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llabaiitf,  a  town  of  Sicirn  Looiie,  West 
Afiicii,  tiisl  iif  Fii't'town.  Station  of  tliu  Wcs- 
k-viiii  Mc'tliodist  Missionaiy  SociiMy  (Eiiglaiid), 
with  1  iiiitivf  luissioiiary,  6  local  iiit'achers,  85 
cluirchiiuinbiTs,  yO  tlay-scliolars. 

lliil»«»lill>lii  (JFabolela),  a  town  in  Ornnge 
Fiff  Stale,  Souili  Africa,  north  of  Hui'ca,  and 
almost  line  east  of  Hloenifontein.  Mismon 
station  of  Paris  Evanirelical  Society  (1859);  1 
missionary.  5  evangelists,  37'2  commimiciiuts, 
151  scholars, 

;VGa*'iirtli)'%  IkIhikI,  an  ishiiul  in  the 
month  of  the  (iamliia,  Seiiegamliia,  West  Af- 
rica. Tlie  Wesleyans  foniuleil  a  station  liere  in 
183'2,  Imt  so  many  white  missionaries  died  on 
account  of  the  clinialc,  that  in  1848  it  had  to 
lie  left  to  tlic  cliargc  of  native  itreachers  from 
Sierra  Leone.  They  have  80  <'htirch-members, 
a  congregation  of  ;!()0,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
has  been  translated  into  Wolof.  Englisli,  how- 
ever, is  generally  understood. 

?na('ao,  a  colony  of  Portugal,  on  the  south- 
east extremity  of  liiinig-shang  Island,  Canton 
liroviuce,  China,  (it)  or  TO  miles  soutiieast  of 
Canton.  This  place  was  formerly  the  shipiiing 
station  fca- the  coolies  sent  to  Sonth  America. 
It  is  noted  now  principally  for  its  healthfuhie.ss, 
and  for  the  gambling  whicli  is  there  carried  on. 
A  slatiim  of  the  Presbyterian  Hoard  (Xorlli), 
with  1  nn^sionary  and  wife,  from  wiucli  ont- 
stiitions  in  the  Canton  province  arc  worked. 
The  work  is  mainly  jtmong  the  districts  from 
whence  emigrants  go  to  the  L'nited  Slates  and 
other  coimlries. 

lla(*a«>war  Vi>i'Mi4»ii. — The  .Maeassa.-  be- 
longs to  tiie  .Malaysian  langnages,  and  is  sjiohvii 
in  the  isliind  of  Celebes.  A  version  of  the  (ios|,el 
of  .Alark,  which  Dr.  Leydcn  had  prepared  witli 
'he  help  of  some  learned  soliohirs,  was  never 
lirinted.  In  1840  Dr.  H.  F.  Mattliess  of  the 
mission  house  at  Rotterdam  was  sent  to  Celebes, 
and  after  having  studied  the  language,  lie  trans- 
lated jiarts  of  tiie  New  Testament,  which  were 
publisheil  by  the  Netherlands  Uible  Soeietv  be- 
tween 186B"  and  1874.  The  tirst  part  of  the 
New  Testament  was  published  at  Mticassar  and 


Amsterdam  in  1875,  and  the  second  iu  1888  by 
the  above  Hible  Society. 

^accdwilia,  a  section  of  European 
Turkey,  bounded  on  the  lairlh  by  Hulgaiia,  on 
the  soi'ith  by  tireece,  on  the  west  by  Albania, 
while  on  the  east  there  are  no  <tetinite  bounda- 
ries to  .separate  it  from  the  rest  of  European 
Turkey.  It  is  in  the  main  coincident  with  the 
old  kingdom  of  ^laeedoina.  'I'he  chief  cities 
are  Salonica  (Thessalonica),  L'scu)),  and  !Mon- 
astir.  The  population  is  chielly  Hulgarian  tnid 
Greek,  though  there  are  large  luimbers  of  Al- 
banians. Mission  work  is  carried  on  l)y  the 
A.  U.  C.  F.  >!.,  with  a  station  at  Monasiir";  and 
the  Pre.sbj'terian  Hoard  (South),  with  a  station 
at  Salonica.  A  missionary  of  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Free  Cluirch  of  Scotland  for  the  Conversion 
of  the  Jews  resides  at  Salonica.  (See  Turkey, 
and  Bulgariau  JIi.s.sion  of  the  A.  B.  C  F.  JI.) 

mariMioiiiaii-KoiiiiiaiiVerNioii.— Tlie 

Uonman  or  Houmanian  belongs  to  the  Gra'co- 
Lalin  branch  of  the  Asian  family  of  languages, 
and  is  divided  into  two  dialects:  the  one  is  the 
standard  ]{o\un,Mn,  and  is  vernacular  in  Uou- 
mania  and  part  of  Transylvania;  the  oiher  is 
the  3Iaccdonian  dialect,  and  is  spoken  by  the 
Uonmans  or  Vlaelis,  as  they  are  called,  of 
^Macedonia,  Allwuiia,  and  The.«.sily.  All  former 
etl'orts  made  in  behalf  of  the  Hrilish  and  For- 
eign Hible  Society  lo  procure  a  translation  into 
this  diiilect  having  failed,  the  Society  at  last 
succeeded  in  procuring  tlie  .services  of  I.azar 
Demetrius,a  teacher  in  Ihe  Roumanian  Academy 
at  .Aloriasiir,  who  translated  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Jlatlhew  into  this  dialect,  winch  after  a  careful 
revi.siou  was  printed  tuider  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Kyrias,  a  good  Rouman  scholar,  at  Hucharest  in 
1889.     The  edition  consists  of  5,000  copies. 

:Ua(*i'i4»,  a  city  of  Brazil,  South  America, 
on  the  coast  iu  tlie  province  of  Alagoas.  Its 
harbor  is  protected  from  the  ocean  bj-  a  reef  of 
rocks.  Population,  10,000.  Mission  station 
Southern  Baiitist  Connection  ;  1  native  pa.stor. 

9la<>nirlaii,  a  town  in  Ea.sl  KafTraria,  South 
Africa,  northwest  of  King  William's  Town. 
Mission  station  of  the  Free  Church  of  Bcotland; 
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1  iiii^tsioiiary,  1  church,  8'JO  commuiiicauls,  0 
out-!itutious,  4  schools,  2m  hchohirs. 

Itlackii)-,  Alvxandcr  H.,  !>.  lihvnii'. 
Alunlccnsliirc,  iScotluiid,  Oclolur  Kith,  IHH) ; 
WHS  It  soli  of  II  liiiiiiNtcr  of  I  he  Fnc  Cliiircli. 
Al  three  jT'iiis  of  iific  lie  read  the  New  Teslu- 
nielit;  III  nevell,  .Milton's  "  I'lilililise  Lost," 
Ifilibim's  "  Decliiieiiiiil  Fall  of  the  Uoinaii  Km- 
pile,"  anil  Uohertson's  "  History  "f  the  Oiseov- 
C'ly  of  Aiiieriea."  His  father  timglit  him  L'eoj,'- 
raphy,  iistroiioiny,  iiiid  >;eometry  ;  stojipiim;  in 
their  waltis  to  deiiionstrate  a  proposition  of 
Euclid,  orilluslrale  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
hodii's,  or  trace  the  coiirseof  a  newly  discovered 
river  of  the  Diiik  Conlineiit  wllli  his  eani'  in  the 
sand.  He  listened  with  interest  to  letters  and 
toiiveisalionsof  men  of  s<ience,  iis  Hu>:li  Mi'ler, 
(sir  Uoderiek  jMurehisoii,  and  others,  whc  were 
sometimes  visitors  at  the  manse,  sonieti,  les  in 
eorrespoiidenee  wi.th  his  father.  At  elc\  en  he 
for  a  lime  diHcarded  hooks,  and  pive  himself  to 
the  studv  of  t'lijiines,  f^as-makinir,  carpentry, 
blMcksiiiitliin!r,  saddlery,  ite.  At  thirteen  he 
a^'ain  lieirim  to  devour  hooks,  and  made  i;reat 
))roi:ress  in  the  classics  and  mat  hematics.  I  ml  for 
recreation  watched  the  processes  of  photojxra 
jiliy  and  shi|>-l)iiildinjr.  At  si.Meen  his  mother's 
death,  and  her  dying  reipiest  that  he  would 
'■  scareli  "  the  (Sei  iplures,  deeply  impressed  him. 
At  eiuhteen  he  entered  the  traininn-colleii'e  for 
teachers,  and  was  distinguished  in  many  deiiiirt- 
ineiits  of  study.  He  aft'rwaids  studied  for 
three  years,  at  "Kdinbiiiirh  I'niversily,  applied 
meclnuiies,  engineering,  higher  nmthemalies, 
physics,  to  which  he  added  one  year  of  survey- 
ing and  fortilication.  At  twenty-four  he  weiil 
to  Germany  to  iieiiuire  the  language,  and  thus 
have  at'cess  to  \\ui  stores  of  lore  in  that  land. 
He  soon  secured  a  position  in  a  large  engineer- 
ing estahlishment  in  Berlin  as  rnii,itnirti'ur  or 
di'iiughtsman.  Here  he  was  a  missionary  among 
the  iing(xlly  workmen  in  the  institution,  and  was 
preparing  in  heart  and  purpose  to  go  as  an 
engiucering  missionary  to  carry  the  gospel  with 
civili/.iition  to  some  dark  corner  of  the  heathen 
wcirld.  At  twenty-six,  in  1875,  in  response  to 
an  api)cal  from  the  Church  Mi.ssionary  Society 
for  a  practical  Imsiness  iinm  to  go  to  Momluisa, 
he  ofleied  himself,  but  another  per.scn  had  been 
secured.  Later  in  the  year  an  oiler  of  a  highly 
lucrative  secular  position  was  luade  him;  but 
he  declined  it,  that  he  might  be  ready,  when  the 
Lord  should  permit  him, "to  go  to  the  heathen. 
Kaiiy  the  ne.\t  year  lie  was  accepted  by  the 
C'hui-ch  Missionury  Society;  embarked  'Ajuil 
2.")tli,  1876,  for  Victoria  Nyanz'.i,  reaching  Zanzi- 
bar Jlay  29lh.  In  November,  on  the  march 
through  Ugogo,  he  was  taken  very  ill,  and 
was  sent  back  b^-  Dr.  Smith,  but  recovered  be- 
fore reaching  the  coast.  Instructed  by  the 
secretary  not  to  reluru  before  the  close  of  the 
rainy  .season,  lie  constructed  330  miles  of  road 
to  ]\"lpwapwa.  In  November,  1878,  he  reached 
Uganda.  Alluding  to  the  kind  trcatmi  nt  ho 
had  received  from  the  natives,  he  says : 
"Wherever  I  And  myself  in  Stanley's  tracli,  I 
tiud  his  treatment  of  the  natives  has  invariably 
been  such  as  to  win  from  them  the  highest  re- 
.spect  for  the  face  of  a  white  man."  >Ir. 
Alackay  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Swa- 
hili  language,  and  was  able  iiiiniediatclv  to 
print  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  rcail  and 
expbiin  them  to  the  king  and  his  iieople.  Mtesa 
showed  much  iuteresi  iu  the  truth.    ChiUlreu 


were  much  drawn  to  Mr.  Mackay,  and  con- 
stantly surrouiiilcd  him.  iMany  were  learii- 
illg  to  read  the  liilile,  and  the  Saiibath  begun  |o 
be  partially  observed  at  Court.  Soon  Koiniin 
Catholic  tcacheis  came,  and  bitterly  opposed 
his  teaching.  .Mohammedans  also  began  to 
withstand  him.  He  lubonil  daily  at  the  print 
ing-press.  having  to  cut  hi-  own  types,  and  al.so 
re|iaired  tools,  and  did  oilier  w(U'k  for  the  na- 
tives, thereby  supplying  his  own  wiiiils.  He  ex- 
pressed regret  that  so  much  of  his  time  was 
thus  taken  from  religious  teaching,  but  hoped 
his  example  would  be  useful,  as  labor  was  so 
much  despised  by  the  heathen.  November  1st. 
1871),  he  wrote:  '"  Hosts  of  people  come  every 
day  for  ins'ructioli,  chietly  in  reading."  Again 
hc'nientions  having  men  read  to  him  while  he 
works  at  the  lathe  or  forge.  His  jc.unml  shows 
intense  /eal  and  incessant  labor  in  niiiking 
known  the  gospel  with  prayer  and  faith.  In 
188'^  live  converts  wen  liapti/cd,  and  in  1884 
the  native  church  consisted  of  8(1  nicmbers,  in- 
cluding two  daughters  and  a  grand-diiugbler 
of  the  king.  Hut  in  that  year  .Micsa  dicil,  and 
was  siKtcceded  by  his  young  .son  >M\vanga,  w  ho 
lU'oved  to  be  weak  and  vacillating,  and  a  tool 
ill  the  '  aiids  of  his  crafty  courliers.  I'olilicid 
events  ,ii  Africa  stinmlattd  suspicion  of  foreign- 
ers, and  he  soon  began  to  persecute  the  Cliiis- 
tians  and  oppose  the  missionaiies.  'riiree  lads 
were  burned  for  their  adhesion  to  Christianity, 
and  many  others  were  slain.  ^Mr.  Mackay  was 
reiieiitediy  threatened  with  expulsion,  but  held 
his  ground,  and  was  alloweii  for  a  time  to  con- 
tinue his  work,  his  skill  as  an  engineer  and 
mechanic,  of  which  the  king  often  availed  him- 
self, lieliiing  to  secure  bis  favor.  In  188(i  the 
persecution  broke  out  again,  many  under  great 
tortures  exhibiting  a  Christian  fortitude  and 
heroism  unsurpiis>ed  in  apostolic  times.  In  1887 
the  Arabs  succeeded  iu  i)ersiiading  !Mwaiiga  to 
e.xpel  Mr.  Mackay.  Having  locked  the  mission 
l)reniises,  he  embarked  July  20th  for  the  .south- 
ern end  of  the  lake,  making  liis  abode  at 
U.sambiro.  Hen  he  remained  for  three  years, 
translating  and  printing  the  Scriptures, 
teaching  tlu^  Christian  refugees  from  Uganda, 
insiructing  the  natives  of  the  district,  as  far  as 
he  could  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  llieir 
language,  and  working  at  house-building,  brick- 
making,  and  the  construction  of  a  steam-launch 
with  which  to  navigate  the  lake.     He  was  at- 
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companion,  says:  "1  have  lost  my  best  and 
most  loving  earthly  friend.  A  born  lender,  as 
gentle  as  he  was  brave.  One  jmrt  of  his  char- 
acter was  his  eiirnestne.ss  in  prayer  and  the  study 
of  the  Uible."  Colonel  J.  A.  Grant,  companion 
of  Speke  in  his  journeys,  thus  writes:  "The 
blow  to  civilization  in  Central  Africa  which 
has  fallen  on  lis  all  is  not  easily  repaired,  for  a 
score  of  us  would  never  make  a  iMackay."  !Mr. 
Stock  remarks  :  "  Mackay  is  identilied  in  most 
minds  with  the  industrial,  material,  and  civiliz- 
ing side  of  mi.s.sions.  It  would  indeed  be  most 
unjust  to  think  of  him  entirely  in  that  aspect. 
A  man  who  was  one  day  grappling  with  Mo- 
hammedans in  strenuous  theological  argument, 
and  preaching  Chi ist,  that  He  is  the  Sonof  C4od; 
who  the  next  day  was  content  to  sit  for  hours 
teaching  boys  to  read,  and  explaining  to  them 
simple  tl'Xts  ;  and  who  the  third  day  was  pati- 
ently translating  the  blessed  words  of  life  into 
a  language  that  had  uo  grainiuar  or  dictionary 


tac^ked  with  malarial  fever,  and  died  Februarj 
8tli.  18m).  after  live  davs'  illness.     Mr.  Ashe,  bis 
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— mull  a  iimii  wus  uo  iiifif  iiidiislriai  niid  civil- 
izing; inissJDiiurv  "  Tiif  Sotici)'  thus  iccdnlH 
its  t'sliiuaic  of  Mr.  MacUiiy  :  "His  talents 
vnn;  ijf  a  very  lii(,'h  onii'i',  and  lio  liioiijjlit  to 
biai'  ii|»)ii  tilt!  cause  of  the  s|in'U(l  of  Christiari- 
ii.v  mill  civilization  in  Africa  not  only  rciiiark- 
jililr  pnictical  rcsouiccfiilntss  us  an  iicconi- 
|)ii>hi'il  cii^jinciT,  hut  the  powers  of  u  vigorous 
iind  ciiilivaled  mind,  ami  a  devotion  and  persi'- 
veriince  unsurpassed  liy  any  Afiican  inis>ion- 
Hiy.  Moreover,  lie  took  a  leadint;  part  in  the 
direct  w<irk  of  the  mission,  teachiiii;  and 
jiicacliiiifr  the  Wordof  (io(l;  and  he  utilized  the 
Kuowledije  of  both  classical  and  iiUMleni  lan- 
giiai,'es  ill  reducin;jt  the  vernacular  of  I'lranduto 
wriiinir  and  rendering  into  it  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, prayers,  etc."  i 

Miifkfir/.ie,  J.   Kciiiirlli,    IVI.D.,    a 

medical  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Boeiety;  was  lirsl  appointed  to  Hankow;  ho 
took  clmrj;e  of  the  mission  hospital  there  till 
iHls,  when  in  the  autumn  he  was  transferred 
to  'rienlsiii.  lie  was  calle<l  in  to  prcscrilie  for 
the  illness  of  the  wife  of  the  powerful  Vicerov 
of  Cliihli,  \A  Hiui),'  Chaiiir,  and  his  success  in 
c  iriiij;  her  atiraeted  the  aiieniion  of  the  Vice- 
roy to  his  work.  A  dispensary  was  opeiu'd  in 
th.'  Viceroy's  lliealre.  willi  a  female  department, 
ni  d  laim'  suhscriplioiis  were  made  by  him  and 
o' her  iiigh  oHlcers  towards  the  building  of  n 
liOspilal.  In  1881  the  hospilid,  on  the  promises 
of  the  London  Mission,  was  o|>ened  by  the 
V^ii'efoy,  and  plans  were  adopted  f or  ii  medical 
school,  to  which  the  students  formerly  sent  to 
the  United  States  of  America  by  tlie  govern- 
ment were  sent  to  be  trained  as  doctors,  and 
a  thorough  organization  of  a  medical  stalT  for 
the  Chinese  army  and  navy  was  in  course  of 
formation.  Amid  his  arduous  duties,  Dr. 
Mackenzie  found  time  to  pursue  evaiiijelistic 
work,  both  among  the  p(X)r  patients  and  those 
"in  Ciu.sar's  household,"  for  the  favor  of  the 
Viceroy  secured  him  access  to  many  of  the  high 
oflicials.  The  work  at  Tientsin  grew  and  en- 
larged, so  that  in  his  last  report,  1887,  he  gave 
the  number  in  iitteudauce  at  the  dispensary  as 
13,799,  in-patients  in  the  hospital  591,  and  9 
medical  students.  He  was  called  suddenly 
away  from  his  work  by  death,  April  1st,  1888. 
He  was  uuivei .sally  admired  and  beloved  by  hh 
associates,  and  was  .said  to  be  the  "most  impor- 
tant man  in  Tientsin."  The  London  Jlissionary 
Society  report  speaks  of  him  thus:  "  A  skilful 
physician,  he  was  also,  and  above  all,  au  earnest 
evangeli.st."  A  handsome  slab  of  stone,  bearing 
a  brief  motto  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a 
short  biographical  sketch,  built  into  the  outer 
wall  of  the  courtyard  of  his  old  dispeusjiry  at 
Tientsin,  is  the  mark  of  the  esteem  and  loving 
memory  of  his  college  students  and  some  of 
the  native  Christians  who  knew  and  loved  him 
well. 

marlcasTt  a  settlement  on  Lake  Alexan- 
drina.  South  Australia;  was  founded  in  1858 
by  the  Scotchman  Taplin,  who  translated  parts 
of  the  Bible  into  Narrinjeri,  wrote  a  granmiar 
of  the  tongtie,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  22 
native  languages.  Station  of  the  Uermanus- 
l)urg  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission. 

macmlllanpalna,  town  in  Orissa,  India, 
two  miles  from  Cuttack,  the  capital.  A  sub- 
station of  the  General  Baptist  Mi.s.sionaiy  Society 
(established  1B8B),  worked  from  Cuttack.    It 


has  onp  rlmpel.  supplied  by  pri'iichcrs  front 
Cutiaek,  :)2  cliurchniembers,  and  a  C'hristiau 
community  of  115. 

MailauaNcar,  an  I'-land  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  nearly  paiallel  willi  the  eastern  (oa^l  of 
South  Africa,  from  which  it  is  scpioatcd  liy  the 
Mozaiiibiipie  (  hannel,  wlilcli  varies  in  width 
from  221)  to  510  miles,  lis  noitlii'inmost  point 
is  in  II  57  !!<)  south  lalilmic.  ami  ihe  soutlieiii- 
mosi  is  in  25';i.'^  ."i5  soiiih  latitude.  Its  bre.iclUi 
is  at  the  widest  point  over  7"  of  longitude.  It -.ex- 
treme length  is  975  miles,  and  its  Ineadth  varies 
from  250  to  ;!5t)  mill's.  lis  area  isaboiii  2;i(i.lM)() 
Knglisli  .scpiiire  miles.  It  is  the  third  largest 
island  in  the  world,  ranking  only  below  Borneo 
and  New  Guinea. 

Madagascar  has  a  coast-line  of  over  2,000 
miles,  and  on  the  northweslern,  northern,  and 
iiortbcaHlern  coasts  iheic  iii<'  many  good  and 
some  e.vcelleni  harbors;  but  south  of  latitudu 
19' there  are  very  few  roadsleads  where  a  vi'S- 
sel  can  riiU^  in  .safety,  either  on  the  cast  or  west 
coasts.  At  the  norili,  Diego  Suarez  Inlet  is  its 
liiiesi  harbor.  The  ports  best  known  on  the 
east  coast  an':  Port  Choiseul  in  Aniongil  Hay, 
Ports  Sle.  Marie,  Fenoarivo,  Foule  Point, 
Tamatave,  Malmnoro,  Valomandry,  !Mohila. 
On  \hf  south  are  Fort  l)au|ihin  and  twoorthico 
less  iin|iorlant  ports.  On  the  west  ilu'  impor- 
tant harbors  are:  Mosy-Ve,  Morondava,  .Main- 
tirano,  .Mojanga,  the  largtst  ^)ort  on  the  island; 
llelleville,  in  the  French  island  of  Mftsy-Be; 
Bavatoby,  and  Pasindava. 

Surf'iire  anU  I'rodiK'tiotiH. — The  island 
is  of  volcainc  origin,  and  has  many  extinct 
volcanoes  and  some  which,  if  not  now  active, 
have  been  so  within  tlie  historic  period.  Its 
general  .structure  includes  three  or  four  ranges 
of  mountaiiis,  not  parallel,  but  extending  from 
north  to  south,  with  many  s|)urs;  these  are  in 
the  central  portions  of  the" island,  though  ne.irer 
to  the  east  than  the  west  coast.  Some  of  he 
ranges  extend  nearly  to  the  northern  limit  of  tne 
island,  and  others  to'  Ihe  .southern  coast.  Ankar- 
atra  mountains,  mostly  in  Imerina,  who.se  ))rin- 
cipal  summits  rise  between  8,000and  9,tK)0  feet; 
the  Angi\vo  range,  forming  the  water-shed  of  the 
island,  about  70  miles  from  the  east  coast,  and 
200  from  the  west,  having  five  sununits  with  an 
elevation  of  6,000  to  7,300  feet ;  the  Andrlngitra 
ranges,  tnostly  in  Betsileo,  and  others  farther 
.south.  The  moimtain  stimmits,  loftj'  as  they 
are,  do  not  in  this  latitude  reach  the  snow-line. 
This  mountainous  region  is  known  as  the  High- 
land provinces,  and  constitutes  the  finest  portion 
of  the  island  in  healthfidness,  delightful  climate, 
IH'oductivencss,  and  the  intelligence  of  its  in- 
liabiiants.  Immediately  below  these  highlands 
is  a  belt  or  perha))8  two  belts  of  forest,  extend- 
ing nearly  around  the  island.  This  forest  belt 
varies  in  altitude  from  1,800  to  4,000  feet. 
Portions  of  it  are  den.se  jungle,  with  the  llianas 
or  climbing  plants  rendering  it  almost  impa.ss 
able;  other  portions  are  park-like  groves,  with 
stately  and  valuable  timber-trees;  toward  the 
south  there  are  extensive  piturics  and  desert 
lands.  'I'he  forest  belt  varies  from  30  to  50 
miles  in  breadth. 

From  the  forest  belt  to  the  coast  extends  the  lit- 
toral or  alluvial  region,  having  a  tiat,  low-lying, 
sandy,  and  marshy  soil,  washed  down  through 
the  ages,  fioni  the  rocks  and  forests,  and  bor- 
dered on  the  east  coast  by  a  long  line  of  lagoons 
or  sounds.    This  littoral  region  is  from  20  to  30 
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mills  wiilcdii  llu'cnst  const,  but  fmni  -lO  In  (10 
tmllu'WisI  iniisl.  ll  is  si(UI\  Mini  Iml.  lin' ilf 
<'M\iiin  vi'ufiaiiiin  luciiliuiiii;  livers  miuI  iiiius 
jipilir  liisi'iiscs. 

( 'lliiiiili .  'ri'in|«iiilf  Mini  lii'iillhv  in  tlic  llii;li 
IiiikI  iMiiviiiccs,  llu'  liinpitiiliin-  iiiii'lv  iilmvii 
^•"i  F.  iir  lifltiw  10  I'".,  r\ii|i|  ill  llir  iiumiiliiiii-, 
wiicif  il  sitilis  to  Jl'J  111  iiii;lil  |i(iliii|is  oiHi'  iir 
Iw  ifr  iti  11  \  till'.  Ill  lllf  Inli'sl  lirll,  less  hriillliy 
mill  iiioi'i'  iiioisi,  Mini  III  Unit's  lioi .  ill  ilu'  niuro 
ujirli  liliilirr  llic  cliliiMli'  is  ilcliHliHiil.  liillii< 
lillui'iil  >i'i;ii>ii  lilt'  lii'iil  is  iiilriisi',  iiiiii  llic  .Mill 
MUilsy  tVvcr  Ini'ViiiU,  iiiui  vi'iy  ol'lrli  lUiiVfS 
I'liliil  U>  lliosc  w  III)  nil'  iiiil  I'lillv  Mi'i'llliiMlril. 

.\iili(riil  lli/'liiri/  mill  I'linhii'ts.  MiiilMj;asi'iir 
is  niiiMrkiitili'  ill  its  /oiMony.  'I'licii'  iiii'  no 
jiii'iil.  lii'iisis  of  [iri'v.  'I'lii'  Iciiiiir  liiki's  till' 
l>lm't'  of  till'  VMiioiis  fiiiiiilit's  of  iiioiilifvs  mill 
ll|ii's;  lIliTt'  nil'  st'vciiil  spi'iii's  of  mil  nilris,  two 
or  llili't'  tivi'l  nils;  till'  ns  V  nyi',  nil  iiiiiliinl  iillicil 
to  lilt'  slolli  fmiiil\  .  Inn  foiiinl  iioulini'  fist'; 
aiitl  llirii'  nit'  st'Vfiiil  roiiriils  Ui'plilt's  mo 
liiiiiifioiis,  lull,  I'Xi't'iil  till'  I'loinilili'  mill  lliitt' 
or  four  spi'iii's  of  pvllioiis,  mr  ijini'mlly  limiii- 
It'ss.  Itinls  nri'  iiiiiiit'i'oiiN,  mihI  iiiiiiiy  of  llit'iii 
of  litniilifnl  pliiiiiMUl',  Tilt'  liirils  of  prt'\  nri" 
Inru't'  mill  powi'ifiil,  Inn  nnl  nlniiniiiin ;  ninl  u 
siniit's,  jnsi  lit'iiMiu' fxliiiil,  lllf  apyniiiis,  is  lif 
llfVftI  to  Imvf  liffii  lllf  Inriifsi  liinl  on  llio 
I'lirlli,  AlionI  l«o  lliinis  of  lllf  Know  ii  spfiifs 
of  liiriis  on  lllf  islmiil  nif  pffiiliiir  lo  ,MiiiIiil;iis- 
fiir. 

Till'  lisli  lllf  plfiiiifnl,  mill  iiiniiy  of  ilifiii  of 
ctlililf  spi'fifs.  .Most  of  lllf  iloniisllf  miiiniils 
liiivf  liffii  iiiiioiliiffil,  mill  fiiiilf  mill  sliffp  lllf 
inisfil  mill  ('\porli'il  in  git'iil  iiiiniliiis.  \Vilil 
lions  lllf  so  hiiiiif  roils  lis  III  III'  a  pfsl. 

Till'  Horn  of  MiiiiiiirMsiMr  Is  nlninilmit,  ninl 
iilitnii  7(HI  out  of  il.dno  spffifs  art'  iiffiiliiir  lo 
lllf  islmitl.  .Many  of  llitiii  nif  ot  fxtpiisiif 
lifiiuly.  ll  is  II  pmiiilisf  lor  llif  onliiils;  inorf. 
anil  iiiorf  lifiiiiiifiil  spfiiis  lifinu  foiiinl  lifrf 
than  ill  nil  ntlifr  loiiiili  Its.  Tlif  forislsiilioiinil 
in  in't'iilinr  ninl  vnliinlilf  liinlifi',  sniiif  of  il  llif 
liiifsi  known;  mill  iMoiilf limif  Irffsiiinl  \  iiifs, 
tlif  fopnl  li'ff,  lllf  siii;o  pnliii,  llif  liiinii  fruit, 
lllf  IJoIln  piiliii.  lllf  pi'ppfi- lllf.  lllf  Inllow  lit'f, 
till'  tniM'llir's  iit'f,  lllf  piniifurmmlf  mill  otiifr 
tri'fs  of  lllf  Ciiriis  fuiiiil,\,  lllf  imnminil,  llif 
ipiMsslii,  till'  liiff  Ifiif  slirnli,  lllf  siimir-fmif,  llif 
iiiaiiiof  mi  inilii;tiioiis  nrrow  root,  fif.,  fti-., 
lire  plfiilifill  in  llif  foi'fsis  miil  liiu'lilniuls.  Most 
of  lllf  ffifiils  iiri'  lmi;i'ly  fiillivalfil. 

i:ttini>t<if/i/  anil    i'rifmf    IHrisioiis, 

Tlif  iiiiuiii  of  lllf  .MnlniiMsy  miiiI  llifir  iMif  iif 
Itllilifs  H  illi  lllf  otiifi  oiii'iilnl  llMlioiis  hiivf  It'll 
lo  uifiil  funlrovfrsifs  niiioim  llif  iiiosi  finiiifnt 
t'tliiiolo,i;is|s  nf  our  ffiiliiiy. 

ll  is  ufiifinlly  Muri'fil  llml  tlif  ori^iiml  In 
linliilmils  of  lllf  islmnl  Wfif  from  sonif  of  llif 
Afrifiiii  riiffs,  ninl  most  prolmlily  from  south 
fiistfi  II  Afi  it'll  /uliisoi  Kntli'-i.  Tlioiiuh  ilnrU, 
llify  sfi'lii  to  hiivf  liffii  iH'Lsrilos  rnllifr  llimi 
Iifi^rofs,  Thfy  Wfif  know  11  liy  tlif  .Mnliii;iisy 
as  Vii/iinlin.  Invi'stii;nliiiiis  show  llint  liny 
Ufif  of  low  siiiliiit';  thfir  lifiicls  Wfi'f  iinriow 
mill  f loiinntfil ;  ilii'y  wfif  pliysifiilly  wfiikfi- 
llimi  lllf  iiivniliii^  trilifs,  hml  lio  know  liil^f  of 
tilt'  usi'  of  iron,  mill  llfil  liffoif  llif  siipirior 
Wfiipoiis  of  ilifir  nilvfrsmifs.  A  siniill  ii'innmit 
of  lllf  111  wcrf  still  liviii;;-  in  lSi:t,  mnl  it  i.s 
lu'lifVftl  thill  ll  few  iiff  yfl  lo  lit'  foiiiiil  hi  tlif 
tioiilhwfst. 

In  rc^'anl  lo  thf  prcHfiit  iiihiihiliiiit.s  of  ihc 
itilitlul,  ktiow'ii  lis  till-  Malii^asy,  these  fait.s  iiiu 


sfttlfil;  Tliry  iiU  spcnU  llir  .smin'  Imiuiiaut',  llif 
liiali'fis  tliiVfrini;  no  iiiori'  Ihaii  llif  Vorksliiif 
mill  l.mifiishirf  ilo  in  I'ji^lmitl:  aiitl  this  Imi- 
Uiinm'  is  of  viry  tlosf  Uhitlri'tl  with  the  iMiiliiy, 
mill  hnsiiimiy  .Malay  wortls.  Tlif  re  i.sainmktil 
(iilVfU'iiff  in  folor,  ffiilurfs,  mnl  hair  aiiionn 
lllf  ililVfifiil  trihfs;  sonif  aif  of  lliif  staturf  ami 
pliisiipif,  Iml  Vfiy  iliirk,  willi  iiiily  or  friz/ly 
liliiik  hair;  lliiir  ffiiliirrs  nif  iiioif  l'ol\  iifsiiin 
tlimi  iii'uro;  ollifis  lllf  of  lijihti'i  foliiplf \ioii, 
with  strniiiht  or  vtiy  slight  ly  fiiiltil  hair.  i;i'ii 
criilly  of  uooil  lifiuhl,  mil  wtll  foriiuil.  Tlif 
Jlovns,  wlioni'f  lllf  niliiin  Irilif.  aif  nfiifrally 
Miiiii'W  hill  hflow  lllf  iiiiilillf  staliirt',  of  a  lijjhl 
olivf  foiiipli'\ioii,  lrfi|iii'iilly  laiifi'  than  tin- 
[spMiiish,  I'oiliigufsf,  or  ItMlians.  Their  liiiir  in 
hliifk,  Iml  .soft,  lliif,  anil  siraiglil  or  iiiiliiig; 
llifir  lyi's  ari'  lia/fl,  thfir  Huiirfs  titft.  ainl 
tlioii!;li  siiiiill.  Will  pioporlioiifil;  the  hmiilsiiinl 
fi'fl  siiialt,  mnl  thfir  i;ail  aiiti  inoNt'infiilN  axile, 
fitf,  mnl  uriifffiil. 

Thf  lliiory  of  llifir  origin  wliitli  is  hesi  sup 
porltil  ■•tfiiis  lo  III'  lliMl  llifsf  tiilii's  lire  of  .Ma- 
inyaii  or  Malii,\ii  rolyiiisiaii  slink,  that  liny 
eaiiie  to  Maihiuiisfiir  at  ililVfifiil  tinits.  mnl 
prolmlily  not  in  Inruf  iiiiinlifrs  nl  tirsl.  tlial  tlif 
llrst  iiivniltrs  Imiilfil  on  thf  soiilli  soiilliinsi  or 
ensi  toasts,  mnl  i;railiiiill.\  f lowtlfil  thf  \'a/iniha 
Into  lllf  iiiti'iior  or  lil^lilainl  ifi;ioiis;  that  ollifr 
coinpniiiis  eniiif  laler.  anil  Inlnletl  upon  the 
soul  hern  mnl  Wfslfrn  inasls,  anil  llify  also 
hnifil  the  ahoiiuines  away  fruiii  llif  eoasls;  that 
tliisf  invaiiirs,  eiiu;a,i;iiit;'  lari;fl\  in  the  slave 
tiaile  ihriiiiiilli;  neniois  from  the  Mo/anihiiine 
coiisO,  mill  iriniinu  with  .Vralis,  I'ho'iiiflaiis, 
ami  Syrimis,  mnl  heiiij; nf  loose  inornls,  heemiie 
f^rniiiially  n  niUeil  riife,  linvlii>i  flie  pli,\sifiil 
elim  lelerislli's  of  the  several  raees  thus  eoiii 
niili!;leil.  Al  a  perioil  ahoiil  1,(1(1(1  years  auo,  a 
fresh  irril|ilioii  eaiiie  from  .Malaysia,  a  more  in 
Iflliueiit  liilie  than  llieir  preileeessors,  anil  lliiil 
iliU'  llie  eonsts  offiipifil,  piislnil  ftM'Wnnl  into 
lllf  iiilfrlor,  anil  iliiviiin  llif  \'a/iiiil>a  ImI'iiii' 
tlifiii.  po-sfssi(l  ihfiiisflvfs  of  ilifii  laiiils,  mill 
li'ri'W  siroiii;  mnl  iiifal  llierf.  Tlifsf  w  fif  thf 
Iloviis.  mill  perhaps  also  llie  ItelsiinisAriikns.  llie 
llelMiiiliit'iiii.  mill  the  Silii\iinkns  of  the  eiistiiii 
enasl  ami  forest  regions.  The  Itilsilfo.  who 
ofi'iipy  the  provliiff  smilli  of  Inifriiia,  Ihoiinh 
ill  iiilf  lliufiiee  ami  polilieal  aliilll,\  llify  slroiiiily 
ri'sfiiilili'  llie  1  lo\  as.iire  ph\  siinllv  very  liilVf  rem 
from  tlifiii,  heiiin  of  Inriif  .statnif,  very  dark 
foinplf  \ioii.  mill  f lisp  III' woolly  hair,  mnl  with 
n  low  mill  Inoail  foielnnil  mnl  tliiel-;  lips,  re 
sfiiihliiii;'  lllf  iifiiiii  riiff  iiiori'  siron.nly  than 
any  otlifr  of  thf  .\lMlM>;Msy  liihfs.  Vfl  llifir 
Imiu'iiaLii'  is  siilislniiliall,\  lliesaliie  with  thai  of 
the  lloMis,  mill  lliey  lake  as  readily  lo  the  mis 
of  f ivili/nlion.  They  were  prolmlily  earlier  iiii- 
niiuiiinls,  anil  perlmps  had  Interinarried  with 
the  \'a/iiiilia  or  lllf  Mo/miiliiipif  sliivfs.  Tlii'y 
Wfif  tlividid  iiitii  lliri'f  flmis,  mnl  Ilii'se  XMitt 
often  al  war  with  eaeli  other,  mnl  the  eaplives 
hi'fniiif  lllf  sImM's  of  lllf  fiiploiM. 

In  IHKI  llie  prineipal  Irihes  of  MailauiiMiir 
Wfif.  1.  The  Sakiilava,  divitled  into  the  iioilli 
erii  Mini  soiitliern  trihes,  oeeiipy  iiiu;  the  Wfsleni 
etiiisl,  and  ineliiiliim  iiimi\  sninller  elans;  their 
liii'inheis  were  estiinalfiraf  l,riO(»,0(l().  ','.  The 
llelsinilsiiii'lUa,  with  several  elmiH.  and  liuliidiiin 
lllf  ItelAiiiiiieiin,  oeeuininu:  the  east  eoast  ahoiif 
1  .M)().(l()(>  iiioif.  it  The  Slhanaka  ami  Taiika 
iiiiia,  norllieast  proviiiees;  alioiil  r)(K),(HI(l.  4.  The 
Mara  and  Tanal.'i  and  soiiie  smaller  irihes,  in  thu 
solillieasl,   ,'i(l(l,(MI().      5.    Iiiierina,  thf  lllllil  of  the 
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IIdVIUH,  lIu'llllllOUl   (lOll.dth)   .    MllllCl.   'I'lU'  Itl'lNilcO. 

1, •.'(»((. iiOO.      Till'    liml    two    \>iif    llic    IliuliliMul 

[IKlvilUH'X. 

Soriat    II  mi      l{ilii/hni/i      i'luiilitioii 
hifitn-     Mis.iiiniH    ii'irr    vHtiih/ishril. 

I'lii>ui;li  iliM-dvcri'il  ill  iiu'diirviil  linii's,  no  rlloil 
un--  iiiiiilc  liv  1miiii|m'iiiis  In  r\|iliir('  or  ciiloiii/.c 
Mailiii'iiMiii-  till  l.idtl,  whin  llii  l'iii!u«iu-'r. 
:lllrr  suiui'  tAlllolllliiill  ill  l.'lKI.  llllili'lliMik  111 
I  iishivi'  mill  ('liri>tiiiiii/r  ils  iiilmliiiiiiiln.  I'lii'V 
Hindi'  li<|>i'ilti'il  I'lVorls  111  lllix  I'liil  ill  llir  llr\( 
liiniilii'il  \riir-<,  lillitlili^  ^liiiill  nilniiit's  on  its 
slum's,  I'sliililiNliiiii;  Iriiilinn' piisl-.  Irmii  wliriirc 
llit'V  soli!  I  lie  |ii'o|ili'  will"  111  lilt' u  III  li'i  llu'ii  |M>\M'r 
lis  sitivi's,  riii'-.r  ii'ilivrs  \Mi(<  SAUiiliiVMs,  \\  111! 
iliil  Mill  chiMisi'  111  111'  llir  pii'V  111'  I'linniniiili  sliiVf 
ili'iiliis,  mill  iiiilsMirli'il  lIlc  I'liiliiiilirM- iiiliiiii--ls 
Mini  jilii'sls  ill  l.'llH,  l,'iS,"i,  KKKI.  mill  Itll5.  Till' 
I'llinlisli  1111(1  hiili'li  liliiili'  si'Vriill  iilli'llipls  111 
|iliiiil  iiiliiliii's  ill  viiiiiius  pniiil-.  nil  I  111' iiia-il  111' 
llii'  islitiiil,  lii'lwi'i'ii  l.'ill.'iiiiiil  UIIO  Uiilli  iiiiliiiiis 
ivi'ii'  111  llml  liiiii'  I'lin.ii^i'i!  ill  III!'  sliivi'  liiiili' 

III  llllv  llii'  l''iiiiili  iiiiili'iliioU  In  riiliPiii/t' 
MiiiliiHilsriir,  iiiiil  williiii  llir  iii'M  UO  yi'iiis  liny 
liiiil  iiiu;mii/,i'il  '.I'Vi'i'al  n'li'iil  i'iiiii|iiiiili's  nr  siii'ii' 
Ill's,  mill  pliitiii'il  nimiy  inlniiirs,  m  u  liiili  l,ii/ii 
risi  mill  .li'suil  plirsls  wi'ii'  illwil\s  I'nlispiru 
nils  'iiiil  nlli'ii  I'vil  iiilvisiTs,  lull  nwlllg  In  llli'ir 
iiiiiiiui'iimii'c  111  till  sliivi'  Iriiilr.  mill  llu'ii'  tniirli 
I'lnlis  ili'iiliii^s  Willi  llii'  liiilivrs,  Inlir  ni  livr  of 
llii'siM'nlniili's  wi'ii'  iillarUi'il  iiiiil  iiiiissiirrt'il  liy 
llir  I'liii'I's.  I''i'iiiii  llli'ir  own  iiiisiniiiliirl  iiiiil 
llii'  ili'iiilly  I'lmniili  r  of  llu'  iliiiiiili'  mi  llir 
rniisl,  llu'  liisl  111  llli'si'  siirii'lii's  WHS  nlllinril,  ill 
lllMll,  111  sIliTi'iiiliT  ils  cllillli'l-  mill  lis  wlliili' 
pinpi'ilv  In  l.niii^  XIV.,  Kini?  <il  Kliim  i',  w  lin 
rliliiiii'il,  lull  iH'ViT  I'Vt'ii'isi'il,  iiiillinrily  nvi'i'  il 
F'lr  llii'  iii'\l  lliiily  or  lliiny  livi'  yt'urs  lliii 
linrllirill  pall  nl'  lll(i  isliiiiil  Wiis  llii'  liinsi  Inr 
miilillili'  ri'iiilr/.vnils  nl'  llii'  pi|-.ili'N,  wlin  iiil'i'sli'il 
ili(<  liiiliiui  Oi'i'Mii  mill  liiiili' ili'limii'i' 11)  III!  ilio 
I'jiii'iipi'mi  piiwi'is,  'I'hi'y  lii'iilril  llu'  iiali\i"i 
wi'll.  mill  si'Vi'nil  nl'  lIu'  irilii's  witi'  mi  I'lii'iully 
li'lius  Willi  llii'lli;  lull  llH'il'  H'liili'/.vnils  was 
liiially  lirnki'ii  up  in  17J:!,  Il  was  mil  iiiiiil 
li.'il  lliiil  minlhri'  iilli'iiipl  was  iiiiuli'  liy  llii> 
Krriirli  III  pliiiil  11  I'lilmiy  in  Miiilm^asi'iii ,  aiut 
tills  was  liinUi'ii  lip  liy  a  iiiassarii'  In  liii'  .'iT 
yi'iil's  w'liirli  I'nllnwnil,  mrasinnal  alli'iiipis  wi'io 
niiiilr  111  I'slalilisli  liiiiliii!^  pnsls  nl  ililVi'ii  nl 
poillls  nil  lIu'  isliiiiil  111  Kni'l  Daiipliili  in  llli' 
snlllli,  'rmiialiivc  mill  l''nlllr  I'niiil  mi  llii' iiisl 
I'liiisi,  mill  N^^sy  Iti' mill  Sir.  Maiii'  Isluiuls;  hm 
llu'sc  writ' niit' iil'ici' minlln'i' aliiiiiilniu-il,  I  ill.  in 
Mil,  lilt'  iilll>  iwn  n'lnaininu  Inniinn  pnsls, 
'ranialavi'  ami  Fniili'  I'niul ,  wlllni  iiii'it' liaml 
llll  nl'  iiii'ii  ill  t'liili,  wi'lt'  ^iinrinlt'ri'.l  In  Hit' 
Kn.nlisli,  as  llli'ir  snli'  pussi'ssinns  in  Mailaiiiisi'in. 
'I'lii'sf  M'llli'im'iils  mill  Irailiiii;  pnsis,  iiLiinlaiiiiil 
Willi  lllliil  iiri'i;ularily  riniii  llll.'  in  ISl  I  hail 
priil'i'sM'il  In  liavi',  I'm-  nlli' nl'  llirii  nliji'iis,  llu' 
1  lUlVi'lsioii  nlllust'  lii'alllrll  In  ( 'lilisliaiiil  \  .  Ilit'y 
liail  liiiil  111  all  liini's  Kmn.iii  ( 'mlinlii'  pilrsis, 
i;i'iit'riilly  l,a/Miisl  nr  .Irsiiil  Kallurs  iil  llirlr 
slaliniis,  Iml  iliii  riipiicily  mul  lii'i'iiliniisiifss  nl' 
Ilic  nllliiiils  ami  lluir  iiit'ii,  ami  in  iiiiiiiy  lasi'.s 
nl     llu-     piit'Sls    Ihl'lnsi'lvi's,     Illlll    tlisffllsll'll     llll' 

MiiliiKasy,  mill  iiiiiili'  llu'iii  ilrspisc  ii  nliiiimi  so 
iniit'li  wni'si'  ill  llit'lr  sii;|ii  ihmi  llniinwn  iilnl 
iilry  111  nil  llifsi'  Itlllyi'iiis  llii'i'i'  is  nil  iiii'iiliiiii 
111'  iiliii'i'  lliaii  niit'  .Maliiiiiisy  tniivi'll,  wlin  liml 
lit'i'ii  laktiii  In  Kiaiiii'.  mill  iiliuiilcil  liy  Viiui'iil 
lie  I'mil  .  mill  lif,  w  liilf  acliii^  iih  ii  sci'viiiiI  nl 
twti  III  ilic  licllii;i'i('iii  piifsi.,  was  slain  willi 
tbi'lii  liy  IiIh  iiw  II  ctiiiiiliyiiit'ii  in  UKIil 


'l'lii<  sni'ial  Illlll  it'lii-iniiN  I'linillii'in  nf  llicsc 
Iriliis  III  llll'  111  i;ilillilin  nl  ihls  ii'lillliy  w  ii.s  iiiiiHl 
ili'plni'iilili'  ,Nnl  nlily  Will'  lilt' illlli'i'i  III  lillii'N 
alniiisl  riiiisiiinily  al  win  willi  I'lirli  nlliti,  Inr 
llll'  ilniililc  piirpnsi'  nl'  nliliiiniiii;  spnil,  ami  nl' 
sirnnun  iiiplivt's  w  llll  wi'i'i'  itiliiriil  in  sluvny 
anil  snlil  In  llir  sliivc  sliips  nl'  llif  .\iiili.s.  Tin  Us, 
I'nrliigui'st  ,  Spanish,  Kiiiu  h,  aiiil  \aliis,  iliiil  il 
^.hniilil  111-  mrt'ssiiiy  In  siiy  il  !)  I'liinlUli,  mul 
pii.ssilily  .Vim  ririins,  Tlu'ir  primipal  t'hitl'H 
iilsn  tun  it'll  mi  H  rnnslilriiililf  liiiilt'  wiili  llu- 
.\  lull  (///iiir.'i,  nr  sliivt'i'N,  Irmii  /an/iliiir,  Mn/aiii 
liiijllr,  anil  SnI'alil,  piurliasin^;  iU'i;in  slavt's  liniii 
.Mn/jiniliiipii'  mill  Illlll  li'niii  /iiii/.ihm,  ami  piiy 
in^  I'm  iht'iii  III  lii'i'.  liiiUni'Us.  liiiihri,  ami  nllui 
piniliU'ls  nl'  llll'  isliiiul,  Illlll  nl'li'ii  ill  llli'ir  nun 
t'liiinli  \  inrii  w  limn  llit'y  litiil  tiisliivi'il.  .\s 
nii^lil  111'  siippiisi'il,  ihr  stall' III  iiimals  w US  us 
Inw  us  il  Will  I'niiltl  III'  pnUnaiiiy  was  Ihi'  ruin 
with  till'  I'lilt'ls  mill  iinlili's  ;  iliasllls  wasiiii 
kiinwii  in  llll' Inw  IIS,  iiiil  Hull'  ri'^'iiiilt'il  in  llii' 
tiiiinliy,  .Many  nl  ll  liii>;<'  liiliis  writ'  iiilinit 
lliii'vt's.  ilit'aN.  aiiil  liars  Tills  was  pari  iiiilmly 
Irili'  nl'  lilt'  Sakalava  (Iniu;  llii'  iiiliii^  liilu'),  llli< 
lima,  anil  llif  llilsilin.  ( liu'  nl'  ihr  lirsi  nl'  llii' 
Siikillava  saiil  In  .Mr.  Siluri'.  "  .Ml  llif  SuUiilaMi 
sli'iil;  I  inystll' alsti.  "  'I'llry  Wi'ir  lllsn  llic  iiin.sl 
tniii'lii'rniis  mill  viiullilivt'  nl'  tlif  Irilirs.  Stililii 
III  I  111'  Il  lilts  w  rir  i  III  lush  inns  Illlll  skill  ill,  sn  I'lir 
IIS  llicii  nppmtiiiiilii's  ailinilti'il,  in  llii'  nii'iliaii 
iiails,  tilhris  wi'if  imlnltnl,  avrlst'  In  wiiik, 
lull  rriiily  In  siriil,  'I'lit'  t'lmsl  Iriliis  wt'li'  L't'll 
I'lillly,  liiiiuifh  wilh  sninr  I'Xci'plinii,  Iniul  nl' 
ai|iliilii'  piiisiiiis,  skilliil  as  lislii'inii'ii,  till  lit' 
rali'hi'is,  nr  rnwris.  iiiiil  linituttil  llii'  Miilii\s  In 
llli'ir  lnn>;  ami  will  liamlli'il  /miiin  m  I'linnis 
with  iiutriyiiris  ,  llll'  inii'iinr  liilirs  wiif  jiriitr 
ally  UKririilliirlsis,  w  lii'ii  mil  I'li   .'..'til  In  war. 

'riii'ir  ii'liifiniis  sysii'iii  was  iim  s  iiiiiliiial  nr 
philnsnphirul  as  thai  nl  iiiiiny  lu'i.  lu'ii  nulinns 
'i'hi'y  liflii'vi'il  in  a  siiprt'iiii'  luini,  wlin  iiili'il 
nvi'riiU.  Iliry  iilsn  liiiil  iiii  iilra  nl  siiliniilinali' 
ilrilit's.  w  llll  I  nit'tl  nvrr  iirtiilii  plari's,  piTsmis, 
m  intfiists.  Tlit'i'i'  welt'  iin  iilnl  li'iiiplt's  liw 
iilnliilt'iiiis  pini'i'sHiniis,  nn  prit'slly  class  in  liili 
mill's  mill  fsi'iliiiff  iilmiiMl  rf|?ul  pnwi'r,  im  pil 
;;Tiimiu;t's.  pi'iimu'rs,  iiisli's,  nn  inslly  nlVt'iiiius 
nr  sarrllliis  iihi-  at  It'iist  iiiiinnn  llir  lln\iis. 
Ilinil^li  ii  is  siiiil  illlll  mmiiig  sniili'  111'  lilt'  tnilNt 
llilir-..  nil  iinpni'lalil  nt'i'iisimis,  hilliliili  sai'l i llt'OS 
Wi'lt'  nlli'l't'ill,  ami  w  liilt'  Illt'li'  VMis  .sniiii'  sinu'r 
stilitin,  ami  nriasitinally  alli'iiipis  iil  ilivinalinli. 
llu'l'i'  Sffiiis  In  liavi'  lit'i'ii  lilllf  lriiili'iif\  111 
Irlit'liisni  nr  vniiilnnisni.  .Mr.  Willliiin  iNinl 
was  pit'si'iit  w  lull,  a  I  llll'  ilrs|iiit'limi  nT  llir  iia 
linliill  iiiiils  ill  INlltl.  llli'ir  I  liit'l  iilnl,  Uiiki'llin 
al:i/.a,  was  tlissi'rliil  lu'lnrt'  liiiiiL''  luil'lii'il  It 
was  nl'  siiiall  sj/r  a  pui'c  nl  wnnil  Iwn  nr  llini' 
iiiflii's  Iniin-.  anil  UN  liirui'iis  ihi'  niiililli'  llii/;i'r  nf 
a  niiin's  liaml.  wrappril  In  Iwn  lliirkiii'ssts  nl' 
srmli'l  silk  iihniil  lliii'i'  I'i'rt  lnii>:  ami  llini' 
ilii'hi's  w  lilt',  llll'  wnnil  pniiiti'il  al  niii-  rliil  ami 
ninvalili'  in  llii'  silk,  iiiid  Iwns'  "m  I'liaiiis  uliniil 
lliri'i'  iiirhrs  in  liiii;lli  iil  rltlifi  I'liil  nl  Uit'  silk 
It  w  us  plat't'il  in  11  siiiall  rii.st'  iiiaili'  nl'  ii  pmllmi 
III'  till'  trunk  nf  II  \  nuin:  Ihi'  llnllnwnl  mil 
'I'lit'ii' WIIS  nil  rarvilliT  nr  nrniiniilllill  wnik  lipmi 
it.  'I'liis  illlll  was  till'  j-imiiliun  nf  llir  snvi'ii'ii;ii 
itml  tlid  kin^iliiin;  titlii'l's,  as  that  piiilri  ling 
iipiilisl  srrpt'iils,  Illlll  in't'scrvilii;  tlir  rirr  iitip 
frnin  li.iiUi,  I'll'.,  writ'  slill  iiiorr  niilr  tliiiii  lliiit 
ulrtiitly  tlt'sti illlll.  Oiiftif  llir  stivri'iiin:irM  IiIhIm 
WHS  a  siniiU  ijiimillly  nf  suilil  lli'il  lip  in  ii  clntll; 
unnllii'i  was  an  iiiiitullnii  of  Hliiiik's  trrili  In  sil- 
ver; otlu'iN,  pieces  (if  coral  or  liiiiie.     'I'lie  woi- 
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ship  of  these  idols  was  not  very  gcncnil  or 
n-VL'iTiit.  The  Miilagiisy  were  not  ii  lievoiit 
jM'ople;  tiiey  did  not  lil<e  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledjie.  'I'hey  paid  a  sort  of  honiaire  to 
llieir  deceased  ancestors,  l)ut  reared  no  temples 
or  statues  to  tlieni.  'I'lie  idol  Ueepers,  who  b)' 
(iistoni  lield  the  rank  and  i)rivileires  of  nobles, 
were  not  very  numerous,  and  were  disliked  bj' 
tlie  people.  They  resorted  to  divination  at  the 
demand  of  the  rulers,  and  irenerally  the  ordeal 
of  the  tini;it'ti(i  was  administered  by  them.  This 
orih'al,  wideli  consisted  in  the  adndniNt ration  of 
a  portion  of  the  nut  of  t lie  TdiKjIiiiiiii  ]'eiifii:'jlii(i 
in  a  part  of  a  lipe  banana,  with  many  cercmoines 
and  prayer.-,  and  nuich  mystery,  was  a  very 
jHitent  instrument  of  evil  in  the  Inuuls  ot  these 
idol-keepers.  From  one  tldrd  to  one  fourtii  of 
those  who  took  it  died.  It  was  u  powerful 
emetic  poison. 

Tile  religious  system  'f  the  Malagasy  exerted 
no  intltience  on  their  moral  natures,  and  indeed 
made  no  pretence  of  doing  so.  It  was  simply 
supposed  to  confer  upon  them  temporal  lienetits; 
why  or  for  what  service  on  their  inirt  does  not 
app'ear. 

There  were  no  days  or  seasons  for  llic  public 
worship  of  the  idols;  indeed  they  seem  to  have 
been  only  or  mainly  used  for  purposes  of  divina- 
tion. On  certain  occasions,  such  as  tiie  accession 
of  IV  new  sovereign,  the  coronation  or  public 
showing  {flxeho<tit(t)  of  tiie  new  ruler  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  tlie  observance  of  the  Malagasy  new 
year,  which  usually  took  ]ilaee  in  tlie  spring, 
"they  were  lirouglit  out.  Tlie  ^lalagasy  year 
was  a  lunar  year,  and  coiisisie<l  of  only  a.~)4  ilays. 
'i'liis  observance  of  the  new  year  was  a  feast  of 
five  days;  the  sovereign  bathed  publicly  in  the 
lialace,  and  each  of  the  princii)al  families  in 
their  own  liomes.  Tiieru  was  great  feasting  in 
all  the  capital  villages,  many  thousands  of 
Imllocks  being  slain  and  their  ttesh  distributed. 
The  idols  were  carried  in  iirocession,  all  laws 
being  in  abeyance  for  the  time,  and  drunken- 
ness and  tlie  most  horrible  licentiousness  pre- 
vailed everywhere  during  the.se  pifblic  days,  us 
on  the  other  occasions  already  menticjned. 

The  government  of  the  various  tribes  was, 
like  that  of  most  .savage  nations,  liy  chiefs.  It 
was  not  necessarily  hereditary,  though  confined 
to  the  class  of  nobles  (Andrinna),  and  was  as 
often,  jierliajis,  in  the  femaleas  in  the  male  line. 
The  succession  was  not  often  conferred  uiion 
the  eldest  son  or  daughter,  and  there  was  much 
intrigue,  and  sometimes  bloodshed,  before  the 
ruler  was  selected.  Once  on  the  throne,  how- 
ever, his  government  was  an  absolute  despotism, 
though  sometimes  "  tempered  by  assassination.' 
There  was  no  written  language  in  any  of  the 
trilies;  tiie  dec'iees  of  the  sovereign  were  promul- 
gated by  lieralds,  and  however  unjust,  could 
only  lie  changed  by  his  will.  The  government 
was  feudal  in  its  character:  the  ciiief  and  the 
nobles  lield  the  tribe  in  bondage;  they  <jwned 
all  the  land,  and  the  people  as  well;  if  either 
the  ruler  or  tlie  nobles  re(iniredany  work  done, 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  the  preparation 
of  clothing,  or  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  or 
if  the}'  defied  to  go  to  Wiir  with  a  iieigiiborinjj 
tribe,  the  clansmen  were  called  out  and  r<'(piire(l 
to  perform  the  service,  providing  themselves 
with  food  and  clotliing.  for  the  time  required. 
Tiie  chief  or  nobles  were  only  re(iuired  to  fur- 
nish file  necessary  arms.  This  forced  service 
was  n\\\Ki\f»iumipo(itui,  and  it  exists,  iu  a  modi- 
fled  form,  to  this  time. 


There  was  no  military  organization,  no  drill, 
and  iiotliiiig  but  an  ignorant  mass  or  rablde  of 
men,  ill  provided  with  weapons,  and  each 
lighting  "  on  his  own  hook."  Tliere  was  al- 
ways, of  course,  immense  lo.ss  of  life,  more 
from  starvation  and  fever  than  from  wounds  in 
battle.  Tlie  raids,  whi(di  were  very  freciuent 
between  tlie  trilies,  were  started  for  ]iurposcs 
of  plunder,  the  theft  of  cattle,  and  the  <apture 
of  slaves,  either  for  purposes  of  lust  or  for  sale 
— not  infre(iuently  for  both. 

For  the  most  part,  during  the  17th  and  IStli 
centuries,  tlie  Sakalava.  who  were  divided  into 
two  great  tribes, — the  Northern  and  .Southern 
tjakaiava.  — seemt,)  liave  been  iu  tlie  ascendancy, 
and  to  have  controlled,  though  with  many  re- 
volts, the  tribesof  the  forestsand  the  highlands. 
The  yoke  they  imposed  was  a  heavy  one.  and 
the  Ilovas  and  lietsileos  were  restless  under  it; 
but  their  conquerors  treated  them  With  con- 
tempt, calling  them  dogs,  outcasts,  and  denying 
that  thev  were  true  Malagasy. 

The  llovjis  and  Betsileos  were  at  this  time 
unknown  to  the  outside  world.  Neither  tlie 
J'orliiguese.  the  French,  the  Dutch,  nor  the 
English  had  ever  heard  of  them  except  in  terms 
of  contempt.  They  were  the  dogs,  the  slaves 
of  the  Sakalavas;  of  less  account  than  the  lle- 
tanimena,  the  15elsiniisaraka,  the  Hara,  or  the 
Anosy.  Hut  in  I7fi.")  an  Aiitlridii,  or  chief,  of 
the  Ilovas,  called  ^Imiioiniinerina  (the  de^ire  of 
Imerinai,  succeeded  in  uniting  the  divided 
'dans  of  the  inovince  of  Imcriiia  under  his  own 
.nithority,  and  bv  his  superior  abilities  and 
diplomiicy  gained  to  his  cause  several  of  the 
smaller  adjacent  tribes;  but  while  he  proceeded 
to  sulxlue  most  of  the  forest  tribes,  he  was  yet 
(■oin])elled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Sakalava  of  the 
western  coast.  Between  1808  and  1810  he  was 
attacked  with  a  mortal  sickness,  and  summoned 
home  his  .son  Hadama,  born  in  179:3  and  trained 
in  part  by  Arab  teachers.  This  voimg  chief, 
not  over  \7  years  of  age,  at  his  father's  death 
was  lu'oclainied  as  Hadama.  King  of  the  Hovas. 

Hadama  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  He 
had  no  faith  in  the  idols  of  his  countrymen, 
but  he  was  ambitious,  intelligent,  capable  of 
reading  character,  shrewd  and  iiolitie,  and 
possessed  of  that  magnetic  power  over  men 
which  would  compel  them  to  do  his  will. 
He  had  in  the  Hovas  a  people  who  were 
thoroughly  fitted  for  his  jturpose,  obedient, 
teachalile,  and  capable  of  being  inaiie  good  sol- 
diers. In  some  way  he  had  provided  tliem  with 
a  considerable  (piantity  of  lirearms.  It  was  his 
purpose  from  the  day  he  iiscended  the  throne 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Sakalavas.  and 
become  King  of  Madagas<ar.  He  knew  that 
for  this  )iurj)ose  he  must  have  a  very  large 
armv.  well  trained  in  European  tactics  and 
disciiiline.  and  supplied  with  European  arms 
and  ammnniiion.  Cireat  Britain  was  at  war 
with  Fiance  in  all  parts  of  the  world:  and  in 
1810  her  s(|uadrons  ca|>tured  tlu'  two  islands 
^laiiritius  or  the  Isle  of  Fiance,  and  Bourbon 
(afterwards  called  Heiinion).  Mauritius  hail 
been  actively  engaged  in  commerce,  and  the 
French  selllemeuts  or  trading-posts  in  Mada- 
ga.sear  had  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Frencli  commandant,  or  governor  of  Mauritius. 
and  were  known  us  dependencies  of  the  Mauri- 
tius government.     The  surrender  of  tliese  two 


islands  to   Great   Britain    '.uv 


(1    also    that 


of  the  dependencies  in  Madagascar,  of  which 
there  were  but  two,  Tiimatave  and  Foule  Point. 
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The  French  were  not  disposed,  ho\ve%'cr,  to 
give  up  tlieir  claims  on  .MiidiiirMscar,  iinii  ii  loni^ 
controversy,  involvinjr  nniiii  lieiiilicry  on  the 
purl  of  some  of  tiic  coast  chiefs,  ensiu'il.  'I'lie 
new  governor  of  tlie  Mimritiiis,  Sir  Uolierl 
Faniulmr,  was  exccedini;!)'  liosiile  to  tliesiiivc- 
trade,  of  whicli  .Madagasiar  liad  l)een  llie  clnef 
scat  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean;  and  lie  snwglil,  in 
tliis  surrender  of  the  French  power  in  Mada'ras- 
car.  to  strike  a  crushing  blow  at  tlie  slave  trade 
tlicre,  of  wliich  tlie  French  hiid  lieeii  the  strong 
supporters.  Learning  of  thi-  increasing  i)ower 
of  the  liovas  and  the  aliility  of  tlicir  king, 
Kiiduma,  lie  resolved  to  make  a  treaty  witlihini, 
US  llii;  representative  of  tlie  Malagasy,  by  which, 
under  terms  favorable  to  both  (lariies,  the  slave- 
trade  in  Madugii.sear  should  be  broken  u]).  The 
time  was  favorable,  for  Itadama  needed  the 
help  which  the  English  Governmenl  could  give 
him,  ami  was  reidy  to  make  large  comcssions 
to  obtain  il.  There  .<mc  many  ditlicultii's  in 
the  way  of  the  negotiation.  Hailama  wished  to 
be  recognized  a.s  King  of  Madagascar,  yd  it 
was  only  by  receiving  arms  ,'iM(|  money  b^' 
nicaiis  (if  t'us  tr-Mty  that  he  could  coiniuer  the 
formidable  tribes  to  wliich  he  was  now  paying 
*riiiui(;.  lie  hoped,  alsn.  that  by  reducing  the 
'laiie  to  writing,  educating'  liis  pcoide,  anil 
g  uig'liis  soldiers  military  iiisiiuclion.  he 
sliuuld  be  able  to  ret.-iiii  the  ascendency  over 
the  whole  inland,  which  lie  was  endeavoring  to 
acquire.  Sir  Uoberl  Fai(piliar  believed  that 
Radaina  would  soon  liecomesovcieigii  of  Mada- 
gascar, ami  while  he  knew  llie  ciafliness  and 
treaeiiery  of  most  savage  chiefs,  he  felt  salistied 
that  the  young  king  wiaild  keep  faith  with  him. 
The  great  objects  he  sought  to  gain  were  the 
breaking  up  of  the  slave  trade,  tin;  securing  of 
tlie  commerce  of  tin'  island  to  England,  the 
<'levation  of  these  savages  to  civilization,  educa- 
tion, and  a  betler  life:  and  the  introduction  of 
(.'iiristianity  among  a  iJcojile  wholly  given  over 
to  vice.  At  the  same  time  he  knew  that  if 
this  treaty  was  made  with  Hadania  alone  it 
would  be  rcimdiated  by  some  or  all  of  the  coast 
tribes,  who  together  were  possilily  .stronger  than 
Hadama.  Sir  Hobert  Fanpihar  sent  Captain 
Lc  Sage  and  Mr,  llastie  to  Antananarivo,  the 
Ilova  capital,  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  the  treaty; 
and  on  .lanuary  I4th,  IfSlT,  (aptain  Le  Sage 
took  the  oath  of  blood  with  Hadama;  and  the 
treatv  between  lliem  was  concluded  on  the  4th 
of  February,  in  which  il  was  stiiailated  tliiit 
Hadama  should  cause  the  cessation  and  extinc- 
tion of  the  cxiioit  slave-trade  IhruULrhout  the 
island,  either  by  himself  or  iiarlie-  under  his 
conlrol.  any  aiding  or  abctliiiir  in  sueli  sale  in 
any  way  being  punishable  by  the  reduction  of 
the  peisoii  or  persons  so  olVending  to  slavery 
theni.selvcs.  In  coiisideratinn  of  thiseoncessioii 
on  the  part  of  Hadama,  the  coininissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  Governor  of  .Mauritius  ami  of  the 
King  of  England  airreed  tc  pay  to  Hadania 
yearly  *1,000  in  gold,  fl, ()()()  in  silver,  11)0 
barrels  of  powder,  100  English  muskets,  400 
nnifoiniM,  a  complete  luiiform  for  thi'  kinir, 
swords  and  belts,  two  horses,  etc,  etc.  Fiirtlier 
it  was  .stipulated  that  olllcers  should  be  sent  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Malagasy  troojis  iiiinilitary 
tactics;  that  there  should  be"  no  attacks  made 
on  the  Sultan  of  the  Comoro  Islands;  that  the 
language  should  he  reduced  to  writing,  and 
that  schools  ahould  be  established. 

Sir  Robert  Farquhar  did  not  deem  it  safe  to 
conclude  definitively  the  treaty  until  he  had 


secured  the  acquiescence  of  other  chiefs  \vlio 
were  partially  independent  of  Hadania.  Accotd- 
i  igly  he  iiisirucled  his  agent  Mr.  Fye  to  bring 
lo  Tamalave.  if  possible,  lwo\ounger  brothers 
of  Hiiilama.  one  of  ihein  heir-incsuinptive:  the 
two  chiefs  of  ihc  l5elsj|ni^  iiaka  (one  a  French 
half-breed,  who  called  himsi'lf  King  of  Tama- 
lave), two  of  the  souihcrn  chiefs,  a  son  of  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  die  Hetaninieiia,  and  Hadama's 
two  chief  ministers,  and  reconciling  llicni  wilh 
Haiiama,  to  have  the  treaty  signed  and  approved 
by  all.  This  was  accompiislied  after  many 
delays,  October --'iid.  1S17,  and  Captain  Stanfeil 
and  Mr.  T.  H.  I've  signed  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Hobert  Farquhar;  and  Mr.  James  llaslic,  as 
agent,  went  to  Aiitantinarivo  and  continued  to 
insliuci  the  young  |)iiiices  and  aid  in  cnfoicing 
the  tri'alv  for  preventing  the  exportation  of 
slaves  Alany  unloward  circumstances,  incliid- 
inu''  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  jiartii's  and 
the  siupidily  of  others,  delayed  the  ratiticatiou 
of  this  treaty  until  October  iltli.  1.S20. 

Meaiiwhili-,  early  in  isjs,  without  waiting 
for  the  linal  ralilicalion  of  the  treaty,  the  Lon- 
don MissioN.\i{v  SociK'rv  scnl  two  missionaries, 
Rev.  S.  Ik'vaiiand  1).  .lones.  with  their  families, 
as  llieir  tirst  missionaries  to  Madagascar.  They 
had  atlemiited  to  plant  a  mission  there  in  \Hli. 
but  their  missionary,  I)r  Vanderkcin|),  had  died 
on  his  way  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Mauritius,  Messrs.  Hevan  and  Jones  reached 
Port  Louis  (Mauritius)  in  .Inly.  IMls,  and  landed 
at  Tamatave  August  ISih,  leaving  their  fam- 
ilies in  Mauritius.  They  were  kindly  received 
by  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  collected  together 
a  number  of  children,  whom  they  taught,  and 
made  some  siudies  in  regard  to  the  language. 
About  October  1st  they  revisited  Pint  Louis, 
but  soon  returned  with  their  families.  Soon 
after  landing  on  the  coast,  where  a  station  was 
established  at  .Vndoytnanto.  all  were  attacked 
with  the  deadly  Madagascar  fever,  and  before 
two  months  had  jiassed  .Mr.  Jones  was  the  sole 
survivcu- of  the  two  families  In  April  he  at- 
tempted to  resume  his  labors,  but  frequent 
relapses  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  lo  return 
to  -Mauritius  in  July.  lie  remained  there  for 
fourtce.i  months,  but  when  the  troubles  with 
Hadama  had  been  adjusted  and  Mr.  llastie  was 
about  to  return  to  Antananarivo,  .Mr  Jones 
accompanied  him.  Sir  Hobert  Farquhar  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  secure  for  him  a  favorable 
reception.  He  arrived  there  October  4th.  18i0. 
King  Hadania  wclcomeil  him  cordi.ally,  and 
gave  the  fullest  iifiinission  for  English  Protes- 
tant niissionaries  to  settle  iit  his  capital;  and  by 
his  |)eis(inal  kindness  to  Mr.  Jones  showed 
his  iH'ople  how  desirous  he  was  that  t  hey  should 
be  instructed.  On  the  8tli  of  December,  IS',>0, 
the  tii-st  school  was  opened  tit  Anlaiianaiivo. 
The  London  Missiomirv  Society,  awake  to  llieir 
great  op|)ortuiiiiy,  sent  IVnward  their  mission- 
aries, teachers,  and  artisans  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable, and  very  soon  the  misNiim  work  was 
actively  prosecuted  in  all  dirccliniis.  The  Hist 
work,  of  course,  was  the  acipiisition  of  the 
language  and  its  reduction  to  writing;  then,  in 
their  schoids,  the  children  were  taught  the 
written  language,  and  elementary  instruction 
by  means  of  it.  The  missionary  teachers  were 
preparin.ir  books  in  the  Malagasy  language;  the 
arti.sans  were  teaching  the  people  carpentry, 
weaving,  tanning,  and  blacksmith  work;  and  a 
printiiig-pre.ss  having  been  .sent  out,  and  fonts 
of  iMiilagasy  type  cast  iu  England,  they  were 
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soon  printing  sclioo'.boolis  iinil  portions  of  tliu 
Script uies,  iiud  instructing  ilic  youii!,'  nnd  IcmcIi- 
aliU'  .Miilnniisy  lioys  in  lliciii-t  ni  priiitiiii;-.  'I'lio 
niis-^iiiiniries  were  cniiMgcd  in  Ininsluling  ilic 
Scriptures,  and  in  prciicliiug  as  soon  as  llicy 
cn'ild  cdniinand  tlic  lansiiiairc.  No  missionaries 
ever  worl^ed  liardci',  anil  none  liad  more  evi(l<nt 
inanifisiations  of  llie  divine  Idessing  on  liieir 
ialiors,  Necessarily,  llie  schools  held  a  |)romi- 
uenl  posiiion  in  their  work  fortlu' first  few  years. 
Tlie  king,  though  engaged  with  his  ainiy  and 
bis  wars,  encouraged  the  instruction  of  his 
peo|)le  to  tile  utmost  of  his  power.  Nearly 
100  schools  weic  established  in  the  capital 
and  its  vicinity,  an<l  l)et\veen  4,000  and  ")  tlOO 
pupils  of  lioih  sexes  |)assed  through  them 
before  18"2S.  having  received  the  elenienls 
of  a  good  education.  The  iuslruelion  in  the 
arts  (uid  trades  was  also  making  irreat  ))rogress. 
At  first  it  was  dillic\dl  to  overcome  the  strong 
incjudices  of  the  people  against  foreigiUMs  and 
their  teaching,  and  il  was  still  more  ditlicull 
to  teach  those  who  had  been  the  bondservants 
of  sin  and  addicted  to  the  grossest  vices,  to  be- 
come temperate,  chaste,  i)nre,  and  Christ-like. 
The  missionaries  fonnd,  after  they  became  able 
to  preach,  that  il  was  necessary  to  have  the 
Word  of  God  circulated  among  the  people  as 
far  as  possible;  and  hence  they  redoubled  their 
cll'orls  to  translate  the  Scriptures  (|uiekly,  and 
have  ihem  iirinled  and  circulated,  at  the  same 
time  multiplying  as  rapitlly  as  tliey  could  tlie 
uuniher  of  readers. 

A  church  wa^  ()rgaiii/.e<l  from  the  English 
residents  in  the  capital,  and  though  small  in 
lunnbers,  it  was  very  active  in  Christian  work  ; 
and  those  who  nnderslocMl  the  .Malagasy  tongue 
were  eiuouiaged  to  gather  the  yo\mg  Hovas 
for  religious  instruction  and  singing.  Two 
con'jreiralions  of  natives  for  Chrislian  worsliip 
were  formed  in  Antaiuinarivo,  and  very  fully 
alleiided  :  others  were  formed  in  villages  around 
the  <'apital.  and  two  or  three  in  Voni/ongo.  a 
disiiiet  aboui  a  day's  journey  to  the  west.  In 
January,  18','S,  the  (lospel  of  St.  Luke  in  .Mala 
,t:asy  was  put  to  pi  ss,  and  other  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  prnUed  as  ra|iidlyas  theyeoidd 
be  properly  prepared.  In  the  autuuui  of  ISiT 
a  permisvioii  had  been  received  from  the  king 
allowing  any  to  be  baptized  who  desired  to  re- 
ceive that  rite  ;  but  though  none  came,  there 
was  evidence  in  aliundinice  that  many  bait 
abai'doned  thcii'  idols,  and  were  seekini;'  after 
God,  and  that  llisiruth  w.as  limlingan  entrance 
into  their  heaits. 

It  was  at  Ibis  lime,  when  the  missionaries 
were  beginning  to  feel  encouraged  at  the  great 
success  which  seemed  to  lie  w  ithiii  their  grasp, 
that  Kimr  Itadaiuii  died,  on  the  ",'7111  of  .luly, 
lSv!M  Kailama  was  not  a  Chiislian  :  indeed  he 
was  a  man  of  many  and  heinous  faulls,  and  his 
(lealh.  at  the  early  age  of  thirly-si.\,  was  un- 
doubledly  due  to  his  excesses  and  sell'  indul- 
gence. 15ul  he  had  many  gocal  trails  ;  he  was 
liatriotic,  manly,  and  liulhful  ;  he  was  far- 
sii;liled,  and  even  his  ambition  led  him  to  di'- 
sire  the  improveineni  and  elevation  of  his  |)co- 
ple.  He  saw  that  a  wrilleii  language,  educa 
tion  luid  g<'neral  intelligence,  the  proinolion  of 
industry,  anil  thorough  military  (lisci|iline 
would  make  the  ilovas  sui>erior  to  idl  adjacent 
tribes  or  nations;  he  had  no  faith  in  the  na- 
tionid  idols  oi-  in  divination  :  and  wiihoui  any 
convi(  tioMsof  the  necessity  of  ]H'rsonal  religion, 
lie   was  i)ersuadeci   that   Christianity  would   be 


belter  for  his  iieople  tlfnn  heathenism.  The 
loss  of  such  a  ruler,  at  such  a  time,  seemed  llie 
severesi  blow  which  coidd  be  inllicled  upon  this 
infant  mission  ,  but  tJod  made  il  eventually 
the  means  of  the  greatest  good.  Hadiuiia  Imil 
selected  his  nephew  as  his  successor,  if  he  left 
iKi  son,  but  one  of  his  twelve  wives,  bv  no 
means  the  fav<nile  wife,  conspired  to  sect-re  the 
Ihroiie  to  herself,  and  succeeded.  Her  name 
was  Kabodo,  and  she  was  of  it  finnily  of  nobles 
of  the  tirsi  iiink;  but  she  wiis  of  violent  temper, 
utterly  unscrupulous  and  bloodlhirsiy,  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  idols,  and  given  tti  all  tliu 
vices  of  the  Ilovas.  She  ascended  the  throne 
as  Kanavalona  I  ;  and  her  (irst  olHcial  act  was 
the  pulling  to  death  of  all  the  lu'ar  relatives  of 
the  late  king,  and  all  the  otlieeis  who  had  been 
most  allached  to  him.  Some  of  these  were 
speared,  but  others  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
among  them  the  mother  and  sisiei'  of  Uadama, 
and  tlie  husband  of  the  lattei',  were  starved  to 
death  Xo  one  was  left  alive  who  could  contest 
her  claim  to  the  throne.  .Mr.  Haslie,  the  Hrit- 
ish  resident  and  wiirni  friend  of  the  mission- 
aries, had  died  at  Antananarivo  in  1!^'.>()  ;  but  his 
successor,  Mr.  Lyall,  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
country  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  and  bis  family 
were  subjected  I,)  gross  insults.  The  inission- 
lU'iesand  their  fol lowers  were  imluridlyiilarmcd; 
but  though  there  were  iiidiialions  of  a  coming 
storm  of  persecution,  il  pleased  God  that  its 
fury  should  be  averted  for  nearly  seven  year.s, 
and  that  the  new  eiaiverts  slaaild  be  gathered 
into  churches,  jiiul  encouraged  and  instructed 
by  the  missionaries  till  they  could  bear  u)> 
ag;;inst  per.secution  and  death  In  1S-J9,  'iiO,  and 
"M  the  (pieen  was  eiiga.ued  in  a  controversy, 
and  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  with  the  French. 
Their  war-ships  had  bombaided  Tamatiive,  Fiaile 
Point,  and  Point  Lance,  but  had  been  severely 
repulsed  at  Foule  I'oinl,  and  the  French  com- 
mander and  si.\  sailors  captured,  beheaded, 
and  their  heads  )iul  on  poles  on  the  shore  of  the 
town.  The  revolution  in  France  i)revented  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  ;  but  (Jueen  Kanavalonii, 
to  show  her  brutal  nature,  had  sent  out  her 
lumies  itgainst  the  coast  tribes  ucuth,  .south, 
and  west,  and  at  a  fearful  cost  of  the  lives  of 
her  own  subjects  had,  by  deceit  and  trickery, 
caused  the  suriender  of  great  numbers  of  the 
innocent  inhabitants,  on  the  iiromise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared  ;  and  then  butcheiing 
the  men,  had  taken  the  women  imd  youth  cap- 
lives,  iind  sold  tlicm  into  slavery.  In  1H81,  "&i, 
"i'ii.  and  'M  Ibcre  were  about  '.i^.OOO  ]>eople 
nuirdercd  in  these  raids,  while  moic  Ib.'iti  ."ill, 1100 
were  captured  and  sold  into  slavery.  In  laie 
district  on  the  west  coast  the  headmen  of  a 
clan  of  Sakalava  weic  accused  of  concealing 
arms,  seized  and  crucilled.  to  the  number  of 
some  luMidrcds,  the  crosses  suiidtinding  the 
village  ;  and  some  thinisands  of  the  people, 
whom  ihey  had  tried  to  defend,  were  seized 
and  sold  as  slaves.  So  great  was  the  rei.irn  of 
tenor,  that  the  pcojile  of  Vohilena,  in  the  forest 
bell,  escaped  to  the  forests,  and  became  brigands, 
plundering  all  who  came  that  way. 

During  this  period  the  (pieeii  found  little 
time  to  persi'iiiie  the  Christians,  amon.ii'  whom 
she  believed  there  weic  very  few  natives; 
while  she  hated  the  missionaries,  she  was  dis- 
poM'd  for  a  time  to  allow  them  to  teach  in  the 
schools,  to  print  school. books,  to  prosecute  sci- 
entific studies,  and  in  other  wtiys  to  improve 
the  condition  of   the  people.     Accordingly,  at 
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llif  111(1  of  six  iiiontlis  nftor  Rjulnniu's  rtenth 
tile  iiii.ssiouiirii's  WLTu  pLMiiiillcil  to  n'siiiuf  llu-ir 
liil)i)is,  iind  llif  schools.  IIr'  iniiislatioii  of  tliu 
Hcri|itui(.'s  and  otliiT  l)(K)ks,  ami  iliuii-  iiriiitinjr 
went  forwanl  rapidly  ;  the  New  TestaiiieiU 
translaiioii  was  completed,  aud  soon  alter.  I)j' 
Iheaidof  tile  JJritisli  and  Foreign  Uihle  fSociety, 
its  jiriiitinn-  was  coiiiiuenced.  Portions  of  the 
Old  Totanicnt.  and  particiiliirly  of  the  Psnlins, 
were  prepared  for  the  press,  and  the  translation 
of  the  whole  of  the  Ohl  Testuiiieiit  was  pushed 
forwMid.  Tliroiii;h  the  children  in  the  xhools, 
and  tliose  who  had  gone  out  from  them,  these 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  widely  circu- 
lated ;  and  when  in  l.'S-i'J  all  the  hoys  uhove 
thirteen  years  of  aire  in  the  schools  were  drafted 
into  the"  army,  large  (piantilies  (if  these  and 
other  srood  books  were  widely  c'rcnlated.  In 
l.s3;l  not  less  than  15,000  copies  of  parts  of  the 
JScriptnres  were  tinishud,  and  upwards  of  (!,000 
of  tlieiii  were  .sent  out  -Air.  and  .Mr.s.  Atkinson 
were  sent  home  in  July,  IHlij,  on  the  jilea  that 
their  permit  lo  remain  had  e.spired,  and  Mr. 
C'aiihorn  in  IS.i;!  ;  hut  there  were  ahont  a  dozen 
missionaries  and  their  faiiiilies  left,  and  none  of 
these  were  ordered  away  till  lS:i."),  when  .Me-sr.s. 
Cameron.  Frceinaii.  Chick,  and  Kitchiiig  were 
ilismissed.  During  these  years  the  missionaries 
who  were  able  lo  preach  had  been  very  active, 
and  their  labors  had  been  greatly  blessed.  No 
native  church  had  been  formed,  and  no  Mala- 
gasy had  been  baptized  until  18i5I  ;  but  on  the 
'J'^d  of  Jlay  of  tliat  year  the  (pieen  issued  a  mes- 
sage, granting  permission  for  the  baptism  of 
converts.  Hcgardiiig  this  as  the  direct  answer 
to  prayer,  the  missionaries  inoccedcd  to  avail 
thcms(''lves  of  it.  Tlicrc  were  manv  converts, 
and  on  the  JUtli  of  .May.  1831,  Mr.  GrilHtlis  bap- 
tized twenty,  and  the  first  native  church  was 
formed.  Baptisms  were  almost  constant,  other 
churches  were  formed  ;  and  in  a  few  months 
there  were  between  one  and  two  thousands  of 
nienihers  of  these  churches.  At  the  end  of  si.\ 
months  the  permission  to  bapli/.e  was  withdrawn 
ill  the  case  of  those  who  were  in  the  government 
service,  and  a  month  (jr  two  earlier  the  useof  w  iue 
at  the  Coniniuiiion  was  prohibited  to  the  .same 
class.  About  three  months  later,  in  January, 
l'*iii,  these  prohibitions  weree.\Iendcil  to  all  the 
lieople.  Hefore  ISHlj  the  altein|it  was  made  to 
(.livest  the  eilucalioii  given  in  the  schools  of  any 
religious  character,  and  llio.se  who  had  been 
bap  ized  were  put  iiilo  inferior  positions.  'l"hc 
queen  was  proceeding  ca',ilinn>ly.  but  it  was 
evident  that  a  decided  reailionary  policy  had 
commenced.  Liberty  lo  preach  and  print  still 
remained,  and  great  exertions  were  made  to 
prepare  a  large  number  of  books  for  circulation, 
and  to  iii^-lruct  I  In;  increasing  congrc^alions 
which  pressed  forward  to  hear  the  Word  of 
Ciod.  The  (.'hrisliaii  soldiers,  wlio  had  formed 
jiart  of  the  army  of  the  (pieen.  had  carried 
their  portions  of  the  Scriptures  with  them,  and 
all  over  the  island  little  groups  were  learning 
to  read,  meeliiu:  toirether  for  wor^hi)).  and 
Iriisiiiig  in  Christ  for  salvation.  The  more 
proini-.iiig  of  the  converts  were  seeking  for  in- 
struction lo  enable  them  to  preach  Cliiist  to 
their  countrymen.  In  .luiie,  ISIU,  the  mission- 
aries, thougfi  lookiiii;-  forward  to  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  the  slonn  of  peisecniion,  were  still 
able  to  jiraise  (iod  that  so  many  were  .savingly 
converted  and  that  the  work  was  going  forwanl 
with  siuh  power.  In  July,  1M4,  the  (pieen 
forbade  any  native  except  those  iu  the  govern- 


ment service  to  learn  to  read  or  write  ;  it  was 
evident  that  still  greater  trials  were  in  store  for 
the  Christians,  '['his  and  olher  proclanialioiis 
indicated  that  the  whole  force  of  theipicens  dis- 
pleasure was  to  be  visited  on  the  native  Chris- 
tians ;  and  a  few  who,  from  iinworlhy  motives, 
had  inaiiirested  some  friendsliii>  for  the  Chris- 
tians (though,  to  their  honor  be  it  siiid,  not  one 
of  those  who  had  received  baptism),  began  to 
withdraw  from  them,  and  associate  with  the 
heathen  p(n-tious  of  the  coiiimunity. 

liatsiinaulsa,  who  had  been  the  coniniaiider-iu- 
cliief  of  tliiMiri'.iy,  and  about  this  lime  became 
prime-minister  to  the  iiuceii,  was  the  chief  per- 
secutor, and  prompted  her  to  greater  cruelties 
than  even  her  brutal  nature  demanded.  It 
was  clear  to  him  that  if  Chrisiianity  was  not 
ari'cstc(l  the  idolatry  ol  le  country  would  be 
overturned,  and  the  cnsto.  s  of  their  ancestors 
forgoticn;  and  in  January,  1835,  at  his  insiiga- 
lion,  a  formal  accusation  was  made  against  tlie 
Christians,  before  the  chief  judges  of  the  llovas, 
and  tin;  following  charges  were  i)refcrre(l:  1st. 
They  despi.se  the  idols;  2d.  They  are  always 
praying;  3d.  They  will  not  swear,  but  merely 
atlirni;  4tli.  'I'hcir  women  are  chaste;  5th.  They 
are  of  one  mind  with  regard  to  their  religion; 
6lh.  They  obsi'rve  the  Sabbath  as  a  sacred  day. 
It  seems  that  their  enemies  could  allege  nothing 
against  them,  "except  it  were  concerning  the 
law  of  their  (iod." 

The  (jtieen  formed  the  opinion  that  their  de- 
spising the  idols  of  their  fathers,  and  ceasing 
to  pray  to  the  royal  ancestors  by  whom  the 
kingdom  had  been  founded,  would  surely  lead 
them  iu  time  to  despi.se  her,  and  treat  her, 
their  living  sovereign,  with  contempt,  reserving 
all  their  reverence  and  love  for  the  Lord  Christ. 
Thus  jcahaisy  was  added  to  her  hostility  to 
Christianitv. 

The  crisis  which  came  so  suddenly  was  said 
to  have  been  brought  alioiit  by  the  following 
incident;  An  intlucntial  chief  appeared  before 
the  (pieen,  and  rc(in<sted  that  a  bright  and 
sharp  spear  might  be  brought,  sayimr  "  that  he 
could  not  but  sec  with  grief  the  dishonor  done, 
both  to  the  idols  and  the  memory  of  the  (pieen's 
predecessors,  by  the  doctrines  of  the  foreigners, 
and  how  the  ancient  customs  were  being  de- 
stroyed, and  the  new  faith  was  spreading  on 
every  hand;  that  lliis  would  .soon  be  followed 
by  the  iiivasioti  of  Madagascar  by  the  Euro- 
peans; and  as  he  would  rallier  die  than  see  his 
sovereign  and  country  so  disgrace(l,  he  asked  for 
a  spear  to  pierce  his  heart  before  that  evil  day 
came." 

It  is  said  that  the  (pieen  was  so  alfected  with 
grief  and  rage  that  she  remained  silent  for  a 
coiisiderarile  time,  and  then  vowed  that  she 
would  imi  a  slop  to  Christianity  if  it  co»t  the 
life  of  every  Christian  on  the  island.  She  issued 
an  order  on  the  15lli  of  February,  1835.  for  a 
grand  kiiliarii  (a  mass-meeting  of  the  peojile).  to 
assemble  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  ^larcli.  on  the 
lilain  of  ^lahaniMsina,  west  of  the  capital,  and 
great  preparations  were  made  lor  the  iissenilily. 
On  the  .same  day  (February  15th).  all  the  •'  heads 
of  hundreds  "  were  assembled  on  the  same  plain, 
where  the  judges  met  them,  and  conveyed  the 
(lueen's  command  that  they  should  forthwith 
summon  all  who  were  able  to  walk — nun.  woin- 
(11,  children,  and  slaves— to  attend  the  kabary 
lo  be  held  that  day  fortnight,  on  the  1st  of 
-March.  None  were  to  remain  at  home  in  Iineri- 
na  except  cue  individual  iu  each  Louse,  to  lake 
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tliiirirc  of  llic  |iro|i('iiy.  (>n  the  JOtli  nf  Ki/Ii- 
niiiry  several  ollieers,  "lieiuled  Ity  IJiii-iiimiilsM. 
cnlt-rei)  the  chapel  at  AinlialduakMii^' i  in  the 
cai)ital  and  iea(l  a  letter  tioin  ihe  cjueen  ad- 
dressed to  the  missionaries,  lorhiddijig  relii;ious 
worshi",  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  Ihe  hss(  inlilinj; 
of  a  society,  to  her  subjects.  Tlie  Europeans 
were  permitted  to  follow  tlielr  own  customs 
and  religious  practices,  but  tliiy  could  not  be 
allowed  to  teach  Iliein  to  the  subjects  of  Hana- 
valona.  'I'hey  would  be  allowed  to  tench  such 
arts  and  sciences  as  would  be  beneficial  to  lier 
subjects,  but  nothing  bi'yond  these. 

At  the  great  Uabary  of  March  1st  there  wa.s 
tiring  of  cannon  and  musketry,  ami  tl'e  .soKliers 
surrounded  the  multitude  to  inspire  them  with 
terror,  and  then  the  i)riiuipal  judge  addressed 
the  kabarv,  delivciing  a  long  mrssjigc  from  the 
(pieeii,  calling  upon  all  who  had  been  bajMi/ed, 
all  who  had  worshipiied  and  kepi  the  tjabbatb, 
or  bad  entered  into  a  Christian  society,  to  come 
forward  and  accuse  themselves,  aial  idid'css 
such  crimes,  under  pain  of  death  Halsiiuanisu 
repeated  the  substance  of  liie  (iu(en's  royal  mes- 
sage, and  some  of  the  head  m(  n  replied  to  it 
with  servility.  Others  sc<'med  relui  lant  to 
make  reply;  when  Hainiharo.  one  of  the  queen's 
chief  ollieers,  and  for  tweiitj-tivc  years  a  prime- 
minister,  the  bitterest  of  persecutors  said  that 
unless  the  guilty  came  forward  witl.iu  a  month 
to  accuse  themselves,  the  ollieers  and  judges 
would  cut  ofl'  their  heads.  'I'lie  (|uecn  reduced 
the  time  for  confession  to  a  week.  About  Iwo 
thousand  confessed,  and  on  the  i)th  of  March, 
lyiJ."),  she  lUduounci  (1  scnte'iec  on  Ihcm.  'Ihe 
twelve  .senior  teachers  were  reduced  in  rank, 
and  four  hundied  of  the  ollieers  of  the  army 
were  degraded,  some  of  I  lem  to  the  con(liti<in 
of  connuon  suldiers.  Among  the  people,  tliose 
who  did  not  liold  ottices  under  'he  'roverinnent 
were  fined  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  had  avowed  their  all:ichineut  to  Chrisiiaii- 
ity.'  There  wei-e  alioul  I.tilMI  of  these.  There 
WHS  no  shedding  of  blood  at  this  lime;  hulas 
an  answer  to  ihe  carne-t  petition  of  the  mission- 
aries and  teachi'is  to  be  permilted  to  liacli  and 
preach  under  ccrlMin  resirietions,  the  (]U<cii 
ordered  that  any  Malagasy  who  was  seen  in 
(•ompany  with  any  of  the  missionaries  sliould 
be  arrested  and  put  in  chains.*  All  |>oriioMs 
of  Ihe  Scriptures  and  oilier  religious  books  were 
ordered  to  be  given  up,  ui'.dcr  ;he  severest  pen- 
alties:  but  many  were  ((jucealed.  and  gave  com- 
fort to  the  persecuted  ones  in  .ifiei- years.  All 
religious  meetings  were  prohibited,  and  spies 
connuissioned  to  hunt  the  Christians  and  iheir 
forbidden  books. 

In  .June  and  August  Messrs.  Cameron,  Free- 
man, Chick,  and  Kitchin,L^  left  Madagascar  by 
order  of  the  (|Ueen,  but  Kev.  Messrs.  I),  .bilins 
and  K.  Haker  remained  to  give  what  comfort 
and  hell)  Ihey  could  to  the  little  band  of  failhful 
disciples.  They  also  determiiu'd  to  complete 
the  translation  and  priming  of  Ihe  entire  Scrip- 
tures and  of  Ihe  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  Their 
3Iala,i:asy  printers, •Old  composiinrs  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  them,  but  they  toiled  on  till  thev 
had  completed  both  bocjks,  and  iiritiied  an  edi- 


*  The  5Ia1aKa.sy  punislinieiit  of  piiltint;  an  acoii'-wl 
person  In  oliiiins  was  one  of  Kftt'  Sfveriiv:  tht*  pris- 
oner liad  Imnds  or  collars  of  iron  aronnit  his  nei'k. 
waist,  and  anliles.  tlie  Inttfr  lieintr  sonietlnips  l>oniiil 
topetlier.  Tliese  t)aiiils  were  eontiHetett  tOir»'lher  l).v 
heavy  bars  of  iron,  so  tliat  sitting  wiis  iinpossilWt-, 
locomotiou  (liffloiilt,  and  the  toiture  was  constant. 


lion  of  about  one  thousand  copies,  w  hich  were 
soon  absorbed  by  Ihe  Christians,  who  concealed 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  fidiii  the  government 
spies  I'robably  the  larger  part  were  eventu- 
ally conliseated,  but  a  con.siderable  number 
.•aine  to  light  after  l{anavalona's  death.  Being 
again  ordered  to  leave  the  island,  Messrs.  .lohhs 
aiul  liaker  deiiaited  in  .Iidy,  18;{(l,  but  not  till 
they  had  bid  the  converts  an  alfeetionalc  fare 
wefl,  preaching  at  great  risk  in  the  ohi  i  hapel 
at  Ambalonakanga  from  the  te.M,  "  Lord,  si,ve 
us!  we  peiish.  "  They  retreated  to  Mauiitius, 
but  Jlr.  .Johns,  at  least,  visited  the  island  iiaue 
than  oiicc,  and  in  lS4lf  penetiatcd  to  the  capital, 
where  he  f(anid  )  bis  .sorrow  that  many  of  Ihe 
di.sciples  had  bi  i  called  to  sullci- martyidom, 
while  nine  at  the  lime  of  his  visit  were"  luit  to 
dealh  at  Amb6hipc)t.<y.  More  than  two  hundred 
Chrisli.  lis  were  .scattered  over  Ihe  country, 
many  of  them  in  chains,  others  hiding  froiu 
their  enemies,  but  all  "destitute,  atliictid,  tor- 
mented, "  yet  full  of  faith  and  trust  in  (iod, 
"enduring  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible"  to 
morlal  eyes.  Mr.  .lolins  made  great  elforts  to 
secure  Ihe  escape  of  siiine  of  these  to  Xo.sy  He, 
and  llieuce  to  Mauritius.  A  few  did  escape, 
but  the  stiict  ivalch  kept  up  by  the  (pieeii  len- 
dered  it  almost  impossible  for  tliem  to  evade 
her  spies.  In  1S4I^  .Mr.  .Johns,  who  had  a.irain 
visiud  Nosylie  ou  one  of  these  criands  of 
nuMcy,  succumbed  to  the  fever,  and  died  a  mar- 
tyr to  his  zeal  bathe  rescue  of  these  ..Malagasy 
converts. 

(iriaily  to  the  astoinshment  of  Queen  I{ana- 
valoiia,  her  jilan  f(a-  ixlingiiishing  Christianity 
in  -Madagascar  had  signally  failed.  She  had 
closed  ilic  schodls;  prohiliited  all  religious  meel- 
ings;  s(  nt  away  all  the  missionaries;  contiscaled 
all  the  poriioiis  nf  Scrijilures  ami  religious  books 
she  could  I. nil  by  her  spies;  degraded,  lined, 
and  whipiicd  ihe  Christians,  and  threalened 
tlieiii  wilh  severer  punishments:  and  yet  Ihe 
nuinlier  of  (  bristians  was  increasing  every  day. 
and  (piielly  bin  persistently  all  her  decrees  were 
.set  at  naught,  ."she  dc  lermined  U]ion  severer 
mea.sures,  for  she  had  sworn  a  .solemn  oath  to 
root  out  Christianity  if  she  had  to  luit  every 
Christian  to  deaili. 

y.i\v\y  in  1S;!()  K.-il'aiavavy,  a  woman  of  high 
rank,  was  accused  nl'  Cluisiianily,  and  wiis  con- 
demiied  to  death:  liiit  the  ipieen,  being  alarmed 
by  a  Linat  tire  in  the  capital,  spared  her  life  but 
IiikmI  her  heavily. 

The  <|ueen's  bloody  wars  and  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  lives  (if  her  soldiers,  who  perished 
by  lens  of  thousands,  had  led  lo  a  bmiine  and 
to  u]irising  in  .some  poitions  of  Imerina;  the.se 
she  put  down  wilh  a  strong  hand,  and  if  those 
accused  were  (  hrisliaiis,  tin  re  was  no  mercy 
for  I  hem.  In  Ihe  eight  months  following  .Messrs. 
.Johns'aiid  Hakei  siUpailure  in  .luly.  lS3(i,  1,01(5 
persiais  were  put  lo  death  in  the  capital  on 
various  charges,  iMIII  of  them  having  been  ile- 
clari'd  guilty  by  the  Idiir/i'/ni  ordeal,  and  either 
dying  from  the  poison  or  being  speared,  .")0 
being  burned  lo  death,  and  (io  kjlleil  by  criici- 
ti.xion  or  other  means.  That  a  considerable 
number  of  these  were  Chrisliaiis  was  cerlain; 
J)ut  the  avowed  e.veculions  for  professing  Chris- 
lianiiydid  not  begin  till  August,  IHIiT.  when  a 
prayer-ineeliiig  was  discovered  and  broken  up, 
those  who  had  attended  it  arrcsled  and  pun- 
ished; one  of  these,  a  v(uiiig  woman  named 
Hasalanni,  one  of  Ihe  eariiest  converts,  who  had 
been   bapti/.eil   by  3Ir.   Griffiths,  was  reserved 
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for  (It'iith  by  till'  quppn.  She  wns  first  cliuimil 
in  tiu- Wiiy  lo  iivimIiici' tlic  iiliiidsl  loiliirc,  mihI 
till'  next  ii'inniiiig  Ifd  In  the  pliicc  of  fXcculioii 
111  Aiiil)("ilii|ii)l-\%  wliiTi',  whili'  pniyinir  lliiil  llii; 
Lord  Wdulil  if(-fivt'  lici'  s|iii-il  iiiid  llmi  lliis  sin 
niiuiil  mil  lie  laid  lo  llif  I'lmriic  <d'  lit  r  niuidcr- 
ITS  slic  \vi;-  llinisl  lliKiuji'li  liy  111!'  fiiliil  s|>ciir, 
mid  ht'i-  lindy  lift  I"  lu'  di'vn'iircd  liy  llii'  wild 
dons.  Ill  ISU  UiilHr.ilidiy,  a  youiiL''  1ml  dc- 
vott'd  rliiisliiiii  niiiii,  siiilcrcd  iiiurlyrdoiu  on 
tlic  sniiii' spol.  Mild  Willi  llii'  siiiiif  holy  colitl- 
di'iici'  iiiid  joy.  Tilt' slorwi  of  |H'rsi't'iilion  now 
iiHii'iisfil  ill  violiiu'i'.  iiiiil  11  liiijri'  nuinlii'i'  of 
Cliri-liMiis  wuri'  iii)|iiih('iidpil  iinil  coiidi'iniit'd 
to  d.alli.  Anioiiii'  llif  nunitifi  wiTi'  six  (four 
ini'ii  Miiil  two  wonii'ii,  one  of  llic  liillcr  liiiiiir 
l{iif:iniviivy,  iili'i'iidy  ini'iilioni'di.  who  fscii|>f(l 
fioin  lilt'  islMiitl  mid  ifinlii'il  Kii.irliiiiil.  .Most 
of  llinsi'  who  wt'ic  foiult'iniifd  siilVi'ii'il  tliiith 
liy  till'  spfiir,  .Miiiiy  wt'if  sL'iitt'iufil  to  tiike 
ilii'  1(111(1(11(1  ortlriil,  iiiitl  hfiiiir  ufiit-riilly  dc- 
fliu-fil  irnilly.  wt'if  spi'iii'fii  if  llicy  ilid  mil  ilit? 
lirsi  fimu  ilit'  poison.  Many  wcri'  tli'privi'ti 
of  tlii'ii'  hniiors  1111(1  milk,  mid  if  in  ihc 
iinny,  wliiitcvir  tlifir  iiink,  wfff  ilcLiiadcd  to 
Ihi'  posiiionof  foiiiiiion  soldifrs.  llfavy  linos 
wiTi'  fxat'ii'd  from  otlit-rs;  many  wt'ie  soltl  inio 
lior|Htiial  slavfiv,  and  sonif  wire  siiil  lo  thi- 
most  unlifiillliy  porlions  of  ihi'  fimst  to  tlie 
from  lilt'  falal  marsh  ffvcrs. 

'riicrc  wi'rt'  many  hiiiiilrtcls  of  ihcsc  siitfcri'is 
for  C'hrisl's  sakf,  hul  iioiif  of  tlifiii  liiriiitl  liiick 
lo  itlols,  or  lo  tilt'  vilt'  lift;  of  tin;  lii'allicn;  and 
what  was  I'siiccially  asionishiii^-  to  ilif  ipiccii, 
tlit'iv  wt-rc  scort's  of  atllu'ix'iils  lo  tlii'  new  failli 
for  t'virv  out;  whom  shf  put  lo  diiilli.  Tin; 
pi'isi'iulioii  rairttl  lii'rcily  in  lSo!»,  1S40,  1841, 
1111(1  isfj. 

Till'  yt'iirs  from  IS-t:!  to  1S48  wore  marki'd  by 
a  (h'cidcd  lull  in  llic  pcrscfulion.  The  (|iii'i'n 
wasiii  (lilticiiHics  w  ilh  liolh  Hnurlaiid  and  i''i:iiicc, 
and  lu'r  alU'iilion  was  divcrlfil  from  the  t'liiis- 
liaiis  liy  ihi'  incidcnis  of  tin'  war.  In  Iliis  lull 
of  till'  pi'rscculiii.ir  spirit  ilic  iros|ii'l  made  liiTiit 
prniTi-fss.  The  (luccn's  son.  Hiik("ilo  (aflcrward 
Kailama  II  ).  look  a  irrcal  iiiti'ii'sl  in  the  Cliiis- 
tiiiiis,  and  ii  is  ■-aid  pinffsscd  conversion;  I'lincc 
Itainoiija,  his  cdu^in,  was  alrfady  an  ai'live 
Chiisiiaii,  and  had  ^ullVrcd  for  the  failli,  and 
ainoiiL''  (ilhcis  of  iiiihic  rank  llic  son  of  Hiiiiii- 
liavo,  tin;  piiinc-miiiislcr  of  llic  (piccii,  and  Ihi; 
iiKisi  violciil  pciNcciilor  ainonu'  llic  llovas,  had 


The  native  preachers 
alnio^l  openly  in  the 
and  very  many  were 
Anollicr  licry  liaplisin 
lis  of  l.s|().  'riii.  (|iiccn 
Was   lieconiiiiir   laiirelv 


joined  llic  Clnisiiaiis. 
preached  and  liapti/.cd 
siiliurlis  of  the  capilal 
added  to  llie  churches, 
caiuc  in  llie  early  mom 
tindiiijr  llial  her  realm 
Cluislian  in  spite  of  her  previous  elforls.  re 
solved  now  to  trv  still  severer  ineaiis  of  fultill- 
ill!,'  hev  vow.  On  the  'Jsih  of  .March,  1.S4!I, 
liiiieteeii  Clirislians,  all  of  llieni  of  excelleiU 
families  and  four  of  llieiii  at  least  from  ihc  liiirli- 
e~l  nobles,  were  conileimii-d  to  die  ftu'  the  crinie 
of  bciiiii-  Clirislians.  Fiflccn  were  to  be  hiirlt  tl 
over  llie  clilTs  at  Ampainarinr.na,  a  perpeiiilic- 
iilar  -.vail  of  rock  1")M  feel  hiiili,  and  with  a 
rocky  ravine  or  e  ifiou  at  the  botlom.  This  is 
now  known  as  the  Kock  of  Flnrlinu'  of  Antana- 
narivo. The  ((iieeti  looked  ilown  from  her  iml- 
ace  windows  and  sjiw  her  subjects  dashed  lo 
pieces  because  they  were  Christians.  The  idols 
were  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  eiich 
victim  was  lowered  by  ii  rope  ii  lit  lie  way  over 
the  precipice,  and  the  deuumd  made, ' '  Will  you 


worship  this  i^iid  ?  or  will  yon  cease  to  priij'  to 
Clirisi  ■.'"  The  aiiswt  r  in  each  case  was  iin  ein- 
plialic  "No!"  and  the  rope  was  ci  mid  the 
nuirlyrs,  often  siiiudni;  as  tliey  went,  were 
hurled  down  upon  the  rocks  below.  Only  one 
of  Ihc  ttintlemiied  was  spared— a  yoniif;  \i'w\ 
of  tiltecu.  a  relalive  anil  favoiite  of  the  (pie.'ii, 
who  lindinir  her  linn  caused  li(;r  lo  be  liikcii 
away  aiitl  .••enl  to  a  distant  villajre  on  the  cliarf.'e 
that  she  was  insane.  This  nolilc  jiirl,  Kavivii 
by  name,  lived  lo  found  a  lar^e  Christ iaii  church 
in  the  place  w  here  she  was  txiletl,  and  to  bring 
her  falher  ami  her  relatives  lo  Christ.  .Mr. 
Kllissaw  her  in  1SU:2. 

Four  of  the  nineteen  who  were  condeinneil  to 
dcalli  that  day  were  andrians  or  nobles  of  the 
hii^hesi  rank,  and  as,  by  the  llova  cnsloni,  their 
blood  Could  nol  be  shed,  the  (lueeli  resolved  lo 
put  Iheni  totleath  by  burnini;  Iheinal  the  .stake. 
The  sentence  was  executed  at  Faiavfjhilra.  il 
level  siimiiiil  of  the  iKnthern  ridn'c  of  hills  of 
the  cily,  just  where  it  beirins  lo  sloiiedown  lo  the 
ureal  plain.  Of  these  four,  two  were  husband 
ami  wife,  Ihc  latter  aboiil  to  become  a  molher. 
They  w.-ilkctl  calmly  lo  the  place  of  execulioii. 
siiiuiiiii'  the  sweet  .Malajiasy  liymiis  which  had 
been  their  joy  in  the  past  and  were  Ihcir  solace 
now.  Arrivetl  al  the  |ilaee  they  meekly  sur- 
remlered  themselves  lo  be  fastened  lo  Ihc  stakes. 
Amid  a  tcrrilic  storm  of  rain  and  linlilniiii;  llie 
tires  were  kindled  and  iiionnled  hii;lier  and 
liiuinr,  but  no  cry  of  pain  proceeded  from  tin; 
funeral  pyres,  bin  luilv  soiiij:s  of  praise,  and 
these  prayers,  recordeit  by  a  failhtnl  di.seiple 
who  wilncsM'd  their  marlyrdom:  "O  Lord, 
receive  our  spirits;  for  'I'liy  love  lo  us  1ms  causetl 
this  lo  conic  lo  lis;  bill,  O  Lord  1  lay  nol  Ibis 
sill  lo  llie  ( liarire  of  our  rulers."  The  Chiisii.in 
lady  had  llie  paiiirs  of  maternity  added  to  liie 
terrors  of  tlic  Maine,  but  slie  utlcrctl  no  cry  (d' 
aiiLiuisli  even  when  Ihc  brutal  t;xeciili(iner  with 
his  ^pear  tlirusi  the  ncw-boru  babe  back  into 
llie  Haines.  When  their  bixlics  were  coiisiimed 
the  bodies  of  llio-e  who  had  been  Ipi-led  over 
the  clilf  at  Ampaniarinana,  or  such  portions  of 
them  as  had  not  bi;cii  devoured  by  Ihc  wild 
tloir  .  wt'if  brouiihl  to  Faravohilrn  and  burned 
in  the  same  tires  which  had  consumed  the  other 
mariyrs. 

This  was  only  the  lieiriniiinir  The  (pieen's 
riifre  increased  every  day,  iiiid  she  was  con- 
stantly invciiliii^'  some  new  lorlure.  Her 
priine-niinislcr,  I{ainiliai(),  was  etpially  fero- 
cious with  his  mistress  as  u  perseculor— both 
had  sons  who  were  converls,  or  al  least  fearless 
advocales  of  the  Clirislians.  They  resorled  to 
crucilixion,  and  fearinjr  lest  Ihc  airony  of  lliis 
for. II  of  death  should  nol  be  sullleient.  when 
llicy  wert;  nearly  ileatl  with  huiiirer  and  thirst 
ami  t'xliiiiistion,  lires  were  liiihtetl  under  the 
cros.ses,  and  lliese  and  the  niarlyrs  were  con- 
sumed loLfelhcr.  Al  Findaim,  a  plain  adjacent 
to  the  capilal.  scores  of  victims  were  put  to 
death  by  sioniiifr,  and  the  horrors  of  this  form 
of  dcalh  lis  I'lunniillcd  by  -Midimiisy  hands  were 
said  to  have  exceeded  all  ollicrs.  The  friends 
of  those  ]iut  todealli  at  Fladana  stole  forlh  at 
niirlil.  and  at  llie  iinminenl  peril  of  their  lives 
carried  otf  for  inlerment  all  Ihnt  could  be  col- 
lected of  Ihcir  reniaiiis. 

Kvery  i>ossible  indignity  was  inflicted  upon 
those  who  were  condemned  to  death.  These 
executions  were  conlinued  till  hundreds  hail 
]ierislie(l.  In  addiiion  to  lliose  who  endured 
the  extreme  j)enally  of  death  by  these  vurioiis 
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modi's  of  (Icstnictioii,  a  far  liiriror  miinber  siif- 
fcri'd  in  oiIiit  wiivs,  anil  in  very  many  cases 
tliL'ir  sntTciinfTs  icrminalcd  in  dcaili  oi'  liclplcss- 
lass.  Tliirtyscvin  picaciicis,  wiili  liu-ir  wives 
and  faiidlies,  were  consijined  to  a  life  of  iire- 
deemiible  slavery.  'I'lie  iiroperly  of  tiiose  wlio 
were  sold  into  slavery,  as  well  as  of  those  wiio 
were  exueuled,  was  allowed  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  rabble,  who  were  thus  encoura,i,'ed  to 
become  spies.  Over  KK)  were  tloiriied  terribly 
witl'  whips,  and  then  sentenced  to  work  in 
chains  for  life.  Many  who  htid  property  were 
lieavily  lined,  and  the  nobles  who  liad  professed 
Christiiinity  were  not  only  deprived  of  their 
rank,  but  were  forced  to  the  hardest  and  most 
menial  labor.  Ortlcers  of  the  army  were  re- 
duced to  the  ranks  aiul  condemned  to  severe 
labor  in  buihling  a  large  stone  liou.so  as  a  gov- 
ernment fai'tory,  anil  were  branded  with  the 
words  Txi-liitthi'iriiiut, — "  That  which  is  not  to  be 
inntated," — to  prevent  others  from  following 
their  example.  "Altogether,  in  tlie  early  spring 
of  1849,"  says  the  Hev.^E.  Prout,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
"I.IIUO,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  but 
ir.ore  probably  upwards  of  a,()00,  were  thus 
severely  punished  and  tortured  because  they 
had  either  professed  or  favored  the  religion  of 
Jesus." 

This  cruel  persecution  went  on  for  years. 
The  .judges  were  incessantly  occupied"  with 
examinations,  and  the  least  act  or  word,  the 
vaguest  .suspicion,  exposed  all,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  to  be  dragged  before  Iheni.  The 
country  was  sciaired  in  all  directions  bv  the 
spies  of  the  (pieen  and  the  idol-keepers,  fjomi- 
ciliiiry  visits  were  of  daily,  often  of  hourly. 
recnrVenco,  and  slaves — usually  an  att'ectionate 
class  of  the  inhabitants — watched  their  owners' 
every  movement,  and,  for  the  first  lime,  found 
themselves  listi  lied  to  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Numbers  fled  t.i  the  mountains,  or  hid  them- 
selves in  the  depths  of  the  neigliboihig  forests, 
eking  lai  a  scanty  subsistence,  until  want  and 
exposure  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  Others  con- 
structed hidiug-places  in  their  own  houses,  in 
their  rice-pits,  and  on  their  ow  n  farms,  and  were 
there  tended  and  supplied  with  food  by  their 
relalives  for  years,  reap])eiiriiig  long  after  ihcy 
had  been  accounted  dead. 

The  four  principal  iilaccs  of  execution,  Am- 
bohiiiotsy,  Anipamarinana.  AmbalonukiUiga, 
ami  Fiinivoliitra,  have,  since  the  (pieen's  death, 
been  made  the  sites  of  four  nieinorial  churches 
of  .stone,  capable  of  seating  about  one  tlmusaiid 
worsliijipers.  The  money  for  erecting  these 
was  furnished  I)y  English  friends  of  the  IVIalji- 
gasy  Christians,  but  the  Christians  have  them- 
selves erected  excellent  and  commodious 
churches  on  other  sites,  where  the  blood  (>f  the 
martyrs  was  shed.  All  the  testimony,  both 
heathen  and  Christian,  shows  that  not  only  was 
there  no  recantation  among  these  ronverts  to 
Chrislianity,  many  of  whom  were  illilerale  and 
but  recently  brought  to  Chiisl.  liut  Ihiit  they 
bore  the  gross  indignities,  and  the  cruel  and 
teirible  deaths  to  which  tlii'V  weie  subjeiled, 
with  (piiet  heroism  and  inifMltering  trust  in 
(iod.  ■'  Let  us  go  and  see  how  these  Chrislians 
111  have;  they  are  saiil  not  to  be  afraid  to  die," 
were  the  words  of  some  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  royal  household.  The  same  ollicers 
said  afterward.  "  We  were  near,  and  saw  all 
that  took  place.  The  Christiaus  were  uot 
afraid,  and  ilid  not  recant." 


Their  fortitude  and  courage  iiroduccd  a  deep 
imi>ression  on  tlie  minds  of  the  i)eoi)le.  The 
cruelly  of  the(|ueen  was  beginning  to  defeat  its 
own  purpose.  The  heathen  saw  that  there  was 
a  power  in  the  Christian  religion  whiidi  over- 
came all  earthly  opposition,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  the  most  truly  loyal  of  all  llie  ipieen's 
subjects.  JIany  felt  and  said;  " 'I'his  is  the 
finger  of  (iod;  there  must  be  something  divine 
in  this  belief;"  and  tliey  were  led  to  become 
Christians  notwithstanding  the  peril  to  which  it 
e.xjiosed  them. 

This  ])erseculion  continued  with  great  fury 
till  IH.VJ,  when  the  duidi  of  I{ainihi\ro,  the 
prime-minister  (who  had  been  even  more  liitter 
in  his  persecuting  spirit  than  the(|ueen  herself); 
the  intlueiice  of  the  young  prince,  which  was 
exerted  in  favor  of  Christianity;  and  of  his 
cousin  Hamonja.  who  was  an  active  Christian — 
were  instrumental  in  producing  greater  tolera- 
tiim.  But  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  dethrone 
the  ipieeu,  instigated  by  a  French  adventurer, 
and  maliciously  diargeil  against  the  Christians, 
furnished  a  pretext  for  the  commencement  of  a 
new  and  still  more  bloody  persecution  by  the 
queen  in  1857. 

During  this  iieriod  of  comparative  quiet, 
Uev.  William  Ellis,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
London  Missionaiy  Society,  made  three  visits  to 
Madagascar,  in  the  ho])e  of  bringing  comfort  to 
the  suHering,  faithful  disciples  in  Imeriua,  in 
1853, 1854,  aiid  1856.  He  reached  Tamatave  and 
other  towns  on  the  east  coast  in  1853  and  1854, 
and  Antananarivo  in  1855.  Again  in  Alarch, 
185(!,  he  visited  the  island.  In  these  vi.sits  he 
was  able  to  cheer  and  comfort  many  of  the 
Christians,  to  distribute  many  copies  of  the 
Malagasy  New  Testament,  and  in  his  third  visit 
to  makethe  acquaintance  of  tlie  young  Prince 
Hakoto  (later  Hadania  IL),  of  whom  he  formed 
a  high  ojiinion.  J le  was  also  presented  to  the 
queen,  who  treated  him  courteously,  b'  '  oldly. 
lie  returned  to  England  in  March,  .  j7,  and 
three  months  later,  the  last  great  persecution 
was  commenced.  On  the  3d  of  July.  1857,  the 
population  of  the  capital  were  driven  from  their 
liomes  by  the  soldiers  to  a  great  kabarv  or 
NationalAssembly.  Theinieen  a  inouuceil  her 
determination  to  stamp  out  Cliri  'ianity.  All 
suspected  persons  were  iiu|)risoned,  and  daily 
kabiirys  (assemblies)  were  held  in  the  city  and 
its  neighborhood  to  denounce  the  Christians. 
A  few  days  after  the  first  great  assembly,  tweu- 
ty-one  were  stoned  and  then  beheaded;  many 
others  sulfered  at  the  "  Uoek  of  Hurling;"  and 
it  wasl)elieved  that  this  was  llie  n.ost  fatal  of 
all  the  iiersi'culioiis.  A  V.wjn;  number  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  langena  ordeal,  by  which  many 
died,  and  many  more  were  ]iul  in  chains  and 
reduced  loslavery.  This  persecution  was  main- 
tained for  nearly  three  years.  Hut  deliverance 
wasnowal  hand.  On  the  15th  of  August,  18(il, 
the  queeii  died.  She  had  reigned  thirty-three 
years,  and  twenty-five  of  those  j-cars  had  bi  en 
"marked  by  eruel  peiseculion  of  the  .sidnls  of 
God,  and  vain  elT'  is  to  root  out  Chiistiaiiily 
from  the  island  The  result  had  been  thiit 
those  who  were  persecuted  "  went  everywhere, 
preaching  the  W' ';:!."  Chiistian  life  had  at- 
tained a  depth  iiower,  and  reality  which  wiaild 
have  been  inipos.sible  in  a  time  of  ease  and 
prosperity,  All  thiit  an  absolnle  sovereign, 
liacked  by  a  powerful  government  and  a  nu- 
merous army,  could  do  to  dislodge  Christianity 
from  the    country   had  been  done.      Several 
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tliousand.s  had  lieeii  jiut  to  death  in  various 
wiivs.  Yet  the  lillle  coiniiaiiy  of  lielieviiiijiiien 
and  women  left  liy  tlicir  Knjclisli  pastors  and 
li'ii(;hers,  as  sheep  wilhoiil  a  siicphinl,  in  lyilti, 
hud  imilli|ilii'd  at  least  twenty-fold  in  IHtil,  and 
h.id  attained  to  a  fulness  of  fidtli  and  love, 
which  lu(Mij;lil  their  heallieii  frllow-couiitry- 
mi'M  lo  Clirist  more  surely  limn  anv  preaching 
could  do.  They  had  studied  the  U'ord  of  God 
very  faithfully,"  and,  like  Paul,  they  kiiew  in 
whom  they  had  lulieved.  Their  patient  trust 
in  God,  their  fori^iviii,;;  spirit,  had  ofli'ii  inelled 
the  hearts  of  their  jierseculois.  Their  purity 
of  life  and  morals  was  attested  liy  their  ene- 
mies; their  reli;;i(iii  was  their  only  crime.  On 
the  18th  of  Anirust  I  he  Prince  IJakolo,  the  son 
of  Hauiivalona  I.,  succeeded  hismotlier  with  the 
title  of  Uadamall.  .Mr.  Ellis  says:  "  The  sun 
<lid  not  set  on  tlu^  dav  on  which  Uadaina  II. 
became  Kiiiu;  of  Jladaj^'ascar  before  he  iiad 
|iro(^laiined  e(pial  protection  to  all  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  di'clared  that  every  man  wa8  friie 
to  worslii|)  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
Ids  own  coiiscienee,  without  fear  or  danger." 
Prison  doors  were  opened,  the  fetters  were 
knocked  oil  from  tlu^  prisoners,  messengers 
were  dispatched  to  tlii^  remote  and  i)estilential 
districts,  to  which  many  of  the  Christians  had 
been  banished,  to  save  alive  those  who  liad  not 
ulready  perished  from  disease  and  exhaustion, 
to  remove  the  heavy  and  cruel  chains  they  had 
worn  so  long,  and' to  set  free  those  who  bad 
been  consigned  to  hopeless  slavery.  The  exiles 
hastened  home.  .Men  and  women,  wan  and 
wasted  with  snllering  and  want,  reai)peaicd  in 
the  city,  to  the  astonisliinent  of  their  neighbors, 
who  had  deemed  them  long  since  dead,  and  to 
the  grateful  joy  of  their  friends.  The  long- 
desired  jubilee  had  come,  and  gladness  and  re- 
joicing everywhere  prevailed;  wliile  even  the 
heathen,  who  had  sympathized  with  the  Chris- 
tians in  their  sufferings,  now  congratulated 
them  on  their  deliverance. 

Within  a  month  after  the  queen's  decease 
eleven  houses  were  opened  for  the  worsliip  of 
Ood  la  the  capital  and  great  numbers  in  the 
udjaceut  country,  and  churches  were  being 
erected  everywhere,  and  filled  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath  with  rejoicing  worshippers.  Within  a 
very  few  years  tlie  memorial  churches  were 
erected,  which  rendered  Antananarivo  famous 
alike  for  its  churches  and  palaces. 

liadaina  II.  invited  the  missionaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  c-^pecially  bis 
friend  Rev.  Wiliiimi  Ellis,  to  return.  Mr. 
Ellis  reached  the  capital  in  June,  1862,  and 
was  followed  in  August  by  three  ordained 
ministers,  a  medical  missionary,  a  teacher  and 
a  printer,  who  were  all  soon  busy  resuming  the 
work  laid  down  in  1830.  Christianity  had  tri- 
umphed. The  3,000  adherents  to  the  Christian 
cause  who  then  braved  the  rage  of  the  persecut- 
ing queen  had  become  a  host  of  40,000,  only 
about  one  fifth  of  them  baptized  believers,  but 
nil  witnesses  for  Christ,  and  ready  to  suffer  and 
(lie  for  Ilim.  In  this  jubilee  of  deliverance 
many  were  daily  added  to  the  churches.  Back 
of  these  were  more  than  100,000  who,  though 
not  believers,  had  rejected  idols  and  were  ready 
to  embrace  Christianity.  Provision  was  made  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  reopening  the  schools,  and 
the  king  gave  his  sanction  and  aid,  for  he  de- 
sired that  the  children  should  be  educated,  and 
that  the  nation  should  make  progress.    The 


printing  was  also  actively  resumed,  and  this 
was  of  great  service  lo  the  king. 

Kadaina  II.  was  a  man  of  fair  abilities,  and 
of  a  kindly  and  amialilc  disposition.  lie  had, 
in  the  later  years  of  his  niotlicr's  life,  been  very 
heartily  in  .syinpatliy  with  the  Christians,  and 
liad  boldly  defended  Ilieiii,  soinetimes  at  the 
peril  of  his  own  life.  lie  had  never  united  with 
any  of  the  churches,  nor  did  he  profess  to  be  a 
CliristiMn  after  he  caiiie  to  the  throne,  tliough 
he  liad  often  said  he  hoped  to  become  one, 
His  earliest  proclamations  were  very  favorable 
to  Cliristianily,  giving  pcrfecl  religious  freedom 
to  all,  and  inviting  religious  teachers  to  come  to 
the  country.  He  also  invited  traders  and  for- 
eigners to  come  to  the  island  and  establish  trado 
there.  He  also  abolished  all  export  and  import 
duties,  '''lie  immediate  result  of  this  was  that 
the  cheap,  vile  ruiiKjf  the  .Mauritius  was  poured 
into  the  island  in  immense  (|naiitities,  and  the 
great  trade  in  bullocks  and  other  commodities 
was  paid  for  in  this  horrible  stntf.  The  na- 
tives, especially  of  the  coast  tribes,  who  had 
previously  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  their  own 
rum,  wliicli  was  more  costly,  now  became  ut- 
terly besotted  and  ruined,  both  in  body  and 
estate.- J  He  made  manj"  other  decrees  which 
were  wise  and  good.  He  restored  the  lands 
and  property  to  the  Christians  wliich  had  been 
confiscated  by  his  mother's  orders.  He  dimin- 
ished very  greatly  the  faiiompiiana  or  unre- 
([uited  service,  which  had  been  exacted  from 
the  common  people  by  the  government  or  no- 
bles, and  set  the  example  of  paying  for  labor 
in  noney.  He  .set  free  all  the  captives  of  the 
Uelsileo,  Silkalava,  and  other  tribes  which  his 
mother  had  raided;  and  not  only  restored  their 
property  so  far  as  he  could,  but  sent  back  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  perished.  lie  endeav- 
ored to  make  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and 
to  secure  for  his  people  the  advantages  of  for- 
eijjn  inventions. 

But  with  these  good  laws  and  decrees  he 
made  many  bad  ones,  which  worked  great  in- 
jury to  himself  and  his  country.  He  became 
very  intimate  with  a  wily  and  unscrupulous 
Frencli  adventurer  named  Lambeit,  the  same 
one  who  had  conspired  against  his  mother,  who 
led  him  into  intemperance  and  other  vices,  that 
he  might  have  more  power  over  him.  While 
intoxicated,  the  king  conceded  to  Lambert  over 
one  third  of  the  arable  lauds  of  the  island,  the 
privilege  of  working  all  its  mines,  and  of  con- 
ducting manufactures,  and  of  bringing  in  as 
many  Jesuits  as  he  pleased.  These  concessions 
were  all  violations  of  the  long-established 
"customs "of  the  Ilova  rulers,  but  Lambert 
induced  him  to  sign  contracts  for  them,  with- 
out any  compensation.  He  had  also  surround- 
ed himself  with  young  men,  many  of  them 
heathen,  and  of  dissolute  habits,  with  whom 
he  engaged  in  gross  excesses,  and  who  con- 
trolled the  appointments  to  offices,  and  really 
governed  the  realm.  These  young  favorites 
were  called  the  Mi'minnho.  At  their  jirompt- 
ing,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  idol-keepers,  he 
promulgated  a  decree  that  all  differences  of 
opinion,  whether  tf  individuals  or  of  villages 
and  towns,  nii'dit  oe  settled  by  open  battle  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  that  the  successful  party 
should  not  be  called  to  account  for  any  deaths 
which  might  result.  This  was  really  opening 
the  way  to  civil  war,  and  the  wiser  nobles  and 
leaders  would  not  permit  this  law  to  go  Into 
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rlTf'ct,  nor  llic  Mc'^tmimlso  to  ronllniu'  to  nilc. 
'I'lif  most  |io\V(  ll'lil  ol  the  llolilcM  Weill  to  Ilic 
kiiijr  iiml,  on  llicir  kiircs,  Ipcir^'cd  liim  to  revoke 
tMs  lieeire  Mini  f;ive  il|)  liie  .MeimiinUo.  lie 
olisliimlely  I't'l'ii'-ed  to  dit  eillier;  ii  revolution 
riisiieil;  the  Meimiu.iso  were  seeurecl,  iitid  most 
(>r  llielii  |iiit  to  deiilli;  mid  the  king,  still  eoii- 
tiiiiiiiii;  oli-^tiimte,  wiis  sirimgled.  No  oilier 
deallisaiid  no  riots  ensued,  iiiul  the  next  <l,'iv 
the  (lueeii,  Kidirido,  wiis  |iro<luinied  iis  ii  eoiisii- 
tulioiiid  sovereiu'ii,  rulilij;  in  eonneclion  willi 
llie  liody  of  iioliles  iind  the  lieiids  of  llie  people. 
The  new  (|ileeii  was  tidied  to  ihe  Ihioiie  ns 
Itiisoheriiiii.  The  coiisliniiioiml  inovisions  were 
few  iind  simple.  Iiiil  very  ellcclive.  These  lire 
siimples:  I.  "The  sovereif;ii  sliiill  not  drink 
spirituous  jiipiors."  t>.  "  I'erfect  freedom  and 
proleelion  is  j;uiiriiiili'ed  to  all  foreii^iierH  who 
are  oliedieiil  to  Ihe  laws  of  the  countiy."  !<. 
"  Friendly  relations  are  to  be  ludnlainL'd  with 
all  other  nalions."  4.  "  I'rolectioii  iiiid  lilierly 
to  worship,  tench,  and  |iroiiiote  Cliristiaiiity  iiri^ 
neeiired  to  Ihe  nnlivel'liristiiinsas  well  as  to  for- 
tiy;iiei's."  .'i.  "  The  sovereiirii  or  any  other  jier- 
soii  may  not  sell  to  foieijrner.s  iiiiy  liiiids,  or 
mines,  or  waterfalls."  This  last  was  the  revival 
of  an  old  law. 

tjuei'ii  Hasoheilim  was  not  aCliristian,  but  an 
idolater;  but  .she  was  a  woman  of  good  sense 
and  integrity,  and  she  carried  out,  in  nerfeei 
good  faith,  the  iigreemenl  she  had  made,  and 
even  added  many  favors  to  the  t'liristians.  She 
liad  (iilllculties  at  first  with  the  yi\kidAviis  and 
some  of  the  oilier  trilies,  who  would  not  be- 
lieve that  Itadimm  II.  was  dead;  later  she  had 
troubles  with  Liiinbert,  who  insisted  on  his 
eonoession,  and  threatened  localise  the  French 
squiulrou  to  bombard  Tamatave  unless  it  was 
yielded.  He  was  tiniilly  (piieted  by  the  pay- 
ment of  Ijt240,00()  by  Ihe  llovii  government. 
8lie  was  also  greatly  annoyed  by  the  .Tesuit 
priests,  who  were  really  French  spies.  They 
demanded  sites  for  churches,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  their  schools,  anil  were  given  to  in- 
truding into  the  palace,  and  administerinj'  their 
ritual  and  rites,  without  asking  anybody  s  i)er- 
mission.  They  claimed  to  have  crowned  Ua- 
dama  II.,  and  when  Queen  Uasoherina  was  dy- 
ing, and  liad  been  for  many  hours  unconscious, 
to  have  administered  extreme  unction  and 
ushered  her,  all  unknown  to  herself,  into  heaven 
ns  a  devout  Catholic  queen.  Slic  found  it 
necessary  to  depose  her  first  prime-minister  for 
intemperance,  and  replaced  him  by  his  lirother, 
Rainilaiarivony,  who  became  later  distinguished 
ns  the  ablest  of  Oriental  statesmen. 

But  in  all  her  relations  with  the  missionaries 
and  Christ  inns  she  was  a  good  and  just  ruler, 
and  (luring  her  reign  the  churches  prospered, 
and  the  mission  work  went  on  very  satisfac- 
torily. From  1804  to  18(W,  Ihe  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  had  planled  .some 
missions  at  Tamatave  and  at  Foule  Point,  but 
owing  to  the  climate  did  not  for  some  time 
meet  with  great  success,  and  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
from  the  coast  in  1874  they  transferred  their 
headquarters  to  the  capital,  though  still  main- 
taining a  niis.sion  at  Tamatave  and  its  vicin- 
ity, and  going  forward,  with  the  work  in  Bet- 
siieo.  Tliey  now  have  a  bishop  at  the  capital. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society,  after  many 
misfortunes,  establi.shed  a  mission  at  Andevo- 
rdnto,  70  miles  south  of  Tamatave.  and  in  1868 
extended  their  labors  into  the  Betaileo  province. 


Their  missions  In  IMadiigascar  were  traiisferreil 
to  the  S.  I*,  (i.  in  I8M.  There  are  more  than 
Id. 110(1  iidlierents  in  tliesu  coinbined  missions, 
and  ll'J  native  preachers  and  leaihers.  'I'jio 
Society  of  I'l  lends,  liolli  of  luigliind  and  .Vmer- 
leu,  eslablislied   schools  and    labored   yeidoiisly 

Willi  llie  missioiiaiies  of  the  1 doll  Missionary 

Society  from  18(17,  and  soon  esiablislicd  a  piiiii- 
iiig  esliiblishiniiii.  They  have  many  schdnls, 
iiiiil  me  doing  a  great  and  good  wurk.  The 
Norwegian  .Missionaiy  Society  coiiuiieined  llielr 
labors  in  18(17  at  ll'ltilfo.  iii  North  lielsileo. 
Their  work  here  lias  been  productive  of  excel- 
leiil  results.  They  had  in  1888  'j;l  slatiniis,  in- 
cluding several  aiiiong  the  Sakalilva  of  the  west 
coiisl,  established  in  1874,  but  not  very  success, 
fill;  and  three  established  in  1888  iiinong  the 
Tanalii  and  Aiiosy  of  the  southeast  coast,  which 
are  promising,  They  have  more  thiin  liO.dOO 
adherents,  and  !t04  schools  wilh  nearly  3it,0()() 
scholars. 

The  last  daysiif  (Jueen  Hasoherlna  were  dark- 
ened by  a  conspiracy  and  insurrection,  headed 
by  the  cx-primeininisler,  Ualnivonina  liitriaiii- 
oiiy,  to  place  a  young  (iirisiian  king  on  the 
throne,  with  himself  as  his  prime-minister. 
The  scheme  failed  signally,  and  the  conspirators 
were  urresled  and  put  in  irons,  tjiieeu  Hasoher- 
lna died  April  Isl,  18(18.  (>•■  the  2il  of  April, 
18(18,  Hainoniii,  a  niece  or  cousin  of  the  late 
(|ueen,  was  iiroclaimed  (Jiieeii  of  Madagascar 
under  the  title  of  Haiiavalona  II.  On  this  oc- 
casion, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Mnda- 
gascar,  no  idols  were  brought  forth  to  greet  the 
new  queen  as  she  stood  before  Ihe  ])eople  on 
the  bah  ony  of  the  great  palace.  The  luipular 
leaders  of  "the  Malagasy  were  shrewd  enough  to 
see  that  the  atlemiited  revolution  after  the  death 
of  liadama  II.  had  partly  failed  because  it  had 
not  gone  far  enough,  and  that  if  they  would  re- 
tain their  position,  and  make  Madagascar  a 
real  and  permanent  luiwer  among  the  eastern 
nations,  the  reform  must  go  forward,  and 
Chrislianity  must  be  recognized  as  a  real  jiower 
in  the  state,  and  its  government  and  [lolicy  must 
be  changed  with  that  end  in  view.  The  prime- 
minister,  Halnilaiilrivony,  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary ability,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  move- 
ment, was  not,  probably,  at  that  time  a  Chris- 
tian, though  he  had  been  for  years  a  student  of 
the  Scriptures.  One  after  another,  change* 
were  maile,  and  it  soon  became  understood  that, 
^ladagascar  was  to  be  a  Christian  kingdom, 
and  that  Hanavidona  II.  was  to  be  the  lirst 
Christian  queen  of  the  island.  On  the  8d  of 
September,  18(18,  the  coronation  (literally  the 
Jinchniinii,  or  "ceremony  of  showing"),  the  first 
public  occasion  when  the  sovereign  showed  her- 
self to  the  people,  took  place.  It  was  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony:  the  royal  can- 
opy was  emblazoned  with  Scripture  texts,  and 
a  copy  of  the  JIalagasy  Scriiitures,  elegantly 
bounil,  was  ])laced  conspicuously  by  her  side 
under  the  canopy,  and  on  her  return' to  the  iial- 
ace  prayers  were  olTered  by  one  of  the  native 
pastors.  The  next  month  the  queen,  the  prime- 
inini.ster,  and  the  household  of  the  jialace  met 
together  for  C'hristian  worslii]),  and  this  prac- 
tice was  maintained  daily  ihiring  her  whole 
reign.  On  the  19th  of  February,  1860,  Bana- 
valona  II.,  following  the  example  of  former 
queens,  was  married  to  the  prime-minister, 
Rainilaiarivciny.  It  was  in  their  ca.se  a  love- 
match;  he  had  been  converted  since  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.    Two  days  later,  after  a 
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very  ninl'iil  iiiiil  IliorouKh  fxinniniUlon,  llio 
(|iit'('ii  anil  iniiiU'iiiiiiisliT  w('ii'Im|ili/.i'il  unil  vr- 
ciivcil  iiilo  lliii  piiliuc  iliurcli  liy  Ainlrliimlii^lo, 
one  of  lilt' iiiosi  cliMiiii'iil  anil  (livolcd  of  llii: 
lialivi!  pastiilN.  ll  was  llic  cilsloiti  wilh  I'arli 
sDViTcijiii  i)f  .Mail«,i;ascai- Id  ncrl  nl  llic  lir^'in- 
nin;i-  of  tlii!  ri^iirn  sonif  .-lately  Imildin.i,',  usually 
a  iialmc.  in  lln'  royal  (•ntlosiiic.  (.iuciii  Uana- 
valona  II.  (■(nnniriiiiil  llif  iirclion  of  a  sloiic 
clmrili  in  llic  pi-larr  cnrlosiiic  in  .Inly.  18(ll(. 

'rill' idol  ki'i'pi.s  ami  till'  iilol-woi> 
Iincrina  saw  lliat  hi'  iiiAVcr  would  soon  passout, 
of  llu'ir  liaiid>,  and  llicy  were  cnrani'd.  'I'lu'lr 
anfjrf  was  inircasi'd  l>y  llii'  noliif  ulvcn  tlicni 
that  llii'y  wi'ic  dririaili'd  from  llirlr  rank  as 
nohli's,  and  would  lii' conipillrd  IiiihtI'oi'IIi  Id 
render  the /(»«'(' (/"X'/i"  or  foreed  ;;ovirninenl 
service.  Tiie  pi'ineipal  iilol-Uiepers  came  to 
llu;  palace  and  demanded  thai  Ihc  ipiecii 
should  return  ti  the  worship  of  her  anceslois: 
when  this  was  refused,  tlii'V  declared  thai  llm 
idol  had  medicine  that  killed.  The  lanu'uane 
was  treiisoni'.Me,  and  after  a  hasty  consiiltalioii 
a  ileput,  ',loii  of  the  chief  otliecrsof  the  irovern- 
nu'iit  WHS  sent  to  Ainlp(»liimanand)6la,  tho 
place  where  the  national  idols  were  kept,  ti) 
hum  them;  tlie  ijuecn  rcplyinir  meanwhile  to 
the  idol-keepers  at  the  fate:  "1  will  burn  all 
tho  idols  of  111;  uiu'i'stor-,  hul  as  to  yours,  they 
are  your  concern."  They  were  hunieil  on  the 
8th  of  September,  18()0.  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses.  On  the  following  day  olllccrs  were 
despatched  to  destrcy  the  royul  idols  in  other 
jiarts  of  the  country;  the  people  followed  the 
example  of  the  (pi.'cn,  thoutdi  with  many  ap- 
prehensions of  evil  anil  disaster,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  idols  were  destroyed. 

lu  a  few  (lays  reipiests  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  island:  '"'  You  have  destroyed  our  gods, 
and  we  know  not  how  to  worsliip  according  to 
the  new  religion;  send  us  tenehers,"  So  many 
reijuests  of  tliis  sort  came  to  the  prlnie-ndiiister 
that  he  called  the  missionaries  together,  and 
after  deliberation  136  teachers  were  sent  out, 
all  .selected  by  the  missionaries  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society;  the  government  released 
them  from  the  forced  government  service,  and 
the  niLssion  guaranteed  their  support. 

Thus  was  the  final  blow  struck  which  in- 
sured the  .supremacy  of  Christianity  in  the 
island  of  Madajjascar.  Fiftj' years  befoi'e,  they 
were  in  the  darkest  depths  of  heathenism; 
forty  years  before,  there  was  not  a  native  Chris- 
tian among  the  millions  of  the  Malaga.sy;  now, 
there  were  probably  50,000  communicants, 
150,000  lidlierents,  many  thousand  scholars  in 
the  s(Oiools,  and  a  populatiim  of  at  least  1,500,- 
000  asking  for  Christian  instruction.  On  the 
borders,  among  the  Si\kalava,  the  Hara,  the 
Ik'tanimi'na,  the  HetsiniisarAka,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  tribes,  and  even  among  the  Hetsileo  and 
Antsihilnaka,  darkness  yet  reigned,  and  idola- 
try, though  waning,  was  yet  rife;  but  tlie  time 
was  not  far  otY  when  ihey  too  would  abandon 
their  idols  and  come  to  the  light.  During  her 
whole  administration  of  fifteen  years  this  wise 
Christian  iiueen  sought  to  do  that  which  would 
please  God,  and  make  her  people  an  intelli- 
gent, civilized  Christian  nation.  She  had  many 
aithculties  to  encounter,  and  serious  obstacles 
to  surmount.  The  const  tribes,  numbering  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  whole  population,  were 
still  savages  and  idolaters  of  the  worst  sort, 
liai-s,  thieves,  bloodthirsty,  and  lustful;  they 
pei-sisled    in  making    raids  for    plunder  and 


slaves,  tuitil  the  queen's  firm  and  gentle  man- 
ageinenl  maile  them  ashamed.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible she  sent  missionaries  and  teailnrs  anmng 
them.  I'A'in  of  her  own  llova  and  Itcl.siliti, 
nearly  'J, 500. (II 10  in  number,  only  15(i,(Mi(»  wrm 
nominally  Christians;  and  the  rest,  ilinugh  lluir 
idols  were  burned,  were  liable  to  lapse  into 
idolalry  again  if  Ihey  had  a  delermineil  leader. 
Their  tendencies  in  this  direction  nuist  bo  over- 
come. 

ic  French,  under  the  inllucncc  of  Lambert 
and  the  .lesiiils,  eoiitiiiually  harassed  the  quern 
by  their  demands  and  intrigues  to  gain  posses- 
sion  of  the  island,  expel  the  I'rotestanis,  and 
establish  the  Koman  Catholic  Chinch  there. 
At  one  time  tliey  demanded  indeinnily  for  a 
pn^tended  loss;  ai  anollier  they  riipiiied  an  un- 
eonililioiial  surrender,  giving  her  eight  days  to 
comply  with  their  ultimata,  the  alternative 
being  the  bombardment  of  all  her  ports.  After 
six  or  seven  years  id'  such  conduit  the  (lueeii 
was  driven  intoadefensive  war  wilhthe  French 
nation,  and  through  the  two  years  of  life  which 
remained  to  her  she  carried  it  on  wilh  a  dignity 
and  patriotism  which  comnnmded  the  admiru- 
tioii  of  otlier  nations. 

While  thus  resisting  evil  from  without,  she 
carried  forward  reforms  and  nu'iisures  of  Chris- 
tian civili/ation  within  her  own  realm,  which 
transformed  the  Malagasy,  in  tho.se  fifteen 
years,  into  an  enlightened  Christian  nation, 
worthy  to  take  its  place  among  the  nations  of 
Chrisicndom.  She  establislieil  schools  every- 
where, drawing  upon  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  its  native  pastors  and  teachers  for 
the  men  for  the  work;  made  attendance  upon 
the  schools  compulsory;  established  and  iiro- 
moted  normal  seliools,  high-schools,  and  aided 
the  theological  schools;  built  many  cliurches, 
and  aided  in  the  building  of  others;  fully  or- 
ganized the  government  in  ten  bureaus,  all 
subordinate  to  the  prime-minister;  promoted 
agric\i!*ure  and  commerce;  established  .schools 
ot  training  and  drill  for  the  army;  codified,  re- 
vised, anil  enlarged  the  laws;  abolished  for- 
ever the  langeim  ordeal,  and  established  a  ju- 
diciary system  with  trials  by  jury;  organized  ii 
constabulary  force,  the  officers  of  which  had 
also  the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace,  aiul 
were  drawn  from  the  be-t  of  the  petty  officers 
of  the  army  and  the  most  intelligent  graduates 
of  the  schools.  Above  all  her  other  acts  of  pa- 
triotism were  tlio.sc  relating  to  slavery.  Slie, 
by  severe  edicts,  prohibited  the  importation  or 
side  of  any  slaves  in  Madaga.scar;  and  finding 
the.se  edicts  evaded,  she  ordered  that  every  Mo- 
zambique (as  the  slaves  from  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  were  called)  should  be  set  free,  and  be 
at  liberty  to  return  to  Africa  or  remain  on  the 
island.  As  there  were  about  1.50,000  of  these, 
the  cost  of  this  liberation  was  borne  by  her  hus- 
band and  herself  from  their  own  private  for- 
tunes. 'I'hey  had  jji-eviouslv  emancipated  all 
their  own  per.sonal  slaves.  Yhis  heavy  sacri- 
fice was  made  for  the  good  of  her  country,  and 
to  please  God.  This  royal  example  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  nobles  of  the  highest  nuik.  In  all 
these  reforms  her  husband,  the  prime-minister, 
went  hand  in  hand  with  her,  and  many  of  them 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  his 
powerful  infiueiice.  In  several  of  them,  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  the  schools,  the  Jesuits 
and  nuns  prompted  the  people  to  disobey  the 
new  laws,  telling  them  tliat  they  would  make 
it  all  right.     The  queen,  while  promoting  these 
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roformx,  wiw  teimcloui  on  one  point.    Thcio 

nrc  iiii  roiids  or  lil^'liwiiyH  on  tho  Islnnd,  exci'iil 
In  till!  Iiii'^c  cIiIch;  till'  wlioir  inlcniiil  loniinrrtu 
of  lli(<  ImIiiiiiI  is  I'liniluclcil  Mii'ijiikU  liriiUi'iiutliH, 
iinil  all  liiMilciiM  nil'  lniiis|iiii'tril  ci'lii'r  on  tlii; 
hIidiiIcIi'I's  (iI  nun,  or  llii'  Imiksof  nniniiils — jji'ii- 
C'liillv  niwIiM.  'I'lui  Fii'iii'li  riiliciilril  lliu  iiui'iii 
anil  ilii'  Miiliijinsy  fri'Vi'riiinrnt  for  tlils  loiiill- 
tion  of  thln>;H,  insisllni;  lliiit  it  wuh  iilisniil  to 
call  any  |iri)|ili!  evni  liiilF  ilvili/.i'il  whu  liiiil  no 
romU.  Hut  llii' i|ni'(ii  wns  llrin.  'riirrc^  vvno 
Inronvi'iiii'iins,  hIio  aikiiiiwliil^ril,  in  not  liitv- 
Inj;  romls;  liiii  siiuiiliil  as  liny  wcif,  wiili  ii 
wily  fininy  nuily  to  liilio  lulvaiitago  of  tiii'in, 
tlirir  inarslii's,  roiu.sls,  nioiiiUains,  iiml  Iniillc- 
]iallis  wri'o  tlii'ir  (Irfrlii'i'tt  anil  Kafi'gniirils. 
Anil  NO  it  iMDvril  in  tlie  war  wliirli  I'ipIIowimI. 

When  tliu  French  coininisKiuni  r  iiiiil  iiilinirat 
inailc  their  last  dcnianiU  \i|ii>n  ilic  iiuirn,  slio 
rci'i'ivcil  tlicir  ihrculcnini,' nicssim'i's,  ami  rcpliiil 
<|nii'tl  y  tliat  hIk;  could  not  yield  to  llnir  ilcniands; 
and  then,  like  llc/.ckiah,  nIiu  laid  their  letters 
before  the  l^onl.  bihe  knew  that  lie  was  niijility 
to  save,  and  slio  trusted  iliin  fully,  bhe  then 
sent  un  cinliiissy  to  Englund,  Francis  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  pleading  with  Franco 
not  to  du  this  great  wrong,  and  with  tliu  other 
nations  to  intervene  and  prevent  it.  Her  em- 
bassadors were  treated  by  the  French  GoveVn- 
nunit  with  contempt  and  gross  insults;  by  the 
other  nations  with  civility  and  .some  e.vpressions 
of  sympathy,  but  no  active  measures  of  inter- 
vention. France  was  too  near  and  too  strong, 
Madagascar  was  too  far  away  and  too  weak. 
Our  own  governmeni,  which  had  the  largest 
commerce  at  .stake,  was  pitifully  iiiiathetic.  The 
queen  immediately  took  measures  to  arm  and 
increase  her  military  force,  to  have  them  in- 
structed in  military  tactics  ;  and  calling  her 
people  together  in  a  grand  kabary,  or  assembly, 
she  laid  before  the  assembled  myriads  the 
demands  of  the  French,  and  her  reply,  and  all 
that  she  had  done,  and  asked  them  to  say  if  she 
had  done  rightly.  Her  whole  sjieech  wasipiiet, 
just,  and  Christian,  but  determined.  She  could 
not  manifest  a  hostile  or  bitter  spirit,  but  she 
must  defend  and  protect  the  land  God  had 
given  to  her  fathers,  and  she  did  this,  trusting 
only  in  God,  who  had  made  her  the  sovereign  of 
this  ])eople.  He  was  her  God  and  their  God. 
Would  they  trust  in  Him,  and  when  they 
went  to  the"  battle,  marching  side  by  side  with 
their  queen,  would  they  contend  valiantly  for 
Iheir  country?  The  whole  assembly  (over 
100,000,  it  is  stiid)  were  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  their  queen,  and  begged  for  the  privi- 
lege of  fighting  in  her  behalf.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Mojanga,  Tainatave,  Foule  Point, 
etc.,  by  the  French,  without  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  after  giving  the  inhabitants 
only  an  hour's  notice,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Queen  to  send  away  the  French  mi.ssionaries, 
teachers,  and  residents  of  the  capital.  They 
were  about  90  in  number,  and  tlie  greater  part 
of  them  liad  been  actively  engaged  as  spies  of 
the  French  Goverment,  conveying  to  the  French 
commissioner  everything  they  could  pick  up, 
whether  true  or  false,  in  regard  to  the  queen's 
movements.  It  was  evident  that  thi^y  must  go 
at  once,  and  the  government  ottlcers  were 
urgent  to  send  them  oil  san»  cerenwnie;  but  tho 
queen  said:  "No!  they  sent  our  people  away 
from  Mojanga  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  witli  the 
loss  of  all  their  effects;  we  will  give  them  live 
days  (from  May  25th  to  May  80th),  to  pack  up 


their  goods."  Tho  Jesuits  proposed  to  walk 
and  carry  their  goods,  intending  to  pose  as 
martyrs,  but  the  queen,  from  her  own  tirivate 
purse,  furnlslied  an  ample  supply  of  bearers 
and  pi'iivisioiis,  and  iis  the  way  was  long  and 
dangerous  (about  :^()ll  miles),  she  delaileil  tin 
escort  of  Christian  soldiers  to  proteit  them. 
Such  was  her  niiderslaiiiling  of  the  law  of 
Clirisl.  It  liiirdly  seems  possible,  but  the 
records  of  the  French  ciininiissioner  show,  that 
these  .lesult  niissionaries  made  bitter  lomplaint 
of  tlie  manner  in  wliiih  they  hud  been  tieiiteil 
by  the  queen,  alleged  that  they  had  been  robbed 
by  the  eseo'l,  and  put  in  ii  claim  iigalnsl  the 
Malagasy  Governmeni  for  l|tri(),(IO(»  (which  they 
subsequently  increased  to  l|C,',5(),(IO(l,  as  a  part  of 
the  indeninily  in  lHHr>  80)  for  the  losses  they 
had  sustained.  And  these  .Jesuit  missionaries 
Inunedialely  after  the  war  came  back  and  de- 
mandeil  their  schools  and  privileges  I 

The  queen's  health  had  been  failing  for  some 
nioiilhs,  and  she  hei.self  knew  that  death  was 
approaching.  She  had  been,  ilnring  all  these 
llfteen  years,  a  most  ili^voted  (!liristian.  What- 
eviT  might  be  the  cares  of  state,  she  would 
spend  two  or  three  hours  of  (^very  day  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  in  comninnion  with  God. 
She  took  no  important  step  without  asking 
counsel  of  the  Most  High.  As  she  approached 
death,  her  faith  and  trust  never  faltered.  She 
declared  that  she  should  die  fully  trusting  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  hoi  Saviour.  After  joining  in 
the  evening  iiray  'rs,  she  siiinmoned  the  iirime 
minister,  her  liusl  :ind,  and  her  niece  who  was 
to  be  her  successor,  to  her  side,  and  a.ssuring 
them  that  she  felt  no  an.xiety  for  her  beloved 
country,  charged  them  to  rcmeniber  that  her 
kingdom  was  resting  upon  God,  and  that  tliey 
Were  to  continue  as  before  in  all  matters  of 
religion.  She  begged  them  to  remember  that 
not  one  foot  of  her  land  was  to  bo  given  to  the 
Frencli.  Having  thus  given  her  Icsiiinony,  she 
fell  asleep.  Hy  her  own  request  she  was  burled 
quickly  and  without  unnecessary  pomp  or  dis- 
play, in  order  that  no  interruption  should  occur 
in  the  preparations  for  resisting  the  French. 

The  death  of  Uanavalona  11.  took  place  in  the 
early  morning  of  Jnlyliith,  1883,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  her  niece,  RazilHudrahety,  as  Hanavalona 
III.  was  announced  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  She  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  a 
widow  and  childless.  She  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Friend's  Foreign  Mission  Association  School, 
and  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society's  Girls' 
High  School  at  Ambodin-Andolmlo,  near  the 
capital.  She  was  well  educated  and  an  active 
Christian. 

The  war  went  on,  the  French  as  boastful  and 
insolent  as  ever;  but  the  fever  and  the  excesses 
of  the  men  caused  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
force  to  bo  on  the  sick-list  all  the  time,  and 
brought  the  death-rate  up  to  40  per  cent,  while 
the  o.xpondituro  was  enormous.  With  all  their 
boasting,  they  had  never  been  able  to  penetrate 
Into  tho  island  farther  than  the  guns  of  their  war- 
ships could  protect  their  men,  and  every  attempt 
to  extend  their  lines,  for  even  eight  or  ten  miles 
inland,  was  followed  by  a  swift  and  bloody  re- 
pulse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Malagasy  were  not 
losing  ground,  and  their  e.xpenditures,  though 
large,  did  not  seriously  Impoverish  them;  their 
loss  of  men  on  the  field  wassmall;  It  was  greater 
from  fever,  especially  iu  the  lowland  camps; 
but  they  were  learning  the  art  of  war  very 
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riipliUy  iindcr  tlio  liidtnirtlou  of  nblc  mid  cx- 
iiciifiictMl  EeiKllsh  iirid  Amciliim  oHlitTH.  Tin- 
Kirk  Imd  fxcolli'iil  imiMiiii;  in  liirir  ciimps  from 
tlic  nurses  of  llif  (Jciicva  Ittd  CroHN  Assotiution, 
u  l)riuicli  of  wliicli  l{miiiviiloim  II.  Imil  I'sliili- 
lislicd.  'I'liry  could  ^'o  on  willillu'  war  for  yt'iirs, 
if  ufccHHiiry,  imd  niiiltc  llif  coiHliliou  of  llii^ 
Krcncli  forioH  <'onstanliy  more  unI(•nul)ll^  Tlu'y 
w(;ro  fast  Ijcconilug  iih  foruiidulili'  a  military 
force  llM  the  Ht^poys  of  liulia.  'I'JK're  was  no 
moral  or  relif^ious  d<'ii!rioraiion  of  eitlicr  tlu- 
army  or  llio  p(M)|>lc.  liurin;,'  llic  four  years  of  llie 
war.  In  all  modern  hislory,  even  umonir  Crom- 
well's Ironsides,  no  such  slulenieiil  could  he 
maiii!  Willi  Irulh;  hul  undi'r  Ihe  wis('  maiui,i,'e- 
meni,  of  the  Chrisliau  leaders  of  Ihe  llovas,  it 
was  not  dillteidl  to  miiiiitain  tills  liiu'h  moral 
and  reliitinus  slandanl  Tlic  soldiers  were 
massed  in  laru'c  camps  at  the  straleiric  points, 
and  their  families  were  encamped  with  tlu'iu. 
Intoxlcatin?;  drinks  wi'ic  rinidly  prohihitcd, 
Nocampfollowersof  either  sex  were  permitted. 
'I'lie  ('liristian  soldiers  and  their  families  were 
orirani/.cd  into  churches  (of  which  there  were 
Iw'enty  in  some  of  Ihe  larn'csl  camps),  each  with 
its  native  pastor,  who  was  usually  himself  an 
oHleer  or  soldier.  'I'hey  had  regularly  two  .ser- 
vices <ni  the  Saldiath  and  frecpient  pra_'  rand 
l)rai.se  meetiiiirs  during  ihe  week.  'I'Ik!  Sunday 
and  day  .schoiils  were  kept  up  in  all  Ihe  camps, 
1111(1  the  soldiers,  wluMi  called  into  aclioii, 
marched  sini,'iiig  hymns. 

The  (lueen  and  the  vencnihlo  priine-inini.sler 
didmvich  to  keep  up  the  I'aith  and  courage  of 
the  people.  Every  few  mouths,  kaharys  were 
held  on  the  great  plain,  usually  attended  by 
100,000  or  more,  at  which  the  situation  was  re- 
hear.sed,  and  the  (pieen  and  priuiL'-miiiistcr 
expressed  their  coinplute  trust  in  God,  and  their 
fervent  love  for  their  country.  The  responses 
of  the  people  were  always  thoroughly  loyal  and 
hearty.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  skies  were 
(larkest  and  the  )>eople  an.xious,  the  (lUcen  re- 
Huestcd  thu]irime-minister  to  voice  the  nation's 
petitions  to  Ood  for  deliverance.  It  was  an  im- 
pres.sive  scene!  The  vencnd)le  man,  .standing 
upon  the  "  Hacred  Htone,"  with  harcd  head, 
gave  utterance  to  their  petitions  in  u  prayer, 
humble,  earnest,  and  fervent,  and  which  showed 
that  he  was  accu.stomed  to  commune  with  God, 
while  from  njyriads  of  hearts  and  lips  in  the 
great  congregation  went  up  the  dee|)  and  hearty 
Aniens  liKe  the  voi(«  of  many  waters.  Not 
only  in  these  great  assemblies  were  i>rayers  for 
God's  blessing  and  deliverance  olTered.  Mr.  II. 
E.  Chirk,  a  missionaryof  the  Friends  F.  Mission 
A.ssociatioii,  wius  in  the  Highland  provinces  of 
Madagascar  during  the  whole  of  the  war.  At 
the  London  Missionary  Conference  in  1888,  he 
said:  "  In  the  lime  of  the  war  the  central  prov- 
inces (Imeriiia  and  Belsileo)  may  be  said  to  have 
been  almost  one  large  prayer-meeting.  ...  I 
have  seen  a  younj'  man  kneel  dow'n  in  his 
pulpit,  and  I  have  heard  him  (iray,  with  tears 
running  down  his  cheeks,  that  God  would  be 
pleased  to  take  the  French  soldiers  back  again 
safe  and  sound  to  their  wives  and  children  in 
France.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  di<l 
not  pray  that  God  would  help  them  to  conquer 
the  French;  but  they  did  also,  in  some  degree, 
carry  out  the  words  of  the  Saviour  when  He 
commanded  them  '  to  love  Iheir  enemies.'  "  Mr. 
Clark  said  further,  that  it  was  during  the  years 
of  the  war  that  the  Sunday-school  movement 
in  Antananarivo   took   firm    hold    upoa   the 


people;  and  that  now,  in  the  capital,  it  lias  bo> 
come  almost  as  much  an  insiitulion  as  it  is  in 
London,  and  llial  the  Home  .Missionary  Society 
cslablished  by  Ihe  native  cliiirches  Increased  in 
Ircnglh  so  much  during  the  war  thai  Ihey  weii) 
constantly  si'iniing  out  niissinnarles  lo  ihe 
bcalhen  tribes  who  were  employed  by  the 
French  to  make  war  upi>ii  them.  The  ciiurch 
of  God.  all  the  missioiiai  ies  sav,  is  eveiy  way 
stronger  and  more  robust  in  fts  spiritual  lilu 
than  befiU'c  the  war.  God  did  liear  lliese  fer- 
vent and  earnest  lirayers  of  the  .Malagasy 
churches  and  of  Chrisliau  people  in  other  lauds, 
and  He  sent  delivciance. 

The  lime  liail  come  when  the  French  Govern- 
ment found  themselves  ((mipelled  to  give  up 
llic  conllici,  Mild  withdraw  from  il  on  the  best 
Icinis  they  could.  The  Madaga.scar  (piesiinn 
had  already  aidid  in  overthrowing  two  cabi- 
nets. Tile  cxpendiluK's  in  men  and  means 
had  been  enormous  -over  100,000,1)00  francsaiid 
about  I'J.IMIO  of  their  best  troops,  and  Ihey  hail 
gained  neither  lands,  goods,  nor  i'  jMitation. 
Tlieirallies,  as  they  called  the  savage  Sakalilvas, 
were  cowardly,  indolent,  anil  thievish;  they 
would  not  llgiit  the  llovas,  but  in  midiiight 
raids  would  steal  cattle  and  slaves,  keeping  the 
former  for  their  own  u.sc  and  selling  the  latter 
to  the  Arabs.  On  an  average,  (1,000  French 
.soldiers  were  sent  out  annually,  but  Ihey  had 
never  been  able  to  bring  1,200  ellcclive  men 
into  till'  Held  at  any  one  time.  They  held  no 
cities,  for  they  could  not  capture  any;  ami  the 
reputation  they  had  iiciiuircd  by  their  cruellies 
and  barbarities  during  the  war,  was  so  unsavory 
that  Ihey  (!oiild  no  longer  endure  it  The  Society 
of  Friends  in  Knglimd,  America, and  France,  and 
all  Protestants  everywhere,  were  making  vigor- 
ous demonstrations  against  it,  and  theEnglisli 
and  Italiii'i  governments  were  oUering  to  medi- 
ate. So,  iliough  the  French  consul,  commis- 
sioner, and  admiral  were  blustering  more  loudlv 
than  ever,  and  threnteiiing  to  eiipturc  the  islumf, 
to  loot  the  cjipit'  1,  and  to  carry  off  the  (pieeii  to 
Fiiince  as  a  prisoner,  the  French  war  minister 
put  an  end  to  their  vaporing,  recalled  them  in 
disgrace,  .sent  a  s])ecial  commissioner  to  Mada- 
gascar, and  ordered  him  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

The  terms  offered  were  hard  and  unjust,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  England 
or  the  United  States;  yet  France  was  by  far  the 
greatest  loser,  as  she  deserved  to  be.  They 
were:  The  cession  of  the  harbor  of  San  Diego 
Suarez  and  a  moderate  amount  of  territory 
around  it  (the  harbor  is  go(Hl,  but  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  is  barren,  anil  very  sparsely  in- 
habited); the  pavmenl  by  the  Malagasy  Govern- 
ment of  an  indemnity  of  10,000,0(X)  francs 
(|a, 000,000);  and  the  concession  to  France  of  the 
complete  control  of  all  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  Tlie  internal  management  of  the 
nation's  affairs  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Malagasy  Government,  but  d  French  minister 
resident  was  lo  reside  at  the  capital,  with  a 
staff  and  military  escort,  and  no  transaction 
with  any  foreign  government  was  to  be  per- 
mitted without  his  approval.  The  Catholic 
churches  and  schools  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Protestant  churches  and 
schools.  The  P'rench  professed  great  solicitude 
for  their  ancient  allies  and  proteges,  the  S4kal4- 
vas,  and  reciuested  that  Ihe  ipieen's  government 
would  treat  them  with  the  greatest  benevolence, 
and  not  subject  them  to  any  of  those  tortures 
or  punishments  which  they  bad  beeu  in  tUo 
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habit  of  ]iractisiiig  on  tlit'se  tribes.  Base  nncl 
false  ft.s  this  insinuiilion  was  in  every  respect, 
the  queen  passed  i-  over  in  silenee,  ordered  the 
treaty  signed,  and  awaited  tlie  residt.  Tlie 
French  forces  left  the  island,  rejoiced  to  get 
away;  but  they  made  no  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment or  care  of  the  SakalAvas,  who  had,  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity,  served  thenj  faithfully, 
but  left  them  on  the  lowlands  of  the  coast  to  die 
of  their  wounds,  of  the  fever,  or  of  starvation. 
The  (pieen,  learning  their  condition,  at  once 
Bent  supplies,  physicians,  and  nurses  of  the  l{ed 
Cross  Association,  and  even  visited  some 
of  their  ciiniiw  in  jUTson  to  niinisler  to  their 
needs.  Tliough  lu^'  enenues,  they  were  .sicli 
and  in  distress,  and  she  vi.sited  and  cared  for 
them.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  d\iringthc  lifetime 
of  the  present  (pieen  these  northern  and  west- 
ern SilkalAvas  will  never  be  hostile  to  her. 

The  Malagasy  Government  has  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  good  faith,  and 
accepted  the  situation.  They  have  y»\U\  the 
indenuuiy,  and  the  Jesuit  priests  and  nuns  in 
charge  of  llie  ehurclies  and  schools,  though  not 
welcome,  are  tolerated.  What  thu  future  may 
Inive  in  store  remains  to  l)e  seen,  ileantime 
the  close  of  the  war  in  the  early  part  of  1880 
brought  new  duties  to  the  Christians  of  !^[ada- 
gascar.  New  missions  to  the  SAkalilvas,  the 
Lara,  the  An6sy,  and  the  Antsihtlnaka  have 
been  undertaken,  and  some  of  the  ablest  of  the 
young  Ilova  preachers  have  volunteered  to  go 
and  preach  to  them  the  way  of  salvation.  There 
have  been  extensive  revivals  in  several  of  these 
missions  as  well  as  in  the  capital,  and  in  the 
principal  towns  of  Iracrina  and  IJetsileo. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  the  missionaries  as  well 
as  of  those  Christian  visitors  who  luive  been 
there,  that  the  churches  have  since  the  war 
manifested  a  higher  type  of  Christianity  thiiu 
before.  They  are  more  zealous  after  a  holy 
life,  more  an.xious  to  bring  souls  to  Christ  and 
to  convert  the  heathen,  more  hearty  in  their 
determination  to  support  not  only  their  pastors 
and  churches,  but  missionary  operations  on 
their  own  island  and  elsewhere. 

Of  course,  among  so  many  converts  from 
heathenism  in  less  than  si.\ty  years  there  will  be 
some  who  will  fall  away.  Temptations  to  in- 
temperance, to  licentiousness,  to  theft  and 
falsehood,  surround  them,  and  some  of  tlic 
professed  converts  are  not  strong  enough  to 
resist.  It  has  been  so  in  all  the  Christian  ages. 
The  A|iostolic  churches  suffered  largely  from 
such  ai)ostasies;  so  did  the  mediicval  churches; 
so  do  tlie  churches  in  •lapan,  in  Hurma. 
in  Siam,  and  in  India.  A  rigid  (liscii)lirie  is 
maintained  in  all  these  missions,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  <lefcct!ons  in  India 
and  in  Japan  are  quite  as  large  in  projiortion 
to  the  memljershiji  of  the  churches  as  in  Mada- 
gascar. The  inlhience  of  i  piue  and  holy  ex- 
ample, and  great  activity  in  Christian  work, 
will  do  much  to  ])revcnt  the  weak  from  falling 
into  sin;  and  these  safeguards  thev  have  in  the 
lives  of  their  pastors,  teachers,  anif  s\iperintend- 
cnts  and  rulers.  No  nuire  saintly  woman  has 
occupied  any  throne  in  uuHlern  times  than 
Hanavidona  II.,  and  her  suciessi^r  .-.'ems  to  he 
imbued  wlih  the  same  siurit. 

Intelligence  has  come  within  tlii.-  past  year 
that  at  the  jiorts  of  the  island,  particidarly  on 
the  west  and  northwest  coasts,  intemperance 
and  licentiousness  prevail  to  a  fearful  extent, 
and  that  the  slave-trade  has  been  renewed  at 


some  of  those  ports  with  the  Arab  traders,  and 
that  the  French  colony  of  Reunion  (Isle  Bour- 
bon) is  now,  as  in  the  time  of  liauavalona  I., 
proiiting  by  it.  We  fear  that  these  reports  are 
partially  true;  hut  though  they  are  very  sad, 
they  do  not  reflect  upon  the  government  of 
Hanavalona  III.,  nor  should  they  be  (juoted 
against  it.  The  ])()rts  and  foreign  commerce  of 
Madagascar  are,  by  the  treaty,  wholly  under 
the  ecmtrol  of  the  French  resulent.  No  vessels 
can  trade  at  tlio.se  jiorts  witluait  a  iiermit  from 
him:  and  if  the  slave-trade  is  reoix'iied  there, 
it  is  by  his  permi.ssion  or  connivance,  and  for 
the  lienetit  of  tl\e  French  colonies  of  Heunion, 
N(^.sy-Bi5,  etc.  He  knows  wliat  sacrilices  the 
liresent  (jueen  and  lier  predecessors  have  made 
to  extinguish  the  slave-trade,  and  that  the 
([ueeii  is  hostile  to  it  in  lieart  and  soul;  but 
both  the  Arabs  and  the  Creoles  of  Ueiinion  are 
thoroughly  wicked  and  unscruinilous.  As  to 
the  depravity  at  llie  ports,  the  French  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  the  Arab,  I'orluguese,  and  other 
.sailors,  at  any  jiorls  where  there  is  free  license, 
and  among  such  a  class  as  the  heathen  women 
of  those  iiorts,  will  reach  depths  of  depravity 
which  would  make  even  the  (lenizens  of  the  pit 
of  destruction  recoil  with  horror. 

The  apiuehensions  of  the  missionary  friends 
of  Madagascar  in  regard  to  the  results  of  French 
interference  with  its  church  and  educatituial 
work  have  been  unhappily  verified  within  the 
year  1890.  Though  France  is  not  now  profe.ss- 
edl)'  a  Catholic  stale,  and  two  of  its  recent 
premiers  have  be:'n  Protestants,  yet  in  its  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa 
Jesuits  have  always  been  its  representatives,  and 
they  have  always  wielded  the  whole  jiower  of 
the  French  Government  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  often  nefarious  schemes.  They  have,  since 
1880,  determined  to  capture  the  schools  and  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  capital,  Antan- 
anarivo, although  they  knew  that  the  queen 
and  prime  minister  were  decided  T'l-otestants. 
They  grew  more  and  more  aggressive,  till  in 
the  autumn  of  1890  their  action  became  so 
treasonable  that  the  inime  ndnister  arrested 
them  and  broke  up  their  establishment.  They 
at  once  appealed  to  the  French  Resident,  with 
what  result  has  not  yet  transiiired,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  he  would  insist  upon 
their  reins'atement  i  nil  upon  other  concessions, 
and  this  may  lead  t(i  another  war. 

For  the  summari/.ation  of  the  mission  work 
in  IMadagasi'ar,  we  refer  to  the  statistical  tables 
and  the  notes  ai)pended  to  them.  The  jirov- 
inces  of  liiicrina  and  Hetsileo  are  (Muistian- 
i/.ed.  and  theic  are  ("hrislian  churches  among  a 
vast  mass  of  lieathenism  in  the  other  provinces, 
but  the  rulers  and  gdvernnienl  are  Christian. 

IWiKliiilipitij'H,  a  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  jMissionary  iSoiMCty  in  the  Colombo 
district,  South  Ceylon,  with  2  chapels,  1  preacli- 
ing-i)lace,  1  native  assistant,  0  day-schools,  05 
church-members,  and  a  congregation  of  150. 

IVIiMlaiiupnlli,  a  town  in  Cuddapah  dis- 
trict, Madras.  South  India,  151  miles  northwest 
of  Madras  City.  Climate  hot.  00 -llO"  F. 
Population  of  city  and  circuit,  550,000,  Brah- 
mins, Dravidians,  Hindus  Moslems.  Lan- 
guages, Teliigu,  Hindustani,  Kanaresc,  Marathi, 
Tamil.  Natives  of  higher  classes  comfortably 
off;  lower,  veiy  poor;  education  at  a  low  ebb. 
Mission  station  Reformed  Church  in  America 
(1863);  3  ordained  missionaries,  1  missionary'a 
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■wife,  1  other  Imly,  45  native  helpers,  13  out- 
stiUious,  1  cliurcb,  133  cliurcli-meuibers,  18 
scliools,  589  scLoIiii's. 

Miidlicpiir  (Madhupur),  n  town  in  Bengal, 
East  India,  35  miles  east  of  Darblianguli.  A(l- 
niiiably  situated  for  trade  with  all  parts  of  Tir- 
liitl  and  Puruiab,  it  will  probably  become  an 
important  eomniercial  town.  Popiilalion,  5,054, 
Hindus  and  Moslems,  Station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society;  1  native  assistant, 
5  Christians,  1  school,  14  pupils. 

IVIadJulciigku,  settlement  on  the  north 
coast  of  .lava,  west  of  Cheribon.  Mission  su 
tiou  of  the  Dutch  Missionary  Society. 

MudriiM,  a  city  of  British  India,  capital 
of  the  Madras  presidency  (see  ne.xl  article), 
and  the  third  cily  in  sl/e  and  importance  in  all 
India,  being  outranked  only  by  Bombay  and 
Calcutta;  situated  in  north  "latitude  115°  4  and 
east  longitude  80  17  ,  on  the  east  c()asi  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  Population  (1881),  405.848. 
The  tirst  settlement  was  begun  in  16i59,  when  a 
grant  of  land  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Francis  Day, 
n  servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  from  the 
Hindu  prince  who  possessed  jurLsdiction  in  that 
region.  A  factory-  (as  it  was  then  the  custom 
to  term  the  liead(iuarters  of  the  Company's  mer» 
oantile  esiablishments  in  India)  and  slight  forti- 
(ications  were  at  once  erected,  and  the  city  of 
Madras  w!is  begun.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
exceedinglv  uncertain.  The  word  "  Madrissa" 
signitiesiiSlohammedan  school,  and  some  .schol- 
ars consider  the  name  of  the  city  to  have  been 
derived  from  that.  In  16.53  Madras  was  made 
the  seat  of  the  local  goveriunent  or  presidency 
of  the  East  India  Company's  territory  in  South 
India.  In  174(5,  during  lln' time  when  the  French 
power  in  South  India  threaUiied  to  eclipse  the 
Engli.sli,  it  was  lalcen  by  the  French  conunander 
La  Bourdonnais,  but  was  restored  two  vears 
later  by  the  treaty  of  Ai,\-la-Chapelle.  Within 
a  century  of  the  lir.st  settlement  Madras  had  be- 
come the  largest  city  in  So\ith  India.  Its  growth 
since  then  has  l)een  great,  though  far  less  than 
that  either  of  Calcutta  or  Bombay;  but  its 
natural  advantages  are  far  less  than  those  en- 
joyed by  its  sister  cities.  It  has  no  harbor;  ves- 
sels are  obliged  to  lie  olf  at  a  distance  of  a  mile, 
more  or  less,  from  the  shore;  and  until  very 
recently  all  freight  and  pa.s.sengers  have  been 
transported  back  and  forth  bc^lween  the  shore 
and  the  ships  in  surf-lioals,  for  skilful  manage- 
ment of  which,  through  llu!  surf  which  breaks 
unceasingly  on  the  beach,  the  boatmen  of 
Madras  are  famed.  In  18(52  a  pier  was  con- 
structed, which  exieiuls  out  300  yards  into  the 
sea;  and  more  recently  still  the  eonsl  ruction  was 
undertaken  of  an  ariiticial  harbor,  con.sisiing 
of  two  parallel  breakwaters  curving  towards 
each  oilier  at  the  on'.er  end.  The  city  is  bv  no 
means  compact,  but  stretches  along  the  .shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  for  more  tli.-ui  0  miles, 
and  its  territory  ( xtends  3  miles  inland.  Of 
the  population  more  than  three  fourths  are 
Hindus.  The  Mohammedans  n\imber  oidy 
one  eighth— a  lillle  over  .50,000,  ('hristians 
nearly  40,000,  3,205  Europeans,  12,(5.50  Eura- 
sians (half-castes  of  mixed  European  and  Indian 
descent).  Tamil  is  spoken  by  more  than  half 
of  the  entire  population;  Telugu  by  a  little  leas 
than  a  quarter. 

Mission  Wokk.— Danish  missionarios  had 
been  operating  nl  Tnuupiebar  and  other  points 
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south  of  Madras  for  a  number  of  jenrs  e^vrly  in 
the  last  century  before  any  form  of  Christiiiii 
work  was  attempted  in  JIadras  itself.  In  the 
year  1710,  with  the  help  of  the  English  chaplain 
at  Madras,  they  commenced  a  Christian  school 
in  that  ciiy,  whicli  however  languished,  and  soon 
ceased  altogether.  In  172(5  Schull/e,  one  of  the 
mi.ssiouaries  at  Traiuiuebar,  made  a  journey-  to 
.Madras,  began  the  school  work  again,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  lirst  Protestant  mission 
in  the  capital  of  South  India  A  Tew  yeare 
afterwards  the  Socieiv  for  Propagalicm  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  of  I'5ngland,  undertook  its  sup- 
port, though  Schult/.e  continued  in  charge  of  it. 
The  mi.s.sionary  labored  hard,  iireaching,  teach- 
ing, translating,  and  writing.  Uesulls  were  not 
slow  in  appearing.  In  the  one  year  1729  Schultze 
baptized  140  persons;  by  the  end  of  1730  the 
converts  numbered  415.  The  mission  was  en- 
couraged by  the  .Madras  government.  Other 
missionaries  arrived  from  Europe,  and  the  work 
went  on  apace.  In  1740  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  French  was  the  occasion  of  much  dis- 
tress to  the  nnssion;  its  work  was  interrupted, 
its  buihlings  destroyed,  and  its  church  u.sed  by 
the  FrtMich  contpierors  as  a  magazine.  In  1748, 
when  the  city  was  returned  to  the  English,  the 
missionaries  and  Christians  who  had  fled  during 
the  troubles  canu'  back,  ami  operations  were 
resumed — still  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
government.  By  the  end  of  the  last  century 
some  4,000  persons  had  been  received  into  the 
Christian  church.  With  all  this  apparent  suc- 
cess it  nniy  be  doubted  if  the  real  achievements 
were  very  great.  Tliese  numerical  results  were 
not  carried  over  into  the  ])resent  century;  on 
the  other  band,  when  the  tir.st  converts  died 
oil  there  .seemed  to  be  no  vital  Christianity 
behind  them  as  a  basis  for  further  progress. 
With  all  their  devotion  and  industry  the  earlier 
missionaries  did  not  have  the  best  methods  of 
labor,'  and  the  churches  which  they  founded 
lacked  accordingly  that  sound  and  etticient 
vitality  whicu  would  have  ensured  their  per- 
manence. 

Willi  the  beginning  of  this  century  began  the 
new  era  of  mis.sionary  work  in  Aladras  and 
throughout  all  India.  Of  the  great  missionary 
societies  which  were  formed  near  the  year  1800 
the  London  .Missionary  Society  was  tirst  on  the 
ground  at  .Madras  in  1805.  Their  collegiate 
instil uiion  was  begun  in  18.52,  and  has  had  a 
most  successful  and  u.seful  career.  The  mis.sion 
has  also  maintained  ii  girls'  boarding  school. 
The  C'hurcb  ^lissionary  Society  began  work  in 
1815.  From  the  tirst  this  mi.ssion  paid  much 
attention  to  education  as  well  as  to  preaching, 
and  schools  f(U-  both  sexes  were  carried  on  with 
vigor.  Tilt!  Wesleyans  canu?  in  1810.  About 
the  year  1820— just  100  years  after  its  establish- 
ment by  Scliult7.e— the  original  mission  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  was  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  Society  f'(U'  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  The  AmiMican  Board  entered 
the  field  in  183(5,  but  withdrew  in  18(54  in  order 
to  concentrate  its  strength  more  ellectively  on 
other  stations.  During  its  er'  .  "e  great  at- 
tention had  been  devoied  b_  v  '■■  he.  work  of 
translating  and  publishing.  "  .eipsic  Luth- 

eran Society  entered  Madras  in  .  ^48.  The  Es- 
tablished Cliurch  of  Scotland  began  a  mission 
in  1837,  and  devoted  its  energies,  as  in  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  especially  to  the  Idgher  education, 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  language. 
The  fervid  eloquence  of  Dr.  Duff  of  Calcutta 
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tluriiig  his  first  visit  home  is  snid  to  have  born 
the  oxeiliiig  cause  of  the  beginiiiii<;  of  tlie  ^[ii- 
(Iriis  work.  Tlie  Seotdi  institution  wii.s  begun  in 
18H7  with  59  pupils,  liut  iiiul  '277  on  its  rolls  l)e- 
fore  the  end  of  the  following  year.  After  the 
disruption  of  the  Scotch  (,'liurch  the  .Miulrns 
missioiuiries  sided  willi  the  Free  Church;  so 
that  in  1H13  another  mission  of  a  similar  char- 
a<'t<'r  was  begun  by  the  Old  Kirk,  and  since 
tlien  the  two  have  worked  on  harmoniously 
and  successfully  side  by  side.  The  Free  Church 
has  also  had  much  success  among  higli-caste 
women  in  .Madras,  and  girls'  schools  have  pros- 
pered greatly  inaler  their  care.  'I'lic  Strict  15ap- 
tists  have  a  small  mission  in  Madras,  begun  in 
1S(!(!,  and  the  Daidsli  Lutherans  another  dating 
from  1ST8.  The  Christian  Vernacular  Educa- 
tion Society  has  here  its  central  station,  though 
its  three  scIiih)Is  for  the  triuning  of  verinu'uiar 
teachers  are  in  oilier  parts  of  India.  Zenana 
mission  work  is  conducted,  not  only  by  the 
ladies  ('onnected  with  the  societies  just  iiu'n- 
tioned  ami  by  their  women's  auxiliaries,  but 
also  by  other  ladies  connected  with  the  Fenude 
Normal  School  Society  There  is  also  a  uus- 
sion  esi>ccially  for  lepers,  over  ttlO  of  whom 
were  reported  in  the  census  of  1881.  The 
usiial  missionary  agencies  are  reinforced  by  the 
15ible  and  Tract  Societies  and  bv  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge— 
the  venerable  organization  v,  hieh  so  long  suji- 
ported  the  ndssion  startec  bj-  Scludt/.e,  but 
which  now  works  wholly  through  the  press. 
The  American  Methodists,  imder  the  lead  of 
Rev.  Win.  Taylor,  began  work  in  18T'.J,  at  first 
directing  their  elforls  especially  to  unevangel- 
i/.ed  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  though  not  lU'g- 
lecting  persons  of  other  races  who  might  be 
brought  under  their  intiueiu>e. 

Besides  the  mission  chapels  the  city  is  well 
provided  with  Protestant  churches  for  the  ae- 
commiKlation  of  Europeans,  and  with  lioinan 
Catholic  churches  for  persons  of  all  nationali- 
ties who  adhere  to  that  form  of  Christianity. 
The  usual  institutions  of  a  philanthropic  or 
literary  character  which  spring  up  everywhere 
in  the  path  of  enlightened  and  liberal  govern- 
ment, such  as  hospitals,  libraries,  and  the  like, 
are  not  wanting  in  Madras.  Education  is  in  a 
fair  state  of  progress.  In  1881  over  24  per  cent 
of  the  city's  population  were  able  to  read  and 
write  or  were  under  instruction.  Tills  was  a 
gain  during  tlie  preceding  ten  years  of  6  per 
cent.  In  188'2-3  there  were  in  opemtion  5  col- 
leges, also  3  others  for  professional  training,  an 
art  school,  and  a  medical  college.  There  were 
14  English  high-schools  as  well  as  many  of 
lower  grade;  there  were  54  high-schools  for 
girls.  There  weie  several  normal  and  special 
institutions.  In  all,  405  iu.stitutions  were  in  that 
year  teaching  '2(1,234  pupils.  Jlissiomiry  iusti- 
tutions  are  inclu(ied  in  the.sc  statistics. 

MimoiKtri/  Soriftifs  M  present  at  work  in  the 
city:  American  IJaplist  Missionarv  Tnion;  4 
missionaries  and  wives,  2  female  missionaries,  (! 
native  preachers,  2  self-suppcuting  churches, 
l(t7  cliurch-inembers.  200  Sabbalh-scholars. 
3Iethotlist  Epi.scopal  Church  (North),  I".  S.  A.; 
3  missionarii's(2  married),  1  female  missionary, 
138  church-members,  827  Sabliath-.scholars. 
London  Mi.ssionary  Society;  2  missionaries  and 
wives,  4  female  missionaries,  8  native  preach- 
ers, 200  church-members,  15!!  Sabbath-.scliol- 
urs.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  (the  Society's  report  gives  the  individual 


congregations  in  Jladras separately,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  sum  of  all). 
Strict  I5aptist  Mission  (England);  2  workers,  20 
church-members.  25  scholars.  Wesleyan  Alls- 
sionary  Society  (England);  8  missionaries  and 
wives,  5  eatechists,  ,")24  clmrchnicmbers,  1,45!) 
scholars.  Established  Church  of  Scotland;  '2 
missionaries  aiul  wives,  2  lay  teachers,  4  fe- 
male missionaries,  4  native  picachers,  104  com- 
municanls,  008  .scholars.  Frc<' Church  of  Scot- 
laud;  10  missionaries,  2  female  mis.si()naries.  3 
medical  missionaries,  358  communicants,  0,370 
.scholars.  Evangelical  Lutluiiui  Socieiy  of 
Leipsic;  2  native  preachers,  553  comniunicauts, 
533  scholars. 

:tlii<lriiN    I»re»iWlc'iu>y     is   one    of    the 

general  divisions  into  which  Hritisli  India  is 
divided.  It  is  ruled  by  a  governor  and  council 
appointed  by  the  crown,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  govcrnor-geiieial  and  viceroy  of 
India.  This  presidency  covers  the  souliieru 
liortion  of  the  Indian  peninsula — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  territory  still  under  native  princes. 
Its  eastern  boundary  is  the  Hay  of  Hengal;  its 
western,  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  the  terriloiy  of 
the  presidency  extends  along  the  coast  of  the 
former  for  some  1,200  miles,  while  its  western 
shore-line,  along  the  Indian  ()ceaii,  extends  only 
540  miles.  On  the  north  and  northwest  it  joins 
(|iroceeding  from  east  to  west)  Orissa.  a  ])art  of 
tlie  Bengal  i>residency;  then  the  Central  Prov- 
inces; tlien  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  of  llai- 
darabad;  and  linally,  as  its  boundary-line  nears 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  i)resi(lency  of  Bombay. 
Near  the  centre  of  this  irregular  triangular  ter- 
ritory is  the  great  native  state  of  ^ly.sorc,  in- 
cluding five  smaller  native  states  which  are  very 
closely  related  to  the  Madras  government,  and 
directly  subordinated  to  It.  The  total  area  of  the 
presidency  is  149,092 sipiare  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 34,172,007  souls.  The  presidency  may 
be  divided,  as  to  its  phv.sical  aspects,  into  three 
well  marked  areas.  Along  the  eastern  coast, 
between  the  range  of  hills  known  as  the  Eastern 
Ghat*  and  the  sea,  is  a  broad  strip  of  low  coun- 
try. A  similar,  though  narrower  and  more 
diversified,  strip  of  land  extends  along  the  west- 
ern coast,  between  the  "Western  Ghats  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  interior  consists  of  a  table- 
land, supported  on  its  western  edge  bv  the  West- 
ern Ghats,  and  sloping  down  gradually  towards 
the  Bav  of  Bengal  on  the  ea.st,  its  boundary  on 
that  side  being  the  eastern  range  just  alluded 
to.  Miu'h  of  the  high  interior  is  occupied  by 
the  native  state  of  My.sore.  The  mountains  rise 
to  greater  heights  as  "they  go  south;  the  highest 
peaks  of  Southern  India  are  those  of  the  Nil- 
girl  and  Anumalai  groups,  several  of  which  are 
between  eight  and  nine  thousanti  feet  high. 
Just  south  of  the  Anumalais,  the  group  known 
as  the  Palanis  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  M,000  feet. 
Three  large  rivers,  wilh  a  number  of  tributary 
and  minor  streams,  traver.se  the  presidency 
from  west  to  east,  having  theii'  sources  in  the 
W\'stern  Ghats,  ami  diseharging  their  waters 
through  deltas  into  the  liav  of  Bengal.  Thefc 
are  the  (lodavari,  the  Krishna,  ami  the  Caveri. 
Each  of  them  has  a  number  of  afilucnts,  some 
of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  The  only 
rivers  on  the  west  are  the  small  and  short 
streams  which  can  crowd  their  shortcour.se  into 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  V.^twecn  the  foot  of  the 
western  range  and  the  sen.  Neither  of  the 
larger  rivers  is  navigable  to  any  extent;  all  are 
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iinpctiioua  torrentsdurinK  the  rains,  butdwiiuUe 
iiway  jjit'iitly  in  volume  (liirinjj  tlie  liot  monttis. 
Tlieir  waters,  liowever,  diverted  l)y  dams  and 
well's  into  eanals,  are  iiset'ul  for  irrij^ation.  Tlie 
surface  of  tlie  a^ricdtural  districts  is  d>'tled 
with  tanlis  and  resi  rvoirs  of  jxrealer  or  less  ex- 
lent,  some  l)eing  immense  arlitieial  lakes,  olliers 
eoveriiij;  hul  a  lew  acres,  wlierein  llie  water  is 
siored  during  ilie  rains,  and  in  the  dry  season 
(listribuled  to  the  tields  liy  iiificiiious  systems 
of  canals  and  ducts.  .Many  of  these  reservoirs 
were  constnieled  by  Hindu  i^overnments  aj;cs 
ajio;  some  have  fallen  into  disrepair,  and  others 
are  kept  up  and  still  serve  their  fertili/.ini;  pur- 
l)ose.  IJccently  the  ijovernineut  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  matter  of  irriiration,  and  some 
great  canal  systems  liave  lieeii  devised  and  pcr- 
feeted  liy  goveriimeiit  during  the  i)ast  forty  or 
lift^'  years.  l{icc  in  some  districts  is  the  staple 
food;  and  elsewhcii',  where  rice  cannot  lie 
grown,  oilier  ihcap  grains  are  eaten.  Tea  and 
coll'eo  are  cult iv!ilcd  successfully  in  several  of 
the  mountainous  disliicts.  Cocoaniits  grow 
pleiilifully  along  the  western  coast,  and  the 
mountains  are  often  covcrc<l  with  dense  growth 
of  timluM'.  some  of  it  vahiidile.  Pepper  is  grown 
on  the  hills  at  the  .south.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  presidency  can  hardly  lie  considered 
favorable  for  the  agriciilturisf,  although  the 
larger  part  of  the  people  depend  upon  agri- 
culture for  their  maintenance.  J5ut  it  is  in 
many  places  only  moderately  fertile;  over  much 
of  the  presidency  the  rainfall  is  delicient  and 
irregular,  and  .sometimes  irrigation  is  dllllcull 
or  impo.ssiblc.  'i"he  average  density  of  the 
liopnlation— 2il  persiiuare  mile,  as  opjiosed  to 
44li  in  IJeiigal  and  41(5  in  the  Northwest  I'rov- 
inces— indicates  with  tolerabhi  clearness  the 
smaller  power  of  the  .soil  in  the  southern  presi- 
dency as  compared  with  the  fertile  richness  of 
the  CJangt^s  valley. 

The  population  is  chiefly  Iliiidii;  over  01  per 
cent  were  thus  classilied  in  the  census  of  1881; 
^lohammedans  claim  only  a  tritle  over  0  per 
cent.  Christians  nnmbered  in  that  year  711,- 
(•7:i— nearly  '^  per  cent.  About  ^5,001)  reported 
themselves  a.s  .fains,  and  the  unclassitied  num- 
ber was  e.vceedingly  small.  I'robably  most  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  were  classed  among  the 
Hindus. 

The  Hindus  of  this  presidcuicy,  and  some  of 
the  so-called  aboriginal  tribes  also,  belong  to 
the  Dravidian  family,  of  which  the  strongest 
subdivision  is  that  now  known  as  the  Tamil. 
People  (4'  this  race  appear,  in  prehistoric  times, 
to  have  occupied  tho  Gangetic  valley,  and  to 
have  been  pushed  south  by  the  "invading 
Aryans  as  they  moved  down  the  valley  and 
spread  over  the  peninsula.  Portions  of  the  Dra- 
viilic  population  de(4ined  to  accept  th(!  lordship 
of  these  Aryan  invaders,  and,  retiring  to  moun- 
tain and  jungle  tracts,  guvc  rise  to  some  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  still  found  in  ('entral  India, 
of  wlii(4i  the  Klionds  and  the  (Jonds  are  the 
most  iinportanl,  though  two  smaller  tribes  are 
still  found  ccciipying  land  within  the  limits  of 
tlie  Hengal  presidency,  one  of  them  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  valh'y  (the  Oraons  and  the  Hajma- 
hidis);  but  for  the  most  part  the  Draviciians 
were  absorbed  into  the  social  system  of  their 
coniinerors,  were  fused  with  (hem  into 
Hinduism,  and  furnished  the  main  slock  of  the 
liopulationof  Southern  India.  The  language  of 
the  Dravidians  still  exists,  though  ditrerenllate<l 
into  the    distinct    modern    tongues  of  South 


ludiii,  viz.:  the  'I'ainil  (most  important)  spoken 
b\'  over  l2,(X)0.()()t)  in  the  presidency;  tho 
Telugu,  used  by  almost  as  large  a  ni'imber; 
the  Knnarese,  spoken  by  about  l,yOO,()0();  tho 
Tulu  (preserved  only  by  a  remnant  of  tho 
people  iiinong  the  mountains  in  the,  west  of  tho 
presidency,  and  dooined  doubtless  to  disappear 
as  a  spoken  language);  the  Coorg  (.see  that  article) 
and  the  Malayalim  (•J,4(I0,()0(J).  The  languages  of 
the  aboriginal  (lilies  idiove  inentioiK'd  are  also 
Dravidian.  The  orii;inal  religion  of  the  Dra- 
vidians, before  the  coining  of  the  Aryans,  was 
probably  some  form  of  diinon-wdr.ship,  such  as 
the  jungle  tribes  still  preserve.  Doubtless 
many  of  these  demon-deities  were  adinitted  to 
the  Hindu  Pantheon  by  the  ISrahinans  as  timo 
went  on;  the  |iopular  Hinduism  of  South  India 
.still  shows  many  marks  of  this  ciirly  kinsliii> 
with  the  religious  ideas  of  a  more  liarliarous 
time,  and  preserves  in  its  rites  and  superstitions 
marks  of  the  primeval  demoiiolatry.  Tlnaigh 
the  civilization,  language,  and  religion  in  South 
India  bear  profound  evidence  of  Aryan  iiillu- 
t'lice,  yet  tin;  fusion  between  (he  Aryan  and 
original  elemeiils  is  probably  less  perfeitl  here 
than  in  the  north.  The  debt  of  {\n:  iiKHlern 
Dravidian  languages  to  Sanskrit  is  not  .so  great; 
the  proportion  of  Hrahmans  and  the  other 
Aryan  ca.stes  to  the  entire  poinilation  is  smaller 
(less  than  lialf  as  great  as  in  the  iJombay  prosi- 
deiuy);  while  the  .separati(Hi  between  the  Hrah- 
mans and  the  lower  castes  is  wider  tlian  in  tho 
north,  thus  showing  that  the  union  between 
the  two  (4as.ses  is  less  complete.  The  number 
of  Mohammedans  also  is  much  less  here  than 
in  most  parts  of  India:  (i  per  cent  of  (ho  i)opn- 
lalioii  were  thus  classed  iu  1881;  while  in  tho 
IJombay  presid.ency  the  percentage  was  aliout 
20  per  cent,  and  throughout  India  as  a  whole  it 
is  somewhat  greater  even  than  that.  Tho  dis- 
tance of  the  Madnis  presidency  from  (ho 
Ganges  valley,  where  the  Mohaminodan 
empires  erected  their  chief  stronghold,  accounts 
for  this.  Their  power  over  tho  outlying  prov- 
inces dwindled  with  incnfasing  distance.  The 
native  states  within  the  territorial  limits  of  tho 
presidency  which  wore  overthrown  by  (ho 
English  and  absorbed  in(o  tho  fabric  of  (he 
present  governmen(,  were  mostly  Hindu,  and 
not  Mohammedan. 

A  word  must  bo  said  as  (o  tlic  connecdon  of 
(he  English  with  the  |ire,sidcncy.  Calicut  and 
Crangan<ire  on  the  west  coast  were  occupied  by 
the  East  India  Company  as  places  of  trade 
ill  l(il6,  The  Comjiany  had  been  preceded, 
lirst  l)y  (he  Pordiguese,  and  as  thoir  |iower 
waned,  by  the  Dutch.  But  linally  the  former 
concentrated  themselves  at  Goa,  and  the  Dutch 
withdrew.  On  tho  oast  coa.st,  Masiilipatam, 
north  of  Madras,  was  occupieil  by  the  English 
traders  in  1(511.  The  lirst  English  settlement 
on  the  site  of  Madras  City  was  in  KiliO  (see 
Madras  (.'ity).  The  French  occupied  Pondi- 
cherri,  .south  of  Madras,  in  1(572.  It  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  (he  18(h  cendiry,  wlieii  (ho 
English  anil  French  lunvers  were  in  armed 
rivalry  in  Europe,  (hat  (he  (liought  of  a  po.ssible 
rivalry  for  supremacy  in  India  began  (o  lie 
realized.  In  1740  Madras  was  overpowered 
and  captured  by  the  French  commander  La 
Hourdonnais;  but  restored  (o  (he  English  two 
yi'ars  later,  at  tho  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Hut  tho  country  was  occupied  with  weak  aiul 
tottiuing  dynasties  of  native  princes.  In  their 
contests  among  thumselvos,  the  English  would 
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befrioud  one  priiicuHug,  and  tlie  Freiicli  nii- 
ollier.  Tlie  strife  between  the  Orieiiliil  iirinei- 
jtals  eoiild  not  fail  to  (txtend  itself  to  tlie 
European  powers  by  wiiicli  they  were  respec- 
tively seconded;  and  for  half  a  century  the 
fate  (if  South  India  hunj;  tmdeeided  between 
the  Frcneli  and  English.  Dupleix  iniderlook 
to  unite  the  native  powers  int(»  oiu'  ecanbina- 
tion  under  French  protection;  but  liis  jjlans 
were  defeiited  by  the  ndlitary  skill,  first  of  Lord 
(live,  afterwards  of  Sir  Eyre  C'oote.  Ilaidar 
Ali,  and  his  son  Tippu  Sultan,  the  oidy  mem- 
bers of  a  Mohamme<lan  dynasty  which  erected 
itself  on  the  ruins  of  a  Hindu  princijiality  in 
jMysore,  withstood  the  i)rogress  of  English 
power  with  a  tierceness  which  «t  one  lime 
thre.ilenc<l  to  slop  it  altogetlier.  ]}ut  in  17!)!) 
Tippu  Sultan  died  in  the  breach  at  bis  capital, 
Scring;ipalam,  the  English  entered  the  fort  in 
triumph,  and  military  opposition,  from  what- 
ever (juarter,  to  tlie  English  power  in  Sothh 
India  was  at  an  end.  Since  then  the  English 
Governnient  has  had  hardlj-  any  u.se  for  its 
JIadras  army,  save  for  police  purposes. 

To  the  hi.storian  of  Indian  Christianity  the 
Madras  Presidency  Is  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  India.  Tradition  says  that  the  Apostle 
Thomas  iireached  the  gospel  here;  and  Mount 
St.  Thome,  near  Madras,  is  his  traditional  burial- 
|)lac(!.  A  branch  of  the  Sj'rian  Church  settled 
on  the  west  coast,  near  CapeComorin,  centuries 
ago,  and  this  "Syrian  Church  of  Malabar" 
still  i)reserves  its  ancient  liturgies,  and  still  ac- 
knowledges subjection  to  the  patriarch  of  An- 
tiocb.  Here  also  Xavier  preached  and  baptized 
ill  the  lOtli  century,  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
of  Matlura  in  the  17th.  And  here  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Protestant  mi.ssioiiary  movement 
in  India,  bv  the  hands  of  two  young  Danish  mis- 
.siouaries  (IJartholoniew  Ziegenbalg  and  Henry 
Plutschaii),  in  1705.  Tran(|uebar  (on  the  coast 
south  of  Madras)  was  the  first  station  occupied. 
The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
(English)  in  a  few  years  a.ssumed  support  of  the 
mission.  But  it  was  long  before  a  distinctively 
English  mission  was  founded.  Schiiltze  came 
in  1719,  and  in  1726  began  tlie  first  really  suc- 
cessful mi.ssion  in  Madras  City.  Kiernander 
came  in  1741);  but  in  1710,  when  the  French 
were  besieging  Cuddalore,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned, ami  reiideriiig  his  operations  th<'re  ini- 
possibli'.  he  removeii  to  Calcutta,  and  became 
the  father  of  Proieslaiit  missiiais  in  the  Hen- 
gal  ])residency.  (See  Calcutta).  In  17")0  Chris- 
tian Frederic  Schwartz,  landi'd  in  South  India, 
and  until  his  death  in  1798  labored  uninterrupt- 
edly for  the  f;aod  of  the  iieo])le  and  the  pro,g- 
re.<s  of  the  cause  of  Cliiist.  No  better  or 
greater  iianie  adorns  the  history  of  Protestant 
missions  in  India  than  his.  His  influence  as  a 
missionary  was  great;  his  inllnence  as  a  man 
was  felt  all  over  South  India,  by  all  classes. 
The  liajah  of  Taujore,  a  Marat  ha"  principalily, 
though  far  removed  from  the  original  seat  of 
Maratha  power,  revered  him  as  a  father,  fol- 
lowed his  advice  in  the  conduct  of  his  kingdom 
and  in  his  relations  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  other  powers  around  him,  and  finally 
on  his  death  virtually  constituted  him  guardian 
over  Ills  son  duringthe  hitter's  minority.  Hy 
tlie  labors  of  these  great  and  good  men  anil 
their  associates  congregations  were  gathered, 
schools  established,  and  churches  fininded  at 
Tranquebar,  Madras,  Trichinopoli.Tanjore.and 
gther  places.    Converts  were  baptized  by  the 


hundred  and  the  thousand.  Yet  with  all  their 
excellences  of  character,  their  ability,  their 
piety,  and  their  zeal,  these  men  did  not  plant  a 
self-su.staining,  manly,  and  vigorous  Christi- 
anity. Their  churches  exist,  but  with  dimin- 
ished iiunibers  and  enfeebled  strength.  The 
Protestant  Christiiinily  of  the  inesent  day,  in 
South  India,  rests  chielly  on  foundations  inde- 
pendently laid,  not  on  those  laiil  by  the  Danish 
and  Cierman  laborers  of  the  last  century.  The 
churches  gathered  by  them  have  in  iimiiy  cases 
been  surpassed  by  tlio.se  more  receiitly'organ- 
i/.ed,  not  alone  in  numbers,  but  in  aggressive 
character  and  inllnence.  For  the  most  part  the 
work  begun  by  the  missionaries  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  subsidized  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propiigatioii  of  Christian  Knowledge^  which  to 
!i  large  extent  furnished  the  funds,  while  the 
missionaries  themselves  came  from  Denmark 
and  Germany.  Early  in  the  present  century 
this  Society  transferred  the  missions  to  the  So- 
ciety for  tlie  Projjagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  in 
due  time  l\ie  })erK(i>i net  of  the  mission  staff  came 
to  be  recruited  wholly  from  the  English  Church, 
even  as  the  money  came  from  the  same  source. 
The  introductory  labors  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  18th  century  were  followed  l)y  work  on 
a  larger  scale,  more  sy.stematically  and  eiier- 
.iretically  pursued,  during  the  present  century. 
AV'e  record  here  the  principal  agencies  operating 
ill  this  more  recent  era.  The  London  Jlission- 
aiy  Society  leads  the  way.  Two  luissiouaries 
of  this  Society  occupied  Vizagapatam,  on  the 
east  coast,  far  iiorlli  of  Madias,  in  1805,  during 
a  periwl  when  the  Indian  Government,  taught 
by  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  at 
home,  was  bitt^'rly  opposed  to  the  entrance  of 
missionaries  into  Iiulia.  The  mis.sionaries  at 
Vizagapatam,  however,  were  not  molested,  and 
when  in  1814  Parliament,  in  the  new  charter 
granted  that  year  to  the  company,  inserted  a 
clause  favoring  missionary  aperatious,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  governiiRiit  ix'ased  inconse- 
quence, the  London  Society  was  all  ready  to 
establish  a  station  in  Madias  City,  liellari, 
northwest  of  Madras,  near  the  boundary-line 
now  separating  the  iiresidency  from  that  of 
Bombay,  had  lieeii  occupied  in  1810,  and  Coim- 
batoor  was  occupied  in  1830.  The  Church 
Jlissionary  Society  entered  ^ladras  City  in  1815, 
and  took  over  the  Palamcotta  station  (in  the 
Tinnevelli  district)  from  the  Danish  mission- 
aries, who  had  planted  it  in  1785,  in  1817.  In  tlie 
same  year  the  Society  for  the  Pnipiigalion  of 
the  (iospel  began  work  at  ("uddaloie,  and  as- 
sumed, (luring  the  years  1820-29,  charge,  from 
the  Society  for  Propiigaling  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, of  most  of  the  old  Danish  missions.  The 
Weslcyaii  ^Missionary  Society  appeared  upon 
the  scene  at  Madias  in  1810,  and  at  Triclii- 
nopoli  two  yeais  later.  The  Basle  Evangelical 
Missionary  Society  began  its  work,  which  since 
has  spread  over  all  the  western  portion  of  the 
l)resi(leiicy,  and  into  niiinv  of  the  Kanarese  dis- 
tricts of  tiie  Bombay  iiresldency,  in  1834.  The 
P^nglish  B,i])tists  ))l!iiited  a  station  in  the  Gau- 
jam  district,  the  most  northeiiy  of  those  bor- 
dering on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  1837.  The 
American  Board  of  Commi.ssioners  for  Foreign 
jSlissions,  whose  mission  among  the  Tamil- 
speaking  jieople  of  Jaffna,  in  North  Ceylon, 
had  been  begun  soon  after  1820,  colonized 
thiMice.  first  to  JIadura  in  1834,  to  Madras  in 
1836;  Arcot  was  occupied  by  this  Society  in 
1855,  but    its  work   there  was   a  year  or  »wo 
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afterwards  trausft-rred  to  tlm  Dutch  Refonnud 
Church  (as  it  was  then  culled)  of  the  United 
StiilcH,  hy  which  church  it  has  since  been  miiin- 
Inined  with  much  vigor.  The  mission  in 
^ladriis  t'ily  was  discontinued,  but  that  in  the 
cily  and  district  of  Madura  is  one  of  the  most 
(lourisliingof  all  the  missions  sustained  by  the 
American  Board.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
came  to  .Madras  in  1837,  and  after  the  Disrup- 
tion in  18flt  two  Scotch  missions  have  worked 
there  side  by  side,  and  lo  some  extent  also  in 
the  interior.  The;American  Baptist  Jlissionary 
Union  began  its  work— now  of  large  i)roi)or- 


tions  and  of  c.Mraordinary  success— in  >Jellore, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Telugu  portion  of  the 


the  i)residen<:y,  in  1840.  The  Leipsic  Lulherans 
came  in  1841  to  TnaKiuebar  and  adjacent  sta- 
tions, where  the  Lulherans  of  the  preceding 
century,  whose  places  were  now  tilled  by  mis- 
sionaries of  the  English  Church,  had  labored 
with  such  assiduity.  There  are  also  small 
German  nussions  elsewhere  in  the  presidency — ■ 
thai  of  thellermaunsburgLullieiaiisat  NcUore, 
(18(1.")),  of  the  American  German  Lulherans  in 
the  Krishna  disirict  (1842),  and  an  independent 
though  successful  German  mission  in  tlie  Goda- 
veri  Delta,  which  dates  from  1838.  (See  al.so 
Madras  City.) 

The  chief  successes  of  this  army  of  Chri.stian 
laborers  have  been  won  in  the  Tinuevelli  dis 
trict,  where  the  Christian  churches  and  com- 
munities are  very  numerous,  and  when;  the  na- 
tive ("hrislians  are  nund)ere(l  by  thousands. 
In  the  Telugu  districts,  also,  under  the  charge 
of  the  American  Baptists,  there  have  been  iu- 
gatherings  of  surprising  vastne.ss  and  power; 
ilie  American  missionaries  in  the  Arcot  and 
^Madura  districts  have  also  been  very  successful. 
Probably  in  no  other  part  of  India  has  Christi- 
aiuty  taken  so  lirm  a  hold.  Elsewhere  individ- 
uals have  been  reached  and  converted,  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  Madras  presidency  the  con- 
verts have  come  in  families,  in  groups,  some- 
times by  whole  villa;^es.  People  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  races  stem  disposed  to  move  gregari- 
ously. 

Tile  statistics  of  education  during  the  past 
forty  years  show  great  ])rogress.  In  18.')2-3  the 
^Madras  Government  expeiuled  in  all  for  edu- 
cational purposes  oidy  ,i'4,55(i.  Beyond  the  in- 
digenous schools,  where  tlu^  children  of  the  up- 
per castes— so  far  as  Ihev  wished  to  leiun — 
were  taught  to  read  and  write  their  own  ver- 
nacular and  to  keep  accounts,  by  old  Brahman 
l)edag()gues,  luid  the  educational  oiieiations  of 
the  missionaries,  nothing  was  done  for  popular 
education.  The  present  system  of  governinent 
education  dates  from  18ori.  In  Ihai  year  the 
Madras  University  was  remodelled,  and  system- 
atic operations  begun  by  the  government  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  people.  In  1882-3 
the  total  number  of  scdiools  of  idl  kinds  in  the 
presidency  was  17,494;  attendance,  44(),324. 
These  inslitutions  were  all  in  some  way  under 
governmental  inspection;  and  besides  these 
were  an  uidiiiown  number  of  indigenous  and 
uninspected  s.hools.  'I'he  census  of  1881  re- 
ported , '514,872  boys  and  39,104  girls  under  in- 
struction, besides  1,51.1,001  males  and  94,013 
females  able  to  read  and  write.  In  1883-3  it 
was  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  schools 
of  all  sorts,  inspected  and  uninspected,  was 
about  20,000,  which  would  give  only  one  school 
for  every  1,.550  of  population — estimating  the 
latter  at  81,000,000.     Between   1853  and  1883 


the  Madras  government  has  spent  about 
£1,250,000  sterling  on  the  higher  education, — 
how  much  upon  all  grades  of  educational  op- 
erations is  not  stated.  With  the  educational 
sysl(un  of  the  presidency  are  connected  29 
colleges  ;  also  3  professional  colleges,  and 
over  100  high-schools,  of  wliich  l(t  are  for 
girls.  The  extent  to  which  the  young  men  of 
th(^  l)resideiicy  are  intlueiiced  by  the  higher 
education  is  roughly  indicated  bv  the  fact  tliat 
during  the  10  years  1873-1883," 28,.-)75  candi- 
dates a|)peare(l  l'(jr  the  entrance  exanunation  of 
the  JIadias  University',  of  whom  over  one  third 
succeeded  in  i)assing.  Thedisiribulion  of  these 
candidates  among  the  several  classes  of  iiopula- 
lion  may  be  indicated  by  the  ligures  for  1876, 
when  of  the  students  who  matriculated  at  the 
University  (1,2.')0  in  all),  59  per  cent  were  Brah- 
mans,  20  per  cent  Hindus  of  other  castes,  1^ 
\n'r  cent  Mohammedans,  and  lu'arly  7  per  cent 
native  Christians.  The  remainder'were  Eura- 
sians and  Europeans. 

^Wmliirii,  a  city  (and  district,  the  city  being 
the  capital  of  the  district)  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency (British  India) ;  situated  in  north  latitude 
9  55'  and  east  longitude  78  10,  about  275 
miles  south  southwest  from  ^ladras.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  is  73,807,  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  Hindus,  04,823;  Mohamme(hins,  6,701; 
(Jhrisiians,  2,281;  others,  3.  The  language  of 
the  Hindus  is  Tamil,  though  with  the  progress 
of  education  the  rising  generation  of  natives  is 
more  and  more  fanuliar  with  English.  Madura 
has  long  been  the  most  important  place  in  South 
India.  It  was  the  seat  of  an  luicient  dynasty 
of  Hindu  kings  (the  Pandyan),  whose  hi.story 
sirelches  back  into  prehistoric  times,  and  is 
adorned  with  the  \isual  wealth  of  myth  and 
legend.  As  the  Mohammedan  jiower  .stretched 
south  in  the  15th  and  lOlh  centuries  this  Hindu 
kingdom  was  overliirown,  though  no  Moham- 
medan dynasty  took  its  place;  but  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  state  rose  another  Hindu  dynastj', — 
that  of  the  NayaUs.— which  culminated  in  the 
17th  century,  when  most  of  the  archite(;lural 
works  at  Madura,  which  still  attest  the  jiower 
and  wealth  of  this  line  of  princes,  wc^e  cora- 
pleled.  During  the  ix'litical  chaos  of  the  la.st 
century  the  Nayak  kingdom  in  its  turn 
crumbled.  Jlaratha  and  ^lohammedan  arnnes 
successively  overran  the  legion,  until  ;U  last  the 
British  came,  and  in  1801  -Madura  passed  into 
their  possession.  The  religious  history  of  the 
place  cliielly  concems  us  now.  It  contains  one 
of  llie  most  famous  Hindu  temples — that  of  the 
.iroddess  .Minakshi — in  India.  The  teini)le  en- 
closure is  847  ft.  long  and  744  ft.  broad,  and 
contains,  besides  the  shrines  of  the  goddess  and 
of  the  goil  Siva,  a  vast  colleclion  of  iiuildings, — 
halls,  ba/aais,  etc  ,— occupied  by  the  luiestsnnd 
temple  atlendanls.  The  conspicuous  features  of 
the  temple  arc  the  gieat  lowers,  9  in  number, 
which  rise  above  its  ouler  walls,  in  one  case 
reaching  to  the  height  of  l.")3  feet. 

The  Christian  hisiorv  of  Madura  is  of  much 
interest.  The  famous  tioman  Catholic  mi.ssion- 
ary  Francis  Xavier  gathered  a  little  church 
here  in  the  IGth  century.  In  1006  a  .Jesuit  mis- 
sion was  begun  here  by  Robert  de  Nobilis,  who 
lived  as  an  ascetic,  was  renowned  for  his  sanc- 
tity and  learning,  and  his  complete  mastery  of 
the  Tamil  language.  Following  him  were  men 
of  like  spirit,  notably  ,foliu  de  Britto,  who  suf 
fered  martyrdom  in  1693,  and  Beschi,  who  pre 
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piirt'd  the  first  Tamil  graniiTmr,  and  whosi-  wrlt- 
mpx  art'  ri'f^avtk'd  as  iiukIcIs  of  pure  Tamil 
styli'.  The  native  converls  in  the  region  about 
Madura  were  estimated  at  a  million  or  more, 
won  hirjrely  by  the  great  eoiu'essions  to  Iliiulu 
isui  wliieli  tlie  missionaries  made.  Thenumlier 
of  Catholic  Cliristians  now  in  tlie  district  lias 
greatly  dwindk'd.  liardly  70,000  being  returned 
in  tile  census  of  ISSI. 

Tlie  history  of  Protestant  effort  begins  in 
ISIU.  wiien  the  place  was  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Todd  and  lloisington.  connected  witli  tlie 
Hoard's  Jlis.sion  in  Jalfna,  Ceylon,  which  had 
been  Inunded  in  1810.  The  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican missionaries  has  been  carried  on  vigor- 
ously and  successfully  ever  since.  In  jiroeess 
of  time  they  occu|)ie(l  most  of  the  important 
towns  in  the  district  round  Madura  as  iiii.ssion 
stations,  esliiblislicd  schools  of  ditlerent  grades, 
gathered  congregations  of  Christian  adherents, 
and  founded  churches,  comjiosed  of  such  as 
gave  credible  evidence  of  jiiety.  They  have 
labored  as  preacliers  on  their  lours  and  in  the 
churclu^s,  as  teachers  in  their  schools,  as  writers 
aiul  editors  through  the  inediuni  of  the  i>rcss, 
as  physicians  throiigli  their  labors  in  hospiluls 
and  dispensiiiics.  Tliey  have  bospilals  at  Ma- 
dura and  Dindigiil,  Ji8  miles  north;  a  training- 
school  for  teachers  and  preachers,  witli  which  a 
collegiate  department  is  now  connected,  at  Pa- 
siimalai.  just  out  of  Madura;  a  boarding-school 
for  girls  in  Madura,  besides  churches  and  schools 
of  dilfeient  grades  at  all  the  niis.sion  stations, 
and  in  many  villages  through  the  district.  The 
latest  statistics  show  that  in  llic  mi.ssion  of  which 
Aladura  is  the  centre  there  are  12  stations  and 
259  out-stations,  13  niis.sioiiaries  with  their 
wives,  8  other  American  ladies,  17  ordained 
native  preachers,  481  other  native  laborers, 
preachers  and  teachers,  etc. ;  nearlj'  lii.OOO 
adherents,  30  churches  with  3,562  members,  and 
4,628  in  Sunday-schools,  and  nearly  5.500  pupils 
in  the  schools  of  all  grades.  The  contributions 
of  the  native  Cliristians  for  religious  purposes 
amounted  to  f 0,192.  These  figures  represent 
the  state  of  the  work  in  1889-90. 

Miidiira  DiMtriot,  a  district  or  collectorate 
in  the  Madras  presidencjsof  which  Madura  is  the 
capital.  It  covers  an  area  of  8,401  square  miles, 
extending  from  the  straits  separating  Ceylon 
from  the  mainland  on  the  east,  to  the  mountains 
on  the  west  (known  as  the  Palnais)  which  form 
the  boundary  between  British  territory  and  the 
native  slate  of  Travancore.  Other  districts  of 
the  Madras  presidency  bound  it  on  the  north 
and  south.  The  population  is  (1881)  2,168,680; 
90  per  cent  are  Hindus;  6i  per  cent  3Ioham- 
raedans;  4  per  cent  Christians  (Roman  Catholic 
Christians  number  a  little  over  67.000).  Since 
the  census  of  1871  Christians  had  increased 
nearly  20  per  cent,  and  the  Hindus  have  lost 
nearly  6  per  cent. 

Tlie  history  of  the  district  has  been  sufficiently 
indicated  for  our  purposes  in  the  article  on 
"Madura  City,"  where  will  also  be  found  state- 
ments relative  to  present  missionary  work  with- 
in the  district. 

mndiiraiitukain,  a  station  of  the  Wes- 
lej'an  Metliodist  Missionary  Society  in  the 
Madias  di.strict,  India;  1  missionary,  1  assistant, 
8  preaching  places,  1  chapel,  26  cliurch-inem- 
bera,  395  scholars. 

nafcklng,  a  small  English  town  in  British 


Bechuanaland,  South  Africa,  where  there  are  1 
mi.s.sioiiary  with  3  native  assistants  of  the  We.s- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  355  church- 
members,  a  congregation  of  1,275,  and  250 
Sunday-schiKil  scliolars. 

iTlanilt<^,  a  station  of  tlie  I'aris  Kvaiigelical 
Society  (Socictc  dcs  .Missions  Evaiigcli(pies)  in 
the  Orange  Free  State,  Africa  (1883i;  1  mission- 
ary, 325  chmch-niembers,  and  315  ])iipils. 

Itlauadlil  Vorslon.— The  Miigadhi  is  a 
dialed  of  the  Hcliari  language,  dilVering  radi- 
cally fnnii  Hindi  and  Bengali.  It  is  vcinacular 
of  the  country-folk  in  the  district  of  Patna  and 
Cava,  Monghyr,  and  the  greater  part  of  tJhhola 
Nagpur.  It  "is  spoken  by  probably  4,00(t,(HM> 
jieople.  A  version  of  the  Mew  Testament  was 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey,  and  luiblishcd  at 
Scramporc  l.'<24-2(i.  it  was  not  reprinte<l.  More 
recently  portions  of  the  Gospels  were  translated 
by  the  Ucv.  K.  Start  of  Patna,  of  which  the  (Jos- 
jicl  of  Alattlii'w  was  published  by  the  Biilish 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1867.  In  1887 the 
same  Society  i.ssned  at  Calcutta,  at  the  reiiuest 
of  Jlr.  (iricrson,  a  magistrate  of  (Jaya,  the 
Gosjiel  of  JIark  from  C-'arey's  New  Testament. 
As  \hv\v,  is  no  mi.ssionary  who  now  knows  the 
'.nnguage,  the  version  will  be  circulated  tenta- 
tively among  the  [leople. 

Maifallv,  a  station  in  the  South  Ceylon 
district  of  tlie  AVe.sleyan  Methodist  Missionary 
Society;  1  native  assistant,  6  church-members, 
174  pupils. 

matfdala. — 1.  A  station  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren  at  a  village  on  Pearl  Key  Lagoon, 
Moskito  Coast.  Centnd  Americ-a  (1853).  There 
were  many  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  station. — 2.  An  out-station 
of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  worked  from 
Bethesda  among  the  Hlubi  Kafirs  in  Griqua- 
land,  South  Africa.    Has  1  native  pastor. 

]fla|[;ila,  a  station  of  the  Universities  Mis- 
sion in  Usambara,  on  the  continent  opposite 
Zan/.ibar,  East  Africa,  founded  in  1869  by 
Bishop  Tozer.  In  1882  the  Moslems  of  the  place 
closed  their  nioscjue  and  became  Christians.  It 
has  1  mis.sionary  and  4  laymen. 

IWaKonicro,  on  Lake  Scherwa,  East 
Africa.  In  1861  Bishop  Mackenzie,  leader  of 
the  Universities  ]\Iission,  on  his  way  up  the  Sam- 
besi,  met  a  gang  of  slaves.  He  liberated  them, 
settled  them  at  Magomero,  and  began  their  ed- 
ucation and  conversion.  But  the  situation  was 
too  difficult.  He  died  in  1862,  and  in  1864  his 
successor.  Bishop  Tozer,  moved  the  colony  to 
Zanzibar.    (See  Mbweni.) 

9Iag)'ar:  see  Hungarian. 

IflaliabrlCHliwar,  a  town  iu  Bombay 
presidency.  West  India.  80  miles  southeast  of 
Bombay.  Principal  sanitarium  of  the  presi- 
dency, and  during  some  seasons  of  the  year 
one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  on  earth,  owing  to 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  great  variety 
and  lu.xuriance  of  its  foliage  and  flowers. 
Population,  3,248.  Mission  station  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.  with  Satara  (q.v.). 

ITIaliacna,  station  of  the  Paris  Evangelical 
Society  in  Tahiti;  1  native  pastor,  67  church- 
members. 
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MallUiliui,  stiition  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scollaml,  in  U(ii>,'iil,  Imliii;  1  missiouuiy,  1 
nalivL-  tciiclier,  1  colpoituur. 

Illaliiiiiuiiii,  .station  of  the  nernianii.sbui'K 
Missionaiy  Sociuly  iu  South  Tiaiisviiul,  Kast 
Soutli  Afiit'u;  church-meiubcrs,  102. 

I?liilitiii<>r4»,  on  th(!  east  coast  of  MadajiiiH- 
car,  iilioul  latiliidi'  '20'  soutli,  was  occupied  liy 
the  S.  1*.  O.  ill  18«4;  1  missionary,  1  ualivc 
pastor,  1  jiiiysician. 

malie,  one  of  the  Soydicllcs  Islands,  East 
Africa.  A  station  of  Ihc  C.  !M.  S.,  which  woriis 
principally  by  its  schools  among  the  Creole 
negroes. 

Maliraoli,  a  town  in  the  Lahore  district, 
Punjab,  India.  A  station  of  the  8.  P.  G.;  3 
iiative  workers,  (J  coniuuuiicnuts. 

IMai,  a  small  island  belonging  to  the  middle 
group  of  the  New  Hebrides,  Melanesia;  is 
visited  i)y  the  Melancsian  Mis.sion,  and  looks 
promising.  Three  entirely  dillereut  languages 
are  spoken  in  this  island. 

ITIaiaiia.  one  of  the  Gilbert  Islands,  Micro- 
nesia. Population,  1,000;  1  missionary  and  wife 
under  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  A.ssociation; 
67  church-members. 

Main,  mission  station  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  Kafraria,  Africa;  16  preaching 
places,  1  missionary,  9  native  assistants,  377 
communicants,  7  schools,  338  pupils. 

maiiipiiri  (Mynpuri),  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  Poard  (North),  in  the  North- 
west Provinces,  India  (1843);  1  niLssiouary  and 
wife,  7  native  assistants,  32  church-members, 
260  pupils. 

IVIaiwo,  an  island  in  the  central  group  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  Melanesia;  was  opened  for 
the  Jlelanesiau  missionaries  in  1874,  and  has 
now  over  70  Christians. 

makcwitta,  Ceylon,  station  of  the  Bap- 
tist Jlissionary  Society;  2  evangelists,  58 
church-members,  310  pupils. 

niakliabeiiK  (Makchabeng),,town  in  North 
Transvaal,  East  South  Africa,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Limpopo  River,  northwest  of  GaMatlale. 
Mission  station  of  Berlin  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Society  (1868);  1  mis,sionary,  3  native  helpers, 
190  church-membei-s. 

IWaklialcli,  station  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  U.  8.  A.  (1869).  in  the  prov- 
ince of  \ssiout,  Egypt. 

iWakod  weiii,  town  in  ilast  Central  Africa, 
near  the  coast,  16  miles  west  of  Mongwe.  Mi.s- 
sion  station  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. ;  1  missionary 
and  wife. 

Mala,  a  town  in  Southeast  Lapland,  south- 
east of  Sorsele  and  north  of  Lucksele.  Station 
of  the  Friends  of.  the  Mission  to  the  Lapps, 
Sweden. 

Malacca,  a  portion  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  lying  along  the  western 
coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula  between  Singapore 
and  Penang,  consisU  of  a  strip  of  territory 


about  42  miles  in  lengtli,  and  fron\  H  to  24i 
mill's  in  bicadth.  Its  .Hurliiee  is  hilly,  but  not 
mountainous;  and  it  isdrained  by  tive  navigable 
rivers,  making  the  soil  alluvial  iind  rich,  'I'lie 
climate  is  eipiable  and  lieulllifid.  In  IHHl  the 
population  numbered  03,.')79,  of  whom  tliere 
were67.r)23  Malays,  11»,741  Chinese,  1,891  na- 
tives of  India.  Missions;  S.  I'.  <!.,  stations  at 
SIniraporeanil  elsewhere;  8  missionaries,  Pres- 
byleiian  Cliurcb  of  Scotland,  stations  at  Singa- 
pore, Ihikil-'l'inial,  Serangoon,  'I'ckkha,  and 
Johor;  2  cliurches,  1  missionary  and  wife,  2 
single  ladies. 

MalaKaNi  Vernloii.— The  Malagasi  be- 
longs to  the  Malayan  languages,  and  is  spoken 
on  the  island  of  A[ada,i;as(ar.  The  Itevs.  Jones 
and  (Jrilllths  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
translated  the  entire  Bible,  which  was  printed 
at  Antananarivo  between  the  years  1828  and 
1835.  In  \mr>  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published  at  London  another  edition  of 
the  .Malagas!  Bible,  which  was  prepared  for  the 
jire.ss  by  the  i{(!vs.  Jones,  Grilliths.  and  Meller. 
In  18t!9  the  same  Society  i)ublishe(l.  at  London, 
a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  with 
nnirginal  retV^rences,  under  the  care  of  the 
]{ev.  li.  G.  Hartley,  of  the  London  .Missionary 
Society;  and  in  1871  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
was  i.s.sued  under  the  editorshi|)  of  the  Hev.  K. 
Toy,  who  corrected  the  orthograi)hy  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  make  it  harmonize  as  far  as 
po.ssible  with  the  New.  In  order  to  si^cure  as 
far  as  iiossible  a  thoroughly  accurate  and  idio- 
matic version  of  the  Bible  in  the  .Malagas! 
tongue,  a  .ioint  board,  representing  all  the  mis- 
sions on  the  island,  was  formed  in  1873.  In 
1882  an  interim  edition  of  the  Bible  was  pub- 
lished at  London,  under  the  cure  of  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Sibree.  The  preliminary  revision  of 
the  Bible,  forming  the  basis  of  the  revision 
committee's  work,  was  completed  by  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Cousins,  the  chief  reviser,  September 
15th,  1884.  The  work  was  b 'gun  December 
1st,  1873,  and  the  actual  time  which  lie  has 
spent  on  it  lias  been  about  eight  yours,  and  two 
days  per  week  of  tlint  time  liave  been  given  to 
the  revision  committee.       On    October  28th, 

1885,  the  completion  of  tlie  first  revision  of  the 
Bible  was  made.  The  revision  committee  snt 
433  days,  and  held  771  sittings,  chietiy  of  three 
hours  eacli.  A  second  revision,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harmonizing  the  dillerent  parts  of  the 
whole  Bible,  was  begun  on  November 4th, 1885. 
The  changes  made  in  the  second  revision  were 
chietiy  from  the  native  standpoint,  to  render 
the  translation  more  easily  understood,  and 
more  pleasant  to  the  ear.  The  last  meeting 
was  held  in  the  committee-room  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  Mudagascar,  on  April  30lh, 

1886.  On  May  2(1,  two  days  after  tlie  <'oinple- 
tion  of  the  revision,  a  thanksgiving  service  was 
held_  iu  tlie  Memorial  Church,  attended  by 
missionaries,  native  pastors,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Christians.  The  iirime-ininister  was 
present,  with  a  special  message  of  thanks  from 
Queen  Ranavalona  III.,  and  this  lie  delivered 
with  his  own  congratulations  on  the  very  spot 
where,  38  years  before,  14  Christians  were  hurled 
over  the  precipice  at  the  commnnd  of  Ranava- 
lona I.,  for  their  adherence  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The  revised  edition  was  jirinted  at  London 
under  tlie  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins, 
assisted  by  others,  and  published  in  an  edition 
of  8,000  copies  8vo,  in  1888;  an  edition  of  the 
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New  Tcsliuncnl  lu  82ino,  consisting  of  25.000, 
wiiH  also  issued  lit  London  in  1HS7.  L'p  to 
Mureh  itlsl,  1889  tliiTu  were  disposed  of  43(1,- 
434  portions  of  tlie  Scriptures. 

(SpeciiMii  verve.    Jolin  3  :  16.) 
Fa   Izany  no   nitiavan'  Andriaioanitra  izao 
tontolo  izao,  fa  nomcny  ny  Zanani-lahl-tokana, 
mba  tsy  bo  very  izay  rehetra  mino  Azy,   fa 
bahazo  flainana  mandrakizay. 

.Hiiliiii,  di.Htrict  in  Kitst  Ivnllmria,  soutli  Af- 
ricii,  soutli  of  DulT,  100  miles  from  King  VVil- 
liiiin's  Town.  Temperate,  lieultliy.  Popululiou, 
25,000,  Kiilir.  LiuiKuage,  Xosalvutir.  Keligiou, 
belief  in  spirits  ano  un  Almlglily  Maimer — a  sort 
of  worsliip  of  ancestors.  Natives  very  (iegra(ied. 
Mission  station  United  Presljyterian  C'hurcli  of 
Scotland  (1882);  1  missionary  and  wife,  19 
native  helpers,  12  out-stations,  8  churches,  342 
members,  5  schools,  9  teachers. 

Malniiir,  a  town  in  Southeast  Java,  south- 
east of  Kediri.  >Iis.sion  station  of  the  Nether- 
land  Missionary  Society  (lieforined  Church); 
has  75U  members  and  a  medical  mission,  Mis- 
sionaries from  this  station  have  of  late  begun  to 
vi-sit  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  Teiiger 
mountains,  who  annually  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
volcano  Uroino. 

IVlHluiilin,  one  of  the  Solomon  Islands, 
Melanesia.  A  station  of  the  Mcluucsiau  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

muliiy  Vernlons.— The  Malay  belongs  to 
the  Malaysian  languages,  and  is  spolven  in  the 
isles  of  Sumatra  and  Malacca.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Standard  and  Low  Malay. 

1.  T>ie  Standard  Malay.— Moro  than  fifty 
years  before  the  first  complete  New  Testament 
in  the  Malay  was  published,  parts  of  the  Bible 
by  different  translators  had  been  published.  lu 
1668  the  New  Testament  whs  printed  in  Roman 
letters  at  Amsterdam,  translated  by  Daniel  Bow- 
er, a  Dutch  minister  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
East.  His  translation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  was 
also  printed  in  1662,  and  again  in  1687.  In  1685 
Dr.  M.  Leidekker,  a  Dutch  minister  of  Batavia, 
commenced  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  which 
became  th<j  standard  Malay  version.  Upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Leidekker,  in  1701,  Pctrusvon  der 
Veru  was  appointed  to  complete  the  work  of 
bis  predecessor,  which  he  did  during  the  same 
year.  In  1722  a  revision  committee  was  op- 
pointed  by  the  Dutch  Gtovennnent,  which  com- 
pleted its  work  in  1728.  Two  editions  were 
made— one  in  Roman  characters,  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam 1731-33;  the  other  in  Arabic  characters, 
published  at  Batavia  in  1758.  An  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  from  the  Amsterdam  text 
was  published  at  Serampore  in  1814,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Christians  at  Amboyna,  by  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  wliichin  1817 
also  issued  an  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  from 
the  Amsterdam  text.  An  edition  in  Arabic 
cliaracters  from  tlie  Batavia  text,  carefully  re- 
vised, was  also  issued  Ivy  the  same  Society  in 
1822,  and  forwarded  to  Penang,  Malacca,  .lava, 
and  Bencoolen,  for  distribution.  In  the  same 
year  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and 
the  Netherlands  Bible  Society  republished  the 
Antwerp  text,  and  in  1824  the  latter  Society 
also  issued  an  edition  from  the  Batavia  text, 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Wilmet.  The 
same  Society  published  between  the  years  1868 
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nn(il872a  translation  of  the  New  Testament, and 
of  llie  Book  of  (lenesls,  made  by  the  Rev.  II. 
C.  Klinkerl;  Willie  the  ISMti(>nal  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland  issued  an  edition  of  the  New  'i'csta- 
nient  at  Ilimrlem  in  1877,  luider  the  care  of  Air. 
Roskott,  the  tiaiislator.  A  new  veisidii  of  the 
Malay  Scriptures,  in  Roiniui  and  Arabic  iliiinic- 
ters,  was  undertaken  by  tlie  Rev.  M.  P.  Keas- 
beriy,  and  an  edition  of  the  New  'I'csinnient 
was  publislicd  in  1803.  Some  pints  of  the  Old 
Testament,  also  translated  by  iMr.  Kea.>-lierry, 
were  issued  by  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society;  the  translator's  death  in  1875  put  a  stop 
to  the  work  of  completing  the  Old  'I'esiament. 
In  1885  the  British  and  Foreign  liible  Society 
issued,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Rost  of  the 
India  Otiice,  a  corrected  cdilion  of  5,000  copies 
of  the  four  Gospels,  and  also  an  edition  of 
5,000  copies  of  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Psalms, 
and  Proverbs,  of  Keasberry's  translation.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  edited  in  a  slight 
revision  by  Mr.  Klinkerl,  of  Leiden,  the  edition 
consisting  of  5,000  copies.  A  new  edition  of 
the  Malay  Bible,  lithographed  from  the  trans- 
lator's (Mr.  Klinkerl's)  own  writing,  was  pub- 
lished by  Netherlands  Bible  Society  at  Amster- 
dam, 1886-9,  4  vols. 

2.  Low  Malay  or  Sourabayan. — An  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  prepared  by  Robinson  and 
Medhurst,  was  published  in  1810  and  1833  at 
Singapore.  In  1846  the  Netherlands  Bible 
Society  published  an  edition  of  the  Psalms,  and 
in  1853  the  New  Testament.  The  Book  of 
Exodus,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Marten, 
was  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  1877  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  E.  W.  King.  An  edition  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  were  published  by  the 
same  Society  iu  1887,  under  the  care  of  Air. 
Klinkerl,  whose  second  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  was  issued  by  the  Netherlands 
Bible  Society  in  1888. 

(Specimen  verse.    John  8 :  16.) 

Btan<f,wrd. 

Soman. 
'  Eiirna  diimkianlah  halnya  Ailah  t&Ish'  m&ngo* 
sihi  orang  isi  dunia  ini,  sahingga  dikurniaVannya 
Anaknya  yang  tunggal  itu,  supaya  barang  siapa 
yang-  piirchaya  akan  dia  tiada  iya  akan  binasa, 
mQlainkan  miindapat  hidop  yang  kiikaL 

late  Malay,  or  Sourabayan. 

Kama  sabagitoe  sangat  Allah  soedah  menga- 
sebi  isi  doenia,  «ahingga  ija  soedali  membrfj 
Anaknja.  laki-laki  jang  toenggal,  soept^a  sasa- i 
orang  Jang  pertjaja  akan  dia,  djangan  binasa,. 
hai^*^  beroleb  kabidoepan  kakal.'  / 

IVIalayalam  Tersion.— The  Malayalam 
or  Af  alayalim  belongs  to  the  Dravidian  family  of  ■ 
non-Aryan  languages,  and  is  spoken  in  Trav- 
ancore  and  Alalabar.    The  New  Testament  was 
translated  by  Timnpah  Pillay,  and  published  nt  J 
Madras   in  1810  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
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Biblo  Sofii'tv.  A  now  tniiislntion  was  uiulcr- 
tiikcn  liy  Mr"  Hiiiley  of  tliu  C'liiinli  Missioimiy 
Siciflv,  for  Triivaucon',  i\nil  iinotlier  by  .Mr. 
Siiriiii  foi'  Miiliibiir.  Tliu  fiiriufr's  version  of 
the  New  'IVsliimeiit  was  imblislied  ul  I'lillayiini 
by  llie  Minims  Auxiliiiry  When  the  lirst 
eililioii  of  Uie  entire  Bible  was  luilibslud  is  not 
iuiown,  lull  prohably  between  1S:W  and  1850. 
A  new  Iraiislalion  of  the  New  Tesianienl  was 
made  by  Mr.  Gnnderl,  and  pul)lislied  at  Man- 
jralore  in  18(18  by  tlie  ISasle  Bible  Society.  A 
reprint  of  the  Old  Testaiuenl  was  issued  by  the 
British  ;ind  Foreign  Bit)le  Society  in  1HG3. 

In  1871)  a  .joint  conmiiltee  reiiresenting  llie 
dilVerent  niissioiniry  soeieties  and  inehidiiij' 
members  of  the  Syrian  Ohiireh,  was  formed 
foi  the  purpose  of  revising  the  New  Testament. 
Dr.  Gnndert's  version  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
basis,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  adopt 
siieli  terms  as  may  render  one  version  intelli- 
i;ible  both  ainong  the  northern  and  southern 
Slalayaliin-.speaking  jieople.  The  revision  of 
the  New  Testament  which  was  begun  in  1870 
was  ('ompleted  on  September  littli,  1882,  and 
printed  under  the  care  of  the  Uev.  ,1.  Knob 
lauch.  In  1885  the  Uu'-ision  Board  resolved  to 
revise  again  the  revised  New  Testament  but  to 
meet  a  pressing  demand  an  interim  ediiion  of 
2.500  copies  each  of  the  old  and  the  revi.sed 
versions  of  the  New  Testament  was  issued.  In 
1888  an  interim  edition  of  5,000 copies  of  Bailey's 
Mew  Testament  was  published  to  meet  present 
wants.  The  ^^Ol•k  of  re-icvision  is  steadily 
progressing. 

3Ir.  Gumiert  continues  his  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Qerraany. 

(Sptcimen  verse.    John  3 :  16.) 

Pfl)r(3)6)(ft36i6»7sonoorab  ©eiooJo  flneintio  nfiidfcejow 

roJCQj   a-j(ra)6im,  <<s»oajnol(B()   ciflc/ajcrvSloBftoro 

ojfrt    O(ara»wr»ao    moal^Bio-iSAsarai,     c^g; 

Malays. — 1.  In  its  strictest  sense,  the  name 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, Peuang,  and  Sumatra,  who  belong  to  the 
Mongoloid  race,  being  closely  allied  anthropo- 
logically to  the  Chinese.  In  physical  appear- 
ance they  are  of  som(nvlmt  short  stature;  brown 
complexion— not  so  light  as  the  Chinese  or  so 
dusky  as  the  Hindu;  have  straight  black,  coarse 
hair;  im  beard;  large  riouth;  tlat  nose;  large, 
dark  eyes:  .somewhat  t  ,ick  lips;  small  hamls 
and  feet,  with  thin,  weak  legs.  In  tempera- 
ment the  Malays  are  thoroughly  Asiatic— taci- 
turn, undemonstrative,  cunning,  treacherous, 
and  at  times  cruel.  Tlieir  passions  are  easily 
aroused,  and  \in<ler  special  r'xciting  circum- 
stances, such  as  love,  jealousy,  or  stimidants, 
they  reach  a  height  of  fren/'y  during  which 
they  "  run  amuck,"  a.ssailiug  violently  all 
whom  they  meet. 

We  linil  three  principal  classes:  the  Ovang 
henuii,  "men  of  thi'  soil,"  or  hill-tribes;  the 
Oritii;/  Iniit,  "  men  of  the  sea,"  who  are  the 
daring,  skilful,  adventurous  .seafaring  men  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago;  and  the  Onnifl  Mal- 
yeru,  or  Malays  proper,  the  civilized  cla.ss,  who 
exhibit  more  of  reliiiement,  and  are  courteoiis 
and  kind  to  their  families  and  friends.  The 
Malay  sailors  were  the  formidable  pirates  wlio 
formerly  menaced  commerce  and  were  the  dread 


scourge  of  the  Indian  seas.  Their  deeds  of 
cruelty,  treachery,  and  cinining,  aided  by  their 
daring,  brave,  auda'.;ious  siainanshii),  are  still 
the  theme  of  stories  of  adventure.  Kven  at  the 
l)resent  time  f<'w  ship-captains  care  to  have  a 
crew  composed  entirely  of  Malays,  though  they 
form  the  largest  jtarl  of  the  sailors  on  the  Indiau 
and  China  coast. 

-Mohiunniedanisin  was  embraced  by  the 
Malays  in  the  18th  and  1-lth  centuries,  the 
tierce,  uncomjiromising,  aggrcs.sive  spirit  of  the 
False  Prophet  attracting  them  at  once  to  the 
faith. 

Lttnf/iKige. — The  Malay  language  is  the 
lingua  fniitca  of  [ha  Indian  Archipelago.  Its 
phonetic  elements  are  simjjle,  the  gmmmatieal 
structure  is  regular,  aiul  its  vocabulary,  especi- 
ally in  nautical  terms,  is  very  copious.  It  has 
the  five  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  short  and  long, 
with  one  diphthong.  The  consoiutnts  are,  h,  d, 
g,  h,  j,  k,  I,  m,  /i,  il,  p,  r,  s,  t,  w,  i/,  ng,  cli. 
Malay  is  a  dissyllabic  language,  with  the  accent 
as  a  rule  on  the  penultimate,  except  where  that 
syllable  is  open  and  short.  Derived  words  are 
formed  by  prefixes,  affixes,  inlixes,  ami  redupli- 
cation. Much  skill  is  disjilayed  in  the  idiomatic 
use  of  the  hundred  or  more  derivative  forms. 
There  are  no  inth'iMional  forms  to  distinguish 
luimber,  gender,  or  case.  Number  is  denoted 
oidy  when  absolutely  necessary  by  the  use  of 
the  adjectives  sagilhi,  all,  and  Mfluk,  many, 
or  by  »a  or  ti/ilii,  one,  with  a  cla.ssitie'r. 
As  in  the  Chinese  language,  classifiers  are  nu- 
merous, such  as  orang,  used  in  speaking  of 
persons;  kiping.  i)iece,  for  Hat  things.  Gender 
IS  distinguished  by  the  use  of  auxiliary  words. 
Case  is  indicated  by  position.  Verbs  have  no 
person,  niunber,  mood,  or  tense.  Long  sen- 
tences are  avoided,  and  in  a  .sentence  tirst  comes 
the  subject,  then  the  verb  followed  by  the 
object,  and  (jualifying  words  follow  the  words 
they  (jualify. 

The  Perso- Arabic  ali)habet  is  used  for  writ- 
ing Malay;  it  was  introduced  at  the  time  of  the 
Mohanimedflu  conquest.  A  great  number  of 
Arabic  words  have  also  been  introduced  into 
the  vocabulary. 

The  literature  of  the  JInlays  consists  mainly 
of  proverbs,  and  love  poems  of  four  lines. 
Their  reli";ious  literature  is  remarkidih;  mainly 
for  its  independence,  and  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  show  the  influence  of  Islam. 

3.  In  a  wider  .sense  the  term  is  apiilied 
to  the  races  inhabiting  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago and  nnuiy  of  tlie  islands  of  the  Pacillc, 
embracing  an  "area  1:1,000  by  5,000  miles,  or  from 
Easier  Island  to  Madagascar,  from  New  Zealand 
to  the  Hawaii  Islands.  This  wide  dispeision  of 
the  r.'ice  has  been  the  subject  of  much  study  and 
theory;  but  the  causes  of  it,  and  proof  as  to 
the  fact,  are  not  within  the  limits  of  thisariicle. 
A  dassilication  of  this  wider  <letinition  is  as 
follows:  (1)  .Mala}-.  (^)  .Malay  Javanese:  tlie  in- 
habitants of  tlie  Ladrones,  Formosa,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  ^lalagassi,  the  Javanese.  (3) 
^lelauesian:  Fiji  islands.  (4)  Polynesian:  the 
Hawaiians,  Manpiesjis  Islanders,  Tahilians, 
Harotongaiis,  Samoans,  Tongans,  ]\Iaoris. 
To  these  \Vallac(^  adds  the  Papuans,  who  are 
the  farthest  removed  from  the  Malays,  yet 
whom  he  considers  to  be  of  the  siune  stock. 
Thej'  represent  the  extreme  difference  in  tyjie, 
due  to  the  mingling  of  other  races  with  tho 
Mahij's,  and  have  frizzly  iiair,  are  tall  and 
black,  bearded,  and  hairy-bodied.     The  mental 
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characteristics  of  the  Papuan  are  also  modified, 
and  tlicv  are  bold,  excitsible,  impetuous,  aud 
noisy,  lielween  the  two  extremes  every  jrrada- 
tiou  is  found,  viuyiiijj  with  tlie  prepondenmee 
of  eillier  tlie -Miiliiy  or  Papuan  type.  In  scuue 
of  tlie  iMOvinees  of  Cliiuii.  in  I'onnosa,  aud 
llainiiu,  llu' aborigines  , -ire  closely  allied  if  not 
idenliiiil  witli  the  Malays.  The  speei.il  ehar- 
aeleristies  of  tlie  Malay  are  luoditied  in  the 
various  islands  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  iu- 
lluenees  of  environment,  so  that  each  island  race 
has  peculiarities  of  its  own.  In  Hoineo  we 
liiul  the  tierce  spirit  of  the  pas.sionate  .Malay 
croiiping  out  in  the  grim  hunt  for  human 
heads;  in  other  islands  cannibalism  is  the 
form  it  assumes.  Moliannnedanism  does  not  ac- 
company the  -Malays  in  their  dispersion,  and 
low  forms  of  superstition,  of  feticldsm,  and 
of  demonoUitry  take  its  place  in  the  religion  of 
the  races. 

For  mission  worii,  see  >Ialacca  and  Singapore. 

9lnlt>it(loil  (Malcgam),  town  in  Uondmy. 
India,  on  tlie  Mossun  River,  aboiit  100  miles 
uortheiist  of  Pombaj'  City.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters for  the  work"  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  the  Kliandesh  district,  which  covers 
an  area  of  13.000  square  miles,  with  a  pojnda- 
tion  of  l,'.i'.37:000.  'l"he  people  are  eager  to 
hear  the  gospel,  wlddi  is  lieing  iireached  to 
them  by  a  snniU  force  of  workers:  1  missionary 
aud  wife,  18  native  teachers,  8  schools,  143 
Christians,  65  communicants.  A  "triple 
chain  of  caste,  custom,  and  debt"  holds  the 
people  in  bondage,  and  keeps  them  heathen. 

IVIiilekiilil,  one  of  tlie  New  Hebrides  Isl- 
ands ;  has  three  foreign  missionaries  under  tlie 
general  direction  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada,  though  they  are  supported  by  the  Pres- 
byterian t'luireh  in  Victoria,  Australia.  Tliese 
islands  are  now  in  monthly  communication  with 
Australia  by  the  cstablisliment  of  a  line  of 
steamers  running  between  Melbourne  aud 
Sydney,  and  the  principal  islands. 

IVInliHeet  Vernlon.— The  Maliseet  belongs 
to  the  languages  of  America,  and  is  spoken  by 
an  Indian  tribe  in  New  Brunswick.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  .folin  was  made  by  the 
Kev.  S.  T.  Uand,  aided  by  a  native,  wlio  was 
confincHl  to  his  couch,  by  a  broken  thigh,  dur- 
ing the  wliole  time  that  he  was  engaged  on  this 
important  work.     An  edition  of  tlie  Gospel  was 

Erinted    by    the    British    and    Foreign    Bible 
ociety  at  "London  in  1370. 

(Specimen  verse.    John  3  :  16.) 

EebQcliiil  Nakskam  Pdoochc-moosajItpQn  oos» 
kltkumlkw  wejemelooetpun  wihwebu  OokwCOsQl, 
welanian  'niseu  wimi  tan  wfliimstitiik  oohQk^k, 
skatvip  uksckfthawe,  kanookQloo  ootelnp  askJl- 
mowsooagui). 

Malinenbiir)',  town  in  Southeast  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa,  north  of  Cape  Towu. 
Station  of  8.  P.  G,;  1  missionary. 

Malokong,  town  in  Transvaal,  East  South 
Africa,  on  a  branch  of  the  Limi)opo,  south  of 
GaMatlale.  Mission  staticm  Berlin  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Society  (1807) ;  1  missionary,  5 
other  helpers,  6  out-stutious,  71  church-mem- 
bers. 


Miilta,  an  Lsland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
south  of  Italy:  a  Briti-sh  crown  colony,  and  an 
important  naval  sttition.  Area,  Oo.scpiiire  miles. 
Population,  lGl',423  (English,  a,i;i8;  foreigners, 
1,01)7,  the  remainder  natives).  Language,  a 
patiiis  of  Arabic.     Religion,  Roman  Calhoiie. 

Malta  was  for  many  years  the  most  imi>orlaiit 
mi.ssionary  station  in  the  .Mediterranean,  and  was 
occuiiicd  by  all  Ihc  missionary  soeielie; 
to  work  in    tlic   Levant.      The 


seekmg 
mission  iness 
of  tlie  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  was  establislied  hero 
pricu-  to  its  removal  to  Smyrna,  and  it  was  Iiero 
that  Win.  Cioodcll  and  Ids  a.s.sociales  studied 
the  Turkish  and  Armenian  before  establishing 
themselves  at  Smyrna,  Conslantiiioiile,  and  IJej"- 
rout.  It  is  now  occui)ied  as  a  preaching  station 
by  several  of  the  Colonial  Societies  of  Englaiul 
aiid  Scotland,  especially  the  Scotch  Free 
Church. 

MiiltONe  Vornlon.— The  >Ialte,se  is  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Arabic,  belonging  to  llie  Semitic 
family  of  languages,  and  is  spoken  by  the  na- 
tives of  Malta,  tlie  ancient  Melita.  In  writing, 
the  Roman  letters  are  used.  Arabic  chaiiicters 
being  unknown  to  the  Maltese.  The  lirst  at- 
tempt to  translate  tlie  Scriptures  into  ^Maltese 
was  made  in  tlie  early  part  of  tlie  present  cen- 
tury by  the  Rev.  \\'.  .Jowctt  of  the  (Miurch 
Mi-ssionarv  Society  aided  by  a  native.  In  1883 
a  small  eiiition  ofthe  Gosp"el  of  John  was  pub- 
lished at  London  as  a  speeimen  of  the  work. 
In  1837  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  were 
iniblished  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chri.':i- 
tian  Knowledge:  and  in  1847  the  entire  New 
Testament  in  Maltese.  The  translation  was  for 
the  greater  part  made  by  Mr.  Camilleri,  a  na- 
tive of  Malta,  but  afterwards  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  book,  however,  did 
not  meet  with  that  acce]>iaiice  which  had  been 
hopeil  f<)r,  owing  not  so  niueli  to  any  defects  in 
the  translation  as  to  the  bigoted  ignorance  of 
the  people,  and  also  in  part  io  the  dithculty  of 
expres-sing  Arabic  gutturals  in  Roman  charac- 
ters. About  eight  dillerent  systems  of  orthog- 
raphy have  bi'cii  tried  at  various  times,  but  tlie 
uncouth  letters  which  have  been  adopted  to 
represent  certain  sounds  failed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. A  deep  interest  having  been  taken  by  a 
few  Engli.shmen  living  in  the  island  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  this  priest-ridden  people,  a 
revised  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
was  prepar(?d  by  ]\Ir,  Bonavia,  and  sent  over  to 
England.  After  due  examination  and  revision 
it  was  printed,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Ca- 
milleri, at  London  in  1870.  In  1872  the  Gospel 
of  John  and  the  Acts  were  also  issued  by  the 
British  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

{^ciincn  verse.    John  8  ;  16.) 

GhallexAlIa"heccft"habld  dlnla  llli"t& Tlbcn 
tighu  unigenltu,  sabiex- collmin  Jemmeu  bi^ 
ma  JintUifx,  .izda  icollujl  b^a  tad^em. 

9Ialto,  Pahari,  or  Ri\|inalial  Tcr< 

sloii.— The  Malto  belong  to  the  Dravidian  fam- 
ily of  nou- Aryan  languages,  and  is  spoken  by  the 
Paharis  in  the  Rajiimhal  district  of  North  India. 
Methodist  Episcopal  missionaries  of  North  Imiia 
translated  the  (Jospel  of  Matthew,  which  was 
publislied  by  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
1875.  A  tnuLslation  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and 
John  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  E.  Droese  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who  for  moio 
than  twenty  years  lived  among  the  Paharlj, 
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The  foniicr  wiis  itublislii'il  by  tlic  l?ritis<li  niul 
Forciirii  Hil)le  Sofifty  in  188','.  Uio  liiltcr  in  IWi). 
Mv.  biotst'  iilso  tninsliitoii  tlif  Gospels  ■  cif 
.Miiltliew  iiMil  M^ik  :iiul  the  Aets,  wliieli  were 
pulilislied  bv  ihe  Ciileultii  Auxiliiiry  in  If'ST. 
An  eiiilion  ii'f  llie  I'siilnis  wiis  issued  in  1888  iit 
tlie  SeeuMilrii  ()i  pliiiniii^e  Press,  iiniler  the  cure 
ol  I  lie  siinie  :ui\iliiiry  in  1888.  The  version  wiis 
iilso  niiide  liy  -Mr.  l)roese. 

iTIalllil.  town  in  l'|iolii.  one  of  tlie  S!inio;in 
Islands,  I'olvnesi;!  ;  is  ()ecu|>ie(l  by  ilie  work  of 
the  Loniloii  Missionnry  Society  (18;!()).  It 
lias  II  liiiiniiin'  institute  for  youn-r  men,  witli 
9(i  students  in  full  (ouise.  11  "in  picpiifiitory;  o 
niissioiiiirii's,  1  liidy.  8  niitive  minister!-,  14  n;i- 
live  preuehers.  478  ehureh members,  with  iiii 
iitlendiiuee  of  1,591).  Contributions,  .tllil  Ts.  M. 
A  movemen;  to  proniole  iiiirher  ediie.itioil 
imionir  the  udrls  iind  women  has  reeeiitly  been 
inaiijiunited.  The  late  political  troubles,  adiled 
to  the  severe  mvaires  of  n  liurrit-me.  liave  been 
preat  liindrmices  io  tlie  work;  but  it  is  now  pro- 
gressiim'veiy  favorably.  The  Sainoan  Christians 
jrive  stiiUini:  proof  ofthe  ellicacy  of  the  gospel 
in  eliaufrin.ir  iiiitnnil  vices  to  Christian  virtues. 

mtinihoe,  a  town  in  the  Sherbio  country. 
West  Africa,  on  the  Mamboe  River,  east  of 
Yornba.  Station  of  the  United  Bretlneii  in 
Christ  (U.  S.  A.);  1  teacher,  1  itinerant,  10 
church-members,  1  school,  18  pupils. 

maiiiboia,  town  in  East  Centr.'d  Afrie.T.  in- 
liuid,  due  west  of  Ztinzibar  Island,  north  of  L'sa- 
gara.  3Iission  station  C.  51.  S.  (1870);  1  nus- 
sioiuiry.  1  native  a.ssistant,  2  coinmuiucmits,  1 
school.  The  work  here  is  carried  on  with  great 
tlanger  on  account  ofthe  hostility  between  Ihe 
Arabs  and  Gerniitns.  Coinmunication  with 
England  isoften  interrupted,  so  that  five  months 
passed  !it  one  time  without  any  word  from  the 
coast . 

ITIniiiKHia,  one  of  the  Hervey  Islands.  Poly- 
nesia, .south  of  Uarotoiiga.  Mission  station  tt. 
31.  S.;  1  niissioiiary  iui(i  wife,  !!  nidi ve  pastors. 
Communication  with  this  sttition  is  most  dilfi- 
cult,  live  months  sometimes  elapsing  between 
the  sending  and  receipt  of  a  letter, 

nainrt>,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony  southeast 
of  Malmesbury,  South  Africa.  Jlission  sta- 
tion of  the  Moravians  (1808);  3  missionaries 
anil  their  wives,  1  assistant  missionary,  1,843 
church-members. 

MamiiNa,  a  city  in  the  Orange  Free  Slate, 
on  the  river  Hart,  South  Africa.  In  1841  a 
Paris  missioiiiuy  founded  a  station  here  among 
the  Kovas,  which  for  ii  long  time  wa^'  'Uaiil 
taiiied  by  their  pious  chief.  It  is  now  .n,  otii- 
slalion  of  Ihe  work  of  the  London  Mi.si-,nary 
Society  at  Taung  (q.v.). 

IVIniiHar,  a  station  of  tin-  Wesleyaii  Meth- 
odist Missionary  Society  in  the  .Tatl'na  distrid, 
Ceylon;  1  native  preacher,  1  chapel.  0  preach- 
ing-places, 28  church-members,  127  pupils. 

ITIanado,  a  city  of  Minahassa,  the  norlh- 
eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes,  East  Indies,  and 
noted  as  a  great  '"ofToe  emporium.  From  1830 
to  1874  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Netherland- 
ischo  Zendingsvereeniging,  which  worked  witli 
great  success  aincnig  the  heathen  Alifures.  Out 
of  ft  population  of  114,000  no  less  than  95,000 
were  converted,  and  the  great  difficulty  arising 


from  the  ditTerent  languages  spoken  by  the  Ali- 
fures was  happily  overcome  by  Ihe  introduction 
of  the  Malayan  limguage  in  church  and  school. 
ISut  lack  ol'  money  and  the  discoveries  of  tho 
Dtiteh  (ioverninent  eoiniielled  the  missionaries 
to  enter  tlie  .service  of  tlie  stale  chiinb  in  1870, 
and  now  Islam  is  making  great  lieadway. 

]tlaiiaiiia<lura,  city  in  Tamil  country, 
]\ladras,  iiiitisli  India,  30  ndles  .southeast  of 
.Madura.  (.  liinate  very  hot  and  dry.  80 -Hio  F. 
hanguage, Tamil.  Religions,  Rialiminism.  .Mos- 
lemism.  Natives  ignorant,  degraded.  Missidii 
station  A.  H.  C.  F.  .M.  (1804);  1  missionary  and 
wife,  33  native  helpers,  1  church,  27  oul-sta- 
tioiis,  3  churches,  219  church-members,  20 
schools,  028  scholars. 

naiiail«l<iiia,  town  in  West  Central  Mad- 
agascar, northeast  of  Morondava.  51i.ssion  sta- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  .Missionary  Society  (1870). 

ITIanar^fiidi,  town  in  the  south-central  part 
of  the  district  of  Trichinopoly,  East  Madras, 
India,  .south  of  Coinbaconam  and  southwest 
of  Negapatani.  Mission  station  id'llie  Wesleyau 
.Methodists;  3niissioiiaiies,  32  native  helpers,  26 
chureh-ineiubers.  1  cliaiiel,  7  schools,  570schol- 
ars,  and  a  idgli-seh(K)l. 

IWaiiiclK'iiliKliir)',  a  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyau -Methodist  Missionary  Society  in  the.Tatlna 
district,  Ceylon;  1  native  minister,  23  church- 
members,  378  pupils. 

ITIaiU'liiiria,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Chineijc  Empire  (see  Chii'a),  lying  north  of 
China  proper,  between  )  \  ilude  42  and  53' 
north.  In  accordance  with  the  treiUy  of  1800 
between  Russia  and  China,  nearly  one  half  of 
the  former  territory  was  given  over  to  Russia, 
and  Ihe  lucsenl  limits  are  the  Amoor  on  *he 
north,  the  I'suri  and  ;-  'iiiga-t'ha  on  the  east, 
Kirin  on  Ihe  south,  from  which  it  is  separated 
bv  the  Shai'-.Vlin  n  ;:ge;  aid  on  the  west  the 
Khingan  Mountains,  liic  '•iiiii-Murcn  River,  and 
the  district  of  Upper  Snngari  separate  it  from 
the  de.serl  ol  Go' :i.  Its  area  is  about  378,000 
scpiare  miles.  Population  estimated  from  11,- 
0(H),()00  to  12,000.000.  Physically,  the  country 
is  divided  into  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  north 
and  east,  among  which  lie  numei  lus  fertile  val- 
leys; anil  the  plain  which  stretcl  ■s  south  from 
-Moukden  to  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tuug.  There  are 
three  jirincipal  rivers — the  Amoor,  the  U'.uri, 
and  the  Sunagari.  The  latter  is  over  1,2(X) 
miles  long,  tmd  idnng  its  fertile  banks  is  tlie 
most  populous  region  of  the  country.  Mau- 
<  luiria  is  divided  u'  'l.ree  provinc'cs;  Shing- 
King,  or  Liao-tting.  i  f  wh-ch  Monkden  is  the 
i'.|iilal  (q.v.);  Newe"  ■  vg  (Ying-tse),  at  Ihe 
1.  id  of  the  Gulf  of  ;.)U)-tung,  is  the  treaty 
;>ori, — lli-.n  (Central  Manchuria);  capital,  Ki- 
rin, on  the  Snngari,  200  miles  from  its  source, 
'liH  a  poptilalion  of  about  l.'iO.OlK),  mostly  Chi- 
nese;— and  'I'si-lsi-har  (Xorthein  Manchuria), 
sparsely  populated,  with  few  cities  of  impor- 
tance. The  climate  varies  from  extremes  of 
lieat  and  cold,  from  90'  F.  in  Ihe  summer  to  10" 
below  zero  in  the  winter.  During  four  months 
of  the  year  the  rivers  are  fro/en  ii]),  a  short 
spring  is  followed  by  the  lieat  of  summer,  and 
a  few-  weeks  of  iiiitumn  usher  in  the  snow  and 
ice  of  the  winter.  Minerals  are  abundant.  Tho 
agricultural  products  are  mainly  indigo  ami 
opium,  though  cereals,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are 
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also  urown.  Tlu'  rciiriiing  riircr  of  China  are 
^Manchiis,  liiit  though  they  have  siil)ju,ir!'.t('(l 
C'liiiia,  ^Maiu'liuria  is  uniihially  losiiifr  ils  nalive 
hiiiLruiigu  and  svstiMu  of  ('(hicaiion  umh'r  thi'  in- 
tlui'nci!  of  the  C'liini'se,  w  ho  arc  ovci  runiiiMir  the 
counli'v  and  hiiiiiiinu;  its  ciisioins  into  confoini- 
ity  with  those  of  ('hina.  The  native  .Manchus 
are  a  liner  race  pliysieally,  mentally,  and  mor- 
ally than  the  Chinese;  they  are  of  larger  frame, 
lighter  color,  and  have  greater  intellectual  ca- 
pacity. ^Mission  work  in  lliis  part  of  China  is 
carried  on  hy  the  I'reshyterian  Cliurch  of  Ire- 
land, with  stations  at  >Je\vclnvang,  .lin-jow, 
Kwan-clieiig-ts/.u,  and  Kirin  (((.v.);  and  hy  the 
United  l'resl)yleriiui  Church  of  Scotland,  with 
stations  at  l^ewchwang,  llaichmig,  Liaoyang, 
Moukdeii,  Tieliug,  Kaiyueu,  Tuipiiig  Kow 
(q.v.). 

IVIiiiidniluiiK*  n  dialect  of  the  Batta  lan- 
guage (q.  v.),  sjjokeu  in  Southern  Sumatra. 
Seven  thousand  and  ten  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  portions  in  this  dialect  were  put  in 
circidation  previous  to  .March  31st,  1889. 

ITlHiKlaltiy,  the  capital  (and  district)  of  Up- 
per Burma,  ou  the  Irawaddy,  380  miles  north 
of  Rangoon.  The  climate  is  tropical  and  dry. 
In  the  district  there  are  150,000  to  200,000  peo- 
ple. Burmese  is  the  language  spoken;  Buddh- 
ism the  prevailing  religion.  Station  of  A.  B. 
M.  U.;  1  missionarj' and  wife,  i  other  ladies,  1 
physician,  3  native  assistants,  1  church,  80 
chiirch-members,  95  pupils.  S,  P.  G. ;  2  mis- 
sionaries, 4  native  assistants,  53  comnuinicants. 
Wesleyan  Methodist  (1886);  1  missionary,  1  na- 
tive pastor,  1  Anglo-veruacular  school,  85 
pupils,  4  church-members. 

maiidnpiiNalai,  a  city  in  the  ^Madura  dis- 
trict. South  India.  Population,  300,000.  Lan- 
gmige,  Tamil.  Religions,  Hinduism  and  Mo- 
hammedanism. A  station  of  tli,e  Madura  mi.ssion 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  31.  (1851);  1  mis.sionary  and 
wife,  10  out-stations,  2,493  adherents,  10 
churches,  723  conmumicants,  3  native  preach- 
ers, 33  assistants,  35  Sunday -schools,  400  schol- 
ars, 3  girls'  schools,  80  scholars.  Contributions 
(1888),  *595. 

maiifluri  Version.— The  Mandari  be- 
longs to  the  Kolarian  group  of  non-Aryan  lan- 
guages, and  is  used  by  the  Kohls  of  Chota  Nag- 
pur,  Central  India.  A  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures iuto  this  langinige  was  undertaken  by  the 
Rev.  N.  Nottrott  of  the  Gernuiu  Missionary 
(Gossner's)  Society,  who  jirepared  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  which  was  issued  by  the  Calcutta  Au.xil- 
iary  Society  in  18T6.  The  Gospel  of  Luke  was 
added  as  prepared  by  the  Rev.  L.  Beyer  of  the 
same  nussionary  society  in  1879.  'I'he  Gospels 
of  Matthew  (by  Nottrott)  and  of  John  (hy  Bey- 
er) were  published  in  1880.  Each  revised  the 
work  of  the  other  by  the  help  of  native  assist- 
ants, and  thus  they  provided  the  foiu'  Gospels 
for  the  25,000  Christians  of  their  own  inis.sion, 
and  the  10,000  Christians  of  the  Society  for  the 
ii^ropagatiou  of  the  Gospel  mission,  and  the 
still  larger  number  of  non-Christian  Kohls  of 
Chota  Nagpur.  In  1885  an  edition  of  3,000 
copies  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  translated  by 
Mr.  Beyer,  was  issued  by  the  Calcutta  Auxil- 
iary; and  in  1887  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and 
James,  translated  ))y  Jlr.  Nottrott.  Thus  far 
82,570  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  dis- 
posed of. 


{Specimen  verse.    Murk  3  :  35.) 

tmN  ^>r^in  m^  cswr  Jtir  ^tri  ^^  tH^ni  ?Tit 
<Btit  fnrfi  'Wx  wl{m  cm  ^?lmi  a 

IVIaiKlariii  Colloquial  VerNloii.— The 

^Mandarin  is  one  of  the  most  inipoitaiil  dialects 
of  the  Chinese,  because  it  is  the  collociuial  me- 
dium of  a  large  jnoportion  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Cliiua.  In  general  two  branches  of 
the  Mandarin  Colloquial  are  distinguished: 
the  Pekiu  or  Northern,  and  the  Nankin  or 
Southern. 

1.  T/ie  Pekin  or  Northern. — The  New  'I'esta- 
menl  into  this  dialect  was  translated  by  Revs. 
Burdoii,  Blodgett,  Schereschewsky,  Edkins, 
and  ^lartin,  and  was  published  by  tlie  Ameri- 
can and  British  Bible  Societies  in  1873.  The 
Old  Testament,  translated  by  Dr.  Schereschew- 
sky, was  also  published  by  both  Societies  iu 
1875  and  1877. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  also 
published,  in  1888,  a  reference  edition  of  3,000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Roman  al- 
pliabet.  About  the  year  1875  the  China  Inland 
Mission  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  Acts.  This  portion  was  revi.sed  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Cooper,  who  has  transliterated  the 
renuiining  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
added  the  references.  The  text  is  a  rendering, 
word  for  word,  into  Roman  character  of  the 
Northern  !Mau(larin  version.  The  term  \ised 
for  God  is  Shang-ti,  and  the  transliteration  has 
followed  the  system  in  use  in  the  Chiini  Inland 
j\li.s.sion  for  twenty  years.  Several  missionaries 
as,sisted  in  the  final  prei)araiion  of  the  copy,  and 
the  edition  was  edited  by  ilr.  C(X)per. 

3.  The  Nankin  or  Southern.— A.  New  Testa- 
ment translation  into  this  dialect  was  made  by 
the  Revs.  Jledhurst  and  Stronach,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  1856. 

{Specimen  verse.    John  3 :  16.) 

1.  Pekiu  coUoq.  2.  Nankin  coUoq. 

^    »     ^    n     t 

Ift  ^  f;  P:  ^ 

A  ^  m  ^.  9Si 

in  6^  M  w.  m 

!^  ^  ^  m  k 

±  pt  fia  ^ 

"^  lii  &it  ^i 
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Haiidawar  (Mmuliiur),  a  town  and  station 
of  the  Mclliodist  Kpiscopiil  Cliurcli  (North), 
U.  S.  A.,  in  ihu  U(>liill<ini(l  disiiict,  Noitlnvcsi 
Provinces,  Indiii ;  1  niitivc  pi-ciichcr,  85  (^hris- 
tiiins,  15  dayselioolfl,  'i')!)  pupils. 

naiK'liii,  lilt!  liinsuiiiiu  of  Mancl  ,iiia,  North 
t'ldiia  (ii.v  ),  idiin  to  th(;  Moiii^'olian.  Tiio  Ni'w 
Tc'siiinioiU  lias  licon  tninslaicd  and  published 
by  the  IJritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

(Specimen  verse.    John  3 :  16.) 


mande  or  Mandiiiffo  Version.— The 

Mande  belongs  to  tlio  Negro  group  of  African 
languages,  and  is  used  in  Maud  in  go  country, 
south  of  Gambia  River.  The  Rev.  Mncbrnir, 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  translated 
the  four  Gospels,  of  whicli  tlie  Gospel  of  !Mftt- 
thew  only  ^Yas  published  by  the  British  aud 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1838. 

(Speci)nen,  verse.    John  3  :  16.) 

Katuko  Allaye  dunya  kannu  nyinuyama7an 

adlng^wulukilerhig  dl,  mensating  mo-omo  men 

lata|aia,*ate'tinyala,  barri  asl  balu  ab^tfaring 

80ttO. 

IWandla,  town  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
India,  on  the  Norbndda  River,  1,770  feet  above 
the  sea.  Population,  4.733,  Hindus,  Moslems. 
Station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (1878); 
3  missionaries,  6  native  teachers,  21  communi- 
cants, 2  .schools,  13  pupils.  Contributions,  45 
rupees. 

Mandomai  (Mentowei),  town  iu  Southeast 
Borneo,  ou  the  Little  Dyak  River.     Station  of 


tlu>  Rhenish  ^[issionary  Society  (1809);  1  mis- 
sionary, 5  native  agents,  04  conmuiincants. 
Tiie  Itlionisli  Mission  in  Borneo,  founded  in 
18:!!t,  ceased  entirely  in  18.59  on  account  of  a 
conspiriicy  between  the  Malays  and  the  Dyaks 
aginnst  the  whites,  in  which  several  missionaries 
and  their  wives  were  killed.  The  Dutcli  Govern- 
ment tried  to  make  the  niissioniiries  responsible 
for  the  rebellion,  but  allowed  them,  neverlhe- 
less,  to  resume  work  iu  180(5. 

IVIaiidridrano,  a  cotmtry  station  in  :Mad- 
agascar,  occupied  by  the  Friends  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Association,  1888;  1  medical  mission- 
ary and  wife.  The  medical  services  of  the 
missionary  have  been  in  great  demand,  and 
four  cottages  have  been  put  up  as  a  hospital, 
to  which  the  natives  subscribed  £5. 

MaiU'lniodii,  .station  of  the  Lcipsic  Evan- 

felical  Lutheran  Missionarj-  Society  in  Madras, 
ndia;  197  communicants. 

Maiicp}',  town  in  Northern  Ceylon,  live 
miles  from  Jnlfnapatam.  Climate  tropical, 
average  82*°  Fahrenheit.  Population,  11,072. 
Race  and  language,  Tamil.  Iteligion,  Hrahman- 
Sivaisni.  Natives  rude,  uncultivated  fanners. 
Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1831); 
1  missionary  and  wife,  84  native  helpers,  8  out- 
stations,  3  churches,  401  church-members,  48 
schools,  2,013  scholars. 

IMailKaia,  one  of  the  Ilervey  Lslands,  Poly- 
nesia ;  a  station  of  the  L.  M.  S.  Of  the  live 
chiefs  ruling  over  2,200  souls,  only  one  is  still 
averse  to  Christianity.  Numangatiui,  a  chief 
who  at  one  time  was  a  heathen  priest  and 
offered  human  sacrifices,  was  after  his  conver- 
sion very  zealous  for  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  English  whiskey.  It  has  1  mis- 
sionary, 3  native  pastors. 

mangalorc,  chief  town  of  South  Ivanara, 
district  of  Madras,  India;  picturcstpie,  clean, 
with  good  streets  and  nicely-built  houses.  It 
is  buried  amid  groves  of  cocoa-nut  palms,  with 
water  on  three  sides  and  a  harboi-  gocnl  for 
small  vessels.  Population,  32,099,  Hindus, 
Moslems,  and  Christians.  Station  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society;  13  missionaries,  9  mission- 
aries' wives,  1  other  lady,  55  native  assistants,  3- 
out-stations,  1,047  conununicant.s. 

IVIanikraniaiii,  .station  of  the  Leipsic 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society  (1859), 
in  ^Madras  presidency,  India;  1  missionary,  11 
out-stations,  100  conun\uucimts. 

IVIaiiiliilii,  the  principal  island  of  the  Pen- 
rhyn  group,  Polynesia.  It  was  almost  depopu- 
lated by  slave-hunters  from  Peru.  It  is  visited 
by  missionaries  of  the  L.  M.  S.  from  Rarotonga 
(q.v.). 

]flaiiipuri  Version.— The  Manipuri  be- 
longs to  theTibeto-Bininan  group  of  non-Aryan 
languages,  and  is  spoken  in  Manipiu',  a  small 
independent  kingdom  south  of  Assam.  A  ver- 
.sion  of  the  New  Testament  was  imdertaken  by 
Dr.  Carey  in  1814;  he  procured  .some  learned 
natives  from  Slanipur,  and  superintended  their 
labors.  When  the  translation  was  completed 
it  was  printed  iu  the  Bengali  character  in  1824 
at  Seranipore,  but  never  reprinted. 

manlfia,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  about  50 
ndles  east  of  Smyrna.  The  ancient  Magnesia, 
it  is  still  a  large  and  important  city.     Popula- 
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tioii  iiliont  40,000,  rliiofly  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Anneniiins  For  niiiny  yuiirs  it  wiis  an  oul- 
stiiliou  of  the  A.  15.  ('.  "F.  M.,  worked  from 
Sinyriiii.  Then  for  a  few  years  it  wi'.s  oeeiipiud 
as  a  inissioiniry  residenee,  on  aeeouni  ol  the 
heat  an<l  diliieulty  of  mission  work  in  Smyrna. 
A  tlourisliinir  cliurch  was  isialilished.  It  is 
now  again  an  oiit-stalion  of  Smyrna. 

iflillllinll,  town  in  Sherbro,  West  Coast, 
Africa,  a  little  iiorlli  of  Avery.  Station  of  the 
United  Hrethren  (W  S.  A.);  10  (■luireh-mem- 
bers,  1  day-school,  18  .scholars,  1  Sunday-school, 
18  scholars. 

mHiiNiiinili,  town  on  island  of  ^rnnnswari, 
New  Guinea.  Station  of  the  I'lrechl  Mission- 
ary Society  (180ii);  2  missionaiies,  1  female  mis- 
sionary, 1  native  assistant,  40  communicants, 
1  school,  40  scholars. 

niHiiNiira  (Monsoora).  town  in  Upper 
Eirypt,  near  the  ajiex  of  the  Delta,  north  of 
Cairo,  south  of  Damietta.  Station  of  the  United 
Presl)yteriaii  Church  of  America  (1800);  2  mis- 
sionaries and  wives,  1  female  missiomiry.  7  na- 
tive assistants,  37  communiciints,  2  schools,  341 
scholars. 

^niicliu  Version.— Tlie  Jlnnchu  belongs 
to  the  Ttmgiis  bmnch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family 
of  languages,  and  is  spoken  in  Manchuria,  and 
is  also  the  court  language  of  I'ekin.  Into  this 
language  Mr.  Lipofzolf  translated  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  whi<h  was  printed  in  1S-.22  at  St. 
Petersburg,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Uible 
Society.  An  edition  of  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment was  issued  by  the  same  Society  in  18i}5, 
the  translation  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Swan 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In  18r)7  an 
edition  of  llie  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  in 
Manehu  and  Chinese,  in  parallel  columns,  was 
published  at  Shanghai,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Wylie. 

]TIaiiiiH,  one  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  Poly- 
nesia. The  people  have  their  own  king  and 
government,  and  have  been  undisturbed  b\'  the 
political  troubles  in  the  other  islands.  None  of 
their  land  is  alienated  to  foreigners.  The  peo- 
ple are  noted  for  the  simplicity  and  inirity  of 
their  Christian  life.  The  London  jMissionary 
Society  began  work  in  1837,  but  now  the  na- 
tive ministry  carry  on  tlie  work,  with  au  occa- 
siomtl  visit  from  the  missioiuiries  on  the  other 
islands.  There  are  8  native  ministers,  412  eom- 
mimicants,  1,012  adherents,  7  Suuday-schixjls, 
592  scliolars,  7  boys'  schools,  327  pupils,  7  girls' 
schools,  265  pupils.     Coutributious,  £12  Is.  Od. 

IWaniiune,  a  IIcrmanu.sburg  .station  in  the 
circle  of  Mariko,  Transvaal,  South  Africa, 
with  517  members. 

JTIanx  Version.— The  Manx  belongs  to 
the  Keltic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lau- 
f;uages.  and  is  used  iu  the  Isle  of  3I*an.  Ue- 
tweeu  the  years  1771  and  1775  a  version  of  the 
Bible  was  publislicd  at  AVhitehaven.  In  1815 
the  Hritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ptiblished 
an  edition,  followed  by  another  iu  1819.  which 
was  probably  the  last,  since  the  islanders  are 
now  supplied  with  the  Bible  in  Euglish. 


(Bpeeimen  verse.    John  8  :  16.) 

Son  Iheid  y  ghraili  shen  luig  Joe  da'n  thcihll, 
dy  dug  eh  o  ynrycan  Vac  v'er  uy  ghcddyn, 
nagh  jinnagh  quol-erbee  chrcdjagh  aynsyn 
chorraghtyu,  agh  yn  vca  ta  dy  bragli  farraghtyn 
y  chosney. 

mHOomhi  (Maumby),  a  town  in  Northwest 
Celebes  between  Manado  and  Talawan,  west 
by  nnrthwest  from  Ajimandidi.  i\lission  sta- 
tion of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society. 

ma«»ri  Version. — The  !Maori  or  New  Zea- 
land belongs  to  the  Polynesian  languages,  and 
is  spoken  iu  New  Zealand.  The  lirst  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1837.  The  trans- 
lation was  made  by  the  Uevs.  Williams  and 
Yate  of  the  Cliurch" JMissionary  Society.  Soon 
the  edition  of  5.000  copies  was  exhausted,  and 
a  .second  and  a  third  edition,  each  of  20,000 
copies,  were  reprinted  in  a  few  years.  In  1859 
the  GUI  Testament,  as  translated  by  the  Rev. 
U.  Maun.sell  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
was  published  at  London  in  1858.  An  edition 
carefully  revised  by  3Ir.  Matmsell  and  members 
of  the  Church  ilissionary  and  VVesleyan  JMis- 
sionary Societies  was  published  at  London  in 
1868,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  T.  "W. 
Meller.  In  1885  an  edition  of  the  Maori  Bible, 
corrected  and  slightly  revised  by  IMessrs.  Jlaun- 
sell  aiul  Williams,  with  the  numl)crs  of  the 
ver.scs  prefixed  to  the  verses  and  not  placed  in 
the  margins,  and  with  chapter  and  page  read- 
ings, was  commenced  in  1885  by  the  British 
Bible  Society,  and  was  completed  at  press  In 
1888,  the  edition  consisting  of  6,000  copies  of 
the  complete  Bible,  4,000  New  Testaments, 
and  2,000  each,  of  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts, 
as  portions.  Thus  far  141,150  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  have  beeu  disposed  of. 

(Specimen  verse.    John  3 :  16.) 

Narkoia  ano  te  aroha  o  te  Atua  ki  te  ao, 
homai  ana  e  ia.tana  Tamaiti  ko  tahi,  kia  kahoro 
ai  e  mate  te  tangata  e  whakapono  ana  ki  a  ia^ 
engari  kia  whiwhi  ai  ki  te  oranga  touutanga. 

inaorifi,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand,  who  belong  to  the  Malay  family  of 
mankind.  They  claim  to  have  migrated  to 
New  Zealand  500  years  ago  from  "Ilawaiki," 
which  is  supposed  to  be  either  Hawaii  or 
Savaii  of  the  Samoan  Islands.  They  are  a  tine 
nice,  of  average  stature,  with  olive-brown  skins, 
and  their  heads  exhibit  a  high  order  of  intel- 
lectual <levelopment.  They  are  beardless  as  a 
rule,  but  that  is  due  in  part  to  the  custom  of 
plucking  out  the  beard  with  .shells.  Most  of 
the  race  have  long  black  hair,  but  some  have 
reddish  hair,  and  in  others  it  is  frizzly.  Largo 
ej'es,  thick  lips,  and  large,  irregular  teeth  are 
characteristic.  The  women  are  smaller  than 
the  men,  and  generally  inferior  to  them.  Tat- 
tooing was  a  imiversal  pmetice  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  Clu-istianity.  The  custom  of 
tiiboo,  which  has  given  a  word  iu  uiuversal  use 
among  Engli.sh-s|)eaking  people,  was  practised 
l)y  the  jiriests  to  make  any  person  or  thing 
sacred  and  inviolable.  Such  regard  was  paid  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  taboo,  that  even  in  war  time 
tabooed  persons  or  things  were  not  harmed. 
Cauuibalism  was   practised   by   the   lieathea 
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Maoris,  but  has  disappeared,  togetlicr  with 
infanticide,  slavery,  and  polygamy,  under  the 
enlightening  iullueiices  of  t'lirisiianity. 

Tlie  Maoris,  like  most  races  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, nmrry  young,  lint  they  are  not  a  very  pro- 
Hlic  race.  Their  language  belongs  to  the  Malay 
family.  Fourteen  lellers,  a,  e.  h,  i,  k,  vi,  n,  o, 
p,  r,  t,  II,  ie,  anil  //,'/,  are  all  that  the  alphabet 
contains,  f^even  dialects  are  reeogni/ed.  The 
language  is  sonorous,  and  adapted  to  lyrics 
and  poems,  an<l  the  i>opular  literature  consists 
largely  of  metricid  proverlis,  legends,  and  tra- 
ditions. The  people  are  very  fond  of  music 
and  songs.  (For  nussiou  work,  see  New  Zea- 
land.) 

mnpiiiniilo,  town  iu  Natal,  East  South 
Africa,  near  Port  ^.atal.  Station  of  A.  J5.  ('. 
F.  M.;  1  missionary  and  wife,  1  out-staliou. 

Iffurakcl,  one  of  the  Gilbert  Islands,  Poly- 
nesia. The  work  in  the  island  is  under  tho 
native  preacher,  in  the  employ  of  the  Hawaiian 
Evangelical  Association  since  ISST.  and  a  niis- 
sionai-y  of  the  L.  M.  S.  makes  an  annual  visit 
to  the  islands.  The  population  of  tlie  island  is 
8,000;  and  70  are  church-members. 

IVIurtlll,  one  of  tho  Solomon  Islands,  !Mela- 
nesia.    Has  a  station  of  the  .Meluuesiau  Mission. 

]TIiirHlilia«»,  city  in  Xortheast  Brazil.  A 
place  of  great  mercantile  importance.  Climate 
hot,  unhealthy.  Population.  34,0:23.  Mission 
station  Presbyterian  ChurcluSoutb);  1  mission- 
ary and  wife. 

MiirilNll,  a  city  of  Northern  Syria,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  !(0  miles  north- 
west of  AlepiK).  Poimlalion  about  40,000, 
Turks  and  Armenians.  Mission  station  of  the 
A.  li.  C.  F.  M.,  with  4  missionaries  and  wives 
and  2  female  mi.ssionaries,  3  large  churches 
with  tine  buildings  and  over  '..',000  church- 
members.  Here  is  located  the  theological  semi- 
nary of  the  Central  Tinkey  Mission  and  a  Uour- 
Ishing  girls'  boarding-school  of  high  grade.  The 
graded  .schools  of  the  city  are  most  excellent — 
not  surpas.sed  by  tho.-ie  of  any  chy  in  Turkey. 
3Iissiotuu'y  work commeiu'ed  with  bitterpersecu- 
tion,  but  after  repeated  attempts  a  foothold  wa.s 
obtained,  and  then  the  work  progressed  very 
npidly.  The  Foreign  ChrLstian  JHssionary  So- 
ciety (U.  S.  A.)  also  liave  a  preacher,  ii  school, 
and  25  scholars. 

IWiirRllii  Version.— The  Marathi  belongs 
to  the  Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
languages,  and  is  spoken  by  "the  educated 
natives  in  the  Uombay  presidency.  A  version 
of  the  Scriptures  was  undertaken  in  1804,  and 
the  entire  Bible  was  published  at  Serampore 
between  1811  and  1820,  and  a  second  revised 
edition  in  1825.  A  new  version  was  undertaken 
by  the  ]{ev  John  Taylor,  but  he  only  lived  to 
complete  the  Gospel"  of  Matthew,  w"hich  was 
printed  at  Bombay  in  1819. 

American  niissfoniiries  (Messrs.  G.  Hall  and 
8.  Newell)  commenced  a  version  in  1817,  and 
the  New  Testameiu  was  iiublished  al  ISonibay 
in  1820;  a  revised  edition  was  printed  in  1831, 
and  a  second  revision,  to  which  Uev.  H.  IJal- 
lantine  devoted  several  years,  in  1845.  In 
18.58  a  New  Testament  with  references  was 
published,  and  again  in  1868.  The  Bible  was 
issued  in  1847,  and  a  thorough  revision  in  1855. 
In  1857  and  1871  other  editions  of  the  Bible 
followed,  published  by  the  American  Bible  So- 


ciety. In  1881  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  issued  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  paragraph  headings  prepared  by  the  Uev. 
Baba  Padinonji,  and  in  1888  the  New  Testament. 

-VU  these  editions  are  printed  in  the  so-called 
Balboodh  or  Balborah  chaiacter,  wliich  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  if  not  (|uite  the  same  as  the 
Devanagari  itself.  Ibit  there  is  also  the  Modhi 
charaiMcr,  which  is  ii\ost  generally  understood, 
and  is  employed  in  all  transactions  of  business. 
In  this  latter  character  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts, 
as  prep;u'ed  by  Mr.  Farrar,  are  also  published. 

Ill  1881  an  idition  of  5(«l  copies  of  the  Gospel 
of  .lolin  iu  Honiaii  cli.-iracters  was  carried 
through  the  press  by  Dr.  Muriay  Mitchell. 

The  .Marathi  Bible  is  now  undergoing  a  thor- 
ough revision. 

(Specimen  venes.     John  '6  ;  16.) 

Tfmrif  ^'  ^  ^t^  ^rrar  f^wre 

7f^<Tt  ^IT^  ^fTTT  fr3?  ^^.  cT^  91MT 

(Moduli) 
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^arbiirs;,  a  small  town  on  the  east  coast  of 
Natal,  Africa,  south  of  Durban  and  northeast 
of  Queenstown.  Mission  station  of  the  Her- 
manusburg  Missionary  Society. 

:?lHr(lcii,  llriiry,  b.  New  Boston,  N.  H., 
U.S.A.,  December 0th,  1837;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  18(52,  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  1809;  ordained  September,  1809;  sailed 
for  Turkej-  as  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  September  21.st,  the  same  year.  He  was 
stationed  at  Marasli.  Central  Turkey.  He  visited 
the  I'uited  Stales  in  1878,  and  his  health  having 
failed,  he  again  left  for  licmie  April  17th,  1890, 
with  Sirs.  Marden  and  his  diuightcr.  In  a  letter 
written  from  Mara.^b,  May  2d,  be  said:  "I  find 
that  during  the  year  ending  to-day  I  have  been 
alisent  from  home  189  days,  and  have  travelled 
iner  1,500  miles  on  hor.seback,  visiting  43  cities 
and  towns  which  have  Christian  communities. 
Only  a  part  of  these  places  as  yet  have  Protes- 
tant congregations,  but  I  have  personal  relations 
with  the  people  in  them  all."  On  reaching 
Athens,  Slay  4tli.  be  was  seriously  ill,  and  by 
the  advice  of  friends  was  removed  to  the 
"Hospital  Evangelismos."  His  disease  proved 
to  be  a  malignant  form  of  typhus.  The  best 
medical  skill  and  musing  failed  to  arrest  it,  and 
he  died  Tuesday,  Slay  13tli.  He  wtis  buried  in 
the  beautiful  Greek  cemetery  al  Athens.  Great 
sympathy  was  expressed  by  the  Greek  Prime 
Minister,"tlie  American  Minister.and  .Mr.  Manatt, 
the  United  Slates  Consul  at  Athens,  who  writes 
of  the  sympathy  awakened  throughout  the 
American  conimunily  at  Athens,  and  of  their 
purpose  to  endow   an  American  ward  in  the 
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"  Ilospltnl  EvaiiKclisinos"  In  hon'  "  "'  ^'••.  AFnr- 
(kii.     His  iissoi'iivti's  liciir  wifiifsf  'nu'st- 

nt'ss  and  lidclity,  and  his  canvv  isuiiif^ 

tlio    cvanKolisIic   work,   ofu-n  g  gn'al 

wisdom   and   piiysii'al     i'M(''  ,1.    native 

pai)i'r  speaks  of  Innt  as  "  a  .nc  ciiltuic, 

and  of  line  Clirisiian  spir  <I  and  loved 

liV  all;"  and  a  fullow-niiss  ivlio  was  willi 

linu   for  years,  speaks  of  as   "truly   llio 

people's  I'rieiid."  Hev.  II.  G.  Clark  of  New 
llampshire,  a  elassmale  and  intiiiiale  friend, 
says;  "  He  was  reirarded  liy  his  elassniiites  and 
missionary  associates  as  a  man  of  sound  sense, 
and  the  results  of  methods  of  wiirk  he  adopted 
usually  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  judjrmelit 
and  fciresiiihl."  lie  gives  Ihe  followinu;  exiraels 
from  a  letter  written  in  1881  and  I^<!l():  "1  am 
satislied  to  spend  my  life  here,  and  tliouirh  I 
long  inexpressibly  for  the  home  land  and  the 
home  friends,  1  am  sure  iliat  nuihiiiir  eould  in- 
duce mo  to  leave  Ihe  W(U'k  while  I  am  able  to 
stay."  In  speakim;;  of  the  long  loius  made 
among  the  mountain  villages  aiul  the  preaehing 
in  the  private  houses  of  Iho  Armenians,  he  says: 
"I  ask  for  no  nobler  work  than  this  hovel 
preaehing,  not  withstanding  its  discomforts." 
Just  before  leaving  liis  work  last  April  he 
wrote:  "I  loiiu;  fiu-  homo  at  times  more  than 
tongue  can  tell,  yet  1  nin  sorry  to  leave  the 
work  here  even  for  a  j'ear." 

nar<liil,  a  city  of  Eastern  Turkey,  about  60 
miles  soutlu'astof  I)iarl)ekir;  most  pictures(|uely 
situated  on  a  blulT  of  the  Taurus  Moimtains, com- 
manding a  magnitieent  view  over  the  Mesopo- 
tamia plain,  t  )ii  ft  cle.ar  day  tlio  hills  nearly 
a  hunilred  miles  away  to  the  .south  arc  clearly 
visible.  In  siniiig  the  plain  st'veral  thou.saiid 
feet  below  looks  like  a  broad  carpel  beautifully 
diversitied  witli  rieli  colors.  The  climate  is 
trying,  the  summer  being  hmg  and  hot;  tlie 
winter  pleasant,  but  lucking  in  any  tonic  which 
can  repair  the  wa-<te  of  the  summer's  work.  The 
population  of  the  city  is  about  15,000,  cliieliy 
Arabs  and  Syrian  Jacobites,  though  there  are 
Chaldeans,  Armenians,  Koords,  and  Jews. 
Mission  stali.m  of  the  A.  IJ.  C.  F.  M.  (18;)!)i;  4 
missionaries  and  wives,  3  female  missionaries, 
o7  native  helpers,  'JO  out-stations,  8  cluirches, 
330  ehureli-meiubi'rs,  28  seiiools,  T()8  scholars. 
There  isa  large  and  nourishing  high-school,  virtu- 
ally a  college  (see  A.  IJ.  C.  F.  >I.  Assyrian  and 
Eastern  Turkej'  misMons;  also  Armenia).  Since 
the  giving  up  of  the  station  at  .Mosul,  Mardiii 
has  been  the  centre  of  the  Arabic  work  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has 
been  decided  to  reopeu  the  Mosul  station. 

;TInre,  on  the  Loyalty  LsLuids,  Southwest 
Polynesia,  off  the  coast  of  New  Caledonia, 
southeast  of  Lifu.  i\Ii.s.sion  Gtation  of  the  L. 
!M.  S. ;  1.5  native  |)ast(;rs,  G88  church-members. 
The  LoikIoii  ^lissionary  Society  brought 
teachers  liither  fr<mi  Samoa  and  llarotonga  in 
1841,  and  in  IH,55  a  congregation  was  formed  at 
jMare,  which  now  numbers  ;),  1  IT  meinbcrs under 
15  pastors.  The  New  Testament,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Pentateuch  have  biten  translated. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  French  took  (wssession 
of  the  Loyalty  Islands  in  18(J4,  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  began  their  intrigues  and  elii- 
caneries  immediately,  and  iu  1884  they  obtained 
a  decree  from  tlie  governor  by  which  all  Prot- 
estants were  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
Freuch  priests,  all  schools  iu  which  the  iustruc- 
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tlon  was  not  carried  on  In  French  were  closed, 
and  the  !Mare  Hible  was  forbidden. 

!»l«r«5    or    \viiur«iiiv     Vfrwloii.  — The 

Mare  lielongs  to  the  Polynesian  languages,  and 
is  spoken  in  the  Loyalty  Islands.  The  lirst 
part  of  the  Scriptures  printed  was  the  Oospcl  of 
ftlark,  and  in  18(17  the  New  Teslainenl  was 
Itrinted  on  the  spot.  In  1807  .Mr.  .lones  carried 
through  the  [ircss  in  London  a  revised  edition  of 
lh(^  New  Testament  at  t he  expense  of  Ihe  Hritish 
and  Foreign  Hible  Society,  The  edition  con- 
sisted of  I.OIM)  ( opies.  During  .Mr.  Jones'  ab- 
.sence  .Mr.  t'rcagh  translated  the  IJooksof  Gen- 
esis, Exodus,  Leviticus.  I.siuah,  and  Jeremiah, 
and  i)rinled  (Jciu'sis  and  Exodus  at  tlie  missiou 
press  in  .Mare.  Mr.  Creagh  having  removed  to 
the  neighboring  island  of  Lifu,  Mr.  Jonescar- 
ried  on  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  translated  the  Psalms,  which  Mr.  Creagh, 
(luring  a  visit  which  he  madi!  to  England  ia 
]87(>.  carried  through  the  press.  In  1887  Mr, 
Jones  was  expelled  by  the  Freucli  from  tho 
island,  and  thus  for  "the  present  tho  work  of 
translation  is  interrupted. 

(Specimen  verse.  John  3 :  10.) 
Wen'  o  re  naenl  Makaze  hua  raton'  o  re  ten'  o 
re  aw,  ca  He  uubonongo  mo  nunuono  te  o  re  Tei 
uubonengo  Ba  so,  tliu  deko  di  ma  tango  ko  re 
Dgome  me  sa  ci  uue  du  nubon,  rol  di  nub'oue  co 
numu  0  re  wariima  tha  thu  ase  ko. 

Maripnwtoon.— A  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Sanimacea,  in  Surinam,  South 
America,  a  station  of  the  .Moravians.  The  Ma- 
ttiari  tribe  of  Bush-negroes  n  side  here,  among 
whom  a  w<nk  was  commenced  by  John  King, 
the  native  evangeli.st.  A  native  minister  is  m 
charge  here,  as  it  would  be  impossible,  it  is  said, 
for  any  European  to  live  at  .Maripastoon. 

IVIurqiiOMiN  l<ilaiiflN.— .Vgron|Mif  islands 
in  tlie  South  Pacific,  northwest  of  the  Society 
Islands.  Since  1841  a  possession  of  France. 
Area,  480  square  miles.  Population,  5.250. 
Occupied  by  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Society 

IVInrqucMii!*  Vorslim.— The  Jlartjuesas 
belongs  to  the  Polynesian  languages,  and  is 
spoken  in  the  .Manpiesas  Islands.  The  Manpies- 
an  language  was  lirst  reduced  to  writing  by  Eng- 
lish  missionaries  ciuly  iu  this  eenluiy,  and  the 
(iospel  of  .Matthew  was  printed  at  llonolulu  in 
1853,  and  in  1S57  the  (Jospcl  of  John  followed. 
American  niissioMaries  took  up  the  work  iu  a 
more  thorougli  manner,  and  Ihe  New  Tesiament 
appeared  in  1873,  and  iu  a  second  edition  in 
1878 

{Specimen  verse.    John  3 :  16.) 

Ua  kaoha  nui  mai  te  Atua  i  to  te  aomaama 
bei,  noeia,  ua  tuu  mai  oia  i  taia  Tama  fanautahi, 
!a  mate  koe  tc  enata  i  haatTa  ia  ia,  atia^  ia  koaa 
ia  la  te  |K>hoe  mau  ana'tu. 

Iflaroiiltes.— The  Mnronites  of  Syria  take 
their  name  from  John  .Maron,  their  political 
leader  and  lirst  patriarch,  who  died  701  A.u. 
During  Uie  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  our 
era  the  Monophysite  (moHo.*,  <)iie;  phiisi.'i,  nature) 
coiiirover.sy  was  raging  tliroughout  the  East- 
ern church.  Armenia.  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
frontier  lands  of  the  By/.antiiie  Empire,  were 
deeply  infected  by  the  "heresy.     The  Emperor 
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ncincliiis  '(UO-tilO  A.l>.)  WHS  iiiixidiis  to  iciinilf 
till' chuicli  Iliiil  lie  iiiifilil  the  iikhc  fllVcluiilly 
wiiiil  (itV  I  111'  SiiiiKcii  invMsidii  riDiu  Ainliin, 
wliicli  llirciitciicil  III  (li'>|i(iil  Ilic  cinpiri'  of  its 
siuillic'iislt  111  |.ripviiiifs.  Willi  tlic  lu'lpof  Scr- 
gins,  I'liliiiiicli  1)1'  ('(iiisiiiiiliiHiplc.  II  Syiiiin,  lie 
iirniiiL'cii  II  ((iiiiindiniM'  (liiclriiK'  \\  liicli  hi'  liiipi'il 
wdulti  pill  II  slop  lo  till'  nimoidus  llii'ologiciil 
ilispiilc.  The  sliilcniiiil  i>idpiisc(l  was,  llial 
wliMlfvcr  iniulil  '«'  siiiil.  Cliiist  liaviiis;  oiu' 
(iliviiici  or  Iwo  (luiiiiiin  iiiiil  iliviiic)  imtiiirs,  iiU 
oiiulil  lo  iiiiri'c  lliiil  111'  1ms  bill  one  will  (iliviiic 
iiiiil  Ilicici'oii'  sinli'ss).  Iloiioriiis,  I'.isliop  of 
l{oiiu',  iissciiU'il  lo  iliis  iiroiiosiiioii,  1111(1  iimiiy 
of  ilii'  Nloiiopliysilcs  airiri'il  to  ucccpl  ii.  Hiil 
no  iiiipiiiiil  ilciTcc  coiilil  stop  llic  (pimrcl;  mill 
iil'lii-  ii  loiiil  coiitiMvcrsy  (iliiiiiiir  which  the 
Saiiicriis  (oiiiiiirrcd  S\  rill.  K,uyi>t,  anil  all  Noilh 
Al'iiiiil  the  case  was  tin  iilcil  aLrainst  thf  .Monc- 
tli('liii's(».'(*/i(-.v,  one.  r/d'/cw,  to  will),  anil  Bishop 
lloiioriiis  (aftcrwariis  calli'il  "  I'opc  ")  was  du 
fill  It'll  lii'ii'liciil. 

Anioiij:  many  who  iicci'plcil  the  JFonotliclite 
lii'icsy  wi'ii'  the  ('hristians  of  Syria,  who  lied  lo 
till'  inoiiiilains  licfoif  llit;  Saiaii'ii  invader, 
.loliii  Maion  was  ilicir  IcadiT.  JIi,i;h  iii>  on  I  hi' 
slioiildi'is  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-l-ebaiion  these 
vigoious  people  inanaired  for  live  hundred  years 
to  inainlain  their  independeiiee  in  the  face  of 
Hy/.anliiie,  (Jieek,  and  Saracen.  Defended  by 
trtiiieiidous  ravines  and  snowy  inonnliiin  passes, 
they  well'  never  seriously  in  diiniier.  The  lout!; 
(ontesi  developed  iimiily (inalilies  and  indtislry. 
They  spoke  Syriae,  and  used  it  in  all  their 
services.  A  soil  of  feiiilal  system  developed 
itself.  The  jrovernineiil  was  theocriitie,  the 
head  of  the  stale  beinir  styled  "  Tlie  I'alriarch 
of  Aiuiocli  and  all  the  East."  The  episcopal 
dioceses  were  Alepjio,  Ba'albek,  Jebeil,  Tripoli, 
Eliden,  Damascus,  JJeyrout,  Tyre,  and  Cyprus. 
ViUaire  sheikhs  were  elected,  as  were  all  the 
otlii CIS,  secular  mid  reliirious. 

The  Cnisaders  broiiirjit  to  liudit  this  inlerest- 
insr  people,  so  loiiir  eut  olT  from  t'liristeiidoiii. 
AVilliam  of  Tyre  and  Jacob  de  Nilry  have  left 
lis  iiecounts  of  the  Maroniles,  who  leiii;iied 
themselves  with  the  (rusaders,  and  in  11H2 
oiiencd  coinniuniealions  with  the  papal  hierar- 
eliy.  They  i;radually  diop|)eil  their  herelical 
tendencies,  ,'idopled  the  Arabic  lanjriiasie  as 
their  veinaeular.  and  in  144.5  at  the  Coiincil  of 
Florence  were  taken  elilirely  under  the  winu'  of 
the  Honiaii  Church.  They  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  Syriae  litinu^v.the  celebration  of 
the  comniunioii  in  both  kinds,  the  marriajre  of 
the  lower  eleri:y,  their  own  fast-days,  and  their 
own  saints.  Iii  l,-)<){i  the  decrees  of  Trent  were 
iieceiiled:  traiisubstanliatioii,  prayers  for  tlu^ 
Pope,  and  other  novelties  were  introduced.  A 
special  college  was  established  at  Moine  (Col- 
lesiiiiin  .Maronitarmn')  for  investijjalion  by  Maro- 
nile  scholars,  which  jrave  lo  the  world  Ihe 
learned  Asseniani.  Schools  for  the  cleruy  and 
ininliiii:  presses  were  established  in  Syria.  A 
papal  leirate  W!is  sent  to  lieyroul.  and  lo  davtlie 
.M.'ironiles  are  submissive  followers  in  the  Latin 
Chiiich 

There  are  about  250,000  of  this  sect  soallered 
all  over  the  Lei on  laiiue  and  the  Anti-Leba- 
non. They  are  massed  .somewhat  in  the  iiorlli- 
ern  districts  of  Lebanon  (Kesrawan  and  Jisher- 
reh).  and  have  complete  control  of  local  airairs. 
They  are  found  as  far  south  as  Jit.  llerinon,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Dru/.e  eounlry.  The  growinj; 
hostility  of  Druze  and   Marouite,  fostered  by 


the  Tiirki.sli  .soldierv,  ciilminated  in  the  inns- 
saere  of  lytlO,  in  which  thousands  of  the  .Maro- 
niles were  butchered.  Kurojiean  intervention 
compelled  Ihe  Sultan  to  redistriet  tSyria,  and 
form  the  luislialik  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  which  iniist 
have  a  Christian  pasha  to  rule  it,  and  which  is 
under  the  inolection  of  thelireat  Powers.  The 
slroiiirhold  of  the  Maroniles  in  the  North  Leba- 
mm  lejrion  is  hiiili  up  on  ihe  nioiiniains.  with 
siirpa.ssiiiL'  views  over  I  hi'  .Medilenanean  to  tlio 
west.  It  is  a  bit  (if  the  .Middle  Ajris  left  over. 
The  priests  have  complete  conlrol,  and  the 
people  are  fiiij^al  and  industrious.  They  are 
illiterate  for  tiie  most  part,  and  schools  are 
established  only  when  they  are  iciiuired  lo 
ward  oil'  Proleslaiit  inlluences.  The  rough 
mountain  sides  arc  terraced,  and  every  iivailiiblo 
bit  of  soil  utilized.  The  raising  of  cattle,  silk 
cull  lire  and  weaving,  vineyards,  grain,  inai/.e, 
and  potatoes  (Irish)  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
jieople.  Ilnndreds  of  monasteries  are  scattered 
over  Ihe  inounlains,  Ihe  most  notable  one  being 
the  nionasleiy  of  Kenn("ibiii  (the  (Jreek  woril 
for  nuaiastery),  whi(  li  is  roinaiilieally  sitiialed 
in  the  gorge  of  the  Kadisha  (Holy)  Biver,  and  is 
the  summer  hoine  of  the  Patriarch.  At  the 
lieiid  of  this  profound  raviiu^  is  the  faiiioiia 
grou]>  of  4IH)  ancieiil  cedars,  whiih  are  care- 
fully guimled  as  sacred.  Some  of  them  are  40 
ft.  in  eireiimfcrcnee.  and  over  100  ft.  high. 

When  Ihe  Anieriemi  missionaries  entered 
Syria,  in  \>*'i',i,  the  lionimi  Catholic  aulhiuilies 
became  alarmed,  and  have  iml  forth  ever'*  elfort 
to  hold  the  .Maroniles  true  to  their  pa|ial  allegi- 
ance. In  the  early  days  of  this  rivalry  a  young 
!Maronite,  Asaad  Shidiak,  who  had  lulopted  the 
evangeliciil  faith,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Keu- 
iKJbin  monastery,  where  he  died  from  rigorous 
treatinent.  He  has  been  called  "The  Martyr 
of  Lebanon."  The  Jesuits  and  Lazarists  have 
in  hand  the  t'.isk  of  holding  the  JIaronites  to 
the  Latin  I'ailh.  A  line  .school  for  boys  is 
found  at  Antiirii,  conducted  by  the  Lazarites, 
not  far  from  Hkurkeh,  the  winter  home  of  the 
Patriarch.  The  Jesuit  College  at  Beyrout  i.s  au 
iini>osing  institution,  with  a  fine  library  and  a 
very  coiiiplete  .scieiitilie  apparatus.  The' Jesuits 
were  forced  to  issue  an  Arabic  Bible,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  they  made  the  translation 
from  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. 

At  the  time  of  Ihe  massacre  of  If^tiO  the  Prot- 
estant missioiKuies  bad  the  privilege  of  endear- 
ing themselves  to  Ihe  .Maroniles  by  earing  for 
thousands  of  orphans  and  other  fugitives  in 
Sidon  and  Beyrout.  But  as  yet  the  norlliern 
liortions  of  tiie  Lebanon  range  have  been 
impervious  to  Protestaiu  inlinence.  Kev.  Isaac 
Hiril,  in  Ihe  early  days  of  the  mission,  was 
driven  from  Ihe  region,  and  no  attempt  has 
since  been  iiiinle  to  iicrnianenlly  reside  in  the 
Kesrawan  and  in  Bshcrrch.  .Missionaries  occa- 
sionally have  sumniercd  in  the  iiKninlains  above 
Tripoli,  and  ihe  prejudice  tigainst  them  is 
gradually  subsiding.  The  potatoes  which  Mr. 
Bird  left  behind  in  his  g.'irden  have  spread  all 
over  the  mountains,  and  form  a  staple  of  agri- 
eiilliire  along  with  inai/.e.  Other  societies  be- 
sides the  Presbyterian  Board  ave  reaching  the 
!Maronites.  The  Free  Cliuich  of  Scotland  have 
occupied  the  jMetu  region  just  .south  of  Kesra- 
wan for  some  years.  The  English  schools  for 
girls,  established  after  1860.  and  which  are  scat- 
tered over  the  mountains  to  the  south,  are  doing 
very  elHcieut  work.     The  mission  of  the  Irish 
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PrcNbytcrlnn  CIhiitIi  in  Diimiigciis  is  rcacliiiij; 
tlio  Miiroiiitfs  ill  llml  rcjiioii.  In  spile  (if  I  he 
great  cure  of  tlie  I{i)iimTi  Ciilliolies,  eiliiciillun  is 
triinsfoniiin.ir  llie  wlmle  secl,  niid  eviiii>;<'lieiil 
trulli  is  more  iind  more  wiiiiiiiig  iis  way  amoii},' 
tliem. 


I  I 


iHiirNliall, 

Africa,  centre 
work,  ll  lias 
memlieis. 


a  lowii  of  Siena  I.eoiie,  WesI 
if  a  ciiciiit  of  iiislidp  'I'ayioi's 
')  local  ineacliers  and  H4  ciniicli- 


ITIiirMllllll  ImIiiii«I«,  Micronesia,  twocliains 
of  Imhikiii  islanils,  called  Katack  ( Kit  and  {{aiiek 
(II);  comprise  an  area  of  I,  Hit)  sip'i"'i'  '"ilcs  willi 
an  estimated  popidatinn  of  IIMHKI.  A  mission- 
ary of  the  A.  I>.  ('.  I'\  .M.  is  located  at  iviisaie 
(((.v.),  and  the  work  amoiii:  the  various  islands 
is  carried  on  by  native  preachers  and  tea<'lu  is 
under  his  siipervi>ion.  'I'cn  islands  have 
schools  or  preaclilni;  -  places;  there  are  M 
churches,  (i  pastors,  and  \'i  native  preachers. 
The  (ierinan  occupation  of  the  islands  has  not 
improved  tlie  morals  of  tlie  natives. 

ITIarNliiiiiiii,  .ItiMliiiii,  ll.  April  20,  ITds, 
AVestlmryLeiirh,  Wilt>hii-e,  Kiiulaiid.  When 
vomiii',  he  showed  a  i^reat  passion  for  readinj;. 
llis  paieiits  heintr  poor,  his  school  education 
was  defective,  and  Ik;  followed  the  occupation 
of  a  weaver  till  1794.  Kemovinir  then  to  Hris- 
tol,  he  lanuht  a  small  school,  and  at  tlie  same 
time!  hecaine  a  student  in  Urislol  Academy, 
where  he  studied  Latin,  (Jreek,  Hebrew,  and 
Syriae.  Having  <iecided  to  be  a  missionary  to 
the  heathen,  he  oll'ered  himself  to  the  ISajitist 
Missionary  Society,  and  17!li(  wr.s  sent  with 
three  others  to  join  Dr.  Carey  in  his  mission 
north  of  Ueiigal.  As  the  J-!a.st  India  Com. 
])any  prohibited  missions  in  its  territories, 
they  were  advised  not  to  undertake  to  land 
at  Calcutta,  but  to  go  direct  to  the  Danish 
settlement  of  Serampore  on  the  Hiigli,  10 
miles  above  Calcutta.  They  reached  Serampore 
October  13th,  1799,  iind  were  cordially  received 
by  the  governor,  Colonel  Hie.  Carey  soon  joined 
them.  Dr. Marshinaii.tinding  the  support  granted 
liy  the  Society  insullicient,  with  the  md  of  his 
wife,  opened  two  boiirding-.schools  for  European 
chihlren,  and  a  school  for  natives.  The  income 
from  these,  supplemented  by  that  of  Carey  as 
professor  in  the  Fort  William  Government  Col- 
lege, rendered  their  ini.ssiou  nearly  independent 
of  support  from  the  Society.  The  Committee 
disapproved  of  this  course,  and  censured  the 
missionaries.  Dr.  Marshman  in  1833  sent  his 
son  John  to  England  to  make  explanations  luid 
endeavor  to  restore  harmony;  but  being  luisuc- 
cessfiil,  he  himself  went  in  1826  in  order  to 
confer  with  the  Committee.  But  failing  in  his 
object,  the  Serampore  Mission  was  separated 
from  the  Society,  and  was  for  several  years  an 
independent  mission.  lie  returned  in  1839  to 
Serampore.  The  death,  from  cholera,  of  Mr. 
Ward,  witli  whom  he  had  labored  for  twenty- 
three  years,  and  the  treatment  he  received  from 
the  parent  Society,  greatly  distressed  him,  so 
that  his  .strength  of  body  and  mind  was  much 
impaired.  Other  atHictions  followed.  The 
death  of  Dr.  ('are_v  in  1834  left  hiui  alone.  In 
1830  his  daughter",  wife  of  Geneiid  Ilavelock, 
barely  escaped  with  her  life  from  her  burning 
bungalow,  losing  one  of  her  three  children  in 
the  flames.  The  nervous  excitement  from  these 
atHictions  completely  prostrated  him,  and  he 
died  December  5th,  1837.    A  few  days  before 


his  death  the  Society  in  London  had  nrrangcd 
for  a  reunion  with  the  Serampore  Mission,  and 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Maishnian  as  supeiin- 
lendeiil. 

hi  addition  to  his  more  special  missionary 
duties,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Heii- 
gfili,  Sanskrit,  ami  Chinese.  Dr.  Carey  wrote  to 
Ainlrew  Fuller:  "  Hnilher  Marshman'  is  a  prod- 
igy of  diligence  and  prudence;  learning  the  lan- 
guage is  mere  play  for  him."  lie  translated 
into  Chinese  the  liook  of  (Jcnesis,  the  (inspels, 
and  the  Kpislles  of  Paul  to  the  Uomaiis  iind 
CoriiUlilans.  In  1811  be  puhlished  "  A  Di^^cr- 
tatiiiii  on  the  Characters  and  Sounds  of  the 
Chinese  Language."  "The  Works  of  Confu- 
cius, conlaining  the  Original  Text,  with  a 
Translation;''  "Clavis  Sinica:  Klemeiits  of 
Chinese  (Jraniinar,  with  a  I'relimimny  Disser- 
tation on  tlie  Chaiacters  and  Colhicpiial  .Me- 
diums of  the  Cliiiiese."  1I(;  was  associated  w  ilh 
Dr.  Carey  in  iireiiaring  u  Sanskrit  grammar  and 
licngali-Knglisli  dictionary,  and  pulilislw(l  mi 
abridgment  of  the  latter.  Hnja  UMininohun 
Uoy  having  assiuled  the  miiiu  le>  of  Christ  in  a 
work  entitled  "The  Precepts  of  .lesus  the 
(luide  to  Peace,"  Dr.  Marshinan  replied  in  a 
.series  of  arlicles  in  the  "  Friend  of  India,"  after- 
wards |iulilished  in  a  volume  entitled  "A  De- 
fence of  the  Deity  and  Atonement  of  Jesus 
Chri.sl."  To  this  Hanimoliun  Hoy  replied.  The 
degreeof  D.D.  was  <'onferred  on  Mr.  Marshman 
by  IJrowii  University,  1811. 

ITIiirNOViiii,  n  city  of  Asia  Minor,  Turkey, 
3ri0  miles  east  of  Constantinople,  and  01)  miles 
.south  of  Samsun,  its  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Climate  mild  and  healthv.  Population  of  the 
city  about  30, 000;  of  the  district  800,000;  mostly 
Turks  and  Armenians,  though  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  (Jreeks.  Of  late  years  large  companies 
of  Circassians  from  the  Caucasus  have  been  lo- 
cated ill  the  villages  of  the  ])lain,  causing  much 
disturbance.  Mission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F 
M.  (1853);  4  missionaries  and  wives,  4  female 
missionaries,  14  native  helpers,  5  churches,  770 
church-meinhers,  37  schools,  3,000  scholars. 
These  cover  the  district.  In  the  city  it.self  there 
is  a  large  self-sujiporting  church. 

Marsovan  is  also  the  .seat  of  Anatolia  College, 
which  is  tlie  outgrowth  of  the  theological 
seminary  of  the  Mis,sion,  originally  established 
in  Con.Htantinople,  but  removed  to  Marsovan. 
In  1881,  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for 
.strictly  theological  training  and  the  other  a 
high-school.  This  has  developed  into  a  col- 
lege .since  1885.  The  course  of  study  is  very 
full,  and  of  high  grade.  There  are  10  professoi's 
and  instructors,  and  117  undergraduates,  58  in 
tli(!  college  and  50  in  the  ])reparatory  dei^artmeut; 
80  are  Armenians,  34  Greeks,  3  Germans,  and  1 
an  Israelite.    (See  Armenia). 

nartyii,  Hour)',  b.  Truro,  Corn^vall, 
England,  February  18th,  1781  ;  attended  the 
grammar  .school  of  Dr.  Canlen  in  his  native 
town;  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
1797;  received  in  1801  the  highest  academical 
honor  of  ".senior  wrangler,"  and  also  the  [irize 
for  the  greatest  proficiency  in  mathematics.  In 
1803  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
took  the  first  prize  for  the  best  Latin  composi- 
tion. He  was  twice  elected  public-examiner. 
It  was  his  intention  to  devote  himself  to  the  bar, 
but  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  and  the 
faithful    preaching    and    counsels     of     Mr. 
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Siiiu'on,  the  iinlvcrHity  preacher,  UmI  to  his  coii- 
versioii  and  (ledicalioii  lo  the  ininiHtry.  In 
1H():3  a  iciiiaik  nf  Mr.  Sinicon  on  (he  ^'oixl  ac- 
eip|iiplislie<l  in  India  liy  a  sinule  niissinnary,— 
Williiini  I'lirey,— andasuhseiUM'nl  jierusal  of  I  he 
"  l.it'e  of  David  Itraincrd,"  led  liiin  lo  devol(! 
luni.self  to  till' work  of  a  Chrisiian  missionary, 
lie  was  ordained  deacon  ((clobcr  lilid,  IHOIt, 
then  priest,  and  .served  as  cnrale of  Mr.  Simeon. 
Hut  iiis  heart  was  still  set  on  work  in  liealhen 
lands,  and  he  designed  lo  olTer  himself  lo  the 
Chnitli  Missionaiv  Sociely.  A  snddeii  disaster 
in('orn\\all  deprived  him  and  his  unmarried 
sislcr  of  llie  propeily  llieir  falller  liail  lefl  for 
lliem,  and  il  was  neeessiiry  he  slaadd  ohlaiii  a 
posiii'in  lliat  would  .support  lliein  liolh.  Mis 
friends  applied  for  a  eliaplaincy  under  the  KasI 
India  Company,  and  lieinir  appointed,  he  em- 
liarki'd  for  India  July  "ilh,  l.Sii"),  reachinj;  Cal- 
iiilla  .May.  isoil.  |)('lained  al  Caleulla  a  fe\v 
niniillis.  "lie  a|)plied  himself  lo  lln^  sludy  of 
Hindustani,  whicii  he  h.'ul  Iii'l;uii  in  I'Jm'land. 
anil  pnrsue<l  on  hoard  ship,  anil  ]ir('!U'hcd  Ihe 
irospcl  lo  his  own  eounlrynu'n.  In  (»c((iher  he 
wfiu  lo  his  slalioii,  Dinaiiore.  (tnthe  hoal  hi- 
.studied  Sanskiil.  I'crsitm,  anil  Arabic,  and 
Iranslaleil  the  I'aialiles.  At  Dinapore  and 
Cawnpore  most  of  his  work  in  India  w.'is  done 
in  Ihe  spiii-e  of  four  and  a  half  monlhs.  He  not 
only  laliored  amoni;'  Ihe  soldiers  and  Kiijilish 
II  siileiUs  MS  ehiililain,  hut  preached  lo  the  na- 
tives in  their  vernacular,  eslalilished  schools, 
and  s|ient  much  time  in  Ihe  work  of  translation. 
He  studied  Sanskril,  soon  liecame  tluent  in 
llinduslani,  and  had  religious  discussions  daily 
with  Ihe  niDonshee  and  punilil.  In  Fehruary, 
ISOT,  he  linished  the  Iranslation  of  Ihe  Hook  of 
Common  I'rayer  in  Hindustani,  and  soon  after 
a  Commentary  on  the  I'arahles.  In  Septemher 
he  was  uriicil  liy  the  Hev.  JNI.  Hrown  to  ttdic 
charge  of  the  mission  church  at  Calcutta,  hut 
declined,  because  he  wished  lo  labor  among  thi^ 
nalives.  His  Sunday  service  was  reading 
luayers  and  pleaching  al  7  a.m.  to  Kuropeaiis, 
to  Hindus  lit  2  ivM.  and  atlendance  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  ill  the  evening  he  met  privately  the 
pious  and  iniiuiring  .soldiers.  In  March,  IHOH, 
he  compli'ted  the  version  of  the  New  Teslaniciit 
in  llinduslani,  which  was  pronounced  bv  com- 
petent judges  to  be  idionuili';,  and  iulelligible 
by  the  nalives. 

In  Ajtril,  1S09,  lie  was  removed  toCr.wnpore, 
COH  miles  from  Caleulla.  He  went  in  a  jjalan- 
keen  in  the  hottest  season.  In  his  journey  of 
40(1  miles  from  Chuiiar,  the  intense  lieat  nearly 
j)rov(?d  fa'.d  to  hini.  On  his  arrival  he  fainted 
away.  There  being  no  ciiureh-building  at 
Cawii]K)re,  tie  preached  lo  a  thousand  soldiers, 
drawn  up  in  a  hollow  sipnue  in  the  open  air, 
with  the  heat  so  great  that  before  sunrise  many 
were  over])owered.  At  the  end  of  this  year  he 
made  his  first  allemiit  to  iireach  lo  the  healhcn 
in  hisown  comjiound,  "amidst  groans,  hissings, 
curses,  blasphemies,  and  ihreafenings;"  lait  he 
pursued  his  work  among  Ihe  hundreds  who 
crowded  around  him,  comforting  himself  with 
the  thought  that  if  he  should  never  see  a  native 
I'onveit,  (ioil  "  might  design  by  his  patience 
and  conliimance  to  encourage  other  mission- 
aries." He  now  translated  tlie  New  Testament 
into  Hindi,  and  the  Gospels  into  Juda'o-l'ersic. 
Having  perfected  liim.self  in  Ihe  Persian,  h(! 
lirepareil,  by  the  advice  of  friends,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  moonsliee  Sabat,  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  that   language.     His  health 


being  seriously  impaired,  the  doctors  ordered 
him  to  lake  u  seavoyiiLre  ;  and  bis  version  not 
being  siitllciently  iiliomalic,  he  decided  to  go  to 
Persia  and  correct  it  with  the  aid  of  learned  na- 
tives, and  also  revise  the  Arabic  version,  which 
was  nearly  tlnishcd.  After  preaching  in  llio 
new  church,  whose  ereclion  lie  had  accom- 
])lisheil,  he  left  Cawnpore  Oclidicr  Isl,  IHIO. 
I  lelayed  al  Caleulta  n  nionlh,  he  |M'eacheil, 
though  ill  great  weakness,  nearly  every  Sabbath, 
and  also  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Calcutlii 
Hible  Society.  He  left,  .lanuary  7lh.  IMll.  for 
Hoinbay.  and  after  a  five  monlhs'  jimrncy 
reachcil  Shira/.  .Iiiiic  idli.  IHll,  wlierc,  with  tlu! 
help  of  leiiriicil  natives,  he  revised  his  Persian 
and  Arabic  traiislations  of  Ihe  New  Tcstmiient. 
He  made  also  a  version  of  Ihe  Psalms  from  Iho 
Hebrew  into  Persian.  He  held  fiiipienl  dis- 
cussions with  Ihe  molhdis  and  sulis,  many  of 
whom  were  greally  ini|iressed.  "  llelirv 
Maityn,"  said  a  Persian  mollali.  "was  nevc'r 
beaten  in  argiinii  lit;  he  was  a  good  man,  a  man 
of  (ioil."  To  lounleracl  Ihe  elVecl  of  Ihesc  dis- 
cussions and  of  his  traiislalion  of  Ihe  New 
Tcslamcnt  into  Persian,  the  pieciplor  of  all  the 
niollahs  wiolc  an  Arabic  defence  of  .Moham- 
iiicdaniMn,  lo  which  .Martyn  replied  in  Persian. 
He  liad  also  a  |>ublicdiscu.ssioii  with  a  professor 
of  Mohammedan  law,  and  aiiolhcr  with  .Mir/.ii 
Ibraheeni,  in  a  court  of  the  jialace  of  one  of  Iho 
Persian  princes  in  the  luesence  of  a  large  body 
of  niollalis.  Ilavingordered  two  splendid  coiiicH 
of  hisnianuscripl  of  the  Persian  New  Testiinienl 
to  be  prepared,  one  for  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Ihe 
other  for  Prince  Abbas  jMirza,  his  .son,  he  left 
Shira/.  for  the  Sliah's  camp  lo  present  them. 
The  Shah  refused  to  receive  llieni  without  ft 
letter  from  Ihe  Hrilish  ambassador,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Tabriz  to  obtain  one  from  Sir  (iorc 
Oiisley.  On  this  journey  he  suilered  much 
from  fever;  hut  after  arriving  al  Tabriz,  he  was 
tenderly  cared  for  by  the  ambassador  and  his 
lady.  Heing  loo  ill  to  make  Ihe  iire.sentation  lo 
the  Shah,  Sir  Oore  kindly  performed  this 
service,  and  received  from  his  majesty  a  letter 
of  acknowledgment,  with  apiaeciative  men- 
tion of  the  excellence  of  the  translation.  After 
a  temporary  recovery,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
seek  a  change  of  climate.  On  September  12ih, 
1812,  he  left  on  hor.seback,  with  two  Armenian 
servants,  for  England  via  Constantinople,  l.liOO 
miles  distant.  Though  Ihe  plague  was  raging 
at  Tokai,  he  was  compelled  to  .sto])  there  from 
utter  prostration,  and  after  a  week's  illness,  died, 
October  Kith,  1813,  in  the  thirtyseconil  year  of 
his  age,  among  strangers,  with  no  friendly  hand 
lo  care  for  his  wants.  His  body  rests  in  the 
Armenian  cemetery.  A  monument  was  erected 
over  the  grave  in  1813  by  Mr.  Claudius  James 
Rich,  the  accomidished  Hritish  resident  at 
Bagdad,  with  an  inscription  in  Latin.  The 
East  India  Company  had  another  constructed, 
bearing  on  ils  four  sides  an  inscription  in  Eng- 
lish, Armenian,  Turkish,  and  Persian. 

He  published  "Sermons  Preached  in  Calcutta 
and  Khewhere"  (IH32);  "Controversial  Tracts 
on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism"  (1834) ; 
"Journals  and  Letters"  (lH;i7).  The  great 
work  of  JIartyn's  life  was  the  translaliou 
of  the  Hible.  His  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Hindustani  and  Persian,  sjioken  by 
many  nullions  of  people,  are  enduring  monu- 
ments not  only  to  his  scholarship,  but  to 
his  zeal  for  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures. 
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ITIiiriitliiitiimbiMll,  n  town  of  Arnl  (IIh 
trictt,  JMiulnis,   Iiidiii.      Out-Htutlon  uf  tliu  He- 
I'oriiitMl   (l)iiiili)  CliurcU,  U.   H.  A.;    aj  cum- 
imiuicaiiK,  (m  M:li(>lui'>t. 

IVIarwuri  VcthIoii.— The  ]S[nnviirl  U  n 

(iialci't  <if  till!  Hindi,  iiiid  Ix-loii^^s  (o  tlu;  Iiiilic 
hniiutli  III'  till'  Aryan  I'aniily  <il'  languages.  Ii  in 
spoken  in  I  lie  jinivinre  of  •laipiir,  or  ^Marwar, 
norlli  III'  .Mi^war.  The  Mew  'IVxtunient  as 
innslaleil  into  this  (liiili'ct  vas  piihliHhi'd  nl 
.Scraiiiiiiire  in  18^1.  In  IHtlO  the  lliiinlpiiy 
Aiixiliiiry  llilile  Noeiely  piilijislied  iiii  eiHiJnn 
III'  the  (iiispel  of  Luke,  to  lie  usi'il  in  Itajpiitanu 
generally. 

]T!a«liiiiiidrliiKn,  a  town  in  South  Central 
Madav'asiar,  a  lilllove>t  «if  Wralie.  Mission 
slalioii  of  tho  Norwegian  ^'Missionary  Woclety. 

]TlaKi<iii,  FrniK'lN,  1i.  York,  England,  April 
2d,  171)1).  His  grundfalher  viis  riglilfnl  Inir 
lo  an  I'slalo  worth  iCHM  per  amiuin,  bnl  relig- 
ious st;riiples  prevented  his  going  to  law  to 
.seeuro  it.  yo  his  father,  a  lay-pioieher  of  tho 
Baptist  denoiiunation,  uas  under  tlie  neei's-sily 
of  supiiorting  his  family  lis  u  .shoeuniker,  and 
Francis  followed  the  same  trade.  The  son's 
opi>iirtunities  for  sehoolinij  were  small,  hut  his 
fatlier's  conversations  enlightened  him  in  his- 
tory, and  liis  motlier  aided  liiin  to  tlie  hooks  ho 
craved  for  the  study  of  tiignnoinetry,  algehra, 
mivigation,  and  optics.  Of  religious  controver.sy 
he  heard  inueh.  He  hecame  Hkeptieal.  At 
tlio  ago  of  nineteen  lie  came  to  America,  trav- 
elled ihrougli  miiny  Slates,  and  settled  In  .Massa- 
chusetts. Ho  hoarded  with  .Mr.  Putnam,  tlie 
Baptist  minister  of  llandolpli,  who  sought  in 
personal  conversation  to  sliow  him  his  need  of 
n  Saviour.  lie  also  married  an  excellent  Chris- 
tian woman,  who.so  inlluenee  and  prayers  were 
ble.ssod  to  his  conversion.  Tlie  reading  of 
"Butler's  Analog}''"  he  mentions  us  having 
overcome  his  skeptical  dillleulties.  "  One  of 
my  lirst  petitions  in  the  corner  of  my  work- 
shop was,"  he  says:  "  'O  God,  give  me  religion, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  religion.'  Theologians 
might  say  God  would  not  hear  such  unbeliev- 
ing prayer,  hut  He  did  hear  and  answer  too, 
and  I  s'lon  was  a  praying  num."  "I  had  been 
moving  through  the  world,"  he  said,  "  witli  an 
aching  want  at  my  heart,  but  when  I  believed 
in  Jesus  1  entered  into  rest."  Again:  "I  liad 
wandered  over  tlie  world  like  a  lost  child 
yearning  for  its  mother,  but  when  I  found  God 
1  fell  liial  1  had  got  home."  He  struggled  for 
months  against  a  conviction  wliieli  grew  in  his 
mind  thai  he  ought  to  preach,  but  left  it  to  the 
decision  of  the  cliuieh  in  Canlon,  which  was 
that  he  should  become  a  minister.  He  was 
licensed  lo  preach  October.  1827,  and  the  iie.xt 
montli  entered  the  Newton  Theological  Semi- 
miry,  liaving  previously  studied  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  In  his  second  year  his  wife  died  of 
consumption.  In  connection  with  his  tirst 
thoughts  of  iireaching  the  Gospel,  his  mind 
was  directed  to  the  missionary  work.  In  re- 
gard to  tliis  he  .says  that  the  story  of  the  con- 
version of  tile  Sa.xon  king  Edwin  from  heath- 
enism, told  him  in  cliildliood,  had  much  inllu- 
enee in  turning  his  thoughts  to  heatlien  lands 
in  after-years.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Missionary  Convention  as  a  mis.sion- 
ary  December  17th,  1819.  ordained  ^May  l'3d, 
1830,  married  Jliss  Helen  Griggs  of  Brookline, 
and  sailed  May  26th  forBurmah.    After  spend- 


hig  a  short  time  at  Moulmein,  ho  waH  stationed, 
■lanuuiy,  18^1,  at  Tavoy,  a  town  w  ith  from  ten 
to  llfteen  thousand  inliabitants.  The  jirovince 
contaiiied  llfty  liurmise  villages.  He  was  met 
at  the  wharf  by  .Mr.  lloardman,  who,  unahle  to 
walk,  wa-i  carried  in  a  cliair  to  the  jelly  to  wei- 
collie  Iiiiu,  He  aceonipanied  Mr.  IJoardniau 
on  his  last  lour  among  the  Kaniis,  and  wii- 
iies.sed  Iiis  Iriiiniphant  death.  Entering  upon 
tlie  work  in  his  new  lleld,  he  labored  earnestly 
among  the  Karens,  visiting  them  in  their  jungle 
homes,  pleaching,  organi/.ing  churches,  estidi- 
lisliingsi  hools.  Till!  rainy  season  was<iieupied 
in  liaiislaling  the  Si  rlpiures,  and  insiiucting  in 
tho  theological  seminary  established  for  train- 
ing Karen  piiai  hers.  One  evening,  on  his  re- 
turn fiiiiii  a  pleaching  touramong  tlie  liui mans, 
he  found  a  Sgaii  chief  silling  like  a  child  at 
.Mrs.  Mason's  feel,  iiiiil  earnestly  iiiiploring  her 


ng  lier 
glilior- 


lo  visit  the  Karens  in  his  village  ami  neig 
hood.  "We  have  heard  of  Clirislianily,  and 
it  seems  to  us  something  wonderful.  We  do 
not  uuderstiiiid  it,  yet  il  .seems  the  thing  wo 
want.  Come  to  our  jungle  lioines,  and  preiieh 
to  us.  .Many  will  believe.  1  have  a  wife, 
daughters,  daughters  in  law,  broihers  and 
nephews,  all  of  whom  will  become  Chri.stians, 
as  Well  as  myself,  as  soon  as  we  really  under- 
stand it." 

.Mr.  Mason  wius  not  only  a  preacher  lunong 
the  Karens,  he  was  also  a  man  of  seienee  and  a 
great  linguist.  He  translated  the  Bible  into 
the  two  i)riiicipal  dialects  of  the  Karen,  the 
Sgau  and  I'wo,  and  also  .Matthew,  Genesis,  and 
I'.salms  into  the  Bghai,  anotlier  dialect.  He 
wrote  and  printed  a  grammar  of  the  lirst  two 
for  tlie  use  of  missionaries.  Wishing  to  give 
tlio  pupils  of  his  Iheological  school  some  seien- 
tilic  knowledge,  he  wrote  an  original  treatise 
on  "Trigonoinetry.wiih  its  Apiilicat ions  to  Land 
Pleasuring,  etc."  This  was  printed  in  Sgau  and 
Burmese,  and  the  governiiunt  paid  for  an  edi- 
tion in  IJgliai  Karen.  In  18itt  he  received  tho 
degree  of  M.A.  from  Colby  University.  At 
tlie  request  of  English  residents  at  .Moulmein 
he  prepared  and  had  printed  a  work  on  the 
natural  iiroduclions  of  the  country,  entitled 
"  Tennasserim  ;  or,  Notes  on  the  I'-aima,  Flora, 
^Minerals,  and  Nations  of  British  Biinnah  and 
]'egu,"of  which  "The  Friend  of  India"  says  : 
"It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  kind 
which  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country,  not  only 
for  the  complete  originality  of  its  int'oriuation, 
but  also  for  the  talent  exhibited  in  collecting  and 
arranging  it."  His  motive  in  invesiigaiiiig 
lliese  subjects  was  the  more  accurate  I raiislai ion 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  observed  Ihedilli- 
culty  met  by  translators  of  correctl)-  rendering 
the  terins  used  in  the  original  Script  ores  to  des- 
ignate beasts,  birds,  lishes,  in.sects,  trees,  gems, 
and  mtiny  other  natural  objects,  the  misinter- 
pretation of  which  often  made  the  .sense  ob- 
scure, .sometimes  to  the  native  mind  absurd. 
He  studied  medicine  after  reaching  Burinah, 
and  wrote  a  small  work  on  "Materia  Meiliea 
and  Pathology,"  in  tliree  languages.  His 
greatest  lilerary  work  was  a  "  Pali  Grammar 
with  Chrcslomathy  and  Vocabulary,"  which 
was  received  by  scholars  with  great  favor.  In 
1842  he  started  a  Karen  periinlical,  the  first 
native  paper  published  east  of  the  Ganges,  and 
the  next  year  a  similar  monthly  in  Burmese  at 
Moulmein.  The  Karens  had  no  books  but 
many  traditions,  among  which  'were  many  re- 
markable Scripture  trauitions,  all  of  which  Mr. 
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JUilstm  ((illcclnl.  TIkisc  icIiilillR  to  Scilplllic 
WiTi'  |)iiIp1Wii<I  ill  III!  M|)|i(iicll\  111  liis  •'  Mf<'  of 
Kd'I'liiili  llvii."  Ill  IHKI  Mrs.  Miisoii  dird. 
IMm  linillli  liiivilitr  fiiiliil.  he  yii'ltli'd  In  the  iiil- 
vicc  (if  lliu  ini.Hj'iDii  1(1  ictmii  fi)r  u  scasdii  lo 
AiiiiTicii.  Aniviiiu'  in  Ciilcullii  willi  liciillli 
iiiipnivcd,  lie  ((iiiciiidcd  I.)  rt'lmu  lo  Hurinidi 
iind  work  (in  llif  liiiiisliilliiii  (if  tlic  Old  'rtsia- 
iiiciil, --idltliiiiLtiil  Mdiiliiiciii  in  (inlcr  to  iiuyc 
till'  iidvicc  111  llic  iiiissioMiirit'H  llicic.  Wliilc 
tlific  111'  wiiH  niiirriid  Id  Mis.  Itiilliiril.  TIk! 
tiiiiisiiiiion  WHS  lliiislird  in  is'iK,  uiid  nlwrnini; 
til 'I'livdy  lie  liiid  till'  ciilirc  Itiblc  piiiili'd.  In 
ii|i|nrriiltliin  uf  Ids  iiiinUrd  lilcniry  iind  llili- 
liciil  iilliiiiiinriils  the  vlcjircf  uf  D.D.  whs 
tniit'iiird  iipiin  him  in  lM."i;t  liy  Hiowii  I'ldvcr- 
^ily.  Aflrr  llu' pi'iiuiiii;  (if  llii^  Kiiii'ii  Miliic  hi^ 
took  Ids  liiud  drpiiitmi'  fiiiinTiiviiy  fnr  Kiigliiiid 
Iind  Aiiu'iicii.  On  iciicliiii!;  MDidincin  with 
iuidlli  iinpiovcil,  ho  dccidi'd  to  visit  Tdiiii^'oi), 
the  iincicnl  ciipitiil,  iind  liij;in  ii  new  iiilssiiin. 
Ill'  stiiiird  willi  .Mis.  Miisdii  ill  II  iiiiidc,  iind 
I'diiiid  llii'  pi'dpli',  will)  liiiil  iicviT  linird  the 
^dspi'l  iiu'ssiiL'i',  wiindcrfully  fii,i,'('r  lisicncis. 
1)1'.  -Miisun  {•iiiiiimicd  lo  liihiir  iinlil  inter  e.\ 
liiiiisiiiMi  I'dinpi'lli'd  him  to  leave.  Hut  (ind 
liiid  niised  up  fi'iim  ihe  Kiiieii  iiiiliiin  a  man 
<|iiidiru'd  l>y  talent  and  C'lnisliaii  ehmaeter  to 
take  charge  of  tlii^  new  inissidii.  San  (Jimla 
liail  been  siiii(!  !H;iO  a  consistent  Chrisiiaii  and 
a  failhfnl -.vorker  iimoiiir  his  people  in  'I'livoy. 
For  lifleeii  veins  he  had  iie(oiii|)anicd  Dr. 
!Masi)ii  ill  his  jiinjile  toiiis,  and  in  1.S41  was  or- 
didiieil.  lie  Iind  often  desired  to  carry  the 
pispel  lo  the  jirovince  of  Toiiiigoo,  and  soon 
followed  Dr.  .Mason  Ihither.  ('ominitlinir  Ihe 
mission  to  (^iiala,  Dr.  Mason  left  for  C'aiciilla 
Jiiniiarv  li^lli,  \Mi,  and  there  look  a  steamer 
I'or  Kiij;laiid.  He  visited  America  in  Octoher, 
3('*")4,  where  he  ajrain  emharked  for  liurmah 
Jiily'^il,  IH'iO.  Heachinsr  Ciilciitta  after  a  long 
and  peiilous  voyaire,  he  arrived  at  Toiingoo 
January  \ii\,  IHoT.  'I'lie  progress  during  his  ah- 
seiiee  Ihroiigh  the  lidiors  of  tjiiala  and  three 
assistants  was  wonderful.  He  found  2,()(K)  bap- 
tized Christians  and  85  chnrclies.  Three  years 
before  not  one  in  those  jungles  had  heard  of 
the  Saviour.  "When  1  look  around  me."  he 
says,  "I  Iind  myself  in  a  Chiislian  coiiiitry, 
raised  lip  as  if  hy"  magic  from  the  darkness  (if 
heathenism  in  lliree  years."  After  his  return 
Pwai|ian,  who  had  'been  a  liiember  of  his 
theologieul  school  in  Tavoy,  was  oidained.  In 
bis  youth  Dr.  .Mason  had  a  great  desire  to  he  a 
printer,  'i'hiit  desire  was  gi'atitied  in  'roungoo 
after  he  was  sixty  years  of  age.  Living  ne.xt 
door  to  Mr.  IJemieti's  ininliiig  (illice,  he  leaiiad 
tlie  trade  himself,  taught  the  Kiiiens,  and  soon 
ills  printing,  done  in  English,  Hurmese,  Karen, 
Old  I'ali,  and  Sanskrit,  was  pronounced  equal  to 
llial  done  in  the  best  printiiiir-otHccs  in  India. 
Dr.  .Mason's  last  missionary  labor  was  a  visit  to 
Hhaiiio  in  Upper  Huriimh,  on  Ihelrrawaddv.  to 
t'liiieavor  to  estalilisli  a  mission  among  the  Ka 
Khyens.  In  this  he  failed,  but  was  liermitted 
by  the  king  to  live  and  work  in  Maiidalav. 
Having  (■iitered  into  a  contract  with  the  E,  "l. 
('.  to  jiriiit  u  new  edition  of  one  of  his  hooks  on 
Biirmah,  he  started  for  Calcutta,  but  was  at- 
tacked with  fever  at  Hangoon,  and  after  a 
short  illness  died  JVInrch  3d,  1874,  aged  74. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  published  a 
memoir  of  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
AIiLson,  "Life  of  Ko-ThRh-byu,  the  Karen 
Apostle,"  a  collection  of  Knreu  hymns,  "The 


Story  of  n  Worklngmim'n  Life,"  an  autoblog- 
iiiphy. 

ITI||NN«*II,  ({iieeii  Charlotle'x  Islands,  North 
I'acillc,  r.  S, ;  a  town  on  one  of  tjiicen 
(  hiirlotlc's  Islands,  which  lii^  in  the  .N'orlh 
I'aiitic  Ocean  about  70  miles  olT  thi^  coast  of 
llritish  (  oliimbia.  Climate  healthy  anil  temper- 
ate; rainfall  very  great.  I'opulalion,  l,IIU(l,  com- 
piisid  of  people  of  the  llaiila  race.  Language, 
iliiida,  a  strange  tongue  tolally  ilillerenl  from 
the  languages  of  the  loast.  Heligion,  pairiins 
up  to  IWJd;  now  Chi  istiaii.  Slat  ion  of  thcliueen 
Chill lotle  Islands' Mission.  C.  .M,  S.  occiipieil 
it  in  IM7(J  by  Hcv.  VV.  H.Collison,  present  mis- 
sionary, Uev.  (Jliarles  HarriMin  ;  I  out  stiiiiim 
willi  U'}{)  adherents,  1  orgaiii/ed  church.  V.i'i 
communicanls,  2  preaching  )iImi  is  wilh  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  ijriO,  :i  uiiordaincd  picaeh- 
ers,  1  Sabbath-school,  HO  scholiiis  ;  I  oilier 
school,  U3  scholars,  'i  teachers. 

milMMitiNMl,  a  small  town  in  Ca|ie  Colony, 
South  Africa,  on  ii  soulliern  blanch  of  tho 
Orange  Hiver,  southeast  of  lielhesda.  .Mission 
station  of  the  Paris  Eviingidiciil  Society  ilStit!), 
1  missioimry,  7  evangelists,  611  coniniuuicants, 
'M'S  scholiirs. 

IVIiiNMOWii  (Mii.saawah),  a  town  on  the  coast 

of  Aliyssinia,  lirought  into  special  notice  by  its 
oceu|mtion  by  Ihe  Italian  forces.  Occupied  at 
one  time  by" missionaries  of  Ihe  Swedish  .Mis- 
sionary Society.  They  were,  how  ever,  driven 
away,  and  remiiined  in  Syriiuiiilil  the  Italian 
troops  went  to  Mas.sowa,  when  they  went  with 
thcin,  hoping  thus  to  get  access  to  the  interior, 
a  hope  which  has  been  in  a  measure  fulfilled. 
(See  Abyssinia.) 

IVIiiNiilipaliiiii,  city  in  ^Madras,  British 
India,  Kistna  district,  'i\'i  miles  north  of  Ma- 
dras, with  ;iT,000  inhabilants.  Mission  station 
{'.  M.  S. :  H  missionaries,  3  inissioimries' wives, 
■Jl  native  helpi  IS,  iJtUi  communicanls,  ^tJ.sehools, 
4'2a  scholars,  u  seminaiy,  a  iiriiiliiig  establish- 
ment, and  active  /.enaiia  mission. 

miiltilc,  town  in  Ceylon,  15  miles  north  of 
Kaiidy.  I'opMlalion,  ;i,.ViO.  Mission  station  of 
liaiilisl  Missionary  Society  (1H()8);  1  missioniiry, 
y  oiil-stalioiis,  ■Ii)  .sehool-childreii,  17  cliurch- 
nicmbers.  S.  1'.  (!.;  1  niissionarv.  40  (diu- 
niiiiiicanls,  2  schools.  4  teiuhers,  ll.T  scholars. 
The  colTce-iiliinlalioiis  here  are  mostly  owned 
by  European  planters,  and  worked  by  coolies 
imported  from  Ihe  contineni,  as  the  iiulives  are 
very  lazy.  The  mission  among  the  cdolics  re- 
ceives much  encouragement  from  Ihe  planters, 
but  has  to  stand  a  gootl  deal  from  the  trickery 
of  the  natives. 

miHliniorilN,  city  (>n  the  northeast  Mexican 
frontier,  450  miles  iiorlli  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Climate,  semi-tropical.  I'o])iilatidii,  I'J.OOO, 
jMexicaiis.  Spaniards,  Aztecs.  Language.  Span- 
ish. Heligion,  Uoman  Calholie.  Natives  poor, 
ignorant,  superstitious,  la/y.  ^lission  station 
of  Presbyterian  Church  (South)  (1874);  1  mis- 
sionary and  wife,  ',i  other  ladies,  it  native  help- 
ers, o'  out-stations,  7  churches,  500  church- 
members,  1  theological  seminary,  4  students,  3 
schools,  175  .scholars.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (South);  1  native  preacher. 

Malnra,  a  to<vn  in  the  district  of  Colombo, 
Ceylon,  northeast  of  Colombo.  Mission  station 
of  the  S.  P.  G. ;  2  missionaries,  1  native  agent, 
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3  out-stntions,  3  churches,  121  church-members, 
12  schools,  1,166  scholiirs.  AVcsleyiin  Jleth- 
odist  Missionnry  Society  (Enghiml);  3  niisaion- 
aries  unil  assistimt.s,  3  local  preiichers,  100 
church-uienibers,  341  scholiirs. 

]TlilturH,  on  the  Uerbico,  British  Guiana, 
South  America,  is  the  seat  of  a  I'lymouth 
Brethren's  station,  which  works  with  great  suc- 
cess among  tlie  Indians,  negroes,  and  t'liinese. 

IVIulaiidi,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Savaii. 
Sanioan  Islands,  I'olynesia.  .Mission  si ation  of 
the  L.  M.  S.;  1  missionary,  17  native  ])reiieliars, 
1,()'24  eluircli-niemhers,  I, I.")!)  Sunday-seliool 
scholars,  1,400  other  scholars.  The  Wesleyan 
!Melhodists  (England)  also  carry  on  work  here, 
b\it  no  statistics  are  available. 

.^ulatvaiikiiiiiiiiii,  a  station  of  the  C. 
!>!.  S.  in  the  MonsiMiee  districl.  Canada;  3  na- 
tive workers,  d'i  ehurcliniembers,  1  school,  ^4 
scholars,  among  the  Ojibwa  Indians. 

ITIaleliiiala,  a  city  of  ;>[e.\ieo.  Slate  of 
Coalniila.  ^Mission  station  of  the  Soulhi'rn 
Bai>Iist  Convention;  1  missionary  and  wife. 

^allivr,  IC<»l»ert  <'4iiloii,  b.  Xovember 
8th,  1808,  at  New  Windsor,  M.'inchester,  Eng- 
land; educated  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Hamcrlon  College;  .sailed  July  9th,  1833,  for 
India,  as  a  mis.sionary  of  the  \..  M.  S.  He  was 
stationed  at  Benares  for  four  years,  and  then 
removed  with  his  family  to  Mirzapore,  found- 
ing a  new  station.  In  1884  he  went  to  Eng- 
land for  his  health.  Returning  in  1846,  lie 
continued  his  work  in  and  aroiuid  .Aliiv.apore, 
and  prepared  Christian  vernacular  literature. 
Ho  again  visited  England  in  1857,  where  he  was 
occupied  for  three  years,  at  the  recpiest  of  the 
North  India  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Societies,  engaged  in  making  a  revision,  with 
marginal  references,  of  the  whole  Bible  in 
Urdu.  This  was  carried  through  the  press, 
and  the  New  Testament  in  Enjjlish  and  Urdu 
was  reiuinted.  He  re-embarked  for  India 
November  20th,  1860,  with  Mrs.  Mather.  In 
186'J  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  I),  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  In  1869  he  left  Mir/.a- 
pore  for  Almora,  seeking  to  benefit  his  health. 
lie  aided  in  nissiou  work  while  carrying  on  his 
literary  work,  completing  a  new  edition  of  the 
entire  Bible  in  Urdu-Boman.  He  commenced 
work  on  an  editicm  in  Urdu-Arabic  with  refer- 
ences. He  returned  to  Mir/apore  in  1870.  In 
1873  he  left  India  on  his  llnal  retiu-n  to  Eng- 
land. At  the  recjuest  of  the  Ueligioiis  Tract 
Societies  of  North  India  and  London,  he  under- 
took to  pn!|)»re  and  carry  through  the  ])ress  a 
Hindustani  version  of  the"  New  Testamer.t  por- 
tion of  the  Tract  Society's  Annotated  Para- 
graph Bible.  This  was  completed  in  two 
years.  He  then  undertook  the  preparation  of  a 
similar  version  of  the  Old  Testament  portion  of 
the  same  work.  Unable  to  resume  foreign 
missionary  work,  he  thus  continued  in  England 
to  work  for  Iiulia  with  his  |X'n.  He  died  at 
Finehley,  near  London,  Ai)ril  21st,  1877. 

i^alNiiinolo,  Japan,  a  town  in  the  Na- 
goya  district,  on  ilie  main  island  (Nippon),  south 
of  Tokyo.  .Mis.sion  station  of  the  .Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  (North);  2  native  preachers, 
30  church-members,  1  school,  35  scholars. 

ITlHlMUHllirft,  Japan,  a  town  in  the  Na- 
goya  district.  South   Nippon  Island.     Mission 


station    of    the    MethodLst  Episcopal    Church 
(North);  1  native  preacher,  35  church-members. 

raatMiiyauin,  Japan,  a  town  in  the  Hiro- 
shinm  district,  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
part  of  the  island  of  Nippon.  Mission  station 
of  the  ..Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South),  U. 
S.  A.;   1  missionary  and  wife. 

^WalHUye,  Japan,  a  town  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  soiUhwestern  extremity  of  the  isl- 
and of  Nip])on,  northeast  of  Iliroshima.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  C.  M.  S.;  1  native  pa.stof. 
16  eluueh-nu'iubers. 

]tlalliMM4l<leii,  a  town  in  Central  Lajiland, 
southeast  of  .lokmok.  Mission  station  of  th« 
Friends  of  I  he  .Mission  to  the  Lapps  (Sweden). 

inano«»n,  MU'plion,  b.  Champion,  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  A,  May  5tli,  1816;  graduated  at  Union 
College  1842,  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary 1846:  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the 
Troy  Presbytery;  .sailed  for  Siani  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Presbyterian  Hoard  July  20lh, 
1S46,  "reaehiiig  Bangkok  .Muirh  22d,  1847. 
Bitterly  oppo.sed  at  first,  he  soon  won  the  eon- 
tidence  of  the  i  eople,  aiid  carried  forward  the 
missionary  work  with  great  success.  A  treaty 
having  been  negotiated  between  the  United 
Slates  an  1  Siam  in  1M,")6,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  American  Government  and  the  Siamese 
authorities,  and  for  the  good  of  the  mission 
cause,  he  consented  to  act  as  I  nited  Slates 
consul  imtil  .some  person  slunild  be  sent  to 
take  his  ])lace.  He  held  the  ollice  for  three 
years.  Meanwhile  his  mis.sion  work  was  not 
intermit'ed.  He  was  the  first  to  translate  the 
gospels  into  the  Siamese  ♦ougue,  and  his  last 
great  work  before  retu!  niiig  home  was  the 
revision  ol  the  entire  New  Testament  in  that 
language.  "The  records  show  that  he  was  a 
leader  in  all  the  details  and  enterprises  con- 
neeled  with  the  mission,  and  that  his  prudent 
coiULsel  was  sought  and  his  advice  accepted 
by  all."  Ho  resided  and  labored  imunly  iu 
Bangkok,  and  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  that  city  from  1860  to  1866. 
In  the  latter  year,  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
Mrs.  Mattoon's  health,  he  returned  home.  Iu 
1867  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  from 
which  he  was  released,  December  2d,  1869,  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  Biddle  Institute, 
(chartered  in  1877  as  Biddle  Univer.sity),  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  which  position  he  held  till 
1885,  .still  retaining  his  chair  as  Professor  of 
Theology  and  Church  Government  till  near 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1889.  He  was  at  the 
same  period  stated  supply  of  several  churches. 
H(?  was  an  indefatigable  worker  in  his  cla.ss- 
roonis,  and  on  Sundays  would  often  ride  25 
miles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  some  little 
colored  <,'hur('h.  During  tli(!  last  year  of  his 
life  his  health  failed  rapidly  from  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  but  having  somewhat  ini- 
luoved  from  a  visit  to  Clifton  Springs,  he 
started  for  his  Southern  home,  stopping  on  the 
way  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas,  at 
IMarioM,  Ohio.  There  he  rapidly  grew  worse, 
and  died  August  15lh,  1889,  aged  7i).  To  the 
great  educatioiuil  W(<rk  among  tin-  freedmen 
he  gave  himself  with  ardor,  and  with  it  to  the 
labor  of  preaching  the  gos  rx-l  to  the  colored 
p('0])le  throughout  that  rcgicm.  Commeiu'iug 
Ills  work  in  the  reconstruction  period,  when 
litission  and   prejudice  eontroUcMl  public  seutl- 
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ment,  he  soon  by  his  prudence  nud  wisdom 
won  the  coiilidcnrc^  iiiiil  support  of  thi'  coui- 
nuniity,  and  the  iniivcrsal  grief  ut  his  funeral 
ntlesled  tlie  esteem  in  wiiich  he  was  lield.  He 
was  interred  at  'Jliarlolte,  N.  C.  Dr.  Mattoon 
was  lionored  with  tlie  degree  of  D.I),  by  his 
Alma  Mater,  Union  College,  in  1870. 

ITIiillhill,  town  ill  Tlioiigwa  district,  Irawadi 
Division,  15iirma,  directly  west  of  Haiigoon, 
(Mimate  warm,  unhealthy.  I'opulalioii,  l,r)S!l, 
Burmese,  Karens,  !Shans,"('liiiiese,  Hindus  of  all 
castes.  Languages:  42  dill'erent  tongues  used 
by  the  various  races  represented  in  lUirina. 
Religion,  Buddhism,  demon-worsiiip,  and  va- 
rious other  idolatrous  forms.  Mission  station  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missicmary  Union  among 
the  Pwo  Karens  (lb80);  1  missionary  and  wife, 
1  other  lady,  22  native  helpers,  15  out-stations, 
1.5  churches,  035  church-meniberb  among  the 
Pwos. 

Ifllini,  one  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  between 
Hawaii  and  Oaliu.  The  inhabitants,  12,109  in 
number,  are  all  nominally  Christians.  Station 
of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Society,  which 
has  taken  up  the  work  commenced  by  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

IVIniipiti,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  South 
Pacitic,  60  miles  northwest  of  Uaiutea.  Mission 
station  L.  31.  S.;  1  native  pastor. 

MaiiritiilN,  Island  of,  lies  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  .WO  miles  east  of  Madagascar.  Area, 
708  s(iuare  miles.  Together  witli  its  depen- 
dencies, the  Seychelles  group,  Kodriguez,  and 
Diego  Garcia  (total  area,  172  s(iiiare  miles),  it 
forms  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  Climate 
tropical,  and  very  malarious  and  unhealthy  on 
the  coast.  Population,  1889,  3G9,;!02;  of 'this 
number  2.51, .5.iO  are  Indians,  and  the  remain- 
der are  Africans,  mixed  raci^s,  and  whiles. 
The  Chinese  number  3,93.5.  Tlie  people  are 
divided  in  their  religious  belief  as  follows: 
Hindus,  200,000;  Koman  Catholics,  108,000; 
Mohammedans,  3.5,000;  and  Protestants,  8,000. 
State  aid  is  granted  to  both  Homan  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  English,  French,  and  the 
languages  of  the  dilTeient  races  represented 
are  spoken  there.  The  island  was  originally  a 
French  colony,  and  a  stronghold  of  the  pirates 
in  the  Tndiaii  Ocean.  In  1810  the  J^nglish 
took  p  sse.ssion  of  it,  and  in  1834  the  ilO.OOO 
negro  slaves  were  emancipated.  The  island 
is  one  of  the  foremost  sugar-producing  places 
of  the  globe,  and  th(^  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
necessitated  the  importation  of  labor  from 
China  and  India,  witli  the  resulting  conglom- 
erate population.  Education  is  conducted 
partly  in  government  and  partly  in  state-aided 
schools,  144  in  number,  with  an  average  atten- 
dance (1888)  of  10,143.  There  is  also  a  Hoyal 
College.  3Iissi(uiary  work  was  coiumeneed 
here  in  1814  by  the  L.  M.  S.  (q.v.).  After  the 
Society  gave  up  the  mission  in  1882  Mr.  Le 
Biun,  their  missionary,  returned  to  tlie  island 
and  took  the  pastoral  care  of  the  i>e()ple,  and 
the  church  of  .50  meinbers.  When  persecu- 
tion in  5Iadaga.scar  (1880)  drove  out  both  Cliris- 
tians  and  missionaries,  one  of  the  latter,  5Ir. 
Johns,  went  to  Mauritius,  and  continued  to 
labor  among  the  Malaga.sy.  A  plot  of  land 
was  procured,  and  a  congregi'tion  of  Malagasy 
refugees  was  gathered  together  in  1845,  after 
Ml.  Johns'  dearth,  and  theological  histruction 
was  giveu  to  young  men  from  Madagascar,  to 


prepare  them  for  work,  as  soon  as  the  persecu- 
tion ceased.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  T^e  Brun 
coniimied  his  labors  among  tlie  natives,  and 
in  18.50  tlKMc  were  173  church-members  at  the 
stations  of  Port  Louis  and  3Ioka.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  native  church  council, 
who  number  2,221  Christians  tm  the  rolls  of 
thc'ir  churches. 

The  S.  P.  G.  station  (1830)  now  numbers  4 
lui.ssioiiaries,  383  communicants,  10  schools, 
45.5  scholars.  The  C.  M.  S.  Mission  (1850)  is 
carried  on  among  (1)  the  'i'amil-speaking 
coolies,  (2)  Bengali  and  Hindus,  (3)  the  Clii- 
ncse,  (4)  Seychelles  Islanders.  They  number 
5  pastorales  (exclusive  of  Chinese  and  Sey- 
chelles ^Hssioiis),  3  missionaries,  1  layman,  3 
native  pastors,  542  communicants,  25  schools, 
1,.502  scholars.  ^Iiich  hindrance  to  the  work 
of  the  Protestant  mi.ssiiin.s  is  caused  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  get  the  larger 
part  of  the  state  grants  in  aid  of  education. 

IWaiiriliiiH  Creole  Version.— The  Mau- 
ritius Creole  is  a  dialect  of  the  French,  belong- 
ing to  the  Grii'co-Latin  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  languages,  and  is  sjiokcn  by  about 
350,000  Creoles  in  Mauritius,  East  Africa.  It 
is  the  only  medium  of  communication  among 
all  the  languages  and  dialects  of  the  island.  A 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  this 
language  was  made  by  the  Rev.  T.  II.  Anderson, 
a  native  of  ^Mauritius,  and  after  having  been  re- 
vised by  several  Mauritius  scholars  it  was  i)ub- 
lished  by  the  Biili.sh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  18H4.  Encouraged  by  the  reception  given  to 
the  version  of  Matthew,  the  same  Society  i.ssued 
ill  1887  a  tentative  edition  of  500  copies  of  the 
Gospel  of  >Iark,  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

IVIuvellkiira,  town  in  Travancore,  Madras, 
India.  Mission  station  of  the  C.  M.  S.  The 
church  council  centred  here  includes  8  pas- 
torates. 

IVInwplilaiig,  a  city  of  As.sam,  India, 
among  the  Kliasia  and  Jainlia  Hills.  I^Iission 
station  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church;  1 
missionary  and  wife.  The  district  contains  2 
churches,  3  preaching  stations,  123  church- 
members,  150  Sundaj'-scholars  and  teachers, 
and  103  day-scholars.  A  successful  medical 
mission  is  also  ctirried  on. 

Mnyu  Version.— The  Maya  belongs  to 
the  languages  of  South  America,  and  is  vernac- 
ular to  the  Yucatan  Indians.  The  Gospel  of 
Luke  was  translated  and  published  between  th 
years  1862  and  1800  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  In  1870  an  edition  of  the  Gospel 
of  John  was  published  at  London,  the  transla- 
tion having  been  made  by  the  Rev.  U.  Fletcher 
of  the  Wesleyaii  Jlissionary  Society. 

{Specimen  verse.    Jolm  8 :  16.) 
Tumen  bay  tu  yacuntah  Dioz  le  yokoloabj 
<M  tu  caah  u  pel  mebcnan  Mehcn,  utlal  tulacal 
le  max  cu  yoczlctuyol  ti  leti,  ma  u  ko/tal,  uama 
oa  yanacti  cuxtal  minanuxul. 

IMHj-affiiniin,  a  station  of  the  Baptist  I^Iis- 

sionary  Society  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  West 
Indies;  3  evangelists,  8  out-statious,  66  com- 
municants, 40  pupils. 

mayaverani  (Majaveram),  a  town  of  the 
Tanjore  district,  Madras,  India,  northwest  of 
TraiKiuebar,   northeast    of    C'ombacouam,   be- 
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twi'i'ii  till-  Cauvi'iy  'Rivor  and  the  sea.  ^Mission 
slatioiKit'  l)ic  Evanjrclicnl  ]..iillu'r!in  Sdcit'ty  uf 
Lt'il)si{',  fouiitlcil  ill  1845;  1  inissionaiy,  1  native 
pastor,  Til  coiniiimiiiunts,  '^'i'i  scholars. 

^iiylu'\i%  IJ\|H'rleii«'f,l).  ^laillm's Vine- 
yard, H  1..  r.S.A.,  1073.  lit'  was  the  oldest  son 
of  Uev.  .loliii  .MiiylifW  and  great -jrraiidson  of 
Gov.  'I'hoinas  Mayliew.  In  l(i!)4,  at  thcaneof 
twenty-oiu'.  lie  bejjan  to  preaeh  to  the  Indians, 
having  the  oversight  of  si.\  <'ongregHlions, 
■which  continued  until  his  death,  a  jx-riod  of 
si.xty-foiir  years.  Though  not  liheially  edu- 
cated, Dr.  ("olton  Mather,  ina  sermon  pri"ule<l  in 
Boston  lO'JX,  tiiid  reprinted  in  his  "  .Magnidia," 
London,  after  speaking  of  more  than  "thirty 
hundred  I'hristian  Indians,"  and  "thirty  In- 
dian assemhlies,''  athls:  ' '  A  hopeful  and  worthy 
young  man,  Mr.  E.xperience  Mayhew,  must  now 
have  the  justice  done  him  of  this  character,  that 
in  the  evangelical  service  amonsj  the  Indians 
there  is  no  man  that  e.vceeds  this  .Mr.  Mayhew, 
if  there  be  any  that  equals  him."  lie  learned 
the  Indian  language  in  his  infancy,  and  having 
afterwards  thoroughly  nnistered  it  he  was  em- 
ployed hy  the  Commi.ssioners  to  make  a  new 
version  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Gospel  of  .lolin. 
This  was  accomiilished  in  1709,  in  parallel  col- 
umns of  Engli.sh  and  Indian.  He  wiis  olTereil 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  bj'  Cambridge 
University,  which  he  declined;  but  it  was  con- 
ferred at  the  public  commencement  July  I5d, 
ITi'ii.  He  published  in  1727  "Indian  Con- 
verts," comprising  the  lives  of  'SO  Indian 
prea<'hers  and  80  other  converts  ;  also  a  volume 
entitled  "  Grace  Uefended."    He  died  1758. 

nuZHlliiii,  n  town  in  the  Sonora  district, 
Me.\ico.  .Mission  station  of  the  Jtethodist 
Episcopal  Church  (South),  U,  S.  A.;  1  mission- 
ary, 1  native  preacher. 

miHii,  a  city  in  Witi-Lewu,  one  of  the  two 

large  islands  in  the  Feejee  group,  Polynesia. 
One  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
siomiry  Society  in  this  region.  It  was'the  resi- 
dence of  King  Thakombau,  who  in  1854  wus 
converted  to  Christianity,  after  many  feuds  with 
the  French,  who  introduced  a  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  in  Awalau,  and  with  European  and 
American  traders  finally  brought  peace  and 
order  to  the  islands  by  placing  them  in 
1874  under  English  protection.  He  sent  the 
queen  a  silver-inlaid  club  as  token  of  his  sidi- 
mission,  and  she  aecciited  it,  Mbau  has  given 
its  name  to  the  principal  dialect  spoken  in  the 
Feejee  Islands,  that  one  in  which  Calvert  and 
Hunt  translated  the  Bible. 

^I»illil,  city  in  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa, 

70  miles  nortlieast  of  I\ing  William's  Town, 
10  miles  southeast  of  (Jiieenstown,  70  miles  in- 
land from  the  month  of  the  Kei  River.  Climate 
very  healthy.  Population, .")(), t)l)0.  I{aee,  Fingo. 
Language,  Abantie.  Iteligion,  Fetichism;  fast 
becoming  Prolesliint  Christianity.  Social  con- 
dition barbarous;  polygamy,  circumcision,  and 
tattooing  common.  Mission  station  (1808)  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland;  1  lady,  45 
native  lLel]iers,  9  out  stations.  9  ciiurches,  500 
church-meinl)crs,  12  school  children. 

miiivoiii,  a  city  of  Zanzibar,  East  Africa. 
Mis.sion  .station  of  the  Universities  Mis.sion  to 
Central  Africa,  with  'i  clergy,  7  laity,  1  native 
reader,  6  nativi,  teachers.     There  is  a  home  for 

71  girls,  uad  ft  separate  building  for  an  indus- 


trial school  with  21  girls.  A  village  of  ;!00  re- 
leased slaves,  with  permanent  church,  doiitestic 
chapel,  workshop,  traction  engine,  lime  kiln, 
etc 

.'?Ir.\ll  ]TllM^ioii,  known  also  as  the  "  Mis- 
sion Populaire  Evangeliciuedc  France."  Ilead- 
(piarlers,  28  Villa  Molitor,  Auteuil,  Paris,— The 
first  thought  of  this  "  .Mission  to  the  Working- 
men  of  France"  was  suggested  to  the  founder. 
Dr.  Robert  W,  McAll,  by  the  urgent  request 
of  a  French  workinginan  to  conte  over  and 
teach  them  "a  religion  of  freedom  ami  earnest- 
ness," in  place  of  ilie  imposed  religion  of  the 
Church  of  liome,  which  he  find  thousands  of 
his  fellows  in  the  turmoil  of  the  re\olulion  had 
cast  oil.  These  words,  spoken  in  August,  1871, 
led  Dr.  McAll  to  leave  his  English  home  imd 
pastorate,  and  devote  him.self  to  tlione  who 
through  their  comrade  had  made  this  apiieiil. 

Plans  of  work  were  formed,  and  a  suitable 
lilace  of  meeting  found,  and  opened  January 
17th,  1872,  in  IJelleville,  the  capital  of  the  Com- 
nuuie,  where  Miss  De  Hroen  Iiad  already  es- 
tablished her  work.  The  constitution  o{  the 
nussion  has  been  developed  as  circumstance.* 
have  indicated.  At  first  a  purely  jiersonal  and 
private  ellort  to  unike  known  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ,  it  soon  gathered  to  itself  willing 
lielpers,  who  were  rejoiced  to  liiid  that  there 
was  so  ready  a  hearing  for  the  truth.  Soon 
ai)peals  came  from  distant  parts  of  the  city 
that  meetings  might  be  held  there  too.  Gradu- 
ally' new  halls  were  opened  ;  at  present  there 
are  42  in  and  around  Paris,  and  88  scattered 
throughout  3ii  out  of  the  80  Govermnental  De- 
partments into  wliich  France  is  divided. 

The  mi.ssion  is  guided  by  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  is  carried  on  among  the  French,  in 
their  own  country  and  the  adjacent  coloides 
Corsica,  Algiers,  and  Tuids.  The  workers 
from  Paris  have  been  sent  for  to  inaugurate 
ellorts  in  other  places,  and  thus  the  work  lias 
radiated  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  land,  until 
more  than  GO  cities  ami  towns  have  received 
the  lightof  God's  truth. 

In  coiuiection  with  its  lialls  it  has  established 
Bible-schools  on  Sundays  and  week-days, 
mothers'  meetings,  dis))ensaries,  libraries,  so- 
cieties for  Bible  study  and  Christian  converse, 
domestic  visitation,  tract  distribution  and  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures,  besiiles  the  regular 
services  and  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

Forming  no  .separate  churches  of  its  own,  It 
lielps  all  evangelical  workers,  ami  knits  its 
converts  to  the  e.\isting  churches.  At  the  same 
time  all  evangelical  jwistois  assist  in  its  meet- 
iiiirs.  and  in  many  cases  find  there  the  people 
who  will  not  enter  their  churches. 

The  workers  in  tliis mission  do  not  attack  any 
forms  of  Christian  life  around  them,  but  freely 
proclaim  (Jod's  truth,  leaving  it  to  meet  the 
errors  of  the  past.  In  contrast  with  the  con- 
stant demands  for  ))ayinenl  of  service  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  mission  has  from  the  first 
presented  the  messjige  of  the  gosjiel  freely  to 
the  ]H'ople.  Its  support  has  lieen  derived  from 
generous  gifts  of  Christians  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  Anu'rica,  and  many  parts  of  Europe. 
No  development  of  the  work  of  sustaining  the 
mission  has  been  .so  remarkable  and  interesting 
as  the  growth  of  the  American  .McAli  Associa- 
tion, wliich  numbers  more  than  00  auxiliaries. 

P^xtent'ive  work  has  been  done  this  year 
(1889)  iu  balls  close  to  the  maiu  eutrauce  to  lli« 
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Exiwsitidii.  Co-operating  with  tlic  TJrilisli  iiiid 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  siml  Ilie  i{eliirioiis 'rniel 
Societies  of  Loiulon  iliid  I'liris,  tlie-ie  Imlls  Imve 
been  \isecl  for  tlie  ilistrilnilion  of  the  Seriphires 
nud  triiets,  iis  well  iis  for  llie  reirtiliir  inciuliing 
of  the  gospel. 

'i'liere  are  now  open  V.iO  niissidii  ImlN,  liav- 
inj;  !iO,(K)0  sittings.  More  tliiin  '.'(LOOO  meetings 
have  been  helddurini:  the  past  year,  with  an 
ntteiidanee  of  1,  I.m.OOO  ;  v'O.ddO  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  people  Inive  been  paid,  and  more 
than  ntW.tWO  8crii)tures,  traels,  and  illustrated 
pajiers  eireidated. 

A  maritime  braneli  of  this  mission  carries 
on  very  interesting  work  among  the  seaboard 
towns  "of  France,  liy  means  of  the  "  Herald 
of  Jk'rcy,''a  ndssionary  boat  lent  to  the  mis- 
sion by  -Mr.  Henry  Cooli.  of  tlie  Portsmoiilh 
and  Gosport's  Seamen's  Mission,  services  are 
lield  in  many  places  otherwise  inaceessil)le. 
Tlie  chief  pari  of  the  time  available  in  ]HSS 
was  divided  between  the  norlhern  seaports 
Cherbourg  and  .Morlaix.  In  both  i>laees crowds 
of  all  ages  ami  classes  Hocked  to  the  vessel  on 
each  oi'casion  when  a  nn'eting  was  to  lie  lield. 
None  were  more  eager  listeners  than  the  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison  at  Cherbomg.  A  iiernia- 
nenl  mission  hall  was  the  result  of  the  visit  of 
the  ship.  .Morlaix,  a  town  in  tin;  very  midst 
of  Po]>ish  Brittany,  was  an  eniirely  new  and 
untried  sphere  for  such  elVorls.  'I'lie  preaching 
was  conducted  in  the  native  Hreton,  as  well  us 
as  in  French,  (.'a  every  occasion  the  (leople 
crowded  around  the  ves.scl.  tilled  the  cabin  and 
the  deck,  and  stood  on  the  (piay  seeking  to  liear. 
Tlie  pure  gospel  of  Christ  came  as  a  new  and 
surprising  di.scovery  to  iiuiltitudes.  and  on  all 
sides  the  earnest  desire  was  expressed  that  an- 
other season  the  "Herald  of  Mercy"  might 
visit  Morlaix  again. 

In  connection  with  tlie  mission  are  also  free 
lending  libraries,  dispensaries,  etc.  Dnring  the 
year  (1,000  persons  have  been  prescrilied  for 
at  llie  latter;  the  very  poorest  make  use  of 
them,  and  many  come  from  long  distances,  .so 
nnich  do  they  prize  the  kind  aid  offered  them. 
To  all  the  gospel  is  spoken,  and  many  weary 
and  troubled  hearts  are  comforted. 

The  mission  in  Tunis  embraces  "foreign 
mission"  work,  in  addition  to  its  work  for  the 
French  and  German  residents,  througli  its 
connection  witli  the  Kabyle  Jli.ssion,  whose 
evangelist,  Mr.  .locelyn  Hureati.  was  one  of 
the  early  converts  at  Helleviile,*  In  Algiers, 
also,  meetings  are  held  for  tlu'iiiirposc  of  reacli- 
iii^  the  Araii  population. 

The  mission  is  greatly  aided  in  its  work  of 
distributing  tracts,  etc.",  by  the  large  grants 
made  to  it  by  v;iriinis  societies.  Anionir  these 
the  "  Feuilleis  Ulustres."  published  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Special  Service  Mission,  are  gri'ally 
prized. 

IVIcKiillo,  a  town  in  Kastern  Abyssinia. 
Korth  Africa,  just  inland  from  Massowa.  Mis- 
sion station  of  theSwedisli  Evangelical  Is'ationul 
Society. 

*  (Iwiiiftto  llie  fni't  tlint  Mr.  MoAll's  Ml8,«loii  lind  itR 
first  slalMii  at  Itellcville.  It  is  often  confDumlpd  witli 
'•  Miss  l)e  Bioeirs  Hi'llevillp  JILssion"  {(|.v.).  As  will  Iw 
sefii.  Ilic  two  iiiissiiiiis  an-  I'litircly  dLstliiot  ii.  origin, 
orKani/iUioii,  iiiul  scope,  liavinn  In  ooniinon  only  Hit- 
enrneBt  desire  to  liiinK  the  nm\M'\  )„  the  nudlltlides 
who  are  destitute  of  It.  Miss  Do  Uroeu.  knowintf  from 
exiierleiice  the  nmKiiltnde  of  the  work,  uri<ed  Mr.  McAII 
to  listen  to  the  appeal  of  tlie  French  worClngman,  and 
establish  a  mIssioD  for  them. 


ncMiilliii,  Kohorf,  1>.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  C.  S.  A.,  November  :iOth,  IW^  ;  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  IH'iO, 
and  at  Princeton  Theologictil  Seminary  IS.V  ; 
ordained  .Inly  "Jith,  IH.jG,  and  sailed  for  India 
Sei)teinber  lltli.  the  .s'lme  year,  as  a  inissioiiaiy 
of  the  Presbyterian  I5oiird  of  Foreign  .Missions, 
He  was  stationed  at  Futlehgiirh.  A  few  months 
before  his  capture  by  the  Sepoy  rebels  he  w  rote  : 
"We  are  trying  to  be  c.alni  and  triislfiil,  bin 
this  cloud  is  fearfully  dark.  Is'o  matter  wlietlii  r 
our  lives  be  prosperous  or  adverse,  God  h:is 
some  gracious  purpose,  which  will  sooner  or 
later  tie  made  iiianifest.  '  When  tlie  miitiny 
broke  out,  lie  with  other  missionnries  endeav- 
ored to  reach  Allahabad,  a  liritisli  station,  but 
was  made  prisoner,  and  put  lo  death  ut  Cawu- 
piii-  liy  order  of  the  rebel  chief  >iHna  Sahib, 
June  iiith,  1857. 

.Ilv4lilk,  a  city  of  the  Hyderabad  district, 
India.  Station  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Society  (Kngland)  :  "J  missiomiries,  Vi 
churcii-meinbers,  1  .si^hool,  7  scholars. 

]VliMlliiirfit,  ^Viiller  lleiir) ,  b.  London, 
England,  17iH);  learned  the  traile  of  a  printer; 
was  educated  for  the  ininistry.  and,  having  de- 
cided to  be  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  was 
apiiointed  by  the  I.,ondon  Missionary  Society, 
and  .sailed  as  its  missionaiy  in  1811!  for  Maiaccii. 
He  was  ordained  there  i'n  1S19.  In  lf<22  he 
was  established  at  Patavia  in  .lava,  reiiiaining 
there  eight  years,  during  which  time  and  for 
.several  years  afterwards  he  performed  mission- 
aiy work  in  Horneo  and  on  the  ciiasts  of  China. 
Having  spent  two  years  in  England,  he  was  in 
184H,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  with 
China,  stationed  at  Shanghai,  where  he  re- 
miiined  till  his  tinal  return  to  England  in  1856. 
This  was  the  earliest  Protestant  mission  in  that 
city.  The  printiiigpressowned  by  this  Society, 
which  had  to  this  time  been  wdrked  at  IJatavia, 
was  now  removed  to  Slianghiii,  and  was  under 
the  charge  of  iMr.  Medhursi.  He  ]ireaclied 
three  times  a  week  to  the  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  distributed  tracts  to  readers.  While 
m  Shanghai  he  performed  much  mi.ssioii  work 
in  the  interior  of  China  amid  great  peril.  The 
mission  was  niucli  opposed  liy  Honianists,  but 
it  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1847*  !i4,000  copies  of 
various  works  were  printed  and  500  tracts 
widely  distributed.  A  union  chaiiel  was  built, 
and  Mr.  Medhurst  wrote:  "Our  sanctuary 
opened  August '24tli,  1840,  when  every  jiart  of 
it  was  crowded  with  hearers  who  li'sieiied  at- 
tentively lo  the  preached  word."  In  1847  three 
Chinese  were  baptized,  one  of  them  a  literary 
graduate.  The  rniversity  of  New  York  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  r'edbiirst  in  184;i  the  degree  of 
n.I).  In  1847  delegates  from  several  missions 
convened  in  Shanghai  for  the  revision  of  the 
Cliinese  versions  of  th''  Sacred  Scriptures. 
After  the  completion  oi  the  New  Testament 
Messrs.  Medhurst,  .Milne,  and  Stronai'li,  by  iu- 
struclion  of  the  directors,  withdrew  t'oiii  the 
general  commillce,  and  prosecuted  the  ivork  cf 
revision  of  the  Old  Ti'stament.  This  was  com- 
pleted in  18,"i;t  The  result  of  lliis  revision  wan 
virtually  a  new  version  of  the  Hibli',  very  cor- 
rect in  idiom  and  true  lo  the  meaning  of  tlie 
original. 

Dr.  Medhurst  left  Shanghai  in  18.56  in  im- 
paired health  for  Kngland.  and  died  two  days 
after  reaching  London.  .Iiiniiary  a4tli,  18.57.  A 
remarkable   linguist,    he    >vius    a  proficient  in 
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Maliiy,  well  versed  in  the  Cliinesf,  Jai)iiiic'.se, 
.laviint'sc,  and  oilier  EasiiTU  laiijrimj^cs,  Ik'shIl's 
Diilili  mid  Fiencli,  in  all  of  wiiicli  lie  wrolu. 
"  Slr(ln^^  spriijlilly,  vci'salilc,  and  ^junial,  lie 
was  a  man  iil'  cxI inordinary  f;ifts  ami  jicnuious 
soul.  No  t'lTorls  laml  many  wciv  made)  could 
draw  him  from  liis  devotion  to  the  work  of 
Hussions. " 

nilMlisi'VllI  inixxioil!*.— We  include  in 
this  lillc  all  missions  of  C'alliolic  Clirislcndoin 
from  A.».  .")00  lill  die  Ucformalion.  The  mis- 
sions of  the  Nesloiians  in  t'ential  and  Eastern 
Asia,  allhoujih  in  their  lilooindiirinii' I  his  period, 
are  .so  enlircly  detiiehed  from  the  rest  that  they 
form  a  sulijeet  aimrt. 

We  ('an  hardly  speak  of  ini.ssions  of  the 
Calholie  Church  in  the  Ka.st,  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Russia,  it  is  true,  embraced  (.,'hristianity  in  the 
lOlli  century.  But  this  fundamentally  impor- 
tant trnn.sition  (we  eau  hardly  say  thai,  to  this 
day,  it  is  a  conversion)  was  not  induced  by  mis- 
sionary persuasion,  but  by  a  deliberate  detenni- 
nation  of  the  monftrch,  who  i.ssued  order.s  to 
his  subjects  to  be  baptized  and  was  implicitly 
obeyed. 

'I'he  conversion  of  Ireland  took  place  in  the 
century  previous  to  our  termiiiun  u  quo.  It  was 
the  real  foundation  of  Media'val  Mi.ssions.  To 
Ireland,  much  more  certainly  than  to  Rome, 
the  ('hristianization  of  both  England,  Scotland, 
and  Germany  was  due. 

South  Britain,  under  the  Romans,  of  course 
.shared  in  the  general  Christianity  of  the  Empire. 
But  when  the  heathen  English  came  over  from 
northern  (lermany  and  .Jutland,  they,  in  their 
slow,  stubboridy  contested  advance,  swept  the 
land  clean,  as  of  its  civilization  and  historical 
remembrances,  so  of  its  religion.  The  still  un- 
eonquered  Britons,  retreating  into  the  Welsh 
mountains,  with  ditliculty  maintained  there  a 
Christianity  which  the  coniineriiig  English  ut- 
terly despised.  And  when,  in  597,  the  Bene- 
dictine alibot  Augustine,  and  his  companions, 
sent  by  l^)pe  Gregory  the  Great,  persuaded  the 
men  of  Kent  to  accept  the  gosjjel,  which  from 
Kent  spread  among  the  West,  East,  and  .Middle 
Sa.xons,  the  Middle  and  Northern  English  re- 
mained but  little  allected.  It  is  true,  Paidiims, 
a  companion  of  Augustine,  accompanying  a 
Kentish  (lueen  of  Northumliria  to  York,  pre- 
vailed on  the  >f()rthumbrian  king,  her  husband, 
and  on  his  priests  and  nobles,  to  accept  baptism, 
which  the  peasjvntry  likewise  received  out  of  def- 
erence to  their  superiors.  Yet, as  Frofe.s.sor  Green 
remarks,  these  latter  remained  profoundly  in- 
dillerent  to  their  new  religion.  The  real  Chris- 
tiaiii/.ation  of  Nortlmmbria  came  fnmi  Ireland. 
Coluinba,  a  youth  of  the  royal  blood  of  Ulster, 
having,  as  a  penance  for  a  civil  war  kindled 
through  his  Hery  Celtic  temper,  been  reipured  to 
e.xile  h'mself  to  Caledonia,  and  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  laboring  for  the  ccmversion  of  the 
Picts,  founded  the  famous  nionasterv  of  lona 
in  the  Hebrides,  frian  which  he  and  his  dis- 
ciples poured  out  with  irresistible  zeal  and  with 
complete  success  over  thelandsof  the  Northern 
Picts,  the  Southern  Picts  being  alread,y  largely 
ChrLstian.  They  were  aided  by  the  fact  that 
western  Caledonia  was  largely  occupied  by 
t^hristian  Scots  of  Irish  extrae'lion.  The 
Scottish  kings,  succeeding  through  inter- 
marriage to  the  Pictish  throne,  gave  llie  name 
of  Scotia  to  the  whole  laud,  and  withdrew  it 
from  Ireland,  which  was  the  original  Scotia. 


From  loua  came  the  humble  and  zealous  bishop 
Aidan  to  Northu:nbria,  where  he  labored  with 
great  siicce.ss.  But  the  full  Christinnization  of 
the  country  was  accomplished  through  his  dis. 
cipli!  Cuthbert,  who,  himself  a  Noithuinbrian 
Englisiiman  of  humble  biitli,  undeistood  the 
inmost  heart  of  his  rude  but  strong  and  really 
tciiilir-lieaited  countrymen,  whose  race  ex- 
tended frniii  the  number  to  the  Fcu'lh.  Of 
simple  habits,  dauntless  courage,  strong  sense, 
ready  wit,  tenderness  of  heart,  deep  devotiiai, 
and  of  a  missionary  zeal  intlained  liy  the  ex- 
ample of  his  Irish  masters,  he  became  the 
Apostle  of  the  North.  From  York  the  tide  of 
Irish  and  Noitliumbrian  missionary  zeal  rolled 
down  upon  Middle  England,  which  then  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  Here  the  JNIercian 
king,  Penda,  linding  his  jioliiieal  account  in 
becoming  the  champion  of  heathenism,  made  a 
desperate  stand  against  the  new  religion.  But 
heathenism  being  already  undermined  in  men's 
convictions,  collapsed  entirely  at  Peuda's  de- 
feat and  death  in  battle  against  the  Northum- 
brians. Thenceforth  the  Mercians  likewise 
gave  up  the  old  gods  with  one  consent,  and 
England  was  now  Christian  from  the  Forth  to 
the  C'hannel,  being  bounded  by  the  Christian 
Scots  on  the  north  and  the  Christian  Welsh  on 
the  west,  which  latter,  however,  in  their  im- 
placable animosity  against  their  coiKiuerers,  had 
refused  to  take  the  slightest  share  in  the  work 
of  conversion. 

East  Anglia  (now  Norfolk  and  Suffolk)  mean- 
while had  also  become  Christian,  by  contagion 
from  the  two  great  Anglian  realms  of  North- 
umbria  and  Mercia,  as  well  as  by  direct  Roman 
efforts  from  the  .south.  But  so  little  is  it  true 
that  Middle  and  Northern  England  were  main- 
ly  converted  by  the  Romans  that  even  Sussex, 
on  the  British  Channel,  became  CJliristian 
throui'h  the  efforts  of  the  exiled  northern  bishop 
Wilfrul,  who  preached  to  the  rude  tishermen  at 
the  same  time  that  he  won  their  hearts  by 
teaching  them  greater  skilfulness  in  plying 
their  art.  It  is  true,  Rome  and  lona  maybe 
said  to  have  wrought  conjointly  in  him,  as 
he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Ronian  discipline. 

The  merits  of  Rome  in  tlu;  conversion  of 
England  are,  however,  great:  (1)  she  initiated 
it;  (2)  she  mainly  converted  the  Saxons,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Anglians;  (3)  she  intro- 
duced the  gospel  among  the  Anglians;  (4)  she 
undertook  and  carried  through,  with  general 
consent  of  the  English,  that  to  which  the  Irish 
were  everywhere  utterly  incompetent,  namelj', 
the  organization  and  practical  conduct  of  the 
English  Church,  which  she  thus  held  in  unity 
with  the  general  boily  of  Christendom,  and  pre- 
served it  from  erratic  developments  and  from 
final  disinlegmtion  and  anarchy,  sucli  as  befell 
the  Irish  Church,  and  liinilly  induced  even  her 
to  submit  herself  to  the  organizing  skill  of 
Rome. 

The  Irish  Church  was,  during  the  early 
]\[i(ldle  Ages,  ciiually  zealous  and  equally 
effective  in  the  work  of  conversion  on  the  ('on- 
tinent.  She  was,  indeed,  the  great  nnssionary 
church  of  this  era.  The  reception  of  the 
gosjiel  in  Ireland,  although  it  did  nothing  to 
control  the  intertribal  anarchy  and  to  remove 
the  moral  rudeness  of  the  people  generallj', 
evoked  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  thou.sands 
of  elect  spirits,  who  galliered  around  their 
abbots  in  multitudes  of  monasteries,  sur- 
rounded by  pious  families,  and  gave  themselves 
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u\^  to  nn  extrnvngnnt  (isccticism,  but  nlso  to 
iioblu  iiitelk'cuml  jmrsuits,  and  a  deep  siudv  of 
the  Seiiiiliiieh.  Iiish  piety,  says  Gieeii,  liacl  (as 
il  still  lias)  a  very  iiiiperfeet  control  over  llie 
passions  of  anjier  and  wialli;  it  was  deticieiit 
in  that  nioial  ilignily  whieli  was  eon^^enial  to 
Konian,  and  is  still  nioie  cnnjrenial  to  the 
higher  English,  piety;  hut,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
it  was  ethereal,  full  of  lender  anil  delieate 
sentiment,  ami  pervaded  with  tlie  glow  of  a 
tiery  enthtisiasm,  which,  finding  insurnioiint- 
ahle  obstacles  at  home  in  an  anarchy  which  it 
knew  not  how  to  reduce  into  order,  poured 
itself  in  an  irresistible  Hood  upon  Western  and 
Middle  Kurope.  The  Irish  at  this  tiiiU!  were; 
inconiparahly  superior  to  the  Komalis  in  point 
of  knowledge,  while  the  Irish  tcniperament 
and  the  Irish  mind,  perhaps  the  finesl  didactic 
mind  in  the  world,  had  an  extiaoidinary  power 
of  communicating  its  convictions.  The  Iris!, 
nioldis,  caring  little  for  the  secular  clergy,  al- 
lowed them  to  marry.  They  honored  an  abbot 
vastly  more  than  a  bishop.  Hut  they  them- 
selves, in  their  imsparing  aseelicism,  presented 
to  the  wretched  C'ontineiilal  populations  of  that 
era,  succeeding  the  fearful  devastations  of 
barbarian  conquest,  the  impressive  spectacle  i)f 
men  living,  by  their  own  free  will,  a  more 
wrelelied  life  than  the  wretched  peasants,  and 
yet  maUingiiol  the  least  account  of  this  destilti- 
tion  of  earthly  comforts.  Ko  wonder  then  that 
they  were  listened  to  with  profoundest  rever- 
ence, and  contributed  mightilj'  to  the  fuller 
(;liristiaiii/,ation  of  their  fellow-Cells  (of  the 
Cymric  branch,  it  is  true),  tlie  rural  populations 
of  Gaul,  and  to  the  rooting  of  the  gospel  iu 
Switzerland  and  in  various  parts  of  Germany, 
especially  the  south. 

The  great  Irish  missionary  oii  the  Continent 
was  Columban  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
earlier  Columba,  of  lona),  who  established  his 
monastery  in  .590  among  the  Vosge-s  Jlountaius 
in  Eastern  Gaul.  The  monastic  rule  known 
as  liis.  with  its  intolerable  severities,  is  judged 
to  be  of  later  date.  His  own  rule  was  severe, 
l)ut  ijiactical,  coniliining  ascetic  self-discipline, 
manual  labor  in  various  forms,  and  study, 
especially  of  the  Scriptures.  He  hiid  great 
stress  on  the  inward  state,  and  siibordinated  all 
observances  to  this.  But  his  courageous  o])- 
liosition  to  the  wickedness  of  Queen  Rrune- 
liild  caused  his  exiuilsion  from  Fraiikish  Gaul 
into  what  is  now  Switzerland.  His  enemies, 
however,  following  him  up,  expelled  him 
after  three  years  from  his  missionary  labors 
here  also.  He  withdrew  into  Italy,  where  he 
died  ill  ()13,  in  the  monastery  wliicli  lie  had 
founded  at  Bobbio,  lu'ar  Pavia. 

He  left  behind,  however,  (detained  liy  sick- 
ness, like  St.  Paul  among  the  Galalians),  a 
beloved  impil,  ayoung  Irishman  of  good  family, 
named  Gallus.  (Jallus  sought  out  a  retreat  "in 
the  deep  woods  of  J]astern  Swit/erliuid,  wlieiu! 
he  founded  the  nionaslery  famous  for  .so 
many  centuries  as  St.  Gall,  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  canton  of  that  name.  Il  became 
a  great  centre  of  poi>ulation,  civili/.alion, 
learning,  and  Christianity  for  Eastern  Switzer- 
land, the  Tyrol,  and  Sontliern  Germany. 
Somewhat  later  came  the  Irish  Fridolin,  lahdr- 
ing  in  Alsace,  Switzerland,  and  Suabia;  and 
the  Irish  Thrudjiert  (whom  the  Germans  call 
SI.  Hubert),  laboring  in  the  Black  Forest. 
The  Irish  Cilian,  after  650,  labored  in  West 
Thiiringia,  towards  the  middle  of  Germany. 


And  these  are  only  shining  e.xnmples  of  an 
endless  succession  of  missionary  monks,  that 
poured  out  for  two  or  three  centuries  from 
Ireland  into  Gaul,  Switzerland,  Southern  and 
Middle  Germany.  Before  Boniface  began  ills 
labors,  about  7»(),  Southern  Germany  seems 
to  have  been  mainly,  and  Middle  Germany 
largely.  Christianized.  The  Saxons,  who  hlled 
the  great  northern  plain  of  Germany,  gave  not 
the  slightest  heed  to  the  gospel,  the" acceptance 
of  which  they  regarded  as  the  mark  of  subjec- 
tion to  their  rivals,  the  Catholic  Franks. 

From  of  old,  along  the  Kliine  and  the  Dan- 
ube, and  even  farther  in  the  heart  of  Germany, 
there  had  been  Christian  congregations.  And 
thcHigh  these  had  been  ravaged  and  trodden 
down  in  the  tumultuous  movements  of  the  Mi- 
gration of  the  Nations,  which  overthrew  the 
''o'iian  Empire,  they  still  olTered  a  good  many 
jioints  of  attachment  for  the  Irish  missionaries. 
Holy  men,  whose  hearts  were  moved  wilh  com- 
passion for  the  unspeakable  miseries  of  thisage, 
offered  themselves  as  centres  of  consol;ilion, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  most  il- 
lustrious of  these  were,  on  the  Daiiuhe,  Severi- 
nus,  whom  some  held  to  be  a  North  African 
and  .some  a  Syrian,  and,  near  the  Rhine,  Eligius, 
of  111!  old  Chrisiian  family  of  the  Frank.s, 
originally  a  goldsmith,  afterwards  a  bishop. 
Both  these  men  distinguished  themselves  by 
boundless  compassion  and  works  of  mercy, 
sometimes  redeeming  captives,  sometimes  inter- 
ceding successfully  for  the  wretched  people 
with  i heir  barbarian  coiupieiors,  and  thus  lay- 
ing foundations  the  traces  of  which  still  sub- 
sisted when  the  Irish  missionaries  subseiiuenlly 
began  their  labors.  Eligius,  indeed,  was  later 
than  the  earliest  of  these  nussionaries. 

There  was,  however,  the  .same  difflculty  with 
Irish  missionary  work  on  thecontinenlthat  there 
had  been  in  England,  namely,  a  want  of  unity 
and  of  organizing  jiower.  In  Ireland  itself, 
beyond  a  general  deference  paid  to  the  abbey 
and  bishojiric  of  Armagh,  there  was  no  eccle- 
siastical unity.  The  priests  had  no  defined 
l)arishes,  the  bishops  no  defined  dioceses.  The 
abbots  were  the  real  ecclesiastical  rulerti,  but 
every  abbot  only  of  his  own  mona>lic, 
.sept.  And  this  ciuifusion  and  jarrini;-  in- 
dividualism was  reflected  in  the  Irish  work 
abroad.  Ireland,  moreover,  having  been  for  a 
long  while  cut  oil  by  the  wall  of  English 
heiitheiiism  from  the  re.st  of  AVestern  Europe, 
had  diverged  in  various  ]iarliculais,  not  so 
much  of  doctrine  (for  both  iiarlies  stood  on  the 
foundation  of  the  great  councils,  including  the 
Council  of  Orange)  as  of  ecclesiastical  usage  iu 
di.scipline,  worship,  and  iiolity,  points  which 
neces.Barily  occasioned  a  perpetual  friction. 
Especially  was  it  intolerable  that  while  the 
Hoinans  had  adopted  a  correited  Easter  cycle, 
the  Iri.sh  still  adhered  to  the  earlier,  unreformed 
cycle.  Thus,  before  O.swiu  of  Northumbria 
had  wisely  decided  to  accept  the  Homan  dis- 
ci|iline,  the  Northumbrian  kings  had  some- 
times been  holding  Ihc  Easter  rcjoi"ings  while 
their  Kentish  or  Saxon  queens  were  still  in  Ihe 
sadness  of  the  Passi(m-week. 

Germany,  therefore,  compelled  like  England 
to  commit  her  Chrisiian  future  either  to  the 
erratic  uncertainty  of  Irish  imi)ulse  or  lo  the 
steady,  though  certainly  much  harder,  hand 
of  Homan  discipline,  decided,  and  donbtles.s  ou 
the  whole  decided  wiselv,  for  the  latter.  Many 
free  iullueuces  and  simpler  Chidsliau  apprehen- 
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slons  were,  it  is  true,  conipcUecl  to  i,'ive  waj'  for 
a  iiine.  But  in  reulily  iIil'  Irisli  iintioiml  spirit 
WHS  us  distinctly  alien  from  Gernmny  us  ilie 
Uonitin.  And,  except  in  some  ciisual  jwrticu- 
lurs,  tlie  spiritiml  depth  iind  eviingelical  freeilotn 
of  llie  future  I^rotestimtism  were  no  more  iin- 
tieipiiled  in  (.'ellie  limn  in  Liilin  C'liristiimily. 
Protestantism  was,  as  to  its  human  source,  an 
entirely  oriirinal  creation  of  the  Teutonic  genius, 
Which  first  really  ap|)iehende(l  the  full  sijjnili- 
cance  of  the  aposlolate  of  Paul.  That  Itonie 
prevailed,  and  Ireland  gave  \v:iy  in  the  linal 
seltleiuent  of  the  German  Churdi,  cannot,  there- 
fore, he  regarded  on  the  whole  otherwise  than 
ns  a  provident iiil  good.  The  more  we  learn  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  more  fully  we  become 
aware  that  there  were  never  absent  from  them 
seething  forces  of  s|)iritual  and  social  anarchy, 
■wliich  Itome  could  hardly  control,  and  which 
Ireland,  herself  anarchical,  could  not  have  con- 
trolled  at  all.  There  were,  moreover,  still 
latent  in  the  Sa.xons  of  Northern  Germany,  and 
yet  more  terribly  in  the  brooding  cloud  of 
Scandinavian  piracy  that  wa.s  one  day  to  binst 
forth  over  Europe,  aggressive  forces  of  heathen- 
ism, which  could  not  have  been  withstood  by 
any  fabric  less  Arm  than  that  great  <jrgaiiisin 
owning  Kome  as  its  centre,  which  finally  ex- 
tended to  the  very  Orkneys,  and  at  last  took  in 
Ireland  herself,  and  grappled  with  the  most 
formidable  enemy  by  incorporating  the  Scan- 
dinavian North.  Neander,  regretfully  as  he 
recoimts  the  ultinnite  prevalence  of  Itome, 
acknowledges  that  the  rude  nations  needed  a 
rigorous  discipline  of  centuries  before  they 
would  be  ripe  for  spiritual  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

The  conference  at  York,  in  the  year  661,  be- 
fore King  Oswiii,  between  Bishop  Colman,  of 
the  Irish  use,  and  the  presbyter  Wilfrid,  of  the 
liomau  use,  decided  the  Norlliumbrians  and 
Mercians  to  join  with  the  Saxons  and  Jutes  of 
Southern  England  in  accepting  itome,  nither 
than  lomi.  as  their  future  spiritual  metropolis. 
It  decided  no  less  the  ecchssiasticid  destiny  of 
Germany.  For  it  was  an  Englishman  that  was 
fliuilly  to  bring  Germany  into  coiiformiiy  with 
Home,  and  awaj- from  conformity  with  Irelan<l. 

Winfrid,  as  he  was  properly  called,  was  born 
in  Kirton,  Devonshire,  in  the  year  680.  His 
father,  a  man  of  wealth,  ilestined  him  for  some 
secular  profession,  but,  humbled  by  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  yielded  at  length  to  his  .son's  ardent 
desire  for  a  monastic  life.  In  this,  Winfrid 
developed  the  same  qualities  of  fervent  i)iely, 
deep  disinterestedness,  uucjuidliiig  courage, 
practical  skill,  monkish  narrowness  of  mind, 
and  intolerant  orlhodo.xy  winch  dislingiiished 
him  sub.sequeiilly  when  acting,  under  filename 
of  Boniface,  as  the  papally  invested  missionary 
archbishop  of  Germany.  Asa  Sa.xon  he  had, 
of  course,  an  allinity  of  race  with  the  Germans 
which  dotibtless  came  into  play  in  his  long  con- 
test with  the  Irish  missionaries  of  the  Conlineiit. 
To  him  the  Roman  discipline  and  the  Koinan 
supremacy  were  of  the  very  essence  of  the  gos- 
pel. He  was  incapable  of  making  the  slightest 
concession  to  the  Irish  monks,  although  they 
had  converted  so  much  of  Germanv,  for  in  his 
eyes  the  Irish  hardly  deserved  to  be  called 
(.)hiisfians  at  all,  and  he  sutfered  grievous 
troubles  of  conscience  thai  he  coidd  not  allo- 
gefher  avoid  an  intercourse  of  social  civility 
with  them. 

He  began  his  missionary  labors  in  715,  among 
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the  Frisians  of  flic  German  coast.  His  elder 
countryniau  Willibrord,  after  twelve  years  of 
study  in  Ireland,  had  begun  a  mi.ssion  in  Fries- 
land,  aided  by  various  oilier  Knglishmi'ii. 
Willibrord,  although  of  Irish  edueafioii,  yet,  as 
an  Englishman,  conformed  to  flic  lioinan  dis- 
cipline, and  visited  Home  to  .solicit  the  papal 
.sanciion  on  his  new  mission.  He  was  there 
ordained  by  the  pope  himself  Bishop  of  I'l- 
recht,  where  he  died  after  thirty  years  of  not 
ineffective  work.  Winfrid  tirsi  came  fo  Fries- 
land  (luring  one  of  the  many  intervals  of  adver- 
sity in  the  mission.  He  afterwards,  however, 
returned  and  labored  for  three  years  under 
Willilirord  with  encouii.ging  resiills.  Declining' 
the  aged  bishop's  offer  lo  consecrate  him  as 
his  succ(^ssor,  he  journeyed  to  Thuringia,  in 
Middle  Germany,  where  he  baptized  two  prin- 
cesses, and  in  various  visits  admitted  at  least 
100,00(1  persons  to  the  Church.  In  Hesse,  his 
boldness  in  felling  the  sacred  oak  of  Doiiar 
(whom  the  Scaiatinavians  called  Tlior)  so 
ajjpalled  the  heathen  that  large  numbers  for- 
sook the  worship  of  gods  who  seemed  unable  to 
defend  their  own  honor.  He  had  alreadv  twice 
visited  Home,  and  at  his  sec.-oiid  vi.sit,  in  'li'.i, 
had  been  (Uilained  regionaiy  b!slio|)  by  the 
pope,  with  what  we  might  call  a  roving  ciuu- 
mi.ssion,  taking  an  oath  of  obediei.ce  and  con 
formity  to  the  Apostolic  See,  which  became  the 
keynote  of  his  whole  subsetpieiit  policy.  Turn- 
ing away  from  his  nearest  German  kinsmen,  the 
Saxons  (who  were,  indeed,  at  this  time  wholly 
inseiLsible  to  ("hrisiianity),  he  spent  ir.osf  of  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  incessant,  sincere,  intolcr'nif, 
and  finally  successful  elforts  to  bring  Muldle  and 
Southern  GtMiuany  under  the  Homaii  obedience. 
His  double  contrDversy  with  Virgil,  the 
learned  Irish  abbot,  subse(iiiently  bi.shop  of 
Sal/.burg,  was,  it  is  true,  uiisii('ce.s.sful.  Home, 
though  a  great  admirer  of  her  servant  Boniface, 
decided  both  points  against  him,  not  without 
some  gentle  (pii/./.ing  of  his  hyperbolical  ortho- 
doxy. But  Virgil  was  willing  to  come  under 
the  new  syst(!in,  and  after  his  death  was  im- 
partially canonized   by  the   Apostolic  See. 

In  738  Boniface  visited  Rome  a  third  time,  and 
received  the  fullest  legatine  |)ow<-rs,  as  arch- 
bishop of  Germany.  He  held  numerous  synods, 
suitporfed  at  length  by  Pepin,  who,  having 
been  authorized  liy  Pope  Zachary  lo  .set  aside 
the  outworn  Merovingian  line  and  to  assume 
the  royal  dignity  for  liimself,  was  then,  in  the 
pojie's  name,  anointed  by  IJoniface,  and  thus 
stood  committed  to  the  closest  union  with 
Rome.  Henceforth  Boniface  had  good  assur- 
ance of  complete  success  in  his  effort  to  trans- 
form the  German  Cliri.stianity  from  the  Irish  to 
the  Roman  type.  His  veneration  for  Rome, 
however,  had  in  it  nothing  of  the  slavislinessof 
modern  Ullramoiitanism.  He  did  not  appre- 
hend the  |)ope  as  Universal  Bishop,  but  as  the 
court  of  highest  iiisiance  in  a  graduated  .scale 
of  epi.scopal  pre-eminence.  He  himself  meant 
fo  establish  flie  (ierman  primacy  at  Cologne, 
but  being  disappointed  of  this  by  an  intrigue, 
fixed  it,  less  suitalily,  at  Meiitz.  llealso  fouiidefl 
the  renowned  Benedictine  abbey  of  Fulda, 
which  for  1,000  years  was  the  Monte  Cassiiii) 
of  (ierinany.  In  all  his  organizing  jilans  and 
administrative  acts,  his  unsympathetic,  lu'resy- 
htintiiig,  Romanizing  orthodoxy  was  accom- 
Iianieil  by  a  large  forecast  of  cool  statesmanship, 
which  in  him  decidedly  prevaih'd  over  enthu- 
siasm.   Not  even  his  most  lulmiriug  disciples, 
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8)iys  Neiinder.  ascribed  to  him  a  single  mir- 
acle. It  is  llie  jiulgmeut  of  one  wlio  lias 
given  much  utieiilioii  to  liis  coiiise  lliat  tlie 
ileepest  instinct  of  Ills  lioart  was,  iiflcf  all,  not 
that  of  the  ecclesiaslical  ailminislralor,  l)iit  of 
the  monastic  missionary.  To  this  iiis  early 
life  agrees,  and  nu'eh  of  his  middle  life,  and 
ahove  all  liisend.  For  in  7r)5,  abandoning  his 
great  see  of  .Meiitz.  he  set  out  for  his  early 
mission-tleld  of  Friesland,  and  there,  hav- 
ing lixed  a  day  on  whicli  many  of  his  bap- 
tized converts  should  return  to  him  for  eoniir- 
mation,  was,  on  tliat  very  day,  s\irprised  liy  a 
heal  lien  band,  and,  in  his  sevenly-titth  year, 
with  many  of  liis  companions,  joyfully  received 
the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

It  may  be  dispuied,  in  view  of  thecarlier  suc- 
cesses of  Ireland,  whether  we  have  a  right  to 
call  him  tlie  Apostle  of  ( Jermiuiy.  Nor  can  we 
be  blind  to  his  deep  defects  or  at  least  to  his 
narrow  limiltUions.  Yet  after  all  alialemenis 
he  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  great  ('haracters  of 
Christian,  of  Oerniau  and  English,  and  of 
missionary  history. 

Germany  was  now  two-third.s  Christian.  Its 
full  Chrisfiaid/alion,  in  the  abandonment  of 
heathenism  by  the  mighty  Saxon  race  of  the 
northern  plai'n,  was  accomplished,  not  by  tin; 
nussionary,  but  by  the  crowned  soldier,  Charles 
the  Great.  His  spiritual  adviser,  the  English 
al)l>ot  Alcuin,  bitterly  remonstrated  against  his 
luievangelical  employment  of  force,  and  against 
his  imposition  of  the  tithe.  Hut  Charlemagne 
persisted,  being  convinced  that  his  emi)ire 
could  never  have  peace  until  the  Saxons  were 
brought  into  the  national  aial  spiritiud  com- 
nuinion  of  his  great  realm.  And  though  they 
were  thus  compelled  into  the  (Jhurch,  yet,  so 
soon  as  the  national  pride  of  their  adherenco 
to  i)aganism  had  been  brol<en,  they  rapidly 
assimilated  Christianity,  and  soon  became  i)er- 
haps  the  most  slaiichly  Chr!  Man  of  all  the 
Gernnm  tribes.  And  when  the  f 'ilnes.s  of  the 
time  had  cumo,  at  the  Heforma;ion,  for  tin; 
complete  emancipation  of  the  gospel,  it  was  in 
Northern  Germanj' that  thi^  adult  Cliristiaiiily 
of  Protestantism  fotmd  its  home.  Luther  him- 
self, it  is  true,  though  called  a  Saxon,  was  only 
such  by  that  curio\is  territorial  lapse  which  had 
transferred  the  ancient  name  from  its  projx'r 
seat,  and  made  it  the  designation  of  a  Middle 
Gernnm  race. 

The  conversion  of  Northern  Germany  laid 
the  basis  for  the  Christiaidzation  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  rcidms.  Tlie  Apostle  of  Scandi- 
navia, St.  Ausgar,  is  a  character  of  peculiar 
beauty.  He  was  a  milive  of  the  Frankish  king- 
dom, having  been  born  in  the  diocese  of 
Andens,  ad.  801.  The  delicacy  of  his  imag- 
ination, and  the  sweet  courtesy  of  liis  charac- 
ter, nnd<e  it  proliable  that  he  was  a  Honian 
rather  than  a  (Tcrmaii  Frank:  in  other  words, 
that  he  was  a  Freni'hman  jiroper.  He  early 
became  a  monk  in  the  neighboring  Corbie, 
under  the  abbot  Adalhard  and  the  learned 
teaclKM-  Paschasius  Hadbert.  liul  when  Charles 
the  <ireat  (Charleuiagnet,  having  forcibly  con- 
verted the  Saxons,  wished  to  instruct  lllem  in 
their  new  religion,  and  removed  a  colony  of 
monks  from  Corbie  to  the  Weser,  calling  the 
daughter-abbey  Corvey,  Ausgar  was  one  of  the 
colonists.  He  had  early  been  sensible  of  a 
vocation  to  the  missionary  life.  Once  he 
seemed  to  be  lifted  up  to  the  Source  of  all  light. 


"All  the  ranks  of  the  heavenly  host,  standin;,; 
around  in  exiLllalion,  drew  joy  from  this  foun 
tain.  The  lijjhl  was  inuneasurable,  .so  that  I 
couhl  trace  neilher  begiimiiig  nor  end  to  it. 
And  although  I  coidil  see  far  ami  near,  yet  I 
could  not  <liscerii  what  was  embraced  withia 
that  immeasurable  light.  I  .saw  nothing  but 
its  outward  shining,  yet  I  believed  that  He  was 
there  of  whom  SI.  Peter  says  Ihiit  even  the 
angels  desire  I;)  behold  Him.  He  Himself  was 
in  a  certain  sense  in  all,  and  all  around  Hint 
were  in  Him.  He  eiu'ompns.sed  them, from 
without,  and,  supi)lying  their  every  want,  in- 
spiicd  and  guided  them  from  within.  .  .  . 
And  from  the  midsl  of  that  immeasurable  light 
a  heaveidv  voice  addressed  me  saying,  '  (io  and 
reliuti  to  .Nie  again  crowned  with  martyrdom.'  " 
Ansi;ar's  whole  life  showed  that  he  "was  not 
disoliedientlo  the  heavenly  vision."  The  pious 
and  statesmaidike  Ebbo,  arcbbisho]i  of  Uheim.s, 
having  gained  over  to  Christianily  King  Harold 
of  Denmark,  on  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  Lewis, 
(l<'l)uled  Ansgar  to  accompany  Ihi'  king  on  Ins 
return  to  his  fierce  heathen  subjects,  a  journey 
then  so  much  dreaded  that  Ansgar  could  only 
find  a  single  monk,  Aulhberl,  to  go  with  him, 
w!io,  soon  living,  left  him  alone.  After  two 
years  of  residence,  and  some  iintial  succes.ses, 
lie  and  King  Harold  were  both  expelled.  But 
now  better  jirospects  began  to  ojien  in  Sweden. 
Seeds  of  Christianity  had  already'  begun  to  ger- 
minate there.  An.sgar,  thend'ore,  during  .some 
two  y<'ars'  residence,  found  much  encourage- 
ment. His  favorable  rei)ort,  on  his  relurnfrom 
Sweden,  induced  the  Emiieror  Lewis  to  estab- 
lish the  archbishopric  of  HremeiiHamburg  as 
the  basis  of  the  Northern  Mission,  and  to  de- 
spatch Ansgar  to  Home,  where  be  received  epis- 
copal consecralion  and  was  invested  with  the 
areliiepiscopal  pallium.  During  many  years, 
from  the  basis  of  his  metropolitan  see,  with  ii 
Hexible  patience  that  knew  no  discouragemeiit, 
thai  availed  itself  of  every  o])portunity,  and  re- 
covered itself  after  every  .shock  of  heathen  ag- 
gression, such  as  once  laid  his  own  diocese 
waste,  Ansgar  steadily  i)iirsue(l  his  great  pur- 
lio.se.  He  was  aided  liy  .sulfragaii  bishops  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  whom  he  supported  as 
occasion  loijuired  by  personal  visits.  At  last, 
the  he.ilheii  having  already  become  accustomed, 
by  many  instances  of  deliveiance  after  invok- 
ing the  name  of  Christ,  to  regard  Him  as  a 
miglily  deily.  Ansgar  visited  the  national  as- 
sembly of  (iothland,  in  the  south  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  that  of  Sweden  itroper.  in  the  middle, 
and  obttdned  from  each  a  decree  that  the 
lireacliing  and  acceptance  of  the  gosjiel  should 
i)e  freely  permitled,  Ansgar,  having  made  ar- 
rangenieiils  for  the  more  elTcctive  prosecution 
of  the  missions,  returned  to  IJrenieii.  There 
well!  m;my  subsei|ueiit  vicissitudes,  especially 
in  Denmark,  for  the  gospel  .seemed  to  cohere 
more  iniimalcly  with  the  nature  of  the  milder 
and  peihaps  iiiori'  thoughtful  Swedes,  who, 
moreover,  .are  of  a  deeply  devotioinil  turn.  But 
tlie  foUMilalioMs  laid  by  Ansgar  remained. 
Danish  con(|uesi  in  England,  mo'-eover,  re- 
ncted  for  the  evangelization  of  Denmark,  es- 
pecially through  the  intluenee  of  the  mighty 
Canute.  The  process  of  conversion  was  alow 
btit  steady.  By  the  year  1100  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  traces  of  avowed  heathenism  re- 
mained in  either  Denmark  or  Sweden. 
"After    having    labored,"  says    Neander, 
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"  more  tlmn  thirty-four  years  for  the  salvation 
of  llie  lu'iilliL-ii  nations  of  tlie  north,  wlioii  past 
tlie  aj^c  of  sixty-four  lie  was  attaclved  by  a 
severe  tit  of  sidtiiess,  under  wliieli  lie  sullercd 
for  more  tliau  four  montiis.  Amidst  liis  Ixidily 
jiains,  lie  often  said  lliey  were  l(!ss  than  his  sins 
deserved,  repeatinj,Mlie  words  of  .loli,  '  Have  we 
received  goixl  from  the  liiind  of  tlie  Lord,  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil"?'  His  only  rejj;rel  was 
to  And  that  the  hope  of  dying  lis  a  martyr,  with 
which  that  early  (Iream  had  inspired  hiin,  was 
not  to  be  fullilied.  An  aiixious  concern  for  his 
diocese,  for  the  souls  of  the  individuals  who 
stood  round  him,  and  especially  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Danes  and  Hwedes,  occupied  his 
mind  to  llie  last.  In  a  letter  written  during  his 
sickness  he  reconuiiended  in  the  most  earnest 
terms,  to  the  Gennau  bishops  and  to  King 
Lewis,  strenuous  etforts  for  the  continuance  of 
these  missions.  At  lust,  having  received  the 
liolj'  supper,  he  i)rayed  that  God  woidd  forgive 
all  who  had  done  him  wrong.  He  repeated 
over,  as  long  as  he  could  speak,  tin?  words, 
'Lord,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner;  into 'I'liy 
hands  Icoiniuenil  my  spirit;'  and  died,  as  it  had 
been  his  wish  to  do,  on  the  feast  of  the  Piiritica- 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  Feliruary  llie  third,  8li.5," 

Ansgar's  character  seems  to  have  the  ellective- 
uess  oi'  Boniface  without  his  hardness,  and  the 
zeal  of  the  Irish  missionaries  without  tlie 
wrathful  impatience  iidhcring  to  some  of  them, 
— a  most  winning  embodiment,  certainly,  of 
missionary  excellence. 

The  Clinstianizaiion  of  the  Mongolian  Finns 
resulted  iu  part  from  the  conquest  of  Finliind  by 
St.  Eric,  the  lirst  Swedish  king  of  tlial  name, 
but  still  more  from  the  evangeiical  labors  of  St. 
Henry,  the  lirst  bishop  of  Abo.  St.  Henry's 
day  is  still  a  conspicuous  festival  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Finliind. 

The  introduction  of  Norway  within  the 
Christian  pale  resembles  in  its  earlier  stage  a 
chapter  of  Moslem  and  in  its  later  stage  of 
Bmidliist  propagaiulisin,  more  than  any  chapter 
of  genuinely  Cliristian  mi.ssionaiy  ellort.  It 
seems  to  have  had  very  little  root  in  the  relig- 
ious instincts  of  the  people,  although  genuine 
Christian  inlluences  are  by  no  means  absent. 
But  the  kings  who  filially  subdued  the  whole  of 
Norway  under  them,  and  rooted  out  the  i)ower 
of  the  petty  local  inonarchs,  being  convinced, 
and  very  jusily,  that  ellective  government 
could  imly  rest  on  the  foundation  of  a  wider 
and  richer  civilization,  and  that  this  could  only- 
he  supported  liy  Christianity  (thoughts  such  as 
an;  now  working  so  vigorously  among  Japanese 
statesmen),  really  forced  Christianity  on  their 
8ul)jecls  lit  the  point  of  the  sword.  And  when 
those  were  once  baptized,  the  Homan  mission, 
nries  unfolded  the  utmost  magnificence  of  their 
ritual, — here  again  like  tlie  Huddliist  mission- 
aries in  Japan.  And  as  the  Norsemen,  .says 
Herder,  had  the  profoundest  faith  in  theetticacy 
of  magical  rites,  and  regarded  the  lioinan  cere- 
monies (not  altogether  unjustly)  as  a  more 
e.xalted  and  a  purer  kind  of  magic,  they  finally 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  new  worsliip  with- 
out any  further  thought  of  resistance.  But  the 
fact  tliat  so  few  Norwegian  kings  or  heroes  have 
cared  to  be  bun'ed  :n  the  metropolitan  cathedral 
of  Trondjhem,  is  notea  by  Mr.  Froude  as  signi- 
fying that  they  had  little  heart  in  their  professed 
Christianity  until  the  Reformation  gave  them 
a  form  of  it  which  they  could  really  believe. 
Lutheran  Norway  is  now  a  geuuinely'and  zeal- 


ou.sly  Christian  country,  though  somewhat 
stifily  and  narrowly  such.  But  the  religious 
development  of  Sweden,  both  under  Latin  and 
under  Lutheran  tHiristianity,  has  been  (as  ia 
natural,  in  view  of  its  much  greater  population), 
a  far  richer  and  more  conspicuous  one.  In  tho 
14tli  century  St.  Brigiita,  tlie  widowed  Swedish 
princes.s,  may  be  regarded  as  "the  bright  con- 
summate fiower"of  tlie  Scandinavian  race, 
showing,  it  is  said,  almost  eijual  vigor  of  the 
practical,  the  poetical, and  the  iiropheiic  instinct, 
and  under  the  veil  of  an  extravagant  devotion 
to  the  Virgin  revealing  many  deep  evangelical 
perceptions,  true  harbingers  of  tho  Heformation. 
And  although  her  ashes  rest  in  Rome,  and  her 
name  stands  in  the  Roman  calendar,  yet  her 
l)rediction  is  on  record  that  "the  throne  of  the 
Pope  shall  yet  be  Cast  into  the  abyss." 

By  this  time  Gerniaiij',  France,  Great  Britain, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  were  all  in- 
cluded witliin  the  pale  of  Latin,  and  Russia  with- 
in that  of  Greek  Christianity.  Poland  and  Bo- 
hemia and  the  otlier  Slavonian  countries  were 
thus  morally  certain,  sooner  or  huer,  to  yield  to 
the  irresislilile  inlhieiice  of  what  was  becoming 
the  religion  alike  of  Scuitliern  and  of  Northern 
Euroiie.  .Moravia  and  Bohemia,  indeed,  the 
two  principal  Slavonic  countries  of  Middle 
Europe,  rather  antedated  than  followed  tho 
conversion  of  Scandinavia.  By  an  unusual  prov- 
idence, they  were  Chrisliauized  by  two  Greek 
missionaries,  Cyril  and  his  brother  jMethodins. 
These  hail  already  been  active  among  the  Bul- 
garians, who  ul.so  received  inissioiiiiries  from  tho 
Pope,  but  after  some  wavering  settled  down 
under  the  iiatriarchal  rule  of  Constantinople. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  then  labored  among  tho 
^fongoliaii  Cliazars  in  the  Crimea,  with  a  good 
(leal  of  success.  Tliev  then  came  up  into  Central 
Europe,  among  the  ^Ioravialls,  not  far  from  tlio 
year  H.")!),  and  therefore  while  Ansgar  was  still 
laboring  in  the  north.  German  missionaries 
sent  out  hy  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  had 
already  effected  a  good  many  conversions.  But 
their  foolish  obstinacy  iu  adhering  to  the  Latin 
liturgy  was  in  the  way.  Methodius  (for  Cyril 
soon  became  a  moiilv  in  Rome),  with  his  more 
llexible  Greek  character,  boldly  introduced  tho 
Slavonian  tongue  into  worship.  The  German 
bishops  murmured;  but  the  Pojie,  who  had 
already  consecrated  .Alctliodius  Archbishop  of 
Aloravia,  stood  forth  as  his  defender.  Bohemia, 
then  dependent  on  ^Moravia,  was  Chrisliauized 
from  it.  The  Germans  still  wrangled  with 
Methodius  over  his  independent  jurisdiction  and 
over  his  Slavonic  liturgy,  .so  that  at  la.st  ho 
went  to  Rome  and  seems  to  have  followed  his 
brother  Cyril  into  retirement.  But  the  Chris- 
tianizing iini)nlse  had  now  become  so  strong 
among  the  Slavonians,  that,  by  somewhat  ob- 
scure stages,  the  whole  Slavonic  race  from  Bo- 
hemia to  the  Adriatic  is  found  to  be  Christian. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  after  hmg  internip- 
tioii,  the  use  of  the  Slavimic  liturgy  has  lately 
been  ccmceded  again,  by  the  present  Pope,  to  the 
Slavonic  lUyrians. 

The  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
Slavonic  Wends,  between  Bohemia  and  the  Bal- 
tic, is  ft  confused  history  of  genuine  mis.sionary 
successes,  of  armed  in-oselytism  by  over-zealous 
princes,  and  of  violent  and  persecuting  heatheu 
reactions.  Yet  ultimately  Christianity  prevailed 
here  also,  by  an  historical  necessity.  Poland, 
like  Its  great  Slavonian  sister  and  rival,  Russia, 
was  Christianized  mainly  from  above,  uol  far 
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from  fhp  ypnr  1000.  Hiil  while  Russiii  look 
Constiuiiirmpli'  forhiT  sphitiml  ciipiliil,  Poland, 
us  ini^'ht  liavt,'  l.ccii  cxpeclcd  fnilii  hiT  rivalry, 
»:h()SL'  Itonu'.  Tho  Teutonics  order  of  military 
inonlis  had  much  to  do  with  the  siippri'ssion 
of  I'agaidsm  along  the  Hultic. 

Tlif  Majryars, of  Mongoliiin  race, whowrouLdit 
fearful  devastations  in  Germany  in  the  earlier 
:Middle  Ages,  hut  were  liiially  shut  up  to  their 
new  kingdom  of  Hungary,  of  which  they  slid 
form  tlie  dominant  race,  were  found  after  this 
check  not  altogether  inaccessible  to  German 
ndssionaries.  St.  Adalbert,  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  who  afterwards  died  a  ndssionary 
martyr  among  the  Slavonic  Prussians  (near 
I'olaiul),  spent  some  time  in  Hungary.  Prince 
(Jeisa  and  his  wife  were  bapti/.ed,  but  renniined 
about  as  much  pagans  as  before.  Their  son 
Stei)hen,  however,  (St.  Stephen),  was  a  thor- 
ough and  zealous  Christian.  He  married  u  Ger- 
luiin  princess,  received  the  rank  of  king  from 
the  Christian  Emi)eror  Otto,  and  succeeded  in 
impressing  on  the  kingdom  of  H\mgary  that 
(lecp  character  of  media'val  yet  kindly  Catholi- 
cism wldcli  it  still  retains.  Protestantism  is 
there  powerful,  and  honorably  considered;  but 
nowhere  in  Europe  does  the  ecclesiastical  mag- 
inticence  of  tiie  Middle  Ages  remain  so  little 
disi\irbcd.  The  Archbishop  of  Gran,  the  Pri- 
mate of  lliuigary,  is  the  only  primate  of  actual 
jurisdiction  in  the  Latin  Church.  And  at 
11  coronation  the  lines  of  splendid  horsemen 
wearing  the  insignia  of  mitred  abbots  show 
that  in  Hungary  the  illustrious  llencdictino 
order  still  retains  its  ancient  pre-eminence. 
The  Hungarian  Christianity,  which  glories  in 
the  monarch's  title  of  Apostolical  King,  hius 
been  the  anvil  that  has  worn  out  the  Moslem 
liammer  of  the  kindred  Turks.  But  this  Mon- 
golian Christiaidty  has  shown  its  zeal  rather  in 
the  tield  of  war  than  of  spiritual  achievement, 
in  which  the  Mongolian  race  has  seldom  been 
pre-eminent. 

The  latest  surrender  of  a  whole  European 
nation  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  t«)k 
place  in  1384,  when  Ladislaus  Jagiello,  Graiul 
Puke  of  the  then  very  extensive  and  powerful 
priiu'ipality  of  Lithuania,  obtained  the  hand  of 
Hedwig,  (jueen  of  Poland,  and  went  over,  with 
all  his  people,  from  pagaiusm  to  the  Church. 

Such  were  the  missions, proselvtizingcru:<ades, 
and  pro.selytizing  compacts  of  Catholic  Europe. 
Eastern  and  Western,  betweeii  the  year  500 
and  the  year  1500.  The  principles  of  the  go.s- 
pel  .seem  to  have  been  most  thoroughly  carried 
out  in  the  Christ ian'-ation  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Switzerland,  ^  thern  and  Middle  Ger- 
many, and  Sweden,  .d  to  have  been  the  far- 
thest departed  from  in  the  cases  of  Xorthern 
Germany  and  Norway,  the  former  of  which, 
however,  became  soon,  ami  the  latter  tdti- 
niately,  sincerely  and  zealously  Christian.  Not 
even  tlie  gospel,  accepted  iii  this  wholesale 
■way  as  a  national  creed,  can  avoid  large  com- 
plications with  uncivilized  rudeness,  with  vio- 
lence, and  with  sellish  jiolicy.  The  Reformation 
Ill-ought  in  that  sifting  jirocess  which  is  every 
day  becondng  more  rapid,  and  setting  Chri.st 
more  distinctly  over  against  Antichrist.  Yet  we 
have  great  occa.sioii  to  thank  God  that  over  so 
large  a  proportion  of  mediaeval  Europe  so  great 
a  nmuber  of  humble  and  self-devoted  men  of 
God  secured  the  genuine  conversions  of  soman}' 
ludividuals  and  uutions  to  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
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Apostolic  prcacldng  was  the  root;  inedia'val  mis- 
sions were  the  trimk;  ami  modern  missions, 
going  abroad  into  all  the  world,  will  appear,  we 
trust,  the  fair  aiul  widely -extending  crown. 

ITIrdicnl  MInwIoik*.— "The  history  of 
Medical  Mi-ssious  is  the  justiflcutiou  of  Medical 
Missions." 

One  of  the  oldest  Uiiddhist  writings  recognizes 
the  close  connection  between  body  and  soul, 
and  that  the  doctor  should  also  be  a  missionary. 
AVe  tind  the  following  expression:  "Ho  physi- 
cian is  worthy  of  waiting  on  the  fick  unless  he 
has  five  (lualitications  fcir  Ids  otlicc:  1,  The  skill 
to  prescribe  the  proper  remedy;  3,  The  judg- 
ment to  order  the  proper  diet;  3,  The  motive 
must  be  life  and  not  greed;  4,  He  nuist  be  con- 
tent and  willing  to  do  the  most  repulsive  office 
for  tlie  sake  of  tho.se  whom  he  is  waiting  upon; 
and  5,  He  must  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
teach,  to  incite,  and  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  he  is  attending  by  religious  discourse." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  healing  was  made  so 
pronniient  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  we  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  ages 
aftoB  the  apostles,  it  dropped  out  of  the  Church's 
work. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  used  medicine  largely  aa 
an  aid  to  ndssion  work.  It  is  to  them  largely 
that  we  owe  the  use  of  cinchona,  which  has  ren- 
dered nds.sion  work  possible  in  fever-strickeu 
lands;  as  well  as  ipecacuanha  and  many  otlier 
remedies  which  we  probably  should  n(")t  have 
known  so  soon  had  it  not  been  for  their  labors. 
America  has  been  the  foremost  nation  in  this 
cau.se.  Her  sons,  ami  later  her  daughters,  have 
been  among  the  earliest  to  enter  the  tield.  The 
first  medical  missionary  to  leave  the  United 
States  was  Dr.  John  Scudder,  who,  with  his 
wife,  sailed  in  1819  from  New  York  for  India, 
where  he  labored  until  his  death  in  1855.  In 
1840  there  were  just  forty  medical  missitmaries 
in  the  world— 2(1  from  America,  12  from  Great 
Britain,  1  from  France,  and  1  from  Turkey  or 
Arabia,  at  Jaffa.  It  was  not  until  1870  that  the 
value  of  this  agency  for  reaching  the  outcast 
and  depraved  in  our  large  cities  was  rei'^dzoa 
suiiii'ienlly  to  lead  to  action.  In  this  pau'ticular 
Great  Britain  has  taken  the  lead,  forniing  a 
large  number  of  .separate  medical  mi.s.si'ons. 

In  1876  Dr.  William  H.  Thomson,  with  tho 
desire  of  aiding  medical  nussionary  |Students, 
succeeded  in  establishing  seven  scholt."'sliips  at 
the  University  of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  U.S.A. 
In  April,  1870.  Mr.  E.  "F.  Baldwin  opeiud  ia 
Philadelphia  the  (ir.st  organized  medical  mission 
in  America,  which  was  followed  in  1881  by  ;^e 
International  ^Medical  Jlissiou  Society  (q.v.)  ia 
New  York  CMty. 

The  need  of  medical  missions  is  now  imiver- 
sally  recognized. 

In  all  the  heathen  world  the  pmclice  of  medi- 
cine is  marked  by  the  densest  superstition  and 
characterized  by  the  most  extreme  cruellies. 

Even  the  Chinese  have  no  doctors  w(nthy  of 
the  name:  they  have  absolutely  no  reliable 
kniiwledge  of  anatomy.  ])hysiolojry,  chendstry, 
l)hysics,  surgery,  or  of  obstetrical  "practice,  and 
their  "doctors"  often  do  more  harm  than 
gotwl.  The  sick  are  often  left  to  die  in  the 
streets  and  not  even  a  drink  of  water  is  givea 
to  the  wounded  after  a  baitlc,  who,  if  unable 
to  drag  themselves  away,   are  abandoned  to 
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perish.  Ill  India  diiirinH  mid  incniitiitioii.s  art' 
u  coiiiiiioii  n"<()il.  till'  sick  arc  dosed  with  piiiri  1 
Oaii);fs  wiilci',  and  patients  aru  suUucati'd  willi 
cliarcoal  lilts. 

Tlif  Aiiil)  regents  witli  thi-groati'st  confidfiicc 
((>  llic  most  liiiiciiloiis,  scveff,  (ir  disL,'nslinu: 
ifiiit'dics.  A  sill)  ol  paper,  eoiitaininjj:  eerlidn 
urillcn  uorcis,  is  swallowed  witli  avidity;  a 
man  in  the  last  stafjes  of  <d:isnmption  lal^es  a 
pieseriplloii  direitini;  Idin  to  IVed,  for  a  I'ort- 
iiiiilil,  upon  llie  raw  liver  of  a  male  camel,  and 
fresli  liver  not  lieiiitr  allainalile,  lie  continues 
the  ii>eof  tliis  diet  in  a  putrid  state  mil i I  he  dies; 
while  the  Arali's  most  eonmion  remedy  for  all 
diseases  is  llx'  "kei,"  or  the  hurnin;;-  of  the 
skill,  entirely  uioiind  llie  seat  of  pain,  with  ii 
red  hot  iron. 

To  the  inissiDiiary  liiniself  a  knowiedi^e  of 
medicine  is  sometimes  of  essential  iiiiporlMiiee, 
for  lie  may  find  him.self  removed  many  days' 
journey  from  a  physieiun,  even,  iis  il  has  hap- 
pened "in  .soiiu;  <  a.ses,  250  to  HIH)  niile.s.  I,et 
missionaries  possess  medicul  education,  to  en- 
able them  (1)  to  look  aflcr  their  own  health  ; 
(2)  to  relieve  tlu^  physical  sullering  around 
them;  (H)  to  olitain  ready  entrance  for  lheg;os- 
pel;  ani!(4)  to  enable  them  tosupport  themsiTv'es 
as  far  as  possible.  At  .Melamre,  in  Africa,  400 
miles  from  tlie  coast,  Mr.  Ileli  Cliatelain,  a  few- 
days  after  his  arrival,  was  olTerud  by  a  trader  a 
liome  ill  his  house  and  ^1,12(10  a  year  to  look 
after  his  family  alone,  and  he  was  assured  that 
others  ill  llie  town  would  increase  the  sum  to 
f  .■),000  ]ier  annum  if  lie  would  consent  to  re- 
main. 

'I'lie  Uenelitsof  medical  missions  maybe  well- 
nigh  placed  beyond  eompiilation  in  value.  "It 
wi'l  not  strike  vou  with  siir|)rise,"  said  Dr.  J.  L. 
Ma.xwell  of  f'ormo.sa,  "when  I  tell  you  that 
again  and  again  the  lives  of  valued  mission- 
aries in  China  have  escaped  destruction  at  the 
linnds  of  evil  and  fanatic  mobs  just  because 
they  were  providentially  recognized  to  be  the 
associates  of  the  mission  doctoral  this  or  that 
missionary  hospital.  During  the  Afghan  war 
the  tribe  of  the  Wa/.aris  destroyed  the  town  of 
Tank,  and  even  the  government  lios|)ital,  but 
<iJ"i'"ed  the  mission  hospital  of  the  Church  Mis- 
.sioiiai'jY  Society,  because  of  their  esteem  and 
affectioji  fur  tlie  Medical  Missionary.  In  the 
Chinese  \  village  of  Nathan,  100  miles  to  the 
north  of\  Swatow,  a  most  remarkable  work  has 
been  carjried  on  without  the  agency  of  a  resi- 
dent mi'^sionary.  It  is  the  dwellingiilace  of 
a  \l'[)lj  ,vIio,  after  having  visited  the  liospiial  at 
Swallow,  where  lie  was  converted,  returned  to 
his  liome  and  gathered  about  him  a  congrega- 
tion of  men  and  women  wlnaii  he  instructed  in 
liie  Word  and  in  the  worsidpof  the  living  God." 
"In  South  Formosa  I  could  point  to  four  dif- 
ferent congregations  which  lie  far  removed 
from  each  oilii'r.  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
mission  headtpiar'ers,  each  of  which  sprang 
from  men  who  bad  received  llieir  first  religions 
iinpies.sions  in  the  mission  hospital,  and  these 
congregations  have  established  flourishing 
schools." 

The  hosjiital  is  the  .secret  of  success  in  the 
foreign  field.  The  infiucnce  of  a  dispensary  is 
fleeting;  but  in  the  hospital  the  initient  can  at- 
tend the  prayer-meetings  and  have  lime  for 
thought  and  conver.satioii.  Even  itinerating 
work  is  of  less  value.  Sueli  is  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  A.  Sims. 

"  When  young  men  go  out  as  M.  D.'s,"  said 


rom  C'evloii,  ''the 
almosi  boundless  in  the  inllueiice  they  may  ex- 
ert. They  get  a  hold  on  the  people  as  no  other 
missionaries  can.  What  tliey  can  do  in  live  or 
ten  years,  he  can  do  in  one." 

"The  medical  missionary  dispensaries  are 
bringing,"  says  Jliss  Palterson  of  Henare.s, 
'■  the  dilVcrent  castes  and  peoples  together — the 
llliiibiaiid  .Mohamniedan,  Hrahmin  and  Siidra, 
.lew  and  iiativi'  Christian,  Hiirasian,  I'arsi  and 
Huropean.  To  some  dispensaries  tlii^  jidiuis- 
slon  is  by  ticket,  on  which  is  also  written  a 
verse  of  Scripture.  If  the  poorest  outcast  gets 
the  first  ticket  of  admission,  she  is  the  first  at- 
tended to." 

Stati'imnt  of  Medical   Work  in 
l^^tn'iffii  I'li'tds. 

Ciliw.— Of  the  Hev.  Peter  Parker,  M.D., 
who  arrived  at  Canton  October  -'(itii.  is;t4,  it 
was  said,  "he  opened  China  to  the  gospel  at 
the  point  of  his  laiicel."  Il  wiaild  be  dlllii'ult 
to  esiimale  what  Dr.  Parker  has  accomplished 
ill  behalf  of  medical  missions;  not  only  has  he 
furthered  the  cause  in  China,  but  in  other  coun- 
tries also;  and  of  him  il  has  been  said,  he  has 
done  more  to  advame  the  cause  of  medical  iiiis- 
sionstlian  any  other  man.  lie  w.is  instrumeiiliil 
in  the  founding  of  the  Edinburgh  .Medical  .Mis- 
sionary Society  (ipv.) 

It  is  in  China  that  hospital  work  can  be  pur- 
sued to  the  best  advantage  as  an  aid  to  the  mis- 
sion cause,  for  a  hospital  in  China  is  not  troubled 
by  any  of  the  casii^  difiiciillies  of  India,  and  it 
can  be  carried  on  at  a  minimiim  of  expense, 
being  a  kind  of  medical  mission  work  which 
commends  itself  most  powerfully  to  the  Chinese 
people. 

In  one  village  a  succe.s.sful  church  of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  inembers  resulted  from  the  res- 
toration of  sight  to  a  mother  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters, the  operations  having  been  ])crforiued  by 
Dr.  Mackeii/ie.  The  Chinese  arc  so  aecosible 
to  the  medical  missionary  that  he  has  no  need 
to  take  up  luiy  distinct  clerical  work  at  all  as 
his  time  can  be  wliollv  occuiiied  in  treatment 
of  pressing  cases  awiiiting  his  skill. 

Native  a.s.sistants  have  now  become  so  expert 
and  trustworthy  that  they  have  been  left  in  full 
charge  of  a'  hospital  containing  between  fifty 
and  one  hundred  iialients. 

In  February,  18;i8,  llu;  Canton  Medical  ]SIis- 
sioimry  Society  was  formed.  Dr.  Parker  was 
elected  Vice-President,  and  his  hospital  was 
taken  under  its  )iatronage.  Over  I'J.OOO  patients 
were  treated  at  the  Canton  Hospital  during  one 
year;  of  these  70;5  were  in-patients  and  there  were 
797  surgical  operations.  The  number  of  i)alients 
Increased  in  1884  to  15,405  tlu're  having  been 
975  surgical  opeiiilions  iierformed.  The  new 
Christian  College  being  founded  by  Rev.  A.  P. 
Ilapiier,  D.D.,  M.I).,  at  Canton,  will  have  a  pre- 
paratory, a  collegiate,  and  a  medical  department, 
under  American  professors,  toiiii.-^e  up  educated 
men  to  become  Christian  ministers,  teacbeis, 
and  physicians  among  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  that  empire. 

At  the  various  jioints  where  missionary  work 
is  carried  on,  e.xperiences  such  as  the  following 
are  constantly  repeated.  "  During  the  suininer 
months  our  work  largely  increased.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  see  ten  or  twelve  carls  laitside, 
crowded  with  sick  peo)ile,  The  blind,  the 
maimed,  the  halt,  alike  sought  relief,  many  be- 
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iiii;  lii'joiid  nil  lio|i('  of  recovery.  AHiimneroiis 
ea.M'X  rr(|uiri'  olienitive  interference  and  <nieful 
treatment,  we  lonU  aluait  for  some  pieniises  we 
may  hire,  ami  convcit  into  a  teinporarv  hospital. 
Income  cases  ii  is  an  inn,  where  the  utmost 
pul)lieily  isallowed;  and  fre(|iielitly  it  isdillicult, 
to  eiane  near  onr  patient  fca-  the  crowd,  and 
even  after  siieceidinj.',  all  tile  availahle  li>,'lit  i» 
carefwllv  exclndcil." 

'I'lie  cities  furnish  a  Held  for  medical  work  not 
uidiUe  that  of  any  lar;;e  city  in  the  I'niled 
(Stales.  The  most"  freiinent  diseases  met  with 
are  th(;se  relaliii;j;  to  the  (li<,'eslive  orirans. 
'I'lie  Chinaman  whose  "heart's  mouth"  has 
never  paiia'd  is  seldom  to  he  met  with.  This 
"heart's  mouth"  is  a  favorite  locality  with  the 
Chinese  as  a  seat  of  disease.  The  native  doctors 
know  nolhinu'  of  the  dissection  of  the  human 
body,  an(l  they  rely  cliietly  upon  their  imairi- 
iiations.  The  hraiii  is  put  in  the  stomach;  the 
.scut  of  coura;;('  is  in  the  liver;  the  Madder  con\- 
ininiicates  directly  with  the  mouth  hy  a  tuhe 
into  which  all  liquids  linil  their  way;  while  a 
hole  in  the  Inart  has  mysteri(ais  relations  with 
thesliMiiach,  and  to  thisoriHce  is  ascribed  much 
of  the  pain  consenuent  upon  indigestion,  which 
is  exceedingly  common,  in  eonseciiiencc  of  the 
luiiversal  habit  of  rapid  eating. 

T/w  Jliiiikoir  native  hospital  was  oi)eiied 
on  the  27th  of  Seiileinber,  1W«0,  with  a  Christian 
dedicatory  service.  Gospel  ])reachiiigand  teach- 
inir  have  "been  conliniiously  sustained.  It  i.s  u 
Chinese  building,  supjiorted  by  Chinese  money. 
<)pi)osile  the  doorway  is  the  inscription  iu  gilt 
letters,  "  To  God  be  ,Ill  the  gtory."  Dr.  Yang, 
u  native  who  was  educated  at  the  hospital,  is 
not  only  a  skilful  ph_\sieian,  but  a  mo.st  elo(pient 
speaker,  and  will  prove  an  elective  in.strument 
in  tnrlhering  the  great  work  in  his  native  city. 

('itidoii.  —  In  this  city  the  h()si)it«l,  dispensary, 
and  college  attract  wide-spread  and  deserved 
attention,  •.iO,()()ll  |)alients  being  treated  anmialiy. 
As.soelated  with  Dr.  .1.  G.  Kerr  is  an  ellicient 
.stall'  of  native  doclois  and  surgeons  whom  be 
haslraiiH'd.  lie  has  instructed  scoresof  pupils, 
thirty  of  whom  have  taken  the  full  course  and 
received  certilicates.  Most  of  these  I'ducaled 
native  doctors  are  Christians,  and  engage  in 
evangelistic  labors.  The  blessings  of  the  In- 
Ktituticai  have  been  nnmifest  in  diminishing  the 
])((wer  of  superstition  and  les.sening  the  anti- 
foreign  feeling  of  the  Chinese.  The  hospital 
was  t'oniuled  in  1838,  and  uj)  to  1889  had  treated 
three  (piarlers  of  a  million  of  cases,  many  of 
them  dennuiding  the  Iiighest  possible  surgical 
skill  and  experience.  A  smad  charge  for  meili- 
<ines  reduced  (188(i)  tli(<  numherof  out-palients, 
but  the  number  of  in-patients  has  been  very 
large.  At  times  every  ward  has  been  crowdecl, 
from  l.WtO  175  being 'inmates  at  one  time.  The 
number  of  oiit-patieiil.s  treated  was  l;j,041 ;  in- 
patients, 1,287;  and  the  number  of  operations, 
2,ai8,  for  the  year. 

Hliiiughdi.—ln  this  city  there  is  an  elHeient 
hosi)iial  doinga  work  similar  to  that  of  Canton, 
the  aggr<'iiate  attendance  having  reached,  as 
<"arly  as  18(m,  over  '.'tl.ODO  The  most  difflcnlt 
cases  are  those  of  patients  addicted  to  the  o))ium- 
liabil.  Dr.  .Tames  Henderson,  soon  after  hi.s 
nnivalin  18(10,  had  ir),(K)0  copies  of  u  .small  tract 
printed  in  Chinese,  containing  a  short  epitome 
of  the  go.spel.  Each  jMifient  who  eotdd  read 
(the  Chinese  generally  are  taught  to  read)  re- 
ceived a  copy,  and  hv  this  means  Christian  truth 
■was  widely  dififused.     In  St.  Luke's  Hospital 


(Kpiseopftl  Missioni  there  were  treated  (1887), 
inpalicntM,  (101  ;  other  pntienlxseeli  for  the  tilst 
time),  8,(127;  total  number  of  visilw  by  tliese, 
2;i,5()5. 

/>^//(//.— Thebogiimingof  medical  missioimrv 
woik  in  this  city  dates  from  the  arrivid  of  W . 
Lockhart,  .M.U.C.S..  at  the  liritisb  Legation 
in  September,  I8(il.  From  two  or  three  daily 
applicants  for  mediciia'  the  number  rapidly  in- 
eicascd,  and  at  the  close  of  18()iJ  there  were 
treated  during  the  year  ltl,2."il  separate  cases. 
In  18(),~>lhe  hospital  was  removed  to  a  Huddhist 
temple,  where  for  over  tweiiiy  years  it  has  been 
accomplishing  its  noble  work.  In  188(1  the 
visits  at  the  dispensary  were  (tver  15,0(10,  and 
fiair  medical  students  were  under  instruction. 
Siu<lents  from  the  Imperial  College  attend  a. 
weekly  clinii'  at  the  hospital.  'I'lie  year  1873 
was  made  notable  by  the  arrival  of  thelirst  lady 
lihyslcian,  Miss  Combs.  .M.I),  (of  the  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  ^Mis>ion).  who  has  since  been  followed 
by  25  doctors  of  her  own  .sex.  Dr.  H.  C.  Atter- 
biiry  in  1879  began  medical  work  under  the 
Presbyterian  Hoard.  First,  a  dispensary  was 
opened  in  connection  with  the  street  ehaiiel,  and 
afterwards  Iniihlings  were  added.  The  An  Ting 
llosi)ital  now  has  room  for  about  45  patients, 
and  in  one  year  the  attendance  of  jiatients  has 
reached  l(i,iil8,  the  in-patients  having  been  111. 
There  is  also  an  upiiini  refuge,  iu  which  105 
eases  were  treated. 

llaukirw  presents  a  most  important  field  for 
medical  missions,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
"  the  mart  of  nine  provinces,"  i.e.,  the  half  of 
all  China.  Within  a  five-mile  radius  they  have 
a  population  of  perhaiis  1,5(H),00(),  and  here  the 
nii.s.sionary  comes  in  contact  with  traders  from 
most  distant  parts.  "During  the  more  than 
twenty  years"  (Dr.  Gillison  reports  in  1888)  of 
the  hospital's  e.xisteiice,  many  hundreds  of  ])a- 
tients  from  various  provinces  have  been  treated 
in  our  dispen.sary  and  wards,  and  have  after- 
wards returned  to  their  homes;  and  we  may 
confidently  hope  that  the  kindness  here  shown 
them  may  help  toward  breaking  down  aiiti-f(.r- 
eign  prejudice,  which  exists  so  intensely  in  the 
Itrovince  of  Hunan.  Number  of  patients  regis- 
tered during  the  year(1887):  out-patients,  5,415; 
imtients  making  more  than  one  visit,  3,875; 
seen  in  the  country,  200;  in-patients,  938;  seen 
at  home,  15;  total,  10,443. 

llttiKjfhoie.  —  lu  this  large  city  Dr.  Duncan 
Main,  of  the  English  Church  Mission,  has  lately 
(1887)  built  a  fine  hospital.  One  of  the  Chinese 
newspai)ers  said:  "At  the  oi)ening  of  the  hos- 
)iital  all  the  mandarins  came  to  congratulate 
Dr.  Main.  Chinese  and  foreign  all  <ame  to- 
gether,"there  not  lieinga 
who  did  not  praise  the 
treats  more  than  10,000 
the  last  year  79  (Nises  of 

opium  were  brought  to  him,  in  OOof  which  life 
was  .saved.  In  1888  there  were  C"i2  victims  to 
the  opium  habit  treated.  Thirteen  persons 
made  a  profession  of  their  faith  and  were  bap- 
tized. 

Sinitow  has  the  largest  mi.ssion  hospital  in  the 
world,  ireatiiifr  3,592  in-patients  in  a  year.  The 
hospital  buildings  consist  of  three  two-storied 
blocks,  one  being  administrative,  and  the  other 
two  having  each  four  large  wards — two  up- 
stairs and  two  downstairs.  There  are  also 
small  wards  for  special  vasen,  private  wards, 
students'  rooms,  and  the  former  leper  hospital. 
One  ward  is  for  opium-sniokeis,  fiee  treatment 
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of  whom  proving  uiiHrttlsfiictory,  they  arc  now 
dmrK<'<l  ♦!  •''H'l'  ">*  "  n'l'Tiintt'c  of  goo<l  fiiiih. 
This  has  reiluccil  tlic  niimlirrsonc  Imlf,  lint  tlu; 
troiiluiiMit  of  those  who  ill'  roini'  Is  nmch  more 
siilisfiieliiry.  A  cliiss  of  six  sluiieiits  Ims  liein 
nniler  insiriii'iion. 

Tieii-tKiii  fuiiiishes  II  romance  in  the  historv 
of  mcillciil  missions.  When  Dr.  .1.  Kenneth 
Miiciten/.ie  reuched  this  eity  in  .Miireh,  1871), 
cverythini;  lookeil  dark  for  the  meilleal  mis- 
sions. Wliili!  at  prayer  with  the  native  con- 
verts a  ineml)erof  the  Knjrilsh  Lepitioii  learned 
that  the  wife  of  the  viceroy  was  serknisly  III, 
the  doctors  havinj;  wliolly  despaired  of  her  case. 
The  Knglishman  enleriiij;  an  earnest  plea  for 
the  forei;;n  (lo(.'tors,  the  viceroy  connnitted  his 
wife's  case  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who 
was  speedily  summoned  to  tlie  vice  repil  pal- 
ace, and  ill  a  few  weeks  I-ady  lil  was  ipiile 
well.  Her  treatment  was  followed  by  Hiiccess- 
fill  surgical  operations  in  the  presence  of  the 
viciu'oy.  The  court  was  stirri'd,  and  ;;reat  jiiil)- 
lie  interest  excited.  The  viceroy  agreed  to  pay 
the  current  expenses  of  both  a  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary when  erected.  In  a  short  lime  a  luiild- 
Ing  was  completed,  with  wards  for  00  patients, 
the  ('hliicse  themselves  eoiitrlliiillng  the  sum  of 
^10, 000.  The  viceroy  now  lielieving  in  western 
medicine,  he  coininlssioned  Dr.  Mackenzie  to 
select  eight  young  men  from  among  over  100  of 
tho.se  who  had  been  edueated  In  America,  and 
enter  them  upon  a  three  years'  course  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  the  viceroy  building  them  a 
house  In  the  mission  compound,  and  the  gov- 
eriiinent  iinswerlng  for  their  support  and  fur- 
nishing all  iieedeii  apparatus.  The  missionary 
■Stipulated  that  he  should  be  entirely  free  In  his 
religious  Intercourse  witli  these  young  men. 
The  practical  results  of  the  viceroy's  interest 
are  now  showing  themselves  in  the  formation 
of  various  .seml-recognlzed  schools  of  medicine 
within  China  Itself,  and  in  the  new  school  of 
medicine  at  Hong  Kong,  which  was  inaugu- 
rated October  Ist^  1887.  The  medical  iirofes- 
siou  and  the  colony  generally  have  enteretl  Into 
the  work  of  the  college,  which  has  already  be- 
gun with  13  scholars.  Several  residents  have 
miule  subscriptions  to  this  worthy  scheme. 

Hidi  OuiDf/fuh  has  a  commodious  liou.se 
rented  (1887),  large  waiting-rooms  for  men  and 
women,  and  a  long  room  fitted  up  for  dlspeu- 
sary  and  coiisiilling-room. 

The  following  Chinese  cities  are  fields  of 
medical  mission  work:  Tun^-chau,  dispensary, 
annual  cases  3,474;  Sio  Khe;  Han  Chung; 
Tai-wan,  Formosa,  with  three  divisions  of  the 
-.vork — healing,  evangelistic,  and  educational; 
Chln-ehew,  hospital  in  charge  of  Dr.  Grant; 
Clic-foo,  ho.spital  and  dispensary,  79  in-patients, 
7,048  out-patients;  Wei  HIen,  the  "  Mateer  Me- 
morial Hospital,"  the  gift  of  ladles  in  Minneapo- 
lisand  St.  Paul;  Fat-slian;  Pao-ting-fii,  hospital; 
Tal-ku,  hospital;  Wei  Hieii,  hospital  In  private 
house;  Nodoa,  Hainan,  liosiiital  given  by  a 
grateful  mandarin;  Che-fii,  hospital;  Formosa. 

Moukikn  (.Manchiiriai  has  a  hospital  with 
the  following  apartments:  waiting-room,  con- 
sulting-room, dispensary,  minor  operating 
room  and  oplithalmic  room,  reception  and  class 
rooms,  assistants'  room,  etc.,  all  large,  airy, 
and  well  lighted.  The  hospital  proper,  which 
is  situated  behind  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
froiit  building,  consists  of  two  large  com- 
pounds after  the  ordinary  native  style.     During 
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a  periofl  of  four  and  a  half  yearn  17,380  Indi- 
vidual cases  have  been  treated,  40,Hri|)  visits 
were  made,  and  54  of  the  patients  have  been 
received  into  the  church  by  ba|)tlsm. 

'I'liere  is  much  itinerating  work  done  by  llu! 
miMsionarles.  On  one  excursion  "  we  had," 
says  I{ev.  A.  A.  Fulton,  "a  thousand  applica- 
tions for  medical  aid,  and  every  patient  heard 
the  gospel."  I'p  to  the  close  of  IHHil,  L>00  med- 
ical missionaries  have  goiu'  to  the  Chinese 
(ield;  there  being  now  (1881t)  H'2  such  workers, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  from  the  I'nited 
States,  10  being  lady  physicians.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  is  the  niedlciil  missionary  more 
highly  appreciated  than  within  the  Chinese 
Kmiiire.  A  great  ))art  of  the  current  expenses 
of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  hI'c  borne  by 
Chinese  ollieials,  the  gentry  and  the  merchants, 
foreign  residents  also  coutrihuting  with  liber- 
ality. 

Indi.v. — It  Is  not  generally  Known  that  to 
the  magnanimity  of  an  Kiiglisli  physician  Fng- 
laiid  owes,  in  great  part,  her  intlueiice  and  i)os- 
sesslons  In  the  Fast.  In  1030  Dr.  (iiibriel 
Houghton,  having  cured  a  princess  of  the  Great 
Mogul's  court,  who  had  been  badly  liurned, 
asked,  as  his  only  reward,  leave  for  his  coun- 
trymen to  trade  with  India.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning uf  English  power  and  civiliz.atiou  in 
the  East. 

In  Northwest  India  and  Oude  missionary 
l)hyslcians  an;  doing  a  great  work.  Nearly 
73,0tX)  cases  (1887)  were  treated  at  11  mission- 
ary dispen.saiies,  11,000  women  sought  re- 
lief at  Sirs.  Wilson's  dispensary  at  Agra,  and 
18,850  women  and  children  were  treated  at  the 
Thomas  Dispensary  at  Agra,  the  lady  doctors 
l)erforining  some  very  imi^ortant  surreal  oper- 
tlons. 

North  India Conferenceof  the  Alethodlst  Epis- 
copal Church  reports  (1880)  at  ISnreilly  :  patients 
in  the  hospital,  49,  of  whom  24  are  Hindus; 
patients  in  dispensary,  10.035;  prescriptions, 
17,875;  donations,  239  rupees.  'l"he  Confer- 
ence has  (1880)  15  medical  Bible  readers,  50 
]iatients  in  the  zenanas,  45  hospital  patients, 
dispensary  patients  21,920,  and  prescriiitious 
made  31,858. 

Dr.  .Morrison  of  the  Presbyterian  3Ilsslon 
writes:  "Our  two  dispen.saries  were  kept  open 
the  entire  year  (1880),  having  had  10,231  visits, 
3,081  making  one  visit  eacli.  and  0,550  making 
more  than  one.  A]iortion  come  from  a  great 
distance,  but  the  large  majority  live  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  from  the  station.  Every 
l)atieut  hears  the  go.spel  message,  receives  a 
tract,  and  f  reiinentlv  makes  purcliase  of  a  copy 
of  a  portion  of  the  ftible  or  (me  of  the  Gospels, 
which  are  sold  separately  at  less  tjiau  a  half- 
penny." 

As  early  as  1847  Dr.  Bacheler  liad  treated 
2,407  cases  and  performed  120  surgical  opem- 
tions,  12  of  them  under  the  infinence  of  chloro- 
form. Dr.  ChamberlHUi,  in  giving  an  account 
of  their  itinerating  work,  says:  "  Patients  come 
from  hundreds,  from  thoiisandsof  townsand  vil- 
lages, and  there  Is  scarcely  a  day  that  we  do  not 
have  those  from  more  than  lO'o  miles  distant, 
wlio  hear  the  gospel  and  upon  departing  re- 
ceive a  ticket  upon  the  back  of  which  is  printed 
a  concise  statement  of  Christian  truth,  ending 
with  the  declaration,  'This  is  what  the  true 
Veda,  the  Holy  Bible,  teaches.'" 

The  fact  that  now  (1889)  there  are  200  young 
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IIliulii  wonii'ii  Hliidyinj?  nicdlclnc  in  the  iiiedl- 

ciil  HclioolH  of  liidiii,  tilliinls  iiiciciiHinj;  cnt'oiii- 
Hgoim-iil  1(1  till'  friciiils  of  lliis  Kiciii  ciiusj-. 

Cdlriittii. —  IMni  Siipiri'  Dull  left  iiii  cstuti'  of 
HO  liics  of  rupciN,  or  |:{.(HMI,(MM)  of  wliidi  he 
b<«Hi(iillii(l  (IHHtIt  l:i,  or  iH.'.'iiO.lHId,  to  cstiili- 
liNJi  mid  inidiittdn  an  iiliushoiixi',  liosiiiinl,  iiiid 
kcIiodI  fill'  till!  lii'iK'llt  of  tli<'  niitivi'  t'oiiiiiiiiiniy. 
/.iif/iiiiiifi.  —  Uriv  llic  (iovfriiincnl  of  In<liii 
liiiH  iimdc  (IHIMI)  It  fnc  ^rriiiil  of  liuid  to  llic  Iii- 
diiiii  Fiiimli'  N<iriiml  ScIkmpI  mid  IiisinicliDii 
Society  to  liiiild  II  lioNpiliil  iix  II  iiU'inorial 
of  ilio'liiK^  Dowiigcr  Liiiiy  Kiiiiiairti. 

//»//(/»((/. —I'^riTdlMpi'iiMary  o|>ciicil  (188S)  by 
I)r  Lydia.I.  Wyckolt.  "'hif  India  jifoplo  are 
most  liciwroUH;  "llicir  j;ratitudi'  oftcntinu's  ovt-r- 
t'oino*  inc." 

.l»(/w7«in' (Puiijal)).— TIk!  worli  of  tiic  medi- 
cal inixMion  licrc  In  ciiormoiiH— 40.000  paiiciil.s 
lilHt  yciir(lHHtl).  .")J,()(.0  the  year  licfolc,  iiesidcs 
operations,  iii-paliciits,  Iriiinini;  of  students, 
ilineralioii,  iiispccliou  of  II  dispensaries,  et('. 
"  'I'lic  fame  of  our  liospilal  lias  i;one  aliroad,  no 
that  now  patients  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of 
till'  Punjiil).  ThrcL'  dispensaries  liave  lieen 
niaiiilained  in  llic  district  during  1880— at  Jau- 
tliala,  Sullaiivind,  and  Narowal." 

Xi'i/oor  (South  Travancore). — Dr.  Lowe 
fairlj  entered  his  mission  hospital  work  in 
1H(W,  heginning  at  once  a  medical  class  for 
young  Christian  men.  and  opening  I  liree  hrniieli 
dispensiiries  in  dilTereiit  ))arts  of  the  lield.  In 
IHT^  Dr.  T.  Thomson  enlarged  the  training- 
school  and  branch  work  so  that  at  the  lime  of 
his  death  in  1884  lliere  were  7  branch  dispen- 
suries  and  as  nnuiy  medical  evangelists,  and 
now  (188!))  there  are  nine  dispensaries  outside 
the  Central  liospilal  and  dispensary  at  Ney<ior. 
"  The  e.vperience  of  this  mission  has  shown 
conclusively  the  necessity  and  value  of  a  native 
agency  to  carry  on  the  branch  dispen.saiics,  for 
it  is  by  these  that  heathen  prejudices  are 
broken  down,  accessions  imide  to  distant  con- 
gregations, and  the  influence  of  the  medical 
missionary  increased  tenfold." 

Jri/imre. — Here  great  results  ensued  from  the 
successful  treatment  of  the  Maharani  by  Dr. 
Colin  S.  Valentine.  TheMaliarajah,  Ham  Singh, 
e.\i)res,sed  his  gratitude  in  m(')st  liberal  plans 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  mission  cause.  The 
college  and  educaiional  institutions  were  trans- 
ferred to  Dr.  Valentine,  and  a  grant  of  10,(M)0 
ruiiees  was  made  for  a  college  library  and 
scientitic  instruments.  The  European  members 
of  the  station  were  formed  into  a  churcli.  and 
through  his  Highness  the  3Ialmiii.jah  Dr. 
Valentine  was  enabled  to  establish  sevenil  in- 
stitutions for  the  physical  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  |ieoi)le,  among  whicli  are  the  scIkkiI 
of  arts,  the  jmlilic  libniry,  the  philosophical  in- 
stitute, a  museum,  a  medical  hall,  branch  dis- 
pensaries, jail  discipline,  the  introduction  of 
prison  works. 

BeiKires.— In  1804  Br.  Valentine  was  ap- 
pointed civil  surgeon  to  this  station  an<l  medical 
otHcer  to  the  Ajmere  and  Marwara  police  corps, 
the  duties  of  w'hi<h  appointments  he  cairied  on 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  mission,  hand- 
ing over  the  whole  of  the  emoluments  derived 
from  the  government  appointments  to  the  funds 
of  the  mis.si()ii.  In  town  and  country  he  had  from 
12,00()  to  14,000  patients  and  a  large  number  of 
surgical  cases.  Ills  labors  were  aliundant  here 
and  in  the  vicinity,  extending  to  the  examimi- 
tlon  of  government  schools,  publishing  books, 


attendance  upon  Jail  and  regimi'nial  hosiiiiiilM, 
vaccinating,  with  iissistaiils,  7,(H(((  children, 
etc.  .Miss  Pallerson  of  Menares  enipliasi/.(>H. 
among  tlic  beiiclils  of  medical  woik:  1.  It  iii 
understtKid  anil  appreciated  by  I  lie  (leople.  'i. 
It  helps  to  tMliicatc  a  native  agency,  and  to  raiso 
up  a  band  of  workers  among  India's  own  daugh- 
ters, ii.  It  raises  Christian  missions  and  mis- 
sionaries in  tlu!  regard  of  the  people,  and  our 
spiriliial  teaihers  are  more  willinglv  received 
for  till'  sake  of  llicir  mcdicid  sisters'  skill. 

Ciiliriit. — A  (iermaii  Swiss  medical  mission- 
ary began  work  in  1N8T.  and  treated  in  the  first 
three  months  84(1,  It'iO,  and  1,;J!W  cases,  respec- 
tively. 

.Medical  mission  work  is  also  cnrried  o:.  in  the 
following  places:  .l/(((//'((«— medical  collep'  hos- 
pital and  dispensary,  the  expenses  of  whicli  aro 
assumed  by  the  goveinmeiil.  l'(tliiiitiiniiir—\\\i> 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  also  a  preaching 
place,  the  heathi'n  insisting  that  pills  and  jiray- 
ers  cured  more  people  than  pills  alone.  Detht 
— dispensary  by  Ihc  Chureli  <if  Kngland:  ijt'i,400 
contributed"  i'li  1880.  liatlttiir  (Northwest 
Province)  — dispi'iLsarv,  WJM) cases;  attendance, 
lJ,OtX).  .'>';7'/i(///«/'— (fispensarv,  5,000  attend- 
ances. Mdiliirtt  and  Dintliijul  —  dispensaries, 
and  hospital,  4^,111  cases  treated,  of  which  4,905 
were  Christians  and  17,070  llindiis  and  Mo- 
hammedans. Patients  come  from  more  than 
500  (lifTerent  villages,  and  from  their  first  es- 
tablishment, twenty-four  veins  ago,  tliese  insti- 
tutions have  cost  the  mission  nothing  Hilochfg 
—hospital,  112  in-i^atients,  0,7").")  out-patients. 
^>ro/— hospital  and  dispensary,  and  mission, 
founded  by  Dr.  II.  .M.  Scudder  and  wife.  Agra- 
—dispensary,  I'J.OOO  in  attendance.  I\(t»hmir — 
dispensary,  oiiened  May  9(li,  18fir),  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
Elmslic;  "to  June,  186'?,  310  patients,  next  sen- 
son  750,  and  made  15,000  visits.  liii/mri—dia- 
jieiLsary,  a  heathen  <'o!nmittee  donating  40(X 
rupees,  the  patients,  Hindus,  willing  to  pay  a 
small  fee.  Midnupvre — free  government  dis- 
jiensary,  with  a  corps  of  able  doctors,  a  European 
surgeoii  and  four  or  five  native  assisiants;  also 
the  mission  dispensary  for  patients  who  prefer  to 

fiay  rather  than  to  apply  at  the  free  government 
Mstitiition.  A»cX//o(r— twodis|)eiisiiriesin  1886; 
2,71'J  new  cases;  number  of  attendances,  0,930. 
liehar — the  ^Mahavaiah  of  Darhanga  established 
(for  females)  a  hospital  and  dispensa'y  at  a  cost 
of  5.5,000  rupees.  This  is  the  third  hospital  he 
has  endowed,  and  in  addition  to  many  chari- 
table works,  he  has  built  and  maintained  twenty- 
three  schools,  and  has  given  (to  1888)  *  1.750, 000. 
Zi'iiiiiKi  \\'(>r/i.—Thv  lady  iihysician  when  vi.sit- 
ing  her  jiatient  is  always  attended  b\-  her  Hible- 
reader,  who  reads  the  Hibleto  the  wdineii  while 
the  doctor  is  attending  to  the  .sick.  In  all  the 
dispensaries  each  jirescrijilion  iiaper  has  printed 
upon  one  side  a  Scripture  text.  In  the  waiiing- 
roonisof  the  hospitals  and  dispen.sarieslhe  Hible- 
women  read  and  exjiouiid  the  Bible  to  tho.se 
wailing  their  turn  in  the  consulling-room.  At 
Ali.ss  Robert's  dispensary  there  were,  during  the 
year  1880,  10,776  cases  treated,  most  ol  the 
women  being  Hindus,  and  belonging  to  every 
caste. 

Stria. 

Jerusalem. — Here  is  the  oldest  field  of  labor 
of  the  (Pnissian)  "Si.sters."  In  1851,  on  Mt. 
Zion,  near  the  Anglican  Church,  they  opened, 
under  the  direction  of  Fliedner,  a  hospital  "  for 
the  sick  of  all  religions  and  confessions."    This 


t 
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li(>s|iilul,  iiflcr  MucfCMsivc  (•iilntx''i'i''il'<.  in'w 
(IMHI)  rcci'ivrs  over  •|."iO  |iiilii'iils  yiiirlv,  wliilc 
H.'iOO  visit  llic  1  liiiics.  l''iiii|-  '  SisliTH  ■  MIC  ill 
<'liiir>;r.  Till-  luiLiiiiiil  iivi  rsinii  i>(  liic  MhIimim 
iiu'iImiis  III  I  111'  "  ildu'x' li'iii'-i'  '  "MM  scMiii  over 
ciiiiii'.  ,\l  pirsrlil  iiM'i'iilir  lliinl  iil  nil  Irnili'il 
nir  Miisli'iiiM.  As  II  Iriivclirr  -.mis  irlliim  ii 
.Mdliiiiiiiiinliiii  — II  rmiinr  |iiili<iil  iiliniil  llii' 
(irl'liiiiii  virliirirs,  tju'  Inlirt  i'('|ilii'i|;  "  ll  ii  llir 
I'r'  Sisli'i-'  wllci  liiivc  nincjiiiiril  lis." 

Asyliiiii.      Ill  lliis  iiisiiiiitidii  (irniiiiii 
III     llllr  lllsii  r\lrliiliil     ils    rii|ii|Mis 

m .('  ciiri'  III  llir   l('|irrs  III    riili'^liiH'.     TliiH 

iiMylinii     was    rrcclnl     ',".'    ><;iis    ml;"    Iiv     IIh' 
Ciilllilrss    vim    KrlVrlilil  ink,    illlil    Is    1  iiiiiliii'tnl 
Mtiil  si'iviil  liy   111!'    I'niliis    l''iiiliiiiii.     'I'lir  iiii 
iMisiiiL:  iK'w  liiilliliiii:,  siiiMti'il  imi  Imi-  liiiiii  ilic 
Ti'iiililili'   I 'iiliiiiy,  Mini   ilriliriilnl    in   ISMli.    willi 
I'liiilll  liil'  iiliiilll  -Kl  |iiitirlils,  liiis   liri  II  III  ri'ii|ii(  )', 
liKislly   liy    iMi'ii.      All    Anili  rviiii^ilisi    nivis  ii 
llilili'  li'i'lllir  Iwiri'ii    wi'i'U,  wliii'li  llir    ililiiMirs 
williMKl.N  ilMrllil,  llir  wiilil  of  (inil  nriiii  niiivry 
lii^  llir  i|ri|irs|   iiinsiilaliiili   I"  llnsr  suirly  iil 
lliclril  iiiHs 

lliiiiil       Till-  nirilii'iil    scJHMil  WHS  oitrnni/cil 
oil  Mil'  ^^riiili'il  sysli'iii  lit'  I'Miiiliiiru'li,  mil  mi  llir 
iisiihI    Anirrii'iiii  iiinilil       lis  I'mirsi' nl  Inslnii' 
liiiM  I'Mi'Miis  lliriiiiixli  tiiiiryi'iiisiiii'l  is  ciiiiiiriilly 
|iriiilii'Ml.     iSiiiili'iils  nil  cull  riiii.'  iiiiisl   |iiiss  mi 
('Miiiiinnliiiii   ill  iiiilliiiii'lir.  iilifrlini.  i^riiitirlry, 
pliysirs,  mill   l''.ll>llisll,    wliirll    is  tlir    liii  .is  iil'   ill 
slnirlioii        Diiiiii!;   Ilirir   iiiiilinil    niiiisr    lliry 
sillily  rli'iiiriilniy   Liiiiii,   iiiiiirinlciLry .  iriiil"i:y. 
lintmiy,  iiikI     /iii'iliiuy        This    inust     llmiiiiiLrli 
I'lilllsi'  ll  IS  iiiiclril  nil  llir  «linlr  system  nl'  iiH'il 
icill  riliii'Mlinii  ill  llir    liiliil.    iilnl    is   sliiiilily   i  il 
viini'iiii;    llir    sliiniliinl    nf    iiinlii'il    Irinni'iLr. 
'Pill'     niliiln;;!!!'     Inr      IHSIl  7     liiis     llir     imiiirs 
ol'  lf!7  slllijcllls,  (if  wllnlll  ','11  mr  ill    llir  lllrclinil 
•  lr|iiirlliii'iil.    wliirll.    Willi    llir    |iliiiriiiiii  rillii  ill, 
has  (^niilllillril   |0;i  sliiilrlils  sinrr  IHJl 

lliis|iihil  nl'  SI.  .Injiil  lliis|iilMl  iiiiilir  llir 
riirr  nl'  llir  ( Jrrilimi  sislrrs  I'idlii  Kiiisi  Iswnlli, 
llir  .\liirlinil'  I'lirillly  nl'  sinurniis  mMiI  plixsi- 
(•ill MS  ill  rhaiL'r,  «  lirir  Ihr  slinlriils  rrrrivr  Ihrir 
)ini(  liciil  IriiiiiiiiiT.  In  IXXH  llinr  wnr  H.IHK) 
|illlirli|s  Itriilnl 

Sfii  <J'  liiililif    Miilirnl  MisHiiiii.      I)is|iriisiiry, 
wilh   a  iliiily  avnau'r  nl'  lirlwrrn  :10  anil   III.  llir 
llilllllin    liriiii;  liliiilril;  rliiitly  ,Ir\Vs,     \  rnlpnr 
Iriir  mid  llililr  wniMHil  spcMU   nn    irliL'iniis  siili 
jrrls  In  llir  |i:ilii'liN  iiNMiililii;  Ihrir  lillll. 

,/iilt'ii  Miiliiiit        Minsiiin.       New  hnspital 

npriinl  (Irlnhri  litlll.  ISSd,  |nl:i|  allriiilalirr 
I'inlii  Nnvriiilirr  I  s| ,  1SH."(.  In  |)iiiiiiliri-  ilKl. 
INSIt,  was  II  ITU.  aii<r.>:it  iiiirsnl  in  llir  In  spiinl. 
nl'  wlinlll  I'i  liiivr  iliril,  7  liavili^  lirrli  aillliillnl 
ill  a  hnprlrss  rnliililinli. 

Ill  Ihr  wiilils  rvriy  rvriiillL'  III''  llnly  Snip 
lull's  air  rrail  in  .\iiiliir,  iiiiil,  as  a  irrrnl  irpnrl 
Kiiys.  "llir  Mill  k  ryrs  nf  tlir  sirk  Wniiirli  ll\ 
lliriiisilvrs  raL'i  rly  llpnil  Ihr  irailri  lis  if  lliry 
wniihl  ilrvniir  rvriy  wnril  shr  iilh'ls 

S'litiinlli       llnr  anil    in   ihr   Inanrli  ilispni 
milirs  wrrr    trrnnlril    (|SM7|  .V.'.IIIIO   rasrs.   |.;Mm 
iipriiilinns    pri  rni'iiiril,    1110  ill  palirlils   I'nl   anil 
nirrii  for,    ami    llir   spiritiiul    aim    I'luiliiiiially 
krpi  ill  view. 


TfUKKV. 

('ii>ti>tiii)(iiiitplr  'I'lii'  Kn'i'  Church  nf  Scot- 
liiMil  lias  a  tiiriliriil  tiilHHinii  tiiiil  illsprtisiiry.  rr 
(Mii'liii){us  ptitiriilM..lruH,  li.ll'.'ll:  .Mnliaiiiini'iliiiis, 
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MO;    olhci-   crrrds,  755     loliil.   (MI'JI.    anil    51l'J 
visits  In  palirlils  III    liniiir.      'I'lir  Krirmls'  Midi 
ral   Missinii  In  Ihr  .\  niirii  iails  irpnils  '.'III!  In  '.'."lO 
palirlils  a  wrrk.  and    llir    piiiiliasr   nl'    prriiiisrs 
Inr  a  liirri  iiitiliniisr.  day  si'hnnl.  ami  dispriisaiy. 

Miiliili.  'I'hr  .\/ariali  Siiiilh  Mriiniiial  lliis 
pilal.  Iiniii  liinds  given  liy  l>i'.  Sinilli's  cIiihs. 
mairs  and  I'rniii  a  griinl  in  Knulaiid,  was 
ricrlrd  in  1M7S,  wilh  a  linllsr  Inr  a  inrdiiiil 
pinlrssor.  Ill  Ihr  iiiiilli  M'lir  Ihr  nitnilirr  nl' 
paliriits  was  M.lllll,  nl'  w  hniii  150  wnr  in  dniir 
rasrs.  ','(111  surgir.'il  npnalinns  wnr  pri  Im  iiird, 
and  glial  iiiinilirrs  liad  In  lir  liirnnl  ti\Miy  Inr 
wani  nl'  I'nnni  'llir  prnplr  of  llir  viriliily  arc 
now  coiill  iliiiling  In  ils  siippnrl. 

Miinlin.      \   dispriisaiy    iindrr  chiirgc   of   a 
inriliral     liiissiniiaiy    of    Ihr    A      U.    ( '.    I''     M 
I'liiiis  for  a  hnspiiid   liiivr  lirrii  tiiiidc  nut   iinl 
rniiiplrtrd 

In  alniosl  rvrry  rily  of  'I'liikry  llirrr  mr  a 
niiinlin  nf  phvsiriiins.  niosi  nf  llinii  ,\i  inniiaiis 
riliiralril  in  Ainniraor  in  llirroihgr  al  Aiiilali, 
or  liy  I  >r  Wist,  for  many  yraisii  nirdiral  mis 
siniiiiiy  nf  Ihr  .\ .  II  ('  !■'.  M.  Ill  SivHs.  'I'lir 
'I'liikish  (iiivniinirnt  has  a  laigr  inrdiciil  rol- 
Irgr,  and  mniprls  all  physirimis  wliii  wish  lo 
prartirr  iiinliriiir  in  Ihr  rmpiic  to  pusN  ail  ('.\- 
aniiii.'itioii  and  rrrrivr  diploililis. 


AkIIM'A. 

ti'dl/iin  nil  till'  ( Vi;/,f/».-  Alrdirnl  liil.ssloli 
opnird  ill  IHHf),  and  also  at  Itaiiana;  annllirr  at 
liail/a  Malilrkr,  «  lirrr,  afirr  1,0(10  rniivnsiolis, 
I  111' inissiniinry  was  iiiiiin  diiili  ly  Ihrongid  with 
palirnts,  nil  r-silaliiig  an  im  rrasr  of  lirip  «  lirii 
;100  In  100  piilinils  wri  kly  wnr  rnipinils  of 
nirdiral  skill.  '  (  niivrisinlis,  lint  inrdirilir, 
liimmhl  Ihr  palirnts  al  this  slalion,"  "  .\s  tlir 
niilivrs  L'ivr  lip  ll  til  his  Mild  lirlirf  in  Satntiic 
oiigin  of  sii  knrss  lliry  rniiir  fur  nirdiial  as- 
sist a  in  r  In  giriit  miinlirrs  "  l»is.  .\.  Sims.  (  lurk 
Smith,  \V  l{  Siimnins,  and  Mary  K.  .M.  I>hv- 
rnpnii  airiJMHIti  npniing  mrdiial  missions  in 
(  nitiiil  Afrini  al  l.namla.  (  asliiliiiiL'c.  Mr- 
liiiigr,  and  ii  hnspital  al  l.rnpnldvlllr:  lliniisands 
nf  rasrs  hiivilig  lirrn  tiratrd  liy  asiiiglr  piitrll- 
tiniirr. 

Cairo.  Mispriisary  lor  pnnr  Mosli  ins  and 
othrrs,  liiiill  liy  Miss  Wliiilrly  in  Ih.'O.  and  rr- 
lirvinu  iinniially  iiioir  lliaii  7.liOII  nf  Ihr  sirk 
anil  siilln  iiii:  pnni . 

l.iriiii/iloKiii  Minxioll  suslaillH  (IHH(I)  ii  rnliipr- 
tint  physiri.'iii  al  Mlaiilvir,  annlhrr  nl  Kali' 
ilawr.  a  lliiid  al  M\\riii\Miiiil;i.  lirlwrrn  Ihr 
iHn  glial  Inki's.  'I'lir  at  Iriidalirrs  Hirr,  III 
|SS'.>,  :i.:l(Kt:  in  INHll,  7.IMIII.  in  |s.s|.  to.Onll. 

I.irlni    \'iilli!i  (iiliovr  ll Mliiiinr    In   l.akr 

Nxassa).  ovri  w  hrlminir  iiiinilirr  nf  niiiliral 
ra'srs:  in  .Mairh  and  April,  IHMII,  I, ','70.  of 
wliirll  5(i;t  wnr  men,  7711  liriiig  surgical;  II 
phvsirlaiis  in  iillnidmirr. 

).ilkf  .\i/ilxKii.  (Ill  llir  llorlli  shnir  in  |HS(1 
an  imjinilanl  mr.lii'iil  inlssinii  was  fniindrd  liy 
Hrv,  (tavld  Kill  (inss,  who  siilisripiriitl\  pn 
Iniinnl  lirrnir  and  impnrlanl  srrvirrs  as  a  iiiiii 
t'liinliatant  in  Ihr  war  lirlwrrn  Ihr  .Miiciui 
l.iikrs  (nmpiiny  iiiid  Ihr  .Viiili  sliiM' liadrrs. 
Tlir  rrsnil  was'  llial.  al  Ihr  ilosr  nf  IHMl).  ;hr 
Aialis  sigiird  II  tiraly  liy  whirh  Ihr  wliitr  mrn 
gaillril  Ihr  rniirrssiniis  liny  drmmidrd.  I>iillng 
Ihr  war  l>r,  Cinss  inidrird  Ids  mrdlral  aid  In 
Ihr  w'ouiidril  nii  lioth  sidrs,  iiiranwliilr  ciirilig 
Inr  till'  sirk  and   iirrily  of  Ihr  millvi'H. 
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'I'lir  inriliiiil  niUsidii  VMiM  llisl  l)c>;iiii  in  |x(l-.' 
liv  llic  l.oiiiliiM  Mis^iiiiiiiiv  Siiiii'lv.  tlni>iii.:li  IM. 
MilvidHiHl,  mill  ill  I^<IH1  il  nils  Hlriilly  rvlriiiini 
Illlllir    ill-,    'riinllisnll.       Ill    l,S7;l    llirlT   csisllll    II 

•  UiivmI  Mcilinii  MissioiKuv  C'llii'^i'."  wilii  II 
sliidi'iili,  nilliji  liip--|iiliil  ImV  so  |iiiliiiit<,  llinc 
<li-.|Miisiirirs,  II  iiiiliM'  CIihsIimii  \viiiii''n  in 
liiiiiiliii;  lin  Miiisrs,  niiii  in  wliicli  nvi  r  lo.diio 
"iiscs  wrlr  illiniiilllv  lii-iilril. 

.\  iiliindii'irii'K  Mrilinil  M  iHsiciiiiii  V  Ai'iiilriny 
liiiiiiLniiiili'il  .Inly.  IHNCi;  It'll  IikIm  Imvi'  iililiiiiinl 
( IH.SM)  iJH'ir  ili|ili>iiiiis.  AniiiiH;rmriils  liiivi'  In  rii 
niiiili'  I'lir  II  vciy  liill  cuiiisr  nl'  livr  yi'ins'  sliiily, 
|iiriril<'il  liy  nil  I'Miiiiiiiiilioii  in  Lrrnciiil  riliini- 
licin.  Till'  liiisiiiiiil  wiis  iiii|irnril  in  IHHI;  in 
siv  yrin-*  I.T-Vi  ill  imlii'iils  liii\r  liccn  lii'iilcil  in 
its  wiii'ils.  i'(  wlinin  IM.'i  Will'  riiiril  iinil  .VDI  ii'- 
lii'Vi'il:  llir  iivi'iiii;!'  iillrniliini'i'  ol'  onliuitiiiils 
is  iiJMiiit  |IH)  wn'Uly.  mill  nil.  r\ir|i|.  Ilii' 
IHiiHcsi.  williiiLrly  piiy  ii  niiidciiilc  cliiiiuc 
Srvci'il  Miilivc  slnilcnlH  n\v  piirsiiinf;  a  <miiiisc  id' 
niiilicinr 

Aii'i/iih/i/.  A  liiisiiiiiil  WHS  Imill  in  |S(U.  "I 
«li(  liiilirslly  mid  liliiily  liilicvr."  wrili's  Ml, 
Andii'W  l>!iviil-.(in  nl  ll'ir  close  nl'  |su;i,  ■ilml 
if  I  liiid  Ml  niMiiMiiiid  II  niiidrnilr  snin  |iri  iiii 
iiiiin.  I  niiilil  rnirli  williin  ii  lew  ycms  ivi  ry 
liilii'  ill  III!'  I'liniilry.  My  pimi  Im  liiis.  Iiisclrcl 
Miiiliililr  Cliiislimi  yiinnu:  nnlivrs,  linin  iIu'mi  in 
inriliriiic  mid  in  llic  I'liilliid'  (  lirisl.  iiiid  sriid 
I  linn  mil  iih  |iiiinrrrH  ol'  llic  rlriiiiil  mission 
my.  " 

Jaivvn. 

'I'okiiit,  -'rill'  ('i)llii;;c  lliis|)iiiil,  I'diindcil  in 
liii'iniiiy  lit'  .\miiii  \,  Wliilmy,  wlin  died  in 
'I'nUyii  .Vpril  lilli.  Ish;|,  wiiHi  iiinnnnnd  Novcni 
lirr.  INHIl  mid  mh  hiioii  mh  Ilir  11111!  wiis  mi  iiiiil 
Hums  liiiil.  Ih'^iiii  111  rcri'lvcmid  Iniil  Ilir  llinuii; 
ini;  |iiilieiils  Tlic  lirds  arc!  Kntilisli  iiiiidr.  willi 
.s|iiiiii;  niiillirsscs,  'I'lii.  inslitiilinn  li.is  imisiill 
iliLT  iind  nii'di<'iiir  riinins  'I'lii'ir  mr  sivrnil 
iimivr  liiiiniiii;  scliiicils  I'm-  iiiiisrs.  mil  inmiy 
.'isyliinis  fill'  ijii'  hlinil  mid  .illliili'd  .I.'i|imii  is 
mil  I'm  I  liind  Nmnc  nl'  llii'  nimi'  liiicKwiinl 
.Si,.|i's  of  .\in('rliM.  'I'lii'  smiil.'iiy  rniidilion  nl' 
llir  |irn|)lc  Is  iniii'i'  sill  isfiirlniy  Ihmi  in  miv  mlnr 
<ilv  of  III!'  Oi'icnl  Al  llif  Iwo  disiii'iiyiiiiis  in 
'rnityn  iinilcr  llir  clcii-jri' nf   Dr.  Iliini'll  (  ImsJ) 

II.IIII.I  riills  liiivr  lii'i'ii  niiidr  Mil  ilirl'i'Msr  nl' 
■J.MHl  iivi'i- llic  yi'iir  licfnic.  III  in  |iMlicnlN  were 
li'CMled  in  tein|initii'v  i|iiiiricrs, 

ihtikii.     '{'lie  nicilicMJ  inissinn  liMs  liccii   Miiirc 
tlimi  Ni'ir  sii|i|nirliiiLr     ill  piilienis   in  Si    llnnii 
Ills  llnspllMl  (1SM7)  III.-,    niil  pMlielils  l.'Jll'J,  wlin 

I Ic  (UlS.'i  visits       A  Itihlr  leiiclier  is  eniplny  cd 

d.'iily    In  iiishiicl    llie   piillcnls  in   ( 'liiisliMiiil  v. 

'I'lie  lees  Irmil  I  lie  piil  ielils  1 Illli'd  In  )|!'.',S)MI, 

Mild  Mller  nil  e\pi'lises  nl'  I  lie  y  CMT  W  ci'c  paid  H 
liidMiiei    reiiiMineil  nl  if.  I  |.'i. 

Knlic:,\. 

Siind  - 'riic   rii|iidly   dcvclDpcd    wnrk 
jfl'cw    mil    nf    llic    It'ciilincnl     of    llii>   wnll 
priliee.    Mill  Vniiir  ||(,  l,y   |»|.    ||     j;      v||,,„ 
arrived    iiisl  jninr  In  llie  .  wik^hI'    1HH|, 
snpcrinilly  of  Wesleni  nicdleiil  skill,  niiiilc 
ifcsl  liy  the  lleiilniciil    nl'    linlli    Hie    prime 
llic    wiiiMidcd    ChiiicHC    siildicis.    indiii'cd 
kliii;  In  ni'iler  at  mice  llic  ImiIIiIIiil;  nf  m 
liiispilal  inpeneil    April.  IHM."i)  and  ilic  pun 
<il' II  emnpniiiid  of  liiiildliiKN  ad  joining  the 
pllal   In   lie  llllml   for   u  MtlioiiriiiMlHC.      M 
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Avim  approprialcd  fnr  nei'dci!  appMiaius,  anil  11 

Cnlliplelc  nllllll  nf  slirtdcill  illsl  rilllll'lll  s.  (imnd 
Inlal  nl  cascH  fnr  llic  yeiii,  III.  Hill;  npeialinns, 
;ill|,  liy  nlily  two  pliysleialis,  hr.s.  Allen  anil 
llcimi.  NeiiercMl  disnrdcis  miikmij;  these  liuHcly 
sciisiimI  pcnpie  piescnl  11  lei'i'llilc  shiiwin^;  no 
less  lli.'in  l.tiSII  discs,  eliiclly  syphilitic,  wcri! 
In  Ml  I'd.  and  there  were  .'^1.")  cases  nl'  skin  iIImimsi'. 
due  ill  Hie  inain  In  want  nl'  clcmilili'ss,  ||  Ih 
csliniMlcil  liy  Hie  iiMtive  I'aciilly  Ilml  iilimil  til'ly 
per  ceiil  nl  the  ilcMlliM  ill  Kniea  MIc  cmiscd  liy 
siii.'ill  pn\  (Iti.  Allen,  sent  mil  liy  Hie  I'res- 
liNlciimi  ItiiMid  mi  a  salary  nl'  ifl,.'i(Mi,  snmi 
earned  rrmii  lt!.'>.IMHI  In  itiS.lKlil  a  year,  wliicli  he 
till  lied  nver  In  Hie  IliiMlil;  he  li,",s  alsn  lieeli  sent 
with  Hie  einliassv  In  the  t  liiled  SIiiIcm  liy  the 
kin,!;.)  Twelve  sliidciils  (ISSJi,  w  Im  arc  sup- 
pniled  liy  the  |;nvei'liliiciil,  lire  prcpiirilli;  I'nr 
inedictil  work.  DiiriiiL;  the  third  ycMi'  t,lliO 
linspilal  cases  Were  Healed. 

I'i'lllNI  V. 

"  |)r  (Jriinl,  Hic  llrst  physician  sciil  to  Persia, 
Iniiiid  IIimI  hisnicdical  pi'Mctiec  i^.'ivc  him  Iwcnty 
limes  MS  iiiiicli  inlcrcmirMc  with  the  MoliaiiiniC' 
iImiis  MS  Hie  clericMl  niissjoniiry  cmild  secure  ' 
His  IrcMlniciil  nl  Hie  i;ovcrnor  nl'  'I'Mliriz  pre- 
pmeil  the  way  lor  Hie  inissimi  at  Oroniniiili 
I'his  rciirirkMlilc  man.  liy  his  pMliciice.  cmisimi 
mat"  sliill.and  eminenl  cliMiMcler,  won  imiversMl 
I'avor  ill  I'crsia  miuI  npi  ned  the  door  lor  the 
InimdiiiL;  nf  viirimis  iiiiHsimi  enterprises  In  this 
Miicieiil  Imid. 

(hiiiiiiiiili.  'I'lic  linspilal.  in  spacious  );rmiiiils 
(lit  iiciesi,  well  shiidcd.  near  the  city,  has  lieeii 
liiiilt  1  IHHiti.  c.|iiipped.  mill  i'l  in  lull  opciMtion. 
'flic  dispensmy  Inis  lieeii  thionu'cd  with  sick 
ilHSii;  as  miiny  as  ItIO  a  day  me  snineliincs 
ircateil,  licsidcs  niiniermis  visiis  iiindc  iMr  anil 
near  Dr  llnlnies'  Mppnliilmcnt  tis  emisiillin^ 
physician  lo  the  heir  iippMient  to  the  thi'iinc, 
liMs  u'lcMlly  iiided  the  work. 

Iltiiiiiiiliiii  Niimlier  nl  I'liscs  treiilcd  (IHH7) 
over  ."(.(Mill,  Willi.'  the  niimlicr  of  visilms  wim 
dmililc  licit  niimlicr 

I'l/ii  1,111  My  imperial  tlrinmi  (|SS7i.  his 
iiiMJcsiy  hiis  iiiilliori/i'd  the  .Vmcricmi  missinn- 
iirics  to  I'stiililish  M  hospiiiil,  where,  withnul 
leiraid  In  lell'rinii  or  iiMliniiMlily,  all  sec  iiii; 
relief  hIimII  lie  received  lor  IrealMicnt.  Mild  his 
in.'ijesiy  has  coiil'crred  upon  |)r  'rorreiiee.  direc- 
tnr.  the  lillc  of  (irmid  <  ttllci  r  nf  the  <  tnlcr  nf  tho 
I. inn  Mild  .Sim  of  I'd'slii 

■/'<//>/'/:  :ilso  liMs  a  dispeiisiiry.  iiiiil  id  'I'l/ii'lila 
the  Kerry  llospiiid  is  1  l.sMJi  ImIii^' Iniill. 

Ait\iu,\. 
Sec  Kfitli  Falconer  .Mission. 

Ml\M. 

Ill  IKW  {^r  CmiI  OnlAliilT.  Hie  fiimotiM  Orr- 
iniin  inissioniiry.  with  |{cv  Mr  'rmnllii.  visltcil 
D.'inijkok.  •rcatcl  thmisands  nf  piillcins  who 
Mp|i|icd  for  inedicMl  iiid,  iiinl  ilislriliiiteil  linxcM 
of  hooks  and  tracts  in  the  ( 'hiiicse  lonmic  They 
were  so  Impressed  with  the  needs  of  Siiiiii  mill  till! 
open  door  In  llie  missioniiiy,  that  llicy  MpiMiilcil 
to  the  churches  of  America  to  send  forth  liilKiren* 
llilo  this  new  harvest  Held 

Itiiinikiik  Tlic  hospilal  here  resiillei!  (IHH7), 
fl-niii  the  I'lTnrls  of  folciirn  clli/eim  lo  tiikc  cum 
of  sick  scaiiien  in  the  port,  the  kiiin  liiiiisi'jf  coii- 
Irlhiilliin;  fonracrcH,  coiilalnliiK  iMiildiiiuHNiiilalilo 
for  11  liiiHpilal,   pti>Ni('liiim'  iIwcIIIiikh,  iinil  scr 
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viiiitx'  (luurttTH.  The  first  year  1 ,800  cases  caine 
tiinliT  llif  (Mire  of  Dr.  lla.vs.  To  llif  IJiiplisl  Mis- 
sion I  lit-  Iviiiu  lius  rccL'iiiiy  Kivcii  llic  siiiii  of 
$^4(1. IHH)  f(ii  II  boNpital  ami  scliuols. 

I'ltr/ialmit  —liiiiv  till'  l«iii>r  mill  <|iiccii  Iiave 
coiitriliiiti'ii  lo  tlic  inuiiiciil  iiiissioimry  worlt  do 
HlMii  i|;:j.'i,(lO(),  uiiti  bis  iiiaj('>i,v  liiis  picsciiicil  Dr. 
J  l{  'riioinpsoii  witli  a  silver  lliedal  for  si'rviccs 
niiili'rid  lo  liissuljrds.  In  18HHatl(lilions  were 
niMilc  to  till'  liospnal,  ('onsisliui;  of  two  wiii^s 
('I'lrtcil  in  front  of  tlic  olii  liuililiii).;  :  one  win;; 
coniiiinin^r  ilic  di'^itcnsaiy  iinil  opi'mtin/;  room, 
the  olliir  to  proviili'  m  ward  for  women  and  cliil 
ilrrn  Dr.  'riioinpson  irtMlcd 'J.MltHcu.ses  dnrin;,' 
INST. 

Itiilh'iiiiriMw  lliinl  cliy  in  iniportanee).  — Here 
III!'  prina-  iiiiiiisler  ^iive  to  llie  Mission  a  lar;;e 
and  VM'II  limit  lii'ii'k  liou.se,  wliirli  was  the  resiill 
ot  iiieiliial  mission  woiix.  as  lie  nnil  his  family 
had  Ix'cn  iiiidir  IriaMnent  at  I'etchalinri  and 
Hant'kok. 

('hiiiiij  Mill.— A  new  dispensary  him  lieen 
( |sKS|  cimpliied.  and  a  small  temporary  hospi- 
l,d  ereeled,  whili'  much  malerial  has  lieiii  pre- 
pared for  the  permaiK'iil  hospital.  In  seven 
months  Dr.  Cary  trealed  (1711  palieiils,  miieh  of 
(he  medicine  ns<'d  hein^  paid  for  liy  themselves. 
Sur;;icai  east's  were  trealed  with  almost  uiiiforni 
fcueeess. 


ZANZIIiAn. 

Mere  the  mtinilleent  sum  of  Rs  2.!?00,0()0  has 
iM'en  t'iveii  (lHM7i  liy  Mr.  Taria  Tophiin  for  the 
huildiii^  of  the  hospital  and  ils  )H'rnianenl 
niainlenanee  :  ihe  Hrilith  (iovernmeiil  holding 
in  trust  the  sum  of  Us.  l.ri(Hl,iKHl  for  the  supjHirt 
of  Ihis  eliarilalile  iiisliliilion. 

Medical    missions  are  also  carried  on  at   tlie 
followimr  named  iilaces:    .l/»;v«r»  iFe/;  and  Tan 
ificri ;   Fiji.  M.iiliini,  h'oriiiimi,v\v  \  also  in  Mil- 
Thiiiriir,   where,   in  Ihe   .Mission    House  next    Ihe 

Dls|H'nsary,  some  1  ,."((KI  i  I.hhiI)  have  I n  lirouKlit 

lo  Christ,  anil  over  :tr>,(H)0  have  allended  the  free 
medical  dispensary. 

Mkimi.m.  .Missions  ksi'I-.ii.m.i.v  kou  tmk 
.li;ws  are  cairied  on  i:i  .leinsalein,  'I'iheiias, 
(  oiisianiinnpli'.  Ihid.'i  I'esih,  Sniyina,  Kaluti, 
Morocco,  anil  London,  all  of  which    are  sup- 

porled    liy  Idilisli  Societies. 

•/irilmiliiii.  Here  is  Ihe  oldesl  and  liy  far  Ihe 
lar^csl  oiL'ani/.alion.  The  liospjial  adniilled 
(in  1XST)N|<|  palieiils  (IK  m:dcs.  !:!',>  females), 
while  ihc  oiilpalieiil  deparlniciil  dealt  willi  no 
fewer  Ihan  IT.  IMd  eases 

TilMiiiiii.  -Hcirnn  liy  Dr  Torrance  in  1HS|, 
From  Noveinlier.  IsmT',  lo  Kclnuary,  IHHm.  iheie 
were  llill  dispensary  palieiils,  of  whom  IIN'J  were 
.lews.  III  .Moslems,  and  T't  (  hiisiiaiis.  The 
visils  of  Ihcse  palieiils  wcie  'J  1(1,"),  lieiin;  an 
uvera;re  of  ;U  limes  for  each.  Many  palieiils 
were  visjlcd  III  I  heir  own  homes  of  whiiiii  no 
record  has  lieeii  kepi. 

t'oimliiiiliiioiili .  In  an  airy  hall  (for  100  pen 
phv  one  may  see  Scripture  vers<'s  in  many  Ian 
j;naKes  so  phned  aslocalch  I  lie  eyes  of  l  he  .lews, 
who  (dine  from  iiiaiiy  lands  to  visil  ihe  disjH'ii 
sary.      In  IHm;  of  ihe   cases  Healed   there  were 

tl.O'ifl   .lews,    ltd    .>|o|iiiini hills,    and   T'm   of 

oilier  creeds.— loial  (l.lfJI.     and  ."ilCJ  visils  lo  pa 
lieiils  at  their  own  homes. 

JIuiIiiI'ihI/i.  -The  work  was  estalilished  in 
1HII.  I'aiieiils  (in  IMST)  :tl;i  (of  whom  ViH  were 
Jews)  and  I.UUI  visits. 


Siii_i/rna. — Hospital  estalilished,  and  during 
the  (Irsl  year  TT  cases  i.'ilS  .lews)  were  Heated. 

liiliiilSiili/i  (.Moroicoi.  Diiriii;;  1H8T  thero 
were  trealed  l,H;l,"i  eases:  of  wliiiin  ^'19  wen; 
.lews,  l,!l:ix  were  Moors.  Kui'opeaiis,  Aralis, 
and  Uerliers  ;  visils  lo  homes,  'JiH.  None  of 
Ihe  indoor  palieiils  had  ever  liefoie  heard  of 
Ihe  iiaiiie  of  .Icsus.  This  mission  wiirk  is  also 
conduclcd  al  .Sated. 

/,»/((/(»//.  — The  mission  here  is  a.ssoeialeil  with 
iniicli  other  work  in  lichalf  of  Israel,  eMcndin^ 
to  the  ( 'oiitineiil,  and  also  lo  North  .\frica.  Thu 
iiilciidiinces  ill  ISMT  were  i;t,M:i.',  iiicliidini;  ."i.(KM) 
iiidi\  iiliial  patients,  rcvealini;  the  iniineiise  scope 
of  this  inissi.in  .\nioiii;  tlic  various  aLcencies 
atlached  to  Ihe  niission  is  a  convalescent  honii- 
forihe  .lews  who  have  lieen  trciled  in  Ihe  hos- 
pital. 

.ttlratitOf/rH  ami  Itviir/ltH.  I.  .Medical 
missionaries,  as  fai'  a>  posslhle,  lii'iiiiiie  self  siip- 
portini;.  and  ^o  out  on  an  uiiseciarlaii  liasis. 

V,'.  This  plan  does  not  conllici  with  the  work 
of  the  re;:ular  mission  hoards,  Init  on  the  con 
Mary  its  piir|iose  is  to  siippleniciil  Iheli  elforls, 
and  pioneer  where  they  may  follow. 

;i.  Where  a  dispensary  has  lieen  located  a 
church  has  soon  liecii  foniieil. 

■I.  .Medical  mission  work  destroys  eii.sle.  In 
Ihe  wailitiL;  room  may  lie  seen,  day  after  da,v 
sittini;  side  liy  side,  the  llnihinin,  Sndra  and 
Slianar,  the  I'nlayar  and  I'arlah,  Ihe  devil  wor- 
Hhipper.  the  worshipper  of  Siva,  the  .Moliain- 
liiedan,  the  Itoinan  Calholic.  and  I'roteslanI; 
mill,  women,  of  all  castesand  creeds,  while  wait- 
iiiLT  their  liiin  to  lie  evanimcd,  lisleniiiu  alien- 
lively  III  the  readliii;  of  (ohI's  Word,  and  the 
preachini;  of  the  gospel,  Ihonsands  of  whom, 
olherwisc,  would  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
heaiiiiu  the  lidiiiKs  of  salvation. 

."t  Medical  mission  work  secures  proleclion 
and  provision.  Dr,  Siiinniers,  with  Ihirly-si.ic 
carriers,  penetrated  .\frica  \,'tiW  miles  in  a  di- 
rect line,  seciiriiii;  from  hi.s  guileful  palieiils  all 
the  ineaiis  and  material  which  lliev  needed  upon 
the  loll;;  and  diltieiilt  tour,  and  diiriii;;  his  whole 
career  of  three  and  a  half  years  he  did  iiol  re- 
ceived one  dollar  from  the  Home  Societv. 

(I.  .Meilical  niissions  are  far  reaehiii;;  in  their 
results.  •'  .\s  many  as  1  ,'.J(HI  to  l.KIO  towns  and 
villii);es  liave  lieen  represenlcd  in  a  single  year 
ainoiit;  the  in  palieiils  of  one  hospital,  who,  re 
liMiiiiii;  to  their  homes,  carry  w  illi  them  some  of 
the  iriiili  received.  Ill  nine  years  more  than 
lOD.dlKI  patients  had  lieen  treated  in  Ihe  disjieii' 
saries  under  I  lie  charL'c  of  the  New  York  Alcdi- 
cal  .Mission  The  linspitals  and  dispensaries  of 
the  I'resliyterian  Hoard  reach  .'ill.IKH)  palieiil.s 
every  vcar. 

T.  .Medical  mission  work  lespccially  in  China) 
is  lessening;  the  ant i  forcit'ii  lecliiiL'.  is  diiiiinlsh- 
iiii;  Ihe  power  of  siiperslitioli  which  coilliecls 
diseas<'  with  evil  spirits,  and  is  L'ivini;  conslanl 
priHif  of  the  niisellisli  eharaclcrof  the  Chrisliaii 
reli'_'ion. 

H.  "  ( >ne  lliini;  is  perfectly  eerlain,"  said  Dr. 
Post  of  ,syriii,  '■  nainelv,  that  inedlcal  mission 
work  never  fails,  oilier  work  iiiav  fail,  Inil. 
this  iitfordin;.'  of  relief  for  physical  siilTciim; 
;;oes  on  Ihe  deliil  side  of  (  hiislliiiiily  in  all 
cases,  and  opens  the  way  for  oilier  work  lo 
follow." 

For  additional  references  lo  medieal  woik  seo 
articles  on  Ihe  dilTereiil  connlrics  and  stalioim 
meiilioiicd  aliiive.  the  MiHsionury  HoeietlcM  uud 
Metlio(l»  of  .MiHsioiiary  work. 
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Mrtliriif  MIshIoii  of  Clilraffo,  Hcml- 
«|iimli  l>,  1  1111(1  II  .Iiuksoii  Sllcfl.  ()i);u!ii/.t'il 
Miiicli,  IHN,").  IiKurporiiKd  .Inly,  IHMri.  'J'iliv 
-  ■'  Aniciiriin  .Mfdiciil  Mis.Hioimry  Socicly." 

'I'liis  Sncit'ly  is  iiilcKlciiKiiiiimiii'iml  In  i  liui- 
licirr,  mill  ri)lii|irl-is  lliiir  (li'|iiil  llliriils: 

l''iisl,  II  ImiiuiI  'iI'  iimiiiigtTS  ImviiiK  the  mu- 
jtiiliir  ciiiiliiil. 

Scriiinl,  II  ImiiuiI  iif  iKiiHiliiry  (lirrcliir.H  Imviiif; 
iKlvKmy  fiiiiiliniii. 

'I'liiiil,  III!  tXfclilivr  niliilllilli'C,  ((illiIiiiMil  of 
III)'  iilllms  iif  till'  Immil  of  iimiiii^irs  liiivin^r 

llll'    liliWIT    III    IIIUIMlCl    lllf  llll^illlss    of    till'  So- 
<  iriy  (Imilii,'  llll'  iriTSM  iil   I  lie  Imiiril. 

it' is  nil  luiii  iif  llll' iilijrci  of  iliis  iii):mii/.ii- 
liiiii  Id  isliililisli  finiitrn  inissiuns  or  In  siini 
rillirr  |iliysi(iiins  111  niinislns  iiiln  Ihr  inissiun 
my  lirlils  of  liiliiir  iiiiilir  its  own  siipi  rinimil 
cniT,  lull  III  riiniisli  sysliiimlic  miil  will  ili- 
ri'i'lfil  itiil  ill  sicmiii;;  ii  lull  iiuilirul  riliiiiiliim 
III  siii'li  yiiiint'  iiii'ii  mill  wniiiin  l)rliiiii;iii^  l-i 
liny  of  ill!'  ir(oi;iii/ril  ivmiurliriil  (  liii>limi 
ilriioininulioiis  lis  run  coinply  willi  llir  follow- 
iii.L'; 

Itiiiuirimiiilii.     I.    Kvny  iippliriini  iiiiisl  fur- 
ni-li  llir  ivcciilivi'  loniiiiillii'  siili.^rucloiy  lisli 
liiiiniiils   of    I'liini'sl    (  liiislimi    rliiiniclrr    iinil 
iiliiilly    fur   (  liiislimi    work    fioiii    liis  or    Ini- 
cliiiirli.  soiiily,  or  liomil  of  iiii'-sions. 

■J.  Kvrry  iipplirmil  iiiiisl  lir  a  ^'riiiliiiilc  of 
Miiini'  rolli-;;!',  oi  proilmr  rviilriicc  of  Imviiii; 
ri'ci'ivril  u  liiir,  liliriiil  I'lliii'iiliuli, 

;t     rivi'iy  Mppliriiiil    iiiiisl    piisH  II  pliysii'iil  i'\ 
iiiniiiiiiioii.  us  is  I'lipiiiril  liy  our  i;(><>(l  liisiiiiiiico 
roiiipmiirs. 

I  l')vriy  iipplinint  liilisl  ii^ht  Id  tiikc  a  full 
ini'iliriil  I'liiir-r  lit  llinr  ^^llrs  anil  lo  liiiiiIiiiiIi'. 
.')  Kvny  Iipplirmil  iiiiisl  liiml  liiiiisilf  or  Inr 
M'lf,  oil  roI'MiJi'lloll  of  llll'  roiMM'  of  ini'ilirill 
nlili'iilioii  fill  iilslii'il  liy  llll'  Soiiily.  In  u'o  mil 
lo  llll'  forrinn  Drills  as  a  liiriliral  lilisvidniiiy, 
or  I'Ki'  111  pay  liiirk  lo  llir  Soiiily  llic  rosi  of 
llic  liiciiiral  riliii'iilion  pioviilril. 

'I'lirsc  riilrs.  Iirsiiirs  cxarliiit;  rviilrnci'  of 
<  'lii'islimi  cliararlrr  iinil  ol  Inr  in  rilril  ipiulilira- 
liolis.  iiNii  ^niiilil  ti^'iiilisl  llll'  (rliilrlirN  lo  srinl 
mil,  as  liii'ilii'iil  ini-sioii.'il  irs,  iiirli  iiinl  wmiirli 
Willi  only  nil  inailripiatr  aliionnl  of  inriliral 
know  liil;:r, 

'llir  >orirly  ilocs  mil  inlrliil  lo  (li'VoIr  any 
pail  of  llll'  inoiii'V  Mi  I'ivi'il  lo  llic  I'slalilisliininl 
of  any  iniiliriil  I'lllriir,  as  llir  work  ran  he 
iiioii:  rroiioniii'iilly  iiiiil  i  lliclriilly  iloni'  in  tlir 
111  si  (  111  .s  of  nii'iliral  rolli'L'is  alnaily  rslali 
lisliril  in  Miiioiis  purls  of  llll'  roiintry.  As 
lioiii'  cif  llll'  I'illii'is  ri'irivr  sallllirs,  all  llir 
Inoiiiy  I'oiilriliiilril  nill  III'  ilrvolril  iliri'i'lly  lo 
llir  Work  of  rilni'iilion,  I'Mi'hl  ii  viry  liinilrit 
mnoiini  fur  sinlioiii'iy,  piiiilin;;,  ctr  ,  for  Ilii; 
Hrilrlary  liinl  K<'li<'rai  iiKilil. 

'I'llr    various    Imilirs    I  oMIposiliir    llir    SiK'lrly 

sliiirr  in  lis  bciictllM  in  proporiion  lo  ilnir  f;iftH 
to  lis  fiinils. 

.\lMs  AMI  OiLiKiJ-H  — 'riir  uriiit  oliji'il  of  llie 
Sim  illy  sliall  lir  lo  I'liiji'itvor  In  proiiiotc  Ihr 
(onsi'iraliiiii  of  llir  liriilin^  art  to  llic  si-rvirr  of 

Clirisl; 

I.  liy  iiiiikin^  iisi'  of  a  ilispriisary  ami  Irain 
iiiK'  insiiiiiiiiin,  in  iiililliion  lo  llic  iiiciliiul  in- 
.slriiilion  ill  Ihc  rollc^jcs,  where  llic  principle  of 
iiieilieiil  nilHsiiins  niiiy  lie  seen  In  prailieal  opcr- 
iilion  the  sick  mill  HiilTcrin;;  rccciviii^  appro- 
piiiile  sui;,'ieal  anil  nieillial  Irealinenl,  ami  al 
llic  hiiiiic  lime  having  thu  goHpt;!  full h fully  pro- 


claiincil  In  Ihcni  liv  those  who  iniiilNter  tu  thuir 
hoililv  waiiis  anil  intinnitics. 

-'.  liy  aiiliiif;  liimneiaily  ami  ollicrwise  young 
liici:  who  may  oiler  iheiiiselvcs  for  this  ilcparl- 
mciit  of  Ihc  Lonl's  work,  mnl  who,  after  care- 
ful cMiininiilio;!.  ari'  iippnivcil  for  their  piety 
anil  eapacily,  ami  iiy  pioviilin^r  ihcm  with  thi; 
iiiemis  of  lici'oiiiinu'  fully  i  .-iiiippiil,  Ihormitrhly 
ipialitleil,  anil  well  eiluialeil  iiieilieal  men.  iiM 
well  as  piaelieally  iicipiainleil  willi  c\miL!i  lislic. 
work  while  piosciuliiij;  their  prorcssioiiiil 
sluilicH. 

;i.  Ity  enileavoriiii;  In  promoie  the  employ- 
mini  of  leinale  meiliial  mission  MU:eliey  in  llic 
forei;;ii  lielil  where  such  mi  auxiliary  lo  evan- 
jrelisiie  work  is  iiru'cnlly  leipiireil. 

1.  liy  fiirnisliiiiL;  oilier  niissionmy  iioaiils 
willi  meiliial  missioiiiiries  wlm  shall  lie  lii^hiy 
eilni'iili  il  iiiiilieal  men,  woilliy  rcpicseiilalivcii 
of  till'  profession. 

Ti  liy  cslalilishiiiL,',  eillier  inilepenilcMlly  or 
ill  CO  opeialioii  with  other  sniielli  .s,  miilical 
mis-ion  sialioiis  mnl  liispcnsarii  s  aliroinl;  liy 
siippoi liii!,' IIS  iii.'iny  meiliial  missionmiis  in  llic 
foieiL:ii  tielil  as  ihe  fiiiiils  al  its  ilisposnl  anil  Ihc 
ili'iiimiil  liy  other  missioiimy  socielies  for  oiii' 
nieilieally  iraiiieil  iiiissionancs  will  allow  ;  liy 
assislini:  nieillriil  missionaries  lalioiin^  aliroail 
in  eonni  I'lioii  with  oilier  societies  willi  irrmilN 
of  ineilii  ines,  iiisli  umeiils.  elc  :  mnl  liy  ililTuM> 
in^r  meilieai  niissionaiy  inlellijrcni  c  as  wiilcly 
as  pos.silile,  anil  i  iifon  in;;  the  mmi,\  i  oiisiilcrii- 
tiolis  tilted  to  |ilo.iiute  the  cause  of  medical 
missions. 

'Ihe  lioaiil  of  malingers  is  so  proporlioncd, 
dciiiiniiiialioiiall,\ ,  iis  to  lepresent  the  culholicily 
of  the  Soi  iely's  lonslitiition. 

.\iiriiil  cost"  of  meilii  al  iiiissiiin  tiainiiiir  is  f  100 
mill  iipwaid-  for  e:ii  h  of  lliiee  i  oiiiscs,  making 
a  lolal  iif  f::oil,  or  as  min  li  more  as  one  is  iiliU.' 
mid  w  illin;;  to  spend  for  a  In  Iter  style  of  living, 
or  liixiiries  mil  necessary. 

Lite  iiiemliersliip  ill  llic  .Kmeiiean  Meiliial 
Mi-sioniiiy  Socicly  costs  only  iJillKI.  which  en- 
lilies  Ihc  memlier  lo  a  place  in  llic  honoraiy 
lioiird  of  diicelois.  'I'liose  piiNiny  iji.-ilil)  anil 
iipwanl  shall  lie,  in  addilioii  to  life  m<  iiilicr- 
ship,  eonsiiiiiliil  lioiiormy  mi  inliers  o',  lliu 
lioaid  of  niiinii^eis  of  the  .Socicly.  A  life- 
mcmhership  fee  puys  the  necessury  expeliH  .i  of 
one  sludcnl  foi  one  ^ciiral  the  miniinuiii  ratu 
li.s  aliove  nolcd. 

'Ihe  Society  is  How  lOilolier.  ISlMIl  fiilllisli- 
ini;  ei|,'lit  Mnin;:  men  with  their  inidiial  ediica- 
lion  flee  ill  Ihe  "  Kiish"  mid  '  (hiiiiuo"  .Miili- 
cal (ollc^es.  and  the  Socicly  has  lliiis  civcll  u 
rciruliir  nn  dieal  ediicalion  in  these  colleges  lo 
over  lliiil>  >oiiiii;  im  n.  In  this  feature  tlic  So- 
ciety lakes  a  leailin^  position. 

As  early  as  |MS7  the  Socicly  had  its  woikcrx 
ill  Africa  (III  the  easi  and  west  coasis,  ami  also 
(IMC  ill  India. 

'I'lic  ".Medical  MlHMloimry  Joiiriml"  Ih  IIiu 
nuthori/cd  piililicalioii  of  the  Society.  It  Ih 
pulilishcd  iiiiMillily  in  Ihe  inleresl  of  medical 
iiilHsioiiar.N  traiiiiiiK  uliil  lalior  ihiouKhoul  tin.- 
World. 

:TI«'<IIiik('II<  town  of  Xiirlli  TninKviml,  KiiNt 
Hoiilli  Afridi.  liorlli  of  .Mpliotiu-.  .smilh  of  the 
Uiii|H)|)ii  Uivcr.  MInnIoii  Nintioii  of  the  Herliii 
Hvaiiirellciil  Liilliei'iili  .Society;  I  niisNioniiry,  III 
niitive  helpers,  .'i  out  HialioiiN,  711  cliiircli-iiielii- 
Ihth,  of  w'Ikmii  .'i^'iirc  coniiiiuiiicunth,  ill  t<cliii|girN. 


^^ 
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Tbe  stiilioii  wiis  foiinded  in  1881.  and  lu  1884 
the  prnifbt'i-  imd  liis  ht'lp*  r  wt'iv  niurdert'd.  At 
preseut,  liowevcr,  tbu  stutiou  i8  UuurUliing. 

Mt'eriil  (Miriit),  a  city  of  the  Northwest 
Provinces,  India,  hallway  between  tlie  lianj^es 
and  Jumna  rivers,  {'liniale  variid)l(',  subject 
to  extremes.  Fopul.ition,  81,0()0,  Hindus, 
Moslems,  .lains,  Cliristiaiis.  Languaiie,  Urdu, 
Hindi.  Mission  slaliou  C  M.  S  ;  1  ndssionary, 
2  female  missionaries,  10  native  belpei's,  !i  out- 
stalioiis,  373  ailherciils,  ;{  churclies.  IfjO  com- 
municants, 5  scliools,  400  scbolar.s. 

Ml'itfN,  llt'lUuilliil  <illl'k,b.  Betldehem, 
Comi.,  U.  tS.  A.,  August  9lli,  178!>;  prailualetl 
1809;  was  converlcd  in  college  anil  joined  tbe 
college  church.  Afler  graduation  he  taught 
scliool  at  Uedt'ord.  N.  Y.,  and  spent  two  ycai's 
and  a  half  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
While  tlu'ie  lie  was  a  meinlMTof  the  sj'lect  band 
that  was  formed  for  incpdry  and  jirayer  in  refer- 
ence to  their  personal  duly  to  engage  in  mission 
work  among  tbe  heallien,  and  deierniined  to  de- 
vole  himself  to  a  missionary  life.  He  w».s  or- 
dained .lime  21st,  1815,  and  sidled  Ociolier  28(1 
following  as  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
American  Hoard's  mission  in  .lalTna.  Ceylon. 
There  he  lalwretl  forty  years.  In  1840,  afler  an 
absence  of  twenty-live  years,  he  visited  Ihe 
United  Stales,  and  sidled  again  from  Hosiou 
Oriober  ITlli.  1841,  to  resume  his  nMs.sion  lalH)rs. 
Failure  of  health  in  1858  compelled  him  to  re- 
linquish the  mission  work  and  return  again  to 
America.  He  filed  in  New  Yorl;  City,  May  12lh, 
1802,  aged  si.xty-lbrce.  He  possessi-d  a  kind, 
eoneilialory  spirit,  excellent  judgment,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  as  well  as  by  his 
missionary  associ.iles. 

iWeikliln,  a  city  of  Burma,  recently  occu- 
pied as  a  station  of  ihe  American  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union.     Has  1  missionary  and  wife. 

Mt'iNri,  a  town  of  .Japan,  near  Tokyo. 
Station  of  the  United  Church  of  Japan  ;  1 
preacher,  17(1  church-iuembers. 

.llO||{"»"it|*»i*<>i"i  1  -"^^'o  (>f  ^Indras, 
India.  Centre  of  a  church  council  of  the  C!.M.S. ; 
63  churches,  20  native  pastors,  4,004  communi- 
canls.  3,400  scholars. 

IVIt'lHiii'NiH,  the  name  given  to  that  part  of 
Australasia  which  lies  scnilh  of  the  e(piator,  in- 
cluding New  Guinea,  New  Ireland,  Solomon 
Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  (he 
Louisiade  group,  and  many  small  groups  of 
islands.  The  inhabitanis  of  .Vielanesia  have  more 
of  (he  negro  charac(erisiics,  as  dislinguished 
from  (he  more  (ypical  Malay  races  of  Micro- 
esia.     (See  special  arlielcs.) 

]tl«>laii<*NiKii       iVIiNwioii.— Headquarters, 

Norfolk  Isl:!iid,  Meliniesia. 

The  diocese  of  Ihe  (irs(  Anglican  bishop 
of  New  Zealaial  extendrd  over  84'  of  latitude 
and  20  of  longitude,  and  thus  embraced  a  large 
number  of  tlie  islands  of  the  South  I'aeilie;  and 
Bishoj)  Selwyn,  occupied  as  he  was  with  the 
duties  of  his  coloniid  diocese— .so  extensive  that 
it  has  since  iK'en  divided  into  six— at  once  en- 
deavored to  carry  out  a  suggestion  made  to 
him  upon  the  occasion  of  his  consecralion  an 
l>ishop  of  New  Zealand  in  1841  by  Arehliishop 
Howley— viz.,  that  he  should  establish  an  Islimd 
Mission  apart  from  that  of  New  Zealand.  He 
made  many  voyages  along  the  coast  of  New  Zea- 
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land,  and  became  quite  as  expert  in  managing 
smidl  I'raft  at  sea  as  the  Ciunbridge  boi^i  jh 
his  university  days,  but  was  not  able  to  vi>ii 
any  of  the  heathen  islands  of  the  South  Seas 
until  1847,  when  be  set  sail  in  11.  M.  S.  "  1)1. In 
on  a  voyage  of  inspection,  which  resulted,  two 
years  later,  in  a  siccaid  voyage  in  his  own  small 
schooiu-r,  the  "  UndilU','  of  twenty-oi c  tnii^ 
Ten  days  afler  leaving  Auckland  he  reacliKJ 
Aneilyuiu,  1,000  miles  to  the  iiorlli,  the  riKJ-i 
southerly  isliuid  of  the  New  Hebrides,  wlii  iv 
he  met  Captain  (now  Adndnd)  Krskine  ol 
H.  M.  S.  "  ilavannah,"  in  whose  company  hr 
prop(jsed  to  make  his  trial  voyage,  the  objci  I  n: 
which  wiis  to  get  young  lads  from  (he  .Ni  w 
Hebrides,  the  Loyalty  Islan.ls,  and  New  Cali- 
donia,  to  take  back  with  him  to  Aueklaiil, 
where  (hey  woidd  be  instructed  in  reading,  «iii 
ing,  aiul  the  elementaiy  tnilhs  of  the  Scriptunv, 
Tlie  ves.scls  jjioc'eded  on  their  way  through  llic 
various  groups  of  islands,  the  Bish\)p  developiiii; 
a  wonderful  art  in  gaining  llie  conlidence  o!  Ilu' 
savage  pe(>ple.  Kach  of  the  many  islands  lia^  a 
language  of  its  own.  bui  he  i)icked  up  a  tin 
words  in  each,  and  carefully  noted  down  I  lie 
names  of  the  chiefs  whom  he  met  on  one;  voyanc, 
and  as  carefully  in(|uired  for  them  wlu'ii  lie 
next  visited  their  island.  Human  nature  liciiii; 
the  same  all  (he  world  over,  (hese  chiefs  Ijkiil 
to  be  remembered  by  name,  and  in  (his  way,  ami 
by  his  great  tact  and  never-failing  kiniliusv, 
Bishop  Selwyn  gained  the  alTecticms  even  of  i lie 
cannibals  of  the  South  Seas.  From  year  (o  year. 
as  his  acciuainlance  with  the  seas  and  the  peii|i|i' 
increased,  and  as  he  obtained  a  larger  ves.scj,  lie 
extended  his  voya.ires  towards  Ihe  north,  anil 
most  of  Ihe  islands  between  New  Zealand  and 
the  Santa  Cruz  group  were  visited;  all  of  Iliciii. 
with  (he  excepdon  of  Ihe  Loyalty  Islands  anil 
(he  southern  portion  of  (he  New  Hebrides  group, 
iK'ing  withou(  Furo|K'an  missionaries  or  cvi'ii 
native  (cacliers.  With  a  coura.w  and  enterprise 
never  surpassed,  and  with  i;eal  and  wisddin 
equal  to  his  peculiar  trials  and  dilHeullie^,  the 
bishop  pioneered  th<'  way  for  (hose  who  were 
lo  follow.  Few  men  have  braved  so  many 
dancers,  widi  less  means  of  defence,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Chris(.  In  his  first  voyages  he  had  no 
charts,  and  for  a  long  time  bad  to  rely  upon  iijs 
own  drawings  and  some  old  Spanish  and  l{ii>- 
siaii  charts.  He  had  to  command  his  ve^-cl. 
lake  obM'rvalicais,  calculate  distances,  pull  a 
rope,  and  inaniige  lU'ople  on  board  speakini;' 
perhaps  ten  languages.  The  natives  who  caiiie 
on  board  sometimes  brought  (heir  wives  uilli 
them,  and  the  bishop  made  dresses  for  the  wo- 
men, and  when  they  were  sick,  "  liceven  wa^lied 
their  babies."  Thus  was  the  Melanesian  Mi-'-inn 
founded,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  bishoi)^  of 
Australasia  held  in  Sydney  in  1850  it  ";is 
adopted  by  (hem  as  the  mission  work  of  ilhir 
churches. 

By  conlributions  from  Australia,  the  "  IIim- 
der  Jlaid."  a  schooner  of  KM)  tons,  was  I'm- 
nished  for  the  mission;  and  in  1851  Dr.  Tyinll. 
(he  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  New  South  Wairs, 
who  had  been  Bishop  Selwyn's  comraile  in  llic 
Cambridge  Universitv  boat,  accoiiii)anied  liiia 
on  a  voyage.  Al  .Mailicollo,  one  of  the  Inrgi'st 
of  the  i>Iew  Hebrides.— w  here  very  little  iliiir- 
course  could  Iiave  Iwen  held  with  while  iinn, 
since  Ihe  natives  did  not  know  the  words  •■  in- 
bacco"  and  "  missionary,"  usually  the  first  two 
Kngli.sh  words  known  in  Ihe  Scaitli  Sea-, — 
Bishop  Selwyn  and  his  men  had  a  narrow  is- 
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ctiiM'.  I.cnvinjr  tlio  Hishopof  Ncwcasllc  on  ilic 
"  Itdiilfr  Miiin,"  llif  ilMiop  (if  N(  w  ZcuIiiikI 
laiiilril,  as  he  aliiiosl  iilwa.v>  <licl  wlicii  luiir  any 
ishiiiil.  and  walked  almui.  niukinK  spL-rlal  ai- 
(luainlantf  willi  a  vrrv  |)li'a>in!:  cldi'ily  man 
and  liis.son.  a  line  inli'lli>:i  nl  lad.  liiiilinira 
well  of  jrooil  waicr,  ilii;  lli^llo|)  rclinncd  ilic 
ni'M  niiiininff  with  a  parl.v,  lo  ripl(iii>li  his 
uairr  la-ks.  'I'lic  work  was  fraiijriil  wlili  sonic 
iImiij;ci-,  and.  had  il  not  hccn  foi  llic  r.xliaoiili- 
nary  picscnif  of  mind,  wliiih  ik  vci  sc  nnrd  lo 
lie  alisinl  from  llic  Hi>hop  of  New  Ztaliiml.  ihc 
nicn  niiirhl  iirvcr  have  rrlinnrd  lo  llic  boat. 
'I'lic  pKiph'  wi'if  hint  on  ml-'<-lii(f,  lail  llic 
lii^liop  kcpl  hi>  (•y<' on  the  cliir!'.  lold  Ills  men 
to  ^o  on  with  IIk-  walcr,  and  lliiis  }.'ol  all  In 
.safely  lo  Ihe  hoal>,-  irreally  lo  iIk^ relief  of  llie 
llishnpof  N'weaslle.  w  ho  "had  lieeii  walehliiir 
the  slale  of  alfalrs  w  ith  his  irlios.  'I'lie  (  amx's, 
wliieli  had  in  Ihe  ineaiilime  ■.iiriounded  Ihe  -hip, 
wlieii  Ihe  lii-liop'-.  party  arrived  were  j;ol  away, 
and  no  liiirin  was  ilone. 

In  IH'i'i  Ihe  liev.  .lojin  Coleridiri'  I'ailiHon, 
JI.A.,  joined  Ihe  mission  at  Ids  own  ( liarL'es, 
was  trained  hy  Dr.  Selwyii  to  lake  eoiiiplele 
<'li!ir'_'eof  il,  anil  in  ISdl  was  conseeraled  liUliop 
of  .Melanoia.  ('anyiiijr  on  the  wmk  as  llie 
|ii>'inpor  New  /ealiiiid  liad  planned  il,  liishop 
I'atle-oli  eolleeted  liallds  of  volillLr  men,  who 
were  trained  lirsl  at  Aiiekland  and  afn  rwards 
at  Norfolk  Uland  ilo  which  liie  lieaihpiartersof 
the  ndssion  were  removed  In  l>itJT).  Hishop 
I'litteson  was  joined  liy  Itev  i{.  II.  ('odriliL'ton, 
M.A.,  of  Wndhain  (ollcirc,  ().\ford.  who  also 
lid)or(Ml  •rraliiiton-ly.  and  loL'cther  they  tniilied 
yoiinir  men  to  ln' missionaries  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  chief  sphere  of  liishop 
I'.'itlcson's  labors  was  in  the  Northern  New 
llelirides,  the  lialik^,  and  Solomon  irroups. 
Helwceii  the  latter  are  the  Sania  Cni/  and 
Swallow  Isles,  w  lu'ic  he  eiifxeily  soiij.'lil  opeii- 
iiiL's;  and  il  was  at  Nakaim  in  Ihe  Swallow 
jL'ioiip  that  he,  with  Ucv,  .1.  .\lkiiiMnd  a  native 
teacher,  was  imirdcred  in  1S71.  lint  Ihe  wink 
was  carried  on.  I)r.  (  odrinirloii,  whiledcclin- 
ini;  Ihe  liishoprie.  enniiniied  llie  nd->-ioii,  which 
now  owes  more  than  can  he  said  to  his  laliois 
in  every  lield  of  ihe  woik.  hut  especially  to  Ids 
m.anairemenl  of  the  school  at  Norfolk  Island, 
and  to  his  unwearied  researches  inio  the  pliilol- 
otry  of  Ihe  island  lanj.Miaires  and  his  application 
of  them  to  Ihe  prailicid  work  of  translalions. 
In  1S7;(  Hev.  .1.  U.  Schvyn.  .MA.,  a  son  of  the 
pioneer  hishipp.  and  I{cv.  .lohii  Still  volunteered 
lor  the  work,  and  Ihe  former  was,  in  ]t*T!,  con- 
secrated Mishop  (if  Melanesia,  lie  had  heeii  a 
crack  oarsm;in  at  CamhridL'e,  and  has  proved  a 
lineoeeaiiic  ini<si(inary.  Thepreseni  tieldof  the 
Melaiiesian  Mission  endinices  L'roups  nf  islanils 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  New  llelirides  to 
the  Suloinon  IslaniU,anil  cMeiids  fnitii  17  lo7" 
souih  laliliide  and  from  Ids  \o]:,s  casi  lon^d 
tude.  In  Ihe  IJ.'inks  irrmip  the  mi-sion  has  wmi 
its  urealest  success,  hut  it  is  pustdnt:  on  lo  the 
SaiilH  Cm/.  Islands,  and  lias  ohlained  a  piod 
foolingon  Nakapii,  wlu;re  Bishop  Pallcsoii  pi-r- 
islieil, 

Moile  nf  It'orliiiff,  Vrixn  the  earliest 
ilays  of  the  misvion  the  l{isho|iof  New  /.eahuul 
hoped  to  work  lliese  islands  liy  means  of  unlive 
teachers  and  a  native iniidstry.  To  use  hisown 
phrase,  •'The  whilecorks  w  ere  oidy  to  lloal  the 
hhiek  net."  To  carry  out  this  purpose,  ihe  i>,l. 
lands  lire  divided  int(")  districts,  each  headed  hy 
a  while  clergyinan  or  niLndjcr  of  the  staff,  anil 


from  these  districts  hoys  art'  brought  every 
year  to  Norfolk  Island,  where  they  are  traiiiei. 
io  lie  teachers  of  their  own  people.  The  mis- 
sion eslali'  on  this  island  comprises  I.IMMI  acres, 
for  w  liich  .L"..',lii>il  were  paid  hy  Ihe  (Sovcrninent, 
and  coiilains  several  Mocks  of  liuildin^s  for  the 
lii-hop,  clergy,  and  scholars,  chapel,  .schools, 
and  workshops.  Towards  the  co>|  of  laeso 
Iti-hop  I'alteson  contriliiilcd  LI. 0(10.  and  .MisH 
Vonge,  the  aullioriss.  gave  the  prohls  of 
"l>ais)  Chain,"  and  oilier  sums  ainounling  lo 
i'l.lNKI.  Farm  wink  an. I  mechanical  operation.H 
are  carried  on,  w  hereliy  Ihe  island  Nouthsaiid 
their  wives i for  many  are  married)  are  insliucli'd 
and  civill/.iil.  I.tssoiis,  in  an  almost  endles.H 
varicly  of  dialects  .'iiid  lniigiiage>^.  aliciiiiile  w  illi 
work,  and  religious  cvcrcises  are  daily  observed. 
As  opporlimily  olTcrs.  Ihe.se  teachers  are  placed 
at  Hialioiis  In  llieii  ow  n  hoini  s,  or.  as  is  ofien  lliu 
case,  on  neigliboi  iiig  islands.  Here  they  atf. 
superinleiided  by  the  while  clergymen,  and  tho 
bishop  makes  a  lour  of  inspection  ami  e.\ainina- 
lion  every  vear.  Tlie  vouiig  men  are  not  al- 
lowed to  iiii'ome  minisiers,  or  even  chiirt  h- 
inembers,  until  after  long  trial.  The  school  i.n 
considered  the  great  work  of  llie  mission,  and 
il  is  sought  to  form  the  elmraelers  of  the  boys 
by  close  and  personal  insiruction.  Kacli  mem- 
ber of  the  Kiiiopean  slalT  han  a  scparale  house, 
and  the  boys  are  lodged  with  Ihcni,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  be  frieiMJlv  and  lo  speak  openly 
with  their  teachers,  riie  studeiils  number 
about  200,  and  lo  teed  and  clothe  lliein  is  no 
slight  undertaking.  Sweet  potatoes  and  inai/.e 
and  veiy  much  of  the  meat,  which  form  thi; 
staple  f(Hiil,  are  produced  on  the  place,  and 
their  production  is  looked  upon  asa  large  pari  of 
thelraining  of  the  .Melanesians.  but  even  under 
favorable  ciieiinislances  of  weather  and  crops, 
large  ipninlilics  of  biscuil,  rice,  and  sugar  have 
lobe  imported,  and.  ay  has  lecenlly  Ih'cii  thn 
case,  when  the  crops  fail  through  didiight,  thu 
expense  of  importing  makes  lieavy  demands 
upon  themissidti  fui'ds.  The  .Melanesiaii  party 
breaks  up  in  April,  when  the  island  voMigi's 
begin,  and  is  not  made  up  again  til  tliey  aru 
over,  in  November. 

These  winlcr  vo_\  ages  are  the  most  ardtioim 
pari  of  the  wdtk  eomiccled  wilh  the  mission, 
and  arc  prosei  iiii  d  under  circumstances  of  con- 
liniial  hardship  and  danger  over  seven  months 
of  Ihe  year  and  IS, OOO  miles  of  sea:  but  without 
them  and  t\\f  mission  vessel,  the  •Southern 
Cross,"  the  mission,  which  has  now  s;i  siations 
and  schools  on  the  islands,  (diild  not  be  main- 
laincd. 

The  income  of  the  mission,  about  L'ti.MMt.  i» 
derived  from  suliscriptioiis  from  Kngland,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  yCealMiid.  and  from  an  endow- 
meiil  fund,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  be- 
(piealhed  by  Itishop  I'alteson,  and  which  pro- 
(liiees  alioul  i'l,rill()  a  year.  In  New /.ealaiid  Ihu 
mission  is  adopted  as  a  work  of  the  chuieli.  and 
collections  are  made  for  it  in  every  parish.  In 
Australia  the  help  is  less  delinile,  and  com<!» 
largely  from  Sunday  si'liools,  which  silp|K)rt 
scliolars  at  the  mission. 

MinHion   I'irldH. 

The  Neir  Jfiliritliii. —Mnuy  islands  in  the 
New  Hebrides  group  were  visited  by  the  Hishop 
of  New  /calami  on  his  lirst  voyage,  and  a  few 
mitives  were  induced  to  return  with  him  lo 
Antklaiid.     Afturwurds  he  and  Hishop  I'atte- 
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son  icix'alLMUy  sl<>ppc(\  at  one  mul  luiollicr  i'^liiiid 
on  llieir  iinniiiil  voviiifi's  in  llii-  "Soiillicrn 
<'i()ss,"  iinil  till'  I'rt'slivicriiiu  luiHsinimrics  on 
Ani'ityinn,  Kiilnn:i,  Kronmii^'ii,  ami  otlicr  isl 
iinils  cif  the  jiroiip  wcic  many  limes  clu'crcd 
nnd  liclpcil  liy  Ilicir  vigils,  and  ilic  unal  inlcrcsl 
wlncli  ilii'v  always  niunilVstid  in  ilicir  mission. 
Many  youni;  men  wvvv  I  rained  at  Am  kland  in 
llie  early  liays,  and  later  at  Norfolk  islainl, 
and  iclnnn'd  to  lie  teacln'i-s  on  their  own  or 
lU'ittliltorini;  Islands,  and  live  or  si\  lannnajjes 
were  reduced  to  writini;  liy  Hisliop  I'aiieson; 
Itut  jfmtliially  as  the  I'reshyterlan  .Mission  in- 
«'r('a.sed  in  stienjrlli  and  enlaru'ed  its  liordeis, 
the  Melaiu'sian  .Mission  rontined  Its  l.iliors  in 
tills  i;roiip  to  the  most  norlliern  islands,  while 
cxtendhi!,'  its  elVorts  towards  Santa  Cm/  anil 
tilt!  Solomon  Islands.  Its  present  stations  in  the 
New  Ilehridesare  on  Maewo,  Opa,  and  Aridiiru. 
1.  Maewo,  or  Aurora,  situiiled  heiween  KiM ' 
H  and  KiS  I")  east  lonunlude.  and  It  i>\ 
and  15  '..M  south  latitude:  isahoul  :iU  miles  long 
from  north  to  sonlh,  and  7  miles  hroad.  It  is 
mountainous  and  riehly  wooded,  and  there  are 
son\e  pieluresipn'  waterfalls  in  the  mountain 
streams.  It  was  diseovereil  hy  Houi;.iinville  in 
170S,  ami  in  1774  Caplain  Cook  visiteil  it, 
Hlshop  I'atteson,  after  the  visit  to  Leper's  Isle 
(((.v,),  went  ashore  here,  and  his  men  tilled  up 
their  watei-tanks  ai  a  heaiitiful  waterfall.  A 
few  youui;  men  were  obtained  on  this  oeeasion, 
mul  sulisecpieiitly  for  tin'  insiitution  at  New 
Zealanil  and  Norfolk  Island,  who  were  reiju- 
larly  returned  to  their  friends;  thus  friendly  re- 
latiluis  iveie  eslahlishcd,  and  the  vessel  called 
from  year  to  year.  Wln'ii  upon  his  l;ist  cruiM- 
in  isfl  the  bishop  landed  in  two  places.  In 
the  end  of  the  .same  year  II.  .M.  S.  "  Hosario  " 
sailed  mar  the  island,  and  the  comm  uider  sent 
oil'  n  lioat,  under  chari;e  ol  the  paymaster,  for 
the  purpose'  of  ohlaiidlii;  fresh  provisions.  The 
paynnister,  whileofl'erini;  heads  to  a  native  in  e\- 
chanile  for  cocoanuts.  was  triaelierously  struck 
from  liehind  with  a  clul),  and  apparently  killed, 
Tlieconnnandcr,  seeing  the  occurrence  from  the 
ship,  ordered  a  shell  to  lie  tired,  ami  a  parly  of 
seamen  and  inariiu's  lauded  for  the  purpose  of 
punishini;  the  wretches,  who,  however,  madt? 
Iheir  escape;  hut  four  villajres  were  hurned  and 
some  canoes  destroyed.  The  paymaster  idli- 
malely  recovered,  and  Cinnmandcr  .M.arkhani 
ndnutlcd  that  it  was  |iossil)le  that  the  treacliery 
hail  heeii  |><rpetraled  in  retalialion  for  some  pie- 
vious  wro'ii^  intlicted  on  these  islanders  hy  his 
own  counlrymeii.  The  attack  nuiy  have  liecn 
nniile  in  reipiilal  for  the  kidnappiiii;  of  some  of 
their  trihe.  (Cruise  of  this  "  Hosario,''  p,  •,M)l).) 
At  the  same  end  of  Aurora,  in  Novendier,  1S74, 
Captain  Kinir,  of  a  Kiji  culler  in  the  lalior 
trade,  was  cluhhed  to  death.  These  cases  in- 
dicate what  sort  of  iidiahitanis  arc  on  Maewo; 
yet  even  here  the  "Southern  Cross"  winlered 
without  any  daniriir  in  lst74;  the  natives  evi- 
tleiitly  distinjiuishin,!;  hetwcen  a  mission  vessel 
and  other  vessels.  'I'lie  visits  of  the  "  Southern 
C'ros,s"  have  frrcatly  (•imcilia'.ed  them;  and  the 
voiiiiff  men  who  had  been  taken  to  Norfolk 
Islantl  and  returned,  prci>arcil  the  way  fortho 
residence  of  a  missionary  dnrinir  the  wintor 
nionths,  Hiul  in  June,  187S,  liisliop  Selwyn  re- 
HolvL'd  to  spend  some  time  there,  lie  had  ii 
huiiNU  erected  of  closely-liiced  reeds,  for  which 
lie  paid  it  n.xes,  7  knives,  niul  14  pipes  ami  to- 
bacco. The  little  slmiity,  which  he  jokinjrly 
called  his  "palace,"  was  only  two  feet  off  the 
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pround  at  the  sides,  so  that  he  ronld  not  stand 
elect,  c.\cept  when  under  the  ridy:e-pole.  The 
people  were  friendly  to  his  residence  amon^ 
them,  and  the  bishop  kept  up  daily  service 
ami  tau^'ht  the  people,  kept  school  in  the  morn- 
in}^s  and  evenings,  and  in  the  afternoons  visited 
the  villages.  The  lanu;uai;e  of  the  island  is 
akin  to  that  of  .Mota.  which  the  bishop  knew, 
so  that  he  could  );encrally  follow  hi.s  inter 
pretcr  0><'  had  two  boys  with  him).  He  had 
a  s(diool  of  'Z't  children  at  a  villaLCc  near  his 
"  palace,"  and  made  a  lour  of  all  the  villages, 
and  was  everywhere  \vell  received. 

'■I.  Opa,  or  Leper's  Isle, — This  island  was  also 
discovered  by  Hougainvllle,  and  was  the  only 
one  of  the  New  Hebrides  upon  which  he  landed, 
.VI  though  apprehensive  of  an  at  tack,  he  remained 
long  enough  to  lake  possession  of  the  islands  in 
the  name  of  ihc  King  of  Kiaiice,  and  to  bury 
underground  a  plank  of  oak  upon  which  w:is 
an  inscripllon  telling  what  he  iiad  done,  .Vs 
he  went  oil',  the  natives  sent  after  him  a  shower 
of  arrows  and  stones,  and  he  rctalialed  in  pow- 
der and  shot.  Mis  impressions  of  the  people 
were  not  favorable,  "The  islanders,"  he  says, 
"  are  of  two  colors;  black  and  luulalto.  Their 
tips  are  thick,  their  hair  woolly,  and  •soiuelimcs 
of  a  yellowish  color.  They  arc  short,  ugly,  ill- 
IMoportioned,  and  most  of  them  infected  with 
Icpiiisy,  a  circumslance  from  which  we  called 
the  island  they  inhabit.  Isle  of  Lepers,''  He 
saw  few  huts,  but  many  people.  Caplain  Cook, 
in  1774,  was  vlsili'd  by  two  canoes  from  the 
island,  but  tluy  did  not  remain  long.  From 
his  ship  he  saw  many  beautiful  cascades  pour- 
ing down  from  the  moiintains,  which  are  about 
;),IMII)  feci  high.  The  island  isahoul  1")  miles 
long  and  is  S  miles  from  Aurora, 

liishop  Pattcson  had  a  iniich  higher  opinion 
of  the  island  and  islanders  than  had  liongain- 
villc.  "This  magniticent  island,"  he  wiole, 
"  is  inliabilcd  by  a  singularly  line  race  of  peo- 
ple. Never  was  a  place  more  completely  mis- 
named." Many  times  lie  praised  its  beautiful 
scenery  and  interesting  people,  and  regretted 
mii(;h  that  it  should  have  been  called  the  Isle  of 
Lepers.  Skin  diseases  coiiimon  to  the  Soulli 
Sea  Islands  are  there,  but  not  leprosy.  Its  native 
name  is  Opa.  Bishop  I'ailcson's  lirst  visit  here 
was  in  lK,"i7.  At  three  diirerent  places  he  landed 
in  his  boat,  and  at  a  fourth  waded  ashore  to 
meet  the  people.  Things  did  not  look  favorable 
to  him  or  his  cause,  but  he  showed  no  fear,  and 
soon  calmed  the  alarm  of  the  iiaiives,  who  were 
lingering  their  Ikiws  and  iirtows,  froin  a  suspi- 
cion that  their  '■^(»\  might  be  the  object  sought 
by  the  visitor,  '.'pon  another  visit  in  1S(!4,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  two  hoys  to  go  with  liini  to 
Auckland,  but  was  in  very  great  peril  from  the 
elul)  of  an  enraged  man,  which  was  lifted  to 
strike  him.  He  held  out  a  few  tish  hooks  to  the 
man,  and  at  the  same  moment  two  of  the  natives, 
among  whom  the  bishop  was  sitting,  si'i/.ed  the 
man  by  the  waist.  This  attempt  to  kill  the 
bislio])  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  ii  young  man 
had  been  shot  dead  by  a  trader  two  months  lie- 
fore  for  stealing  a  bit  of  calico.  "  The  wonder 
was."  sidd  the  bishop,  "  not  that  tlicy  w.-xnted  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  kinsman,  but  Hint  the 
others  should  have  pn-vented  it.  How  could 
they  possibly-  know  that  I  was  not  one  of  the 
wicked  set?  Yet  they  did  discriminate ;  nnd  here 
again,  always  by  the  merciful  providence  of 
God,  the  tilan  of  going  among  llie  people  un 
armed  and  unsuspiciously  Las  been  seen  to  dis 
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iirin  Ihclr  illMtriisl  and  to  iimkc  llicm  rcRiird  nic 
lis  a  frU'iiil."  Sonic  piipilH  Were  olilniiicil  from 
tlic  isliiiiil,  aixl  vviTt'  lakcii  to  llicir  home  airain. 
'  •  Tlu'  nalivcH  live  in  a  very  sad  way  ainoni:  lln'in- 
w'lvcM,"  ilic  l)islio|i  says  in  Ilit-  iccord  of  a  visit 
in  IH(W,  "  ImiI  they  liiiow  lis  now  in  many  parts 
ol  ilic  island,  anda  \isit  to  tlicm  Inis  Ixconic  far 
less  anxious  worl<  than  it  once  ujis,"  In  IHdU, 
he  writi's  ajrain,  "  I  have  li'iirnt'il  fiioiigli  of  Ihi' 
Ivcpcr  Island  lonjrnc  to  lallv  willi  sonic  dcjircc  of 
llucncy.  ...  It  tils  into  its  place  as  a  very 
friendly  nci^rliltor  of  Aurora,  and  still  more 
Kspiritii  Santo  and  Whitsuntide;  and  all  lliesc  ^o 
tiloriir  with  the  Hanks  Islands."  Thus  a  hope 
is  held  out  that  comparative  philology  may  yet 
<lo  something;  to  reduce  the  liahcl  of  these  island 
laii;;uai;es  into  unity.  The  hisliop  felt  now  that 
if  a  missiona'T  were  resident  ai.ioiif,'  the  natives 
of  Opa  much  .L.'ood  mi;;ht  lesult,  and  accord- 
in.L'ly.  hy  way  of  experiment,  thi'  Hev.  ('.  Mice 
wasleflthcre  for  a  forlni;;ht  in  1871,  and  was 
taken  up  aj.'ain  hy  the  '  Soiilhirn  Cross,"  and 
seven  hoys,  who  had  hci'ii  for  some  lime  under  in- 
.•■tructioii  a(  Norfolk  Island,  were  left.  Thus  the 
work  iH'iraii  on  Opa.  iMr.  Hice  returned  several 
times  for  a  monlli's  stay,  and  has  now  for  many 
years  heeii  in  eliarp'  of  the  inissiiMi  on  the 
inland,  where  he  has  his  residence  duiinj;  the 
winter  monlhs.  Schools  and  churches  have 
heeii  estahlishcd,  anil  a  wonderful  work  has  heen 
accomplished.  The  laiiLruajrc  of  .Moia,  the  com- 
mon toniiuc  al  Norfolk  Nlaiid,  is  now  well  un- 
derst(H>d,  anil  is  likely  to  heconie  the  vernacular. 
3.  Ara!:lia  or  I'eiitecost  Island,  -Hougainville 
siLditcd  theislandof  Ara^'haon  Whitsunday  (Mav 
L'-'d,  ITtiS),  .and  named  it  He  de  l'entec("ple.  lie 
dill  not  land  on  this  island,  and  little  was  known 
of  it  even  after  Cook's  voyau'e  Ihroiiirh  the 
uroup,  imiil  the  days  of  tlic  liishop  of  New 
Zealand,  who,  wilh.Mr.  I'atleson,  visited  it  in 
1S.">7.  They  rowed  to  the  shore,  where  they 
found  a  most  friendly  parly,  si.xty  in  niinilK'r, 
with  a  chief  iianud  Mankait  at  their  head, 
who  met  them  in  the  water  up  to  his  knees  and 
]iresented  the  hisliop  with  his  bunch  of  hriiiht 
colors,  a  compliinciit  which  was  acknowleducd 
hv  a  Lnft  of  a  halcliel,  and  then  the  hishop  and 
Mr.  I'atleson  stepped  into  the  water  and  walked 
with  him  to  land.  The  hisliop  had  already 
Hciiuiied  a  few  words  of  the  AHihryni  (an  island 
south  of  Pentecost)  lani,'iia^e,  ami  made  the  chief 
understand  that  he  wanted  water  for  his  ves.sel. 
A  supply  was  at  once  furiushed,  and  thus  the 
first  visit  passed  otT  satisfactorily.  The  island 
is  :!(i  miles  Ion;;  und  less  ihaii  Idniiles  wiile;  its 
elevation  is  ahout  •J.OIK)  feet,  and  al  some  places 
the  elilTs  are  very  steep,  hut  al  the  extreme  north- 
west there  is  a  landiiiir  place  called  Van  Maraiia. 
At  this  point  Bishop  I'aitc.son  fre(|uently  called, 
iind  ac(|iiired  the  lanf;na;re  in  use  there, "priiitiiiti: 
a  vocahulary  with  many  words  arran;;ed  gram- 
matically and  with  illustrative  sentences,  lie  soon 
became  well  known  to  the  natives,  and  in  18(13 
sat  for  two  hours  alone  amonu;  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, and  a  young  man  afterward  went  with  liini 
to  spend  a  year  lit  Auckland.  The  natives  con- 
tinued to  1)0  friendly,  and  occa.sionaily  lads  went 
in  the  schiHmer  to  tlif  institute.  There  is  a  eon- 
siderahle  population  on  the  island,   nfTording 

great  opportunity  for  niis.sionary  operations,  and 
ishop  Selwyn  Las  followed  up  the  work  of  his 
pudecessor  here  as  elsewhere.  There  are  now 
In  these  three  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides 
group  several  churches,  and  12  schools  with  23 
teachers  and  over  800  scholurs. 


Silomim  Mi)i>l».—TM<*  group  of  Islands,  dls- 
covered  by  Meiidana  in  15(18,  and  called  by  hitn 
the  Solnnuai  Isles,  because  he  siipposi'd  Ihein  to 
Ih'  the  source  of  King  .Solomiai's  "gold,  ivory, 
apes,  peacocks,"  lies  alioul  2(1(1  miles  to  (ho 
nio'thwest  of  the  New  Hebrides  group.  They 
were  first  visited  by  Hisliop  Selwyn  anil  .Mr.  I'af. 
tesoii  in  I8.'>i,  and  from  (hat  linic  until  his  death 
in  1871  Hishop  I'atteson  put  foith  every  ell'ort 
to  extend  to  Iheiii  the  blessings  of  ('hri-tianity. 
Stations  and  schools  are  now  established  u|>oii 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  group.  Al  Isaliel, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Solomon  Isles,  ihere 
are  three  schools,  and  Christianity  has  gained  u 
great  hold  on  the  |>cople.  Native  preachers  and 
teachers  in  charLTe  here  are  aided  by  the  prcsenci! 
and  advice  of  the  missionaries,  w^ieii  they  stop 
at  the  islands  u|Mai  their  annual  voyagis.  At 
Florida,  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Christianity  may  lie  indicated  by  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  life  and  labors  of  flunjcs  Sapibiiana.  a 
native  of  (tiiela,  southeast  of  Florida,  lie  was 
a  very  small  lioy.  perhaps  twelve  years  of  age, 
when"  Hishi  p  I'aiicson  in  18(1(1  look  him  to  New 
Zealand.  There,  at  Koliimarama,  iiiiil  after- 
wards at  St.  Harniibas,  Norfolk  Isljuid,  he  re- 
ceived the  teaching  which  bore  such  abundant 
fruit;  the  course  of  trainim.',  broken  only  by  the 
holiday  spent  aniong  his  own  people  once  iii  I  wo 
years,  was  continued  until  1877,  when  he,  with 
ills  wife  and  cliild,  si'llled  at  (iaela,  to  begin 
work  as  a  teacher.  The  ground  there  was  ei» 
tirelv  unbroken,  save  for  such  altcm|its  al  scIkkjI 
work  as  he  and  other  (!:iela  scholars  hud  beeu 
able  to  make  during  Iheir  holidays. 

Selling  himself  with  (|iiiet  and  nnlliiiching 
delerniination  agidiist  what  was  wrong,  his 
power  began  to  be  fell,  and  of  cour.'-e  met  with 
bitter  and  must  dangerous  opposition,  but  he 
))assed  unhurt  through  all,  though  the  threats 
of  vengeance  and  the  plans  to  kill  him  and  de- 
stroy his  propel  ly  iiiighl  well  liiive  daunted  a  less 
deli'i'iiiiiied  man.  ll  is  not  strange  that  his  work 
should  soon  have  begun  to  tell.  In  1878  he 
galhered  the  liisl-friiils  of  his  labors  in  the  bap- 
tism of  his  brolher  and  his  biollier's  wife,  with 
their  two  small  children.  Then  several  olhers 
joined  the  little  party  for  daily  prayers.  In 
the  following  year  a  great  change  took  place 
at  Gaela,  the  remarkable  b'ature  of  which  was 
the  evident  iiri'seiice  of  something  working  in 
the  minds  of  the  people --something,  the  mission- 
aries .said,  easier  to  be  coii.seioiis  of  than  to  de- 
of  it.  more  than  thirty 
After  three  years  of 
went  to  Norfolk  Island 
for  rest  and  meilical  treatnienl,  but  was  com- 
]ielle(l  lo  return  home,  allhough  his  health  was 
far  from  re»itored.  owing  to  the  troubles  brought 
111)011  his  jieople  by  the  iiias.sacre  of  11.  .M.  S. 
"Sandlly's"  boat's  crew.  His  inllueiice  with 
Kalekona,  the  (Jaeta  chief,  was  of  the  greatest  as- 
sistiuice  in  bringing  about  the  settlement  which 
was  tinally  secured.  In  1882  he  was  ordaineil 
deacon  in  the  jiresence  of  his  people,  and  from 
that  time  until  he  left  (iaela  in  188.').  for  anolher 
luiich-iieeded  period  of  rest  at  Norfolk  Island, 
and  to  receive  his  ordination  as  priest,  his  work 
became  even  nior«>  remarkable,  and  his  intliienco 
umoiig  all,  whether  Christian  or  heathen,  was 
greatly  felt.  Each  year  ,siiw  a  large  and  in- 
creasing numlM'r  received  into  the  church, 
w  Idle  the  lives  of  the  people,  delivered  from  the 
dread  of  their  native  suiHTstitions  and  the  fear 
of    treachery,   expanded    into    brighter    aud 
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hiippicr  chttiinulH.  Fiovwl,  reBpccti'd,  iiiul 
oboyi'd,  Clmrlcs  Siipiliiiiiiiit  wiis  the  ijuidiii;; 
])()WiM'  itinoiiir  Ills  piM>|)l)';  iiiiil  liJH  (Icutli  III  Nor- 
folk  Island  ill  Octolicr,  188,'),  Hfciiit'il  lo  tlir  ini:i 
Hioimrics  iiii  irrt-piiriililc  Idhs;  liiit  liis  work  \v:ih 
tukcii  up  by  otIicrM,  mid  i»  ciirncd  on  witli  k<><x1 

KIICCl'HH.        (MllCr     islllllds     ill     tlU'     SololllOll      fsll'S. 

upon  wliiiili  many  scliools  mid  cliurcliL's  Imvc 
lii'i'ii  t'stuliiislied,  aru  Sun  CliriHtoliai,  I'liiwn,  and 
Maliinta. 

Hitiiku  IhIiimIh  —h\  iliis  jrionp  lyinj;  t<'  llii' 
jiorlli  of  Ilin  Nt;w  llcliridcM,  ilic  mission,  us  lias 
lii'cn  said.  Iiiis  Im'(iii  iiiosI,  successful.  .M<ila 
is  now  a  Clirislian  island,  uiidci-  liic  cliai'i;i' of 
a  native  pastor.  Tliere  are  six  scliools  on  the 
islunii.  Molilav  and  Ha  an.'  also  luider  (iiii 
('liar;;eof  a  native  pastor,  ami  under  liis  aide  and 
active  sujieriiiteniience  Clirislian  work  is  pro- 
jiressiiiiT  favorably.  'I'ljeselKKils,  well  attended 
ami  well  taiijilil,  fairly  encircle  the  islmids,  so 
that  the  people  almost  everywhere  liave  an  op- 
|iortunity  of  atlendiii^r  one  or  otiier  of  tliem 
williin  reasonable  dist;iiiee.  At  a  reci'iit  con- 
tirmation  .service  on  Ha  tlie  cliurcl)  wa.s  too 
small  lo  bold  llie  coni;reKalion,  so  a  placid  was 
prepared  in  tin-  village  under  tlie  lai^c  spread- 
mi;  banians.  Mais  were  spread  for  the  candi- 
dates (80  in  number)  in  front,  wliilsi  theconi;re- 
pilioii  sal  behind.  The  whole  scene  was  beau 
tiful  in  the  .settini;  sunliifhl,  and  everythimc 
tended  to  make  the  occasion  a  bright  and  happy 
one.  At  Vaniia  Lava  live  schools  are  progressing 
favorably,  and  at  Ureparapara  a  school  under 
the  charge  of  ii  teacher  from  .Mola  is  doing 
satisfactory  work.  Many  baptisms  have  taken 
placid  ou  this  island.  At  Sania  Maria  tlicK; 
are  eight  schools;  many  of  the  natives  have  been 
bapti/.ed,  and  there  lias  been  a  universal  demand 
for  teachers,  E.xcellent  work  of  great  power 
anil  extent  has  been  done  by  tlie  native  deacon 
in  charge.  At  Merlav  earnest  work  had  been 
begun  liy  a  native  teacher,  but  the  bishop  on  his 
yearly  visit  in  18HH  was  met  by  the  sad  and  dis- 
heartening news  of  his  ill-con'diK't  and  the  con- 
setpient  breaking  up  of  his  school;  but  bad  the 
comfort  of  tiudiug  the  other  and  older  school, 
one  of  the  best  taught  in  the  group,  well  at- 
tcnde(l,  and  the  scholars  earnest  and  well-be- 
haved under  their  able  and  eiirnesl  Christian 
teacher.  The  little  reef  island  of  Howa,  with  a 
population  of  20  souls,  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
native  teacher,  and  tlic  peopU?  are  well  taught, 
industrious,  and  well  h.  liaved.  The  lillle 
church  building  recently  completed  is  a  great 
credit  to  tliein.  Having  little  or  no  timbiT  for 
the  luirpose.  the  walls,  seats,  communion-table, 
and  altar-rails  were  all  made  of  coral,  |ilasterc(i 
very  sniooihly  and  evenly  with  lime.  Tlie 
whole  is  excellently  tinished.  considering  tliat 
it  is  entirely  native  design  and  work.  A  great 
event  througlnut  the  Hanks  group  wits  the 
recent  visit  of  Mrs.  Selwyii,  who  landed  on  most 
of  the  islands  and  vi.sited  many  of  the  scliools. 
Her  presence  excited  an  intense  interest, 
and  was  productive  of  much  good  iw  well  as 
much  pleasure. 

In  1SH8  ft  number  of  cnnocs  were  blown 
away  from  the  islaiKl  of  Ti(^opia  (iiorthea.st  of 
the  Hanks  Islands)  in  a  gale,  and  three  of 
them  found  their  way  to  Hanks  Islands.  The 
occupants  were  most  hospitably  received  by  the 
people  of  Mota  anil  Molalava,  and  were  event- 
ually taken  home  by  the  bishop  in  his  V('s.sel. 
Two  most  friendly  visits  were  i)aid  lo  the  island, 
iind  volunteers  were  readily  forthcoming  from 


Molalava  to  establish  a  Ntation  there;  lint  tho 
jicople  were  afraid,  saying  that  if  these  teachcrH 
slioiilil  come,  disease  and  death  wiiiild  follow. 
They  wi'i'i'  afraid  also  lo  have  any  boys  go  to 
Norfolk  Island:  but  the  bishop  thiiiks  there  will 
lie  little  dilllculty  in  overcoming  this  natural 
hesitation,  and  hopes  Ibis  year  to  I'stabllsli  u 
Hlalion  on  iiii  islaiiii  to  which  the  path  has  been 
so  provideiilially  made  clear, 

III  tlie  'I'orres  Islands  very  little  progress  hiiH 
been  made  of  late  years,  but  a  very  good  teacher 
and  his  wife,  natives  of  Lo,  have  bei'ii  estab- 
lished tliere,  and  their  intluuncu  iilreudy  isbeiuir 
felt. 

Siiiilii  Cruz  hldiiiln,  —  For  nemly  three  cen- 
turies the  Santa  Crii/,  Islands  have  borne  a 
tragic  relation  lo  Kiiropeau  life.  Mcndaiia  died 
near  .Siiita  Cm/,  in  \M'}.  Captain  CarlererH 
expedition  in  II.  .M.  S.  "Swallow"  had  ex- 
perience of  sorrow  there  in  17l<T.  in  whicli  his 
maslerwas  mortally  woiiniied, and  his  lieiileliiiiit, 
gunner,  and  :i()  men  leiidered  incapable  of  duty. 
Several  of  tliem  died  tliere.  The  great  Krencli 
navigator,  \m  I'eroiise,  perished  with  all  Ids 
(Mimpany  at  Vanikora,  the  soul  hern  island  of 
the  group,  in  1788.  D'Kiilreeiisireaux,  sent  to 
search  for  La  I'eroiise  in  lTO;t,  ilied  as  he  sidled 
from  Santa  Cm/,  to  Ihc  Solomon  Islands.  In 
18(14  Hisliop  Paitcson's  boat  was  attacked,  and 
two  of  Ids  faithful  assistants  in  the  mission, 
sons  of  Norfolk  l.slanders.  died  from  the  wounds 
inllicted  by  the  .savagt;  natives.  In  September, 
1871,  Hisliop  I'aiteson  was  murdered  liy  the 
heathen  a  short  distanei!  oil  in  the  Swallow 
groiip,  while  bis  thoughts  were  full  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  its  people.  Hev.  J.  Atkin  and  a  native 
teacher  were  also  killed,  and,  lastly.  Commodore 
(loodeiioiigh,  when  on  a  mission  of  huinanity 
to  tile  natives  of  the  same  islands,  died  by  their 
hostile  arrows.  As  in  the  Hawaiian  Isiaiids,  in 
Samoa,  Fiji,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  the  Hanks 
group,  "tile  1)Io(m1  of  llie  martyrs  in  the  Santa 
Cru/.  Archipelago  and  in  tlu'  Solomon  Islands 
will  also  be  the  .seed  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Melanesian  Mission  will  reaj)  thi!  harvest.'' 
Already  sheaves  have  been  gathered,  and  Hisliop 
Selwyn,  in  his  report  for  1888,  says  that  Santa 
Cruz,  iillliougb  as  yet  without  maiiy  Christians, 
is  oi>en  and  friendly  to  mission  work,  and  tlio 
erection  of  a  cross  on  \Uv  spot  where  Commodore 
(Joodenoiigh  was  killed  proves  how  completely 
the  people  have  acc<'pled  the  jindTcr  of  peace 
and  frieiidsliip.  In  1888,  17  Santa  Cruzians  were 
under  insiriictioii  at  Norfolk  Islands. 

The  report  of  the  mission  for  188"^  ^the  latest 
received)  shows  TftO  baptisms,  iMI  contirnialions, 
83  stations,  145  teachers,  anil  2,514  .scholars. 

IVIclii  Ht'illinll,  a  town  in  the  Tiiticorin 
district.  Madras,  India.  Station  of  the  S.  P.  O.; 
1  missionary.  7  native  workers,  16  out-stations, 
197  church-member.s. 

IVIt'lkiioil,  a  district  of  Cochin,  India.  Sta- 
tion of  the  C.  M.  S  ;  it  churches,  1  native  pastor, 
541  communicants,  222  scholars. 

]VIt>ilHwi,  a  town  in  Lower  Egypt.  Mission 
outslation  of  the  I'liiled  Presbyterian  Church 
of  America  0872);  2  nativt?  worliers,  42  church- 
incnibers,  1  school,  50  scholars. 

IVIt'llliltlnn,  a  town  In  the  Negnpntam  dis- 
trict, India.  Station  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Society  (Kngland);  1  missionary,  86 
communicants,  570  scholars. 
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^('l»riiii(',  II  town  ill  ilii'  TmiiHviiiil.  Suutli 
Africa.  Htiilion  of  iliv  ilcrriniiiiMliur^  .MiHNioiiiiry 

hmifly. 

IVIviiilkiiii,  M  vIIImu')'  WfHt  (if  (>i'iM)iiiiali, 
Vcrsia,  nil  I  hi'  iMirili'r  of  Turltcy  ami  I'crxia.  Al 
viirioiis  liiiii'M  inissioiiuriis  from  Or  loniiiili  liavc 
lici'ii  stalioiii'il  tlirri'  for  work  miiioiii;  the  iiioiiii- 
tain  Ncstoriaii!*,  l)iil  llu'  work  lias  liccii  ililflly 
(diiiliirli'il  Ity  the  native  cliurcli  antl  (itistor. 

ITIcikII,  a  iiilNNioii  III  Wi'Mt  Arricti.  In  tlu; 
Mciiili  iManilry,  on  llic  coasi  nrar  Slicrbro 
IsJMiid,  lyin);  liclwrcn  lalitndi'  T  and  H  liorlli, 
and  loiiKitnde  HI    and  ill   cast 

In  1H:I1)  a  Spanish  slavcslil|i  called  the 
"  Ainlsliid  "  was  ca|ilured  liy  the  I'liilcd  States 
oil'  Lonv;  Island.  Forty  two  Afri<iins  were 
fonnd  on  the  vessel,  of  whieh  they  had 
taken  ]ios.session,  ami  they  were  eoimnltted  to 
|ail  on  the  eharp'of  ninrder  made  liy  the  Span- 
ish captain  Antlslavery  men  were  anai.scd  In 
their  Itehalf.  a  ecanmlltee  was  appoiiMcd  lo  raise 
the  funds  and  ti.i;lit  the  case  in  the  courts,  and 
llnully  the  sljiveswi're  declared  free  hy  iheorder 
of  the  Supicme  Court  of  the  I'nited  States  in 
.March,  1841.  The  <'ommlltec  was  llieli  cni- 
])owcred  to  return  them  to  Africa  and  sellie 
them  as  a  colonv,  and  with  the  funds  in  hand 
to  establish  a  nnsshni  ainoni;  them.  The  party, 
conslHtiii);  of  the  Africans  and  two  inisslonarles 
(one  married),  landed  at  Freetown,  Sierra 
J.,eone,  in  January,  \H4'i,  and  .soon  after  ii  site 
was  occupied  near  the  villairc  of  Kii.Mcndi, 
on  the  Little  Hooni  Kiver.  After  their  ih'piir- 
tnre  the  "  Amistad  "  conimiltee  was  merged 
into  the  I'liion  .Missionary  Society,  which  after- 
wards was  united  with  two  other  kindrc<l  so- 
cieties to  form  the  Anicricaii  .Missionary  Arso- 
ciation. 

In  spite  of  the  war  which  hroke  out  in 
IH^.')  in  the  Sherbro  country  and  continued 
several  years,  the  mission  pros|)ered,  and 
in  1811)  the  church,  orjiani/ed  in  1845,  numbered 
411  members.  Throuirh  the  inedialion  and  wise 
counsels  of  one  of  the  missionaries  the  war  was 
linally  brouirhl  to  u  clo.se,  and  peace  was  once 
more  known  in  the  .Meiidi  eounlry.  From  that 
time  till  185;{  the  work  inospered, reinforcements 
of  missionaries  arrived,  and  a  .station  was  estab- 
lished at  'IVcomio.  Tissaiiii  on  the  l\\)x  Hooin 
Uiver,  (tood  Hope  on  Sherbro  Island,  and 
Avery  Station  in  the  IJarnioo  country,  were 
successively  opc'iieil  as  mission  stations,  the 
latter  beliiv;  in  a  most  healthy  location  and  hav- 
inj:  an  industrial  school  comrecled  with  it.  The 
mortality  ainonj;  the  missiomiries  was  so  great 
that  Africans  or  descendants  of  Africans  were 
thouj;ht  to  be  thu  best  for  the  work,  and  a  luxlv 
of  missionaries  sailed  in  1877,  and  an  additional 
party  of  two  Fisk  I'ldversity  graduates,  with 
their  wives,  wa.s  sent  out  in  1878  ;  all  of  the.se 
took  at  once  a  vigorous  part  in  the  work. 

In  188:t  the  American  .Missionary  Association 
withdrew  from  its  work  in  Africa.  The 
^lendi  mission  was  ollered  to  the  .V.  B.  C.  F. 
>!.,  hut  on  their  declination  it  was  transferred 
to  the  United  brethren  in  Christ,  who.se  mis- 
siomiries had  loiiir  licen  laboring  in  close  pro.x- 
imity  to  the  mission,  and  the  mission  Is  now  in 
their  hands.  (For  present  coudition  of  the 
work  see  Shaingay.) 

Itlciiili  VvrNioii.— Tlic  Mendi  belong*  to 
the  Negro  group  of  African  languages,  and  is 
spoken  by  the  Meudi  tribe,  near  Sierra  Leone. 


The  Hev.  J.  F.  Sehnn.  of  theClnirch  MIsHlonaiy 
StM'lely,  tniiislated  the  four  (}os|M'Is,  allied  by  n 
native  of  the  .Mendl  country,  named  Harvey 
Ultcliell.  The  version,  for  wliicli  the  alphabet 
of  Dr.  lA-psiiiM  has  U'cn  adopted,  was  published 
at  the  reiiiiesi  of  the  Church  .Missionary  SiK'lely 
liy  the  Miilish  and  Foreign  HIble  Society  in 
1870.  In  addition  to  the  (iospels,  the  liiblu 
Society  piiiileil  in  1871  the  Acts  of  the  AlMistles, 
which  the  Uev.  H.  .lohnson,  a  native  .\frlcaii 
••lergyinan,  had  translated  for  the  Church  .Mis- 
sionary Society.  In  187'J  the  Kpistle  to  the 
liomalis  WHS  added  to  the  alrcadv  published 
parts  of  the  .New  Testament.  The  I'our  Uospclit 
were  on  exhibition  at  C'ulciiltn. 

IVIciKloxii,  South  America,  capital  of  Men- 
do/.a,  a  southwcsiein  province  of  Argentine 
Hepublic.  siirrouhded  by  several  canals,  one  of 
which  liaveises  the  tow  n,  and  the  banks  of  all 
of  which  are  fringed  with  iioplars.  Kvery 
available  spot  of  land  in  the  vicinity  Is  higlilv 
cultivateil  Population,  8,124.  .Mission  circuit 
of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  (Nortli) ;  1 
ordained  preacher,  1  unordaiued  preacher,  81 
chiirclMnembers. 

IVIfiiiiMiiltc  mNNi«niirv  !>i<»(>U>l)    (De 

diMipsge/.indc  Vereeniging).--l)e  doopsgexindu 
Veiceiiigingtot  bevonlerimg  van  Kvanirdiever- 
breiiliiig.  or.  as  it  is  genenilly  caned.  Tho 
Meniionite  .Missionary  Swicty,  was  founded  in 
Amsterdam  in  1840  and  works,  according  to  im 
last  annual  report,  .March  Jllsl,  18811,  in  tlio 
Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  inaintiiining 
one  station  at  I'likanten,  Sumatra,  and  one  at 
.Mergaredja.  Java. 

Tlic  coast-lands  of  Sumatra,  mostly  low, 
swampv,  hot.  but  extremely  fertile,  are  iii- 
habiteif  by  Mohammedans  who.  as  shown  by  a 
number  of  temples  now  falling  Into  ruins,  have 
lu'cn  converted  from  Muddhism.  On  the  pla- 
teaus in  the  interior  heathen  savages  are  found 
wild  were  not  w  holly  subdued  by  the  Holliuider.H 
until  1878.  The  Khi'iiish  Missionary  Society  has 
a  great  number  of  flourishing  slat  ions  "both 
among  the  .Mohammedans  and  among  the 
heathen.  The  Mennonite  station.  I'akantcn 
or  Hula  Hargot.  situated  at  the  bead  of  thi! 
IJatany  (iadis  Hiver,  was  founded  in  1871,  and 
has  gathered  a  congregation  of  about  'JOO  Chris- 
tians, piiiicipally  from  among  the  .Moham- 
medans. An  outstalioii  will  probably  very 
soon  lie  established  in  the  vlcinily  of  I'akMiiteii. 

Java,  "llie|iearl  in  the  crowii  of  Holland," 
was  heathen  throughout  when,  in  1594,  the 
Dutch  expelled  the  rorliiguese  and  built  Ha- 
lavia.  Now  it  is  Mohammedan  thnnighout.  In 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  Christian  mission- 
aries. The  population  consists  of  1:1.000,000 
Javanese,  into  whose  laiiiruage  the  Bible  was 
translated  liy  tJucricke  in  1856;  8, (XJO, 000  Sun- 
danesi'.into  whose  laiuiuaiie  the  New  Tesiament 
was  translated  in  187S;  ;{.000,000  Madureses 
and  .^lalayans,  207,00(1  Chinese,  and  3:1,700 
Kuropeans.  Most  of  these  people  are  lively 
and  alert,  and  the  country  they  inhabit  is  one 
of  the  most  luxuriant  spots  on  the  globe.  But 
the  oonslitution  under  which  they  live  makes 
progress  an  imixissibility.  According  to  this 
constitution  the  Dutch  (Jovernment  is  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  soil.  It  gives  to  each  native, 
when  he  comes  of  age  and  can  marry,  a  rice- 
field  or  a  coiree-garden.  for  wliieh  he  as  tenant 
mu.st  pay  a  tcrtaiu  rent  or  he  will  be  sent  to  the 
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g«lli\VH.  Wlliil  Hmiilii-*  lir  ijiIm"-  nliiivc  llic 
trill  Is  IiIh,  ImU  111'  Is  Iliil  lllliiHril  I"  mII  llis 
ihinIiii'Ih  III  iillvliiiil.V  liill  llli'  ilL'i-lili  III  llir 
|)illi'll  <<iivrl  llini'lit,  Mini  lllr  jillri'  »  llli  ll  lln'V 
y\yi'    is    llMil     III     Ainsliiiliiiii  In     n     t'oml 

trill'  llli'  I  Mill  ll  tiiiM'l  lllllrlll  1 1  I'll »  s  II  li'Vi'llllr  iil 
illmill  .'lO.IIIHI.IIINI  II  t'loiii  .liivii.  I'ki  wliirli  llir 
lliillilllilrls  liiivi'  liillll  llirir  liiiliiiilils  III  II  liiiil 
Mill  llli'  iiiilivrs  nil'  Irll  I"  ilii-  liln'  llsli  ill  II 
iliii'il  Up  sliiMiii.  Tliis  Myslrm.  wliiili  is  iinlliiiiL', 
lull  II  rliiuisily  iiiiiski'il  sliiviiv,  r\|ililills  willi 
Nllllliirlll  |iliiilllirss  why  lln'  IlillivrM  liiivr 
siiiu'lil  irl'ilKt'  III  II  sliit'ii.'iiil  MmIiiiiiiiiii'iImii 
lillillisiii,   lliini|.'li  ( 'lirislliiiiily  uiis  nlVilril    lllilii 

III  III!-.  liTiiiiin;   |Hi|iiiliili I  iiliiiiil   '.'i.ltiHl, 

OIH)  I I'll'  lliiir  lllr  Ml  hirsi'iil  '.M  ( 'In  I- 1  lull  mis 

hiiillill  ii's  III  \MilU  liliiiri  llli'  ilin'rliiiii  III  I 
(irniiMii  .mil  ^1  iMilrli  sin;iilii's,  mill  il  is  i  li- 
miili'ii  lliiil  llii'V  liiiM'  m.'iilr  iiliKiil  III.INIO  loii 
Mils  iiiiiiiiu'  llir  iiiiliMs  'I'll!'  Mi'imiiiiili' 
.sliiliiiii  Ml  Mrr'.'iliriljii  liiis  111!  iiii'iiiliiis  iiinl  'i 
nut  slMliiHIs  Try  mImuiIim  \\illl  HI  lllrlllliils, 
Ki'ilimi'.  liriiil.JMlii'i  Willi  IK,  llomlo  willi  III 
IImii'iiImwm  Willi  ill).  Mini  .Iii|iiiim  w  illi  '.'  in  nil 
:ISS  niillllii'ls  Tllr  Ni  W  'ri"llllllilll,  llllllsliilril 
liy  llli'  ini^siiHiiiiy  .Imiis/.  Iiiis  mIkmiIn  Iiiiii 
111  ill  1 1  1 1,  mill  II  Irimsliilinii  ul'  llir  U|i|  jrslmiii'lil. 
Is  ill  |iri'|>tiriili<iii. 

1l«-iiiioiill<*«,     l'i»r«'l|(ii    ^l««loiiiii') 

M«»4-I«'ll    III'.       l|rMili|llllllrl    .     Millnlil    S<|ll:lli'. 

I'rilll  ,  ('.  S  A.  Till'  llli'-siiiil  wiilU  riillii'il 
nil  liy  llli'  Mrniiiiiiitr  Uriiniil  ( 'onli'irin  r  <>l 
N'liill:  Aini'i'ii'ii  is  snlilv  miiii>ii"s|  ilir  I  Ih'miiih' 
mill  Ar:i|iiilii>i'  liiilimis  in  ImliMii  IViiiliiiy . 
'I'lii'  Wiiilt  WHS  lirL;iiii  iliiiini.'  Iln'  siiniiin  i  ul 
IHHO  liy  S  H.  Ili'iiry.  s<  nt  niii  iinilii  llir 
IIIIM|ili'r4  III'  llir  \trimii|iili'  .Missjcui  jlniiiil. 
I'li'i'tril  li\  llli'  Oi'iirliil  ( 'iinlrt'i'iii'i'.  A  mis 
xliill  slMllini  WHS  llrsi  rsliililislii'il  nrill'  llli' 
Cliryi'imr  mill  AimjimIhh'  iiKiiiry  iit  |)mliii" 
lull,  I.  'I'.  A  lllissiiiil  lliillsi'  WHS  lillll'  ;ill(l  MII 
liiililsliiiil  liiiMliliiiL',  si'liiiiil  I'm'  yiiiiiu^  linliMlis 
isliililislinl  In  Krliiiiiiiy.  |SS'.'.  tills  missii'ii 
liiiiisi'  WHS  ili'siiciM'il  liy  liri'  mill  ii  lmi,>i'r  mnl 
tiimr  siilislimliill  ilwi'lliin'  I'lrrlnl  in  ils  jilnir. 

A  yriir  III'  Iwii  ImIi'I  minllirr  sliiiimi  wim 
ii|iriiril,  iiliiiill  iVi  mill's  niiillrAi'sl  nf  llir  llrsl,  iit 
( 'miliiiimrnl.  I.  T.  Ilrn'  iilsn  II  'rliiiiij  will 
Mliiiii'ij    iiiiiliit'  III  Mil'  iiiM'  in   Miiilim-lnii      Itnlli 

llllVi'  lirrll  rilltiril  nil  Nilnc  mill  lUi'  Will  llllnl 
Willi  |ill|i|ls 

III'  iilis  llirsi'  Iwn  NtiillniiH  iiiimIIii'I  is  In  In' 
I'sliililisllril  lirill'  llir  Wllsliilii  ItiM'l  lllinlll  HO 
Iliili'M  s'liilliwi'sl  III  Miuliiii'lnii,  wlirir  II  ihiy 
HrlliHil  is  In  III'  n|ii'liril  ill  riiimrrlinii  willi  nllii'i 
lllissinll  wmli.  ill  llilililinll  In  till' si'lmnls  ill  In 
illmi  Tri'i  iliiry ,  III!'  itniinl  iniiinltiins  m  </nvri'ii 
tlli'lll  rnlill'iirt  Ni'liiinl  Inr  IniliMlls  ill  lliilslniil, 
Kllllslls. 

llfHilll'H  till'  llllHMlllfllll'IrN  mill   llll'if  W  iviM  llllll' 

lirr  M  lllimlirl'  nf  iiiiilr  mnl  t'lliiiili'  lii'l|ii'rs, 
lllllnlii;  wlinlll  lllr  si'vi'tiil  niitlvrs.  (llir  irunt 
(It'll W'liink  In  Ilii'Wnik  ix  lllr  Mirkly  rninllllnii 
of  till'  Illillmis,   milliy   nf   llir  IIIuhI    litnlllislni'  nf 

llir  yiiiim;  iiii'ii  liriiiir  riilli'il  iiwiiy  liy  iIcmIIi 
\\  lli'll  II  limit  In  llli  I  r  ii|inii  rmi'i'is  nf  iiMfiilni'ss 
'I'lirli'  II  ri-  !t  Mil  III  III  III  srhiH  lis  with  ii  I' it  ill  iiltriiil. 
ami  nf  r.'.'i,  mi<|  '.■  jilm  rs  fur  sImIciI  iiii'iiililiit;, 
lliiiili^li  MS  yi'l  III!  I'liiinlii'N  liuvr  licrii  nri/iiiil/.nl 

IVI«*ri*iiril  (Mrrkmii).  a  town  nf  Cinu'v.  In- 
lllii,  III    mill's    wrsi    nf    Sri'ili);ii|ii>laiii,   7','  liiili'M 
linrtliiMst    frniii    Kmiiiiiiinri'.    155    inilrH   niiiiiIi 
\VI'hI    nf    HmiirilloM'  A    |ilrlisi|||l      liiwtl,     rnlll 

jmiaflvi'ly  wi-ll  Inilll  mnl  wril  krpl.     I'limair 


riinl,   ilmiiji.   lii'iilliiy.     I'n|iiilatliiii,  ll.'v"v'7.  Hill 

lllls,  Mimli'lns,  (  llllslllllls,  I'll'  MIshlnll  sliillnll 
llllsji'  .Mlssiniim  V  Sim  Irly.  'J  llllsslnmii  ii's  iilnl 
w  Im's,  I  nllii'i  lii'ljii'is,  I'lN  rniiimiinirmils,  I 
mil  Nliillnii.  V!  Ki'linnlH,  ri5  Hrliiiliii's 

1l«>rtflir«*lUll,  ll  liiw  II  nf  .liivii,  I'liisl  I  mill's 
MIssinii  sliilimi  nf  till'  Mi'iinni.ili'  .MIssiiiiimy 
Snrli'ty  lllnlliillill,  Iiiis  III)  rliilicli  lliriiilirls  mii| 
.'l  mil  sliiliniiH  Willi  UHH  I'liiiii'li  nii'lllliris 

n«>iiiiiii,  Wlllliiiii  91.,  ll  I'tlmi  Intl. 
Mm's  .  IS  A  ,  Si'iihiiilii  r  l.ilh,  |h:III.  ^'iMilii 
Mini  Ml  lllllVMIil  I  IllM'Isily  INri.'i,  Aminvrr 
'I'lnnln^'irill  Srlllilllliy  IN.'iS,  nlilllini'il  NnVrlnllir 
V!lllll  n!    lllMl    Mill,    sllilril  Ils  II    llli'i'lnlllll  V   nf  lllll 

A.  II  «'  K.  .M..Imiiiimi\  r;ili,  IM.'.II.  Inl  •Viiikiy. 
ii'iH'liinir  Smyinii  l''rliiiiiity  '.".'il,  Ailiimin|ili> 
Apiil  'J.'il.  Aflrf  M|irliilili».:;  ll  frw  liiniillis  ill. 
lllr  IlllliT  |illirr  III  slllil\illK  'ruiKisIl,  llr  Willi 
Willi  Mr,  I'lmkln  llii'  mw  sliilimi  nf  l'liili|i 
|Mi|inllM,  w  Inrr  In'  irlllMiinil  lill  liisilnilll  l{r 
IlllllilUr  finlll  < 'nl|slmililln|i|r  willi  Ills  wifr  III* 
WHS  mil  liy  IIm'  iiiniinli'ii  In  ii'iiinls,  mnl  lis  lii< 
WHS  iilinliliii).'  fiiiiii  lii'i  Imrsi'  III'  fill,  |iiiri'i'il  liy 
twnliiillsin  Ills  litilil  nIiIi'  His  iliiilli  whs  iiI 
linisl  iii'>lmilHiiriiiis  ,Mis  .Mriimii  |irmri'ilri| 
Willi  llir  llnily  In  l'llill|>|in|inlis.  wIlilrlllK  fll 
lllTlll  InnU  pi'liri'  .llll\  Mil,  ISII'J  'I'lirll  |nl 
InW'i'il  H  Inil^'.  mnl  li'ilinus  -.Itliii^li'  lnlllill|.<:  llll> 
llllllili  irrs  In  jiislirr  I'Ai'iy  rniiriiviililr  r\- 
rilsr  fill'  ili'l.'iy  wiis  lirmi^'lil  fniwiiiil  liy  llli' 
'I'lllkisli  (Jnvi'l  nilirlil,  lull  111  lilsl  11  rnti\lr!lnli 
WHS  siTllliil,  mill  III"  mrll  Wi'll'  I'M'I'lllril, 
This  WHS  11  iiimIIi'I'  nf  H|irriHl  innmrlll,  MS  ll  UJIH 
mil'  nf  lllr  li'W  IiisImihi"  wlirli'  Mnshliis  Imvi' 
yilMrlril  lllr  ilriilh  |irliMlty  fni  lllr  miililri  nf  a 
(liii'limi,  mill  llli  |iliim|il,  rmit'ilii'  miinn  nf 
till'  .ViiH'iii'Mii  1,1'i'Mlinii.  ''ii|i|iiii li'il  liy  llir  \'.i\y;- 
lish  ('niisiil,  ninliiiililrilly  iliil  nun  h  In  insiirii 
IhrNiifil',  nf  .Vimrirmis  in  I  iiiMlliiii'  Ihnnu'li 
llir  niiiMll  \  Till'  iiiiiyri'.iil  I'sli'i'iii  III  whirli 
Ml.  Mi'iIhiii    win-   llllll  hy   nil    w  lin   Unrw   liiiii 

IIIHill'  Ills  InsN  willi'ly  fill,  i>:.i!  :llll'l|i'lr'l  liill 
niilii'r  nf   linny  In   tl'i-    iirlinll    of    llii'    l'uvi'I'I,. 

llU'llf. 

IM<-rH«-k,  .lilllH**  l.jliliill,  ll.   Ml   iMiin 

Hull,  .Muss  r  S.  A  ,  f>linlilHlril  Hi  :\liilir|s| 
CnlliiM'  |s;ll(,  mnl  llir  Thinlnririil  Srlllilllliy, 
rnllllllliiH,  S,  ('.,  IX'.V,\,  nliliiiliril  MS  II  llli'isinmil  y 
In    rilsin     IHIII.    llllll    HIliM'll    III      Tllllli/     |H:t,'i 

i\flri    hiliniiiu'   miinm'   llli'   Mnlimiiiniilmis  Inr 

IwiiM'MI'i  llr  |ninrll  llir  Nrslnlimi  .MIs'.inli  ill 
IMiimiiJHli,  id'  irlilliH'il  In  .XinriliM  in  l^l.'i, 
Mini  lii'i'Minr  luiilnr  nf  llir  I 'niii;ii  I'lilininil 
(  liiiri  h  Ml  Amhi'isl,  w  hiti'  In-  ilinj  in  IMtltl. 
Ill'  WHsWrll  Vrl'si'il  ill  rilslml.  Allllilr,  IlllilrW, 
Turkish,  On  rk,  i.Hliii.  mill  l''triirli.  llr  whn 
Inli'ii'sti'il  In  Ihi'  I'i'islmi  liiiii'iiiivi'  iinil  lilriii- 
Inn,  mill  tM'i|iinilln'il  his  |ii'n|irily  Im  llii'  fnr- 
llllllinlinf  fiilll  rr'sliill 'irllnlms|ii|iM  ill  Alllhrlsl 
(  'nlli'i'r  mill  I  'iiliimlilH  Srlllilllliy  .  Ill'  |illlllis|!i'i| 
"  liih'  mill  Id  lii'lnll  nf  .Mnlimiimril.  "  Irilllhhllril 
flnm  llli'  I'rt'slMli;  •'  Krilh'M  Mvlilriirrs  nf 
rrnlilli'rV,  "IrMII'illllrillllln  I'i'IhIhIi:  "  A  I'lll'llil- 
ly  'Ii'i'iiiIni'  nil  llir  (lirlsllaii  Ui'li^liiii,"  Mini  a 
lull  wnlk  nil  Asllnlinlliy,  Irfl  III  lllMllllsn  i|il 
mill  liHiisliili'il  llllll  I'i'I.sImii 

1l<*r<illM',  11  rily  IIM  till'  Niillllli't'll  ciiiinI  nf 
AhIii  .Mllinr.  lllinlll  IMI  liilIrM  f-iiiii  Tuimiis. 
Oliirilllllly  11  mrrr  iMIlilillK-lilMi'r  fnr  hIi'IIMIith  III 
ircrivr  llii'  inrii'liiiiiillsr  hmii^lil  hy  raiiivmiM 
finill  Sniilhi'iii  Asia  iM  llllll,  il  has  lirrnliK' a  |inl'l 
nf  riinshlrl'iihli'  liii|inilntn  r.  ll  Urn  Vi'iy  liiW, 
ami  In  vi't'j'  iiiiihil'liiiis,  hh  flial  llir  licftci'  claiM 
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■  if  llir  IiiIiiiIiIIiiiiIk  HMJilr  In  vIIIii^'cm  mi  llir 
.•.lii|ii'  iif  III!' llli>iinlllill-<  II  (l\\  lllllrs  iIIhIiiiiI,  III 
lril.><l  lliiuii^'li  III''  Ik'I  '•nniinri  iiiihiIIih.  'I'lir 
|ii<|>iiliilli>ii  liii  liiiIrM  ii'|iirNrnliillvri<  ul'  rvriy 
nil  r  i>n  llir  liolilrl  III  llir  ,^|l  ililrl  llilirilll.  'I'lii' 
^iriiln  |iiirl,  liowrvn.  iiir  nl  llir  Niiwilryt'li 
Kill,  mill  NpriiU  Itir  .\riiliir  liiiii.'nii|.'i<. 

.Misslnii  »i>il\  wiiH  riiiiiiiii  III  I'll  liy  till'  \  It. 
<'    K    M    iiil-<'<iiiiiMi ii'H   III    Ailiinii.   llllll   II  hiinill 

I  iillrlri'llliiill     »  IIH     ^'jllllrll'il  l.lllrl      llir      l(r 

lot'lllril  I'li'-llVll'l  hill  III  I 'iiMllllllIrl  (llllll  ll  III 
Anil  llni  llilli''triii'il  llir  Itrv  I'livlii  iMi'lliriiN, 
M  l>,  III  lllh  liliirr  riiilii  l.iiliiUly  I'll,  llllll  III' 
rniiiiiii'iM  I'll  '>vii|U  tiniiilif'  llir  Ntlsiill  >  I'll. 
I'lolll  i..|illii.',  hi'IiiiiiIm  Imvr  llllll  s|  ml  11 1,  llllll  I  III' 
»|||U  Is  lllli^'ll'i'ilm',  lllllliMll'll  llir  IIiImsIiiii 
mlr'4  liiivr  lirrii  i'iiiii|irllril  In  iriiinM'  lliili  iril 
ilriiir  III  'I'liiMiiH  mill  Ailiiiiii  on  iii ninnt  nl'  llir 
IH'I'Vlllrnrr  nl   Irvri . 

^«->i<>|l«»lllllllll,  iiili'Iniillv  III)'  riiiiiitiv 
'■  lirlwirn  III!  ilvi'I'i."  I  r  .  llir  TI^'iIh  mill  llir 
l'',ll|lllllllr'<.  1 1  i'l  nnl  II nw  II  |ili||llrMl  llivlNlnll,  llllll 
llir  III  III  1-4  I  I'll!  I  illMrlrnll)  liv  ill  Mill  III  WlllrlH, 
lull  In  f'riiriiil  ll  inny  I"  siiiil  In  Ini  liiili  llir  »  Imlr 
|illilli  III  llir  Xllliry  nl  llir  'I'i^'lls  linin  Mmilln  III 
llir  ninlli  In  lliu'ilml  nl  rvrn  llir.'.nlii  nil  llir 
.sniilli,  mill  riniii  Ihr  l')ii|iliriilr .  nti  IlirWrsI  In 
llir    /,ll|.'lns     MnlinllllnH      iit     llir     rrr^lllll     lllililrl 

■  III  llir  ril'<l.  ll  l'nlll|ir|Ni".  llir  rllli  ".  nt  MlUillll, 
.Ir/ilrll.  Mii'.lll  iNillrVrlll,  Slllrlllllllll  \  r  ll,  llllll 
IliiV'.iliiil  i'lir  III  III  I  i<  I'Miiinlillnmlly  Irilllr,  iiml 
rvrn  linw  ll  |iln|irllv  riilllviilril  \Miiilil  ylrlil  ll 
unliilrillll  IniiriiMi'  'I'lir  |iiipiiliillnn  mrrliirllv 
A  liiliM  mill  (  'llli'ilimr<  nt  llir  .liirnliilr  mill  (  liiil 
llll'lin  Nl  rl><  'I'lir  KiioIiIh  livr  innvlly  nil  llir 
innliiiliilllH,  mill  rninr  lliln  llir  jillllll'i  liil  lllril 
Wllili  T  |iiiMlijiM).'r.  MU'tinii  \\.il  It  I',  rmilril  nil 
liy  llir  A    II.  ^'    I''    .M.  iMii'  {'iiitirni  'I'liilirN  mill 

Assy  I  ill  IlllislnllH  nt  llllll  llnmill,  »  llll  mIiiI  liillH  ill 
Mmillii  llllll  .MiiNiil.  'I'lir  I'li'sliN  In  Inn  llnmil 
I  Nmllil  Ih  rnliilf'iiiv:  il'<  wniU  mnnni.'  llir.S\iliir 
Ni'Hiiii  liiiiH,  rminil  In  liii).'r  nnnilii  ■->  nrni  Mir^iil 
mill  I'Mrliillii^^  n|i  llir  Viillr\snr  KihiiiIIsIiiii 
'I'lir  ( '.   .M    H.   liiiH  II  inlNilniimy  nl   IIiilmIiiiI 

^t'llllM'lllllll,  Ninlinll  lit  llir  Wrslryilll 
Mrllinill'.l  MlMNlniiniy  Snrlrly  In  llii'  (inllr  iIim 
till  I,  (rilnii:  I  rliniirl,  I  liiiHHinnmy ,  'sTi  riiiii 
liiiinlrmiH,  'J.'ii  |iii|ilU 

tIfllHitlUI  4'lMll'fll  III  4'llliailil,   1IIm> 

kUiIIIII'}    ^•K'U'I),      llriii|i|iliillri>.,   T nin, 

('mniilii         Till'  MIsMJniiiiiy   .Smlrly  (it  llir  .Mrlli 
nillsi    rlinirli    \Mr<   ni).'nnl/rl    I.H'M        AI    IIiiiI 
liiiir,   In     iiilililliiii    In   \MiiU    iininiii'    llii'   wliilr 
Mi'ltlri'<,  siiiiir  rlVnils  Wrir  lirini'    llinilr  In  Iriirli 
llir  Hi'iillrliil  hmnl'i   nl    I  iii|inii><  ill  I  >lilnl  In  w  ll  ll 
till' (.rii'<|irl    iiirsMii'r,  iiiiil   ll    wiis  wllli    n  virw  nt 
iMi'iiilini'  llir  wnrU  llllll  llir  Sillily  wiin  tiiiini'il 
'    llr    Inrnlllr    liil     llir     lll'-l     Will    Will     Ii'hh    llinll 
flflO.       Nriil  ly  till  yrlll's  lliivr    |imshii|    llNMiy,  mill 
llli     llll'.'.lnnmy   Inlrr  III     llir   rlilllrll    linw   nillll 
lirls  '.niilr  .'lIMt    prlsnll'l     ilirlllilllii'    llll--inlim  Irs. 
IriirlinH,      iiilri  |irrlrl'<,    llllll     lintlvr    ii'^'-i'-lmils. 
lull    linl    Inrliiillni'    lliili    w  Urs        'j'lir    ||rli|    nl' 
n|>rnilliin     llir-   r\li mini    liiilll     ll     Inrlinlr'i    llir 
H  linli     nl     liir    Dnniininll       N  I'll  rnllllll  llllnl,    Itrl 
li'.ililii     llllll    .liipnii      vtlilli     tlir    Inrninr    Iiiih    In 
I  lr'i«ril  In  nvrl    lf'>'|.'», llllll  Till-.    Iiiilinlrs  lini  |i 

lliiiiir  llllll  l''nii'lf:ii  wiiiU.  mill  iln-  niliii  riiinl 
I'  iiiliiiini-liiril  ll)  mil   linirrnl  Itnmil 

.Mlliii'i^'li    tlirii.    is    linl    iinr    fiiiiil    unit    mir 

IKIIIlll)'!  nil  III  111!  \Mllk  ilslll  Is  ilMllill  llllll 
M'Vriiil  ilisllni  I  ilr|imliiiriilH.  'I'lir  llniiir  wmit 
Cnilliiil    Di.iiii'HlK     iiiiHsimit.)    I  inliiiiii'M  nil    llir 


ilrlirllilriil  llrlili  nl  llir  rlilllrll  .ililiin;.;  llir  I'JI^ 
lisil  ''|irilltlnt'  |lrn|ilr  llirnll^-llnlll  llir  |)nllllnln|l, 
ill  Nl  »  liiiiiiilliinif  mill  Hriininlii  'I'lirsr  IIiIiIh 
llir  :IIHI  In  nilllllirl,  wIlll  llll  inlsslniim  lr'<  miil 
'III. Hill  rnliiiniinirmils  'I'lir  r  \|iriiilil  iiir  mi  llii< 
llninr  WniK  lllltl  llll  WIIN  11  lllllrnM'l  fNi.MM, 
'Tills  ilr|imlniriil  >;  iiiisNiniimy  rlVml  Is  run- 
hinnlly  rlimi^'.ln^',  I'  ii'<iiiiii  li  in  rvny  \  rm  Miiint 
nt  llir  llninr  liiissiniis  lirrmnr  srM  filslnlnlnfj; 
illiil^M's,  wliilinii  llirnllirt  liiiniliiru  llrlils  mil 
liriliv.  rniislmill\  llililril,  rs|iri  iiilly  In  llir  nrw 
sill  Irliiriils  nl  llir  nlilrl  |>liiviiiirH.  in  llir  Inn  III 
\\i  "ll,  llllll  III  il  I'.li  ( 'iilninlilii 

'I'lir     liiilimi     ini'isiniiM    nil'    In    Oiilniln.    ||ir 
Nnilliwi'l.    mill    lliill'.li   (  nliiiiiliin        'riii\  nil' 

II  in  iiiinilii'i,  wllli  III  iiiisslminiirN,  'J(l  imllvr 
ns'.lslnnlH,  V!H  IrnilirlH,  iiinl  I',.'  iiilri  I'lrlrls  m  n 
Inllll  inlssiniimy  tnrrr  nl  Hill  'I  In  nniiilirl 
nl  I  niiiinlllilrnnts  is  1.11)17.  'I'lirir  is  n  llll  |.'i'  III 
iliisliliil  liisllliilr  nl  iMiilirry,  Unlmin,  ulirir 
lllinlll  IIMIInilimi  ymilli  nt  Imlli  '<r\rs  llir  rilll- 
iiili  ll  mill  limnril  In  viillniiM  IihIiihIi  inl  |iiiisii||h, 
nl'.o  11  I  Iniiir  Ini  I inli.'in  >' ll  l'<  nl  I'nil  Mniiisun, 
II  r.miil  mi  I  )|  |ilinnii|-r  nl  Mnilry,  N  \V.  'I'. 
'Illrlr  lirr  Iwil  Inilllsli  llll  lll'llllllrs  lirill)'  m. 
^'Iini/ril  ill  llir  Nnltliwrsl,  wlllili  il  Is  liiiliril 
will  III'  ill  n|irinllnii  in  Ihr  iirni  tnliiir  'I'lir 
r\|iriiillliiir  mi  llir  liiilimi  wnik  Iniil  yrni  wiiH 
miH.MlH. 

'I'lir  ii'siiIIm  III'  iiilHMlmi  wmU  nlnniif  llir 
lliilinir.  liiivr  lirrii  nt  llir  liinsi  rniniiliii' lii^j; 
Itlliil  \\  llllll'  llllll  s  linvr  lirrli  in  Inlinril  limn 
Inn  lull  ism  mill  sn|iriHilllnn.  iiiiil  iiiiiny  nl  llinn 
\Mill>  \\nrl|i\  III  llllll  liii'li  rnlllli^  n'<  tnllnwriM 
nt  llir  i.milli  ,\  sli'liillriinl  illl|s|  i  nl  inn  nt  llir 
vnliir  lit  Mil  '.r  inishiniis  is  Iniinil  In  llir  tin  I  lliiil 
nnl  nlir  Inrlnlirl  nl  nillirirlll  nt  llir  MrlllniliNi 
(llllll  ll  nliinni.'  llir  InilimiK,  iinr,  sn  tilt  iih  In 
Kiinw  II,  lit  liny  I'lnlolniil  iiiisslmi,  vmih  liii|iliriil 
I'll    III    llir  irvnil   lliiil  iiirllllril  ll  Iriv  yrnisnK<>, 

'I'lir   l''iiiii  ll  iiiissimis  nir  riillii  ly  In  llir  |irnv 
llirr   III'   (jnrlirr        'riir\   nir  II   in    lilllliliri .   with 
(I   lillMMlnlini  lis.     I    IrnrliriH,    mill   srvrinl   rii||im 
trills        llliililiiii-s  In  nirmiininilnlr  IIKI  |in|iilHiif 
liiilli     sr\rii     liiivr     linn    rln  Inl    nl     n    i  nsl    iif 
l|l|II.IIIHI   In    llir  Hii'iiiiliH  nl    .Mniilrrnl.   nml    IliU 
lir.lilillr  lilils  fnil   In  lir   ii    linwrilnl    ni'i  nry   fill' 
l^'iinil        'I'lir   \MiiU    ninmii.'    llir    l''ii'iii'li  is   lirriil 
Imly    liyltn.'    nml    ililliriilt,    liiil    is    nnl    wllliiiilt 
iiiiinv      riirmiin^'ini'      si^'ns         I  iii|iiriili<i|inlily, 
(purlin    is  llll    ^'inil  iiiiilili  III  ill  (  'iinniln''.  riiliilr, 
linl    llir   iniililriii    will  lirsnUnl,  if  nl  nil,  nliiliK 
rviini'i'liinl  inllii  I  lliiili  pnlllirnl  linis 

Till  nlilv  l''nlrit'li  VMilK  lit'  llir  .MrllinilUl 
(  linirli  i'.  In  .Ininii  'I'lils  iniHHlmi  wiim  lirjiiii 
in  |Hi:i,  wlirii  lun  inrii  wrir  sriil  In  llir  llrlil. 
.\l  llll  inrsriil  llllll'  llirirnir  II  iiiIssIiiIih,  wIiIi 
M  nils. imiiii  Irs.  'Jll  nt  u  limn  mr  nnllvr  nsslsl 
nnl'  'llll  I'Vpi  iiililnir  liisl  ynit  mi  llils 
lillinill  nl  llir  WiilK,  WIIH  iivri  li'.'it,l)Hi'  ( )vri' 
ll\r  \rnl''  urn  it  rnlli'i'r  VkllH  rslnlil  islinl  III 
'I'nl.xn,   ill  si).>nrl|  Ms    linllllll)?  Kl'linnI   till    11   linllvi' 

iiiliilsliy.  mill  iil'.n  In  iillmil   ii   ^'iiihI   rilin  nlinii, 

llltllrl'  (llli'ilimi  lllls|ilil's.  In  Vnllll).'  llllll  wllll 
niii'lil  III'  ilis|iiisril  III  iiMiil  lliriiiNilvrs  nl  iN 
llilMllllnvrs  Sn  |in|illlm  lliil  lllis  si  linni  lir 
I  ninr   liming'  llir  ll|s|   \ii\\ ,   Iln    liiiili|lii|^>    linil  In 

III  I  lilni  t.'nl.  llllll  llir  liilrsi  ii|inils  slinvt  nliiilll 
'JIHI  \nlilil'  nil  II  nil  llir  iri'islrl,  mill  llir  w  nl  It 
III  llir  silinni  lilllill  ll  miU  ll\  llir  r.Xlrlll  n|  llir 
liiillililii's  mill  llll  iiiilliliii  nt  Irnrliris  nil  llir 
slilM  'llir  \\  nliinll  '.  .Missinnniy  Miiili'lN  nl  llir 
Mi'llinill^l  (llllll  ll  is  lllsii  ilnllii,'  pniiil  wnllt  III 
.Inlimi  'riii'\  linVr  mi  rxrrllrni  Inillrs'  srliniil 
III   I'lik^n,  wliirll  Ik  |i||||ii|i|/.|'i|  In  tlir  Illll  ri||illii 
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ily  of  III"'  iMiililiii)!"'  mill  sliilT.  Tlicy  liiivc  iilso 
<liiir>r<'  "f  IwoscIhmiIh  .sii|)|i(irlc(l  liy  llir  imlivr-, 
(inc  lU  Kiifii,  mill  till'  iitlicr  nl  Sliiil/iinlui. 
'riii'si'  M-liiiiiN  ail)  mil  only  viilimliic  iis  mi 
ciluciiiiimiil  fiiric,  Ixit  nrc  funtri-H  of  ffniwlii;,' 

CVlllUrll-lic   pIlWIT. 

A  frw  yi'iii's  ayii  III'-  iliurcii  liml  a  |iii)viilrii- 
tial  liill  '"  li(';:lii  wipik  miiDin;  llic  ('iiiiHM-  uf 
lii'iiixli  (  ciliiinlila.  Tlifrf  aif  now  It  iiii>>siiiii<. 
2  ini--iiiiiarir-,  ami  ♦>  trarlirrs,  'I'liiTr  air  7(1 
coiiiimiiiii'mil-'.  CiiiiiiiiiHliiiiis  liiiililiii;r'<  have 
liiTii  iktIciI  ill  Vamniivir.  ami  a  ^ilr  in 
V'idoria  si-emvil,  on  wliicli  Imililiii^'s  arc  lirlii); 
criTlnl. 

Mrlli'iih  ill  viii»iii;i  mill  ilinfiii ruin;/ f inula.  In 
llii'*.  a-  ill  iilliiT  inallris,  llir  Smiily  iudccciIs 
U|iiin  llir  n>lllii'\i<ili:il  |il'im'i|ilr.  Il  is  mil  li'fl 
III  llii'  Vdliiiilaiy  arliiiii  kI'  iiuliviiliial  ('iiliL''ii'iri(- 
liiiii>  111  nii«r  iir  rvpriiil  imiiiry  for  iiiissinimry 

IHiriiii^i--.  lull  ill  fVrry  ri)ll;ri'l.'i;illii>ll   riilliMlinIH 

ami  «iili>i'ri|iiiiiiis  all'  iiiki'ii  oner  a  yrar  I'm'  iliu 
iiii-»|iiiiary  wm-k  of  llir  chinrli.  'I'lir  iiMial 
riiiiliiiii  is  fill'  iilissii)iiary  si'I'iiikii-  In  lir  prfarlinl 
ami  a  |iiililir  iiiri'liii^  lii'M  mI  w  liicli  iiifiiriiialliiii 
fl'iiiii  Mil'  .Vliiiilal    Urpiii'l   Is  pri'srnlcil.  ami   llir 
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aiiiiiiii;  llii'  savau'i'  Irilirs  of  llir  N'orlliwcst.  llo 
irailiiil  llii'  Wyaiiilidli'  Anniiy.  Mis  siiiipltt 
>-liny  liiiirlii'il  llii'  lii'ai'l  of  llii'  iip'iil.  ainl  his 
picailiili'j  icsiillril  ill  llir  coiiM'isiuii  uf  srvrl'al 
ciiirfs  ami  a  iiiiiiiliri-  uf  ilic  prnpli'.  This  work, 
ilrllioiislialili^r  Ihi'  ^jospi'l  In  111'  llir  piiwri'  of 
(ioil  inilii  vilvalioiiiif  llio>r  savaL'r  llilirs,  slinr'l 
llir  I'litiir  I'liiiri'li.  anil  was  aiiioiii;  llir  Irailiii^ 
a^ri'iii'irs  wliii'h  liil  lo  llir  or^ijaiii/.alioii  of  ilir 
Afis-iomiiy  Snrirly.  Nallimi  llaiiL's.  .lo-.|iiia 
Snlllr,  mill  olhrr  Irailrrs  of  llir  .Mrllimlisl 
<  liiiirlirs  ill  Ihr  cily  cif  Nrw  Yolk,  afli  r  lanirsl, 
I'lmii-i'l  ami  piayrr.  iln  ilnl  llial  Ihr  linir  liail 
roiiir  wlirii  Ann  lii'Mi  .Mrlhoilistii  shoiilil  juiii  in 
llir  oriraiii/.ril  iiii^sioiiaiy  iiiovniiriiu  fm  llir  ron- 
vrrsjon  of  Ihr  liuniali  lair.  'I'lir  Wrslrvalls  of 
Kiiirlanil  liuil  oi'LMiii/.ril  a  -iMirly.  'i'lir  Ilaplisin 
mill  (  oiigrr^'aliiiirili-ls  nf  iliis  roiiiiuy  hail  rii- 
Irrnl  llir  niissiuti  tirlil.  ami  likr  rmpiuisihililirs 
rrslril  on  llir  Mi'lhnilisl  Kpisropal  Chinrh. 

Al  a  iiii'i'lliiL'  of  Ihr  pliarliri's  cif  Ihr  .Mrlhoil- 
isi  Kpiscdiial  (hiirili  ill  Nrw  York  ('il\,  lirld  in 
|sis,  Ihr  (!(v.  jjiliaii  (lark  pinposnl  l)ir  ori;an- 
i/.alioii  of  a  llililr  ami  Missiiuiary  Sorirly  in  llii; 
(liiii'i'li  of  wliirli  Ihi'V  wrir  inmilirrs      'I  hr  siili- 


rlaiiii--  of  Ihr  niissioii   iii'i;('il  upon   Ihr  proplr.       jrrl  liavlni:  lirrii  fully  ilisriisHril,  Ihr  foiinalioll 
Till'  syinpalliy  mul  co  opnalion  of  llir  yoiiiii;     of  sin  h  a  snciriy  was  rcMilvnl  upon,  ami  Mrs^rs. 


JX'-ll 


ill'  arr  a 


Iso  iiiili/.ril,  ami   from  Iliis  sourer      Clark,  N.'illian  l!mii.'s,aml   Kirrhorn  itarirtlso 


aioiir    nearly  ♦'J><,(M)0    !■  inir  inlo  ihr  irrasury      wrrr  Mppoinliil   a  einnniillee  in  diafl   a  eoiisii. 


last 


Th- 


inioiilils    Cdlleeteil    iiir    for-      lulioll.  wliiili    was  nppioved   hy   Ihr    I'lrarhrrs' 


wanlril  from  liiiir  lo  linie  lo  Ihr  (iriirial  Tl 


Mi'i'li 


(I   siili'-ripirnlly  suhiillllril  In  a  pull- 


surer,  aii'l   paynienls  air  niinle  in  aeionlamr      lie    nieeliiiL'   of   inemliers   of   ilie   ehiinli    ami 
with  Ilie  aniounls  tixril  hv  Ihr  (ieiieral  .Missinii-      frieliils  nf  llir  ini»»iolliir\  eailsr  ronvrnril  liv  Ihr 


iirv  Hnari 


!'reaeliers'.Me"linLr.aml  lirlil  in  Ihr  Kors\  ih  ^lrrrl 


in  irt:aril  lo  ilishiirsrinriilM,  tlirrr  iHafJrnrral  ('liiiieh,  on  Ihr  rvrnimr  of  .\pril  '"iih.  Mil'     'I'lir 

Moaril    of    Missiniis     ri-prrsriiliii!;     the    wliolo  eoiisliliilinn  was  ailnpliil,  ami  " 'I'lie  Miisiniiiirv 

cliureh,    wlileli     liieels   niiliilally    ill    the   niolllll  Sorirly   of   Ihr    .Millimlisl    Kpiseii|ial    Cliureh 

ofOeloher.     They  have  hefmr  tliriii  laltulalril  was   ori:ani/ril.  w  illi   llishop  .MeKriiilrrr  as  lis 

irpoit^    floiii   rvrry   ilislrirl    in    llir  rolilii'vion,  lil'sl  iiresiilenl,  Uev.  Tlmiiias  Ma-nll  as  srcrelaiy, 

).'iviML^  Ihe    iiailie   nf  earll    lllissinii,  Ihr    ainniint  ailil   Itrv.  .Insjiiia  Sniilr.  lirasiirrr. 


Ih 


liieh  il  is  prnpnseil   In  pay  In  the  nils>innary, 


'I'he  ohjeels  nf  ihi'  Sneiely  are  chaillalilr  ami 


r  milMillll   wllieli  the    niis>inn    is   iilile    lo    raise       lelii'lolls;   il  is  (Irsiu'liril  ••  In  ililTilsr  lllnrr 


for  III 


lurpi 


mill  ili< 


frniii  Ihr  fumi  hv  the  ilislrirl   nirriiiii:.      Tin 


Il   reroiiiniemlrd      ally  Ihr  lilrssin^s  nf  rdiiralion  and  <  lirisliaiiily, 


mil  In  proinotr  and  siipporl   nii-^ioiiai y  sehools 


ri'|«irls   are   larefiilly  senilini/eil  liy  Ihe   .Mis-  and   (hrislian  iiiis.sinii>  ihiniijiliniil   Ihe  rnilril 

sionary  Hoard,  and  irrmils  mr  ihen  niiide  on  lliu  Stairs  and  Territories,  mid  also  in  foreiu'ii  roiin- 

liiisis  nt  Ihr  pi'rrrilinir  yrar's  inrmnr.  irirs.  under  mii  h   niirs  and   rnriilaiions  us  the 

Il  may  lir   safrly   said    thai    tlir   inlsKloniiry  (IriirriiM ''iiifrirnrr  nf  ihr  Me'limlisl  Kpinenpal 

has  a  sirniiL'er  Imld    upmi   Ihe  synipalhy  Cliureh  may  frmii  linir  In  tiiiir  pirserilii 


[iiiil    lilieralily   nf   the    .MrlluHlist   Cliureh  than 


nil    INK    Ihe    Sneirlj     rrpreseiited    all    the 


any  niJiiT  interest,     Coiivirtinii  is  frrnwin;;  that  rliurehrs  of  '.hr  deiiniiiiiiaiinii.     In  that  year, 

inissinns  are  mil    a   side    issue,    hut    the    main  Imwever,  a  divi-inn  was  made,  and  the  Melhod- 

(piesiinn.    and    that    llles^inL's   ii|Hin    the    hntiir  ist    Kpisenpal  (  liurili  iSnuthl  was  fnrined,  iitid 

ehurehe^  may  lie  eNpeeted  jiisl  in  propnrlioil  as  rslalHi>lliil  iN  iuMi   Mis-inmiiy  Snrirlv. 

Iliry  arr  faithful  In  Ihr  .Master's  eoniniaiiil   In  t'imMfifiiHiniinnHh'aanfziifion.—T\ii 


preaeii 


Mis 


l^nspi 


In  every   erealuir. 


Tlir  Missimiary  Smiely  nl   ihr   Melhn.lisl    j'lpisenpal 

sJiriisiiftlH   limes  all   indieate  the  apprnaeli  nf  Chun  II  ( S'lii  ih  >  is  reall,\    Ihr  i  liiiri  II   itself  ail 

a   ^real    inisiionary   revival,  and  a  sp<>edy  ami  inir  Ihroiitrli  its  various  forms  of  mu'iini/allon. 

larife  inrrrasr  in  niissionary  jrivinKs,  lis  well  as  Tlirsr  will  n  ipiirr  xprrial  drlinilioii      First,  llic 

a  laru'r  rxtrii'tiiin  of   tlir  missionary  tlrld,  nru  itriirral  Cnnrnrner  is  I'nniposnl  nf  delri;ateH 
•'ontidenlly  anlielpaled 


from  Ihe  dilfereiit   annual  eonferem  e< 


Till 


drh'L'ates  arr  ininislerial  and  lay.  'I'lir  niitiis- 
^(■1  h«»«l  i«l  I']|||<i<'<»|»hI  <'lllir<*ll  Iniul  drlrmilrs  entisisi  (jNlltl)  n'f  niir  ilrli');atr 
(\<trtll),  l.  fi,  \.  -  MiHHioiuiri/  Sorfv/f/,  for  rvrry  15  nirnilirrs  of  nirll  annual  rolifrr- 
lli'iidipiarter-.  l.'iO  Kiflh  .\ venue.  New  York,  rnee,  the  lav  ilrle>.'ali's  of  I  wn  laynieii  fur  ei.ell 
N.  Y  .  r.S..\  As  In  sn  many  ea-ex,  Ihe  inipulsr  annual  ennferenee,  eveept  tlial  when  a  emifer- 
fnr  the  Inrilialinn  nf   this  Sni  iel\'  eaine  finm  an       rnee  has  liiil  nlir  niinl^lrrial  i|eleL.'ale,  Il  shall  lltl 


iiieidrnl    nf   ehiiri'h    w  irk.      .\    driiiik 


en   nej^'ro 


entitled  In  no  iiiore  than  om 


iiy 


del 


iL'atr      N'C' 


l.lnlin  Stewart  I  in  the  town  of  Marielta.  <>  .  nii  nml,  Ihe  aiiniial   rnnferenees  are  e(iiii|Mised  of 

lii*  \Miy  In  tlir  livrr  In  drown  hiinsrlf.  was  ar-  not  lrs>  than  iwrtity  rlTeelive  meinlirrs,  that  Is, 

rrsled  liy  till' voirr  of   Mareiis   Lindsey,  a  niitrd  of  niiliislris 'n  a  rrrlain  ti'rriloilal  ili-tilrl.     Of 

Mrllindi»l    prearhrr   nf    his  d:iy.      Thr    srrmnli  Ihrsr    llirlf  ul'f   now    (1«W()  one    humlrcil   anil 

rrsuhrd    in    his  ronvrrsion.      An   linpulsr      who  rlrvrli. 

will  say  il  \va«  not  llir  '•miir  iliui  sriii   I'liul  lo  The  tiriiL'ral  Confrrrncr  for  thr  prosrrnlloii 

if  its  iniHsionary  work  iipp<;iiilN  two  lioilirs,  onu 


iklarisloniii''~inovri|  liiin  In  lirai    his  iiicsn 


II  K« 
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n  Uniinl  of  Miiim(fnr«.  iind  tin-  iillirr  ii  (iciiciul 
Missiiiiiiity  (  >iiiiiiilHri'. 

'I'll!'  Mi-isiiiimn  (  cnuiiiiilci'  i*  riiin|iiiM'il  of 
the  liisliiips,  us  ex  olliiiii  iiiiinlicr.-,  uric  rt'|>- 
rr^i'iiliilivc  troiii  ciirh  of  rciiirtriii  ilistrirls.  mill 
llic  Ml  rcliiiiis  aini  liciiMircrs ;  iiImi  I'liiiilitii 
iiii'inliir^  ol  llii'  itiiani  <•(  .Miiiiiii:<'i>-. 

I  lir  liniinl  111'  Miiimirris  i>  ciiliiliDsril  (if  llii; 
lii«llii|is  UN  r\  iilllrii'  llirllllirr.s,  IllillV  Iwii  liiy- 
Mini,  iiml  IllillV  Um  liiivilliiiu  iiiiiiisiiTs  of  ijir 
rliinrll  ilrrii'il  liy  llii'  <i<'liiTill  (  iinriirnrc. 

'I'lir  (ii'lirnil  (  iilllrrrlirr  llliil^  iiliir  ill  four 
vnir-';  llir  ( iriiinil  Missiniiiiiv  (  iniiiiiillii'  niiir 
rvi'i'v  Villi',  mill  ilir  lliimil  iif  .MiiiiMp'i's  iiiiiiitlily, 

or  orirlliT.  US  Ili:iV  III'  li'i|llil'ril. 

(tiitiiially  llir  .Missiuiiiiry  .Sncirly  was  com- 
|iiiM'il  III  ini-iiilii'i's  who  jmij  ciiiiiriliiilrd  iM'cr- 
tain  slim,  iml  less  lliaii  if',^!)  al  mir  liiii*-,  to  .lii> 
fiiiiil*  111'  llii'  SiM'ii'ly,  ami  wlir  liaij  llir  riirlil  of 
volitii:  III  llii' aiiiiiial  mri'liiiu'-.  Wlini  llii'iliiu'- 
III'  «as  rlimii^cil,  ami  llii'  (iriiiial  (  iiiifinnrf 
if»iiiiii'il  llir  siipi'i  virion  iif  llir  iiii->ioiiiii  V  work, 
lln'  syslciii  was  roiiliimiil  of  arknowli'ilKiiijf 
as  iiii'inlirr-,  hoiiorarv  nimia^ris  miil  palions, 
llioM' who  loiilrlliuli'il  Mill  li'xsilian  ijt'.'lMo  sttLVl, 
or  ij>."i(KP,  ic-pi  Tlivfly,  III  oiii'  liiiii'.  'I'liis  iiiriii- 
lii'i'sliip  ']■*  piai'liially  ini'irly  Imiioraiy,  llioinrh 
honorary  maiiaL'i'r>  ami  palroii^  liavi'  Ihr  liirhl 
(if  alli  iiiliiiL'  ihi'  mri'liiiL's  of  ilii*  KiniiiI  of  ,Maii- 
ii>.'<-r-,  lull  ilo  iiiii  Voir. 

'rill'  (iiiHiil  Ml--iiiiiary  ( 'oiiimiilcc  iIiIit. 
initirs  what  li<  iiU  >liall  lie  ih  I'lipiiil   iis  f.iri'ii:ii 

llli->sjons.     Ihr     llllllllirr    of    pI'IsoliH    to     III'    I'lll- 

ployril  ill  thrill,  ami  Ihi'  aiiiiniiit  iicc-sMary 
lor  ihi'ir  -iipporl  ;  Il  also  ili'liriiiiiics  the 
aimiiiiil  wliirli  I'lirli  lii^lmp  sliiill  ilraw  for 
Ihr  ilollii'»lir  liii^siii|i>  of  ihc  (■iiiifiiillif  over 
wliirli  hr  shall  pri'siilr.  Till'  appropria- 
lio'i  of  liioiicy  I'rsis  t'liliri'ly  with  Ihr  (irli- 
t'lal  .Missionary  ( 'oiiiinitlic,' cNirpt  lliiit  llii- 
Itoanl  of  ,Maiia'_'rrs  may  proviih'  for  any  iinforc' 
SITU  iMiH'i^'riicy  that  may  aiisr  in  any  of  the 
tiiissions,  anil  iiirri  any  ili'inanils  to  an  anioiint 
iioi  i-\(i'C(iiiii;  iit'.',"(,(«MI.  Whi'i'i'vcr  a  lori'iL'ii 
mission  is ornaiii/.i il  into  a  (■onfi'i'rni'i'.  liny  rr- 
ci'ivi'  ilic  noiicc  of  appiopriaiioiis  iliirrily  from 
tin- (iriii'ral  .Missjiiiimy  (  oiiiiiiitii'i-.  Wlii'ii'vir 
missions  an- not  thus  oiL'ani/ril  us  a  confrrriirr. 
they  iiTiivi'  Ihi'ir  iiiformulion  of  iippioprialinns 
tliioiii.'h  llii'  lloai'il  of  .>laiiai;rrs.  |''iir  thosi- 
liiissiiins  ihal  ari'  oiuani/i'il  as  a  (diifrniiri'  the 
Itoanl  of  .Munat'i'lH  arts  simply  as  ihr  i-xirntivc 
liiMly  of  Ihr  >lis.sionary  ( 'omiiiillii'.  .Ml  fiiiiijs, 
liowi'vi'r,  foriill  missions  pass  ihroiii.'||  ihchamls 
(if  Ihi-  lliiarii  of  ManuL'i'rs.  who  uiroiiiil  In  tlic 
(ii'iirial  \||ssiiinuiy  ( 'oinniilli'c,  mnl  thry  to  Ihc 
<irnital  ( 'onfi'iiin  r. 

Karh  mission,  wlirlhcr  it  In-  or^'iiiii/iil  ns  a 
riinfrrciKi' or  iiol.  is  iliviilcij  into  ilisiiicin  ovrr 
which  ccrlaiii  tninisliis  arc  appoinlcil  liy  the 
hisliopas  prcsiilinu'  clilcis.  who  sn|)crlntciii|  the 
Work  of  that  ilisirict  ami  arc  in  a  sense  siili- 
(iioi'i'saii  hlsjiops. 

Wlii-nivcr  any  appniprlatioli  U  iiiailc  to  a 
inissimi  whclhcr  il  loincs  ilircclly  from  lln? 
(ii'inr.'il  Missionary  ('oinmiitii'  to  the  mission 
as  a  coiifircmi',  or  from  ihc  Koaiil  of  Muiia^'cts 
to  till'  missjun,  Ihc  lilshop  calls  loircilicr  the 
nil  inlici's  of  the  ciinfcrcnee  in  anniiiil  nieetinif. 
mill  ihcainoiinl  of  money  approprialeil  liy  the 
(Jcniral  ( 'ominillcc  or  the  lloariliif  .Managers  Is 
itpportiiiiieil  umoiiu'  Ihc  illtlerciit  Niaiions  or  ilc- 
|iarliiienls  of  inissiomirv  wink  'I'hc  liishop 
lias  the  litfht  of  veto  ovir  the  ilccisloii  of  the 
unniial  confeiclice. 


Ih'i'flnpini-iit  «/■  h'ofri^fii    n'ot'k.--\. 

Ajrii-ii.  In  .March.  I»<l!».  I'rcsiileiit  .Monroe  up- 
provcil  an  act  of  ( 'onirrcsshy  uliiih  all  .Vtricaiis 
rccapliircil  fnuii  slavers  shoiilil  lie  iistorcil  !o 
the  coast  of  Africa  anil  conimilleil  lo  the  earu 
of  aircnls  of  the  ;;iiviriimcnl  of  ihe  I  nitcil 
Stales.  'I'lie  depot  of  the  I'liilcil  Slates  lor  this 
purpose  ilelcrmincil  also  the  sileeiion  of  thn 
same  scclioii  liy  Ihe  ( 'oloni/alioii  SiH'iety,  and 
Ihal,  ill  liiin.  di  termini'd  the  loiMtion  of  Hie  tiist 
.Mclliodisi  mission  al  >hi'iliio,  l.ilieiia.  in  IM','0. 
The  iiller  iinliliiess  of  >lii'rliiii  liecume  apparciil 
ill  a  fc«  days,  in  the  L'enenil  pioslialion  liv 
fe.eialld  the  speedy  dealliof  nilinliels.  iiiclinl' 
iiiL'  two  of  the  ii^rcnls.  Ihe  frau'incnl  of  Ihe 
(dloiiy  leliirncd  ilislieailclii'd  In  Sierra  l.cone. 
In  Novcinlier,  IM-.'l,  l)r.  Kli  Ayrcs  was  iiistiiicl- 
cd  to  visit  the  siiivivors  and  pi'occcil  down  the 
coiisl  ill  search  of  a  new  location.  The  parlv 
went  alioiit  '.'*)il  mill's  until  they  came  lo  a  iiii.']| 
point  of  land  called  (ape  Moiilsci  rado.  Willi 
address  and  tirmiicss  they  secured  hy  piirehasu 
a  vahialilc  trail,  incliidilit''  the  cape  i  onsisiint; 
of  :tli  miles  alon;;  Ihc  shoic  with  an  uveiai.'c 
liicadth  of  two  mi'.cs  They  paid  in  i'.\i'liaii).'<i 
L'oods  worth  alioiit  #;i(MI.  (')n  April  ','.s|h,  IM'J',', 
the  eniii.'raiits  pass^'d  over  and  occupied  tin) 
cape,  liaviii'/,  however  lo  meet  mnl  ovcrconio 
the  hostility  of  the  lia lives,  who  had  repented  of 
their  liarL:aiii.  .Mr.  .Vshniun  anivcil  ihe  fol- 
low ini;  .\ui.'Ust  and  liccaine  the  instriimenl  of 
(.dviiiLT  form  and  pei'maiicnce  to  l.ilicriaii  iiisii 
tiilions.  lie  esliililishcd  a  civil  polilv.  pur- 
(  liased  additioiiid  lunl.  and  in  fad  t'ouiidcd 
.Monrovia.  \Vc  now  have,  as  n  result,  the  Ue- 
piililic  of  l.ilicria. 

.Melville  Ii,  (ox.thc  first  forfluii  iiiisHioimry 
of  thisSoeicly.  arrived  at  .Monrovia.  March  Till", 
lH;t;t.  He  enieicd  heroically  upon  his  Work.  Inil 
was  Very  mhui  prosiiated  l.Vpril  I'Jtlu  1(\  the 
Africuli  fever.  (In  .liine  '.'tilli  he  iiiuile  his  lust 
record  in  his  joiimal.  .'ind  cvpired  .Inly  ".Msi, 
having  utlercd  these  winds;  "  I,ei  a  llioiisaiid 
fall  hefore  Africa  lie  irivcll  up.  '  He  illforce- 
liienls  arrived  on  .laliiiaiy  |s|.  Jh;;|.  and  on  the 
loih  was  orL'ani/.i'd  "I'hc  Lilieriu  .\niiiial  Con- 
feicncc.  "  which  Was  also  eoiistiliited  a  leinpcr- 
aiice   SOI  idy. 

The  Uev.  .Iiihll  Sevs  was  appoinleil  super- 
iiilendent.  and  arrived  (Iclohcr  iMih.  |s:tl.  lie 
Was  liorii  on  the  island  of  Santa  ( 'ril/.  and  had 
lived  mid  l.'ilinrcd  on  lifiecn  of  the  W'csi  Indiii 
Islands;  lie  was  thus  lieller  adapted  lo  Ihe 
African  cliiiiaie.  rnder  his  supeiiiiteiideiicy 
the  work  rapidly  advanced,  not  less  than 
1(1, (Mill   piiL'aiis   huviiiL'   pill   themselves,  duriii;; 

the  year,  llinlcr  Ihc  cale  of  the  (iiloiiy.  The 
impoilant  a('i|uisltion  of  a  thoroiiifldy  educatcil 
pli\sieian  waseiijoMil  In  lliecolonv  in  the  ar- 
rival ideiolier.  lN:|ii)i,f  I'ir.  S.  M.  K.  (iolncn 

The  sdeetioii  of  .lackslown.  ,luiik.  SIiiih'.  and 
lloporlo,  ill  iN.'iT,  as  inissionmv  sialions  imli- 
elites  Ihe  enteipiise  of  the  iiiissnin.  The  litlh^ 
host  wcie  pri'ssiimr  \,^x  dnwn  the  coiist  and 
inio  the  iiilcrior      It    had  now  l.'i  missionaries, 

liesides   |lr.   (ioliecn.  and   T  si  1 1  icachi  rs.  in- 

stniciim.'  ■.>'.>!  pupils,  it  had  (t  Saliliath-school.H 
with  ;iiKi  scholars.  The  iicM  \ear  Iheie  wero 
17  missionaries,  10  leachi  rs,  a  physician,  ii  iiiis- 
sioiiar\  slcwurd  and  a  ,uiiitcr,  and  the  <  hiircli 
iiunihcicil  r.M  mi'inlicis  Tlie  mission  also  e!i- 
tcred  upon  the  work  of  piililication.  issuing  a 
111  nionihly  nanietl  "  .Vfrica's  Luminary."  Tliu 
iicxi  year  th.  "  l.ilMria  ('onfiriiicc  Si'ininary" 
wiiM  openeii,  and    Ihe    suiicrililelidciit   oliUlillUil 
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permission  niu)  aid  from  the  lioanl  tu  eruct  ii 
wiw-mill  1111(1  u  Kii^iir-iiiill,  there  being  neither 
ill  tlie  eolony.  In  atidition  to  these  tlie  "  While 
Plains  .Manual  Labor  tSeliool  "  iiud  beeu  suceess- 
fully  insiitiitetl  to  teacli  agriciihure  ami  various 
kinds  of  haudicraft  tu  the  natives. 

Ill  18;i9  tliu  Hedtlinglon  staliim  was  blessed 
with  a  great  revival,  the  llrst-fruils  <)f  a  harvest 
of  souls  from  the  uatives,  aiuo.ig  whuiu  was 
King  Tom  himself. 

At  this  time  arose  a  series  of  (lillleullies  with 
the  goveriimcni,  and  although  the  mission  was 
coniplelely  e.xonenited  from  all  blame,  it  was 
for  a  long  tiiui!  subject  to  annoyanees  from  the 
govenimeiil  and  the  C'oloni/.atioii  Society. 
\Vorse  than  these,  however,  were  the  dissen- 
sions between  tlie  missionaries  themselves, which 
leil  to  the  tlismaiitlemeut  of  the  mission  tor  a 
time.  .Mutters  were  soon  adjusted,  and  the 
work  was  taken  up  with  renewed  aetivity. 
Tours  into  the  interior  were  undertaken,  and 
new  stations  were  established  at  various  iioints. 
Uishop  Levi  Scott  visited  Africa  in  1H.")3,  and 
met  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  work  liy  or- 
daining the  preachers  in  the  field.  'I'lie  [jibcria 
C'onferenee(January,  l)S.")8)eleeled  Francis  Hums 
to  the  bishopric,  and  lie  proceeded  promptly  to 
the  United  States  for  ordination,  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bishop  Koln'rts,  after  whose  death  no 
'•missionary  bishop"  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  and  liishops  Burns  and  Uoberts  are  the 
oulv  colored  bisliops  the  church  has  had. 

lii'ihop  Iliiven.  arriving  at  Monrovia  Decem- 
ber Kith,  187tl,made  an  extensive  touramong  the 
mission  stations,  greatly  encouraging  the  labor- 
ers and  stimulating  the  work. 

The  General  Conference  of  1884  placed  all 
the  mission  work  iu  Africa  under  Win.  Taylor, 
wlio  was  elected  and  ordained  as  "  .Missionary 
Bishop  for  Africa."  (See  Bishop  Taylor's  Mis- 
sions. ) 

In  1887-8  there  were  probationers,  161;  full 
members,  ^,641;  lo<'al  preachers,  (JO;  churciies, 
8(<(value,  #ai,(H)(t);  Sabbath-schools,  40;  olHeers 
and  teachers,  370;  scholars,  'J,34;j;  colleetiuus, 
|1,'270. 

2.  Sinil/i  Ai>ifrir<i.—T\w  Uev.  Fountain  E. 
Pitts,  appointed  by  the  bishops  (who  were 
recommended  by  the  Board  to  make  the  ap 
pointment  which  the  General  Ccnference  had 
advised),  sailed  .July,  18;!5,  to  South  America 
with  the  view  of  examining  lields  for  theestab- 
lislmieni  of  missionstations.  His  report  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  missions  at  Uii>  de 
Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  .Vinerican 
anil  Knglish  residents  had  esiiecially  encouraged 
the  work.  At  the  latter  phu'c  lie  rented  an<l 
furnished  a  room,  and  began  preaching  to  the 
people. 

Bkazii,.— At  Uio  de  Janeiro  .Mr.  Pitts  formed 
a  snmll  society  of  religious  people,  with  a 
promise  that  a  pastor  should  be  sent  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  Uev.  Justin  Spauldiiiir,  by  ap|M)inl- 
ineiit,  went  to  I{io,  sailing  in  .March.  18;if(,  and 
Uev.  John  Dempster,  a|)poinled  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  sailed  in  Oitober. 

There  were  indications  that  the  gnisp  of  Uoine 
upon  Brazil  was  capidly  loosening.  The  i)ope 
hail  refused  to  acknowledge  a  bishop  orditined 
in  Bnt/.il,  and  tin?  ))rince  reirent,  in  a  speech 
before  parliament,  more  than  inlimnled  that 
they  could  get  on  ((uite  well  without  the  jioiie's 
aitprobation.  The  mes>^»Lre  proved  very  ]iop- 
ular.  Tliere  was  a  large  Kiiglish-speaking  pop- 
ulation who  welcomed  tiie  misaioiiaries.     The 
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Bible  rould  be  distributed,  and  the  American 
Bible  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  generously  supplied  S|>aiiis|i  and  Portu- 
guese Bibles  and  TesliMiients  for  this  purpose, 
the  |>e<)ple  eagerly  receiving  a  book  w  hich,  until 
r-eently,  had  been  interdicted. 

.Mr.  Spa.Mding  rented  and  tilled  a  private  room 
for  public  worship,  and  gathered  a  congregation. 
In  November,  18;t7,  Uev.  Daniel  P.  Kidder  and 
U.  M.  Me.Murdy,  a  local  luvacher,  and  wife,  as 
teachers,  sjiiled  from  Boston.  Mr.  Kidder  en- 
tered upon  e.vtensive  itinerations,  ])reaciiing  and 
scattering  Bibles  and  Iniets  as  he  journeyed.  In 
Uio  the  work  grew;  a  Sunday-school  "was  be- 
gun, and  larger  accoinnuHlations  were  needed. 
'I'here  were  there  1,(K(()  |)riests,  but  rarely  was 
]irayer  or  sermon  heard  in  the  language  (if  tlie 
people.  No  interest  was  taken  in  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  morality,  or  religion.  Not 
one  in  live  hundred  of  the  natives  liad  seen  a 
Bible.  The  lio.stility  of  the  Uonian  priests  was 
awakened,  and  the  superintendent  (.Mr.  Spaiild- 
lug)  was  subjected  to  every  possible  annoyiuice 
and  iiindrance.  Journals  and  pamphlets  were 
i.ssued  dealing  in  vituperation,  violent  abuse, 
and  perversions  of  historic  truth  as  against 
Protestantism  and  .Methodism.  But  these  ef- 
forts were  short-lived  and  .served  to  advertise 
the  mission.  The  missionaries  claimed  their 
rights  under  the  toleniiion  act  of  the  constitu- 
tion. So  eager  were  the  people  for  the  Scrip- 
tures that  it  was  at  first  feared  there  was  a 
general  plan  to  .secure  copies  to  destroy  them, 
hut  it  was  found  that  nearly  every  copy  wa.s 
appropriately  used.  Preaching  services'  were 
held  also  on  decks  of  vessels  for  the  benelit  of 
the  thousands  of  seamen  who  freipieni  the  har- 
bor of  Uio.  K.xeursions  to  various  |>oinis  were 
undertaken,  at  diirerent  times,  by  .Messrs. 
Spaulding  and  Kidder,  the  latter  going  alone 
to  more  distant  i>arts,  he  being  the  tirst  Protes- 
tant minister  to  visit  San  Paulo.  In  the  interior 
a  lilHMiil  /hidre  declared  that  Catholicism  was 
Well-nigh  abandone<l,  and  that  infidel  piinciples 
and  inlldel  b(«>kshad,  for  the  most  pari,  taken  its 
place.  .Mr.  Kidder  extended  his  visits  to  .\ii- 
driidas,  to  Santos,  northward  to  Baliia.  Maceio, 
Pernambuco,  Orlinda,  .Maranham,  and  Para. 

Through  tlnancial  embarrassment  the  Board 
abandoned  Brazil  at  the  close  of  1M41,  unil  the 
field  is  now  occupied  by  the  missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Boards  and  of  the  Methodi.sl  Epis- 
copal Church  (South). 

Bl'K.NOS      AVUKS      .\ND      MONTKVIDKO. — TllC 

first  Protestant  worship  iu  the  citv  of  Buenos 
Ayres  was  held  by  .Mr.  -lames  iMi  inpson,  a 
Scotchman,  at  the  home  of  .Mr.  Dickson,  nn 
Knglish  gentleman,  on  Sunday,  November  llMh, 
18'jo.  These  private  meetings  were  confinueil 
for  two  vears,  and  the  first  Siindav  school  wms 
opened  on  March -.J;}!!,  IHil  In  o'cIoIht,  lH2;i, 
.>Iessrs.  Briirliam  and  Parvin,  wlio  were  Presby- 
terians, arrived  from  the  rnited  States.  They 
re  established  preaching  March,  1S'.>4,  at  the 
house  of  .Mr,  Tate.  Mr.  Parvin  oiK'ned  a  Sun- 
diiy-s<'h(K)l,  in  which  was  a  class  of  Spjinish 
children  tuught  liv  an  .Vmericjin  inuned  (Jillieri. 
This  work  excited  great  interest  in  the  citv,  but 
was  discontinuiMl  in  is:{(l.  Jusi  as  .Mr.  *I'orry 
Was  closing  his  InlKirs  (isiKl)  Mr.  Pitts  arrived  in 
the  field,  and  from  ihe  time  of  his  arrival  the 
missionaries  of  the  M.  K.  Church  have  been  the 
sole  repreM'ntaiives  of  .Vinerican  Protestantism 
ia  Ibis  pari  of  South  .Vmerica. 
The  missiuu  was  reiufureed,  and  the  interest 
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rapidly  incrcustHl  until  the  pliice  of  aiwrnMnge 
coiil<l  not  coiitiiin  tiie  wors^hipiM-rs.  The  lioard 
apnropriiitcil  i);i().U(H)  for  Ibe  i-rectiou  of  un 
editlce,  uiid  |il,5UU  wiis  gubscrilicd  in  Bueuoa 
Ayri's. 

iJcv.  Win.  II.  Xoiris  arrived  at  Montt'vicico 
OctdlxT  I'Jili,  IHiJlJ,  and  found  two  opposing 
arniicH  witliin  n  few  miles  of  thu  city,  and  the 
irarri>on  fully  maimed.  Not  Mug  able  to  land, 
Mr.  Ni  rris  held  his  tirst  servi<'es  on  a  vessel  in 
the  hailior.  An  iiniwrtanl  step  forward  was 
secured  when  he  obtained  from  the  jrovernor  a 
tiecree  aulliorizinir  the  tonsids  of  Kliirlanil, 
Sweden,  and  the  Lnited  Stales  '■  to  erect  a  teni- 
|)|i'  which  may  serve  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Worship  of  their  countrymen,  as  also  for  the 
t'si.ililishinent  of  a  pul)lic  school  for  the  children 
of  the  siine  nations."  In  Octotier,  1S41.  Ilu- 
delit  of  the  Society  compelled  the  recall  of  the 
missionaries  from  .\loiilevideo,  and  the  work  was 
retiinled  in  Hueiios  Ayres  l)y  the  terrible  confu- 
sion, violence.  rob'-KTV,  and  slaughter  in  that 
city  (1H4(>).  "  iJurinji:  this  leiyn  of  terror  i» 
sepulchral  hIckjui  veiletl  the  city."  Mis.'-ion  work 
was  resumed  in  Hneiios  Ayresin  DecemlKT.  Wi'i, 
up(pii  the  return  of  Mr.  N'orris,  for  whose  sup- 
jHirt  the  people  had  pledged  ij!t,(KH»,  )X!tilioninir 
for  his  return.  On  .January  ltd,  lH4;i,  the  new 
ciiurch  WHS  dedicated  and  the  SuiHlay-school 
reoriranizcd.  During  the  greater  part  of  .Mr. 
Norris's  term  of  service  a  hliHxly  civil  war  raged 
in  the  country. 

New  laborers  continued  to  stivngthcn  tin; 
mission  and  scIuhiI  work,  and  during  the  super- 
inteiidencv  (13  ycaii*-  liegiiming  February,  IMd) 
of  Hev.  \Vm.  Goddfellow  the  city  wa.s  twice 
iK'siegeil,  once  visiied  liy  yi'llow-fevcr,  twice 
decimated  by  cholera,  and  once  shaken  fearfully 
by  a  foreign  wiir  ;  but  conversions  continued 
and  pros|)erity  increased. 

In  IHliO  the  work  was  extended  by  cottage 
prayer-meetings  and  Hiblereadings.  ".Tol.n  F. 
Thompson,  after  years  of  jireparation  in  the 
l'nite<l  States,  retiirned,  ablv  equipped  for  the 
work  in  Huenos  .\yres  and  .>lontevideo,  and 
confronted  with  great  success  tlie  errors  aiul 
supt  rsiiiions  of  Romanism  and  inlideliiy  by  de- 
livering lectures  on  "  Kvidetices  of  Christianity, 
Darwinism,  the  Flements  of  National  Progress, 
and  other  themes  of  worldwide  or  local  inter- 
est "  On  a  notable  occasion  of  a  public  discus- 
sion l)etween  Mr.  Thompson  and  a  imtlir, — Man- 
sneto.— presided  over  by  Don  Ainbrosio  V'clazio, 
L.L.D..  a  prince  among  jurists,  .Mr.  Thompson 
ajipealed  to  the  crowded  a.idience  to  decide  be- 
tween the  two  (for  Father  .Maiisiieto  had  l)eforc 
declared  he  would  accept  the  i^'ople  as  his 
judiTcsi  ;  and  wlien  Mr.  Thompson  said.  "  I  ask 
all  those  whothiidi  Father  .Maiisuelo  entitled  to 
the  name  of  con(|ueror.  to  rise,"  not  a  man 
stood  up.  liui  when  he  said,  "  I  now  ask  tlio-e 
who  think  be  is  not  entitled  to  that  name  to 
rise,"  apparently  every  man  in  the  house  was 
insi.intly  on  bis"  feet  ;  "and  about  2(M»  followed 
the  piidn  fourteen  bl«K'ks  to  his  own  door,  loudly 
expressinu  their  disapprobation  and  contein|°)t 
for  the  maimer  in  which  lu'  had  treated  .Mr. 
Thompson  and  conducted  the  controversy  ;  for 
ne  hail  puliliciv  carieatuieil  Mr,  Thomps<>!i"  when 
he  wa^  ill  and  absent,  and  had  olfered  to  settle 
the  C(Mitrover-^y  by  a  iK't. 

In  Hosario  (l'Htl4>  after  the  visit  of  Hev. 
ThoniiisCartera  church  was  erected,  the  Ent'lish 
nnd  Sp.iiMsh  citizens  contributing  f  1,S(M»  in  gold, 
u.ud  friends  iu  liueuua  Ayres  giving  ii>l,20U  man. 


So  this  church  was  reared  without  uid  from  the 
missiiaiary  treasury.  An  important  part  of  the 
work  here  is  that  which  is  done  in  a  Protestant 
educational  institution,  liosario  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  higher  education  lor  the  whole  provini'c. 

JiiUiii. —Ill  lH,">a,  if7,5(Ml  WHS  aopropriated  to 
the  work  uf  opening  a  mission  in  India.  It  wan 
not,  however,  until  1H5U  that  a  beginning  was 
actually  made.  The  lU'V.  Wm.  Hiitler,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  who  had  for  four  years  before  his 
appointment  to  tlie  India  tield  been  laboring  in 
the  Uidied  Slates,  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  Se|)- 
temlxr  •.',")th,  18.">6. 

After  most  careful  investigation  and  much 
conference  with  olhers  more  familiar  with  India, 
the  Northwist  seemed  to  Ik'  the  most  needy  and 
promising  tield.  "  Our  field,"  wrote  Dr.  Hutler, 
"  isthevalley  of  the{}angeswiththe  adjacent  hill 
range,  a  tract  nearly  as  large  as  England,  In-ing 
nearly  4."it)  miles  long,  with  nn  average  breadtli 
of  irilt  miles,  containing  more  than  1M,IMK),IX)(> 
IH'ople."  On  Ids  way  to  Hareilly  (a  city  of 
11)0, IKM)),  selected  as  mission  headquarters,"  Dr. 
Hutler  was  greatly  favored  by  the  .Vnicricuii 
Presbyterian  Churcli  at  Allahabad  givim;  biiii 
as  u  native  interpreter  and  heliXT  ,Jik'I  T.  Jan- 
vier, whom  they  had  trained  and  educated,  and 
who  subsequently  became  the  lirsl  iialive 
l>reacher  ol  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cluncli  in 
India,  A  few  native  converts  had  lu'cn  gathered 
in  Hareilly  through  the  zeal  of  an  English  (Imp- 
lain,  ami  religious  services  were  at  once  Iiegun. 

Hefore  much  could  be  accomplished  the 
"  Mutiny"  burst  upon  the  country,  A  fortniglit 
later,  .May  itlst,  KsriT,  the  native  soldiers  in 
Hareilly  inutinieil,  and  aliempied  to  assnssi- 
nate  tdeir  ollicers  and  exterminate  every  for- 
eigner inthecily.  Dr.  Hutierand  landly,  with 
other  <'ivilians.  and  all  the  women  and  cinldreii 
connected  with  the  English  residents,  were  sent 
away  to  Naini  'i'al,  in  the  Himalayas  Scene» 
of  fright  and  horror  followed;  yet  after  ex- 
posure, hunger,  lacking  travel,  peiils  from 
wild  beasts  in  the  jungle,  ami  constant  appre- 
hension of  sndilen  death  at  the  hands  of  assas- 
sins, expeiieiicing  on  occH.sion  pi'ompi  deliver- 
ance through  prayer,  they  aniveil  in  safely  at 
Naini  Tal.  Ueinforcements  for  the  mission 
arrivi'd  on  September  ^'M.  l^i^T,  tail  were 
obliged  to  remain  ul  Calcutta  until  the  rebellion 
was  over. 

The  faithful  .loel  .lanvicrand  his  family  were 
preserved,  and  found  their  way  to  Naini  Tal  by 
way  of  .Mussoree  and  the  mountains. 

Mr.  .losiah  Paisolis.  who  had  been  live  years 
in  the  ciMinlry  in  the  employ  of  ihc  crmrch 
Missionary  Society,  jnined  iwiih  bis  wife)  the 
missionaries  at  .Naini  Tal.  and  work  was  iin- 
mediaiely  Iiegun.  During  tlie  suuimer  of  IK.'iy 
religious  serviics  ill  both  Eiiirlish  and  llindu- 
slatii  wi'ie  held  ;  and  a  school  for  boys  was 
opt-ned  in  the  llazaar,  and  one  for  girls  in  one  of 
iheinissioii  houses.  In  an  admiiidih'  locuiion  a 
house,  with  a  small  tract  of  land,  was  pmcha-ed, 
a  chapel  begun,  the  corner-slone  of  which  was 
laid  in  Ociober,  by  Major  (now  Sir  Henry) 
Uanisay,  who  has  continued  a  fast  fiieiulof  the 
mission  through  all  its  history.  .Mr.  Parsons, 
who  was  soon  joined  by  |{ev.  .1.  and  .Mrs. 
Ilumphiev  removed  .lanuary,  \H!t\),  to  Morada- 
hati,  wliicli,  eaily  in  the  season,  had  been  re- 
occupied  by  till"  English.  Naini  Tal  was  left 
in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  Kiiowles  anil  an  English 
brother  who  luul  been  an  English  ollicer  anil 
had  Joined  the  luissiuu  iu  lUdU. 
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Tlic  inissioiiiiricMHl  MuriMliilniil  wcn'siMiii  siir- 

prinrtl  liy  Jt  cl('|illluliiill  ti'iiiii  till'  .Mii/.IiiiIm-c  Siklis, 
who  Ixnni'd  lliciii  III  vi>il  llii'ir  villiinc  twi'iily 
miles  uvviiy,  mill  cxiiluiii  in  llicir  |i<'<i|>l('  llic 
iiiiiiiri'  of  till'  (  lirisiiaii  rcllfxion.  Sonic  of  thcni 
liii'.l  licaiil  Aiiiri'lcuii  I'ri'sliyli'i'iiin  iiii>-^ioiiiirirH 
;ii'('ii('li  III  till!  K'''"'  ''"''"•  <"'  ''"■  I'liiil*"'  of  llic 
(Jiiiiiri-'.  Iicfiirc  ilic  inulinx ,  iiikI  liml  Im'cii  ilccply 
iiu|irc>scil.  'I'IiIh  opciiiiii;  llclil  wii.s  |iiom|itly 
<iciMi|iliil.  (onvcris  from  iIii'hc  Mo/.IimIicc 
Hiklis  Imvc  liccii  (loin;;  mtvIcc  ill  the  hii^'c 
Mtaiioii^,  uiiil  iin-  iiIhii  scitiii'ieil  throuL:h  llie 
nil— .ion  a*  preachers,  caicihi-is,  eol|>orieiirs, 
anil  tcaeliers;  ihose  in  ijicii-  \illai;es  su|i|iort 
llieinsclves  without  aiil  from  the  inissioiiarii's. 
I'll  to  1h;i  ciLrhi-ii'iiths  of  all  the  Christians  in 
this  mission  were  from  IIiinc  Sikhs.  'I'hey  are 
llviiiu'  in  over  ItMl  villa^res;  iheirwork  i>  divideil 
inio  el:;hl  circuits,  each  iinilcr  a  pastor,  iinti  all 
iinilcr  an  onlaiiieil  preacher  of  the  saiiic  class  ii.m 
ll  •  people.  These  iiaslois  have  an  avcrairc  of 
1.)  »illa>;is  each  anil  receive  ii  salary  of  alioiii 
ten  rupees  a  inonlh;  llii'  orihiineil  preacher  in 
cliarire  of  all  ir''"i"u'  !!.">  rupees  lahout  flT) 
|HM' month  'riie  rule  amoiift  the  people  is  to 
|My  lowani  the  support  of  their  pastors  as  much, 
at  least,  as  they  e\peni|e<l  on  Iheirowii  reli>,'ion 
hefori'  their  conversion. 

I'ulilii'  preaching  was  lu-piii  M:ir<'li  ISIIi, 
IS.'itl,  in  the  lla/.aar  at  liareilly  '.ly  Ilr.  Hum- 
phrey. On  .lulv'.*4ih  he  ha  pi  i /.I'll  the  first  con 
vert  i/ahiir-iil  llui|ii),  Vouni;  men  from  the 
Sikhs  came  lo  Uareiliy,  worked  for  their  foiHJ, 
and  applied  ilnniselves  to  learnini;  nmre  of  thu 
C'hrisli.'iii  ri'liiiioii    and  also  to  learning  to  read. 

'["he  mi'lliiMln  of  ipnrk  aila|)lcd  to  India  weie 
alreail.\'  indicallni;  Iheiiiselves.  I'ulilic  preach- 
ing in  till'  stri'i'ts  of  towns  and  cilies,  and  at 
);real  i.;alheriiit;s  of  the  people,  so  common  in 
India,  at  fairs  or  '/if/ifx,  seemed  most  important. 
It  is  nol  unusual  lo  tlnd  two  millions  of  people 
gathered  at  certain  festivals  hy  the  sjiired 
(Janjjes.  for  purpo-es  of  liarter.  and  liathiiii;, 
and  for  liurnin^  up  some  portions  of  the  lnHlien 
of  their  deceasiil  friends,  to  cast  their  ashes 
into  the  river.  The  missioiiiirles  also  make 
liiiii's  ihi'oui;h  till'  country.  There  are  iin 
i.solatcd  housi's.  Ai;ricullure  lieln;;  curried  on 
<:i)-o|ieratively,  the  natives  live  in  villages,  and 
are  easily  acrcs^ililc  at  the  close  of  day,  when 
thev  can  lie  i;,'itherei|  in  the  pulilic  wpiare, 
which  is  left  vacant  for  purposes  of  assenilila^e. 
After  preachinj;,  llie  people  are  inviled  to  the 
tent  for  hooks  and  conversation.  .Many  re- 
Hpond,  to  whom,  in  the  ipiiet  of  the  camp,  the 
missionary  (.'Ivis  careful  instruclion. 

Oudh.  — The  wiricliiil  1,'overnmenl  of  Dudli 
was  swepi  mil  of  exisleiice  liv  the  Hrilish  au- 
Ihoritles  jiisi  iM'fore  the  "  .>|uliny."  and  the 
mission  ('iiiered  as  a  pari  of  the  new  order  of 
ihitiLts  at  a  lime  when  .Mohaminedaniiim  was 
broken  and  (.'lirislianily  was  |ioliiically  triiiin- 
iiliant.  .Much  of  the  pro|H'riv  of  the  mulineci-H 
iiad  come  into  ihe  imishi'ssIoii  of  the  Hrilish 
tiovernmenl  liy  (^otiliscai joii.  and  was  ready  for 
(iisjiosal.  In  huckllo^^  CommiKNioner  .Vfoni 
HDinerv  (a  iiohle  ('hrisliani  iiiadc  over  the  larjre 
grounds  and  liul!ilini;s  of  tin  "  AslVe  Kotee" 
(which  had  lieloii)r(il  to  the  Nawali  of  (Midli) 
for  the  use  of  the  missionarii'H.  He  had  the 
premis('H  tli(iroiii;lily  retltti'd  at  tiie  e\|HMise  of 
the  Koveriiini'iil  and  thu  mi.ssion  eiiteri-d.  free 
of  cliiir);e,  into  poits«.'SMion  of  pro|icrty  which 
cost  alioiil  4ll,l)(K)  ru|H;e)*. 

.\|iss|onaries  he^iii  work  In  lj«!ptcmlH!r,  1U58; 


ill  Noveinher  ."Mr.  Pierce,  Gocl  itnd  A/.lin  All 
had  four  preaciiiiii;  wrviee.s,  wei.'kly,  in  tho 
lia/aais  of  Liickiiow,  a  class. meet ini,'.  and  two 
small  schools.  The  soldiers  were  also  Included 
in  their  work.  July,  I'^.'ilt,  found  two  Kihools 
in  the  mission  (oni|iouiid,  one  ior  Imys  and 
one  for  ^irls,  iiiid  ii  third  in  the  soul  hern  part 
of  the  cily.  Five  inissionaries  arrived  .Viil'UsI 
■,'lsl,  |H,-(1I;  they  proceeded  at  once  to  the  lirst 
.irenind  ^rathcriiiir  of  ihi!  missionaries,  which 
look  place  III  I.IK  know. 

The  "  Hoys' Orpliaiia;;e"l)ej;aii  In  tSoplember, 
I.'*.')-'',  in  f.ucknow  (afterwards  removed  to 
Sliahjclianpore),  w  here  childlcii  of  tho.se  slain 
in  the  iniiiiiiy.  or  destroyed  liy  the  famine  and 
pesiilciice  that  followed,  Were  cared  for  liy  iho 
missionaries. 

Tills  year,  also,  at  Hareilly  a  print iii'.'-ollico 
was  iltieil  up  and  the  issue  of  puhlications 
lic^run  This  was  till' fouiidalion  of  the  "  Mis- 
sion I'rcss"  or  "  Hook  Coiicern,"  now  at  I.iick- 
now,  lo  which  place  it  was  removed  ill  IHSII. 

Al  Hadaon  a  mission  slalion  was  est:ililislu3<l 
in  IMH,  and  premises  for  mission  residence  and 
school  were  purchased,  (ireiil  scaiv'ity  followed 
a  <lroiiu:ht.  ('hildrcn  were  sold  hy  their  pareiils 
in  the  streets  of  the  city  for  two  or  three  rupee;) 
apiece.  .Men  ».s.siiuUeil  and  pretended  lo  rob 
others  merelv  lo  >fct  into  prison,  where  they 
could  In-  fed.  Children  Were  found  wiio.so 
pioteciors  and  friends  had  all  perished  of  sitir- 
valion.  Many  of  these  waifs  weri-  made  over 
lo  Ihe  mission  ut  various  poinls.  The  t;i  Is 
were  LC'ilhered  t(>i;ellier  al  liUcknow  (itiUl)  iiud 
i-onstilutcd  Ihe  "  Girls'  <)rplianai;e." 

From  the  lowest  class  of  miliUm  (sweepers) 
were  laised  up  ellliieiil  helpers,  who,  having 
Ih'cii  educated  ill  the  Theological  Seininai.v,  are 
now  eiiu'iiL'ed  in  pnachiiii;  the  L^osptl  in  va- 
rious mission  lields.  A  valiliilile  accession 
came  from  .Moliaiiiinedaiiisiii.  Mahhiih  Khan 
had  lieeii  a  teacher  ilia  |r(iverniilelil  vernacular 
school.  As  a  iHiy  he  had  lieen  for  a  short 
tiiiK'  ill  a  mission  school  in  Sialkoi.  In- 
terested in  the  search  for  triiili  he  read  ail  1I113 
.Mohaiiimedaii  hooks  he  could  tlnd,  hut  his 
unrest  continued.  In  that  state  of  mind  he 
wandered  into  a  troveinnieiit  school  to  ask  the 
teacher  if  he  had  any  hooks  w  liicli  ciiiild  dispel 
u  "111  of  lililes,"  The  iiiaii  replied  he  had 
only  a  New  Testament  w  liiih  Iiik!  heeii  lefl  liv 
a  missioiiarv.  Findiiiuf  no  other  hook,  he  look 
this  to  his  home,  lie  read;  laid  it  nsiile;  look 
it  up  icain.  'i'lie  llfih  chapter  of  Malihew 
interi'sted  liini  deeply.  The  heiililudes  fas- 
cinaiiil  him.  and  so  did  the  simple  iiamitive. 
While  readini:  the  iic(!oiini  of  the  Savioiir'.s 
NiilTerinirs.  in  Matthew.  ^Tlh  chapter,  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  truth  of  ihe  narralive 
and  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  came  like  a  tiasli 
to  his  soul,  lie  and  his  wife  were  hapti/.ed, 
several  of  his  relatives  follow  in;;  his  example. 

The  year  IH'tt  marked  mi  eri'  of  iipprece- 
(lelited  success  in  the  Hadaon  Held:  14!  adiills 
mill  III!  children  were  liapii/.ed.  In  siuvmin;; 
up  the  results  of  lalior  done  diiriu^'  his  six 
years  of  residence.  Mr.  Iloskins  stales  that 
over  4.''iO  have  lioen  tiaptizfd,  of  whom  UIM)  arc 
('ommuiiicaiits. 

In  INlKl  much  attention  waH;;iveli  lo  thu  KiiK- 
llsli  in  l.uckiiow,  and  aiuouK  the  soldiers  there 
was  a  coiiiiniiouH  revival,  and  u  eliH|ic'l  wum 
liuilt. 

Al  .Monidabud  (IWW))  Hablmtli  services  wero 
foiidiieled  in   KiikHsIi  and  among  the  Mildiurs. 
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SlialijclmniMiro  dm  imi)orliiiit  post  In  Uolill- 
kiiiMl,  near  ilii'  biinliTM  of  Oudli)  whs  foriimlly 
<)]irii(il  i.-i  II  nii>>iii|l  ^tiilinii  ((cliilicr  l-l,  1M.")1(, 
mill  II 1  liiiprl  uiis  iliiliculrd.  .Iimuiiry,  IHiil. 

Ill  Oiliihir,  istil,  .1.  T.  (Iniii-y  mill  will'  in- 
rivnl.  Hint  wire  li|>liiiilil<'il  |ii(i|irn  till- wink  111 
Sril;n>iiii',  in'Liaiii/ini;  I  lie  lirst  srliiKiJ  iiiiili'i'  I  In' 
.sliaiii!  of  II  livi'.  .laimary  iMli,  IHiVi,  a  niissinii 
SI  liiiiil  WHS  Kiii'iicil  ill  lliiiilmaliail,  and  siiiiii  liail 
•to  |Mi|iils.  '1  III'  war  liuviiiir  iK'casidiicd  (lie  aliun- 
diininriil  nf  lari»i'  liai-ls  In  ilii'  province  of  <  Midli, 
till'  '_'iivermniiil  di^|iiisei|  uf  iliese  liiu'is,  and  Dr. 
Itiillir  was  |>riiiiipl  I"  seiiiri'  a  serlinn  fur  the 
(  lirislian  villajri'  riuiiiniiiiity,  mid  the  ";rranl" 
Wiisiiaiiii'd  Wi'^leypiire  -"pure"  iiieaniiiir place. 
'I'liH  spul  was  llie  only  uiie  uf  eipial  sj/.e  in  all 
India  where  llii  le  was  'nut  an  iilul,  niir  an 
idul  iiniple.  iiur  a  .Mulimnined.in  inusi(iie  to  lie 
I'lmnd,"  s.iid  the  siiperiiilendeiit.  'riiere  was 
also  seeund  ilsiiKi  a  Irael  ur  jniijilc  uf  H87 
acres  I'i  inili'M  east  uf  Shall jelian pure,  tu  piu- 
vide  liunies  fur  needy  Clirislians,  and  williiii  .'lO 
«lays  •.*.")  families  ill.'i  suiilsi  were  sell  led  In  straw 
liuiises  nil  this  IracI:  lieller  huiises  siiim  I'ul 
liiwed.  and  also  a  eliapel  and  sehuulhiiiise.  In 
1ST'.',  when  .Mr  'riiuinas  eiiduwed  the  llieiilui;!- 
('Ill  sehiHil  al  Hareilly,  llns  vilhij;<'  wiih  uiven 
Viy  him  as  part  uf  the  eiiduwineiil. 

'  III  lS74liuudscmiie  and  erups  weredestruyed, 
bill  the  wurk  wriit  uii.  .\n  industrial  selmul 
was  upeiied  in  Hareilly,  .Inly  lUlli.  IHtlS,  iiieii 
and  women  inamifaeliiriii;;  elulli,  carpets,  and 
furniture.  A  scIukiI  was  alsu  kept  up  fur  the 
children,  and  so,  while  llioiisamls  were  perish- 
Iiiir  with  hiiii'ri'r,  these  poor  Clirislians  weit^ 
both  eliithed  and  fed. 

At  IIk'  annual  nieeiinu;  (Kehniary,  1804), 
U)iun  Ills  resiiriiatiun,  l>r.  Hiiller  j^ave  a  siim- 
niary  uf  the  wurk  dune:  1)  uf  the  must  liiipur' 
taut  uf  the  cities  uf  India  had  lieen  oecupied;  1!) 
nii^'-iun  huiises  built  ur  purchased;  lit  KcliiKd 
liuiises  erected,  and  10  chaivls;  "J  lari;e  ur- 
phana^'es  and  a  pnlilisliinirhunsc  established; 
I'i  ('uiitrepilions  bad  been  calhered,  and  HI 
small  eliiirches  ui'<rani/.ed;  l,:l°'l  yiiiilhs  were 
niider  daily  instriieliun;  Itll  persons  had  at- 
tained a  (lirislian  experience,  -1  of  whom  had 
liecuine  preachei-H  and  11  uf  them  exiiorlers; 
lf.*i.'i,lHtt  had  been  cuiilributed  in  India  fur  the 
Wurk,  and  prupertj'  aceumiilatid  wurth  !J>7;J,  ISS. 
Such  were  the  results  in  so  sliurt  a  periud. 

(iiirwhal.— The  wurk  here  uwes  its  uriuiii 
tu  (ieiiend  Sir  Henry  Kainsay,  whu  iiruinised 
ijd.'iOO,  with  f','r>  iiiunlhlv  fur  current  e.\peiises, 
—  Nuveinber.  IHIM, 

'I'lie  iruvernmeiii  school  in  Sireeniijmcr  was 
liuw  olTered  to  the  iiiis'-ion  and  accepted. 

Till'  ve.ar  187"J  was  made  meinurable  by  the 
esiablislinieiit  uf  a  Theuluj;iciil  Seminary,  the 
doiialion  uf  the  l{ev.  1>.  \V.  Thunias ainuiiiiliiiir 
to  ijc.'O.OIMi,  the  larjresi  sum  ever  );iven  by  a 
iiiissiuiiarv.  Kliphalet  l{eniiii;;lun,  Ksi|.,  udviiii; 
f.'i.lHtO,  lii  which  the  Kuard  added  iji.->.000. 
The  liiiliii  ('unference  was  urjrani/ed  in  l.Slt4 
by  I'ishop  Thumpsun;  and  in  .laniiary,  1H77. 
liisliup  .\ndrews  |iresidiii^r,  the  insiriK'iiuiis  of 
the  preei'din^f  ( 'onferenee  were  carried  out  by 
orirani/.inij;  a  second  coiifereiiee  in  lliiidiislan; 
the  former  one  to  be  styled  the  North  India 
(onferenee,  embracing  the  old  mission  Held; 
the  new  one.  Suulh  Indi.i  ( 'uiderence,  cuveriiiir 
the  work  under  the  Huperintendenceuf  William 
Taylor.  In  IHHil  the  Heniral  Conference  wan 
ofKHni/ed;  and  in  18S1)  the  MalayHian  Mission. 

ttDL'CATioN  has  immense  |Miwer  In  breakini; 


down  the  idolatry  of  India,  inasmuch  as  falMf 
science  is  e  very  w' here  w  nil  i);li  I  into  the  vrr\  libre 
of  their  relii:iuus  lexl -books  iiiid  systems,  and 
tu  this  false  sciince  y,'euj;rapliy  and  a-lrunumy 
are  laliil.  Luid  Halifax  was  ilie  miiIIiuI'  uf  the 
develuped  sy-lem  which  was  eiiiliuilird  in  the 
L'l'eat  Kduealiuiial  IH^palch  fiiiiii  the  (unit  uf 
Diicclors  tu  the  (iuverniii  (Jeneral  uf  India, 
dated  .luly  l!Mh,  1IS.")-I.  I  nivelsiliis  were  i  slab- 
lislied  at  Calcutta,  liumbay.  and  .Madnis;  all 
iillicr  s(  iiiHils  :pi'ivale,  ^uveriiineiii.  ur  chnrcli) 
were  III  be  allllialed  with  lhe.se  universities  and 
lead  up  tu  them. 

.Vniuiiir  the  important  schools  founded  was 
the  Centennial  sclioul  uf  l.ucktiuw.  its  Insiury 
(latin;;  frum  the  yi'iir  |s(|(l,  the  centennial  year 
uf  American  .Methudi'-in. 

I'ractically  the  .Mohammedan  ii;nores  tlie  con' 
neclioii  between  reli|;ion  and  moridily,  bencu 
the  >;reat  need  uf  reli^rion  in  the  scIumiIs. 

.Mkiiicai.  iNs'rnii'rioN  was  bepni  by  Dr. 
Curbyne.  civil  siiri;eun  uf  Hareilly,  whu  tau>;lit, 
lnftH,"a  class  of  iiiidwives  who  were  In  practice 
ill  that  city. 

Dr.  Humphrey  lind  cliarfie  of  seven  dllTeretil 
(lispeiis.irles,  and  );ave  treatment,  during  the 
year,  to  '^4,(15'^  outdoor  patients,  !141  In-door, 
perfiirmed '.M  eapilal  operations  and  411  minor 
ones,  aiul  the  next  year  his  patients  exceeded 
!t."),0(Ht. 

When  his  llii,'lincss,  the  Nawnbof  Rampore, 
Was  approached  by  a  pro|M)s|li(in  to  jrrant  his 
liremiMS,  he  arrested  the  eonversntion  and 
promptly  presented  the  estate  as  a  free  n^ft,  to  1m! 
used  tor  medical  purposes  in  behalf  of  women, 
Miss  Swain,  .M.D.,  takinj;  charge  of  the  work. 
As  is  well  known,  almost  the  only  posslblu 
means  of  reaebiiig  the  women  of  India  is  through 
women  missionaries,  and  it  is  of  (.jreat  coiise- 
(|uenee  that  many  of  these  should  be  jiossesseil 
of  the  knowleil;;e  and  praetiee  of  medlcinv. 

Amid  all  the  maRnitlcence  of  .Mohainnu.'dan 
and  Hindu  rule,  neither  system  contains  one 
thoiiirhl  calculated  to  relieve  the  wants,  mitigate 
the  sutTerings.  or  improve  Ihc  condition  of  hu- 
manity. (!liris;ian  ('ivili/.ation,  however,  has 
dotted  all  Iildiii  with  i'chools,  dispensaries,  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  and  almshouses.  I'rominetit 
anion!;  these  are  the  urphaiiages,  with  their 
schuolsand  industrial  de|virtments;  the  children 
being  rcipiired  tu  spend  live  liuiirs  daily  lu 
.school  and  three  hours  at  their  trades. 

TiiK  MtssioN  I'uKss  was  founded  by  Rev. 
.lames  Walter  Waiigh,  he  iM'jiinning  work  in 
Hareilly  (IHdib  with  an  iiiitii|uiited  hand  ])ress 
and  inferior  material,  himself  having  to  boil  lliu 
molasses  and  ;jlue,  and  cast  the  inking  rollers. 
In  the  roiii'se  of  live  u'lirs,  by  taking  In  job- 
work,  the  business  yielded  a  nt't  profit  of  .'"(,(MM) 
rupees,  and  the  press,  which  had  been  started  on 
ifl.tKK),  became  worth  *:),.'■)(  10,  In  lH(l,-»  the  pres.i 
was  removed  to  Lucknow.  wlieic  there  are 
greater  facilities  for  shipment  of  material  and 
securing  of  skilled  I'llKirers. 

The  widespread  revival  In  Hoiitli  India  dates 
Its  iM'.glnniiig  from  the  labors  of  the  noted  evan- 
gelist. Rev.  Win.  Taylor,  who  arrived  (from 
Ausiialiai  at  Hiiinbiiy  Noveinlier  2(lth,  1H70. 
Pressed  by  necessity  lor  the  nursing  and  build- 
ing up  ul"  his  cunverts,  he  everywln're  forinetl 
them  into  "  Fellowship  Hands,"  sucielies  wilhiii 
and  around  the  churches,  after  the  maimer  of 
.Mr.  Wesley.  During  his  extensive  tours,  after 
iM'glnnlng'at  Lu'know,  he  pursued  his  great 
work  In  Ciiwnpoiv,  Humlmy,  Pouna,  Calcutta 
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(wlicrc  II  clmiK'l  wiin  Imilt,  h<k>ii  Huccffdid  l)y  ii 
larv'c  cluirclii,  llyilcniltiKl.  .Miulnis  (to  the  mir- 
roiiiiiliiii;  lowiis,  wlicrc  sDciciicx  iiiom',  iis  mI 
l{crlmiii|Hirc,  Moiiiil  St.  'rimnic,  I'liltivcniiii, 
Ar<'iiiiiiiii,.liil|iir|«'t,  Siilciu,  etc.  i.iiml  !iiiii);aloic. 
'I'lic  cviiiiu'cli^t.  piciK  liiiifr  tlii'(iiis:li  intcr|>rctcfn 
or  mil.  pi'ciicliiiiK  in  iliciiircx,  in  liiills,  in  streets, 
ill  s<|iiiiic"^,  in  liiiiiscs,  iH'ciicliini;  tliroii^ili  <'<in- 
vcrl.s  anil  iis>is|anl-,  Inundcil  many  eimrelics 
Mini  "  Fellowsliip  KiiiiiIn,"  iiikI  iniiltitiiilcs  itr 
('(inverts,  rriiin  aiming  iint  only  tlic  natives,  lint 
llic  i'ln^'li^li  anil  oilier  l'oi'eii;n  rc^iilciits,  anil 
llie  Kiirasian  Kn^lish  speaking  |K'ii|iIl',  (i'owiictl 
Ills  lalmrs. 

!1.  C/ii/iii.  -'riicoriL'inof  the  Mctlioilisi  .Mission 
in  ilie  ^ricat  cnipiie  may  Ite  liaecil,  in  its  llrst 
movement,  to  iliseussions  wliieli  were  eimiliuieil 
In  the  •'.Missionary  lAccum"  of  tlic  Weslcyan 
I'niver-ity,  at  Miililletown.  Conn..  iluriiiL:  April 
anil  May  of  In;!."!.  Tlic  i|iiestioii,  "  What  eoiin- 
liy  now  presents  the  most  promisim;  liclil  I'lir 
niissiiinarv  exertions  '.'"  was  ileliateil.  'I'he 
('hiiiese  l'!nipire  was  warmly  ailvoeatcil,  and  the 
l.veeiitn  rcsolveil  that  the  Nietlioilist  l-}pi.sei)pal 
(')iureli  shoiilil  sciiil  missionaries  ami  a  press  at. 
once  to  the  lU'lil.  A  cominitlce  prcpareil  an 
iiililri'ss  upon  lliesuliject,  which  appcareil  in  the 
•'Christian  .Vilvoeate"  ot'  May  I5th,  ISIt").  witli 
a  full  e\hiliit  ot  the  tiilii  ami  its  claims.  Chiiiu 
was  plaei  il  on  the  list  of  foreign  missions  May 
'^iith,  IMliI,  with  an  a|ipropri,ilion  of  ijCt.tHH)  for 
Iwo  mi-sioiiaries,  hall  of  this  sum  hciny;  forllicir 
oiiltll  and  travelliiui  expenses  I'revious  to  llii.s 
It  yoiini.'  mail,  .ludson  i)wii;lit  Collins,  coii- 
veflcd  in  the  >:reat  revival  at  Ann  .Vrlior,  Miclii- 
jfiin  I  IKtT  ;IS(,  was  anleiilly  moved  tocntcr  upon 
work  ill  China;  and  when  told  there  had  hccn 
nolhini;  done  oward  iM'^nnniii^'  such  a  work,  he 
replied  to  IJisliop  .lames:  "  Knpii;!'  me  a  place 
iM'fore  the  mast,  and  my  own  sironir  iirin  will 
]iull  ine  to  China  ami  support  inc  while  there." 

Moiitiis  of  hesitation  and  delav  ciisiied,  'ind  it 
was  not  until  April  iritli.  INit,  that  the  lirsi 
I'oinpaiiv  of  .Meilioilisi  inissionarics  for  ('liinii 
(le|iartc(l,  scttinir  sail  in  tiic  "  llclicr  "  from  Hos- 
toii  harlior.  On  Scplemlier  Ith  they  entered  tlic 
nioiilh  of  the  river  Miti.  aiid  on  thi^  litli  they 
were  hospitahly  recciveil  liy  the  liretlirell  of  the 
Ainericaii  lioard  in  Koiichow.  On  a  small 
island  (Tonsi  Chin)  ahrcast  of  the  city  of  Vint- 
chow,  and  densely  inhahilcd,  the  missionaries 
were  ahle  to  secure  premises  for  tlw-lr  (M'ciipa- 
lion.  Oiiictly  hoiisj'il,  Ihey  set  themselves  to  the 
Ktilily  of  the  laiijruaLre,  and  carefully  used  llieir 
little  slock  of  medicines  in  adniinisteiiii);  to  ilic 
hick,  and  were  marvellously  successful.  They 
iil-o  distrilMiicd  iii.tny  tra<'ls  ami  portions  of 
EScripture,  which  had  heen  translated  Ity  Dr. 
MedUursi  of  the  I,.  M.  S.  The  Kiaii  San  house 
nnd  the  Kalan  Orcliavd  House  were  erected 
tMMith  of  the  river  In  Oclolicr  Mr.  Collins  made 
a  vif.'oroiis  cITort  to  ohiaiii  a  fiX'thold  within  the 
fity  walls,  lie  rented  i|Uarlers  in  a  house  and 
afterwards  in  a  temple,  hut  tliouuhl  il  prudeiil 
to  retire  iK'causc  of  Ihe  piihlie  exeitenielit.  Hev. 
Henry  lliekok  and  wife  and  Hev.  |{.  S.  Maclay 
reinforced  the  missioii,  arrivinu  .Vpril  l.'illi,  IH4H. 

.\s  soon  as  possilili'  the  missionaries  opened 
whools,  emplovinir  native  teachers,  the  mission 
arics  triviii;;  reli<;iouN  instruclion  and  conduct- 
iii;f  I  he  de  vol  ions.  The  llrst  of  I  Ik  sc  schools  was 
liei;uii  li'iliniary  aHtli,  1H4H,  hut  was  suspended 
iM'cause  much  of  the  mission  force  hecame  dis- 
ahled.  The  lirst  Sunday  school  was  orL,'aiii/,ed 
in  I84S,  most  of  the  elillilrcn  comiii),'  an  hour 


before  the  appointed  time.  A 'Jniall  cIik|M'I  In 
Nanlai  (outside  the  walls  and  on  Ihe  north 
liaiiki  was  rented,  and  the  crowds  surjjliif:;  liy 
supplied  an  ever  chaiiKin^  eon^'repition.  The 
Chinese  are  fond  of  hearing'  pulilic  diseoiirse, 
and  connect  aiiilienec  rooins  with  their  restau- 
rants ill  which  piililie  talks  are  invited.  Of 
these  rooins  the  missionaries  took  advantage; 
hill  it  was  not  until  IH.*).")  that  the  llrst  ehiirch- 
Imilililijr  was  erected,  Ihe  churches  of  .New  York 
and  vicinity  giving  l|sr>,IKMI  to  aid  the  project. 
The  church  was  named   "Ching  Sing  Tong" 

t  liuiili  of  the  True  (iod  which  title,  ever 
invilin.'  Ihe  attctilion  of  the  passing  throngs, 
was  carved  on  a  tahlct  of  porphyry  over  tlio 
door.  Another  church  (called  "Heavenly 
Kest "i  was  hiiilt  close  to  Ihe  homes  of  the  inis- 
sionarics, where  there  was  a  large  foreign  coin- 
miinily.  they  coiilrilintiiig  tl.TtlH)  on  Ihe  con- 
dilioii  that  an  audience  room  should  he  added 
for  Kiiirlish  speaking.  This  church  was  dedi- 
cated Oclolicr  IHih.  iH.'iO,  and  the  Knglisli  part 
Dccemlier  'Jsih,  1M.-,(1, 

.Mr.  Colliiiss  health  nipidly  deeliiiing.  soon 
after  his  appoinlmcnt  to  the  superinlendeiicv 
he  set  sail  for  Ihe  riiilcd  Slates  |.\pril  'SM, 
IH.'>1).  and  went  loCaliforiiia.  wisliiiiLT  to  estali- 
lisli  a  mission  among  the  Chinese  of  that  Stale, 
lieing  impressed  with  Ihe  inealeiilalile  retlcx 
power  upon  China  of  a  Chincsi!  mission  in 
California,  liiit  his  strength  rapidly  declined, 
and  lie  died  on  .May  i:Uli,  1H52,  in  llie  thirtlutli 
year  of  his  age. 

Though  the  mission  was  reinforced,  yet,  in 
coiiscipicnce  of  the  Taiping  relM'llion.  sieknes.s, 
and  other  Iroiihles,  it  sull'ercil  a  period  of  great 
depression.  The  scIkkiIs  were  ilescrlcd  ;  the 
missionaries  scattcrcil  ;  death  had  heen  relent- 
less, and  all  was  dark  and  iinproniising  ;  hut 
Ihe  Itoard  eouragcously  said  in  their  report  to 
the  Chiiicli  :  "  l.ci  us  liold  fast  our  faith  in  Iku 
China  mission,  and  irusi  in  '!od." 

.Inly  l-lth,  IH.'iT,  was  a  inemorahle  day  al  the 
Tieiiatig  church.  Ting  .\ng,  -17  years  of  age, 
having  a  wife  and  liv(^  cliildren,  was  received 
as  the  llrst  convert,  and  was  liapli/.cd.  For 
two  years  ho  had  heen  carefully  instructed  at 
the  mission.  Messrs.  Maclay  and  (lilison  found 
his  home  stripped  of  idols.  Iilesscd  with  re- 
ligious hooks,  and  their  e\aininalion  of  him 
was  scriitini/ing  and  satisfaclory.  On  Octoher 
IHih  Ting  .Vng's  wife  and  two  of  their  cliil- 
ilren  were  hapti/.id.  |)uriiig  the  year  III  were 
liapli/.cd.  Coiivcrls  increased  in  niimher,  a  sur- 
prising proportion  heing  of  mature  age.  Some 
of  these  eiiiluicd  persecution,  losing  all  thing,'* 
for  Christ's  sake,  lull  to  a  man  Ihey  lemained 
sicailfasl. 

The  Foundling  Asylum  was  eslahlished  In 
IH.")H.  friends  in  Fooehow  contrihuling  !|!(170. 
In  IH.MI  the  work  of  Ihe  mission  liegaii  to  ex- 
tend westward.  Fifteen  miles  norlhwest  of 
Fooehow  the  To  Cheng  ( I'cach  Farm)  appoint- 
ment was  hegiin.  This  year,  also,  native  help- 
ers were  licensed  and  employed.  Hil  I'o  Ml 
liccame  pastoral  the  I'cach  Farm,  and  the  llrst 
native  ilincraiil  in  China.  At  a  visit  to  Tii- 
Clicng  (Fcliruary,  IH.'iDi  nine  of  the  Li  family 
gave  their  names  for  liaplisni.  .Mann  at  the 
success  of  the  new  work  spread  through  all  tho 
valley,  and  though  pcrsonid  violence  was  pro- 
posed, the  heller  class  of  people  disi^mnte- 
iianeed  all  resorts  to  open  |ierseculion,  and  con- 
verts multiplied.  Ill  IH.'dl  the  mission  was  ro- 
inforced  liy  the  arrival  of  Itev.  and  .Mrs.  ti.  L. 
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lliililwln,  tin'  MisHcs  W'IUnIoii  and  MUs  Poller, 
mill  nil   Novfinliff  '.'Hill  II   IViimU'  hcIkmiI   wiih 

OIH'IICll. 

Afli-r  tlicclrciiliiliiiii  iiiiKiMK  IIk'  clnirclicH  in 
lliiltiiiiiii'i' iif  a  |io\vciliil  ii|i|iriil  liy  |)r.  Wriii 
wiiiili,  )'in|>liaHi/.iii);  llii'  dilmst'il  ciinililinn  of 
friniili's  ill  Chiiiii,  llir  iiccil  of  Clirisljiin  wivi'H 
I'lir  llir  iniilr  riiiivi  lis,  ijic  illllllclici'  of  ('lit'i.K' 
tiiinj/ril  iiiiil  ciliii'iUi'il  yoiiii^'  wniiii'ii  niiiiiiiiiK 
to  llirir  liiitncM,  llii'  lilirnil  irnililicsN  nl  l'',li;!li>li 
anil  Aiiiriiriin  ri'siilcniH  al  l''ii<i('liii\v  in  assisi, 
llic  fiiliilH  wrrr  |it'i>lii|itly  riirllirniiiiii^r,  ami  the 
•'  W'iiiiltIi  l'"riiiiil»'  Scniinaiy"  iiliil  llic  "  lliilli- 
Uinl'r  Ki'llllllr  Acinlrmv"  were  ^llcccrilrii  pcnim- 

ncnilN  liy  " 'I'Ih' Oil  Is  Itdiinliiifr  miIkpkI."  'I'lif 
yi'iii'  IMtll  was  iiiaikcii  liy  llii-  still  liiillicr  cx- 
Iriisioii  of  llu'  work  lo  llir  wcMlwaril,  Allcr 
yrais  of  rollisioiis  liclwriii  (liliii.  on  llic  oiii' 
lianil  mill  lOiiu'laml  tiinl  l''rmirr  on  llic  oihcr, 
irciilics  were  riililieil  in  wliieli  llie  ('liinese 
<ioveriiliieiil  a^rreeij  lo  reiiive  resiileiil  iiiiiiiS' 
lers  Iroiii  oilier  iialioiis.  lo  lolerale  (  In  isliiiiiily, 
If)  iirolecl  niisNioiiiiries.  lo  o|ieii  oilier  |iiirls.  anil 
Id  nial\e  llie  Vmiu'l/.  Kivei  I'lee  lo  ail  nalioiis. 
Foreiirn  inieicoiii-.e  with  llie  inlerior  receiveil 
u  |iowerfiil  iin|iiilse,  ami  llie  way  was  thus 
(i|ieMeil  for  Hie  ailvaiieeinelil  of  Hie  piMjiel  Al 
Mils  lime  a  class  (of  i:i)  was  forineil  al  Kaiii; 
<'liiil,  ten  miles  w  esl  of  N/,'ii  Kiinir,  liillierlo 
our  most  weslerly  oiil|iosl,  ami  a  clia|iel  was 
liiiill.  A  (ircss  was  olilaiiiiil,  ami  a  loiil  of 
Cliiiiese  ly|ic,  mill  ini|iortiinl  Iriiels  ami  juiils 
of  llie  Seri|iliiri"<  were  iiiiiiliil  ami  |iiil  inio 
oireiiliilion     ri  aeliiiiL' .^«<Hl.iH'tl  [imlts  aiiiiiially. 

In  ISCp',' llie  liisl  aiimial  meeliiii.' of  Hie  iiiis- 
hIoIi  asi.emliliil,  A  coiii>e  of  sillily  for  Hie 
nalive  liel|icrs  was  orilaiiieil,  cMimiiialioiis  es- 
talilislieil,  a|i|ioiiilmeiils  ii'irularly  aiinoiiiiceil 
as  a  I  ( oiiference,  niiil  slali^lics  were  re|ioiteil. 

'I'lie  ll|>|ioilillliems  inclilileil  eivlll  lielils  never 
lieforc  (;ccii|iieil. 

A  nieiiilpeislii|(  of  HT.  mission  oroiierlv  worili 

!|S:I0,I  t 'i.  tii:il  collei'tiolis  iiliioiiiilni);  lo  i|s70,IMH), 
iiieliiilim;  !J!'JO,(hMI  |.,r  liic  poor,  were  ri'iiorled. 

A  sii;niil  ti'liim|ili  ninikci'  Hie  veiii-  'v(i:{. 
Afii  ;•  iiiM.y  iiilc  n.;i!s  :\  siaiion  was  '.'iialiy  ,'(;■ 
■iireil  williiii  Hie  walls  of  Kooijiow,  a  house  ami 
lot  liaviiiu:  liecn  piirclnised  on  Ijisi  Street:  Iml. 
llie  folloi\  ill i;  year  perseciilion  rajieil.  the  lOist 
Street  Cliiirch  was  dcstioyed  liy  a  tiioli.  and 
also  llie  house  of  the  mi-sioniti  y  iKcv.  ('.  U. 
Martin),  who  with  his  wile  ami  (hildrcu  cf- 
fecled  a  marvellous  escape.  In  IHK,")  llishop 
'riiomsou  visited  Hie  mission.  ItV  the  siime 
year  the  new  Kefereiice  'reslamcnl  i">f  Mr.  (Jili- 
Mon  was  completed,  tiiid  liecame  the  standard 
from  Canton  lo  rekin.  I'repanitions  weie 
also  made  for  a  similar  version  of  Hie  Old  'res- 
lament.      A  colloipiial  New  'reslamcnl  was  also 

lie^'un,   and  new  editions   of   the   Iimiiii  I k, 

riliial  and  catechism,  and  many  vahialile  pamph- 
lets, were  issued.  The  work  rapidly  iKhanced 
in  IHIHI,  and  IHIlTwasu  trrciii  reviv;il  year,  'llie 
harvest  was  seen  in  I.M  memhers  reported;  vet 
literary  laliors  were  not  interriipled.  The  tlie- 
tionar\  of  iJic  Kokieii  dialect,  in  Hie  An^'lo- 
( 'liinese  alphahet,  was  rapidly  advanced  (since 
Hint  time  it  has  heen  completed,  and  is  a  stand- 
ard W(irk);  Hie  i.ssues  of  the  prcNs  iiicr<'a.sc(l  to 
r).(MH),(HHt  paL'es. 

I'ckin  and  Kiiikianj?.— On  Decemher  Isl, 
1H(17.  Uevs.  V.  ('.  Hart  and  K.  S.  'I'imIiI  en. 
lered  Klukianj;,  an  important  <'ily  In  the  KiniiK 
.Si  province.  They  opened  ii  chapel  ■!(•  inilcH 
north  of  the  c^iy,  luul  uxtuudcd  their  liihortt  00 


miles  to  the  westward  and  TO  miles  lo  the  ciutt- 
ward.     (oiiverts  were  pilhered  rapidly  in. 

I'ckin.  occupied  al  a  Inter  diite.  is  llie  capl 
till  of  theenipirc.  having  a  population  of  ahont 
-^'.OOII.OIKI,  and  the  Meld  north  of  the  Vanul/. 
comprises  an  area  half  as  ImKe  as  Hie  I'niled 
Stales,  and  contains  a  population  of  alxiut  L'INI, 
IKHl.lMMI,  iicail\  all  of  \(  liom  can  lie  addrcssi'd 
in  the  .Mandiirin  or  court  dialect  (This  is  alsii 
undeislood  in  Tihet.  .Mon^'olia,  iinil  Man. 
chnria.l  The  )xrf»^  plain  lyin^'  noitheiisl  of 
I'ckin  forms  the  richest  and  niosi  pioduclive 
part  of  the  empire.  t:\\\  alioiil  liy  inoiintains  in 
w  lilcli  arc  liiiricd  coal  and  iron  without  liniil, 
with  had.  silver,  and  L'old  in  aliiindiince.  ||  is 
liaverrd  on  its  whole  easlern  part  liy  the 
(iiand  Canal,  and  is  foi  niaiiy  reasons  one  of  the 
f;randest  mission  lields  on  earth. 

These  inland  people  everywhere  regarded 
Hie  niissloniirics  with  intense  cuiiosiiy.  ■•  I 
slopped.  "  writes  Mr.  Hart,  "at  a  liirL'c  lradiii)(- 
place  over  Siiiidiiy.  and  called  upon  an  ullicer 
i'ora  little  (|iiiel  and  rest;  Iml  crowds  pressed 
into  the  liiiildiii^',  making  holes  Ihioii^h  Iho 
paper  windows  to  secure  a  look  at  inc." 

Sir.  Wheeler  with  his  family  sailed  for  the 
north,  iiiiil  leached  Tientsin  early  in  .M  li, 
IMOII.  'I'lience  they  made  their  wav  li.\ 
calls  to  I'ckin.  and  were  iiospilidily  iiiiived 
liy  the  missiomirics  of  Hie  Ainerican  Mnard. 
{■Aposure  and  hardships  of  travel  lailscd  the 
dc.i  .,  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  only  son.  On  April 
r.lh  .Mr.  I.owryand  family  arrived  to  shine  in 
the  work,  {'remises  were  secured  jiisl  inside 
niie  of  the  city  giktt's,  not  far  from  the  foreign 
Icjrations. 

Mislin"  'injrslcy  upon  his  visit  (IWilt)  divided 
the  ivii  k  into  three  missions,  appointinu  |)r. 
Maclay  su|iirintiiH'eiil  al  I'ooihow .  .Mr.  Hart 
al  Kiukiiniir,  and  Mr.  Whcelei  at  I'ckin.  Self- 
stippnrl  was  syslemalically  pinvidcd  fnr.  and, 
with  the  ad  vice  of  the  mission.  Itishnp  Kiii>.'shy 
niilaini'd  from  the  native  helpcis  7  deacons,  4 
of  wlioiii  Were  also  ordained  elders.  At  Hii.s 
Hii'e  Hie  hoard  sent  out  siv  siiijile  yountr  min- 
isii  IS.  The  year  IH70  liroui.'hl  severe  trials.  A 
|ilot  oiiirinalcd  with  the  gentry  of  Canton  to 
ilri\c  all  forciiincrs  from  Hie  land.  .Many  were 
iniissacicd  under  ciiciimslanccs  of  al.oeioiitt 
cruelly.  Al  Tientsin  (SO  mill's  from  I'ckin) 
100  nalive  C.'it  holies,  several  I'roleslanis,  and  'i'i 
forciL'iiers  were  killed.  The  lirst  violent  Mows 
caused  n  reaction,  and  the  plot  could  not  lie  car- 
ried out. 

The  inlssinn  havlni;  heen  re  enfnrced.  Hie  .sys- 
leni  of  itineraliii!;  was  put  in  iiractiee.  TIiuh 
has  the  Liospel  heen  prcacluil  and  Chrisliail 
lileraliire  lieeii  .scattered  in  hundreds  of  citie.H 
and  villii;;es  from  the  steppes  of  Mon^'olia  on 
the  iinrth,  In  the  city  nf  Cnnfllcius,  >)00  miles 
lo  Hie  south,  and  frnni  llic  sacred  nioiintaiiis  of 
Shatisi  nil  the  west.  In  where  the  (Ileal  Wall  of 
China  reaches  the  sea  nii  Hie  east. 

As  frnm  time  In  lime  tile  in issions  received  new 
'laliorers  from  the  (nitcd  Stales  and  raiscil  n|> 
helpers  frnm  amnni;  the  nalive  cnnverts.  tlio 
work  was  extended.  New  preachlnj,'  places  were 
secured,  new  slationsestalilislied;  nativecon>,'ro- 
pilinlis  iirnse  iijioti  their  feel,  vnlilljr  in  favor  of 
self  supiMiii.  In  1M7I  four  districts  siiiiporteil 
their  presidiiii;  elders,  and  one  (ireiill  their 
liiichelor  preucher.  llu  I'o  Mi,  presidinvr  elder 
of  link  Cliiaii);  district,  presented  loihcanniml 
nieellii)^'  deeds  of  eleven  eliii)iels,  all  paid  for 
and  vcNted  in  tliu  Mi'tliodlHt  KpiMcupitl  Church, 
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Miilicitl  miiwioii  work  wuh  cntin'il  iiimii  nud 
cairicd  foru'iinl  willi  most  ^nitifyiii^'  ii'MiiltH. 

liMioj)  Wilcv  up<iM  liJM  first  i-|iis('(i|Hil  viNit 
{'i4  years  iit'U'rlic  left  llii'  tltlil  iis  u  iiiibsiiiiiury) 
lliM's  .Sill  1 1  lunu'iiituM-  us  till!  t'cillowiug:  "  'I'lU'll 
not  a  soul  had  ln't'ii  coiivcrltMl.  We  wcrt.' 
iriii)|)ly  int'i  with  pri'.juiliff  and  u|i|>osiiiiiii.  Wk 
did  mil  dare  lo  venture  live  niiiiis  t'rinh  llie  eilv 
of  Fcioiliow.  Now  our  woik  extends  tlirou^'li 
live  districts,  over  many  liiniilreds  of  miles  in 
lent;tli  and  lireadlli,  I  eonfcN.s  I  would  feel 
alainu'd  at  (lie  very  inai^nitude  of  tills  woik  if 
I  did  not  see  the  most  salisf.ielory  evidenee  of 
its  n'liuineiiess  and  llioiou>;liiiesH  in  every 
respeel." 

As  at  present  iirraii'ied,  \\w  iniiwionM  of  the 
MelliiHlist  Kpiseopal  Cl.ureli  in  China  are  four 
in  niiinluT:  Ihe  Central  Cliina  Mission,  eslab- 
lislied  in  1^4118,  ineludiiiji;  the  disirieis  of  Kiu- 
kiiiiiiT,  NankinL^  Chinkiiini;.  and  Wuliu,  with 
a  toial  of  II  missionaries  and  a  eliureh-memlier- 
ship  of  ;i:tl):  N'orlh  China  ilHtill).  inrludiiiu'  the 
disirieis  of  I'ekin,  Tienl-in,  SliaiiluiiL'.  'I'sun- 
hua,  and  liancliou,  wiiii  IT)  missionaries  and  a 
ehiireh-inemliership  of  lH->;  Fooehow  ilMTTi, 
with  the  dislricis  of  l-'otK'how,  ilokeldanjr, 
llint.diwa,  Inireliuni;,  Kuelieii);,  Vonu'pin^'.  anil 
llaitant;,  under  Ihe  eare  of  U  missionaries  and 
with  a  (•huiehinembership  of  'i,441  ;  West 
China  (IHMI).  with  a  station  at  Cliunkiii>;,  where 
still  'i  missionaries  are  holdini;  the  outpost  in 
the  hope  that  with  inerea^ed  means  and  rein- 
forcenit'iils  ihey  shall  lie  alile  lo  t;o  forward  and 
enlarue  their  work.     (See  also  arliile  China.) 

./((/*((/(.— The  Oeneral  Missionary  Conimiltee 
at  its  annual  M'ssion  in  New  York  (Novemlier 
187'J)  authorized  Ihe  estalilislimeni  of  the 
.rapan  .Mission.  Uev.  Dr.  U.  S.  .Maelay  (form- 
erly of  the  ini.ssioii  in  FoimIiow,  China),  Uev. 
J.  C.  Davison.  Uev.  .luliiis  Soper,  Uev.  .M.  C. 
Harris,  were  appointed  to  .lapan.  Dr.  Maelay 
and  family  arrived  in  Yokohama  June  11 1 h, 
187;l,  haviiii;  lieen  aeeompanied  from  Sail  Fran- 
cisco hy  Dr.  .1.  I'.  Newman  and  wife,  who  re- 
liiaiiie(i  for  weeks  iddiniT  in  oiM-ninj;  Ihe  mission. 
Bishop  Harris,  lu'companied  by  Uev.  .Mes.srs. 
WaU4;h,  lloui;hlon.  and  Spencer,  as  visilini; 
breihieii.  arrived  in  Yokohoma  July  0th,  \Hiil. 

The  meeting'  for  formal  orv'ani/.ation  con- 
veneil  Au^'iist  Hih,  ISTIt,  in  Ihe  rented  Mission 
House  at  No.  nil,  lllutf,  Yokohama;  liishop 
Harris  was  chairman,  and  some  llfleen  others, 
incliidiii!:;  Ihe  wives  of  tlu!  missionaries  and 
severid  visitors,  were  present.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  mission  proi'eed  at  once  to  establish 
8taiionsat  Yokohama, Yi'do  (Tokyo),  HakiMlati, 
and  Nagasaki,  whicli  |)idpiisiiion  was  uiiaiii- 
inoiisly  adopted,  and  missioniuies  were  ap- 
pointed lo  the  work. 

There  was  no  I'roiesiant  mission  as  yei  on 
the  Island  of  Yes.so,  so  in  ojcu|ning  Hakodali 
the  missionaries  of  the  Methodisl  Kpiseopal 
Church  Were  the  tlrsi  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  nations  of  that  reirion. 

The  second  year  was  marked  by  the  bejriii- 
nin>?  of  missionary  work  in  Jiipan  by  the 
Woman's  Foreiun  Missionary  Society  lif  Ihe 
MethiHlist  Kpiseopid  Church  (I|. v.).  Uev.  .John 
lug,  from  the  mission  in  Kiukiang,  China,  be- 
gan hi.s  labors  in  llirosaki,  Japan. 

The  lirsi,  chapel  oceiniied  ity  llie  mission  in 
Yokohama  was  rented  by  Mr.  Correll,  throuirh 
his  teacher,  August  lltli,  1874,  in  the  native 
portion  of  the  town,  and  was  first  opened  for 
public  preiiuliiug  on  the  16tli,  when  tiie  audi 


ence  room  wan  tilled  witli  attentive  liearerH,  Mr. 
Correll  speaking  in  Japanese,  from  Mutlliew 
1  :  IS-W. 

Thelirst  baptisms  in  Tokyo  occurred  in  1875. 
Till'  lli'sl  purchase  of  land  in  Yokohama  fur  the 
use  of  Ihe  missiuii  was  made  in  Ih;.*),  when  lot 
No.  L'",".'  on  the  Weslern  llluir  wiis  obtained. 
Outside  the  Foreign  Concession  Mr.  Sopir  be- 
gan holding  Sabbath  services  in  a  portion  of 
the  city  called  Kaiiila. 

The  third  year  was  marked  by  the  beginning 
of  public  day-schools,  the  organi/ation  of 
chureli-clasM'M,  the  inlrodnction  of  ijuarlerly 
meetings,  love-feasts,  and  i|uarlerly  confer- 
ences, llie  erection  of  suiiable  dwellinghoiiMe.s 
for  Ihe  meinbcis  of  Ihe  mission  lesidcnt  in 
Yokohaiini  and  'I'okyo,  the  erection  of  an  e\eel- 
lenl  chapel  in  Nagasaki,  and  other  work  Ihut 
showed  the  advance  of  Ihe  mission. 

In  Nagasaki,  upon  an  eligible  lot  donalcd 
by  the  government,  a  mission  chapel  was 
erected  in  a  |Mirlion  of  Ihe  city  called  Desiina, 
and  waso|H'ned  for  religious  services  in  187(1. 
In  Ihe  .same  year,  after  two  year-,  of  faithful 
labor,  Mr.  Davison  bai>li/.ed  his  llrsi  ajiproved 
candidaleH  in  Nagasiiki— .Mr.  .Vsuga  Kenjiro, 
together  wilh  his  wife  and  two  children. 

The  work  advanced  in  Ihe  several  stations. 
In  Tokyo  a  handsome  mission  chapel  was 
built  in  I87<t;  also  a  liand.some  Home  by  the 
Woman's  .Missionary  Society;  out  stations  were 
commenced,  and  lours  to  the  inteiior  cities 
begun.  In  January,  1877.  anoiher  neat  chanel, 
built  on  a  portion  of  ihe  lot  owned  in  Tokyo 
by  the  .Mi.ssiouary  Siniely,  was  completed  itiid 
oiciipied,  at  Ik  cost  of  if  I, (((HI. 

In  Ihe  si.xth  year  of  the  mission  the  Halsunuk 
Uebellion  broke  out  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Japan,  which  during  Ihe  closing  |iart  of  187(1 
and  Ihe  former  half  of  1877  depressed  business, 
suspended  commerce,  devastated  Ihe  fidresl 
portion  of  Ihe  country,  and  was  one  of  Ihe 
most  formidable  dangers  that  had  ever  con- 
fronted Ihe  civil  authorities  of  .lanan.  In  Ihe 
autumn  of  1877  the  severe  preTalence  of  the 
cholera  in  Yokohiuna  caused  Ihe  suspension  of 
the  public  work  of  the  mission  in  that  city. 
At  other  slalions,  where  the  disease  was  less 
violent.  Ihe  labors  of  the  missionaries  were  not 
iiilcrrupled.  All  the  missionaries  escaped  the 
pestilence. 

On  .Mr.  Correll's  lour  (Ortolx-r,  1877),  the  in- 
habitants of  Malsuinolo  described  themselves 
to  him  as  being  a  iieople  without  a  religion. 
They  had  destroyed  their  idols,  pulled  down 
their  temples,  had  removed  all  Iriu'cs  of  their 
former  laith(Huddhism).  and  had  determined  lo 
live  dcstilule  of  imy  system  of  religion.  Hut 
tinding  such  a  life  wilhoul  satisfaction,  thej' 
e.vpiessed  an  earnest  desire  lo  receive  Chris- 
tiiin  instruction  .\boui  llOtl  persons  gave  their 
names  as  candidates  for  Christian  baptism. 
Mr.  (,'orrell  ••irranged  at  once  lo  send  a  nalive 
helper  lo  instruct  Ihese  eager  and  ready  jieople. 

In  some  places,  as  in  llirosaki  (population 
!l;l,(t!ll ),  so  eager  are  the  peoide  to  hear  the  gos- 
l)el  that  crowds  will  slund  outside  in  winter 
snows  to  catch  the  words  as  they  may  be 
heard  through  thi*  windows  and  doors  and 
over  the  heads  of  Ihe  crowds  within. 

On  liishop  Wiley's  visit  to  Japan  (1878)  he 
dedii  iited  the  new  church  edillce,  (completed 
by  .Mr.  Harris),  and  ordained  the  Uev.  Yoilsu 
llonda  at  Hakodali.  He  is  now  president  of 
the  Anglo-.lapanesc  College  at  Tokyo. 
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Wilhlll  llvr  yciirH  (luMliixHioiiiiricM  cHtMlillMlictl 
niiH>>i<iii  HtiiiioiiH  at  live  iiii|it)rtniit  (ciiiri'N  of 
])ii|iuliilii>ii  Hlitl  politiciil  iiillunicL';  pi'tKurcil 
cliiiicli  liiiililiiiK^.  fO'lKxil  mill  ilwt'lliiix  liiiiiNi'x, 
llic  cHliniulcil  viilllf  of  wliitli  Ik  |M.<M)();  lliilis 

llltl'll     illlll  .IlipUIII'St!     tllO   ('alCCllislll,    IHirlillllH  of 

tlio  DiHcipliiii',  iiliiiiil  50  liyiiiiiM,  iiiid  prcpiiri'd 
mi  iii'i);iiiiil  trml;  iilaiitcd  oiilstalioiiHcxIt'iKliiig 
froiii  aliiiiit  'i')  miles  iiitrthoaNt  of  'I'okyn  to  'i'M 
luWv*  wrsi  of  Viikiiliiiina;  (■..laliliNlicil  a  llrst- 
rla>.«  sriiiiiiary  for  vounj;  ladirH  in  Toliyii;  or- 
gaiii/i'il  live  tioiiriMliin^  iiay-Mi'lioo]»  for  ImyM 
iiiiil  ^'irh:  iiiiiturt'il  plaii.s  for  it  inisNiuii  train- 
ini:  M'liool  anil  ii  thfologtcal  srniinary;  aiul 
jriiilirri'il  unijir  llicir  cure  a  native  I'linrch  of 
:2iHi  iiirniliiiN,  iif  wlinni  ID  are  canilidateH  for 
the  CliriHiiun  ministry.     (See  Japan.) 

Mi-rifii  Tlie  ciinimenrcmeni  of  the  work 
of  till'  .Meihoilisi  Kpi^'copal  Cliiirili  in  .Me.xieo 
was  at  an  aii-liiiiiiiisiinn-.  I.miis  Napoleon  had 
been  ill  Irateti  and  was  dead.  Aiislriaii  schemes 
had  failed.  'The  teiupoial  liower  of  the  I'opo 
iniil  l)een  denied,  and  tlie  .linire/.  <iovernnient 
had  expelled  from  the  niunlry,  as  enemies  and 
conspirators  ajtainsl  the  ^'overiimeni,  llie  various 
urders  of  nuns,  .lesnils.  sisters  of  cburlly,  lUld 
had  eonllseated  their  properties. 

On  Keliiuary  mii,  1h7;I,  Hev.  Dr.  Win.  Hiitler 
(whose  work  in  India  is  elsewliere  reeoriledi  ar- 
rived at  Vera  Cru/.,  and  jouriieved  to  tlie  city  of 
Me.\ieo  over  the  railway  wliiefi  had  Just  liei'ii 
opened,  '{'here  lie  found  itishop  lluVL'll,  Whu 
had  preceded  him  to  the  capital. 

In  addition  In  the  appropriation  made  by  tliu 
General  ('ommitlee  in  Noveinher,  the  lion. 
AVasliin>;toii  <'.  I>e  I'auw  had  placed  at  thu 
disposal  of  the  .Missionary  Society  the  sum  of 
l|l."),(HHI,  to  aid  in  the  piircliase  of"  property,  to 
eiialde  the  inissjoii  in  secure  two  or  thret! 
centres  in  wliich  lo  hcL'iii  its  work. 

Tlie  l/i'liop  had  visited  I'lielila,  where  he 
examined  a  property  which  was  formerly  part 
uf  the  Koiiiisli  Inipiisiiion.  'I'liis  property  in- 
rluiled  the  chapel,  and  also  the  cells  where  the 
viciims  of  tlie  Ini|iiisilion  were  conlined  or 
walled  in  to  die.  These  premises  passed  Into 
the  iiosscssion  of  the  Missloiiiiry  .'society  liy 
purchase  from  a  .lew,  for  the  siini  of  iltl(),l'llM). 

The  liishop,  retiiriiiiiL;  with  Dr.  Itiiller  lo 
Jlexico  City,  opened  nctfoiiatioiis  for  the  piir- 
I'hasc  of  what  was  (.'iiiled  "The  t'iri'iis  of 
C'liaiinic." 

Uomaiiism  had  seiyied  the  ^'reat  palace  of 
^lonte/iima,  a:id  in  it  foiindeil  the  vast  and 
We.'illhy  nioiiasteiy  of  San  Francisco.  The 
nioiiks  held  it  as  their  headipiarlers  fnralioiit 
three  liiuidnil  years.  Such  was  its  extent  that 
It  WHS  capahle  of  luxuriously  aeeoinmodatlni; 
4,IMMI  monks,  rich  revenues  beintr  wiling;  from  a 
people  w  ho  were  kept  in  ignoniucc,  debtisement, 
unil  supersiition. 

Notwithstandini:  the  efforts  of  the  Romanists 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  properly,  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  ('liurc)i  aciiuind  her  title 
by  honest  |iurchas(!  from  the  Nlexicaii  people, 
tlirouifh  their  irovernment,  at  a  cost  of  ;ii|(i,;t(Hi. 

Four  months  of  toil  tninsfnnned  the  losily 
roiirt  from  its  theatrical  condition  into  a  beau- 
tiful church.  Thus  on  the  site  of  .>Ionte/.c,ma's 
pa^'.'inism  and  the  insiiiuiions  of  Komaiiism 
evaiifjelical  Methodism  entered,  and  holds  the 
liliice  as  the  headipiiii'ters  of  her  missions  in  Ili(> 
Hepublic  of  Mexico.  Within  these  premises 
the  church  room  was  dedicated  on  (^'liriKtmus, 
1873,  000  iH.'rsoii8  buiiig  preseut.    The  prouiiscs 


extend  IMO  feet  by  100,  und  are  in  the  best  pnrt 
of  one  of  the  wiilesl  nI reels  in  the  city  of 
.Mexico.  Itesldes  the  church  edilice,  there  aru 
class  rooms  and  veHtri<'s,  a  IxHik  store,  a  print- 
ing'cstalilishmenl,  two  parHonaKes,  and  a  school- 
room; also  the  orphiimtKe  ind  school  of  thu 
ladies'  inissi.m,  ami  ii  home  for  theii  mission- 
ary, will)  room  siill  to  spare.  Ii  forms  to. day 
one  of  I  he  most  uuuipletv  iniiMiun  establishinvnts 
in  the  world. 

My  the  arrival  of  Rev.  I)r.  Thomas  Carter, 
who  had  a  kn(>wled;;c  of  ihe  Spanish  lantiuii^e, 
the  inisshin  wasable  to  be^dn  divine  servUe,  anil 
also  to  start  a  school,  in  .March,  |H7il.  At  llio 
end  of  the  llrst  ipiarler  the  mission  was  able  to 
report  four  .Mexican  coii^'rc).'utions  in  the  capital 
and  two  Kiifjlish  services;  also  both  day  and 
Sabbath  scholars.  iiuiulM'rinK ''>•'>■ 

Dr.  Cooper  of  Ihe  I'roteslaiit  Kpiscopul 
Church  (.\piil,  lH7;ii  formerly  of  Spain,  luoro 
recently  sent  by  the  American  and  F<u-einii 
Chrisiian  Inion  for  Spanish  work  in  .Mexico, 
concluded  to  unile  his  Kn;;lish  coii^'repitioii 
with  Ihe  .Mctliodisis,  and  ^ive  himself 
wholly  lo  Spanish  work  in  connection  witli  dm 
iniMtioii.  Invitalioiis  poured  in  upon  the  mis- 
sion from  various  parts  of  the  country  front 
(■ariiest  inipiireis,  ur^ini;  the  missionaries  lo 
visit  them,  and  lireach  the  pispel,  marry  them, 
bapli/.e  their  children,  and  );ive  Ihem  the  Wonl 
of  (iod.  The  fruit  of  three  hundred  years  of 
Calholicism  was  evervwhere  seen  in  Ihe  de^'ni- 
dalion,i;.'tiorance,  anil  iin morality  of  ihe  people, 
living  without  law  fill  marriap',  their  cliildreu 
grow  iii|;  up  in  illeixilimacy  and  slianie. 

Near  the  close  of  |H7:t  he  Romish  cler>:y 
wcri^  peculiarly  excited  and  .san^Miinary  lit 
tcmiier.  Threats  were  made  and  iniimidation 
Iricil.  Nine  of  Ihe  leading'  I'rotcNtants,  as  wait 
alleged,  were  marked  for  assassination.  Ki.sts- 
wlierc  their  plots  were  in  a  de);rcc  successful. 
At  Ahualiiico,  .Mr.  Stevens  of  tlie  I'resliyleriiiH 
.Mission  and  his  native  preacher  were  murdered. 
Then  followed  a.s.saults  upon  the  .Melhodist 
Mission:  some  were  wounded,  and  the  churches 
at  Mixci>ac  were  burned.  On  .laiiiiary  20th, 
187.'),  followeil  the  horriliieas.sassiniitioii  I'in  iheir 
chii|icl,  and  during  public  worsliip)  of  nine  of 
Ihe  conirreiration  at  Acaiiiilco,  Rev.  .Mr.  Hutch- 
inson escaping;  and  liiiiliii>;  refiiL'e  on  board  a 
rnited  .Slates  slii|i-id' war  then  in  the  harbor. 
Within  a  few  monllis  followed  the  deadly 
iiKsaull  on  Rev.  .Mr.  I'liillips  in  (^ueielaro,  vio- 
lence on  Ihe  missions  in  (inana  juatoand  i'uebla, 
the  pliindcrintrof  some  of  the  places  of  woishjp, 
and  the  murder  of  oilier  missionaries  near  tbo 
City  of  Mexico.  The  |iublic  journals  of  the 
country  denounced,  in  concerl,  these  reli^iouH 
murders  and  oulra;resof  Romish  fanatics,  and 
boldly  held  the  Church  responsible  for  Iheso 
violent  acts  of  persecution. 

Reinforcemenl.s  arrived,  and  the  work  wa8 
curried  on  at  I'uebla,  .Miridlores,  Ori/.aba, 
Uiianajiialo.  .\t  the  la.stnamed  place  the  per- 
seciilions  were  most  bitter  and  violent ,  infuriated 
and  drunken  mobs  of  thousands  of  men  ajrain 
and  airain  assailed  the  mission  house  and  prem- 
ises, bill  they  were  dispersed  tliroii^di  the  energy 
of  till!  police  and  the  determination  of  thu 
nuthorilies. 

In  IHTII,  upon  his  visit  to  the  United  SlHtes, 
Dr.  Muller  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  extent 
of  f  1I),IM)0  to  enable  the  mission  to  provido 
ilHvlf  with  a  completi!  oiitlit  for  a  printing  e» 
tublishmcut,  iucludlug  uotuttin-presiiaud  sturi-o 
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type  machiuery.  During  1877  it  issued  over 
700,000  pugL'S  of  eviingelif  til  truth  in  tlie  Span- 
Isli  language.  It  priutsi  the  beautifully  ilhis- 
trated  and  iiighly  successful  "El  Abogado 
Chrlstiano  lUustrado. " 

IJishop  Merrill  having  ins])ected,  in  1878,  the 
entire  work  in  Mexico,  concluded  his  report  as 
follows:  "We  have  in  all  17  congregations 
in  Mexico.  .  .  .  We  are  i)reaching  the  gospel 
regularly  to  from  2,000  to  2,500  people.  We 
liave  several  hundred  children  under  tniining  in 
day  and  Sunday-schools,  and  circulating  reli- 
gious tracts,  books,  and  papers  far  beyond  the 
range  of  oureoiigregiitions  and  the  reach  of  our 
ministry.  We  have  seven  Euglisli-s]ieaking 
inis.sionaries  and  ten  Mexican  preachers,  besides 
a  few  local  preachers.  The  ladies  have  two 
representatives.  Besides  a  school  in  Aniecca, 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Society  of  the  M.  E. 
Oliurch  ((i.v.)  have  a  complete  establishment  in 
the  city  of  Pachuca  for  the  education  of  girls, 
valued  at  $6,000,  and  in  the  ca|)ital  is  the  Girls' 
Ori)lianage. 

At  present  the  Mission  is  divided  into  four 
districts:  The  Central  district  including  the 
circuits  of  Mexico  City,  Ayapango,  Pachuca, 
Tezoutepec,  Tulancingo,  ^Miraliores,  San  Vicen- 
ti,  Santa  Ana,  and  Zacualtipan.  The  Coast  dis- 
trict including  the  circuits  of  Cordoba,  Tehua- 
can,  Orizaba,  Oaxaca,  Tuxtla,  and  Tuxpan. 
The  northern  district  with  the  circuits  of 
Guanajuato,  Salamanca,  Cortaz.ir,  Queretaro, 
Cueramero,  and  San  .Juan  del  Uio.  The  Puebla 
district  witli  the  cities  of  Puebla  Tetela,  Tezuit- 
lan,  and  the  Xochiapulco  circuit. 

Mdlaymiii  Mmion. — This  yoimgest  daughter 
of  Methodism  in  foreign  lands  was  born  on 
April  39lh,  1889,  when  Bishop  Thoburu  road  the 
nppointnients  and  closed  the  tir-st  uuuuai  meet- 
ing of  the  Malaysian  Mission. 

The  territory  coverc'  by  it  is  wide,  populous, 
ueedy,  and  presents  some  featin-es  that  are 
unique  and  most  interesting.  For  the  present 
but  one  point  is  occupied — Singapore;  but  this 
is  the  strategic  point  of  the  archipelago,  and 
England,  with  her  keen  eye  for  the  nerve 
centres  of  the  commercial  world,  is  happily  the 
mistress  of  this  key  to  the  trade  of  Southern  Asia. 

The  work  at  Singapore  comprises  the  follow- 
ing branches:  First,  an  Englisli  cluu'ch,  which 
gathers  at  its  services  manj'  English-speaking 
residents,  American  visitors,  and  ship-captains 
as  they  pass  through  the  port.  Second,  a  Chi- 
nese missi(m  con.si.sting  of — first,  a  medical  and 
evangelistic  mission,  and,  .second,  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  school.  The  former  is  in  its  infancy, 
but  is  already  giving  promise  of  great  goo(l. 
Hundreds  of  cases  have  been  treated,  and  much 
access  gained  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
Anglo-Chinese  school  is  already  the  largest  of 
the  Chinese  schools,  with  an  average  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  on  the  rolls.  Third,  the 
Malaj'sian  Slission.  A  work  among  the 
Malays  of  Singapore  is  particularly  ditHculf,  for 
they  are  Mohammedans,  and  largely  believe 
that  the  white  man  is  godless.  Still  they  are 
more  or  less  accessible,  and  some  of  the  ladies 
Lave  succeeded  in  visiting  the  Malay  women  in 
their  homes,  They  need  a  man  to  go  and  live  in 
tlieir  midst,  and  itinerate  among  the  villages  out- 
«ide.  Fourth,  the  Tamil  Mission.  Thousands  of 
these  people  are  employed  on  the  sugar  estates 
of  the  peninsula;  many  of  them,  nominally 
Christians  when  they  leave  their  homes,  lapse 
into  heathenism  on  these  unfriendly  shores. 


The  missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  have 
sent  a  Tamil  local  iireacher  from  their  school 
in  Ceylon,  and  there  is  now  a  small  Tamil 
church  and  a  school,  and  the  mis.siou  promises 
well.  The  woman's  work  is  very  successful, 
some  fifty  hou.seholds  being  regularly  visited 
and  taught  the  Scriptures.  The  other  points 
will  .soon  be  opened.  In  Borneo  and  in  Java 
several  stations  have  been  tentatively  selected  in 
consultation  with  the  Dutch  missionaries, 

Bulyaria. — J.)uring  the  meeting  of  tlie  General 
Committee  in  November,  1853,  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  rejiorted  voluminous  correspond- 
ence concerning  a  mission  to  Bulgaria,  and 
among  the  Greeks  in  Constantinople;  where- 
upon it  was 

"  Itenolved,  that  a  fund  be  created  and  jilaced 
at  the  dispo.sal  of  the  Board  and  bishops  .super- 
intending foreign  missions,  for  the  commence- 
nie''^  of  a  mission  in  Bulgaria,  to  the  amount 
of!f5,000."  An  ai)|)ropriati()n  was  made  from 
year  to  year,  till  the  mission  was  actually  opened 
in  1857. 

llev.  Wesley  Prettyman  and  liev.  Albeit  L. 
Long  were  ai)i)ointed  with  joint  authority  to  in- 
stitute the  mission,  and  conduct  it  until  a  super- 
iuteiulent  shoidd  be  a|)pointed. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Uustcluik,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Danube,  they  found  the  country 
was  beautiful,  fruitful,  and  populous.  The 
Tui'kish  authorities  were  kind  and  tolerant,  and 
the  Protestant  popidation  everywhere  gave  them 
a  cordial  reception.  They  fl.xed  upon  Variui 
and  Shiunla  as  their  mission  stations.  After 
advice  they  determined  to  occupy  but  one  cen- 
tral location,  Sliumla,  a  city  of  40.000  popula- 
tion, 8,000  of  whom  were  Bulgarians.  Hev.  F. 
W.  Flocken  was  added  to  the  mis.Mon,  Novem- 
ber, 1858.  September  17th,  1859,  'I'irnova  was 
occupied  as  a  mission  station.  The  mission- 
aries were  received  with  special  favor,  as  it  was 
undor.stood  that  they  came  not  to  disiilace  any- 
thing  that  was  .good,  but  to  vitalize  and  purify 
the  dead  formalism  of  the  Bulgarian  Church. 

On  December  24th,  185!),  in  his  home  at  Tir- 
nova,  Mr.  Long  began  regular  public  religious 
sor»'ices  exclusively  in  the  Bidgarian  langtiage. 
He  was  not  left  without  eticouragement.  Two 
Bulgarian  priests  called,  one  of  whom  had  at  a 
previous  visit  complaiiu'd  with  tears  of  the 
lapsed  condition  of  Christianity  among  his 
people:  "They  call  themselves  ("hristiiins, 
but  they  do  not  love  God:  they  neither  love 
the  Saviour  nor  keep  his  commandments." 

lie  now  begged  the  loan  of  a  Bible,  for  the 
senior  or  superior  priest  had  refused  him  one, 
asking  what  business  he  had  with  a  Bible,  and 
declaring  that  the  Bible  was  not  a  book  for 
him  to  read. 

At  this  juncture  Gabriel  Elieflf,  a  devoted 
Bulgarian,  the  first  Protestant  convert  of  the 
land,  who  was  converted  through  the  reading 
of  a  Bulgarian  Testament,  joined  3Ir.  Long  as 
colporteur  and  assistant. 

The  work  of  the  missionaries  was  everywhere 
largely  one  of  personal  etiort,  and  in  such  labors 
their  chief  successes  were  found. 

Mr.  Prettyman,  at  Shumla,  was  surprised  at 
his  own  constantly  increasing  influence.  Even 
the  Bulgarian  priests  were  not  slow  to  manifest 
their  good  will.  From  flfiv  miles  around  they 
called  upon  him,  often  inviting  liim  to  go  with 
them  to  the  sick,  having  more  confidence  in  a 
little  of  his  medicine  than  In  their  own  holy 
oil  and  other  sacerdotal  rites. 
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The  Mololvans  of  Tiillcha  had  a  most  singular 
origin.  Some  uiiiely  years  iigo,  tlity  told  IMr. 
Long,  tlierc  wcie  wiili  a  Russian  emhassador  a 
young  Uiissian  man  and  woman,  who,  during 
tlioir  slay  in  Kngliind, intended  religious  services, 
ami  npon  llicir  return  to  Uussia  informed  their 
nearest  Irieiids  of  the  modes  of  worship  in  Eng- 
land; of  those  wlio  met,  not  in  lemples,  hul  in 
ilwelling-houses,  ;\ud  had  at  their  places  of 
•worship  iio  sort  of  images,  not  even  a  cross  or 
candle;  who  did  not  fast  or  cross  tlieinselvcs, 
yet  were  ])ious  and  earnest  jieople.  These  e(>m- 
munications  led  llieir  friends  to  adopt  similar 
modes  of  woivliip.  tlioiigli  retainingtiieir  mem- 
bershi|)  in  tlie  Husso-Greeiv  Chnieli.  They 
abolished  images,  cross-making,  weekly  fast- 
ings, etc.  Their  use  of  milk  on  fast-days  (the 
Uiissian  word  for  millv  being  moloko)  induced 
their  enemies  to  call  them  !Molokans.  Persecu- 
tion broke  (mt  against  them,  and  when  siim- 
uioneil  to  appear  before  the  Emperor,  Alex- 
ander I.,  they  begged  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
duct their  worship  in  Lis  presence.  He  con- 
sented and  permitted  tiieni  to  return  unmo- 
lested, and  they  cgntinually  increa.sed  in  num- 
bers until  they  have  reached  about  a  million. 
Mr.  Flocken  was  immediately  invited  bv  the 
Jlolokans  of  Tultcha  to  attend  their  sunple 
services,  they  then  expressing  their  earnest 
desire  that  he  would  instruct  them  more  fully 
in  the  truths  and  forms  of  the  gospel.  In  April, 
181)0,  he  removed  to  Tultcha, 

The  lack  of  a  printing-pres?  left  the  mission 
powerless  against  the  assaults  of  the  Bulgarian 
organ  of  the  Greek  patriarchate  und  llussian 
embassy,  and  the  Jesuit  organ,  which  was  ablj' 
edited.  These  journals  poured  forth,  through 
the  year,  a  torrent  of  falsehood  and  abuse, 
while  the  mission  had  no  mean,s  with  which  to 
respond. 

.Mr.  Prettyman  slowly  concluded  that  the 
task  of  reviving  the  ancient  and  corrupt  church 
was  hopeless,  and  that  a  separate  church  orga- 
nization was  necessary. 

Constantinople  being  the  centre  of  Turkish 
influence,  it  was  thought  best  to  remove  the 
supcrintendency  of  the  mission  to  that  city. 
In  1804  the  publication  of  the  "  Zornilza  " — 
The  Day  Star — was  begun,  and  was  received 
with  great  favor  by  the  Bulgarians. 

Persecutions  and  discouragements  followed; 
the  mission  passed  through  many  vicissitudes, 
and  the  missionaries  through  u  great  variety  of 
severe  trials  because  of  the  Uusso-Turkisli  war, 
and  by  reason  of  pestilence  and  other  causes 
which  resulted,  for  a  time,  in  greatly  weakening 
and  almost  destroying  the  work.  Yet  in  1878 
the  mission  was  re-enforced ;  complete  separa- 
tion from  tlie  Greek  Church  was  effected  in 
Bulgaria;  flftcen  Bulgarian  bishops  occupied 
the  frontier  Greek  dioceses  and  .'iOO  Bulgarian 
priests  conducted  the  services  of  the  land;  yet 
dissatisfactiou  was  wi(les]iread,  and  circum- 
stances did  not  favor  the  missionary  work. 

The  last  report  (1888)  uses  tlie  following 
language:  "  Bulgaria  has  long  been  the  battle- 
ground for  sharp  contests  in  the  General  Mission- 
ary Committee,  as  well  as  for  contending  Jiosts 
on  her  own  soil.  It  has  been  a  hard  lielil  to  cul- 
tivate under  the  great  difflcultles  it  has  had  to 
meet.  It  has  so  often  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  abandonment  that  the  few  workers  have  had 
to  contend  with  the  depres.<ing  effects  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  continuance  of  the  mission, 
as  well  as  with  the  complicated  difficulties  of 


the  field  itself.  The  reports  of  this  year,  bow- 
ever,  are  more  filled  with  encouragement  and 
hope  than  ever  before." 

Korea. — 'I'lie  work  iu  Korea  was  begun  la 
the  year  1885,  iiiid  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Bishop  iSMnde,  il.  G.  Appeuzeller  being  the 
sii|)erintendent. 

A  siinill  house  was  purchased  iu  the  southern 
part  of  Seoul  to  be  nseti  for  church  work. 
Wiiliiu  tills  l)iiilding.  in  a  room  8  feet  by 
8,  and  0  leel  high,  with  but  four  (lersous 
present,  was  tlic  first  formal  service  held  by 
.Methodism  in  Korea,  On  October  9th,  1887,  a 
woman  was  baptized,  being  the  first  buiitisni  liy 
a  Protestant  missionary  in  that  land,  A  week 
later,  at  night,  in  the  siiiiie  room,  Dr.  Scraiiton 
and  Mr.  Appenzeller,  with  tive  coiiimunicants, 
celebrated  the  Lord's  Supjier.  In  this  quiet  way 
Methodism  began  her  public  work  in  the  Hermit 
nation. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  house  adjoining  was 
purcha.sed,  und  regular  services  were  held  there 
every  Sabbat h  until  May,  when  they  were 
stopjied  b}'  a  royal  edict. 

During  the  fall  of  1887  two  colporteurs  were 
sent  out  to  travel  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  peninsula.  The  lirst  one  was  absent  about 
a  month,  was  robbed  by  highwaymen,  but  met 
a  few  who  listened  to  his  words.  The  other 
brother  was  gone  three  months,  and  for  telling 
the  people  to  "cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do 
well"  he  was  arrested  and  cast  into  prison. 
After  continemeut  for  tiiree  days  in  a  cold, 
damp  room,  Ik;  was  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate, who,  when  he  beard  the  charges  preferred 
against  him,  promiitly  dismis.sed  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  tlie  superintendent,  with 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission,  started  to  visit  the  work  iu  the  north  of 
Korea.  Medicines,  books,  and  tracts  were  sold. 
They  were  everywhere  cordially  received;  some 
inquirers  being  found,  they  were  provided  with 
books. 

Notwithstanding  the  edict  prohibiting  public 
religious  services,  the  work  v.-ent  forward. 
Some  of  the  best  men  in  the  school  spent  their 
vacation  in  visiting  their  friends  with  the  view 
of  bringing  them  to  Christ.  Their  efforts  were 
succes.sful  in  leading  a  number  of  inquirers  to 
the  mission. 

The  Put  Chai  Hak  Dang  (school  for  rearing 
useful  men)  had  (report  of  1888)  a  very  success- 
ful year.  Sixty-three  students  were  enrolled. 
The  new  college  hall  is  completed.  In  the  fall 
an  industrial  department  was  established,  and 
after  that  no  aid  was  given  to  any  one  unless 
he  earned  it  by  work.  The  students  proved 
themselves  willing  laborers. 

About  tlie  same  time  Dr,  Scranton  opened  a 
school  for  medical  students,  the  young  men 
working  in  the  dispensary,  being  taught  the 
theory  and  practice  together. 

With  July  1st,  1887,  closed  the  third  year  and 
a  (luarter  of  medical  work  in  Korea,  and  the 
second  of  the  hospital.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
tlie  medical  work  of  the  two  societies  has  had 
marked  effect  upon  the  reception  foreigners 
have  received  in  Korea.  Schools,  as  they  now 
stand,  could  not  have  offecteil  a  like  result. 

The  lirst  quarter  of  1887  the  number  of  cases 
was  481,  the  same  quarter  in  1888  the  number 
rose  to  1,437,  and  for  the  year,  reckoning  the 
last  two  quarters  of  1887,  was  4.930. 

All  classes  accept  medical  aid  with  readiness, 
among  them  being  patients  from  the  highest 
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orders  in  tho  liiiid  wlio  count  tlicniselvcs  among 
the  friends  of  tlie  niisson. 

/<(//^.— Aleiliodisi  mission  work  for  Italy 
found  an  early  and  /.(•alo\is  advocate  in  tlu^ 
Kev.  Charles  Elliotl,  D.D.wlio  began  llie  i)ul)lio 
agitation  of  iho  sulijcel  in  1S'&2.  It  was  not, 
liowcver,  until  .lanuaiy  I8II1,  1870,  tliat  tlie 
Hoaril  a])i)oinle(l  a  connnittee  to  consider  and 
report  upon  tiie  proposition  to  institute  amis- 
sion ill  tliat  country. 

At  tlie  St.  Louis  Conference  (March,  1871) 
Bishop  Ames  api)ointed  Rev.  Dr.  Leroy  >I. 
Vernon  missionary  and  superintendent  of  tin- 
missio:  .vork  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Italy.  Ho  wa.s  directed  to  make  a  tliorough 
and  extensive  canvass  before  fixing  u])on  a 
place  in  which  to  locate  a  permanent  centre 
for  operations.  In  August  Dr.  Vernon  and 
family  arrived  in  Genoa,  and  early  visited  twelve 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and  made  his  report 
as  directed.  IJolognu  was  tixed  upon  (December, 
1873)  as  headcptarters,  but  subseipiuntly  Rome 
was  chosen  in  its  place. 

Vigorous  ]iroseculion  of  the  ■work  excited  the 
opposition  of  the  Ronush  priesthood.  In  June, 
1873,  the  church  in  Rologna  was  inaugurated. 
Ai)ami)hlet  against  Protestantism  was  directed 
against  the  chapel,  and  Protestantism  was 
charged  with  being  atheistic,  immoral,  and  ret- 
rogressive. 

Public  meetings  were  immediately  appointed 
for  confutation  of  the  libels,  and  the  priesthood 
was  challenged,  but  no  representative  appeared. 
People  came  in  crowds,  the  charges  against 
Protestantism  were  shown  to  be  true  of  Roman- 
ism, and  the  tables  were  turned. 

A  valuable  acquisition  was  gained  in  tlie  per- 
son of  Signor  Tcofllo  Gay,  who  had  graduated 
from  the  Genevan  Theological  School,  the  last 
year  of  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne's  presidency. 
He  was  a  man  of  talent,  activity,  and  culture, 
who  had  served  at  The  Hague,  afterwards  in 
London  at  tlic  French  Church,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Italy.  Also  at  this  time  a  .successfid 
work  among  the  Itidian  soldiers  in  Rome  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  superintendent. 

With  the  close  of  1873  Methodism  entered 
Florence;  a  hall  was  rented,  and  the  Rev.  A. 
Arrighi,  who  had  been  educated  in  America, 
was  put  in  charge  and  began  the  public  services. 
The  building  was  attacked,  the  doors  broken  in, 
the  lights  extinguished,  the  sexton  assaulted, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  harm  .Mr.  Arrighi. 
Next  day  six  of  the  rioters  wore  lodged  in  jail. 

The  most  important  advance  of  1874  was  the 
occupancy  of  Milan.  Two  places  of  worship 
were  opened  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
five  or  six  services  were  conducted  weekly. 

Converts  now  began  to  come  from  distin- 
guished ranks.  Prof.  Alceste  Lanna,  D.D, 
Ph.D.,  was  then  (1874)  professor  in  the  Appoli- 
nare,  the  most  popular  Catholic  college  in 
Rome,  and  two  years  previous,  in  the  face  of 
strong  remonstrance,  had  resigned  his  chair  of 
philosophy  in  the  Vatican  Seminary.  He  had 
been  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  religious  infpiiry. 
He  frankly  recounted  his  struggles  to  Dr.  Ver- 
non, was  encourasrcd  and  aided;  thou  he  re- 
solved to  forsake  Romanism,  to  give  up  his 
iirofessorship  and  associations,  and  give  himself 
lenreforth  to  Christ  and  His  work. 

In  January,  1875,  followed,  in  Milan,  the 
conversion  and  introduction  into  the  church  of 
Prof.  E.  Caporali,  LL.D.,  son  of  a  Viennese 
baroness.    An  industrious  student  of  wide  range, 


lie  was  engaged  in  writing  an  elaborate  encyclo- 
piedia  of  geography  and  all  its  cognate  sciences, 
to  number  about  30  volumes.  He  abandoned 
all  his  worldly  prospects,  and  entered  upon  the 
work  of  i)rcaching  .salvation  to  his  comitrynien. 

In  April,  1875,  a  station  was  opened  in  Peru- 
gia; from  the  first  the  work  met  with  favor. 
In  May,  Rev.  Vincen/.o  Ravi  of  Rome,  and  his 
entire  congregation,  united  with  the  M.  E. 
Church.  Mr.  Riivi  had  taken  a  full  course  of 
theology  at  Florence,  and  afterward  had  studied 
a  year  in  Scotland,  where  he  married  n  Scotch 
lady. 

Dr.  Vernon  (April  5th,  1873)  in  tho  city  of 
Rome  .secured  an  eligible  site  for  a  church  edi- 
fice, and  the  Missionary  Society  promiitly  appro- 
priated the  funds  ne(;es.sary  for  the  erection  of  a 
small  church  and  mission  residence.  And  on 
Christmas  day,  1875,  St.  Paul'sM.  E.  Church, on 
Via  Poll,  Rome,  was  dedicated. 

lUe  vork  went  on;  converts  were  added,  now 
stations  were  established.  The  uprising  and 
firmness  of  the  liberalsdisconcerled  and  defeated 
the  violence  of  Romish  devotees.  The  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  •  entered  the  field 
(1877)  and  began  their  work.  In  January,  1878, 
"The  Torch"  ("La  Fiacola")  began  its  issue, 
and  Sunday-schools,  in  face  of  many  and  for- 
midable obstacles,  were  established  in  the  prin- 
cipal stations. 

Germiiiu). — In  the  year  1844  Rev.  Wm.  Nast 
was  authorized  to  visit  Germany  and  inspect  its 
condition,  with  a  view  to  the  founding  of  a 
mission  there  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

In  a  iirovidential  manner  the  way  was  being 
prepared  bj'  the  zealous  and  successful  labors 
of  a  Mr.  iMliUer,  who,  in  order  to  escai)0  mili- 
tary service,  had  fied  at  twenty  years  of  age,  to 
England,  where  he  was  converted  and  became 
a  local  preacher.  After  twenty-five  years'  ab- 
sence (1830)  he  returned  to  his  native  Wi)rtem- 
berg,  and  at  Winnenden  began  to  preach  the 
necessity  of  tlic  new  birth.  Such  success 
crowned  his  labors  that  in  1833  he  reported  to 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  that  there 
were  villages  where  all  the  inhabitants  came  to 
the  meetings,  that  in  places  he  was  detained 
until  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  after  the 
meetings,  for  religious  conversation,  and  that 
new  doors  were  everywhere  opening  to  hltu 
which  he  (^ould  not  enter. 

By  1839  the  membership  had  increased  to  600, 
and  00  assistants  were  emi)loyed.  From  this 
period  the  statist. cs  appear  in  the  British  min- 
utes. 

In  1844  Mr.  Nast  found  the  crowds  at  Mai- 
ler's meetings  so  great  that  there  was  no  room 
for  kneeling,  and  their  shadows  darkened  the 
rooms  in  which  they  met.  Worn  out  by  his 
excos.sivc labors,  .Mnller  died  (March  17tli.  1858), 
and  in  1859  Dr.  Lythe  was  sent  out  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

At  the  annual  meeting  (May,  1849)  the  Board 
of  Managers  and  tho  (ioneral  Committee  of 
the  >Iissionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  made  iirrangoments  for  the  ostal)lish- 
ment  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Ludwig  S.  Jacobv 
was  appointed,  and  was  directed  to  begin  worK 
in  either  BrcMiien  or  Hamburg,  two  of  the  four 
free  cities  of  (tormany.  He  selected  Hremen, 
and  preached  his  fir.st  .sermon  on  December  9th, 
1849,  30  miles di.stant  from  Hremen,  and  on  De- 
comber  23d  he  occupied  in  the  city  a  rented 
hall,  called  Kramerauitbus. 
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Prpnchinp  was  iilso  begun  among  the  lowest 
classes  of  11  suburb  of  Hrenien,  and  Mr.  Jacoby 
also  wuiii  to  liadiMi,  tlicro  adibcssing  large;  con- 
gicgalious.  Gifut  numl)C'rs  wen,'  converted  at 
these  servii'es,  many  of  whom  remained  in  tlio 
cliurehes  to  whieii  lliey  ahcady  belonged,  nuik- 
ing,  however,  public  confession  of  the  new  life 
tliey  had  experienced. 

()n  Kiisler,  IHoO,  tin;  tirst  class  was  organized, 
the  Lord's  Supper  admini.slered  for  llie  tirst 
time,  and  the  tirst  love-feast  was  liehl  the  ne.xt 
evening,  and  on  iMay  21.st  the  lirst  Quarterly 
Conference  was  held.  ^Ir.  Jacoby  considered 
this  tiie  birthday  of  the  nussion. 

Even  as  early  as  this  l.tWO  Methodist  hymn- 
books  had  been  sold  in  Gennany,  besides  tracts 
and  co])ies  of  Wesley's  sermons,  and  on  Jlay 
21st,  1850,  a  Methodist  religions  jourinil,  "  I)er 
Evangelist,"  began  its  issue,  the  prominent 
house  of  J.  G.  Heyse  undertaking  the  pul)lish- 
ing  for  the  mission.  About  this  time  t'hristian 
Eeltnmn,  hoping  to  si)read  a  knowledge  of 
Evangelical  Christianity,  opened  a  library,  and 
loaned  Ixioks  free  of  charge. 

June  Till,  1>^50,  the  ndssion  was  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  from  the  United  Slates  of  liev.  C. 
H.  Doeringand  Rev.  Lo\iis  Nii)perl.  The  lat- 
ter preached  his  tirst  .sermon  in  the  nussion  at  ti 
country  place  two  miles  from  Bremen,  on  the 
open  tloor  of  a  farmhouse,  great  crowds,  an.\- 
ious  to  hear,  tilling  all  the  vacant  space.  On 
one  side  were  hor.ses  and  pigs,  on  the  other 
were  l)ellowing  cows,  while  overhead  were  tlj'- 
ing  and  cackling  hens  ;  but  the  congregation 
listened  with  I  he  greatest  attention. 

Jiev.  Dr.  John  MeClintock,  who  had  accom- 
panied these  brethren,  preaciied  in  the  parlor 
of  the  American  Consul,  probably  the  first  Eng- 
"sb  >I(!tho(list  sermon  ever  preached  in  IJremen, 
while  Mr.  Doering  preached  on  the  same  Sab- 
bath to  crowds  in  the  Krameramthus. 

On  June  16th,  185t),  a  Sabbath-school  (such  as 
heretofore  had  not  been  introduced  into  Ger- 
many) was  opened  in  Bremen,  80  children 
being  present  at  the  first  session.  It  met  with 
favor,  and  soon  there  were  300  presc^nt. 

A  circuit  was  now  formed  in  and  aro>md 
Bremen,  having  15  appointments.  Letters  from 
converts  in  the  United  States,  sometimes  read 
in  public  a.sseniblies  and  even  from  State 
Church  pulpits,  served  to  fan  the  flame  and 
cpiicken  the  work.  (,'on verts  were  active; 
some  were  engaged  as  colporteurs,  and  Wessel 
Fiege  (August,  ]85(h  was  licensed  as  exhorter. 

Persecniions  met  the  missionaries  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-Weiinar  and  in  the 
Kingdom  of  ILuioven-  and  the  Duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick. In  the  hitter  ])lac(;  the  congregations 
were  especially  large  and  the  conversions 
nnmercus,  but  many  times  the  missionaries 
barely  eseapeil  imprisonment.  They  were  as- 
sailed and  abused  Uirough  Ihe  press,  and  ac- 
cused of  foul  heresies  and  absurd  '.buses.  At 
Vegesack  (a  town  of  Bremen)  a  crowded  hall 
was  attacked  i>y  a  half-drunken  mob,  in.siigated 
by  the  State  clergy;  every  window  was  bi\.>!;eu 
by  tlying  stones,  yet  no  one  was  hurt. 

Tlie  work  grew  rapidly,  and  the  [irosperity 
Was  more  thanctpial  to  the  opposition.  Crowds 
attended  \ipon  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  In 
some  i)laces  persecution  was  exceedingly  bitter. 
Erhardt  was  forbidden  to  preach.  lie  persisted 
and  was  lined;  was  brought  before  magistrates, 
banished  from  some  places  and  imprisoned 
mothers.    lu  one  juil  he  found  three  inlidel 


fellow-prisoners,  who  thought  it  strange  indeed 
that  they  should  be  in  prison  because  they  did 
not  pray,  and  he  imprisoned  because  he  praj'eil 
too  nmcli. 

Only  in  Ihe  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  and 
the  free  cities  of  Germany  were  the  nds.siou- 
aries  at  full  liberty  to  preach  the  go.spel  and  to 
form  congregations. 

Prohibition  of  meetings  was  so  general  that 
!Mr.  Uiemenschneider's  labors  were  confined 
chiefly  to  Frankfort  and  its  environs.  Mr. 
Nii>pert,  though  greatly  endjarrassed  by  the 
State  Church  authorities,  without  whose  con- 
sent be  could  do  nothing,  had  access  to  eight 
places. 

The  year  1858  was  notable  for  the  oiigina- 
tion  of  the  Book  Concern  f)f  Germany,  called 
"  VerlagdesTraclalhauses,"  also  for  an  institute 
for  Biblical  instruction  which  was  the  germ  of 
the  ^Martin  Mission  Institute,  founded  by  the 
centennial  gift  of  John  T.Martin, Esq.,  of  IJrook- 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  of  $a5,0f)0,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  f  1,000  for  a  lilirary,  binll  at  Hoederberg, 
an  elevated  suburb  of  the  cily  of  Frankfort. 

In  1800  the  mission,  having  bought  types  and 
press,  began  to  do  its  own  printing,  and  the 
"Evangelist"  and  "Kiuderfreund "  became 
self-su))porting. 

At  Ihe  conference  in  Basle  (J.nly  Tth-12th, 
ISOJ)  it  was  found  that  the  work  had  .so  ex- 
panded that  there  were  not  enough  preachers  to 
sui)i)ly  the  demand. 

Enlargement  and  development  continued  in 
every  direction.  In  1880  Switzerland  was 
formed  into  a  se]iarate  conference.  The  best 
results  are  those  indicating  that  not  oidy  are 
the  ]\Ielhodist  clnn-ches  themselves  growing  in 
spirituality  and  strength,  but  the  State  Church 
itself  is  awakening  to  its  duty,  and  its  jiastors 
are  taking  to  heart  Dr.  Christlieb's  rcnunder — 
' '  The  best  method  against  Jlethodism  is  to  do 
the  same  as  it  is  doing."  This,  however,  does 
not  indicate  that  Slethodlsm  is  no  longer  neces- 
.sarv.  It  stands  as  a  help  to  the  Slate  Church 
anil  a  constant  witness  for  aggressive  Christian- 
ity unbound  by  State  relations. 

Scandinavian  Mimions. — The  successful 
work  carried  on  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
nnirk  owed  its  origin  and  imi)idse  to  fruitful 
mission  work  done  among  the  Scaiulinavian 
sailors  and  imnugrants  in  the  United  States, 
begiiun'ng  in  New  York  City  in  1845,  under 
the  superintendency  of  the  zeiilous  Olof  Guslaf 
Iledsirom. 

The  Bethel  Ship,  "John  AVesley,"  In  which 
Pastor  lledstrom  lield  the  tirst  .service.  May 
25lh,  1845,  became  Ihe  head(iuarters  of  the 
mission  in  the  I'niled  Stales.  Here  the  work 
was  carried  forward  with  great  success. 

The  ship  became  an  asylum  for  destitute  im- 
migrants, supplying  forlhem,  at  once,  bed, 
table,  wardrobe,  and  siuictuary,  and  al.so  a 
labor  agency  for  hundreds.  There  was  a  con- 
stant W(uk  of  grace!  going  oil  among  the 
mingled  Germans,  Belgians,  Swedes,  Fiun.s, 
Norwegians,  English,  and  Americans. 

Wherever  these  fonverlsweiil  they  testified 
to  what  (lOd  had  done  for  them  in  New  York. 
i.<  oiu'  year  (1847)  !S,llO0  were  directed  to  homes 
in  'he  West,  .societies  were  formed,  and  the 
work  rapidly  extended. 

In  j.'5t)  about  12,000  Scandimivian  seamer 
visited  'l;e  port  of  New  York  and  15,000  Bibles 
and  Tesiaaients  were  distributed  from  the  ship. 

Besides  the  fonn.ation  of  churches  and  build- 
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in^  of  (diticcs  in  thu  "West,  ^reiit  iiitiTCsl  bctrnn 
to  spring  up  in  Swi'iien  und  Xoiwiiy,  excited  by 
letters  wriitcn  and  visits  piiid  by  converts  to 
tlicir  friends  iit  lionie. 

Mr.  ().  1'.  i'clcrscn  left  New  York  for  N'ir- 
way  (Miiy,  IS)!))  bent  upon  iin  eviinirel  to  Ids 
kindred.  "  A  wide  iiwukeniiii;  followed  tie 
work  of  Mr.  I'elcrseii,  and  lie  remnined  nearly 
II  year.  11(;  was  appointed  u  ini>si(inary  to 
Norway  and  returned,  arrivinu'  at  Fredericks- 
bald  in  l)ee(inl)er,  1S53.  (>pposilion  was  en- 
countered. Methodists  were  looked  njion  as  a 
low  and  despised  people.  Tlie  State  C'liureh 
and  its  jn'iesis  left  noildnguutried  to  annoy  and 
hinder  tliem  and  tlieir  work. 

JIany  sotds  were  saved,  and  the  interest 
spreadso  ra|)idly  tlmt  Mr.  Petersen  soon  felt 
the  need  of  help,  and  Kev.  (;.  Willcnips  was 
sent  out  in  the  summer  of  1850. 

In  Sarpsborg  (18.")T)  an  excellent  church 
binlding  wa.s  erected  without  aid  from  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  a  .second  edilice,  the  same 
year,  was  built  at  Frederickshald. 

Claistiania  was  occupied  in  1804  bj'  S.  A. 
Steensen;  liut  tiie  work  continued  feeble  for 
some  time  for  want  of  a  suital)le  buildinji. 

One  thing  became  patent  to  all,  namely,  that 
these  ^Methodist  intruders  luid  excited  the  Luth- 
erans to  worlr.  Tliey  were  aroused  to  the  build- 
ing of  chapels  and  meeting- houses,  besides  their 
churches,  in  almost  every  town.  They  took  to 
sending  out  colporteurs,  with  a  warning,  it  is 
true,  again.st  Methodist  books  and  preachers; 
but  through  them,  after  all,  Christ  was  preached. 
It  was  a  new  life  for  Luthenmism. 

In  1873,  poor  as  the  members  were,  they  gave 
on  an  average  I.T  each  to  the  benevolent  objects 
of  the  church;  one  lady  offering  ^4,500  to  build 
a  church  at  Christiania.  This  church,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,300,  was  dedicated  iu  1874, 
when,  as  a  result  of  A.  Ol.sen's  labors,  there 
were  177  probationers  and  130  persons  in  full 
connection  with  the  church.  The  mission  was 
organized  (Augu.st  17th,  1876)  by  Ulshop  An- 
drews into  an  annual  conference;  at  which  time 
the  membership  numbered  2,798,  who,  amid 
the  greatest  financial  embarrassment,  gave  for 
benevolent  objects  $1,500  more  than  they  had 
done  the  preceding  year. 

"1  am  compelled  to  believe,"  said  Bishop 
Andrews,  ' '  that  the  Lutherans  of  this  laud  ur- 
gently need  the  aid  which  Jlethodism  can  give 
and  IS  giving.  The  coming  of  AFetlKKlism  has 
been  the  signal  for  discus,sion  and  strife.  It  has 
encountered  the  most  violent  opposition,  and 
has  advanced  witli  difficulty.  But  far  beyond 
its  organized  and  numerical  success,  it  has 
quickened  religious  thought;  has  made  mani- 
fest the  defects  of  existing  church  life;  has 
stirred  the  pastors  to  greater  activity;  has  in- 
troduced, in  many  places,  better  measures  for 
the  religions  improvement  of  the  people  (the 
praj-er-meeting  societies  are  an  evidence),  and 
thus,  beyond  its  own  limits,  has  done  great  good. 
I  believe  that  this  result  is  of  incalculable  value, 
and  amply  repays  all  our  efforts. " 

Sweden.— In  the  year  1857  the  king,  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  people,  madeau  earnest  effort  to 
obtain  more  liberal  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  bnt  the  State  Church  officials  were  too 
stroufj  for  him.  All  Sweden  rocked  with  the 
agitation  of  this  subject  of  granting  the  privi- 
leges of  religious  worship  to  others  than  the 
members  of  the  State  Church. 

In  the  year  1865  Rev.  A.  Cederholm  went 


over  from  the  mission  in  Norway  and  unfurled 
the  iianner  of  Methodism  in  Gotland,  an  i.sland 
in  the  Baltic.  The  work  rapidly  grew,  and  idd 
was  re<iuiied. 

I'ers'cutions  and  troubles,  similar  to  those 
experieuced  in  Norway,  were  encountered  in 
Sweden,  but  the  triumphs  were  many  and  the 
fruits  ('lu  ouraging. 

In  IHIiH  Bishop  Ivingsley  on  his  visit  made 
this  a  sepaiate  mission,  ajipointing  Victor  Wit- 
ting suiH'i  intendent.  The  year  was  one  of  gen- 
eral and  eons'anl  revival.  Large  societies  sjjrung 
up  at  Uoltlaiid,  Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  Ore- 
bro,  and  Carlskrona.  At  the  latter  place  a  chapel 
was  built,  many  of  the  people  living  on  two 
inei'ls  daily  ana  others  pawning  clothing  and 
lurniture  iii  order  to  give.  The  chapel  at  Carls- 
krona was  the  flrsi  .Methodist  church  iu  Sweden. 

The  whole  couiitry  seemed  to  open  to  this 
ntw  faith.  In  1871  eight  chapels  were  built 
and  dedicated,  eigh;  more  were  iu  process  of 
erection,  and  four  had  been  built. 

Bishop  Foster,  ujion  his  visit  (1873),  found 
flft3'  ministers  employed,  and  the  work  in  every 
depi.rtinent  prosperous. 

In  1874,  at  the  annual  ij.-eliug,  Bishop  Harris 
presiding,  it  was  decided,  with  great  unanimity, 
to  wi'hdraw  from  the  state  cburcli  under  the 
new  h.w  for  dissenters.  A  petition,  signed  by 
1,400,  was  presented  to  the  king,  who  received 
the  deputation  with  great  consideration,  was 
much  moved,  and  dismissed  them  with  his 
blessing,  saying,  "  God  be  with  you,  my  peo- 
ple." 

A  train'ng-school  for  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry was  originated  and  locited  at  Orebro, 
having  11  to  17  students. 

The  Swedish  Conference  was  organized  at 
Upsala  August  2d,  1876,  by  Bishop  Andrews. 

Beiimnrk. — Mr.  Willerup,  a  Lane,  removed 
to  Cojienhage'i  in  1857  from  his  .labors  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden. 

The  great  want  of  the  mi.ssion  was  a  church 
building,  but  an  early  convert  surprised  all 
Scandinavia  by  propo'sing  tu  give  3,000  rix- 
dollars  (about  $1,500)  toward  building  an  edi- 
lice. The  General  Committee  of  1861  appro- 
priated $5,000,  and  Harold  Dollner,  a  merchant 
of  New  York,  offered  to  add  $1,000  more. 

Political  troubles  ai.d  the  war  cloud  delayed 
the  work,  but  by  Januiiry  6th,  1866,  the  church 
was  dedicated.  In  1873  a  church  was  dedicated 
at  Horn.syld,  which  was  huilt  and  presented  by 
Niels  Simonsen.  Since  tl;eu  a  good  church  has 
been  built  and  dedicated  at  Viele,  without  aid 
from  abroad. 

Similar  inspiriting  effects  were  exerted  by  the 
mission  upon  the  state  church  in  Copenhagen, 
as  in  other  pr.rts  of  Scandinavia.  They  began 
Sunday-.schools,  and  in  a  scc'ion  of  the  city 
where,  for  a  hundred  years,  uo  church  had 
bcHii  built,  they  at  once  beg'in  to  provide 
church  acc<.:r.mo(lation  for  the  people. 

At  Langeland  a  wealthy  faru'er  donated  a 
hall  for  iiublic  worship,  and  then  gave  himself 
to  the  church. 

IWeliiodist  Kpiscopal  Church 
(!>ioiith;,  II.  S.  A.— Hoard  of  Missions, 

Headquarters,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  U.  S.  A. 
The  beginning  of  the  work  of  this  Society  is  co- 
incident with  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (North)  (q.v.),  until  the  separation  of 
the  two  cliurches  in  1844.  Up  to  that  time 
each  branch  Lad  a  shui  e  in  all  the  missions,  but 
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siihscqiient  to  llmt  date  the  Southern  churches 
orgiiiii/i'd  their  own  board  and  carried  on  sep- 
arate missions. 

At  its  first  Oenend  Confeicnee,  lield  in  1846, 
ft  Home  and  Foreii,ni  .Missionaiy  J^oeicly  was 
crgaiii/ed.  lis  operations  were  coniniitled  to  a 
Uduni  of  ^Managers,  wlio,  in  eonjiuietion  with 
the  l)islioi)s,  determined  the  lields  that  Mere  to 
be  oeeu])ie(i,  seleelcd  llie  missionaries,  and  dis- 
tributed llie  amount  to  be  <'ollcci((l  among  tlie 
annual  eont'erenees.  Tbe  liome  and  llie  foreign 
lields  were  under  llie  inanagement  of  the  same 
Hoard.  1m  INdli  thetieiieral  t'onferenee  jilaeed 
the  \V(nk  of  the  .Missionary  Society  under  two, 
one  liaving  eliarge  of  the  foi'eign,  anil  the  otlier 
of  the  home  field.  In  lf<7lt  the  nnssions  of 
the  chureli  were  again  jdaced  under  one  lioard. 
In  IMTt  the  eoiistilulion  was  again  changed, 
giving  to  the  work  its  iiresent  organization. 
The  (Jeneral  IJoard  inis  charge  of  the  foreign 
missions,  and  all  others  not  provided  for  by  the 
Annual  Confcrenees.  It  consists  of  a  presi- 
dent, vice-|)resi(lent,  three  .secretaries,  and 
twenty-live  managers.  The  bishojis  and  treas- 
urer are  c.r  fi/AVvVMuembers  of  the  lioanl.  The 
Board  meets  annually,  to  delei'inine  what  lields 
sliall  be  occupied,  and  the  nundier  of  persons 
to  lie  einploye<l  in  each;  to  estimate  the  amonnt 
that  nniy  be  necessary  fo>'  its  missions;  and  lo 
divide  the  .same  aniongtln  Annual  Conferences. 
The  revenue  of  the  Hoard  is  derived  from  anmi- 
ftl  collections  in  every  eongregalion  and  Sunday- 
pcliool,  and  from  such  other  plans  as  may  lie 
adopted  liy  the  church  and  eongregalion,  by 
the  Sunday-scho(ds  and  by  such  .societies  ns 
may  be  formed  to  raise  monej'  for  this  object, 
ami  by  special  collections  by  the  .secretaries 
and  liishops,  and  from  donations  and  legacies. 

Each  Annual  Conference  is  required  lo  pro- 
vide for  the  mission  work  within  its  bounds. 
Eacli  one  is  authorized  lo  organize  a  Board  of 
^Missions  an.xiliary  to  the  General  Board.  !?aid 
Conference  Board  appoints  its  own  officers, 
regulates  its  own  all'airs,  and  has  control  over 
the  missions  it  may  esiablisli,  with  the  consent 
of  tlie  president,  witldn  its  Ijounds,  and  of  tbe 
funds  raised  for  their  support. 

The  first  work  of  tlie  Board  was  among  the 
colored  people  and  Indians  of  the  United  States. 
The  latter  was  especially  important,  but  is 
treated  of  under  tlie  article  Indians. 

Foreign  Min^iona. 

China.— The  offer  made  by  Charles  Taylor 
In  184o  to  go  to  China  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Church  was  the  origin  of  the  action  of  the  first 
General  Conference,  held  at  Petersburg,  Vn., 
in  !May,  1846,  wlien  it  was  decided  to  com- 
mence a  mission  to  China,  and  Charles  Taylor 
was  appointed  niis,sionary.  It  was  deemed  best 
that  lie  should  have  an  as.sociate,  and  during 
the  year  and  a  half  which  elapsed  before  one 
could  be  secured,  ]\Ir.  Taylor  studied  and  took 
a  degree  in  medicine.  In  April,  1848,  Dr. 
Taylor  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Jenkins,  sailed 
for  China  with  their  families. 

Sliaiighai  was  the  placi!  selected,  after  much 
thought  by  Dr.  Taylor,  as  the  best  location  for 
the  mission.  On  arriving  at  Hong  Kong  after 
a  four  months'  voyage,  the  illness  of  Mre.  Jen- 
kins prevented  i\Ir.  Jenkins  from  going  any 
farther,  and  Dr.  Taylor  began  work  in  Sliang- 
hai,  in  Septemlier,  alone.  Nine  months  later, 
■May,  1849,  Jlr.  Jenkins  arrived,  and  so  soon  as 


a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  had  been 
ac<iuire(l,  the  two  missionaries  opened  a  preach- 
ing pl.ice  and  talked  and  iireaehed  to  the  many 
who  came,  altracled  more  by  the  strange  ap- 
jiearance  of  the  foreigners  than  by  any  desire 
to  learn.  Few  Christian  liooks  were  published 
in  Chinese  at  that  lime,  and  the  wcirk  for  quite 
a  while  was  entirely  oral;  but  as  the  language 
was  ac(|niied  more  perfectly  and  intelligibly, 
conveits  were  made  and  the  nucleus  of  a  church 
was  formed.  Liew-seen-sangand  his  wife  were 
the  first  converts,  and  the  man's  name  has  been 
fiimiliar  to  Southern  Mel  bod  ists  ever  since,  until 
his  death  in  iSliG,  as  the  elo(|ueiil  and  useful 
native  preacher,  whose  vi.s^oidus  mind,  ipiick 
appiehension,  ready  and  tluent  utIeiaiKC,  and 
noble  piety  made  him  so  universally  beloved 
and  lie(,'de(!. 

'I'lie  mission  was  strengthened  in  1852  by  the 
arrival  of  liev.  W.  (J.  E.  ('uiinyngham  and  his 
wife;  but  the  work  and  the  climate  began  lo  tell 
on  the  pioneers,  and  in  that  siimevearill  health 
caused  the  return  of  .Mrs.  Taylor  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  fall  Dr.  .leiikins  look  his  wife  and 
family  for  a  visit  home,  hoping  to  restore  !Mis. 
Jenkins'  liealth  by  the  change,  but  she  died  at 
sea.  In  September,  1853,  l)r.  'i'aylor  joined 
his  family  in  the  United  States,  as  his  wiie  was 
still  in  bad  health,  and  the  mission  was  left  in 
the  care  of  one  inexperienced  missionary. 
Then  was  the  lime  of  IheTaiping  rebellion,  and 
in  that  year  Shanghai  was  captured,  and  re- 
mained in  the  iiower  of  the  insurgents  for  eigh- 
teen months.  During  all  this  lime  little  work 
could  !:■  done.  Fire  and  the  ravages  of  the 
contending  armies  were  fatal  obstacles  to  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the  only  chapel,  to- 
gether with  two  mission  houses,  was  burned. 

Dr.  Jenkins  returned  in  1854  with  a  large  re- 
inforcement of  three  married  missionaries,  and 
the  hope  was  that  the  cessation  of  the  war,  the 
increased  number  of  workers,  and  the  new 
slrenglh  thus  given  tlie  mission  would  result  in 
a  great  degree  of  prosperity.  But  the  war  con- 
tinued, and  the  missionaries  were  attacked  by 
sickness.  The  following  year  one  left  the  field 
and  died  .soon  after  reaching  home,  and  in  the 
ue.xt  year  another  of  the  missionaries  was  forced 
to  leave.  But  in  spite  of  difficulties  arising 
from  lack  of  suitable  buildings  and  lack  of 
means,  amid  bodily  weakness  and  privation, 
the  work  was  carried  iin,  inquirers  increased, 
and  several  were  received  into  the  church. 

In  1860  two  more  missionaries  were  sent  out, 
but  in  1861  Mr.  Cnnnyngham  and  his  family 
were  forced  to  leave,  after  nine  years'  work  in 
that  trying  climate.  Another  of  the  workers 
was  forced  to  take  a  furlough  in  1861,  and  in 
1862  Dr.  Jenkins  withdrew  from  the  mission; 
so  that  in  1860 the  record  of  the  mission  during 
the  twenty  one  years  of  its  existence  showed  that 
eight  ndssionaries  with  their  families  bad  been 
sent  out.  Death  had  removed  one  nnssionary 
and  two  missionaries'  wives;  one  had  with- 
drawn from  the  work,  four  returned,  and  two 
were  left  in  the  field.  About  sixty  natives  had 
been  bajnized,  and  among  them  were  two  na- 
tive preachers  of  great  gifts  and  usefulness. 
In  1870  three  stations  bad  been  occupied — 
Shangliai,  Soocliow,  and  jS'anlziaug,  of  which 
Shanghai  remained  the  principal  stalion,  hav- 
ing good  mission  bouses,  and  two  chapels. 
Good  earnest  work  was  beginning  to  have  its 
elTect,  and  the  mission  was  as  strong  and  ag- 
gressive a  power  for  good  as  any  other  of  the 
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misaions  in  Cliiim.  Rev.  Y.  J.  Allen  look 
chiirge  of  iiii  Aiii;lo-("liiiii'si'  school  luulcr  liii! 
iwlronnsic  of  llir  Cliiiii'se  liovcniiiu'iil.  and  nave 
vip  his  suppoil  from  Ilic  Hoard  for  llic  hcni'tit 
of  tho  work.  In  addilion  to  his  work  ot  in- 
struction, two  pajtcrs,  on<'  nliinous,  liio  oilier 
scii'Mtilic  and  literary,  were  edited  l)y  him,  and 
were  patroni/.e<l  by  missionaries  and  native 
Christians  of  all  denominations.  The  lack  of 
good  periodical  lileratiire  for  the  Chinese  has 
been  larj?ely  remedied  by  tlie  iiulefatijrable 
ami  valnable  elVorts  of  this  missinnarv. 

Until  187")  Uev.  Y.  .1.  AIIimi  and 'l)r.  ,T.  \V. 
Lambuth  carried  on  the  work.  Hible-women 
ami  native  assistants  were  trained  and  put  to 
work,  iliiieraliiif;  tours  were  made  in  the  sur- 
roundinji;  countrv,  a  cliurch  was  gathered  to- 
getlier  at  eiu'li  of  the  three  stations,  boardini;- 
and  day-schools  were  opened,  tlie  work  jrrcw 
in  importance,  and  the  circulation  of  the  pa- 
pers |iul)lisheil  by  Dr.  Allen  was  greatly  eu- 
larged. 

In  IST')  another  missionary  was  added  to  the 
force,  and  in  18T7  IJishop  .Marvin  visiu'd  Shaiii,'- 
Liu,  and  presided  over  tlie  (piarterly  t'oiifer- 
ence.  That  same  year  a  inissiomiry  and  his 
wife  arrived  at  Shaiigliai.  The  Women's 
Board  entered  the  field  in  187!),  and  sent  two 
female  missionaries.  From  this  time  on  the 
history  of  the  mission  has  been  one  of  steady 
and  encouraging  growth  along  all  the  lines  us 
laid  down  in  the  beginning,  with  most  encour- 
aging results.  Trials  and  reverses  have  been 
met  with,  but  have  only  been  temporary.  In 
1889  the  report  showed  the  following  statistics: 
18  missionaries  and  wives,  14  femide  mission- 
aries, fl  stations,  7  sub-stations,  408  cluirch- 
meiubers,  3  Aiiglo-Chines(^  schools,  '^05  pupils, 
1  boys'  boarding-school,  78  boys,  3  girls'  board- 
ing-.schools,  03  girls,  31  day-schools,  579  pupils, 
20  Strnday-schaoLs,  000  scholars,  2  hospitals, 
10,437  patients. 

Cknti(.\i,  Mkxic.vn  Mission. — The  conver- 
sion of  an  educated  Mexican,  Alijo  Hernan- 
dez, was  the  providential  beginning  of  the  work 
in  Mexico.  Under  the  appointment  of  Hislioi) 
JIarvin,  Ilernandez  labored  one  year  on  the  Hio 
Grande  I{iver,  bordering  on  Mexico.  He  was 
re-appointed  to  the  same  tield  for  1872.  "Uishop 
Keener,  who  presided  at  the  West  'I'cxas  (,'on- 
ference,  which  convened  in  Victoria  in  the 
montli  of  December,  1873,  was  favorably  im- 
pressed with  Hernandez,  and  became  much  in- 
terested in  view  of  establishing  a  mission  in  the 
city  of  Mexico;  conseqiK'nlly,  early  in  the  year 
1873  the  bishop  visited  liic  city,  piucliased 
lu'opcrly  suitable  for  a  house  of  w'orship,  made 
arrangements  for  the  organization  of  a  mission, 
and  sent  Hernandez  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
work  in  this  new  lield  of  toil."  Later  the  l)isl)op 
ajiiiointed  i{ev.  .Toel  T.  Dawes,  of  the  I-oiiisiana 
Conference,  superintendent  of  the  nii.ssion  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  lie  pushed  the  work  with 
energy.  IJishop  Keener  visited  the  city 
and  his  judgment  was  confirmed  as  to  the 
opening  for  mis.sion-work  presented  to  the 
church.  In  1879  the  work  had  extended  from 
the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  cities  of  Leon,  Cner- 
navaca,  Cuauila,  Toluca,  and  Orilaba.  Guada- 
lajara and  the  region  about  it  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  mission  in  1883,  as  a  inissionary 
■who  Lad  been  working  independently  in  that 
region  united  with  the  mission.  The  Central 
Mexican  Mission  Conference  was  organized  in 
1880.      The  latest    statistics,  (1889)  show  that 


missions  arc  now  carried  on  in  tho  States  of 
Mexico,  Hidalgo,  San  liUis  I'olosi,  Morelos, 
I'uebia,  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaea,  Guamijuato,  .Meeh- 
oacan,  Aguas,  Calieiites,  Colinni,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  'I'epic,  with  a  total  of  17  local  i)reaclieis, 
1.033  mend)erH,  .Vi  Sunday-schools,  1,34")  attend- 
ants. 'I'liere  is  a  iheologicid  seminary  at  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  the  mission  press  issues  regu- 
larly "  I'll  Evangelista,"  tlie  organ  of  the  mis- 
sion, besides  lesson-leaves  and,  during  the  jtast 
year,  8l)t),(IO(»  pages  of  tracts. 

.Mkxkan  HoKDKit  .Mission. — This  mission 
was  also  an  outcome  of  the  work  of  lleriiaiiiiez 
in  the  valley  of  the  l{io  (Jrande.  The  mission 
district  was  establislied  in  December,  1874,  with 
missions  at  Hrownsville  and  Uio  (iiaiide  City. 
In  1881  there  were  four  missionaries,  and  the 
mission  was  divided  into  two  districts— the  San 
Diego  and  the  San  Antonio  districts.  Two 
schools  were  opened  in  1883  under  the  charge 
of  mi.ssiouaries  of  the  Woman  s  15oai<l,  one  at 
Coucepcion  and  the  other  at  Laredo.  By  1883 
the  work  had  extended  two  hundred  niiles  into 
Mexico,  and  of  the  33  missions,  9  were  in  Texas, 
4  were  on  both  sides  of  the  Uio  Grande,  and 
10  were  in  .Mexico.  In  18*^0  the  inis.sion  was 
formed  into  an  .Vnnind  Conference,  which  re- 
ported ill  188!),  30  local  preachers,  a  iiiember- 
sliip  of  1.819,  14  church-buildings,  70  Siindav- 
scliools.  1,800  scholars,  six  day-sclio(ds:  Laredo 
Seminary,  83  scliolars;  Monterey  Institute,  18 
students;  Nogales  Seminary,  .57  scholars;  Sal- 
tillo  Colegio  Ingles,  00  scliolars;  Chihuahua 
School,  18  scholars;  Diirango  school,  30  .schol- 
ars. The  work  is  carried  on  in  five  districts: 
Durango,  including  the  states  of  Duratigo  and 
Chihuahua  in  Mexico  and  part  of  Texas  and 
New  ^Mexico,  has  a  population  of  l,()00,Ot)0, 
and  is  700  miles  long  liy  300  wide;  Soiiora  in- 
cludes the  slates  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and  Lower 
California,  and  part  of  Arizona,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  ."lOO.OOO  in  its  area  of  300,000  .square 
miles;  Monterey,  with  mi-s-uion  stations  at  stra- 
tegic jioints  along  the  Te.xan  border;  Tamauli- 
pas,  and  .Miuiclova. 

Bn\7.u.  Mission.— In  1875  the  Mission  Hoard 
constituted  Uev.  •].  E.  Newman,  for  some  years 
a  resident  in  Brazil,  its  first  missionary  in' that 
country,  and  early  in  the  following  year  Uev. 
.1.  .1.  Uansom  joined  him.  The  province  of  Silo 
Paulo  was  first  ocuupied,  but  in  1877  worli  was 
commenced  in  l{iode.Ianciro.  Two  missionaries 
went  out  under  the  Woman's  Hoard  in  1881. 
In  1887  the  cdnfercnce  w;is  organized,  and  in 
1889  the  statistics  were:  9  foreign  nussioiiarics, 
359  cliurcli-niembers,  10  Sunday-schools,  357 
.scholars,  and  a  college  anil  seminiiiy  at  Juiz  de 
rora. 

.'.vi'.vn. — At  the  annual  meeting  in  1885  the 
following  resolution,  oU'ered  by  liishop  Keener, 
was  adopted  by  the  JMission  Board: 

"  Hf'nolred,  That  we  esiablisli  a  mission  in 
Japan,  and  that  we  api)ropriate  therefor  the 
sum  of  ^,000." 

By  request  of  the  authorities  at  liome  Dr.  J. 
W.  Lambuth  visited  Japan,  and  reported  fav- 
orably respecting  a  mission.  April  20th,  1886, 
Bishop  McTyeire,  in  charge  of  the  China  Mis- 
sion, appointed  J.  W.  Lambuth,  W.  U  Lam- 
buth, and  O.  A.  Dukes  to  Japan.  On  the  35th 
of  July  Dr.  J.  W.  Lambuth  and  wife  and  Dr. 
Dukes  landed  in  Kobe,  Japan.  Dr.  W.  U. 
Lambuth  followed  as  soon  as  his  duties  in  China 
would  permit,  and  on  the  17th  of  September, 
thirty-two  years  after  the  lauding  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
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Lnnibnih  in  Cliinn,  I  lie  v  held  tlieimuij^uiatlon 
iiujt'liiif?  of  ilu'  .liiinui  Alissioii  ill  Kolic.  A  licld 
of  most  inviting  clnirnclcr  mound  \\\v  gvcnl  In- 
land Sea  of  .Iiipan  was  found  open,  and  with 
apostolic  /.lal  onr  niissionarius  cntcri'd  on  their 
^vo^k.  'riii'ir  liisi  Chnrrli  (.'onf(  rcnce  waslu  .,1 
in  Kobe  Di'ccinlier  ;!d,  1880.  In  1887  they  re- 
ported 0  foreijin  members,  t  Chinese,  ami  1 
Japanese.  I{ev.  W.  H.  I'a'inore,  visiting  ■Ja- 
pan, had  contributed  )f  100  annually  for  a  sup- 
ply of  sound  religious  lit' mlure,  and  the  I'al- 
ini)re  Institute,  having  that  end  in  view,  was 
proje(^te<l.  A  Sunday  school  with  20  scholars 
was  opened.  A  weekly  collection  for  a  church- 
building  was  started.  The  wives  of  l'"_'  three 
missionaries  entered  fully  into  the  work.  Si.\ty 
women  of  good  families  were  gathered  for 
]iil)le-readiiig  and  sttniy.  The  whole  length  of 
the  Inland  Sea  was  visited.  Inquirers  liad  in- 
creased to  'JT;  three  circuits— Lake  Hiwa, 
Kobe,  and  Iliroshiiiia — were  miipped  out  and 
manned  by  ().  A.  Dukes,  ,1.  W.  liaiiibiilh,  and 
W.  K.  Lambulh  in  the  .same  order.  Fr(jiii  the 
lower  einl  of  the  great  island  of  Sliikoku  came 
appcids  for  instruction  which  were  answered  in 
1887.  In  188.S  a  native  inissionary  society  and 
11  church  extension  society  were  formed,  and  in 
the  same  year  resolutions  were  adopted  favor- 
ing an  organic  union  of  tin'  various  .Methodi.st 
bodies  in  .Japan.  A  "  Basis  of  Union"  was 
subsciiueiilly  drawn  up  and  referred  to  the 
home  Hoard".  At  the  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  mission  held  in  Kobe  September  4th,  1889, 
the  report  gave  the  following  stiitislics:  5  sta- 
tions, 1;J  out-stations,  .'5  missionaries  and  wives, 
3  single  men,l  single  woman;  233  church-nieiu- 
bers.  12  theological  students,  18  Sunday- 
schools,  48.5  scholars,  250  pupils  in  various 
schools,  and  1  church. 

lUrlliodiNt  TXc^v  Connexion  Miii- 
Nioiiar)'  >»oolcly.— Secretary,  Key.  W.  J. 
Townsend,  Hicbmond  Hill,  Asliton-under- 
Lyiie,  Kngland  — The  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion, the  earliest  oll'shoot  from  the  stem  of 
the  parent  Wesleyan  body  in  1797,  was  for  some 
j'cars  occupied  in  laying  its  own  foundations 
and  orgaiii/ing  its  forces,  but  in  1824  it  took  its 
first  steps  in  inissionary  enterprise.  It  looked 
with  pitying  eyes  to  the  sister-island  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Conference  i)a.ssed  a  resolution  to  the 
elfect  that;  "  Sincerely  dei)loring  the  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  misery  prevalent  in  Ireland, 
an  elTort  be  made  to  dilluse  the  blessings  of 
Protesliinl  Christianity  in  that  island."  The 
plan  was  developed  at  the  Conference  of  IS^."), 
and  the  following  year  the  mis.sion  was  estali- 
lished  in  Helfast  iiiid  contiguous  towns.  ,Sinc(^ 
that  time  important  and  useful  o|)erations  have 
been  cMilinued  with  coiuiderable  success. 

In  18;{.5  the  attention  of  tlu^  Conference  was 
direcled  to  Canada  as  an  irgent  sphere  for  niis- 
.sionary  operations,  and  m  1837  the  Uev.  .John 
Addyman  went  as  the  first  agent  of  the  Con- 
nexion to  the  Dominion.  He  was  joined  in 
1839  by  Kev.  H,  ().  Crofts,  D.D..  and  great 
prosperity  atteiuled  their  labors.  The  mi.ssiou 
expan(le<l  until  in  187.")  it  tmiled  with  the  other 
MetlKHlist  b(Klies  in  Canada,  and  became  the 
one  powerful  Methodi.st  Church  of  that  country. 
When  the  union  took  idace  the  Mi.ssion  com- 
prised 398  churches,  7,6(51  church-members,  107 
Sunday-schools,  and  9,259  .scholars. 

In  18.59  a  long-cherished  wish  of  the  Con- 
nexion was  realized  by  the  formutiou  of  a  mis- 


sion to  the  heathen.  China  WHS  s<dccte(I  as  the 
tield  of  labor,  and  Hevs.  John  Innocent  and 
William  N.  Hall  were  the  first  agents  of  the 
Society  sent  there.  They  worked  at  Shanghai, 
until  they  iiad  opportunity  to  cIkmihc  deliber- 
atelv  their  loiation,  and  eveiituallv  they  settled 
in 'I  ieiilsin,  the  great  seaport  of  North  China. 
Here  they  opened  several  stations  and  met  with 
encouraging  success. 

In  1H02  a  mission  to  Australia  was  com- 
menced and  churches  were  raised  in  Adelaide 
and  .Melbourne.  In  1M87,  thesi'  churches  not 
having  developed  resources  to  make  them  inde- 
pendent, and  the  energies  of  the  Society  being 
demaiMled  by  the  increasing  claims  of  the 
Chinese  work,  they  were  given  up.  The  church 
in  Adelaide  united  with  the  Mible  Christians, 
and  that  in  .MellKanne  with  the  Wesleyans. 

The  Society  is  managed  by  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  a  iircsidenl,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secre- 
tary, wi'li  It)  ininislers  and  10  laymen,  appointed 
aimually  bv  the  Conference. 

The  mission  in  China  is  its  only  foreign  sphere, 
but  it  actively  ]airsues  its  work  in  Ireland,  and 
also  in  opening  fresh  stations  in  large  maiinfac- 
turing  centres  in  England.  In  China  it  has 
three  circuits.  The  first  and  earliest,  in  Tientsin, 
has  a  line  eslablishment  in  the  Hriti.sh  Com- 
pound, consisiing  of  a  college  for  the  training 
of  young  men  for  the  native  ministry  and  which 
is  complete,  with  residences  and  apiiliances  for 
the  principal,  the  tiative  tutor,  and  18  students; 
al.so  a  female  college  for  the  education  and 
training  of  12  native  girls  and  4  women  for 
Christian  work,  with  residence  for  a  lady  prin- 
cipal and  native  helpers.  There  are  two  chapels 
in  the  city  where  <laily  preaching  of  tlie  Word 
is  carried  on,  and  the  English  church,  in  which 
united  services  are  held,  stands  on  ground  owm-d 
by  the  Society.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  a 
chapel  and  native  church  in  Taku,  and  the  same 
in  ilsing  Chi,  a  city  to  the  west  of  Tient.sin. 
This  society  was  the  first  to  enter  this  great 
city,  but  it  lias  been  joined  since  by  the  agents 
of  several  other  .societies. 

In  1800  an  aged  man  took  his  seat  in  the 
principal  chapel  of  the  Society  in  the  main 
street  of  the  city,  and  listened  with  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  address  of  the  inissionary.  lie 
remained  after  the  service  as  an  iiniuirer,  and 
told  a  wonderful  story.  He  was  a  farmer  from 
the  village  of  Cliu  Cliia  Tsai,  in  the  Shantung 
lu'ovince,  140  miles  south  of  Tientsin.  L'nder 
the  intluence  of  a  marvellcais  dream  he  had 
travelled  to  the  great  city  to  listen  to  the  foreign 
teachers  of  religion.  He  becMiiie  an  earnest  be- 
liever in  .lesiis,  jind  weni  to  his  home  caiiying 
with  him  liibles,  bymn-liooks,  and  other  Chris- 
tian publications.  He  invited  Ids  neighbors  to 
his  house,  announcing  to  them  his  conversion 
and  reading  to  them  the  Hible.  A  great  awak- 
ening took  place  in  the  village,  w  bich  s])read  by 
degrees  over  the  district,  with  the  result  that  a 
pressing  ap))eal  was  .sent  to  Tientsin  for  a  mis- 
sionary to  come  down  and  take  charge  of  the 
great  work.  Thus  a  second  circuit  was  formed 
by  the  Socif^ly  which  now  spreads  over  about 
300  miles  of  the  province  and  consists  of  more 
than  40  native  churches. 

In  recent  years  a  third  sphere  of  labor  has 
been  occupied  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kal 
Ping,  north  of  Tientsin.  Near  this  city  exten- 
sive min(!s  are  being  worked  by  a  syndicate  of 
(Chinese  mandarins,  who  applied  to  the  Society 
for  a  medical  missionary,   offering  to  afford 
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facilities  for  the  tfiitliiii).':  of  Christian  doc- 
triiic  iiinoiif^st  the  woiliiiu'ii.  An  cxtonsivo 
circuit  is  now  liciiig  worked  round  tlie  nciiili- 
borhood  of  the  Tnug  San  (Mpjlicrics,  cxlcudiMif 
to  Vuiij;  I'ing  Ku,  iin  iiiu'lcnt  iind  iniiioiliiMt 
city  nuiir  till!  old  widl.  These  lire  llu'  piirticu- 
lur  loealiliesut  present  oei;u|)ie<l  i)y  the  ugentu 
of  llie  Society. 

It  1ms  lu'cn  a  sjieciai  aim  of  this  Society  to 
work  tlic  nussion  iis  much  as  iiosslhle  liy  native 
help.  'The  nunilier  of  forci^rn  aiienls  lias  lieeu 
small,  liul  it  has  been  blessed  willi  and  owes 
much  ol'  its  success  lo  ii  large  nuiiiber  o!  laith- 
f\d  and  devoted  nalive  helpers.  It  niiiiiliers  ai 
present  5'^  eliajiels,  besides  smaller  preiichinj; 
places,  (1  I'oreiirn  orduined  missionaries,  40 
native  prcaclieis  .iiid  catecliisis,  about  ;i,()(H) 
udherenls,  l,■J(i^'  church-meiiibcis,  iJ'JT  candi- 
dates for  men 'leisliip,  1!(  scliools,  and  ITS 
scholars.  I|i  in'.i.ilioii  to  these,  in  Tientsin  ii  lius 
a  lady  agent  in  cliargc  of  the  college  for  train- 
ing women  and  gills,  in  Shantung  il  has  a 
medical  missidiiiiry  who  has  charge  of  a  dis- 
pensary, and  a  Imspiiiil,  with  lieds  for  ;!()  in- 
patients. This  iMslilulion  is  crowded  with 
jmlients,  who  come  on  the  app(  •.:ed  days  from 
all  parts  of  the  district,  often  to  the  number  of 
I'JO  or  more,  and  it  is  exercising  a  very  liappy 
intliience  on  the  success  of  the  mission. 

The  missionaries  have  no  met  hods  of  work 
pec\iliar  to  themselves  The  chapels  are  open 
daily  for  reading  the  Scriptures  and  preaching 
the  "gospel,  and  generally  in  the  large  cities  anil 
towns,  large  audiences  a.ssemble  lo  listen  to  the 
foreigners.  After  the  public  service  audience 
Is  given  and  conversiition  held  with  inijuirers 
who  may  remain  for  further  informaticjii.  In 
the  Shantung  circuit  the  urea  covered  by  the 
mission  is  so  wide  that  the  foreign  mi.ssionaries 
have  to  take  frequent  tours  round  the  churches, 
exercising  a  general  superintendence  over  them, 
and  directing  the  native  agents  in  charge  of 
them.  In  connection  witli  the  work  in  this 
circuit  several  pious  native  women  have  been 
employed  for  .some  years  in  ministering  the 
gospel  to  women  witli  great  success.  These 
have  not  been  able  to  read  or  write,  but  having 
retentive  memories,  they  are  able  to  repeat  the 
principal  portions  of  the  New  Testament, 
hymns,  catechisms,  etc.,  and  so  are  well  pre- 
pared to  speak  to  congregations  of  women  with 
great  effect.  It  is  to  cultivate  this  branch  of 
essential  mission  work  that  the  college  for 
■women  and  girls  Las  been  opened  in  Tientsin, 
and  it  is  intended  to  prepare  females  there  who 
may  carry  the  gospel  to  their  own  se.x  in  all 
portions  of  the  mission. 

The  organ  of  the  mission  is  "Gleanings  in 
Harvest  Fields,"  which  is  published  every  "other 
month,  and  is  edited  by  Rev.  \V.  J.  Townsend,  ■ 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Society.  Tlie  in- 
come of  the  Society  for  1889  was  £6,038,  the 
expenditure  was  £6,206. 

Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
Board  of  Foreign  lliNsions.  Head- 
quarters, Easton,  JIaryland,  U.  S.  A. — The 
organized  missionary  work  of  the  MethiKlist 
Protestant  Church  began  in  1883.  Previous  to 
that  time  the  money  received  by  the  church 
for  foreign  missions  was  given  to  other  Hoards, 
at  the  direction  of  the  pastor  who  secured  it. 
Some  of  this  money  went  to  Japan,  where  >Iiss 
L.  M.  Guthrie  was  employed  by  the  Woman's 
Union  Missionary  Society  of  New  York.    By 


tills  means  Miss  Guthrie  learned  of  the  Method- 
ist Protestiinl  Church,  and  subseiiuentlv  when 
she  was  in  this  country  she  jiiit  herscll'  I'li  com- 
munication wilh  some  ladles  of  the  church  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  through  whom  she  had  received 
funds  for  her  Wdrk.  Hefore  her  return  to 
Japan  she  had  an  interview  wilh  these  ladies, 
which  resulted  in  tlie  orgaiii/alion  of  the 
Woman's  Hoard  of  tlic  .Methodist  I'rotistant 
{'hurch.  Soon  afli-r  the  General  (.'oiifereiieo 
of  tlie  Church  elected  a  Hoard  of  .Missions, 
]{ev.  V.  C.  I\  lehi  of  IJalliiiioie  being  appointed 
superintendeiil  of  the  mission  work  in  .lapaii. 
Under  his  maiiagcmciil  the  work  developed  to 
its  present  piopnriions.  IJev.  F.  '1".  Tagg,  biing 
elected  corresponding  secretary,  orgiini/.ed 
nu't hods  for  the  cullection  of  funds,  and  the 
church  became  more  interested  in  the  work, 
and  it  became  possible  to  send  more  workers 
ini'>  the  Held. 

Deri  'opiiii'iil  of  it.s  Fori'ir/ii,  M'ork. — The  or- 
gaiiizutiou  of  a  Hoard  of  .N!issioiis  was  due  lo 
the  interest  aroused  by  Miss  Guthru',  and  .lapaii, 
her  lield  of  wiu'k,  was  most  natuially  chosen. 
Yokohaiim  was  the  first  station  opened  by  the 
Hoard.  The  work  at  Fugisama  and  Nagoyu 
was  organi/ed  in  response  to  the  call  from  tlie 
natives  for  Christian  teaching  and  evangelistic 
work. 

Constitution  and  Orfidnization. — The  Hoard 
of  Alissions  is  organized  under  tlie  discip- 
line of  the  church,  which  inovides  for  the 
collection  of  funds,  tlie  employment  of  mis- 
sionaries, the  establishment  of  missions,  the 
erection  of  schools  and  church  buildings,  etc. 
The  Society  is  permitted  to  do  all  that  its 
finances  will  permit,  but  it  cannot  go  into  debt. 
It  has  no  special  lines  of  work  ;  its  general 
methods  are  like  the  Hoards  of  other  churclies, 
in  the  organization  of  .scliools  for  the  education 
and  churches  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
natives. 

methods  (tflVIiNNionary  AVorli.  Un- 
der this  heiul  it  is  propo.sed  to  give  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  missionary  work  as  il  is  actually  being 
conducted,  witli  special  reference  to  the 
methotls  used.  Under  the  head  "  Organization 
of  Mission  Work  "  the  agencies emiiloyed  in  the 
conduct  of  these  methods  will  be  considered. 

The  first  thing  to  be  clearly  stated  is  the  ob- 
ject of  missions.  A  missionary  society  is  formed, 
funds  are  collected,  missionaries  are  aiipointed 
and  sent  out  to  .some  foreign  land.  What  is  it 
that  these  men  and  women  seek  to  acconqilish? 
Have  the}'  any  definite  thing  in  mind,  or  do 
tliey  go  out  under  some  great,  if  rather  vague, 
impulse  of  doing  good  and  obeying  the  last 
command  of  the  ascending  Saviour? 

Ordinarily  the  constitution  of  a  society  gives 
the  answer  to  such  a  question.  In  the  case  of 
missionary  societies  many  make  no  reference  to 
it  at  all,  or  mention  it  in  only  the  most  general 
way,  e.g.,  "the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ;"  "  the  diffusion  of 
the  blessings  of  education  and  Christianity;" 
'•to  preach  C'hrist  and  Him  crucified,  and  as 
an  after  result  to  lift  the  natives  to  a  higher 
level,"  etc. 

Scarcely  more  particular  on  this  point  are  the 
instructions  lo  the  missionaries  as  they  go  to 
their  fields.  So  far  as  published  statements  are 
concerned,  there  is  little  or  no  precise  definition 
of  the  work  of  the  foreign  missionary.  It  Is 
undoubtedly  partly  for  this  reasou  that  so  many 
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arts  skeptical  of  llic  vahii!  iiiul  results  of  iiiis- 
sioiis.  Wi'ic  a  {liiarcr  stalcimiil  iiiado  and 
widi'ly  known,  llicro  niiu'lil  lie  Irss  niisiippic- 
liinsioii.  It  (lot's  not,  however,  follow  thai  tho 
aeliial  work  of  niissionaiy  sociotlL's  is  va;;iic'  or 
neuiierinn.  Except  in  rare  insianee.s,  it  i.ssharpl}' 
tietined  and  >teadily  directed  to  a  wellunder- 
Kl(H)d  end.  'I'lml  end  is  twofold;  lirst  the  con- 
version, second  the  smctilication  and  develop- 
ment, of  individual  souls.  Tlic  seeimd,  indeed, 
involves  tlieir  relations  as  nieniljcrs  of  the 
Church  of  Clirisl,  as  eoniponent  purls  of  society 
and  the  nation,  hut  the  hasis  is  always  the  indi- 
vidual. Missionaries  i^o,  not  to  .\frica,  tint  to  the 
Africans;  not  to  I'ersia,  liiit  lo  the  I'ersians.  Tin; 
Church  of  Christ  in  .lapaii  is  made  up  of  men, 
women,  ami  children,  in  each  one  of  whom  the 
niissionarv  is  interested  and  for  whom  he  labors, 
that  the  liUencss  of  Christ  may  be  developed  in 
them.  L  ndoubtedly  other  ends  are  so\i!;ht ;  the 
siiread  of  the  con\foi|s  of  civiliziition,  theeman- 
cipation  of  Ihomrht  from  tlu'  thrall  of  fal>e  sys- 
tems of  belief,  tile  establishment  of  better  social 
c<in(litions,  j;overninenl.  etc.  Hut  these  are  sub- 
sidiary, and  in  a  ih  >;ree  accidental.  Wherever 
they  seem  to  lake  the  precedence,  a  more  careful 
examination  will  in  almost  every  case  reveal  the 
fad  that  they  are  means  to  an  end.  and  that  the 
end  is  the  individual  siail  to  be  converted  and 
biiill  up  in  likeness  to  Christ.  And  this  is  not 
mere  theory,  but  actual  fui't.  Let  anyone  look 
carefully  at  the  reports  of  the  societies,  and 
^vlletller  or  not  he  ap|iroves  of  their  general  or- 
jrani/ation,  he  will  lind  that  their  metliod.s  tend 
always  toward  individual,  personal  work. 

Aceordiug  to  this,  the  methods  ailo])ted  in 
missionary  work  may  be  considered  us,  1st, 
Evangelistic;  2d,  Pastoral.  The  lirst  ha.s 
primary  reference  to  tho  conversion  of  men,  the 
second  to  their  duvelopmeut  into  a  likeness  lo 
Christ. 

As  expressed  in  ii  letter  received  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  we 
liave;  '1.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  un- 
converted; 2.  The  building  up  of  the  native 
church  us  it  is  pictured  to  us  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  where  Christ's  ser- 
vants arc  represented  in  figure,  first  as  flshers 
casting  the  gospel  net,  and  then  as  sliepherds 
feeding  and  tending  the  flock.  Education  is  a 
part  of  each.  For  the  heathen  and  the  Jloham- 
medan  it  is  undertaken  solely  as  a  means  of 
evangelization.  For  the  Christian  population, 
■whether  elementary  for  the  children  or  profes- 
sional for  the  future  pastor  or  teacher  or  evan- 
gelist, it  is  a  department  of  pa.storal  work.  So, 
too,  publication  is  .  department  of  each.  Medi- 
cal work  is  primarily  evangelistic,  its  benefit  to 
converts  is  rather  incidental." 

We  will  therefore  consider  first  these  two 
classes  more  fully  and  then  take  up  the  partic- 
idar  method.s— first,  tho.se  that  really  belong  to 
both;  second,  those  that  are  distinctive  of  each. 

1.  Efdiigelistic. — The  missionary  as  an 
evangelist  meets  with  four  classes  of  men;  Isl. 
Those  who  are  greatly  dis.sutisfied  with  thein- 
selvesand  theircondition,  and  are  nol  only  ready 
but  anxious  for  a  change.  2d.  Tho.se  wdio  are 
bitterly  opjiosed  to  change  becau.se  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  existing  order  of  things,  yd.  Those 
who  are  willing  enough  to  change  but  wish  to 
have  the  advantage  of  change  made  evident. 
4th.  Those  who  are  absolutely  indifferent,  con- 
tent to  let  well  enough  alone.  The  first  con- 
stitute a  very  small  mmoi  ity,  aud  the  classes  in- 


crease in  number  to  the  last,  whicli  includes  in 
every  case  lh(!  immense  majority  of  every  laud 
where  missionary  work  is  undertaken. 

'I'lie  |)rolileni  of  the  evangelist  missionary  is 
to  lind  the  first,  disarm  the  second,  convince 
the  third,  arouse  the  fourth,  and  bring  all  to  an 
acceptance  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour 
from  sin,  and  their  repenlaiu  c  and  conversion. 

2.  i'tiHtoraf, — 'I'he  evangelist  having  accom- 
])lislicd  Ills  work,  that  of  the  pastor  commences. 
First,  the  individual  ChristiMii  is  to  be  eslablislicd 
in  the  faith,  to  be  guided  and  assisted  as  he 
endeavors  to  throw  otT  old  habits  of  thouglit 
and  of  life  and  put  on  new  ones;  to  be  instructed, 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  recogiii/e  and  over- 
come temptation  now  meeting  him  under  en- 
tirely imacciislomcd  foiiiis;  to  be  st lengthened, 
that  he  may  become  an  aggressive  power  to 
liring  others  lo  Christ. 

He  is  then  to  be  associated  with  his  fellow- 
Chiistians,  to  be  looked  ujioii  no  longer  nierely 
as  an  individual  but  as  a  member,  first,  of  the 
organic  church,  and,  second,  of  a  coniniuuity 
and  nation  which  he  is  to  help  to  bring  into 
accord  with  the  prcccplH  of  the  gosjiel. 

'I'lie  church  is  to  be  established  as  a  perma- 
nent institution  for  the  work  of  Christ.  It  must 
first  be  organized  in  all  itsdill'creni  departments, 
placed  on  a  firm  foundation  of  faith,  self-sup- 
port, activity;  be  jirovided  with  the  variou.s 
means  essential  to  its  continued  existence  and 
growth.  ''I'he  community  is  to  be  permeated 
with  Christian  ideas,  its  social  life  freed  from  its 
evil  associations,  brought  into  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  its  customs  purified,  its 
aims  enlightened,  its  national  life  made  lo  in- 
clude a  genuine  and  true  patriotism.  And  so 
on  in  all  the  endless  lines  that  open  uji  before 
us  as  we  look  out  over  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
e.stabli.shmenl  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth. 

Each  division  is  a  mighty  task,  more  per- 
jilexing  even  than  the  corresponding  duty  of 
the  churches  at  liome.  And  retrospect  only 
makes  its  difliculties  stand  out  more  promi- 
nently. No  one  can  travel  in  the  Levant,  over 
the  roads  where  Paul  led  the  way  in  Chris- 
tian work,  recall  the  story  of  those  first  cen- 
turies of  growth,  remember  the  subseipient 
cenluiies  of  stagnation,  decay,  and  almost  death, 
and  not  wonder  whether  the  story  is  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  churches  now  gathering  in  every 
city  and  town,  and  almost  in  every  village. 
Modern  Chri.stians  are  no  more  sincere  or  de- 
voted than  those  of  earlier  ages:  modern  mis- 
sionaries no  more  earnest  or  skilled  than  the 
apostles  and  fathers.  The  problem  of  the  mis- 
sionary, especially  in  his  pastoral  work,  is  one  of 
permanency  anil  growth.  The  tpiestion  he  is 
constantly  striving  to  solve  is  that  of  how  to  hold 
the  vantage-ground  gained,  and  make  it  the 
point  of  departure  for  new  achievements. 
Here  certain  es.scutials  must  be  kept  in  mind: 
1.  The  development  and  growth  of  the  individ- 
ual church  and  community  must  be  natural, 
not  forced.  The  genius  of  the  people  must  be 
studied,  and  that  line  of  development  foimd 
which  will  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them. 
South  Sea  islanders  cannot  be  transformed  into 
Europeans  or  Americans,  and  every  effort  to  so 
transform  them  results  in  harm.  At  the  same 
time  they  must  be  something  (lifferent  from 
what  they  have  been.  While  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  Asiatic  mu.st  remain  an  Asiatic,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  Christian  Asiatic  must  be  as 
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dilTereiit  from  tho  lioathun  or  Molminiucditn 
Asiatic  as  tilt'  iiKMlcni  KiiKlishinaii  Ih  from 
his  NonuHii-lSi'xoii  priigciiiiors.  '»'.  Tlic  eli'- 
iiicnl  of  limt)  is  very  I'Hsi'iiiiul.  Occnsioiiully  ii 
HU(i(i(Mi  traiisformiilioii  will  coiiio;  lull  this  \n 
tlu;  r.\CL'|itioii  rallicr  than  the  rule,  ami  hit 
works  lichi  who  is  not  ilisiiirlii'il  if  Ud  has  to 
Work  slew  ly.  ;t,  I'lic  iiu'lhoilHadoplcd  in\i>t  Ik! 
priiiiaiily  ('oiiHlnictivc,  not  (Ifstriiclivr.  'I'licir 
oliji'ct  is  Id  liiiild  up  rallicr  than  to  tear  iIow II. 
'I'hty  do  not  attack  sys-lciiis,  lint  seek  to  help  iii- 
(liviilnals  ll  is  not  tiial  Islam,  Hinduism,  Shin- 
toi>ni,  or  I'Vlichism  is  to  be  ovi'rihrow  ii,  liut  that 
individual  Moslems,  lliiiitus,,lapanese,  .Vfricaiis, 
are  to  lie  guided  and  assisted  into  a  liiuhcr  life. 
It  is  iiol  so  much  Ihat  corriipli'd,  dcu'ciieiato 
(Jlirislian  chiirclies,  as  churches,  are  to  ho 
brouirht  hack  ton  prislini',  or  (iveii  belter  than 
tiri«line,  purity;  hut  individual  Armenians, 
Jse^lorians,  Copts,  Uoman  IJalholics,  l!ul,!;ari- 
nns,  (flecks,  are  to  lie  la'lped  to  lead  Clirisliaii 
lives,  to  understand  heller  the  full  force  of  tlii^ 
Irullis  that  llieir  lips  profess,  the  full  lovi'  of  the 
God  that  they  so  often  ignorantlv  worship. 
Undoubtedly  the  false  systems  will  fall,  tho 
old  ('hnu'lu's  be  puriticil;  but  lliiit  is  not  Iho 
Olid  in  itself.  Attacks  are  at  limes  necessary. 
Fearless  exposure  of  false  leacliiiijj;  has  its  place, 
but  missionary  inileinics  as  a  rule  are  directed 
not  airidnsl  false  thought  so  niiieh  as  auainst 
sinful  life.  There  is  no  shirking  in  the  declara- 
tion of  the  triilli,  but  the  iriilh  attractive,  not 
repellent,  is  the  great  theme. 

I.  Taking  up  now  Iho  ililTorent  methods,  we 
nienlion  first  tliose  that  are  common  to  both 
«vangelislic  and  imsioral  work,  not  undertaking 
to  be  exhaustive  in  Iho  slalement  of  them,  but 
rather  to  indicate  the  lines  along  which  the  mis- 
sionary works. 

1. 1'ernoiKil  Gonversaiion. — The  prime  element 
in  all  missionary  work  is  the  personal.  Men  arc 
drawn  to  men.  .lust  i\s  it  was  Christ's  i)erson- 
alily  that  dn^w  men  to  Him,  so  it  is  largely  the 
personality  of  tho  missionary  that  draws  men 
to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  Saviour.  Tliis 
lias  been  most  markedly  shown  in  the  lives 
of  the  great  leaders  Henry  Martyn,  Judson, 
Living.stone,  (Joodell,  Haiininglon,'and  others. 
Indeed,  almost  all  who  have  had  success  in  nns- 
Bionary  work  have  found  their  greatest  power 
in  the  close,  intimate  relation  of  personal  con- 
versation, personal  contact,  where  tho  needy 
soul  fell  the  touch  of  the  full  .sonl,  drew 
strength  from  it,  and  was  satislied;  where  the 
liard  soul  felt  the  |)owcr  of  the  magnetic  soul, 
and  despite  itself  was  drawn  away  into  a 
liiglier  life;  where  the  cold,  indilferoiU  soul 
felt  the  heat  of  a  soul  on  lire  with  the  love  of 
God,  and  expanded  into  a  nature  purer  far  thau 
it  had  dreamed  of. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  for  an  Occideiilal  to  come 
in  contact  witli  Oriental  ideas,  prejudice,  and 
habits,  and  seek  to  exert  such  intiiiences  as  shall 
bring  about  change  without  doing  harm.  It  is 
easier  to  create  repulsion  tlian  attraction,  to 
harden  than  lo  soften,  especially  in  public.  Men, 
too,  are  swayed  by  the  power  of  association 
with  their  fellow-men.  A  single  soul  in  a  mul- 
titude may  bo  overwhelmed,  in  private  conver- 
sation it  may  bo  developed. 

Thus  the  fundamental  method  of  nnssionary 
work  in  every  land  is  intercourse  with  persons. 
Notonly  is  this  true  of  the  historical  inception  of 
any  work,  but  also  of  its  continuance.  It  is  ju,st 
as  important  and  universal  to-day  iks  when  mis- 


sion work  was  commenced.  It  Is  employed  by 
every  ditlVrent  iigency,  foreign  and  imlive,  mis- 
sionary, iiastor,  caieclilsl;  especially'  liy  /.enanii- 
workers,  and  alinosi  exclusively  by  Hlble- 
readors;  it  is  adapted  lo  every  class,  and  is 
almost  the  only  incansof  reaching  some. 

In  the  pastoral  division  of  missionary  work 
the  element  of  personal  inllucncc  is,  ifanylliing, 
sironger  lliaii  in  the  evangelistic — certainly  so 
funis  llie  missionary  himself  is  concerned ;'aiid 
il  is  here  that  personal  genius  makes  itself  felt 
most  miirkedly.  *  It  not  infre()iieiitly  happcna 
that  toil  passing  Iravcllor  the  mis.sionarv appears 
lo  be  doing  little  missionary  work,  lie  .seldom 
preaches,  lie  may  not  be  an  educator  or  a 
translator.  Hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day 
he  is  ill  his  study,  or  among  the  peo|ile,  talking, 
talking,  talking.  Could  the  observer  hear  and 
undersiand  the  conversation,  he  would  marvel 
at  the  niiige  of  topics,  covi'ring  every  depart- 
ment of  liuiuau  life  and  every  phase  of  relig- 
ious doclrine.  Shall  tithes  be  given?  How 
shall  a  church  be  oigani/.i'il  ?  What  is  a  Chris- 
lian's  duly  toward  an  unjust,  tyrannical  govein- 
ment?  'I'he  following,  jolted  down  in  a  few 
moments  by  a  missionary,  will  ■'■•'•  an  idea  of 
the  keenness  of  the  (piestii;..  ..,;  "Why  has 
Christian  civilization  not  accomplished  in 
America  wliat  you  preachers  claim  that  it  is 
fitted  to  acconii'dish  ?"  "  Why  are  your  Indians 
so  bitter  against  you,  and  ropre.ssiblo  only  by 
force?"  "  If  friends  i)ray  for  us  on  earth,  why 
should  their  hearts  be  dried  up  and  their 
mouths  be  stopi)ed  when  they  go  to  heaven?" 
"  Can  a  man  be  a  believer  who  has  not  been  an 
inlidel?  i\Iust  ho  not  first  challenge,  fhea 
establisli,  then  believe?" 

Any  one  can  give  instance  after  instance 
■wliere  ho  has  had  to  call  up  every  line  of  study 
that  ho  has  ever  pursued,  lo  meet  the  dilli- 
cullies  that  occur  lo  tlie  minds  of  those  ho 
seeks  lo  help.  Hut  not  only  docs  he  have  to 
meet  personal  queries.  The  missionary  must 
be  a  statesman.  Church  (piarrels  occur  ou 
mission  ground  as  well  as  in  Christian  lands, 
and  it  is  often  owing  ehiclly  lo  the  missiiuiaries' 
jiersonal  power  Ihat  they  are  overcome.  Coii- 
lliets  witli  perseeiiling  relatives  furnish  some 
of  the  mos*  ditlieiilt  cases.  Hut  instances  need 
not  be  repeated  to  show  thai  i)orsonal  individual 
intluence  is  one  of  tlie  mightiest  forces  of 
nKxlern  as  of  ancient  missions. 

3.  Piihlie  I'rtdrhiiif/. — This  is  the  develop- 
ment of  iier.soiml  conversation— is,  in  fact,  per- 
sonal conversation  on  a  .soinewlial  extended 
scale.  It  is  not  oratorical,  but  conver.sational; 
not  instructive,  so  much  as  hortatory.  And  it 
is  universal.  Not  a  few  have  the  idea  tliat 
preachi'ig  is  taking  a  secondary  place  in  the 
imiiorlanco  of  modern  mission  work.  In  the 
large  cities,  schools,  colleges.  Bible  houses, 
printing-presses,  are  often  more  i)ronunent 
than  tlie  preaching  places,  and  many  a  traveller 
passes  through  and  reports  that  mission  work, 
which  is  primarily  concerned  witli  .saviiigsouls, 
has  become  a  means  of  diffusing  education  and 
civilization — all  good  in  its  way,  but  a  depart- 
ure from  fundamental  ideas.  Tlius  a  Christian 
man  visited  the  oily  of  Constantinople,  saw 
liobert  College,  the  JJible  House,  the  Ameriean 
College  for  Girls,  the  school  and  dispensary  of 
the  Scotch  Free  Church  Mission,  etc.,  and 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  such  good  work  being 
done,  but  was  sorry  to  see  so  little  preaching  I 
The  missionary  said:  "  Come  with  me  on  Sun- 
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diiy."  TIh'II  111!  took  liiiii  from  one  cud  of  tlu; 
cily  lo  iiiiolliur,  1111(1  in  Sliiinhoiil,  Sciitiiil, 
Oiiliitii,  lliisskouy,  hIiowtiI  liiiii  jriillu'l-iii;,' nfliT 
jriilliciiriu;,  when!  prciicliiiif;  to  midii'iiccs 
imiiilii'iiiiu;  from  75  lo  ;i()()  was  ;;oiiifr  on  in 
'I'nikisli,  Arnicniiin,  Orct'k,  SpiiniMli,  iinii  Knj,'- 
iisji.  Till!  tnivcilci-  woMi  iiwiiy,  .siilistlcd  ilmt 
niisMlons  liiul  not.  niiidu  u  nrw  di'iiiirtun^  in  Ilmt 
line.  Tliu  siinii' thing  is  Inii' ol'  every  mission 
stMlion  in  llii;  world.  Coinpiiiiitlvely  few  of 
tlie  missionury  societies  rc()orl  llu^  niinil)cr  of 
|ireiiclnng  places,  partly  lor  the  reiison  that 
accurate  slalislics  are  alinost,  iinpossihle,  partly 
liecmise  there  is  such  a  wide  divergence  of 
ilsaire.  If  we  take  the  term  preaching  place  lo 
m<'an  a  phicu  wliere  divine  service  is  held 
regularly,  whether  comliictcd  by  a  pastor, 
preacher,  evangelist,  or  cah'chisl,  it  is  proliabN^ 
that  the  inind)er  will  somewhat  ex<<'e(l  the 
nund)er  of  stations  and  oul-slations,  Thus,  the 
A.  15.  ('.  F.  .M.  reports  l,t).')H  stations  and  out- 
slalions,  ami  1,402  preaching  plaei's.  Other 
societies,  how(>ver,  make  tli(^  term  station 
.synnnyinoiis  with  preaching  jilace,  so  that  the 
pVoiiollion  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  ^l.  would  uol 
hold  through  the  wholcHist.  We  nniy  cstinnite 
the  whole  nuniher  of  stations  and  ouf-siations 
lit  about  13,1)1)1).  (The  statistical  tables  of  the 
"  Jlissionarj-  lieview,"  December,  18H0,  give 
l(),()l)9;  but  there  were  a  nuiid)cr  of  so<'ieties 
from  which  no  returns  were  secured,  so  that 
the  above  estimate  is  probably  not  far  out  of 
the  way.)  If  we  increase  that  by  10  per  ci'ut, 
it  is  probable  that  we  shall  strike  a  fairestlmnle 
us  to  the  number  of  jdnces  where  there  is 
regular  preaching,  and  this  would  give  K!,200. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  largo  lunnber 
of  places  where  preaching  services  are  held  in 
connection  with  evangelistic  tours,  and  in  many 
sections  of  India  and  Chimi  there  is  not  u  little 
of  public  street-iireaching.  The  fact,  too,  that 
there  are  fully  ITiOO  to  161)0  ordained  preachers, 
and  a  very  much  larger  mmiber  of  unordaincd 
evangelists,  catechists,  etc;.,  whose  chief  work 
is  iircaching,  shows  that  it  is  relied  upon  as  the 
great  means  of  bringing  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  within  the  reach  of  men 

Passing  lo  the  pastoral  division,  w(!  find  the 
preaching  as.sunung  more  the  character  of  that 
in  our  home  churches.  It  is  less  conversa- 
tional, more  rhetorical  ;  less  hortatory,  more 
educational.  Its  range  of  topics  widens,  and  it 
touches  upon  every  and  all  the  various  nei'ds  of 
society  and  the  tuition,  us  well  ns  of  individuals. 
Yet  always  and  everywhere  it  is  intensely  per- 
.sonal  :  the  man  is  never  lost  sight  of*  in  the 
community. 

!i.  Siimliti/scfwoln.—Thvi^ii  need  no  special  de- 
scription. They  are  carried  on  in  much  the 
same  way  as  in  home  lands,  e.xert  uiuch  the 
same  inlluence,  and  hold  much  the  same  gen- 
eral )u)sition,  both  in  their  evungelistic  ami 
jiastorul  u.se.  An  ideu  of  the  universality  of 
their  use  is  gained  in  the  fact  that  in  the  report 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  they  are  not  dassilied 
apart  from  the  churches  and  attendance,  the 
rule  being  that  wherever  there  are  .services  there 
is  a  Sunday-school,  with  not  far  from  the  same 
average  attendance.  The  American  Bajttist 
missionary  Union  shows  521  Sunday  schools, 
with  9,072  pupils ;  the  Methodist  lipiscopnl 
Church  (North),  1,944  Suudny-schools,  with 
112,928  pupils  (including  710  schools  and 
43,569  scholars  in  the  European  missions,  being 
1,284  schools  aud  69,869  scholars  in  their  dis- 


tinctively foreign  work)  Of  the  British  Soci- 
eties the  Lonilon  .Missionary  Socieiv  rei)ortH 
!l.si  schools  with  22.415  scholars;  the  Weslevau 
Methodist,  694  schools,  :t5,698  scholars  (in  ificir 
foreign  work  as  distinct  from  the  Coloiual  and 
Continental);  the  Bantist  Mis.sionary  Society 
does  not  give  the  nuinlicr  of  schools,  but  reports 
!t,746  scholais.  'I'he  Basle  and  BhciUsh  Socie- 
ties report  large  numbers.  The  fact  that  they 
do  not  appear  in  most  of  the  repoits  is  bv  no 
means  an  indication  that  they  arc  not  wfdely 
used  as  an  evangcli/.ing  agency.  The  chief 
hindrance  lies  in  the  lack  of  competent  teach- 
ers, but  that  is  constantly  diminishing  in 
force. 

4.  Kduentlon. — Tliis  is  a  broad  term,  and  as 
used  indeliiiiicly  creates  not  a  little  misappre- 
hension. As  used  ill  regard  to  missions,  ii  com- 
lirchcnds  the  whole  system  of  schools,  from  tin; 
l)riiuai  v  to  the  college,  in  whicii  (except  in  the 
case  ol'  the  theologlciil  .seminary )  tli<'  iiislruc- 
tioii  is  general,  ami  covers  the  same  subjeels  ks 
are  covered  in  the  public  schools,  acudeinies, 
and  colleges  of  America  and  Kurope,  but  al- 
ways including  some  direct  religious  insirue- 
tion.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  missionary  eiiter- 
lirise  this  form  of  work  was,  at  least  in  most 
cases,  not  thought  to  be  consistent  with  its  di.s- 
linetivc  character  us  evangelistic.  As  the  pas- 
toral element  increiised,  it  became  readily  rec- 
ognized us  an  es.scntial,  especially  for  those 
wlio  were  to  take  up  the  work  that  .so  increased 
upon  the  mi.ssionury's  hands  that  he  simply 
could  not  do  it.  Converts  imiilied  churches; 
churches  needed  pastors,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween pastor  and  missionarv  mu.st  not  be  .so 
great  that  the  jjcople  should  not  be  willing  to 
look  to  the  former  as  their  leader.  And  so  ou' 
in  all  the  grades  of  nctivc  work  and  church  de- 
velopment. Educuvion  as  a  direct  means  of 
evangelization  has  lonie,  liowever,  to  hold  a 
more  and  mon;  promineut  place  in  the  miuds 
and  plans  of  missionaries. 

1st.  It  is  an  essential  to  the  reading  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  Bible,  and  upon  the  knowl- 
edge; of  the  Bible  conversion  must  depend  in  a 
great  degree.  Illiteracy  in  mission  lands  is 
extreme,  and  involves  not  merely  ignorance  of 
letters,  but  of  words,  as  cx])iessive  of  ideas. 
The  child  in  a  primary  school  who  has  learned 
to  read  has  a  higher  grade  of  knowledge  of 
Bible  truth  than  his  parent. 

2(1.  It  is  a  great  a.ssislant  in  the  correction 
of  false  ideas,  thus  opening  the  mind  to  re- 
ceive the  truth.  In  many  cases  it  is  alino.st 
an  absolute.'  prerc(|uisite  to  such  appreciation  of 
truth  as  must  precede  conversion. 

iid.  It  secures  a  cerlain  time  during  which 
positive  religious  intluence  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  individual,  whether  child  or 
adult.  This  element  of  time,  in  whicli  the  old 
pre.iudices  may  be  .softened  and  new  ambitions 
and  hopes  aroused,  is  one  of  the  nuist  iinpor- 
tuiit  elements  in  the  inlluence  of  education  as 
an  evangelizing  agency,  especially  us  it  takes 
ehielly  the  young  at  a  period  when  they  are  un- 
der formative  inlluences. 

Looking  now  at  education  as  it  is  actually 
conducted,  it  is  .so  similar  to  that  in  Christian 
hinds  as  to  scarcely  need  description.  The  con- 
comitants of  rooms,  seats,  floor,  wulls,  win- 
dows, etc.,  are  often  dill'erent;  but  the  text- 
books are  much  the  same,  the  methods  are 
very  similar.  The  kindergarten  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  Occident,  but  helps  the  Orient 
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as  well;  and  every  form  of  modern  ndvance  in 
style  of  Instruction  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
Arabs,  Hindus,  Japanese,  and  Kafirs. 

Grading  is  condiieled  on  niiieli  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  in  otiier  lands.  Small  villages  have 
little  more  than  the  primary  school,  where 
children  (and  somelimus  grown  people)  leiini  to 
read  and  write,  and  get  some  idea  of  the  great 
realm  of  knowledge  that  ojiens  before  them. 
The  larger  townsand  the  citius  have  every  grade 
up  to  the  higli-scliool.  Boarding-schools  are 
established  for  tiiose  who,  having  passed  the 
lower  grades  in  village  seliools,  are  anxious  for 
higher  educiitioii,  or  may  be  fitted  for  work  as 
teachers.  Colleges,  too.  with  conises  of  study 
tliat  may  be  most  favorably  compared  with 
those  of  England  and  America,  are  founded 
everywhere,  and  e.\ert  not  a  little  inthience 
among  those  classes  that  do  not  attend  the 
lower  grades  of  schools. 

In  the  same  general  line  is  the  movement  for 
industrial  education  carried  out  .so  fully  by  the 
]$asle  Missionary  Society,  and  at  Lovedale, 
Soutli  Africa  'q.v.),  by  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Scotland. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  second  division  of 
missionary  work  that  the  value  of  education  is 
seen  in  its  fullest  degree,  and  in  which  it  is 
carried  to  its  highest  grade  of  efliclency;  and  it 
is  here  that  there  has  l)een  the  most  discussion 
as  to  tlie  wisdom  of  allowing  it  so  prominent  a 
place  in  missionary  work.  Without  entering 
into  the  discus.sion,  or  even  undertaking  to 
give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  extent  to  which 
higher  education  is  carried  by  the  different 
societies,  it  is  sufHcient  to  saj'  that  it  has  been 
developed  in  direct  proportion  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  this  .second  part  of  missionary  work. 
As  long  as  it  was  felt  that  the  work  of  the 
missionary  proper  ceased  when  a  man  was  con- 
verted, so  long  it  was  felt  and  held  that  the 
higher  education,  while  advantageous  in  itself, 
formed  no  legitimate  part  of  the  missionary- 
society's  work,  but  must  be  left  to  local  organi- 
zation or  individual  elfort.  When,  however. 
It  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  only 
salvation  for  the  convert  himself  lay  in  his 
opportunity  and  ability  to  grow,  and  that  that 
opportunity  could  not  and  would  not  be  given 
or  the  ability  developed  unless  the  society  lent 
a  helping  hand,  then  the  high-schools  and 
colleges  spranjj  up  on  every  side,  until  tliere  is 
scarcely  a  society  that  has  not  one  or  more, 
while  inanj^  have  several.  These  are  in  many 
cases  semi-missionary,  i.e.,  they  are  under 
missionary  auspices  and  general  missionary 
direction,  tliough  .supported  partly  if  not  en- 
tirely by  distinct  funds. 

Looking  at  the  special  objects  in  view  in 
this  second  division  of  pastoral  work,  we  note 
especially — 1.  The  furnishing  of  an  educated 
ministry,  which  not  only  takes  the  place  of  the 
missionary,  leaving  him  free  for  the  work  of 
superintendence,  but  enables  the  churches  to  be 
placed  upon  a  more  substantial  basis  of  self- 
development  and  fits  them  for  aggressive  work. 
2.  It  supplies  an  element  of  support  to  the 
ministry  in  the  form  of  an  educated  laity,  able 
to  liold  its  own  in  matters  of  faith,  resist  any 
undue  desire  for  ministerial  authority  (very 
natural  in  lands  where  the  hierarchical  idea  has 
held  a  most  prominent    place),  and  exert    a 

Eowerful  influence    in  the  community.     3.  It 
elps  to  solve  the  question  of  social  customs 


by  bringing  the  community  in  contact  with  the 
best  results  of  society  in  other  lands.  This  has 
its  dangers  as  well  as  its  advantages,  j'et  it  is  a 
positive  necessity.  Customs  of  social  life  a 
peoplemust  have.  If  heathen  ernes  are  discarded, 
something  must  be  provided  to  take  their  place. 
It  Is  chleflj'  througii  tha  higher  education  that 
the  best  ot  Christian  usages  in  social  Intercourse 
reach  the  people  of  nonChrisliim  lands.  4.  It 
|)laces  women  in  their  ji.oper  relation  in  the 
liome.  the  church,  and  the  ccmiiniinity.  The 
occasion  for  the  (h'velopment  of  one  of  the 
finest  institutions  ior  girls  on  niis.sion  ground 
(the  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constan- 
tiuopl(^)  was  the  feeling,  as  expressed  by  parents 
of  the  wealthier  classes,  that  they  wanted  a 
Chrisllaii  education  for  their  daughters,  which 
should  fit  them,  not  only  for  teaching,  but  for 
])resi(ling  in  their  homes.  Any  one  who  would 
aeeuiately  judge  of  tlu;  effects  of  this  line  of 
missionary  work  should  follow  those  young 
ladles  not  only  to  the  village  life  of  Asia  Alinor 
and  Uulgiiria,  but  to  the  more  jiretentlous  homes 
of  the  cities.  5.  It  gives  a  proof  uiiexcelkul  by 
any  other,  to  tlie  great  mass  of  the  indifferent  in 
mission  lands,  tliat  the  gospel  takes  in  the  whole 
man  and  develops  the  l)est  that  there  is  in  liim. 
In  these  days  of  the  telegraph  and  quick  and 
easy  communication,  Ciiristianily  is  judged  by 
its  ability  to  develop  as  well  as  to  impart. 
Islam,  Buddhism,  etc.,  are  losing  their  hold 
upon  men  largely  by  reason  of  tlieir  failure  in 
this  very  regard,  and  Christianity  is  being 
watched  most  closely  to  see  wliether  it  meets 
the  need.  Robert  College  at  Constantinople, 
the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beyrout,  the 
Doshisha  in  .lapan,  the  almost  numberless  in- 
stitutions in  India,  are  testifying  to  an  element 
of  power  in  Christianity  before  which  old 
systems  must  soon  give  way. 

5.  Pnhlication  (.see  also  Bible  Distribution). — 
As  an  evangelizing  agency  the  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  Christian  literature  has  always 
held  a  foremost  place,  and  need  not  be  discussed 
here.  Its  object  is:  1.  The  presentation  of  Chris- 
tian truth  in  such  form  as  to  attract  the  notice, 
stir  the  thought,  and  arouse  the  conscience  of 
those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  come 
under  the  personal  influence  of  Christian  work- 
ers. 2.  To  guide  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are 
already  inquiring.  Here  especially  the  construc- 
tive spirit  rather  than  the  destructive  is  kept 
prominent.  To  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Moslem 
ft  tract  attacking  the  character  of  ^Mohammed 
or  the  truth  of  the  Koran  would  in  most  cases 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Such  tracts  are 
indeed  powerful  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  know  how  to  use  them.  The  sledge- 
hammer will  do  what  nothing  else  can,  but  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  work  Indiscriminately, 
without  special  direction.  The  lines  of  publica- 
tion followed  by  missionaries  with  a  special 
view  to  evangelistic  work  are:  1.  Tracts,  set- 
ting forth  in  simple  and  attractive  style  some 
gospel  truth,  often  in  the  form  of  narrative, 
so  as  to  bring  out  forcibly  the  jiersonal  element. 
3.  Books  ex])lanatory  ot'^  the  Bible  and  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  empliasizing  such  points  as  have 
special  relevancj'  to  the  needs  of  that  particular 
people  imd  place.  8.  Periodicals,  weekly  and 
monthly.  These  latter  are  in  many  cases  in  the 
form  of  illustrated  child's  papers.  Tlie  weekly 
papers  have  more  of  .secular  matter,  but  are 
always  not  merely  evangelical,  but  evangelistic 
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in  tone,  and  rciichinif,  as  tlioy  do,  Tiiultitudes 
who  hold  aloof  from  direct  inissioniiiyinfluences, 
live  powerful  iiieinis  for  Cliristlaii  work. 

In  pastoral  work  luissioHary  publleiitions  in- 
cludes the  higher  lines  of  theological  and  other 
text-liookw,  and  some  general  literature.  There 
is  not  as  much  of  this  as  there  ought  to  be, 
chietly  because,  in  the  great  strain  upon  the  time 
and  strength  of  missionaries,  oidy  that  is  (h)Ue 
which  at  the  moineni  is  most  ess(>ntial.  A.s, 
however,  higher  education  i)rovide.s  mature 
minds  among  tlu!  natives,  this  want  is  being 
.suiiplied  more  fully. 

II  Turning  now  to  those  methods  which  are 
distinctively'  evangelistic  or  jiastoral,  we  notice, 
us  belonging  to  the  former  cla.ss, — 

Attention  U)  p/ii/m'cdl  mid  social  needs,  in- 
cluding especially  medical  work.  The  relief  of 
phj-sical  aiifl'ering,  the  supplying  of  .social  wants, 
IS  a  department  of  mis.sionary  work  where,  ex- 
cept iu  the  single  item  of  medical  work,  classi- 
fication is  impo.s.sil)le.  Acting  upon  the  general 
principle  that  the  state  of  the  body  allccts  most 
vitally  the  condition  of  the  m'nd,  missionaries 
in  every  land  have  adopted  tl:  various  means 
now  used  .so  freelj'  and  successfully  in  the  large 
cities  of  Europe  and  America.  "  The  gospel  of 
a  clean  shirt,"  or  even  of  any  shirt  at  all,  has 
proved  in  many  cases  a  most  powerful  one  iu 
lands  where  .social  customs  were  of  the  lowest. 
But  even  in  communities  where  that  particular 
form  of  evangelization  was  noi,  eail'id  for  there 
has  almost  invariably  been  need  of  ,nore  or  less 
attention  to  these  wants,  in  order  to  secure 
entrance  to  and  appreciation  of  divine  truth. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  missions,  far  more 
than  now,  per.secuti(m  took  a  form  that  left  the 
convert  without  even  the  means  of  subsistence. 
An  excommunication  that  forbade  the  baker  to 
sell  him  bread,  meant  more  than  trial:  it  meant 
starvation  to  the  man  who  was  bolder  i;;h  to 
accept  the  new  faith.  In  such  cireun.  noes 
the  missionary  was  compelled  to  meet  the  v  nier- 
gency  in  such  way  as  he  best  could.  Of  recent 
times  that  has  not  been  so  true ;  but  the  need 
has  come  in  the  form  of  widespread  distress 
from  deluge,  famine,  and  pestilenco.  India, 
Tin-key,  Persia,  and  notably  China,  liave  re- 
peatedly furnished  instances  where  the  supply- 
ing of  material  food  has  prepared  the  way  for 
the  reception  of  the  spiritual,  and  hunger,  cold, 
and  nakedness  have  unbarred  many  a  door 
hitherto  held  tight  closed  by  prejudice  and 
hostility. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  danger  in  this,  and  none 
are  so  quick  to  recognize  it  as  the  missionaries. 
How  to  give  help  without  pauperizing,  how  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  bribe  to  accept  Chris- 
tianity, has  required  the  most  careful  judg- 
ment. 

Jledical  missions  have  of  late  come  to  the 
front  as  a  direct  clement  of  missionary  evangeli- 
zation with  a  rapidity  that  makes  one  wonder 
that  the  clun-ch  was  so  slow  to  recognize  their 
value  and  power.  Their  general  character  is 
noted  elsewhere  (see  Medical  !Mission.s)  here  we 
have  simply  to  mention  the  varied  lorms  in 
which  they  effect  their  work. 

1.  The  most  important  end  that  they  meet 
is  the  alleviation  of  physical  pain,  so  that  the 
soul  can  comprehend  the  force  of  the  divine 
message.  No  one  who  has  been  in  mission 
lands  can  have  failed  to  see  instance  after 
Instance  where  preacher  and  teacher  have  failed, 
but  the  doctor  has  succeeded,  primarily  by  re- 


moving the  obstacles  lidierent  in  a  diseased 
body,  and  by  the  positive  attraction  of  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  rendered. 

2.  The  medical  missionaiy  is  often  a  pioneer, 
securing  entrance  and  acceptance  where  a 
preacher  or  teacher  would  be  immediately  re- 
jected. This  is  especially  true  in  such  countries 
as  China,  where  the  prejudice  against  foreign 
intluence  is  so  strong  as  to  yield  to  almost  notli- 
ing  else.  Another  notable  examjile  is  found  in 
the  history  of  missions  in  Korea  (q.v.). 

3.  The  phj'sician  is  often  able  to  exert  an  in- 
direct intluence  in  favor  of  evangelical  work  by 
the  prevention  of  hostility  on  the  jiart  of  in- 
fluential men.  Notable  instances  of  this  havo 
occurred  in  Persia,  where  the  personal  influence 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  A.sahel  Grant  and  later  of 
Dr.  J.  P.  Cochran  with  the  wild  chiefs  of  the 
Koordish  Slountaius  have  undoubtedly  availed 
much  to  prevent  bloodshed,  secure  gratitude, 
and  disarm  prejudice. 

The  distinctively  pa.storal  methods  of  mission 
work  are  chiefly  connected  with  organization 
and  superintendence,  and  cover  the  church,  the 
family,  and  social  and  comnumity  life. 

Church  ovguHmition  is  one  of  the  flrst  of  the 
distinctivelj'  i)astoral  duties  of  the  missionaiy. 
The  new  converts  cannot  stand  alone.  For 
their  own  growth  they  need  mutual  support, 
and  for  their  position  iu  an  unfriendly  and 
often  hostile  community  they  need  organiza- 
tion. It  is  not  only  natural  but  inevitable  that 
that  organization  should  fake  the  form  to  which 
the  missionary  him.self  has  been  accustomed; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  mission  churches  are 
in  most  cases  the  extension  of  the  denomina- 
tional differences  of  the  home  lands.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  said  that  those  diflerences  are 
seldom  if  ever  as  sharply  defined  in  foreign 
fields  as  at  home;  and  except  in  ca.se  of  divisions 
in  the  churches  resulting  from  rival  teaching, 
the  members  look  upon  them  as  formal  rather 
than  substantial.  There  are  some  cases  where 
the  form  of  church  organization  has  been  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  choice  of  the  native 
community,  with  the  rcsidt  of  an  occasional 
departure  from  the  denomiinitional  usage  of  the 
missionary.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  mis- 
sions conducted  by  the  Congregational  Cliurches 
of  England  and  the  United  States.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  idea  of  the  missionary  has  pre- 
vailed, not  because  he  has  felt  tied  to  it,  but 
because  in  it  he  can  work  to  better  advan- 
tage for  the  best  growth  of  the  church.  The 
question  of  church  organization  has  come  up 
with  some  sharpness  in  reference  to  the  work 
among  the  Oriental  churches  and  in  Papal 
lands.  When  missions  were  commenced  in  the 
Levant  among  the  Armenians,  Nestorians, 
Greeks,  etc.,  there  was  no  plan  for  a  separate 
church  organization.  The  old  one,  it  was 
thought,  was  good  enough,  and  it  was  far 
better  to  utilize  that,  introducing  whatever  of 
reform  was  neces.saiy  or  practicable,  but  not 
severing  historic  associations,  esju'cially  in  view 
of  the  fact  recognized  by  all,  that  their  creeds 
were  essentially  in  accord  with  modern  faith. 
This,  however,  was  found  to  be  impracticable 
(see  especially  article  Armenia);  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Protestant  church  organizations  have 
been  formed  wherever  Protestant  missionaries 
have  gone. 

Family  life  on  mission  ground  has  always 
received  the  attention  which  has  only  recently 
been  given  to  it  In  Christian  countries  as  a 
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direct  method  of  exercising  Christian  inliuence. 
This  is  tr\ie  ill  almost  every  liind,  but  is  espe- 
cially marked  in  those  sections  wliere  the 
change  has  been  from  a  complete  paganism. 
The  relations  and  mutual  duties  of  liusbaiids 
and  wives,  parents  and  (;hihiieii,  form  not  only 
the  theme  of  much  earnest  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  missionary,  but  of  much  careful  coun- 
sel. To  raise  the  wife  from  the  position  of  a 
slave  to  tliat  of  an  associate;  to  develop  in  the 
husband  niul  father  the  sense  of  responsibility 
for  something  more  than  the  jirovision  of  the 
physical  needs  of  those  dependent  upon  him;  to 
educate  the  children  to  a  genuine  reverence 
rather  than  an  untliinidng  obedience;  to  give 
the  home  an  identity  as  a  centre  of  Christian 
life, — these  are  soine  jf  the  problems  wliioh 
can  only  be  met  by  tlie  recognition  of  family 
life  as  a  distinct  metliod  of  pastoral  work.  The 
mere  statement  of  •hem  ii.dicates  their  broad 
scope,  but  gives  very  little  idea  of  the  perplex- 
itv  attending  them.  Tlie  transition  from  the 
ofd  to  llie  new  must  not  be  too  abrupt  or  do  too 
much  violence  to  established  customs.  How- 
ever much  the  missionary  may  deprecate  tlie 
marriage  of  a  t'liristian  man  to  a  heathen 
woman,  it  may  be  better  to  allow,  or  even  to 
encourage  it,  than  to  give  occasion  for  t;;e 
charge  that  Christianity  disregards  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  betrothal  vow  entered  into  before 
conversion.  Even  ])olygainy  has  to  be  treated 
carefully,  lest  the  impression  be  given  that  the 
marri.ige  relation  itself  is  of  liglit  moment  iu 
the  missionary's  eye  compared  with  the  observ- 
ance of  customs  with  which  he  is  familiar,  but 
■which  seem  to  the  convert  unnecessarily  harsh, 
especially  iu  view  of  the  biograiihies  of  the 
Old  Testament.  And  .so  on  in  all  the  numerous 
relations  which  come  out  in  bold  relief  wh(!n 
seen  in  the  light  of  unaccustomed  liabits.  Here 
■we  can  merely  indicate,  not  discuss  or  even  ex- 
plain in  detail  the  dillerent  forms  in  which 
missions  must  work  as  they  seek  to  contirm 
the  new  churches  in  their  works  as  well  as  their 
faith. 

Social  life,  or  the  relations  of  families  ■with 
each  other,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  problem's  rather  than  a  method  of  mis- 
sionary work  or  intluence.  It  is,  however, 
gaining  increased  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  watching  the  development  of 
Protestant  Christianity  in  foreign  lands.  A 
man  leaves  his  old  faith  and  accepts  the  new 
one.  He  cannot,  however,  break  away  entirely 
from  his  old  associations,  which  may  include 
those  dependent  upon  him — certainly  those  to 
whom  he  has  duties.  He  meets  them  daily  in 
Lome,  in  business,  in  the  social  circle,  is  botind 
together  with  tliem  in  many  ways.  He  cannot 
if  he  would  isolate  himself  from  them.  It  is 
the  old  question  of  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
and  creates  as  much  perplexity  now  as  then. 
To  meet  it  wisely,  and  place  the  settlement  on  a 
firm,  enduring  basis,  re(iuires  that  the  mission- 
ary make  a  specialty  of  its  study  in  all  its  hear- 
ings, and  be  able  not  merely  to  show  where  the 
old  is  wrong  or  weak,  but  to  present  something 
that  shall  commend  itself  to  all  as  taking  its 
place.  That  this  is  being  done  increasingly  is 
evident  to  all  who  watch  carefully  the  progress 
of  thought  as  indicated  in  the  discussions  of 
missionary  methods. 

Community  and  national  life  are  iu  most 
cases  but  the  development  of  the  social.  There 
tire  fields,  however,  where  they  involve  ques- 


tions of  still  greater  perplexity.  Instances  of 
this  occur  in  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  even  in  the  Levant,  wherever 
church  and  state  are  united,  and  political  privi- 
leges depend  upon  ceremonial  observances.  Iu 
.some  ca.ses  practically  new  states  have  been 
formed,  with  their  entire  paraphernalia  of  offices 
and  officers.  When  this  has  not  been  the  case, 
still  tlie  new  Christian  community  has  iiivari- 
ftblj'  had  a  distinct  if  not  a  corporate  existence, 
which  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  important 
element  in  rendering  the  position  of  the  church 
complete  and  permanent.  Here  the  missionary 
meets  the  questions  of  accord  to  unjust  laws 
and  the  demands  of  uncliristian  governments. 
Each  ca.se  cannot  be  settled  merely  upon  its 
own  merits:  the  very  idea  of  a  Christian's  rela- 
tion to  the  ' '  powers  that  be  "  must  be  thorough 
ly  thought  out  and  clearly  stated.  Most  marked 
instances  of  this  have  occurred  recently  in 
connection  with  the  French  and  Spanish  oc- 
cupation of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  where  the 
firm,  patient  influence  of  the  missionaries  has 
been  the  only  thing  that  prevented  hosiilities, 
which  would  inevitably  liave  ended  in  loss  of 
life  if  not  of  national  existence.  The  Christian 
state,  not  so  much  as  an  accomplished  fact, 
but  as  an  ideal,  is  a  most  practical  and  impor- 
tant element  in  the  methods  by  which  Christi- 
anity is  to  be  idtimatcly  established. 

That  this  statement  of  the  methods  of  mis- 
sionary work  is  complete,  is  not  claimed. 
]\Iany  things  will  occur  to  those  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subject  which  should  have 
been  mentioned.  If,  however,  the  impression 
shall  have  been  given  that  missionary  work  is 
uo  mere  haphazard  carrying  out  of '  a  vague 
although  noble  impulse,  but  a  calm,  determim'd, 
well  considered  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  through  their  representatives  to  estab- 
lish Christian  faith,  worship,  and  life  on  a  sure 
foundation  in  every  section  of  the  globe,  the 
chief  end  of  the  wrfter  will  have  been  attained. 
Some  special  items,  such  as  the  work  of  laj'men, 
the  community  life,  etc.,  will  be  mentioned 
under  the  head  "Organization  of  Mission 
Work." 

IVIclla  Halitia,  northwest  coast  Bntish 
Columbia,  30  miles  south  of  Alaskan  boundary. 
Fairly  healthy,  though  damp  and  very  change- 
able. Population  cliiefly  Indians.  Language, 
Zimshian.  lleligion,  pagan.  Condition  of 
natives  low.  IMission  staiion  C.  M.  S.  (1862); 
(i  ordained  missionaries  and  wives,  1  liishop,  5 
unordained  missionaries,  17  native  helpers,  8 
out-stations,  7  churches,  250  church-members, 
1  theological  seminary,  6  students,  8  schools, 
310  scholars. 

The  mis.sion  was  begun  by  Mr.  Duncan,  a 
C.  j\r.  S.  teacher  at  Fort  Simpson,  in  1857.  The 
Zimsliians  are  a  very  simple-minded,  .single- 
hearted  people,  a  little  credulous,  very  supersti- 
tious, and  therefore  very  open  to  the"  seductive 
inlluences  of  tlie  whiskey  and  vices  of  the 
wliite  man.  In  (n'der  to  protect  his  liock,  Mr. 
Duncan  moved  with  his  converts  in  1863  to 
Metla  Kahtla,  where  he  led  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture,  deep-sea  fishing,  etc.  Goocl 
artisans  of  his  acquaintance  were  induced  to 
join  the  colony,  which  was  at  that  lime  a  well- 
ordered,  progressive,  and  prosperous  congrega- 
tion of  about  1,300. 

McxicHii    or     Aztec    VcrNioii.— The 

Mexican  belongs  to  the  Sotith  American   Ian- 
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giiuges,  and  is  used  by  the  Mexicans,  for  whom 
some  piiesls  are  said  to  liave  translated  portions 
of  the  beri[)t\ire  at  a  very  early  period.  IJut 
nothing  is  known  of  these  translations.  A 
version  of  the  G()si)el  of  Luke  was  made  by  Dr. 
Pazos  Kanki,  under  the  care  of  Jlr.  Thomson, 
the  agent  of  the  liritish  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  printed  in  1H33.  Latterly  a  fresh 
demand  having  ari.sen  for  the  Scrijilures  in 
Slexico,  a  repruit  was  made  by  the  Ameriam 
Bible  Society  iu  Jlcxico. 

(Specimen  verse.     Luke  15  :  18.) 
Mexican,  or  Aztec. 
Ni  nehuaz  ybaanjDi.az  campa  c&  in  no  Utzin 
ybnan  nic  ilbnizTNoTUtzin  6,  oni^tlAtlacft.ihui- 
copATib^ilhnicatl  yhaaa  tnizpan  tdhaatL 

]»lcxlc'«.—  I'hf/sU'fil    (icof     tfthf/.—ln 

form  Mexico  is  shaped  like  a  eoriiu  >pia,  whose 
mouth  opens  toward  the  United  iL  ates.  As 
seen  on  the  map  it  hangs  as  a  receptacle  be- 
low the  great  sister  republic,  and  not  as  a  ripen- 
ing fruit  above,  destined  to  fall  into  its  posses- 
sion. 

jMexico  anticipated  the  United  States  as  a 
European  colony  by  about  a  century.  Yet 
seventy  years  ago  it  was  glad  to  copj'  our  na- 
tional iustiiutions,  and  from  that  lime  to  this,  in 
spite  of  the  restrictions  of  papal  bigotry,  it  has 
continued  to  receive  some  of  its  choicest  bless- 
ings from  Ibis  (Mumtry. — at  the  same  time,  as 
must  be  confessed,  yielding  ujisome  of  its  most 
valuable  territories  by  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

Mexico,  as  it  now  stands,  is  u  country  with 
nearly  6,000  uulcs  of  coast-line,  more  than  two 
thirds  of  which  are  on  the  Faeificand  thegri.it 
Gulf  of  California.  It  has  no  navigable  rivers. 
The  east  coast  is  peculiarly  lacking  in  gv)0il 
harbors.  It  is.  moreover,  low-lying,  and  as  a 
rule  insalubrious.  Alexico  can  boast  but  few 
Islands,  and  those  are  insignilicant  in  character 
or  extent.  The  mountain  ranges,  which  seem 
to  form  a  sort  of  vertebral  cobimn  throughout 
this  hemisphere  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  are 

Sronunent  in  Mexico,  though  cut  off  from  the 
„outh  .Vmerican  chain  by  tlie  low-lying  Isthmus 
of  Daricn.  The  high  table-land  intervening 
between  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of 
this  great  mountain  range  constitutes  an  admir- 
able highway  for  railroad  develo]iinent  and  for 
international  Irafflc— a  fact  which  did  not  escape 
the  eye  of  the  great  explorer  and  phiUwopher 
Hiunboldt.  There  is  avast  jiorlion  of  land  in 
the  country  that  can  never  become  arable,  but 
for  this  deliciency  there  are  partial  compensa- 
tions: first,  in  tlie  ))revalence  of  mineral  re- 
sources ;  and,  .second,  in  the  fact  that  the 
coast  is  everywhen!  easily  reiiched.  With  the 
establishment  of  artiticial  hiirbors  and  break- 
waters, access  can  be  found  for  niariiiuH?  com- 
mence, both  on  the  Pacific  and  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Yet  the  whole  situation  indicates  that 
the  cluef  commerce  of  the  country  must  be  car- 
lied  on  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  northern  ))ortions  of  the  republic  there 
are  great  barren  expanses,  which,  tliough  suf- 
ficiently level  for  tillage,  are  so  lacking  in  fer- 
tility as  to  promise  tint  a  slender  reward  to 
agriculture.  Farther  south,  and  along  the  east 
coast,  however,  there  is  an  atlluence  of  fertility; 
and  although  the  climate  is  often  nidiealthful, 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  country  is  such  as  to 
supply  a  largo  population,  if  need  be,  and  a 


lucrative  commerce.  In  Miclioacan  and  other 
still  more  souhuru  States  tlien^  are  extensive 
forests  of  all  th.;  most  valuable  timber-trees. 

The  great  lacustrine  basins  of  Anahuac  and 
Chilunihua,  lying  at  elevations  of  from  4.000 
to  7,000  feet,  unoergo  great  vicissituiies  from 
alternate  Hoods  and  droughts.  IJut  a  gen- 
eral i)roce.ss  of  desiccation,  due,  midoubtedly, 
to  the  destruction  of  forests  on  the  motmtam 
tops,  has  gone  on  until  in  the  valley  of  Mexico 
w  hat  was  once  an  exieuded  lake  or  a  series  of 
lak<'s  is  well-nigh  dry. 

The  country  is  in  n\any  places  volcanic,  and 
from  an  elevated  position  in  the  cilv  of  Mexico 
one  can  behold  .several  greater  or  smaller  cones 
which  are  nnuiifcstly  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
near  them  extended  plains  of  fiinty  lava.  About 
the  nuddle  of  the  last  century  the  mountain 
known  as  JoruUo,  in  the  State  of  Michoacan, 
was  thrown  up  about  1,600  feet  above  the  plain 
by  volcanic  action. 

A  great  tniusverse  range  ruiming  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  uoi'lhern  and  southern 
trend,  and  presenting  the  great  peaks  of  Popo- 
catapetl,  Orizid)a,  and  Ixtaccihniitl,  though 
very  old,  is  thought  to  be  of  more  recent 
origin  than  the  general  ranges  extending  north 
and  south. 

The  nunes  of  Mexico,  especially  tho.se  of 
silver,  have  long  been  reganled  as  the  richest 
in  the  world.  It  is  said  that  for  two  or  three 
centuries  Mexico  has  produced  at  least  one  half 
of  the  entire  yield  of  silver  jiossessed  by  man- 
kind. From  l.')37  to  1880  the  total  yield  of  this 
metal  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  three  thou- 
sand millions.  The  yield  of  gold  in  the  same 
time  has  been  nearly  one  thousand  millions  of 
dollars. 

I'optilation, — The  entire  area  of  the  coun- 
try is  763,804  sijuare  nules.  The  population 
wiis  reckoned  in  1880  to  be  9,577.37'J.  It  has 
undoubtedly  now  reached  10,000,000,  and  may 
be  divided  as  follows  :  Persons  of  piu'e  Spani.sh 
lineage,  1,000,000;  descendants  of  aboriirines, 
5,500,000;  persons  of  ndxed  blood,  8,500,000; 
total,  10,000,000.  In  8|)eaking  of  the  Indian 
popidation,  an  able  writer  has  justly  said:  "A 
wide  difference  exists  between  the  Indians  of 
the  United  States  and  British  America  and  the 
so-called  Indians  of  Mexico.  Tiiey  are  a  dif- 
ferent race.  The  ^lexican  Indians  are  docile 
and  industrious;  they  engage  la  agriculture,  in 
miidng,  and  in  such  rude  arts  as  are  practised 
in  countries  which  ilo  not  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  modern  traiisiiortation.  In  all  the  wars  in 
which  Mexico  has  been  engaged  the  Indians 
liavo  constituted  largely  the  rank  and  file  of  her 
armies.  They  are  now  enfraiu'hised  citizens 
under  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they, 'ire  taxed  they  enjoy  ciiual 
political  rights  with  those  of  the  Spanish  race. 
While  the  Indians  and  the  inhabitants  of  ndxed 
blood  comprise  the  menial  class,  yet  from  the 
ranks  of  the  aborigines  iiavc  sprung  men  of 
ni.'irk — null  who  have  ri.sen  to  ilisiin<tion  in 
science,  in  arts,  in  letters,  in  educational  em- 
ployments, iu  the  church,  in  military  life,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  state  affairs.  l?cnito  .Tuarez, 
the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  Austrian 
usurper,  was  an  Indian  of  full  blood,  and  as  a 
statesman  and  military  leader  lie  stood  peerless 
amonj,'  his  countrymen.  Morelos,  who  achieved 
fame  in  the  early  elTurts  of  his  countrymen  to 
secure  their  liberty  from  the  Spanish  yolie,  wa* 
also  an  Indian  of  iull  blood." 
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The  Anrient  InhabitantK.— The  Toltcis,  who 
preceded  the  Aztecs  in  the  viilley  of  Jlexico, 
are  supposed  to  liiive  niijrnited  from  the  north. 
Like  other  Indiiiii  races  on  tlie  Western  Ileniis- 
plicre,  they  prohiil)ly  pilssed  over  the  narrow 
channel  known  iis  15elirinu;'s  Straits  from  norlii- 
crn  Asia,  and  were  altriieted  soiitiiward  by 
more  friendly  climates  and  more  abundant 
supplies  of  food.  Kbrard  lias  given  good 
rea.soiis  for  supjv.ising  that  other  migrations  also 
occurred— perhaps  in  some  instances  by  neci- 
denls— from  Japan  across  the  I'acilic,  and  from 
Europi!  and  Africa  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
A/lec  civilization  and  that  of  tlie  ^layas  of 
Yucatan  have  many  things  in  common  with 
Eastern  cults,  and  particularly  with  the  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  of  'neient  Egypt. 

The  Toltecs  were  in  s  ne  rcsjiects  more  hii!;ldy 
civilized  than  the  Azt(  ,  who  finally  conquered 
them.  Their  .strength  lay  in  the  arts  of  pence 
«8  that  of  the  Aztecs  was  developed  by  war. 
The  terrible  ivstem  of  bloody  saeritice  was  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  tlie  warlike  spirit 
of  tlie  Aztec  conquerors.  The  Tezcucans,  who 
entered  into  a  triple  league  with  the  Aholcuans 
and  the  Aztecs,  and  were  Anally  betrayed  and 
concpiered  bv  the  latter,  presented  the  highest 
perfection  of  the  ancient  Mexican  civilization. 
One  of  their  kings  was  one  of  the  grandest  fig- 
ures in  history. 

Tlie  Aztecs  were  characteristically  a  warlike 
race;  and,  like  the  Lombards  in  the  Homuu 
Enii)ire,  they  took  on  the  culture  of  the  van- 
quished peoples.  Like  the  Venetians,  who,  when 
driven  by  northern  barbarians  into  the  Adriatic, 
built  upon  the  very  lagoons  and  marshes  a 
mighty  dominion,— more  invincible  becnu.se 
built  upon  the  marshes, — so  the  Aztecs,  haras.scd 
at  lirst  by  other  tribes,  took  refuge  uiwu  a  small 
island  in  the  shallow  lake  of  Tezcuco.  This, 
gradually  enlarged  by  driven  i)iles  and  the 
dredging  of  their  canals,  became  the  impreg- 
nable stronghold  from  which  they  at  length 
dictated  terms  to  all  their  neighbors,  till  tliey 
had  built  up  a  great  empire,  extending  from 
sea  to  sea. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  this  little 
island  had  become  another  Venice,  intersected 
by  numerous  canals,  having  300,000  inhabitants, 
and  subsidizing  the  best  civilization  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Anahuac.  And  but  for  the  one  sanguin- 
ary blot  of  their  religious  system,  we  should 
think  of  the  Aztecs  wit  h  unmingled  wonder  and 
admiration.  There  is  not  space  to  speak  of  their 
early  industries  and  skill,  their  agriculture  and 
ingenious  floating  gardens,  their  jewelry  and 
feather-work,  their  aqueducts  and  architecture, 
their  chronology  and  their  marvellous  calendar 
whose  intercalations  (piite  equal  our  own  in  ac- 
curacy, their  picture  language  and  poetry,  their 
humane  laws  and  local  courts,  their  kindness 
toward  women,  and  their  hospitals  for  their 
wounded  .soldiers;  and  after  all  the  long  hi.story 
of  bondage,  many  of  these  elements  still  remain 
in  the  character  of  their  Indian  descendants. 
No  chapter  of  hi.story  is  more  pathetic  than  that 
which  describes  the  iuva.sion  of  Cortez  and  his 
followers  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 
The  C(mibiiiation  of  prowess  and  treachery, 
and  the  heartless  cruelty  inflicted  in  the  alleged 
service  of  the  Cross,  have  left  an  indelible  blot 
upon  the  Christian  name,  and  the  Aztecs,  in 
spite  of  their  bloody  religion,  have  the  sympathy 
of  mankind. 


The  three  centuries  which  followed  the  con- 
quest arc  historically  a  barren  wa.st<'. 

Cortez  became  an  object  of  mean  jealousy, 
and  was  inisrepri^scntcd  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
was  l)alllcd  and  i)cr.secuted  till  he  liad  driuik 
the  dregs  of  the  very  cui)  of  ingratitudi^  and 
heartlcssness  which  h(^  had  given  to  the  gener- 
ous monarch  of  the  Aztecs.  The  Indians  were 
reduced  to  peonage  on  the  great  estates  of  the 
Spanish  planters.  Foreign  bishiips  amas.sed 
fovtnncs,  while  the  lower  ch^-gy  of  the  native 
priesthood  were  allowed  a  iiittance. 

Iminense  estates  were  gailiered  into  the  hands 
of  the  church,  which  (iiially  became  the  chief 
creditor  of  the  nation.  Hy  deed  or  liy  mortgage 
one  third  of  all  real  property  was  thus  held, 
and  the  nation  came  under  the  thrall  of  the 
{'liurcli.  This  state  of  things  existed  till  the 
sjiirit  of  liberty  and  independence  was  awak- 
ened within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

The  Dawn  of  Poi.iTicAii  Liueuty. 

It  seems  wonderful  that  Napoleon  I.  should 
have  been  the  man  to  strike  at  last  the  key- 
note of  liberty  among  all  Spaniards  on  bolli 
hemi.spheres;  but  so  it  was.  There  had  been  in 
all  the  colonies  a  .sort  of  chivalric  loyally  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Castile,  however  severe  their  op- 
pres.sioii.  IJut  when  in  1808  Naiioleon  sent  his 
armies  into  Spain  and  dethroned  Ferdinand  VII., 
placing  the  .sceptre  in  the  hands  of  -i  Bonaparte, 
the  spell  of  loyalty  was  forever  broken.  In 
1810  the  standard  of  independence  was  raised,  a 
patriotic  priest  leading  the  movement.  By  tlie 
year  1831  the  independence  of  Jle.xico  and  sev- 
eral other  Spanish-American  states  had  been  won, 
and  by  the  year  1828  all  the  Spanish  colonies 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere  had  become  free 
reimblics.  But  the  work  of  reform  was  as  yet 
only  i)aitial — religious  liberty  had  not  been 
achieved.  The  people  had  not  learned  that 
republicanism  and  ultrnmonlanisni  cannot  co- 
exist ;  that  the  one  encourages  the  enlightenment 
and  free  thought  of  the  people,  and  cannot 
exist  without  them;  while  the  other  must  exist 
by  authority  and  repression.  The  result  has 
been  a  succession  of  pronuncinmentos,  and  a 
general  insecurity. 

But  we  come  to  another  series  of  providences 
in  relation  to  Mexico,  and  those  too  which  have 
to  do  with  our  own  history  and  with  the  general 
advancement  of  civilization. 

In  the  year  1835  Santa  Anna,  then  President 
of  Jlexico,  brought  about  a  eovpd't'tat,  by  which 
the  governments  of  ilie  different  States  were 
abolished,  and  all  the  power  was  concentrated  in 
the  centnil  government  under  his  dictatorship. 

Yucatan  on  the  south  and  Texas  on  the 
north  at  once  rebelled;  and  so  grave  was  the 
Texan  rebellion  that  Santa  Anna  himself  was 
compelled  to  take  the  field.  His  armies  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  the  Texan  Legislature; 
and  prisoners  of  war  whom  they  captured  were 
mercilessly  shot  by  his  orders,  thus  rendering 
the  reconciliation  of  the  people  of  Texas  forever 
impossible. 

At  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Santa  Anna  was 
vaiupiished  and  taken  prisoner  by  General 
Houston,  and  for  nine  years  Texas  maintained 
her  independence.  In  1846  Texas  applied  for 
ndmis-sion  to  our  union  and  was  admitted,  and 
Mexico  thereupon  declared  war  upon  the  United 
States.  The  oppressive  acts  of  the  Mexican 
dictator  were  considered  a  first-rate  pretext 
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And  besides,  the  fashion  of  our  English  cousins 
in  making  conciuerud  nations  pay  the  expense 
of  (■on(iueritig  them  was  also  tnougiit  to  be  the 
right  thing  to  do  ;  and  so  we  concluded  to 
defend  Texas  all  the  way  from  the  Gull  of 
Mexico  to  llu^  l'u<'ilic. 

General  Taylor  appeared  on  the  battlefields 
of  Malamoras  anil  Alonlerey.  General  Scott 
marched  triumphantly  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Jlexico  city.  General  Ifearney  was  heard  from 
in  Arizona,  and  Fremont  in  California. 

TiiK  Advhnt  ok  Hki.kuduh  Fkekdom.— 
Up  to  the  year  1807  there  was  no  religious 
liberty  in  Mexico.  It  is  true  that  the  Liberal 
party  had  in  1837  drafted  a  constitution  demanil- 
ing  "liberly  of  faith,  abolishing  conventual  es- 
tablishments, and  contiscatiiig  church  proper- 
ties 'n  mortmain;  but  they  were  not  able  to 
<'nforce  them,  Juarez,  the  president  of  the 
rei)ul)lic,  was  a  fugitive,  and  the  Ueactionists 
were  in  arms  against  him. 

How,  then,  was  religious  freetloni  at  len.^th 
■established,  and  what  were  the  influences  which 
finally  iniiled  the  discordant  political  elements 
of  the  country,  and  achieved  the  more  stable 
goveriuneiit  of  tin;  present  time?  As  Napoleon 
I.  had  uncons(Mously  iironioled  the  political  in- 
dependence of  all  the  Spanish- American  states 
a  half-century  before,  so  Napoleon  III.  became 
the  unconscious  leader  in  this  lal(T  movement 
for  religious  freedom  and  politi<'al  eonsolidntioii. 
He  also  attempted  the  dispensing  of  crowns  and 
sceptres;  and  he  also  s,iw  his  eltorts  overruled 
for  the  very  opposite  results.  The  War  of  the 
Kebellion  in  tlie  United  States  had  furnisheii 
the  opportunity.  A  Swiss  banker  had  an  ex- 
aggerated tiuancial  claim  against  the  Mexican 
Government,  which  by  the  adoption  of  the 
banker  as  a  citizen  of  France  furnished  the 
emperor  with  a  pretext.  England  and  Spain 
iilso  had  claims,  and  an  alliance  was  formed 
for  an  armed  intervention. 

In  18(iJ  the  united  fleets  appeared  at  Vera 
Cruz  with  their  contingents  of  men.  But  Eng- 
land and  .Spain  soon  withdrew  from  the  enter- 
jirise  and  returned  home.  The  French  army 
imder  Generals  Forey  and  IJazaino  fought 
their  way  over  the  ('ordilleras  to  the  caiiital, 
where  they  established  a  provisional  govern- 
ment known  as  the  "  Kegency  of  the  Empire." 
This  virtual  French  Assembly  submitted  the 
choice  of  a  ruler  to  the  pal  ionizing  French 
emperor,  who  was  ]>olitic  enough  to  give  it  to 
the  bouse  of  Austria,  which  he  had  defeated 
on  the  plains  of  Lombiirdy. 

In  the  beautiful  palace  of  Miramar,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic-,  resided  an  Archduke  of 
Hapsl)\irg  with  his  young  and  accoini)lished 
■wife,  daughter  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium 
and  griniddaugliter  of  liOnis  i'hilippe.  There 
the  evil  i^enius  of  French  ambition  sought  him, 
and  thither  strange  amhassiulors,  half  Spanish 
and  half  Indian,  came  to  olTer  liim  a  crown. 
On  the  Ibtli  of  April,  18(14,  amid  all  the  pomp 
of  royalty,  this  ill-starred  couple  left  their 
oharming  abode  and  embarkecl  for  Mexico. 
Stopping  at  Civita  Vecchia,  they  paid  a  visit 
to  tlie  lloly  Cit)%  where  they  received  the 
conununion  and  tlic  Papal  benediction,  and 
were  honored  with  a  private  breakfast  with 
Pius  IX.  and  Ciu'dinal  Autonelli. 

They  arrived  in  May  at  Vera  Cruz.  Their 
journey  to  Mexico  City  was  one  series  of  ova- 
tions from  the  clerical  party.  Having  pro- 
ceeded lirst  of  all  to  the  great  cutbeurat  to 


celebrate  mass,  they  were  escorted  to  the  old 
Vice- regal  palace,  andd  the  rinj^ing  of  bells  and 
the  rejoicing  of  the  Keaetiomsts  that  the  re- 
public was  (lead,  and  an  empire  was  once  moro 
established, 

B\it  General  Sherman  was  already  on  his 
march  to  the  sea;  and  within  four  months 
General  Grant  received  a  sword  presentation 
at  Apponnittox,  which  atlracletl  the  attention 
of  France,  luid  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe. 
From  that  day  everything  went  wrong  with 
the  French  power  in  Mexico.  It  was  patent 
to  all  men  that  the  empire  would  prove  a 
failure;  and  the  French  people  especially  were 
vexed  at  the  .stupendous  blunder  of  their 
ambitions  and  meddling  emperor. 

Meanwhile,  Maximilian  and  Carlotta  had  both 
sinc(n'ely  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  people — 
he  by  special  franchises,  she  by  indefatigable 
charities. 

Hut  in  Jul  J',  1866,  matters  had  a.ssumed  so 
grave  an  aspect  that  the  young  empress,  then 
oidy  twenty -six  years  of  age,  set  out  with  a  few 
attendants  to  visit  the  coiu-t  of  France  and 
remonstrate  with  Napoleon  against  the  with- 
drawal of  his  support. 

Ueceiving  (udy  di.scouragcment,  she  pas.sed 
on  to  her  deserted  castle  of  Mirannir,  which 
she  reached  in  the  midst  of  a  dismal  .storm,  as 
if  the  very  skies  would  ixiint  the  contrast  of 
her  return  and  symbolize  the  ruin  of  her  for- 
tinies.  Slie  next  sought  solace  in  a  visit  to  the 
Pope;  but  even  before  she  reached  Home  her 
reason  began  to  slide  under  its  heavy  burdens, 
and  her  wild  fancy  was  that  Napoleon  had 
bribed  her  friends  to  poison  her. 

Meanwhile  no  means  were  left  untried  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  the  empire.  Efforts 
were  nnide  especially  to  excite  jealousy  to- 
ward the  United  Slates.  The  ravings  of  a 
subsidized  Honian  Catholic  press  on  this  sub- 
ject were  sometimes  tragic  and  .sometimes 
amusing  A  favorite  line  of  argument  was 
that  the  United  States  were  only  impeding  the 
imiierial  cause  in  order  to  secuire  the  country 
for  themselves.  "You  will  soon  bear,"  said 
one  of  these  papers,  "  of  schemes  of  annexation. 
The  sordid  and  aggressive  Yankees  will  over- 
run your  laiul  with  their  railroads  and  their 
shar|)  speculations.  Your  mines  will  be  ex- 
hausted by  adventurers,  and  all  positions  of 
prolit  will  be  monopolized." 

.Meanwhile  the  republic,  which  for  ten  years 
had  existed,  we  might  almost  .say  in  the  person 
of  a  single  man, — Henito  Juarez, — had  returned 
from  its  exilic  at  El  Paso  to  San  Luis  Potosi, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  liiial  contlict 
would  centre  at  ()ueretaro.  hidf  way  between 
the  latter  place  and  the  capital. 

During  all  the  years  of  the  struggle  with 
France  ihis  man,  with  a  cabinet  composed  of 
Lerdo,  Igleeias,  and  Mareshal,  and  witli  Scnor 
Romero  as  his  Jliiiister  at  Washington,  kept 
(dive  the  cause  of  liberty  amonu;  tbi!  people. 
Even  when  they  were  driven  to  El  Pa.so  on  the 
northern  border,  thev  still  held  their  organiza- 
ti<m  as  President  and  Cabinet  of  the  Hepnblic; 
and  sending  letters  through  the  Uniteti  States 
to  friends  in  all  lands,  tliey  a.ssured  them  tliat 
their  republican  cause  was  not  dead,  but  would 
certainly  triumph  in  the  end. 

Their  sublime  faith  and  devotion  doubtless 
had  great  influence  in  shaping  diplomacy  at 
Washington  and  in  creating  a  reactionary  senti- 
ment agtiiusl  the  empire  eveu  in  Europe. 
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The  spring  of  1807  broucht  tho  beginning  of 
the  end.  Miixintiliitn'H  (^hluf  forces,  with  him- 
self uniting  tlieni,  were  at  Queretaro  umier 
siege.  In  an  attempt  to  escape  lie  waslietrayed 
by  one  of  iiis  geneiiils,  placed  under  arrest, 
tried  liy  a  military  triliiiiial,  and  with  Qenerals 
Miranion  and  Mexia  wiij-  sentenced  to  lie  shot. 

In  tlie  trying  scenes  which  followed,  tlie 
character  of  this  typical  Invlian  president  was 
well  illustrated.  Elforts  were  made  by  the 
United  States  and  by  the  European  consuls  to 
secure  a  change  of  sentence.  And  when  the 
wife  of  Prince  Salm  Salm,  a  member  of  Maxi- 
milian's start",  threw  herself  at  the  president's 
feet  and  clung  to  his  liiiees  r.s  she  jiouied  out 
her  entreaties,  he  wept  in  sympathy,  while  he 
declareil  himself  powerless  as  a  mere  executive 
under  the  behests  of  the  law. 

It  is  a  stranjje  spectacle,  a  Eurojx'an  princess 
at  the  feet  ot  an  Indian  patriot  pleatling  for 
the  life  of  an  emperor,  and  both  weeping  as 
the  solemn  tiat  is  uttered.  And  this  is  the  man 
— this  full-blooded  American  Indian — this  is 
the  man  who  for  ten  years  of  hard  struggles 
had  carried  a  republic  in  his  head  and  heart, 
and  who,  both  before  and  after  that  solemn 
hour,  did  more  than  any  other  to  restore  order 
to  his  distracted  country.  When,  in  a  public 
reception,  a  captured  French  tricolor  was  spreail 
for  him  to  walk  upon,  he  stepped  aside. 
"No,"  he  said,  "the  French  are  not  our 
enemies — it  is  only  their  emperor.  The  French 
are  our  friends,  and  depend  upon  it  that  flag 
will  yet  wave  over  a  republic."  A  prophecy 
■which  Juarez  lived  to  see  fulfilled! 

With  the  establishment  of  the  republic 
under  Juarez  in  1807  that  religious  liberty 
which  hud  been  pnx'laiined  in  1857  was  fully 
realized,  and  notwithstanding  the  eft'orts  and 
the  bitter  persecutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  it  has  been  maintained  till  the  present 
time. 

The  Recokd  op  the  Papacy  in  Mexico.— 
Even  by  the  judgment  of  candid  Uoinau  C'atho- 
lic-i,  the  religion  of  Mexico  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  Spanish  concpiest  has  been  a 
mixture  of  Christianity  and  heathenism,  the 
latter  often  predominating.  Abbe  Dominic, 
chaplain  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  a  native 
of  France,  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
religion  of  the  country  a  baptized  heathenism, 
a  mixture  of  superstitions,  unworthy  of  the 
uame  of  Catholic.  Some  of  liia  utterances 
against  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the 
priesthood  and  their  degrading  ceremonies,  as 
quoted  in  Abbott's  "  .^lexico  and  the  United 
States,"  are  quite  equal  to  the  strongest  denun- 
ciations which  have  been  expres.sed  by  even  the 
most  prejudiced  Protestant  writers.  For  ages 
no  religion  except  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  known  in  Mexico.  When  the 
republic  was  established  in  1833,  and  thence  on- 
ward to  the  proclamation  of  religious  liberty 
in  1857,  an  express  provision  in  the  constitution 
declared  that  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  that  no  of'  r  could  be 
tolerated. 

One  third  of  the  real  property  of  the  republic 
came  at  length  into  the  possession  of  the  hie- 
rarchy. Conventual  establishments  for  either 
se.x  were  greatly  multiplied.  Mexico  City 
might  almost  have  been  said  to  'je  a  city  of  con- 
vents at  the  time  when  religious  liberty  was 
established.  The  people,  we» lied  with  the  long 
domiuioD  of  an  unscrupulous  hierarchy,  and 


remembering  that  the  church  had  been  impli- 
cated in  all  tlie  measures  designed  to  overthrow 
the  popular  libertv,  carried  reform  to  an  oppo- 
site extreme  of  intolerance.  It  confiscated  a 
large  portion  of  the  church  property,  silenced 
the  clangor  of  convent-bells  which  the  public 
patience  liad  so  long  endured,  ordered  the  long 
robes  i.nd  shovel-hats  and  other  insignia  of  the 
priesthood  and  other  sacred  orders  to  be  laid 
aside  when  appearing  upon  the  i)ublic  streets, 
and  suppressed  all  public  processions  and  various 
childish  pageants.  Tlie  Jesuits  were  banished 
from  the  country,  as  they  had  been  at  various 
times  fromsomanvnationsof  Europe.  ItisditH- 
cull  for  any  who  desire  to  lie  entirely  candid,  to 
decide  whether  the  pajiacy,  as  it  existed  in 
Mexico  fifty  years  ago,  was  on  the  whole  a 
blessing  or  a  curse. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  although  the 
Virgin  Alary  was  almost  made  to  take  the  place 
of  Deity,  yet  enough  of  Christ  was  conimuni- 
cated  to  many  souls  to  save  them  from  sin  and 
death.  Yet  the  influence  of  the  priestliood  was 
declared  by  many  wlio  were  residents  in  the 
country  to  be  positively  corrupting  to  the  pub- 
lic morals.  Tlie  licentiousness  of  their  lives 
was  scarcely  disguised,  and  their  exactions  for 
the  performance  of  the  marriage ceremonj' were 
so  oppres.sive,  that  to  a  large  extent  the  masses 
dispensed  witli  the  sacred  rite  altogether,  and 
with  the  poor,  concubinage  became  the  rule. 
The  Bible  was  strictly  kejit  from  the  people,  or 
if  found  in  their  possession  was  burned  as  a 
poisonous  and  pestilent  thing.  In  tlie  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  the  priesthood,  by  example 
at  least,  might  be  said  to  take  tlie  lead.  Tlie 
perfunctory  ceremonies  of  tlie  morning  mass 
once  over,  they  were  among  llie  promptest  and 
most  enthusiastic  at  the  biill-figlits.  Gambling 
was  a  favorite  pastime  within  the  monasteries, 
and  that  excessive  wine-drinking  took  the 
place  of  vigils  and  of  fasting  was  too  plainly 
uidicated  by  the  rotund  figures  and  sodden 
faces  of  the  padres  whenever  they  appeared  in 
public. 

Tliis  easy-going  life  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  most  fiery  zeal  for  dogma,  and  the  bitter- 
ness that  could  persecute  even  unto  death. 

The  priesthood  of  Mexico  was  in  touch  with 
ihe  priesthood  of  Spain  in  the  palmy  days  of 
tlie  Inipiisition.  This  institution  wits  estab- 
lished in  Mexico  by  Philip  II.,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  infamous  Torquemada  did  not  fail  to 
stamp  itself  upon  the  new  continent,  as  upon 
the  old. 

When  the  Northern  Methodist  Mission  pur- 
chased a  confiscated  monastery  in  Puebla  in 
1872.  and  proceeded  to  adapt  it  to  their  mission- 
ary uses,  they  found  in  the  substructure  skele- 
tons of  Christian  martyrs  who  had  been  walled 
into  their  cells  to  perish  from  the  sight  and 
memory  of  men. 

The  people  of  ^Mexico,  two  thirds  of  whom 
were  of  Indian  blood,  were  on  the  whole  easily 
managed  in  matters  of  religion.  The  race  had 
lieen  thoroughly  quelled  and  cowed  liy  the 
bloodthirsty  Spaniards,  and  after  three  centu- 
ries of  oppres-sion  and  toilsome  bondage,  coupled 
with  dense  ignorance,  submis.sioii  had  become 
hereditary.  Although  revolts  were  frequent 
enough  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
they  were  generally  instigated  by  tho.se  who 
were  wholly  or  in  part  of  Spanish  blood.  The 
masses  of  the  Indian  population  were  .spiritless, 
though  there  were  noble  exceptions,  as  in  the  > 
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person  of  Juarez,  who  was  of  piiro  Iiidiiin 
Wood.  Tlio  old  superstitions  of  tlie  peonlo 
were  largely  coiintenauced  and  utiii/.ed.  To 
these  were  added  the  pleasing  ctfects  of  the 
Catiiolic  pageantry,  of  wideh  tlie  Spanish  Mex- 
ican ('liiirch  was  so  complete  a  master.  En- 
lightenment was  tlie  lust  thing  thought  of,  and 
truth  was  in  variably  sacrificed  whenever  cir- 
cumstances reqidred.  An  example  is  furnished 
in  the  legend  of  Our  Lady  of  Ouadiiloupe, 
whose  miracle-working  iuuige  is  still  seen  in  a 
church  situated  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Candid  .Mexicans  do  not  hesitate  to 
relate  how,  when  the  Indians  of  the  early  day 
still  bore  a  grudj^e  against  the  conquering  anil 
oppp'ssive  Spaniards,  against  their  religion  and 
all  that  belonged  to  tlieni,  even  against  their 
fair-faced  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  happy  device 
was  planned  of  miraculously  prcxlucing  the 
image  of  an  Indian  Virgin  Mary.  Through  all 
changes  this  duskv  goddess  has  reinaiued  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  all  images.  She  has 
performed  no  end  of  wonders,  all  of  a  merciful 
type.  One  anartment  of  tlie  church  above 
named  bears  witness  to  the  miracles  which  she 
has  performed  for  the  distressed.  Her  picture 
is  on  tlie  wall,  and  around  it  many  other  pic- 
tures illustrative  of  her  wonderful  works.  In  a 
corner  is  a  stack  of  crutches  said  to  have  been 
left  by  cripples  whom  she  had  instantly  healed. 
The  whole  scene  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart 
to  an  apartment  in  the  Buddhist  Temple  of  Osa- 
kasa,  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  where  an  image  of  Quan 
Yen,  the  Buddhist  Goddess  of  !Mercy,  is  sur- 
rounded by  similar  trophies  of  her  miraculous 
power.  Me  ui  while,  even  before  the  proclamation 
of  religious  liberty  in  1857,  the  more  enliglit- 
ened  statesmen  of  "Sle.xico  had  come  to  feel  the 
degradation  which  papal  superstition  had 
brought  upon  the  country;  and  when  upon  the 
death  of  ^laxamilian  the  republic  was  restored 
under  Juarez  as  president,  the  general  protest  of 
enlightened  men  became  outspoken.  Juarez 
was  from  the  first  in  favor  of  the  more  enlight- 
ened influence  of  Protestantism,  and  every 
president  since  1867  has  exerted  his  influence 
for  freedom  of  opinion.  Among  those  of  liberal 
sentiments  there  liave  been  two  clas.ses — s  Mue 
undoubtedly  mere  freethinkers,  who  cared  for 
no  religious  faith,  but  were  stanch  supporters 
of  freedom.  Others,  even  though  Catholics, 
have  advocated  liberty  of  thought,  and  wel- 
comed Protestantism,  not  only  because  such 
freedom  is  the  dictate  of  wise  government,  but 
because  they  believe  that  the  disintegration 
of  the  one  dominant  mass  of  the  papacy  is  more 
favorable  to  national  liberty.  Of  this  class 
was  General  Esquibedo,  who  in  1879  was  heard 
to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  introduction  of 
Protestantism,  because  he  believed  that  its  in- 
fluence, even  its  rivalries,  would  prove  a  benefit 
to  the  Mexican  Catholic  Church,  and  make  it 
more  like  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Political  Atiitude  of  the  Papal 
Church.— A  Mexican's  estimate  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  church  iu  the  achievement  of  politi- 
cal independence  is  as  follows.  While  speaking 
of  the  past  struggle  for  libtrty  he  says:  "  Over 
against  the  leaders  of  thj  national  uprising, 
bigotry  reveals  to  us  the  haughty  clergy  united 
most  intimately  and  flrmly  with  our  would-be 
oppressors,  hurling  their  anathemas  against  the 
detenders  of  independence,  and  making  their 
own  the  cause  of  the  throne  and  of  foreign  do- 


minion during  the  second  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

"  It  shows  us  also  the  real  secret  of  that  sud- 
den desire  for  the  independence  of  Mexico 
which  ill  Wi\,  at  the  last  moment  of  the  strug- 
gle, seized  upon  our  infuriated  enemies.  It  was 
tlic  hope  of  transferrin^^  hitlier  the  persecuted 
dynasty  (of  Castile)  which  was  on  the  jioint  of 
disappearing  entirely  amid  the  revolutionary 
cimvulsions  of  Europe;  the  intention  of 
.strengthening  still  more  the  dependence  of  tlio 
ancient  colony  upon  the  mother-country,  con- 
verting it  into  a  fief  of  the  Spanisli  crown. 
Tlien  came  the  war  with  the  United  States,  iv 
nation  eminently  Protestant, — more  so  then  than 
now, — representing  in  1847  in  religious  matters 
the  most  marked  contiust  with  "our  country, 
which  had  not  even  yet  rid  itself  of  its  uniform- 
ity of  creed  and  of  worship.  What  cll'orts, 
what  diligence,  what  sacritices  were  manife.Hted 
in  that  epoch,  a  thousand  times  to  be  deplored, 
by  these  jealous  partisans  of  religious  uniform- 
ity! 

"  Did  they  summon  their  compatriots  to  arms 
in  defence  of  the  sacred  cau.se  of  religion  and 
their  native  land?  Did  they  fly  to  the  baltle- 
flelds  and  flght  heroically  against  the  invader 
and  the  Protestant?  No;  the  only  thing  which 
they  did  was  to  seduce  to  revolution  the  battal- 
ions of  the  National  Guard,  who,  as  the  result, 
fought  many  days  in  the  ellort  to  overthrow 
the  Liberal  administration  which  was  at  tlie 
head  of  affairs,  and  these  battalions  actually 
were  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Mexico,  covered 
with  .shame,  at  tlie  very  time  when  the  North 
American  stiuadron  was  Ijombarding  night  and 
day  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  that  noble  city 
which  covered  herself  with  glory  in  this  strug- 
gle. 

"Afterward  came  the  French  invasion,  in- 
vited to  our  land  by  these  same  zealous  parti- 
sans of  religious  uniformity  who  to-day  figure 
as  champions  of  national  independence;  and 
while  the  true  and  constant  defenders  of  this 
noble  and  divine  cause  of  the  nation's  libert}'  suc- 
cumbed before  the  invader  ou  the  battle-field,  or 
under  the  terrible  sentences  of  court-martial, 
or  amid  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  exile,  these 
false  defenders  of  independence  were  receiving 
under  a  gorgeous  canopy,  at  the  gates  of  the 
capital,  ^larshal  Forey,  and  were  being  ap- 
pointed as  regents  by  the  invader,  and  were 
crowding  their  newspajMsrs  witli  the  praises  of 
the  enemy.  ..." 

Referring  to  the  constant  efforts  of  the  church 
party  in  recent  j'ears  to  arouse  the  patriotism  of 
the  Mexican  in  the  interest  of  tlie  papacy,  that 
historic  foe  of  patriotism  in  all  the  struggles  of 
the  past,  the  same  writer  says: 

"  A  party  of  this  sort,  which  has  alwaj's  op- 
posed the  national  Independence,  which  has  al- 
ways sympathized  with  invaders,  which  indeed 
has  united  itself  with  them,  even  if  it  did  not 
defend  intolerance,  has  no  right  to  invoke  a 
cause  so  sacred  and  noble  as  that  of  national 
liberty.  Let  it  set  forth,  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  place,  its  private  interests,  its  opin- 
ions with  reference  to  sect  and  its  animosities; 
but  let  it  not  invoke  that  which  it  has  never 
loved  nor  defended,  not  even  when  to  do  so 
would  have  been  to  defend  also  religious  uni- 
formity, as  in  1847.  For  the  rest,  they  have  as 
absolute  a  right  to  defend  their  religious  beliefs 
as  the  Protestants  have  to  diffiise  their  princi- 
ples." 
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TlIK    PUKWKNT    ftTATt'H    OK    TlfK    UkpIIILIC. 

— A  ffrciit  mlviUK'i!  in  imliwlriiil  imd  coinincr- 
cial  resources  lias  l)i'('ii  iimdc  Hincc  the  more 
coinpU'lc?  cKtiiMisliiiu'nt  of  llic  n'|iultlicnii  p)v- 
cniiiR'nt  in  l^^fir  iit  llic  cIonc  oi"  tliu  Miixiiniliiui 
tnipirc.  TliL'  cmisc  of  piiliiic:  t-dticiition  1ms 
also  greatly  advanced  since  the  separation  of 
cliui'cli  and  stale.  It  ceiiaiidy  is  not  credita- 
bl(^  to  the  Konian  ("atliolic  Cliiirch,  wliich  for 
more  than  llirei!  ceiiUnies  had  held  dominion 
over  the  country,  thai  the  breaking  of  its  do- 
minion was  ihe  signal  for  a  great  advance  in 
the  education  of  the  i>eoi)le.  In  Ihe  year  1857 
the  University  of  Mexico  was  abolished,  and 
was  replaced  by  special  schools  of  law,  medi- 
cine, letters,  agriculture,  mines,  science,  and  ii 
military  college.  There  are  now  said  to  be  ^00 
scliools  of  the  lower  class  in  the  capital  alone, 
where  formerly  there  were  innumeruble  i)a- 
geants  and  the  constant  din  of  church  and  cun- 
vent  bells,  but  very  little  that  could  promote 
the  intelligence  of'  the  people.  All  this  is 
changed. 

In  188(5  there  were  in  the  republic  11,000 
primary  schools  with  000,000  pupils.  Of  these 
Hchools  0,i;;UI,  with  470,000  scholars,  were  sus- 
tained by  the  federal  or  slate  governments,  or 
by  municipalities.  The  Lancu.sterian  Society 
Lad  80  schools  with  5,000  students;  the  Catholic 
parishes  maintained  about  1,000  schools  with 
100,000  children;  the  Protestant  socioiies  and 
missions  were  credited  with  'JOO  schools  ^vitll 
13, (XM)  pupils,  and  there  were  7itl  ])riviite  .schools 
in  the  reiiublic  with  30,000  pupils.  There  are 
not  far  from  3,500,000  persons  in  Mexico  who 
can  read  and  write.  Mexico  can  now  boast  a 
larger  proportion  of  her  whole  population  in 
school  than  Austria,  Greece,  Portugal,  or  Brazil. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Euro|>eans  in  Mexico," 
published  in  November,  1888,  by  Sei\or  Ro- 
mero, Mexican  Minister  to  the  United  Stales, 
he  says  in  regard  to  his  country:  "From  a 
bigoted,  intolerant  countrj',  it  has  been  changed 
into  a  liberal,  progressive  nation,  and  this  could 
not  have  been  elTected  without  great  ell'orl,  and 
■without  cominotion  and  bloodshed  to  .some  ex- 
tent. Neither  England,  nor  France,  nor  other 
countries  standing  now  at  the  head  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  could  establish  civil  and  religious 
freedom  without  revolution  and  l)loodslied;  but, 
once  accomplished,  all  the  jturposes  of  revolu- 
tion— freedom  of  religion,  fixH^dom  of  educa- 
tion, e(|iiality  licfore  Ihe  law,  trial  by  jury,  etc. 
— established,  tliere  is  no  political  reason  for 
revolution." 

In  an  olHcial  report  to  the  State  Department 
of  the  United  Stales,  <lated  December  33d,  1883, 
Hon.  David  H.  Strother,  United  States  consul- 
general  at  the  city  of  31exico,  said:  "After 
fifty  years  of  almost  continuous  wars  and  revo- 
lulioiis,  the  party  of  libend  opinions  has  at  la.st 
detinitely  Iriumjjhed.  The  results  of  this  tri- 
umph have  been  the  complete  separation  of 
church  ami  state,  and  the  absolute  subjection  of 
the  ecclesia.slical  to  the  civil  authority :  a  politi- 
cal con.stitutiou  based  on  the  broadest  repub- 
lican principles;  a  free  press,  free  schools,  and 
imiver.sal  religious  tolerulion.  Indeed  the  laws 
of  the  reform  proclaimed  in  1857,  under  ("oni- 
onfort,  and  executed  by  Benito  .luarez  in  1867, 
after  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  are  more 
thorough  and  radical  in  their  character  tlian 
those  promulgated  by  any  government  of  mod- 
ern times. " 

All  that  was  said  of  the  stability  and  pros- 


jicrity  of  the  coimtry  In  1883  has  been  more 
than  verltled  in  the  subse(|uent  years.  The 
railroad  systems  which  had  then  connecied  the 
chief  cities  witli  the  great  lines  of  iiilernalional 
tralllc  have  been  exieiided  iti  all  directions,  and 
have  given  decided  impulse  to  commerce,  miii- 
ing,  and  nianufactiires. 

The  country  has  go  long  been  exempt  from 
serious  political  disturliances,  that  the  conti- 
deuce  of  capitalisls  1ms  been  fully  established, 
and  the  wealth  which  springs  up  with  stable 
government  has  of  itself  become  a  strong  con- 
servative factor,  and  a  new  warrant  for  fiituro 
prosperity. 

The  capitalists  of  the  country  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  the  old-time  pronunciamento,  and 
they  are  now  a  more  inllucnlial  <'lass  than  the 
impecunious  adventurers  who  follow  ])olitical 
revolution  as  a  profession. 

The  Catholic  parly  have  not  ceased  to  re- 
echo the  old  cry  of  "  imtriotism"  iis  a  means  of 
opposition  to  I'rotestant  missions  and  all  Ameri- 
can iiitiuence,  but  Ihe  most  enlightened  states- 
men have  learned  long  ere  this,  that  Protes- 
tantism is  a  better  friend  to  Mexico  limn  the 
Papacy.  Nothing  is  inoie  foreign  to  the  pur- 
l)ose  of  Protestant  missions  than  to  promote 
annexation  to  the  United  Stales.  The  more 
free  thought  and  general  cnlighleiinient  of  the 
people  are  promoted,  Ihc  lieller  arc  they  pre- 
pared to  maintain  llieir  indciiendence.  Such  a 
result  is  the  desire  and  hope  of  all  Protestant 
missionaries  for  Mexico. 

T/ie  lira  of  J'votestaut  MisHioim. — 
For  tlie  beginning  of  the  Protestant  movement, 
we  must  go  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  tlio 
l)roclamation  of  religious  lilierty.  The  seed- 
.sowing  of  the  truth  followed  immediately  the 
rude  ploughshare  of  the  so-called  Jlexican 
war.  Tlie  Bible  was  borne  into  the  country  by 
General  Scott's  army.  This  divine  talisman, 
that  had  wrought  such  marvels  in  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  Northern  re)iublic, 
was  a  stranger  on  Mexican  soil.  It  was  as 
novel  as  a  falling  meteor  from  another  jilanet. 
The  simple  truths  of  the  gosi)el  were  received 
by  the  peoiile  with  a  sort  of  hunger. 

The  American  Bible  Society  had  from  aii 
early  period  cherished  a  deep  interest  in  Mex- 
ico, but  almost  nothing  could  then  be  done  for 
the  spread  of  Ihe  truiti.  But  after  the  Mexican 
war  direct  ellort  wus  made  to  introduce  the 
Word  of  God. 

Hev.  JNIr.  Thoi'v,-i,son  was  employed  as  a  Bible 
agent  in  Brownsville  in  1800.  Bible  distribu- 
tion was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
sionary  work  of  ^liss  Melinda  liankin  in 
Brownsville,  Texas,  in  1854.  In  18(50  she  estab- 
lished u  school  in  Monterey,  ^Mexico.  As  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  this  word  found 
its  way  and  began  to  work  like  leaven,  we  may 
cite  Ville  de  Cos,  a  mining  community,  in  the 
State  of  Zacatecas. 

An  "  ecclesia"  like  those  of  New  Testament 
times  was  formed  in  a  private  house,  where  jieo- 
ple  met  to  read  the  Word  of  God  in  secret. 
Theproclam«ti(m  of  liberty  of  thought  in  1857 
gave  them  courage,  and  the  little  company  grew 
in  numbers  and  in  knowledge.  Sending  to 
Monterey  for  a  clergyman,  they  received  the 
rite  of  baptism,  and  organized  themselves  into 
a  church. 

They  appointed  one  of  their  own  number  to 
conduct  services  and  administer  the  sacraments. 
They  were  instructed  and  variously  assisted 
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from  time  to  timo  by  Dr.  0.  W.  Provoct,  nn 
Anii'i'icitn  phyNicliin  of  /iicatcnis.  Hy  ihc  yciir 
IHTi  lliuy  liitd  crccti'd  ii  church,  iiiiil  tliu  niiiii- 
bcr  of  cominiiiiicitiitH  liiul  risen  to  over  a  hiiii- 
(Ireil. 

A  Mimilur  (■.xiiiiipU-  of  tho  k'ltvcii  of  lilblc-dlH- 
tril)Ulion  was  foiiiul  years  later  in  /itaciiaro,  in 
liie  Stal(!  of  Miclioacan.  A  Fresl)yteriHii  native 
lireaclier,  Rev.  ,Mr.  Forcada,  on  coinnienciiifj 
niissioniiry  worlt  at  tliat  (loint  in  1877,  learnea 
that  a  Hiliie  (l('|)osilory  luul  l)een  op<^necl  lliere 
liy  a  .Mexican  six  years  l)efore,  and  that  four 
liuinired  I{il)U's  and  many  relii^ious  tracts  liad 
lieeii  snlii,  Tims  llie  way  liail  l)een  prepared 
for  an  unexpected  wcdconic  to  the  niissionary, 
and  a  most  j^ralifying  success.  At  present, 
williiu  a  ra(iius  of  forty  miles,  there  are  sixteen 
coiiKrc^'atlons  of  Protestant  Christians. 

UiulenjiiniiKUioiMl  Miasionnri/  Work. — 
Tliriiu;;!!  the  inllucneeof  Miss  I{aiil\in  at  .Mon- 
terey tlie  all(!!ili()n  of  Hcv.  Henry  A.  Hilcy  was 
called  to  .Mexico  as  a  promising  ndssionary 
field,  and  in  IHIi!)  he  proceeded  to  llie  capital, 
where  he  found  llie  harvest  rip(!  hi^yond  his  ex- 
pectations. He  he;;an  his  laliors  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  and  F(»reign  Chris- 
tian Union,  and  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  at 
a  low  price  a  valuable  confiscated  eliurch  prop- 
erty. Meanwhile  an  important  movement 
bad  already  begun  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where 
a  few  iiromiiu'Ut  priests  openly  avowed  tlieir 
renu!u;iation  of  tlie  Homaii  Catholic  dogmas 
ami  corruptions. 

Tlie  flrst  was  Francisco  Aguilas,  a  man  of 
great  fervor  and  eiociueiicc.  Alarmed  at  his 
boldness  and  success,  a  fellow-priest,  Manuel 
Aguas,  set  out  to  prepare  liimself  to  refute  the 
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Trie  Mt»Kwn»  oj  me  rremrjiiervin  vrmrrn 
{North).— lu  1873  the  Presbyterians  sent  three 
men  and  four  ladies  to  establish  stations  at  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  Zacatecas.  While  stopping  at 
the  capital  they  were  requested  to  adopt  anil 
assist  a  congregation  then  worshipping  under 
the  care  of  a  convert  from  Romanism,  Senor 
Palacios. 

This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  station  in 


Mexico  City.  In  January,  187S,  Rev.  M.  N. 
Hiitclilnson  and  wife  were  sent  to  talie  charge 
of  the  station.  Rev.  Henry  t'.  Thomson  wim 
in  tlit^  beginning  statioruMl  at  San  Luis  Potosi 
and  Rev.  Messrs.  Paul  Pitkin  and  >laxvveli 
Phillips  and  their  wives  established  theniselve>< 
at  Zacatecas,  where  a  prosperous  work  liad 
already  been  b<'guii  by  Dr.  O.  W.  I'rovost. 
The  Presbyt(^riau  Missl()n  in  Mexico  has  had  a 
chi'ekered  history,  often  iliversllied  by  perse- 
cution, mob  violence,  and  martyr  deailis.  In 
two  iustaiii'es  the  lives  of  missionaries  have  been 
attempteil,  but  in  both  the  mob  failed  of  their 
purpo.se.  Many  naliveChrisiiMiis,  however,  and 
three  or  four  native  preachers,  have  fallen 
as  nnirlyrs  to  their  faitli.  In  all  cases  the 
ignorant  murderers  liave  been  instigated  by  the 
priests,  who  were  only  careful  to  accomplish 
their  murderous  purposes  in  such  a  way  as  to 
save  themselves  from  the  hands  of  justice. 

Characterislic  features  of  the  Presbyterian 
.Mi.ssion  have  been  the  large  number  and  the 
ability  of  its  native  ministry.  A  prosperous 
theological  seminary  is  now  conducted  by 
Rev.  .Messrs,  Tliomson  and  IJrown  at  Tlalpam, 
twelve  miles  from  the  (ii|)ilal.  Two  tlourishiiig 
girls'  .Hcmiiiaries  are  also  in  full  operation— one 
111  .MexicoCily  uiidt^r tliecareof  Misses  Hartlett 
and  De  Haun,  the  other  conducted  by  WluM'ler 
and  Kllioit  at  Saltillo.  This  institution  has 
siining  from  tlie  germ  liiauted  by  .Miss  Meliiida 
liaiikin  at  Mimterey.  It  was  placed  by  her 
under  the  care  of  the  American  Hoard  of 
Foreign  Missions,  by  which  it  was  siib.seiiueiitiy 
transferred  to  tlie  Presbyterian  Board. 

The  present  statistics  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion in  Mexico  are  as  follows: 
()r<iutn,.ii  i.,i..oi<>ii.iri..u  7;  ]n(\y  niissiouftry 
R,  2.');  licentiates,  125; 
rs,  5a;  churches,  aO; 
I'd  during  the  year, 
pith  88  pui)ils;  day- 
Is,  with  1,270  pupils; 
witli  15  students; 
1,709;  contributions, 
lie  able  niiinagement 
s  issued  13,000,000 
thebi-weeklv  paper, 
ely  read.  'I'he  inis- 
o  12  States. 
t  Episcopal  Church 
established  in  1873 
!  purchases  of  prop- 
,rly  day  in  the  capi- 
ichuca,  and  at  other 
loliey  pursued  has 
aying  strong  and 
Great  attention  has 
to  the  work  of  the 
«ted  Christian  jmper 
effective  agencies. 
Mi.ssioiiarv  Society 
Cluirch  (North)  for 
ifn  missionaries,  10; 
missionaries  of  the 
jry  Hoard,  8;  native 
onmiiieo  pix-ncueis,  lo;  native  unordiiine'. 
preachers,  27;  foreign  teachers,  3;  native 
teachers,  26;  workers  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Mis.sionary  Society,  27;  other  helpers,  27;  com- 
municants, 1,286;  probationists,  757;  adherents, 
4,509;  converts  during  year,  120;  adults  bap- 
tized. 143;  infants  baptized,  123;  theological 
seminaries,  1,  with  2  instructors  and  5  students; 
high-schools,  3,  with  12  teachers  and  147  pu- 
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TlIK    PUKHKNT    flTATlM    OK    TIIK    UKIM'ltt,l(\ 

— A  gri'iit  iiilviiii(:(^  ill  iiidiistrlul  and  coiiiiiiL'r- 
ciiil  I'L'soiirci's  liHH  lit'Cii  iiiiiilr  Nincc  tilt'  liiiiru 
coiiiplciii  cNtnlilislinu'iil  of  \hv  i'c|>ulilii'iin  ^ov- 
t'l'iiiUL'iit  ill  istl?  lit  ilic  I'liiMc  III'  tli(>  Miixiinilinii 

t'lllpilC.       'I'llC     cmiMC    (if      IHllllic    CllllCUtillll    llllH 

iiImo  ^rciitly  mlviiiiccil  mIiicc  IIic  Hcpuriiliiiii  of 
cliiircli  iinii  Ntiilc.  It  ('crlaiiily  U  not  cri'ililii- 
l)li' to  llic  Hoiiiiin  Ciilliolic  Clnirch,  wliicli  for 
more  lliiiii  lliicc  ('cntiirii's  liiiil  liclil  iloininlon 
over  tlic  coiintiy,  llml  llii'  liieiiltiiij;  of  its  do- 
minion  whn  iIk-  sifrniil  for  ii  u;rvnt  luivaiu'c  in 
till?  iMJucalion  of  lliu  iico|)le.  In  ilii'  year  1H57 
tlie  I'nivi'inity  of  Mexico  was  iibolisiicd,  iiiid 
was  ri'piacL'd  liy  special  scliools  of  law,  lucili- 
cine,  letleis,  iigricillture,  luiiies,  science,  and  a 
niililary  eolleife.  TlitiC  are  now  sai<l  to  iie  200 
schools  of  the  lower  class  in  the  ca|)ital  alone, 
where  formerly  there  were  inniimcrahii;  pa- 
geants anil  the  coiislant  diu  of  church  and  con- 
vent hells,  lint  very  little  that  could  ])romol() 
the  iiitelli),'eiii;e  ot'  the  people.  All  this  is 
cliani;ed. 

In  1H8((  there  were  In  the  reptibllc  11,000 
primary  schools  with  600, 0(K)  pupils.  Of  these 
schools  0,L*ilfl,  with  470,000  scholars,  were  sus- 
tained by  the  federal  or  state  j;overnmeiits,  or 
by  municipalities.  The  Lancasterian  Society 
had  !)t)  schools  with  5,0(K)  students:  the  Catholic 
parishes  miiintained  about  1,000  schools  willi 
1(H»,000  chihiren;  the  Protestant  societies  and 
missions  were  credited  with  2(10  .schools  with 
13,000  pupils,  and  liierewereTHl  nrivate  schools 
in  the  republic  with  20,000  pui)ils.  '['here  are 
not  far  fioin  3,500,000  persons  in  Mexico  who 
can  read  and  write.  Mexico  can  now  boast  a 
larjjer  proportion  of  her  whole  population  in 
school  than  Austria,  Greece,  Portuj^al,  orJ5ni7.il. 

In  an  article  en t itled  "Euroi)eftusi 
published  in  November,  1882,  by 
mero,  Mexican  Minister  to  the  Liii' 
he  saj-s  ill  regard  to  his  country: 
bigoted,  intolerant  country,  it  has  bei 
lull)  a  liberal,  progressive  nation,  and 
not  have  been  efTected  without  >:reiit 
■without  commotion  and  bloodshed  I 
tent.     Neither  England,  nor  France, 
countries  standing  now  at  the  head  o 
ized  world,  could  establish  civil  aii( 
freedom  without  revolution  and  blood 
once  accomplished,  all  the  purposes 
tion — freiMloni  of  religion,  freedom 
tion,  ('((iiality  before  the  law,  trial  by 
— esinblislied,  there  is  no  political' 
revolution." 

Ill  an  olUcial  report  to  the  State  D 
of  the  I'tiitcd  States,  dated  Deceniher 
Hon.  David  H.  Strother,  United  Stiit 
general  at   the  city  of  Mexico,   saif 
fifty  years  of  almo.st  continuous  wars 
lulions,  the  party  of  libend  opinions 
definitely  triumidied.     The  results  c 
imiph    have   been    the   complete   sep 
church  and  state,  and  the  al).solute  siil 
the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  authority 
cal  constitution   based  on  the  broad 
lican  principles;  a  free  press,  free  sc 
universal  religious  toleration.     Indeed  the  laws 
of  the  reform  proclaimed  in  1857,  under  C'om- 
onfort,  and  executed  by  Benito  Juiirez  in  1807, 
after  the  downfall   of    the  empire,  are   more 
thorough  and  radical  in  their  character  than 
those  promulgated  by  any  government  of  mod- 
ern times. " 

All  that  was  said  of  the  stability  and  pros- 


perity of  the  country  In  1883  has  been  more 
than  verirtid  in  the  siibHcipient  years.  The 
rnili'oiid  systems  which  had  then  connected  the 
chief  cities  with  the  great  lines  of  iiiicrnational 
triiDh?  have  been  extended  in  all  directions,  and 
have  given  decided  iinpuUo  to  cuuiiuercu,  min- 
ing, and  maiiiifiu'tiires. 

The  country  has  8o  long  been  exempt  from 
serious  jiolitical  disturbances,  that  the  conll- 
(leiici;  of  capitalists  has  been  fully  established, 
and  the  wealth  which  springs  up  with  stable 
government  has  of  Itself  become  a  strong  con- 
servative factor,  and  a  new  warrant  for  iiituto 
lirosperity. 

The  capitiilisls  of  the  country  cannot  all<*rd 
tlie  luxury  of  the  old-time  proiiunclamento,  and 
they  are  now  a  more  inlliieiitial  class  than  the 
im|ie(Minioils  adventurers  who  follow  political 
revolution  as  a  profession. 

The  t'atholic  imrty  have  not  ceiised  to  re- 
echo the  old  cry  of  "  piitriotism"  iis  a  means  of 
opposition  to  Protestant  missions  and  all  Ameri- 
can intluence,  but  the  most  enlightened  states- 
men have  learned  long  ere  this,  llml  Protes- 
tantism is  a  better  friend  U>  Mexico  than  the 
Pajiacy.  Nothing  is  more  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Protestant  mi.ssioiis  than  to  iiromoto 
annexation  to  the  I'liilid  States,  'I'he  more 
free  thought  and  gcneriil  enligliteiinient  of  the 
people  are  promoted,  tlu;  belter  are  tliey  pro- 
pared  to  maintain  their  iiidepeiidence.  Such  a 
result  is  the  desire  and  hope  of  all  Protestant 
missionaries  for  Mexico. 

T/iv  Kiui  of  I't'otestant  MlHHiotin.— 
For  the  beginning  of  the  Protestant  niovenient, 
we  must  go  bacK  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
proclamation  of  religious  liberty.  The  seed- 
.sowing  of  the  truth  followed  inimpdiiiteW  iha 


^  —  „.    ■••/^iij  m  muugiii  in  10i>Y 

gave  them  courage,  and  the  little  company  grew 
m  numbers  and  in  knowledge.  Sending  to 
Monterey  for  a  clergyman,  they  received  the 
rite  of  baptism,  and  organized  themselves  into 
a  church. 

They  appointed  one  of  their  own  number  to 
conduct  services  and  administer  the  sacraments. 
They  were  instructed  and  variously  assisted 
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from  time  to  time  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Provost,  an 
American  physii'lim  of  Ziinitcriis,  Hy  the  year 
Wi  tliuy  luKl  c'liclcd  II  (hurcli,  and  tlii!  num- 
ber of  couniuiiiicantN  liad  riHcu  to  over  a  hun- 
dred. 

A  Niniilaroxainiil<'  nf  \\iv  U-avcn  of  Hililf-dls- 
trilxi'ion  \vnH  found  yearn  later  In  /Itaciiaro,  in 
tiic  Hiat(!  of  Miclioacan.  A  Presliytcrian  native 
prcaclirr,  Rev.  Mr.  Foreada,  on  com  'icitiK 
iniHsionary  work  at  that  |)olnt  in  1HT7,  .tnuMl 
that  a  Hihlc  depository  liad  been  opene(l  (here 
by  a  .Mexican  six  years  befi>re,  and  that  four 
liuiidred  Mlbles  and  many  relii^ions  tracts  had 
l)een  sold.  Tims  llie  way  iiail  been  prepared 
for  an  unexpected  welcome  to  the  iiii.ssionary, 
and  a  most  ^niiifyliiK  siicccsm.  At  present, 
wiiiiin  a  radius  of  forty  miles,  there  are  Hixtueu 
conuiregallons  of  Protestant  Chrisilans. 

UiKleiuiiniiiatioiiiU  AfiKnioHnri/  Work, — 
TliroUKli  tlie  intluenceof  Ml.ss  Hankin  at  .Mon- 
terey tile  allenlion  of  Uev.  Henry  A.  Itilt^y  was 
called  to  .Mexico  as  a  promising:;  missionary 
Hcid,  and  in  IH(ll)  lie  proceeded  to  the  canital, 
wlicre  lie  found  llie  harvest  ripe  beyond  hl.s  ex- 
])ectations.  He  l>ei;an  liis  lalxn-s  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Chris- 
tian I'liion,  and  lie  su(U'eedcd  in  purcliasln^  at 
u  low  price  a  valuable  confiscated  church  prop- 
erty. Meanwliili!  an  important  movement 
Lad  already  liegun  in  llio  city  of  .Mexico,  wliere 
a  few  iiromineiit  priests  openly  avowed  tlmir 
renunciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dugma.s 
and  corruptions. 

Tiie  lirst  was  Francisco  Agnilas,  a  man  of 
great  fervor  and  eUxpUMice.  Alarmed  at  Ids 
boldness  and  success,  a  fellow-priest,  iManuel 
Aguas,  set  out  to  prepare  himself  to  refute  the 
teachings  of  Aguilas,  who  had  already  been 
joined  and  encouraged  by  Mr.  Riley.  While 
Aguas  pursued  bis  investigations  in  search  of 
arguments,  he  himself  became  a  convert,  and  a 
most  successful  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  cause  whit^h  they  had  es- 
Eoused,  both  of  these  eloquent  men  died  after  a 
rief  career.  Tlie  converts  who  were  gatherecl 
by  Father  Aguas  were  organized  into  a  cliurch 
based  upon  the  docli  ^iics  and  order  of  Ameri- 
can Epi.scopacy,  and  known  as  the  Chvirch  of 
Jesus. 

This  church  now  reports  "29  mis.sion  sta- 
tions, served  by  five  ministers  (of  wliom  4  are 
natives)  and  K  teachers  (of  wliom  6  are  natives). 
It  embraces  about  700  communicants  and  3,700 
members.  In  the  mi.ssion  scliools  there  are  68 
boarders  and  131  day  scholars.  .Mrs.  M.  J. 
Hooker  is  in  charge  of  the  girls'  orphanage,  and 
Mr.  Hernandez  iu  charge  of  the  training 
school." 

The  Advisory  Committee  in  tlie  United 
States,  appointed  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  C. 
Potter,  D.D.,  L.L.I).,  Bishop  of  New  York, 
consists  of  Revs.  Henry  Y.  Satterlee  (president); 
Geo.  F.  Flichlner  (secretary);  G.  William.son 
Smith,  J.  II.  Ecdeston,  Diivid  H.  Greer;  lay 
members,  Tlios.  P.  Fowler,  Alexander  Orr, 
E.  P.  Uiitton  and  .John  II.  Uoynton  (treasurer). 

T/w  Mmioiw  of  the  Preubf/ten'aii  Church 
{North).— Ivi  1873  the  Presbyterians  sent  three 
men  and  four  ladies  to  establish  stations  at  San 
Luis  Poto.si  and  Zacalecas.  While  stopping  at 
the  capital  tliey  were  requested  to  adopt  and 
assist  a  congregation  then  worshipping  under 
the  care  of  a  convert  from  lioinanism,  Senor 
Palacios. 

Tliis  led  to  the  establishraeut  of  a  station  in 


Mexico  City.  In  .Tannary,  187n.  Rev.  M.  N. 
Hutchinson  and  wifi' were  sent  to  take  charge 
of  the  station.  l{ev.  Henry  ('.  Tlionison  was 
in  llie  beginning  stationed  at  San  ],uiH  Potosl 
Mild  Rev.  Messrs.  Paul  I'ilkin  and  Maxwell 
I'liillips  and  tlieir  wives  established  themselveH 
at  Zaeatecas,  where  a  prosperous  work  had 
already  been  begun  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Provost. 
The  i'rcsliyterian  .Mission  in  M(!xico  has  had  a 
checkered  history,  often  diversllled  by  perse- 
cution, mob  violence,  and  martyr  deaths.  In 
two  instances  the  lives  of  iniMsioiiaries  liiive  been 
attempted,  but  in  both  the  mob  failed  of  their 
purpose.  Many  native  ('hiislians,  Imwever,  iiiui 
three  or  four  nai've  iniNiehers,  have  fallen 
as  martyrs  to  \\w\r  faith.  In  all  ciises  tliu 
ignorant  murderers  have  been  instigated  liy  thi) 
priests,  who  were  only  careful  to  aceom'plisll 
their  murderous  purposes  in  such  ti  wa^*  as  to 
save  themselves  fvom  the  hands  of  justice. 

(-'haracteristic  fciilures  of  the  I'resliyterian 
MLision  have  been  the  large  number  and  llio 
aliility  of  its  native  ministry.  A  nrosperous 
llieoldgical  seminary  is  now  coiulucted  l.y 
Rev.  .Messrs.  'I'hunison  and  llrown  at  TIalpam, 
twelve  miles  from  the  ciipital.  'I'wo  llourisbiiig 
girls'  seminaries  unt  also  in  full  opeiatioii  —one 
ill  Mexico  City  under  I  lie  care  of  Misses  Ibirtlett 
and  l)e  Maun,  the  oilier  conducted  by  Wheeler 
and  i^l'iott  at  Saltillo.  'I'his  instiiiilion  has 
sprung  from  the  germ  planted  by  Aliss  Melinda 
Itaiikin  at  Monterey.  It  was  placed  by  her 
under  the  care  of  the  American  Hoard  of 
Foreign  AHssions,  by  wlii  hit  was  subseiiiientiy 
transferred  to  the  I'nwbyterian  lioard. 

The  pnisent  statistics  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion in  Mexico  are  as  follows: 

Ordained  missionaries,  7;  lady  missionftry 
heloers.  4;  ordained  natives,  85;  licentiales,  'iH; 
native  preacliers  and  helpers,  5!!;  churches,  uO; 
commnnicants,  5.105;  added  during  the  year, 
888;  boarding-schools,  2,  with  88  pupils;  day- 
schools,  40,  for  boys  and  girls,  with  1,370  pupils; 
theological  seminaries,  1,  with  15  .students; 
pupils  in  Sabballi-.schools,  1,700;  contributions, 
I|i3,fi27.  Tlie  press,  under  the  able  management 
of  Dr.  J.  JI.  Green,  has  issued  13,000,000 
pages  during  the  year,  and  the  bi-weeklv  paper, 
"LI  Faro,"  has  l)een  widely  rend.  'I'he  mis- 
sions of  the  Hoard  extend  to  12  States. 

Misnion  of  the  Methmiiiit  Kpineopal  Church 
(North). — This  mission  was  established  in  1873 
iu  Mexico  City.  F'ortunate  purchases  of  prop- 
jjcrty  were  secured  at  an  early  day  iu  the  capi- 
tal, at  Puebla,  Cordova,  Pachuca,  and  at  other 
important  (loints.  The  policy  puwiied  has 
been  the  always  wi.se  (me  of  laying  strong  and 
permanent  foundations.  Great  attention  iia.s 
lieen  paid  to  education  and  to  the  work  of  the 
press.  An  attractive  illustrated  Christian  paper 
lias  been  among  the  most  effective  agencies. 
Tlie  Mexican  report  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Metbofiist  Episcopal  Church  (North)  for 
January,  18H0,  gives:  foreign  missionaries,  10; 
assistant  missionaries,  9;  missionaries  of  tho 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Hoard,  8;  native 
ordained  preaciiers,  10;  niitive  unordained 
preachers,  27;  foreign  teachers,  3;  native 
teachers,  36;  workers  of  the  Woman's  Foreiga 
Missionary  Society,  27;  other  helpers,  27;  com- 
municants, 1,386;  probation ists,  757;  adherents, 
4, .599;  converts  during  year,  130;  adults  bap- 
tized, 143;  infants  baptized,  133;  theological 
seminaries,  1,  with  2  instructors  and  5  students; 
high-schools,  3,  with  13  teachers  and  147  pu- 
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plls;  (Iny -schools,  30,  wiili  2,109 pupils;  churches 
niul  chiipi'ls,  10.  The  press  has  issued  over 
8, 0(10,000  pav'cs.  Tlu'  cstinialed  value  of 
ciiuiches  and  chiipcls  is  |89,:JO0;  there  are  85 
places  of  worship  and  15  parsonages.  Parson- 
ajrc  iiroperly  is  reported  at  f  lOO.WOO;  property 
in  orplianatres,  hospitals,  scliools, etc.,  ^lOti.liK); 
niakin.tr  a  total  of  nearly  f  300,000  ;  8  dill'ereiit 
states  are  oecu]ned. 

The  MethodM.  Church  (Soui}i).—'V\\w  branch 
of  the  Methodist  Kpiscojial  Church  begun  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  city  of  ^Icxieo  in  1873,  un- 
der the  general  direction  of  iUslioj)  Keener. 
Olijo  llernandez,  a  converted  Mexican,  was  au 
active  laborer.  Hev.  ,].  T.  Davis  was  soon  a])- 
pointcd.  In  187S  \V.  M.  Patterson,  D.I).,  was 
appointed  siipcrinlendent  of  the  mission. 
Evangclisiic  work  lias  been  jtushed  forward 
wit li  great  vigor.  It  has  greatly  niulliplied  its 
statioiis,  and  the  number  of  its  evangelists — not 
■without  corresponding  rcsidls.  Its  roll  of  coin- 
nmnicanls  is  relatively  large.  The  reports  of 
1888  show  in  the  I'eniral  and  the  Honler  .Mis- 
.siou:  missionaries,  10;  native  iireachcrs  of  all 
grades,  8!l;  coninumicants,  3,0115;  Sunday- 
schools,  90;  17  States  are  occupied. 

The  Amtrkiin  Hoard  Mmioii. — The  opening 
history  of  tlie  work  of  this  Hoard  in  -Mexico 
was  marked  by  sad  disaster.  Its  lirst  mission- 
ary, Mr.  Stevens,  was  killed  by  a  mob  at  Al- 
maluco  in  1S7-4.  One  of  his  first  converts 
shared  his  martyr's  crown.  Nevertheless  a 
strong  mission  has  grown  up  from  tlnit  .sangui- 
nary begiiuiing.  The  American  IJoard  lias  10 
missionaries,  10  churches,  323  comniunicanls,  of 
•whom  74  were  received  lasi  year,  0  schools, 
with  176  pupils. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  reported  in 
its  missions  in  Mexico  in  18SU,  15  missionaries 
including  wives  of  mi.s,siouaries  and  unmarried 
ladies.  Its  stations  are  located  in  the  States 
of  Coahiiila,  Zacatecas,  Aguascalientes  and 
Jalisco.  The  statistics  of  the  work  show  10 
churches,  with  572  communicants,  and  102 
pupils  in  schools.  This  mission  li.is  not  escaped 
the  tires  of  perseculicni.  Many  assailmcnts  have 
l)eeu  made  with  a  view  of  l)reaking  up  its  relig- 
i(nis  services,  and  in  December,  1881,  Uev.  J.  D. 
Wcstrup,  a  newly  appointed  mi.ssionary,  was 
murdered  by  tlie  Indians.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  mission  lias  received  sonic  special  encour- 
agements. The  governor  of  t'oahuila  has 
shown  much  sympathy  with  its  ell'oits  in  the 
line  of  female  education.  A  large  and  nourish- 
ing girls'  school  is  now  maintained  at  Saltillo. 

The  Presh//terian  Church  {South)  has  a  mission 
in  Mexico  in  which,  according  to  the  report  for 
1889,  there  are  6  mis.sionaries,  including  ladies 
— communicants, 400;  native  ministers,  8;  iiuplls 
in  day-schools,  l.'iO;  Sunday-s<hool  pupils,  250; 
contributions,  ^875.  Its  chief  work  is  on  or  near 
the  nortliern  border.  The  stations  are  HroVN-ns- 
vllle,  Matamoras,  Monteniorelos  and  Linares, 

The  Socielf/  of  Friends  e.stabliiihed  a  mission 
in  ^lexico  in  1871.  It  is  now  carrying  forward 
work  ill  the  slate  of  Taniaulipas. 

The  Ansociitted  lifformed  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  the  South  has  alsou  mission  exteudir.g  to  two 
of  the  Mexican  States. 

There  are  in  all  150  foreign  Protestan;  mission- 
aries in  the  country,  360  native  laborers,  400  con- 
gregations, 15,000  communicants,  4,000  pupils 
in  schools,  ami  6,000  Sunday-school  pupils. 

Mexico,   ibe  capital  of  the    republic    of 


Mexico,  is  beatitifully  situated  on  a  plateau 
7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the 
Tenochtitlan  valley,  not  far  from  the  lake  'l"ez- 
cuco.  Population,  241,100  (1880),  comprising 
Spaniards,  Aztec  Indians,  and  all  gradations  or 
mixed  races.  In  the  midst  of  lofty  nionntains, 
'.he  climate  is  temiu'iate  and  healthy.  The 
streets  are  well-paved,  broad,  and  wfll-lightcd, 
and  raised  paved  roads,  called  ixisi-on,  wliiclt 
lead  out  into  the  country,  and  are  shaded 
on  eillur  side  by  line  trees,  add  much  to  the 
liatoral  beauties  of  the  i>lace.  Tlie  lioniiiu 
Catholi"  religion  is  the  slate  religion,  but  other 
religions  jiie  tolerated.  In  adiMtion  to  the 
many  churches,  monaslcries,  convents,  and 
other  religious  or  benevolent  iusiiiutions  are 
plentiful.  Schools  and  colleges,  theatres,  and 
the  buildings  for  the  government  ollices  give 
the  city  the  usual  modern  appearance.  Street 
railways  are  in  operation.  Of  the  railroads,  the 
Mexican  Central,  Alcxican  National,  Mexican, 
and  Morelos  railroads  run  into  the  city,  Piot- 
cslanlism  is  represented  by  the  following  mis- 
sions: Methodist  J^piscojial  Church  iSouth) 
(1880);  3  missionaiies  and  their  wives,  21  out- 
stations,  17  churches,  445  communicants,  18 
Sundiiy-.scliools,  337  .scholars,  7  other  schools, 
209  students,  1  theological  seminary,  10  stu- 
dents, 5  girls' schools,  110  scholars.  JNletliodist 
pjpiscopal  Churcli  (N(ulli),  1873;  1  missionary 
and  wife,  2  other  ladies,  219  cbnrch-nicmbers, 
145  Sabbat h-scliolars,  128  day-scholars.  Pres- 
byterian Cluircb  (North);  2  missionaries  and 
wives,  2  other  Indies,  3  native  preachi-rs. 

Meyer,  IMilllp  l..ewiM  lleiiry,  b.   at 

Neuwied-on-thc-Hliine,  (ferniany,  Novi'inber 
13th,  1820,  of  earnest  (.'liristian  parents.  At  bis 
confiriniuion  in  1840  the  love  of  Christ  mightily 
took  ])ossession  of  his  heart.  Successively  a. 
cabinet-maker,  a  school-tencher,  a  student  ot 
medicine,  he  was  thus  variously  ipialitied  for 
mission  service,  and  received  a  call  to  South 
Africa  in  1854.  He  was  ordained  July  10th, 
1854,  married  Louisa  Grcgor,  daughter  of  a 
mis.siouary,  and  reached  Cape  Town  November 
8d  the  same  year.  He  founti  the  nii.ssion  sta- 
tions at  Sliiloh  and  Goshen  in  ashes  by  a  recent 
Kalir  war,  and  commenced  rebuilding  at  once, 
studying  the  Kafir  language,  teaching  the  na- 
tives liandicraft,  and  inculcating  gospel  truths. 
In  18.")9  lie  built  a  new  station,  not  far  from 
Shilob,  in  a  plain  watered  by  the  river  Eiigoti, 
and  called  'I  Engotine.  "The  desert  wax 
changed  into  a  beautiful  village  surrounded 
with  gardensand  fields,  and  the  outward  change 
was  a  type  of  the  s|iiritual  iransfoimation." 
Now  he  might  be  seen  at  the  liardest  manual 
labor,  now  liasleiiing  to  a  Katir  kraal  to  tell  thi' 
glad  tidings  of  salvation.  Disease  and  drought 
brought  great  hardshii)  to  the  natives,  in  which 
the  missionaries  gladly  .shared,  .seeing  that  the 
Lord  used  these  means  to  open  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  their  infiuence,  and  the  recciition  or 
the  gospel.  In  1809  a  call  came  from  Zihi, 
chiefof  the  Illubi  Kafirs,  240  miles  from  Engo- 
tine, to  come  and  teach  his  peojile  Hcceiving 
this  as  a  call  from  the  f,or<l,  he  set  out  with 
Samuel  and  Luke,  native  Chrislian.s.  They 
went  through  great  dangers  and  hnrdshi)is  to 
settle  with  him.  War  followe<l,  and  its  worst 
perils  threatened  them.  The  chief  and  jieople. 
after  being  routed,  forsook  the  region,  and 
for  two  years  the  missionary  and  his  family 
dwelt  in  solitude,  except  us  Mr.  Meyer  went 
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from  liiiiu  to  time  to  protich  to  the  chief  iiiul  his 
peopU'  in  tlioii'  nioiinlain  fiistiu'sscs.  A  K''t-''it 
work  of  jjiiUH!  followed,  iiiul  when  lu'iice  was 
restored  iiiaiiy  from  neighbor! iij;  tribes  eimie  to 
listen  to  the  iiospel.  A  I'hurch-buiidinir  was 
erected,  aelmrcb  formed,  a  school  followed;  in 
nil  tliiiiKx  the  missionary  was  friend  and  coun- 
sellor, and  his  lioiise  was  Ibronfied  with  iteople 
.seeking  advice  in  things  si)irilual  and  temporal. 
.Mr.  .Meyer  was  permitted  to  found  one  more 
mission,  b\it  Iiis  health  failed,  and  be  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Europe.  After  severe  suf- 
fering he  received  his  release  at  Jlarburg,  Ger- 
many, August  2d,  1870. 

!?lllow  (Mbau),  city  in  Malwa,  Central  In- 
dia, lli.t  miles  from  the  citj'  of  Indore.  I'opu- 
lation,  27,337,  Hindus,  .Moslems,  etc.  Mission 
station  Methodist  Kpiscopal  C'hureh  (Northi;  3 
missionaries,  11  native  liel|)ers,  3  schools,  95 
scholars,  19  church-inenihcrs.  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada;  1  missionary,  3  ladies,  300 
Sabbath-scholars,  330  day-scholars, 

mU'roiU'Miii,  a  section  of  An.stralasin.  nortli 
of  the  ('(lualor  and  between  130' and  IHO  east 
longitude,  including  the  Gilbert  (Kingsmill), 
Marshall  (Miilgravc),  and  Caroline  Islands,  \\\t> 
.Marianas  (or  liadrones),  and  lioidn  Island,  the 
iiadack  and  lialick  chains,  and  many  other 
small  atolls  and  groups.  These  latter  have 
beeii  colonized  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  native 
races  are  nearly  extinct.  With  few  exceptions 
the  islands  are  low  atolls  of  conil  formation. 
Tlie  grouiis  vary  in  extent — from  the  single  islet 
half  a  ndle  long  to  the  exteii.sive  archipelago 
enclosed  by  a  coral  reef  300  miles  or  more  in 
circumference.  The  depth  of  the  islandslud- 
ded  lacoon  thus  enclosed  varies  from  .")  to  100 
fathoms.  Some  islands  are  accessible  to  the 
largest  ships,  having  good  channels  through 
breaks  in  the  reef,  and  furnishing  commodious 
harbors:  while  .some  have  channels  which  can- 
not be  entered  with  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
others  are  entirely  enclosed  by  reefs  and  have 
no  aiicliorage.  ()cean  currents  with  fre(pient 
calms  reiuler  navigation  very  uncertain  and 
often  dangerous.  The  area  of  land  in  any  of 
these  alolis  is  insigidlicant  compared  with  the 
si/e  of  the  lagoon  or  the  extent  of  the  support- 
ing reef.  TJie  land,  ranging  in  elevation  from 
5  to  30  feca  above  bigliwatcr  nnirk,  is  com- 
posed of  coral  rocks  and  sand  washed  up  l)y 
the  waves,  and  forms  a  series  of  islets  resting 
at  varying  distances  from  one  another  upon  the 
reef.  At  high  tide  the  wav<'s  roll  over  the  reef 
at  a  dc)>»h  of  4  to  10  fe<'t  ami  between  the  islets 
into  the  lagoon,  while  at  ebb  tide  the  reef  is 
bare,  and  furnishes  a  connecting  imthway  fiom 
islet  to  islet,  except  where  it  is  brokei'i  by  a 
channel.  (Kbon,  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  "for 
example,  is  a  ring  of  reef  3.")  miles  ii:  circum- 
feience.  L'lion  it  rest  18  islets,  the  longest 
being  about  6  miles  and  the  shortest  hut  a  few 
yards  in  length,  while  the  width  of  land  aver- 
ages about  one  half  mile,  and  the  fringe  of  reef 
on  either  side  is  1  or  3  furlongs  more.)  Some 
of  the  islets  are  30  miles  in  length,  and  in  .some 
cases  there  are  long  stretches  of  reef  with  no 
land  upon  it.  The  average  area  of  land  in  the 
atolls  is  probably  from  .5  to  10  scpiari!  miles. 

Tliu  Mora  of  the  atolls  is  exceedingly  poor, 
but  varies  according  to  situation  with  reference 
to  the  belt  of  precipitation.  Tlie  cocoa-nut 
palm  abounds  everywliere,  and  thrives  even 
■where  tlio  roots  are  washed  by  tliu  sea-water. 
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It  ftiniislics  tlie  natives  food,  slielter,  and  some- 
times clothing,  it  is  the  principal  article  of 
<'oinmerce,  I'opra  being  shipped  in  large  (pian- 
til..'S  from  all  the  islands.  The  pandaniis  is 
also  found  everywhere,  and  furnishes  food  in 
its  season;  while  the  leaf,  green  luul  ripe,  is 
used  for  braiding  mats,  Inits,  .sails,  etc.,  and  is 
the  principal  rooting  material  on  the  atolls. 
Except  on  tht^  Gilbert  Islands,  the  bread  fruit  is 
jilentiful,  and  bananasnre  cidlivatcd.  The  tim- 
ber of  the  bread-fruit  is  valuable  for  the  con- 
struction of  canoes  and  for  some  building  pnr- 
jHiscs.  A  coarse  kind  of  taro  is  also  cultivated. 
The  islands  are  all  wooded,  and  those  within 
the  belt  of  constant  precipitation  liave  a  dense 
growth  of  (mostly)  low  trees  and  shrubs.  On 
.some  there  are  wells  rising  and  falling  with  the 
tides,  but  foreigners  depend  upcn  rain-water, 
there  being  no  fresh-water  streams. 

The  high  islands  of  volcainc  origin  are 
Kusaie  (or  Strong's  Island),  3,300  feel;  I'oinipo 
(Ascension),  3,800  feet;  Unk  (Ilogohi);  and 
Ya)).  Thi'se  have  the  physical  iiecnliarities  of 
the  alolis,  only  that  the  lagoon  is  replaceii  by 
elevated  land.  Hnk  is  an  iimense  lagoon  about 
100  miles  by  40,  with  10  large  islands  (som« 
nearly  300  feet  high),  ami 
are  very  fertile,  and  are 
fiHxl.  Uesides  the  tlora 
we  find  on  the  liigh  isla. 

apples,  sweet  potatoes,  suuia-canc,  ami  a  great 
variety  of  bananas.  Man.\  tropical  trees  and 
plants  have  been  introduced,  inid  all  the  tropi- 
cal tiora  would  tiourish.  On  Ponape  and  Kusaie 
are  nniny  beautiful  streams  and  ca.scades,  fur- 
nishing abundance  of  pure  water.  The  fanmi 
of  the  atolls  consi.sts  of  a  few  birds  (mostly 
acinalic),  lizards,  and  rats.  Pigs  ami  chickens 
have  been  introduced,  and  everywhere  thrive. 
The  fauna  of  the  high  islands  is  much  richer, 
including  many  varieiiesof  birds,  .some  of  beau- 
tiful plumage  and  .some  good  for  food.  Pigs 
and  chickens  have  there  relajised  into  the  wild 
state.  Dogs  and  cats  have  been  introduced, 
but  deteriorate  rapidly.  Goats  lhriv<'  and  cat- 
tle to  some  extent,  but  only  on  llii'  high  islands. 
The  temperature  ranges  from  73^  to  90'.  (On 
Apaiang.  80  to  90  ;  Kbon,  IH  to  87  ;  Ponape, 
74^  to  87'.)  Fish  are  taken  in  great  aluindiuice 
in  their  seasons,  and  the  most  beautiful  shells 
in  the  world  are  found  on  the  reefs.  The  peo- 
ple are  of  tlie  brown  Polynesian  rai'e,  but  bear 
traces  of  n  constant  addition  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  The  languages  are  (pute  disiinci  iu 
the  dilferent  groups,  but  have  .some  peculiar 
ities  pointing  to  a  common  origin.  They  are 
simple  in  construction,  easily  accpiired,  yet 
(piite  ditlicult  to  reduce  to  writing  because  of 
the  shading  of  sounds,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  close  consomuils  at  tlie  end  of 
words.  Five  of  these  languages  have  been 
reduced  to  writing.  PtuMions  of  the  IJible, 
hymn-books,  and  various  school-books  have 
been  iirinled.  Borne  of  the  dialects  are  very 
expressive,  and  though  not  having  extended 
vocabularies,  are  rendered  llexible  by  the  use  of 
lironominal  sutllxes,  verlial  directives,  and  ter- 
niinali(ms  to  indicate  place  and  to  express  com- 
|)arison.  Degraded  in  past  usage,  the  intro- 
duction of  Christian  ideas  means  resurrectiou 
to  the  language  no  less  than  life  to  the  peoiile. 

The  religion  of  IIk?  islanders  was  not  greatly 
unlike  modern  spiritism,  and  their  social  usages 
imposed  no  family  ties.  Polygamy  was  toler- 
ated among  the  "cliiefs,  but  iiot  Very  cxteu- 
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stvcly  prnctised.  No  mnrriage  ceremony  was 
known.  Men  and  women  lived  together  until 
the  eiijirice  of  one  or  the  other  sejiuriitetl  them. 
Tlie  eliildreu  belong  us  mtieh  to  all  tiie  sisters 
of  the  mother  and  brothers  of  the  father  as  to 
their  own  parents;  and  the  ehildren  of  broth- 
ers or  of  sisters  eontinue  to  be  eounled  brotliers 
and  sisters  tlirougli  all  generations.  The  eliiefs 
reeeived  their  rank  froM\  the  mother.  On  Po- 
uajie  and  sonu'  other  islands  the  language  varies 
in  its  use,  aecording  to  the  rank  of  the  one  ad- 
dressed. 

'J'he  forms  of  government  varied,  but  were  all 
founded  on  the  idea  of  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  ehief  rather  than  the  good  of  the  subjeet. 
Human  life  was  lijililly  regarded,  and  even  petty 
ehiefs  sent  many  a  victim  to  the  e.veeulioner. 

Lieenliousne.ss  pr.'vaileil,  and  eha.stily  wa.s 
almost  unknown.  The  seeds  of  disea.se  planted 
in  sueh  soil  by  vile  white  men  resulted  in  such 
a  spread  of  disease  that  none  esea|)ed,  and  Ibe 
taint  reapjiears  in  the  su('(U's,sive  generations. 
Cannihalism  was  not  practised,  e.xccpt  on  rare 
occasions  in  time  of  war. 

The  people  wore  little  if  any  ( lothing,  though 
the  babiisof  (lilTerent  groups  show  great  variety. 
Ill  the  Gilbert  Islands  men  had  no  covering  of 
any  kind;  the  women  wore  a  fringe>i  skirt  10  or 
I'j  inches  long,  the  children  being  nude.  In  the 
Marshall  Islands  men  wore  a  fringe  skirt  25  to 
30  inches  long,  and  the  women  two  mats,  about 
II  3'ard  s(piare  each,  belted  about  the  waist. 
Upon  the  Caroline  Islands  .some  covering  was 
u.sed.  The  dwelling-houses  were  mere  shelters 
of  simple  conslruelion,  though  the  council- 
liouses  were  large.  Their  canoes  varj'  greatly 
in  construction.  Those  of  the  Marshall  anil 
Slortlock  Islands  are  large,  and  adapted  to  mak- 
ing long  sea-voj'ages.  Au  outrigger  is  alway.s 
used.  These  sea-going  crafts  were  all  of  hewn 
timber,  the  pieces  fitted  together  and  fastened 
with  cord  made  of  the  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Hopes 
were  made  of  the  same  and  thesiuls  of  matting. 
Tlie  natives  were  skilful  navigators,  some  of 
them  seeming  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of 
locality,  and  an  instinct  of  the  proximity  of  land 
while  yet  many  miles  out  of  sight  of  it;  yet 
whole  fleets  have  been  often  lost,  and  canoes 
sometimes  drift  about  for  days  and  weeks  to 
reach  land  at  last  hundreds  of  miles  from  home. 
Such  occurrences  suggest  how  the  islands  may 
have  been  i)eople(l  at  flrsi,  and  account  for  the 
mi.xed  character  of  the  ])o])ulation.  Jlissionary 
work  was  begiui  on  Ponape  and  Kusaie  (Caro- 
line group)  in  1853  by  three  American  mission- 
aries (L.  II.  Gulick,  A.  A.  Sturges,  and  U.  G. 
buow)  with  their  wives.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  two  Hawaiian  missionary  helpers  with 
their  wives.  The  first  tive  years  were  discour- 
aging. Many  times  the  enterprise  seemed  ready 
to  fail.  Opposilion  of  foreigners  (self-e.xileil 
and  more  degrade<l  than  the  natives),  small  i)o.\ 
on  Ponape,  insiirrection  on  Kusaie,  disa.strons 
results  of  contact  with  the  whalin.ir  tickets,  and  the 
dense  paganism  of  the  natives  tliemselves  had 
all  to  be  overcome  by  the  faith  of  earnest  men. 
Three  more  missionaries  (G.  Pier.son,  E.  T. 
Doane,  and  H.  IJingham)  with  their  wives 
joined  the  mission,  and  the  first  "  >[orningSlar" 
was  built.  The  year  1857  saw  Apaiang  (tJilbert 
Islands),  Kboii  (Marshall  Islands),  and  Kusaie 
and  Ponape  (("aroline  Islands)  occupied  by  si.\ 
mission  families  with  two  Hawaiian  helpers, 

During  the  ne.\t  tive  years  (1857  to  1863) 
the  harvest  began.    Three  churches  were  organ- 


ized. The  one  on  Kusaie,  with  30  members, 
was  left  in  care  of  a  native  helper.  Tlie  mis- 
sionary  force  was  reduced  to  tliiee  men  with 
their  wives  and  tive  Hawaiian  a.ssislants.  During 
the  ne.vt  nine  years  the  work  of  leaching,  trans- 
lating, and  laying  foundations  went  on.  The 
churclies  on  Kuside  and  Ponape  witnessed  a 
steady  growth.  Five  of  the  Marshall  and  live 
of  the  Gilbert  Islands  were  wcupied  by  Hawaiian 
mi.^sionaries  under  the  direction  of  the  Hoard  of 
the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  A.ssociation  (.see  Ha- 
waiian Hoard).  In  1870  the  number  of  church- 
members  was  as  follows;  Ponape,  250;  Kusaie, 
230;  Marshall  Islands,  140;  Gilbert  Islands,  51: 
a  total  of  007.  There  had  been  printed  for  these 
missions  nearly  3,500,000  pages  of  Scripture, 
liymn-luH)ks,  etc.  (3,408,318;  viz.,  Ponape,  381,- 
000;  Kusaie,  233,300;  IMarsliall  Islands,  381,736; 
and  for  Gilbert  Islands,  1,0,50, lfl2t. 

.Fnmi  1869,  when  the  seccuKl  "  ^Morning  Star  " 
was  wrecked,  till  1871,  there  was  only  one  white 
missionary  in  the  lield  (Hev,  E.  T.  boaiie,  Po- 
nape). This  was  a  time  of  |)reparalion  for  tlie 
advance  to  be  made  during  the  ne.\t  decade. 

In  1871  the  third  '•  i^loriiing  Star  "  carried  as 
pas.'icngers  from  Honolulu  the  three  veterans, 
Messrs.  Sturges,  Snow,  and  Hinghani,  one  new 
family  from  America  (F.  T.  Whitney  and  wife), 
and  three  Hawaiiaiis— these  last  for  CJilbert 
Islands.  In  1873  the  "iMorningStar"  visited  the 
ilortlock  Islands  and  stationed  three  Ponapeans 
with  their  wives,  inaugurating  that  movement, 
which  in  later  years  yielded  such  wonderful 
results. 

In  1874  three  more;  men  (H.  J.  Taylor  for 
Gilbert  Islands,  II.  W.  Logan  luid  F.  E.  Rand 
for  Pouape)  with  their  wives  joined  the  mission. 
Jlore  attention  was  given  to  establishing  train- 
ing-schools and  developing  the  native  agency. 
Ill  1877  E.  31.  Pease,  M.I).,  and  wife  were  sent 
to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Snow,  who  was  taken 
from  the  work  by  a  paralytic  stroke;  and  in 
1880  A.  C.  Walkup  and  wife  accompanied  Mr. 
Taylor,  returning  to  his  work  on  the  Gilbert 
Islands.  The  same  year  the  Marshall  Islands 
training-school  wa.s  removed  to  Kusaie.  The 
reports  for  1880  give  nearly  3,000  church-mem- 
bei-s,  45  pupils  in  the  two  traiuiug-schools,  and 
1,500  in  other  schools. 

During  the  liust  decade  there  has  lieen  a  con- 
stant increasi!  of  both  hearers  and  converts. 
The  training-school  for  the  Gilbert  Islands  was- 
removed  to  Ku.saie.  Girls'  schools  were  estab- 
lished at  Ktisjue  and  Ponape  under  the  care  of 
lady  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  various  woman's, 
boards.  Political  chan.sies  during  this  period 
greatly  affected  the  nii.ssions.  In  1885  Ger- 
many anne.ved  the  Marshall  Lslands.  She  at- 
tempted at  the  same  time  to  take  pos.session  of 
the  Caroline  Islands,  but  was  prevented  by 
Spain's  claim  of  long  standing.  The  Spaiiisli 
occupation  of  Ponape  resulted  in  such  acts  of 
injustice  and  persecution  that  the  natives  arose 
in  self-defence.  The  governor  had  already  sent 
one  of  the  American  missionaries  (Hev,  E,  T. 
Doane)  to  Manila  under  arrest.  Wlien  he  was 
released  and  returned  to  Ponape  it  was  found 
that  tlie  governor  and  many  of  his  soldiers  had 
been  slain,  and  the  natives  were  in  |)os.se8sion  of 
the  Spanish  ipiarters,  A  new  governiH'  was  sent 
out,  who,  after  investigating  the  matter,  recog- 
nized the  inju.stice  of  his  predecessor,  and  pro- 
))osed  terms  that  the  mission  wa.s  able  to  in- 
dorse, and  thus  peace  was  restored  without 
further  bloodshed.      The    scattered    churches 
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were  gathered  again,  and  the  schools  opened; 
some  of  the  converts  under  pressure  renounced 
the  truth,  but  the  steiidfiist  faith  of  many  of 
thi'Ui  greatly  encouraged  I  lie  missionaries. 

In  till'  Marshall  Ishinds  tlie  German  rule  is 
oppressiviv  Tlie  heavy  taxation  is  iuipoverisli- 
ing  ilie  jieople,  while  freipiently  tlie  assertion 
of  their  rights  l)y  tlie  people  is  regarded  as  an 
offence,  and  punished  with  heavy  tines.  The 
result  so  far  of  foreign  intervention  has  not 
been  benetifial  to  tlie  natives.  The  sale  of 
li(pior,  tobacco,  and  tirearms  by  laiscrupulous 
foreigners,  both  before  and  since  annexation, 
has  fostered  old  and  developed  new  vices 
among  the  people. 

The  latest  reports  of  tiie  mission  (January, 
1890)  giv(!  a  total  memlieiship  of  4.r)09;  lliree 
training-schools  with  79,  and  4S  other  schools 
with  'i.O'ir*  pupils. 

Tile  estimated  population  of  Micronesia  is 
84,()()():  Gill)ert  Islands,  ^o.tHK);  Marshall  Islands, 
15.000;  i'onape  and  adjacent  islands  using  the 
same  language,  5,000 ;  Uiik  and  Mortlocks, 
15,000:  islands  lying  betweeti  Uuiv  and  Yap, 
7,000:  Ya]),  10,000:  l^alan,  7,000.  Of  these  per- 
haps .W.OOO  have  heard  the  gospel;  about  8,000 
have  become  converts,  and  twice  as  many  more 
call  iliemselves  Oiirisiians.  This  work  has  been 
accomplislied  in  less  than  40  years.  There 
have  l)een  employed  of  Americiin  n\issionaries 
and  assistants  a  total  of  40,  viz.,  15  ordained 
missionaries,  17  wives  of  missioiniries,  and  8 
single  women.  Three  missionaries  and  5  wives 
of  missionaries  have  died;  0  missionaries,  0 
wives  of  missionaries,  and  1  single  woman 
have  withdrawn.  Tlie  present  force  (May, 
1890)  is  30.  of  whom  3  are  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  (5  others  are  in  America  on  accoiuit 
of  failure  of  health. 

The  changes  whfch  have  been  wrought 
through  the  effiu'ts  of  the  missionaries  are 
trulv  wonderful.  The  transforming  power  of 
the  Word  of  God  has  never  been  UKn-e  nninifest 
than  in  this  field.  There  has  been  a  marked 
development  of  stability  in  the  character  of  the 
natives.  Formerly  they  were  dishonest  and 
untrnthful.  There  was  a  belief  among  them 
that  the  Gieui  Spirit  used  deceitful  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  His  plans  or  for  main- 
taining His  authority,  and  the  people  accord- 
ingly cultivated  deceit.  Shi|)s  were  often  pil- 
laged and  the  crews  nuirdereil.  Hut  the  gospel 
has  iu  many  islands  effected  a  complete  revolu- 
tion, Sociiil  ideas  have  been  changed.  The 
family  has  been  built  up,  and  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  is  becoming  more  and  more  common. 
The  practice  of  family  worship  has  done  much 
to  purify  and  crystallize  social  ideas,  and  a 
strong  .sentiment  of  his  duty  to  guard  the  house- 
hold and  defend  his  family  from  the  Inst  of 
even  the  chiefs  is  rising  in  the  mind  of  the  head 
of  the  household. 

Drunkenness  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  on 
all  the  islands — more  on  the  Gill)ert  Islands  than 
eLsewhere.  On  the  Marshall  Islands  this  vice 
was  unknown  until  the  advent  of  foreigners, 
and  became  prevalent  only  after  many  years  of 
contact  with  them.  Prohibitory  en"-'ments 
have  been  made  by  .some  of  the  c'  "  the 

JIarsliall  Islands  against  the  tnill,  rdent 

spirits.  These  still  serve  a  saliitai  .  cpose, 
tlio\igh  they  have  been  greatly  modiiied  anil 
weakened  under  German  rule!  Some  of  the 
disputes  with    the    German    authorities  Lave 


grown  out  of  the  desire  of  the  natives  to  stop 
the  traftic  in  fermented  as  well  as  distilled 
licpiors. 

IJetter  dwellings,  greater  personal  cleanli- 
ness, and  tidiness  have  also  followed  the  moral 
reformation.  Intellectual  progress  is  (piito 
marked.  The  schools  are  well  attended.  Na- 
tive teachers  have  done  very  elllcient  work. 
The  mother-tongue  has  become  the  vehicle  of 
bles.sing.  From  the  first  a  missionary  spirit 
has  been  cultivated,  and  the  young  convert  ha.'} 
been  taught  to  keep  in  view  the  prospect  of 
becoming  a  teacher  of  the  new  doctrine  on  his 
own  island,  or,  if  need  be,  on  other  islands. 
AVhen  the  work  was  to  be  pushed  westward 
from  I'onape  it  was  done  by  native  ndssion- 
aries,  furnishing  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  annals  of  missionary  work. 
Going  forth  to  a  people  o.*"  diverse  tongue, 
these  men  ai:(l  women  lu'cpared  them.selvcs  for 
the  work,  and  soon  gathered  in  largo  number.s 
of  converts. 

The  type  of  Christianity  on  the  islands  is 
eminently  biblical.  The  Word  of  God  is  held 
in  great  reverence.  The  instability  of  native 
character  is  often  exhibited  by  tlu;  converts, 
and  large  numbers  have  retrograded,  usually, 
however,  to  return  with  a  jusler  estimate  of 
their  weakness  and  a  humbler  and  more  tena- 
cious trust  in  (iod. 

The  "Alorning  Star,"  provided  by  the  Sab- 
batli-school  chililren  of  America  and  thrice  re- 
built, has  been  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  mission- 
ary work. 

!Vlidiiapiir,  a  town  of  India,  70  miles  west 
of  Calcutta.  Climate  hot.  Population.  S'i,(Vi4. 
liaci'and  language,  Bengali  Santhal.  Religion, 
Plindu.  Social  condition  of  the  masses,  corrupt, 
ignorant,  very  poor.  Station  of  tlu'  Hengal 
Mission  American  Free  Baptists,  occupied  1844, 
reopened  1863;  S  missionarii-s  and  wives,  'Z 
other  ladies,  4  out-stations,  4'i3  adherents,  ft 
churches,  345  communicants,  17  additions  iu 
1888, 3  preaching  i)laces,  1.50  average  at  tendance, 
3  ordained  preachers,  5  uiiordained,  <i  Sabbath- 
schools,  '2,'HtS  .scholars,  1  theological  seiniiiary, 
1  female  school,  5^.0  scholars,  i  other  school, 
73  scholars. 

IVIidj'Ut,  a  town  of  Koordistan,  in  the  .Tebel 
Tiir  district,  about  50  miles  northeast  of 
!Mai(lin.  The  people  are  a  hardy,  energetic 
race,  belonging  to  the  old  Jacobite  (.AIoiio- 
l)hysifc)  Church,  and  speaking  both  Arabic 
and  Koordish.  Mission  work  among  them, 
conducted  by  the  missionaries  of  tile  A.  15.  C 
F.  .M.  at  Mardin,  has  been  very  successful. 
Schools  have  been  established  and  a  fioiirishing 
church  formed. 

^liT,  a  town  of  the  Tamaulipas  district, 
^lexico.  ^Mission  station  of  the  3Ietiiodist 
Episcopal  Church  (South). 

^iknitik  Vernloii.— The  Mikmnk  belongs 
to  the  American  languag<«,  and  is  w<m]  by  tlio 
Mikmak  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  (Jospels 
of  ^lattlicw  and  John  were  published  by  tlio 
British  and  Foreign  Hible  Society  in  1854.  Two 
years  later  thi^  Gospel  of  liUlie,  prepared  by 
the  Uev.  S.  T.  Hand,  was  published  at  Halifax; 
and  in  1871  there  were  printedat  the  same  placo 
the  Hook  of  Kx(m1iis,  the  Epistles  to  the  Homans, 
Galatiaiis,  and  Hebrews,  by  the  stime  person. 
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(Specimen  verse.    John  3  :  16.) 

Jiuia  Kicsc^m  ielikB.atCOa  tDsitcumot  -  We^ji 
{guDuiii>uie<l9>gub-unir  nctnktoi-bistadjul  tncwisu), 
Oral^m^a  m'tit  n-cn  tqo  kedlainsito  uti^nincu,  xa% 
OntUadt  jinpniCjC^ui  mscs'ts  ap9aii)n'e  m|madjaiooun>. 

Iflildmny  jVUhmIoiix.  Hendquartcrs,  the 
Conference  Hull,  Mililnmv  I'ark,  London,  Eng- 
liinil. — Tlic  work  of  ilie  Mildniay  ^lissioii  riuli- 
ates  from  ilie  ' '  Conference  Hall,'  near  ^nidmay 
Park,  the  corner-siinie  of  which  was  laid,  4lh 
August,  1800.  hy  tlie  founder  and  superinteuil- 
enl  of  the  work,  Ilie  Kev.  William  Penue- 
faliier.  Vicar  of  St.  .Jude's,  .Mildniay  Park.  The 
tiret  "  Conferences,"  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  mission,  as.sembled  at  Uarnet  in  1850. 
The  "  Iron  Koom,"  in  which  thej- were  held, 
■was  afterwards  removed  to  London,  ami  used 
as  a  conference  hull  for  many  years,  giving 
place  in  187(1  to  the  larger  hall.  The  main 
object  of  this  hull,  which  .seats  3,r)00  iwople.  is 
to  provide  a  ])lace  for  holding  conferences,  but 
it  is  also  designed  to  be  a  centre  of  union  for 
Christians  of  all  denoniinalions,  and  to  facilitate 
the  prosecution  of  a  variety  of  evangelistic  and 
missionary  enterprises. 

The  large  hall  is  used  for  preaching  every 
Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  throughout  the 
year,  and  for  many  public  and  evangelistic 
meetings;  the  live  basement  rooms  are  used  for 
Bible-clas,ses  and  special  services,  including  one 
for  deaf-mutes  on  Sundays,  and  for  uuceu.siug 
ett'orts  during  the  week' to  benefit  tlie  i)ooi% 
both  temiwrally  and  sjiiritually.  Adjoining 
the  hull,  on  the  west,  is  the  Deaconess  House, 
the  centre  for  an  e.vteusive  field  of  "woman's 
work.''  The  deaconesses  reside  on  the  itremi.ses, 
and  without  taking  vows  give  their  whole  time 
to  mini.stry  among  the  poor  ami  ignorant,  their 
work  comprising  house-to-house  visitation, 
mothers'  meetings,  night-schools,  and  clus.scs 
of  many  kinds,  conducted  in  some  room  or 
house  set  apart  for  the  purpose;  these  missions 
are  at  Belhiiul  Green,  Hackney  Koad,  Hoxton, 
Pcntonville,  Caledoidan  Koad,  St.  James's, 
Islington.  Stratford,  West  Hum,  Lambeth, 
Bermondsey,  Old  Kent  Road,  etc..  etc.  Others, 
south  of  the  river,  are  worked  in  connection 
with  a  Branch  Deaconess  House  at  Bri.xton, 
established  in  187D,  in  response  to  appeals  from 
ministers  in  South  LoiuUm;  it  is  on  the  same 
plan  and  under  the  siune  supervision  us  that  at 
3Iildmuy.  An  important  bninch  of  the  Mildmay 
work  is  the  home  for  muses  in  Mildmaj-  Road, 
whence  trained  nurses  are  .sent  to  hospitals  in 
London  and  pro\incial  towns,  ami  to  private 
cases  and  other  work,  as  directed. 

Opposite  the  Nursing  Home  is  the  Cottage 
Hospitiil,  with  ten  beds  for  the  reception  of 
patients  from  the  parish  of  St.  Jude.  Other 
branches  of  work  are  the  Home  for  Invalid 
Ladies,  the  Orphanage,  Invalids'  Kitdien, 
Dorcus  Society,  Servants'  Begistry,  and 
Mothers'  ^Meeting. 

A  lien's  Night-school  is  held  in  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Conference  Hull.  The  46  clusses 
are  tauglit  by  ladies;  the  branches  ta\ight 
range  from  the  most  elementuiy  to  the  higher 
branches  of  general  and  practical  knowledge. 
Colfee  and  bread  and  butter  may  be  inirchased 
by  .scholars  before  leaving.  A  Lending  Library 
Is  attached  to  the  .school.  The  highest  atteud- 
«ucu  hi    188»  was    570,   the    ioweat   443.    lu 


connection  with  the  work  curried  on  b}-  the 
deacone.'i.ses  in  one  of  the  (loorest  parts  of 
Belhnul  Green  is  the  i^Iedicul  JMs.siou,  oi)eue(l 
in  1875.  Its  hospital  contains  HO  beds,  and  out- 
put ientsnre  cared  tor  two  days  weekly.  Attached 
to  this  mission  ure  a  colTee-house  ami  u  lodging- 
house  for  men,  winch  is  almost  always  full. 
In  other  loculilies,  too,  cullee-houses  have  been 
opened,  with  comfortable  sitting  und  reading 
rooms,  library,  etc. 

^Missions  to  cabmen  und  to  ruihvuy  employes 
ure  carried  on.  "  Speciul  Teas  "  uie  jirovided 
for  policemen,  postmen,  cabmen,  etc.  The 
Bible  Flower  Mission,  established  in  187(5, 
bus  now  four  depots  in  London.  From  the 
depot  ut  Conference  Hall  from  1,500  to  2,000 
boiKiuets,  with  Scriptiue  le.xts.  are  sent  out 
weekly  to  the  hospitals  and  intirmaries  assigned 
to  it.  The  Mildmay  !Mi.ssion  to  the  Jews  was 
commenced  in  1870;  it  embraces  a  medical  mis- 
sion, .services  in  Hebrew  twice  a  week,  sewiug- 
uieetiugs  for  Jewes.ses,  a  night  school  for 
Jewish  children,  etc.  An  itinerant  mission  to 
Jews  living  in  towns  and  cities  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  distinct  feature  of  the  missioj. 
Hebrew  New  Testaments  arc  distributed  in 
Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Gulicia,  Morocco, 
etc.,  and  grants  are  umde  to  missionaries  of 
other  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Medical  Mission  at  JatTa  is  under  the 
care  of  Mildmay  usee  Jaffa  Jledical  Mission 
and  Ho.spital).  The  ^Hldmay  As.«ociation  for 
Female  Workers  has  now  1,400  members,  many 
of  whom  reside  in  distant  parts  of  the  earth. 

From  k'2-i,000  to  £24,000  is  required  aunmilly 
for  the  whole  work  of  the  mission,  of  which 
Jas.  E.  Mathieson,  Estj.,  is  the  present  super- 
intendent. 

milii,  Cyrui  Tairttart,  b.  Paris.  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  A.,  May  14lh,  1819.  From  the  day  of 
his  conversion,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  missionary  work.  He 
graduated  at  Williair.s  College  1844,  und  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1847.  While 
pursuing  his  theological  course  he  was  active 
in  mission  work  among  the  poor  oi  the  city. 
He  also  studied  the  Tamil  language  a  year  with 
a  returned  nii.s.sionary  from  Ceylon.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  be  was  married  to  Miss  Susan 
Tolman  of  Ware,  who  had  been  for  six  years 
in  .Mount  Holj'oke  Seminary  with  Aliss  ^Iary 
Lyon  as  pupil  and  teacler.  Sailed  October 
10th,  tlie  same  year,  as  a  missiomiry  of  the 
A.  B.  C.'F.  ^I.  forCcylon.  He  wasappointed,  by 
the  Jaffna  ^Mission,  Professor  in  the  lijiilicotta 
Seminary  in  1848,  and  in  1849  succeeded  Mr. 
Hoisington  as  iiresident,  which  position  he 
filled  iill  1853.  wiien  utter  failure  of  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  and  return  home.  He 
spent  two  years  in  tlie  service  of  the  board 
among  the  churches;  was  settled  us  pastor  in 
Berkshire,  N.  Y.  His  health  ugain  failed,  and 
resigning  his  charge,  lie  spent  two  years  in 
business  in  Wure,  ^lass..  in  which  he  was 
successful.  Dr.  .Mark  Hopkins  having  sug- 
gested him  as  a  suitable  person  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Oahu  College,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  he  was  appointed,  und  in  1800  sailed 
for  that  field.  This  position  he  held  for  four 
years,  when  ill-heulth  obliged  him  to  resign, 
und  he  returned  home.  In  1865  he  purchased 
Miss  Atkins'  school  at  Beniciu,  California,  with 
which  he  was  connected  for  seven  years.  Hav- 
ing purchased   luud  in  Oakland  that  rapidly 
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appreciiited,  and  cenenms  conliibutions  having 
bt'L'n  mnile  by  friends  of  I'diication  to  induci; 
him  to  rfmove  to  thiil  cilj-,  hu  decided  to  erect 
buildings  there,  and  in  1871  tlie  seminary  whs 
reopened  in  Oiil«liind.  In  18T7  tlie  seniiniiry 
was  incorporated  and  deeded  by  Dr.  31ills  to 
a  Hoard  of  Trustees.  He  made  additions  of 
buildings  and  improvements  until  the  properlj- 
iucrea-^ed  to  tlie  value  of  $375,000. 

About  two  months  before  his  death  he  had 
a  severe  pain  in  his  riglit  arm,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  necessary  to  amputate  it  to  save  his  life. 
When  the  preparations  were  going  forward  he 
■was  perfectly  traiKiuil.  saying  to  his  iihysician: 
"  1  (taniiot  think  just  now,  but  I  can  trust;  I 
am  simply  clinging  to  the  cross."  He  seemed 
to  rally  for  a  while  after  the  operation,  but 
soon  began  to  fail,  and  died  April,  1884.  The 
Trustees  of  Mills  Seminary  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  "We  record  our  appreciation 
of  the  true  Christian  character  and  manliness 
of  our  deceased  friend.  Associated  with  liim 
in  our  otHcial  relations,  we  bear  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  counsels,  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  liis  financial  skill,  his  clear  fore- 
sight, his  genial  manner.s,  his  earnest  purposes, 
and  liis  transparent  rectitude. "  The  Presbytery 
of  San  Francisco  also  testified  in  the  highest 
terms  to  Dr.  Mills'  long  and  useful  life  in  the 
"  active  work  of  the  ministry  in  both  the  home 
and  foreign  mis.sion  fields  of  the  church,  and 
au  honored  career  in  the  grand  work  of 
woman's  education." 

Dr.  ^lills  was  honored  with  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Williams  College  in  1870. 

mil.x,  Samuel  John,  b.  at  Torriugford, 
Conn.,  U.  S.  A.,  April  31st,  1783,  was  the  son 
of  a  minister.  He  was  a  subject  of  earnest 
Christian  instruction  and  of  early  deep  religious 
impressions.  In  childhood  he  heanl  his  mother 
say  to  a  friend,  "  I  have  consecrated  this  child 
to  the  service  of  God  as  a  missionary,"  and 
from  the  time  of  his  conversion  he  cherished 
the  desire  to  go  to  heathen  lands  to  make 
known  the  gospel.  He  entered  Williams  College 
in  180(5  and  graduated  in  1809.  After  entering 
college  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  with  a  few 
students  in  a  grove  for  prayer  and  religious 
conference,  and  on  a  memorable  afternoon, 
when  driven  by  a  thunderstorm  to  continue 
their  conference  under  a  haystack,  he  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the 
benighted  portions  of  the  earth,  and  declared 
that  they  could  and  ought  to  send  them  the 
gospel.  They  formed  a  societj',  whose  object 
■was  stated  tobe  "  to  effect  in  the  persons  of  its 
members  a  mission  to  the  heathen."  In  1810 
he  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
where  ho  found  Hall,  Newell,  Judson,  ami 
Nott  deeply  iiileresled  in  tlie  same  subject,  and 
with  them  he  united  in  a  memoriai  to  the 
General  Association  of  Massachusetts  soon  to 
meet  at  Bradford.  This  memorial  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  American  Board.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1813,  and  spent  two  years 
in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  distribut- 
ing Bibles,  and  organizing  Bible  and  other 
benevolent  societies.  On  his  return  he  was 
ordained,  June  21st,  1815,  and  spent  the  ne.xt 
two  years  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  labor- 
ing to  promote  the  missionary  cause.  In  behalf 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  in  whose 
■  organization  he  largely  shared,  he  was  appointed 
'  to  visit  England,  and  to  explore  the  western 


coast  of  Africa  for  a  site  for  a  colony  of  colored 
people  from  America.  Having  had  cvtensive 
intercourse  with  chiefs,  and  collected  much  im- 
portant and  encouraging  information,  he  em- 
barked for  home  May  32d,  1818.  Having 
taken  a  severe  cold,  which  was  followed  by 
fever,  he  rai)idly  declined,  till  on  the  lOtli  of 
June  he  ceased  to  breathe.  His  body  was  com- 
mitted to  the  ocean  near  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. 

Though  not  permitted  to  engage  personally 
in  a  foreign  mission  on  which  his  heart  was  set, 
he  acc()nii)lished  much  for  the  conversion  of 
tli(!  world.  Dr.  Grithn,  president  of  the  col- 
lege,  speaking  of  the  society  formed  by  him 
and  his  a.ssociates  at  Williams  College,  says: 
"  I  have  been  in  situations  to  know  that  from 
the  counsels  formed  in  that  sacred  conclave,  or 
from  the  iniiid  of  Mills  himself,  arose  tlie 
American  Board  of  Commi.ssioiiers  for  Foreign 
^[i.ssions,  the  American  Bible  Societj-,  the 
United  Foreign  Mis.siouary  Society,  and  the 
African  School  under  the  care  of  the  Syn(Kl  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey;  besides  all  the 
impetus  given  to  Domestic  Missions,  to  the 
Colonization  Society,  and  to  the  general  cause 
of  benevolence  in  both  hemispheres."  He  lliea 
adds:  "  If  I  had  any  instrumentality  in  origi- 
nating any  of  those  measures,  I  here  publicly 
declare  that  in  every  instance  I  received  the 
first  impulse  from  Samuel  John  Mills." 

IVIillNliiirif,  town  in  Monrovia,  Liberia, 
west  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  St.  i^iul's  liiver, 
northeast  of  Clay-Ashland.  Mission  station 
Methodist  Episcopal  t'hurch  (North);  3  native 
workers,  00  church-members. 

miliic,  Wlllitiiii,  b.  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1785.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  joined  tlie  church  in  Huntley. 
His  fixed  purpose  to  engage  in  missionary  work 
was  formed  in  1805,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  After 
this  he  spent  five  years  in  securing  a  support  for 
his  mother  and  .sisters.  His  early  opportunities 
for  education  were  meagre.  Entering  the  mis- 
sionary college  at  Gosiiort,  he  went  through  tlie 
regular  course  of  study,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  David  Bogiie.  He  was  ordained  in 
July,  1813.  received  his  appointment  to  China, 
married,  and  sailed  for  China,  arriving  at 
JIacao  July  4th,  1813,  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  Dr.  Morrison.  China  being  closed  against 
missionaries,  and  the  I'ortuguese,who  controlled 
the  neighboring  islands  and  points  on  the 
mainland,  being  hostile,  he  was  ordered  in  ten 
davs  to  leave  Macao. 

Leaving  Mrs.  !Milne  with  Jlrs.  Morrison,  he 
went  to  Canton,  almost  the  only  place  in  China 
where  he  could  remain  in  safety.  Here  he  re- 
mained six  months,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
language.  The  next  eight  months  he  spent  in 
a  tour  through  Java  and  other  points  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  distributing  among  Chinese 
resiilents  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  ami 
some  tracts  and  catecliisms  Dr.  Morrison  liad 
translated  into  Chinese. 

At  the  end  of  the  eight  months' tour  he  re- 
joined Dr.  Morrison  at  Canton,  September  27th, 
and  spent  the  winter  of  1814  in  studying  Chinese, 
and  at  the  same  time  holding  religious  service 
in  his  own  rooms  for  the  foreign  residents  and 
sailors.  As  preaching  was  prohibited,  and 
little  could  be  done  to  circulate  religious  litera- 
ture in  China  at  that  time,  it  was  decided  to 
open  a  mission  to  tlie  Chinese  in  Malacca.    Dr. 
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Milne  was  ftppointcd  to  this  work,  and  In  1815 
he  and  his  wife  went  to  IVuiing,  liikinj;  up 
their  residence  at  Maliiccii,  where  iliey  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Duteh  resiiienis,  to  whom  lie 
preaelied'  every  Sunday.  He  obtained  from 
the  government  land  for  a  missionary  esialilisli- 
meni  at  .Malacca.  Sinin  a  free  school  was  estab- 
lished, Christian  booivs  weie  cautiously  intro- 
dueeti,  and  the  pupils  induced  to  attend  reli- 
gions service.  He  began  now  to  i>ublish  "The 
I'liiiiese  .Monthly  .Magazine,"  whicli  was  con 
tinned  till  liis  death,  aiul  thousands  of  copies 
weriM'irculated  through  the  Chinese  commu- 
nities in  the  Dutch  Kast  Indies  and  in  China 
also.  Ill  181T  he  began  to  isstie  an  English 
Quiirterly,  "The  ludo-Cliinese  Gleaner."  He 
also  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  found 
ing  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College.  Dr.  Morri- 
soi'i  in  1818  gave  t'l.bOt)  for  this  object,  and  a 
Yearly  gilt  of  tlOO  fcu'  tive  years  thereafter, 
liui  ihecniiic  work  of  planninj' and  executing 
the  details  fell  to  Dr.  Milne.  'I  he  conier-stoiie 
was  laid  at  -Malacca,  Novendier  11th,  1818,  and 
in  1820  the  lirst  class  was  formed.  The  main 
work  of  lir.  Milne  from  1815  to  the  close  of  his 
life  was  the  preparation  of  religious  literature. 
He  aided  Morri.son  in  the  work  of  translating 
the  Bible  into  Chinese,  the  Hooks  of  Deuter- 
onomy and  onward  to  Job  being  translated  by 
him.  He  prepared  also  a  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesiaiis,  an  "  Essay  on  the 
Soul,"  in  two  volumes,  and  fifteen  tracts,  all 
acceptable  to  the  Chinese.  He  had  great  skill 
and  readiness  in  the  use  of  the  language,  and  in 
addition  to  his  literary  labors  iierfonned  much 
evangelistic  work.  His  tirst  convert,  Leaiig- 
Afa,  whom  he  baptized,  was  the  tirst  ordiuned 
Chinese  evangelist,  and  was  in  the  service  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  for  many  years. 
The  University  of  Glasgow  conferred  ui)on  liim 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1820.  Mrs. 
Milne  died  in  ^larch,  1819",  leaving  four 
children,  one  of  whom.  William,  became  a  mis- 
sioiniry  to  China  in  18H9,  and  labored  some 
years  "at  Ningpo  and  Shanghiu.  Dr.  Milne's 
health  failing,  he  took  a  voyage  to  Penang,  but 
returned  weaker,  and  died  in  1822.  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-seven,  and  but  ten  years  in  the 
mis.sionary  work. 

Besides  tlie  works  mentioned,  he  published 
"Retrospect  of  the  Protestant  Mission  to 
China," 

]TliiiH!«  C»t*rafci«,  town  in  IJrazil,  S.  A., 
not  far  from  Kio  de  Janeiro.  Mi.ssion  station 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  recently 
started;  3  missionaries  and  wives,  1  native 
preacher. 

irainrliliipatiiu,  a  town  of  Bengal,  India, 
25  miles  from  Cultack.  Jlission  .station  of  the 
General  Baptist  ilissionary  Society  (England): 
1  native  preacher,  81  church-members,  63 
scholars. 

HiiiKrelia,  a  district  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus,  lying  between 
Titlis  and  the"  Black  Sea.  Area,  2,t)tK)  square 
miles.  Surface  generally  mountainous,  slop- 
ing towards  the  south.  Climate  warm  and 
damp;  fevers  are  jn-evident;  soil  e.xceedinffly 
fertile,  and  vegetation  rapid.  The  mountains 
are  covered  with  maguitieeut  forests,  and  much 
good  land  lies  waste.  The  district  is  without 
external  improvement,  and  lias  a  savage  and 
deserted    appearance.       Population,    240,000, 


most  of  whom  belong  to  the  Georgian  race,  but 
are  generally  inferior  in  appearance  to  the 
moiuitaiiiecrs  of  the  Caucasus.  The  dominant 
religion  is  that  of  the  tiicck  Church.  Mingrelia 
corrc.s])onds  with  luieieiit  Colchis.  It  was  long 
a  jiart  of  the  kingdom  of  Georgia,  was  after- 
wards indei>endeiit  under  a  long  line  of  native 
princes,  imd  became  subject  to  Russia  in  1804, 
l)Ul  its  prince  remained  nominidly  sovereign  till 
18(iT,  when  he  .sold  all  his  rights  to  the  emperor 
of  Rus.sia  for  1,000,000  roubles. 

There  is  no  distinctive  mission  work  carried 
on  among  the  .Mingrelians,  though  colporteurs 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  go 
through  the  country  occasionally. 

iTIiiiiiailKodn,  a  town  in  Kandy  district, 
Ceyhm.  Station  of  the  Wesleyan  NietluMlist 
Jlissionary  Society;  1  mi.s.sionary,  27  church- 
members,  3T4  .scholars. 

mrxapiir,  city  in  Northwest  Provinces. 
Uritish  India,  on  the  Gtuiges  River.  45  miles 
west  of  Benares,  5(5  ,>iout  beast  of  Allahabad. 
As  viewed  from  the  river,  the  city  presents  a 
very  striking  a|>pearancc,  exhibiting  numerous 
moscpics,  Hindu  temples,  and  dwelling-houses 
of  the  wealthy  merchants,  all  of  which  make  the 
town  better  tlian  many  in  India.  Population. 
56,378,  Hindus,  Moslems,  Jains,  Christians. 
^Mission  station  London  Missionary  Society;  4 
missionaries,  3  missionaries'  wives,  2  native  help- 
ers, 20  church-members,  2  schools,  48  .scholars. 

HftiNioiiary  Coni'ereiicef*.— When  the 

revival  of  missions  commenced  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  the  great  effort  at  home  was  to 
lind  enough  of  those  interested  in  the  work  to 
justify  making  a  beginning,  and  the  great  aim 
abroad  was  to  find  a  held  where  missionaries 
could  labor  unmolested.  The  wliole  \indertak- 
ing  was  then  .so  novel  that  those  engaged  in  it 
had  not  yet  begun  to  know  their  ignorance. 
For  to  carry  on  the  work  of  missions  with  suc- 
cess re(piires  not  merely  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
Christ,  but  some  knowledge  of  the  difflculties  to 
be  met  and  the  best  method  of  overcoming  them, 
and  only  an  actual  advance  could  indicate  the 
points  oil  whicli  they  needed  light.  The\'  found, 
moreover,  that  the  further  they  went"^  on  the 
more  the  (luestioiis  multiplied.*  Even  success 
only  furnished  new  problems  to  be  solved,  that 
had  not  occurred  to  them  before.  For  the 
solution  of  these  they  went,  tirst  of  all,  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  then  as  in  apostolic  times,  when 
an  unlooked-for  emergenc}-  arose.  "  tlie  apostles 
and  elders  were  gatliered" together  to  consider 
the  matter"  (Acts  15:  6),  .so  now  in  the  con- 
stantly recurring  impiiries,  "  How  can  we  re- 
move this  evil,  and  secure  that  result  '/"  each 
group  of  laborers  felt  the  need  of  counsel  from 
others  who  encountered  sinular  ob.stacles. 
Hence  missionary  conferences  came  into  exist- 
ence naturally  and  unavoidably— now  among 
those  laboring  in  the  same  heathen  land,  and 
now  among  the  societies  at  home;  the  former 
seeking  to  discover  the  best  ways  of  presenting 
the  truth  to  heathen  minds,  and  the  latter  how 
toseciire  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work  among 
the  churches.  At  first  a  few  deprecated  sucii 
conventions  lest  some  Utopian  scheme  sliould  be 
broached  by  \in])ractical  men,  or  some  imprac- 
ticable organic  union  of  different  .societies,  in- 
stead of  the  cordial  co-operation  of  independent 
bodies.  These  fears  happily  proved  ground- 
less, for  those  interested  in  missions  are  too 
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tiiriK'st  to  1)('  sntisficd  with  anything  that  does 
ni>t  push  forwiird  thi-  worit. 

'riie  first  union  niissioniiry  conferonce  was 
hi'ld  in  the  United  Stales  May  4th,  IS'A.  llie 
various  missionary  societies  liien  existing  llierc 
hi'lnir  moved  l)y  ilio  presence  of  tlie  c'eleliraled 
I)r.  Alexander  DiiiT  among  them  to  propose 
sueli  a  convention  in  order  to  manifest  tlie  real 
unilv  of  Ciiristians,  increase  interest  in  tlio 
work,  and  secure  a  more  intelligent  co-operation 
in  carrying  it  on.  So  11  missionaries,  IH 
ottleers  of  missionary  societies,  and  150  persons  in 
all,  met  in  the  chapel  of  Dr.  Alexander's  church 
in  Xew  York,  and  continued  togetlier  a  day 
anil  a  half.  Tiiey  considered  the  comparative 
advantages  of  concentration  and  dill'usion  in 
missJDMary  work  on  the  tield,  and  came  to  iho 
conclusion  that  the  beat  way  was  to  e(|uip  com- 
manding centres  of  operation  thoroughly,  and 
then  operate  from  those  centres  by  itinerating 
in  the  regions  round  about. 

They  expressed  tlieir  satisfaction  also  that  so 
little  interference  with  each  otlier  had  occurred 
among  dilferenl  societies,  and  recommended 
that  it  be  understood  that  as  soon  as  an  evan- 
gelical society  had  occupied  any  lieid  it  should 
be  left  in  undisturlied  i)osse.ssion"  of  the  ground. 

In  the  matter  of  raising  up  candidaies  they 
were  unanimous  in  the  opiinon  thai  much  de- 
pended on  pastors  taking  an  intelligent  hiterest 
ni  the  work. 

The  next  conference  met  that  same  j'car  in 
Lomlon,  October  13lh  and  liJih,  and  was  some- 
what limited  in  the  range  of  its  discussions,  for 
unfortunately  at  tliat  time  only  a  few  secre- 
taries of  missionary  societies  were  able  to  bo 
present. 

/»«<//«.— Another  form  of  missionary  con- 
ference was  inaugurated  at  the  clo.se  of  tliat 
same  year.  At  that  s.iine  lime  the  American 
Board  sent  out  its  senior  secretary,  liev.  liufus 
Anderson,  I).!).,  willi  Dr.  A.  ('.  Thompson,  a 
iiu'inber  of  its  Prudeiuial  Committee,  as  a  Depu- 
tation to  consult  Willi  llie  missions  in  Indiaand 
Turkey.  They  discussed  with  the  several  mis- 
sions stich  topics  as  "The  governing  object  of 
nn.ssions,"  and  this  they  found  to  be  the  preach- 
ingof  the  gospel.  Then  "  I'reaching," — how  is 
this  connccled  with  schools,  ami  how  can  they 
be  made  most  promotive  of  evangelization  ? 
Next,  "Xalive  churches  and  pastors," — how  can 
they  be  brought  into  exislence  and  made  most 
ellicieni  for  good?  Also,  "Caste  and  Polyg- 
amy;" "  Schools  of  all  grades  for  bolli  sexes;" 
"  >falive  helpers,"  otlier  lliaii  pastors  and  teach- 
ers; "Correspondence;"  "Printing  establish- 
ments,"— should  they  be  owned  and  managed 
by  the  mission,  or  "by  natives  independently? 
"Provision  for  invalids,  for  children  and 
widows  of  missions, "^how  can  this  be  made 
most  ell'eclive,  and  at  least  cost?  "Medical 
missions  and  instruelion  of  natives  in  medicine;'' 
"  Visits  home," — how  can  these  be  made  most 
subservient  to  success  in  the  work?  and  "  Mis- 
i>ion  properly," — how  much?  how  managed? 
and  in  whose  name  invested?  "  (Toverumeiit 
grants;"  "  Estimates  and  appropriations;"  "  Aid 
to  poor  converts,"  etc., — were  also  considered. 
The  results  of  these  disctissiims  appeared  in  the 
form  of  11,'ipors  drawn  up  by  the  missionaries, 
and  letters  commenting  on  tlieni  by  the  deputa- 
tion, and  the  whole  form  a  volume  of  600  pages, 
full  of  ino.st  valuable  iuformation  in  these  de- 
tails of  missionary  work.    The  title  is  "  Reports 


and  Letters  connected  with  Special  Meetings 
of  the  India  and  Syria  Missions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hoard  in  1855,  Printed  for  the  use  of  tho 
Pnnlential  Committee,  Hosion."  See  also  Dr. 
Anderson's  Jlissious  to  India,  pp.  240-265. 

About  the  same  time  E.  B.  t'nderhill,  Esq. , 
Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Jli.ssionary  Society 
(England),  rendered  a  similar  service  to  their 
missions  in  India.  The  title  of  the  volume  re- 
cording the  results  is  "  Minutes  and  Reports 
of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  in  Bengal,  tho 
Northwest  Provinces,  Beliar,  and  Ceylon,  in 
18^5-6.  Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committeo 
and  tho  Missionaries."  !Mr.  Underhill  was  a 
fellow  passenger  with  Drs.  Anderson  and 
Thomp.son  from  England  to  India. 

More  than  a  year  before  this,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Baptist  Missicmari' 
Union  had  deputed  Rev.  Solomon  Peck,  D.l)., 
and  Rev.  .1.  IS'.  Granger  to  visit  their  mission 
in  Burmah  and  consult  with  the  missionaries. 
Tliej'  met  at  ^loulmein  April  4tli,  1853,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  till  .May  17th.  Their  proceed- 
ings were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  E.xeculive 
Committee  in  a  volume  of  116  pages. 

Dr.  Anderson  left  copies  of  the  ])rinted  min- 
utes of  the  conferences  with  I)r.  Mullens 
(L.  M.  S.)  at  Calcutta;  and  the  latter,  in  his 
"  Brief  Review  of  Ten  Years'  Jlissionary  Labor 
in  India.  London,  1863,"  states  that  the  idea  of 
a  general  conference  of  missionaries  of  all  so- 
cieties for  consultation  sprum;  from  these  meet- 
ings of  the  Deputatimi  in  India. 

The  Bengal  ^lis.sionarv  Conference  met  in 
Calcutta  September,  1M5"5.  It  was  composed 
of  nearly  50  missionaries  of  various  societies, 
sat  four  days,  held  eight  sessions  besides  meet- 
ings for  prayer,  and  discussed  "  The  i)rogre.ss 
and  the  peculiar  dillicullies  in  Bengiil." 
"  Preaching  in  the  vernacular,"  "  Education  in 
English,"  "  Inlluence  of  the  Indigx  and  Zemin, 
dary  Systems  cm  the  Work  in  Rural  Districts," 
"  Veniaeular  Literature  and  Schools,"  and  "  Fe- 
male Education."  Each  topic  was  set  forth  iu 
a  (laper,  and  after  discussion  the  opinions  of  the 
brethren  were  einbiMlied  in  resolutions,  and  the 
whole  iniblished  in  a  volume  entilled  "  Pro 
ceedings  of  a  General  Conference  of  Benpil 
Protestant  Missionaries  held  in  Calcutta,  Sep- 
tember. 1855.     Dallon,  London  " 

Another  Conference  of  missionaries  in  the 
Northwest  Provinces  was  held  in  Benares 
January,  1857.  Thirty  missionaries  were  present 
from  seven  societies."  A  sketch  of  the  proceed 
iiigs  appeared  in  the  "CaUulta  Christian  Ob 
server,"  March,  1857;  but  the  records  of  the 
Conference  were  destroyed  when  the  Alluliabad 
Mission  press  was  burnt  during  the  muliiiv, 
June,  1857. 

A  third  Conference  of  South  India  mis-.ion- 
aries  was  held  at  Ootacamund,  iu  the  Niliiiri 
Hills;  ihiriy-two  missionaries  met,  and  spent  a 
pleasant  forlniiilit  in  comparing  notes.  The 
results  weri'  pul)lished  in  "  The  Proceedings  of 
the  South  India  Missionary  Conference  held 
at  Ootacamund,  April,  1858.  London."  This 
volume  contains  twenty-seven  narratives  of  mis- 
sionary labor,  and  thirty  pajiers  on  different 
tliemes.  followed  by  resolutions  embodying  the 
general  views  of  the  Conference  on  "Native 
Agencies."  "  Education,"  "Vernacular  Preach- 
ing," "  Village  Congregations,"  "  Industrial  In- 
stitutions," "Caste,"  "  Government  and  Moral- 
ity." and  "Government   Education,"  with  a 
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number  of  vnhuUestitti.sticaltahlps.  Sec  "Con- 
ference on  MissioBs  at  Liverpool,  1860,"  pp. 
865-374. 

Ne.xt  in  order  conies  the  Conference  on 
Missions  lit  Liverpool,  March  t9th  to  2'M, 
1860,  wliere  2.">  Uriiisli  societies  wcw  repre- 
Bcnted  l)y  tiieir  otllcers.  Two  niissioimi  ics  from 
America  were  i)resent,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
other  n\enibers  took  part  in  the  i)n)cee(lings. 
Two  sessions  of  tlirce  and  n  lialf  hours  each 
■were  held  daily,  preceiled  by  a  meeting  for 
praver  in  the  morninir,  ami  followed  by  a  soiree 
in  tli<'  eveinng.  'I'lie  wliole  ended  in  a  large 
public  meeting  in  PliilliarmoiMc  llnll.  Two 
stenographers  reported  ihe  (liscussions,  and  the 
whole  |)roceedings  were  published  in  an  octavo 
of  428  pages;  of  the.se  the  index  alone  fills  38. 
Papers  were  read  on  "  European  .MLssionaries 
abroad,"  "  Best  Means  for  producing  and 
maintaining  a  Missionarj-  Spirit."  Three  papers 
were  read  "  On  Missionary  Education."  The 
ne.xt  topic  was  "  How  to  call  f'>rth  Liberality  at 
Home."  "Native  Agency"  followed;  then 
"Candidates  forthe  Work,  """Indian  Converts  in 
the  Mutiny,"  and  "Native  Churches.  "Addresses 
supplemented  these  papers,  with  others  on  "The 
Missionary  Lectureship,"  "  The  Peshawar  Mis- 
sion." "  Missions  in  South  Africa,"  "  Missions 
in  Turkey,"  "  E(l\ication  of  Woman  in  the 
East,"  and  "  ^Medical  Missions  in  Chiini  and 
Japan."  The  discussions  are  also  sunimari/.ed 
in  "  minutes  "  on  the  several  themes. 

Tlie  "  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  at  La- 
hore, in  the  Punjal),  'December,  1862,  and 
January,  1803."  fill  398  octavo  pages. 

At  Allahabad,  where  the  records  of  a  previous 
Conference  were  burned  in  1857,  another  wias 
held  in  1872-73.  at  which  136  missionaries  were 
present  from  nineteen  societies.  Among  these 
were  31  Presbj'terians,  18  ^Methodists,  4  repre- 
sented the  American  Board,  2  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  1  the  Reformed— all  the.se 
from  the  United  States.  The  English  Baptists 
sent  10,  Church  Missionary  Society  25,  London 
Jlis.sionary  Society  13,  Free  Church  12,  Church 
of  Scotland  3,  Irish  Presbyterians  3,  United 
Presbyterian  Church  3,  and  Gossuer's  Mission  2; 
06  for'eigner.s  and  28  natives. 

Several  missionary  Conferences  have  been 
held  in  China.  The  fir.st  important  one  was  at 
Shanghai  in  1877.  This  is  often  (pioted  as 
authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  missions  in 
that  empire.     (See  below.) 

Eighteen  years  pas.sed  away  after  tho  Confer- 
ence at  Liverpool  before  another  w.is  held  in 
England,  in  the  large  hall  of  Mildm.iy  Park,  on 
the  north  side  of  London,  October  21st  to  20th, 
1878.  The  Conference  at  Liverpool  represented 
only  25  British  Societies,  but  this  one  37  in  all — 
20  British,  6  American,  and  5  from  the  continent 
of  Europe.  This  one  not  only  dealt  more  thor- 
oughly with  particular  fields"  but  also  viewed 
each  in  its  relations  to  the  wliole  world,  noting 
what  had  been  nccomplished,  and  searching  to 
see  what  might  be  brought  to  pa.ss  in  the  near 
future.  Beside.i  a  general  review  of  mi.ssionary 
education.  Christian  literature,  and  Bible 
translation,  it  gave  a  list  of  recent  versions  of 
Scripture  covering  15  pages.  There  was  a  look- 
ing forward  to  the  completion  of  the  work  in 
some  fields,  and  a  passing  on  to  the  regions  be- 
yond. It  inquired  for  the  readju-stments  that 
•would  .jecure  the  largest  aggressive  evangeliza- 
tion. The  topics  discussed  were  such  as  these: 
Increased  Co-operation  of  all  Agencies,  by  Rev. 


Dr.  Mullens;  Resultsof  Emancipation,  by  E.  B. 
Underhill,   LL.  D.;  Discovery  and  Missions  in 
South  Africa,  by  Sir  T.  Foweil  Buxton,  Bart.; 
Lovcdalc,  South  Africa,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart; 
Medical  Missions,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lowe;  Claims  of 
Foreign  Missions,  by  Rev.   Daniel  Wilson  and 
Rev.  I)r    Ilerdman;  the  .Mis.sionary  Character 
of  the  Church,  by  I{ev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson; 
the  Gospel  in  Turkey,  l)y  Rev.  Dr.  N.  G.  Clark; 
Growth  of  Christianity  in  India,  liy  Rev.  M.  A. 
Sherriiig;   Education   in   India,    by   Rev.    Dr. 
.Alurray' Mitchell;   Dutch   India,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sehreiber;  Netherlands  Mi.ssionary  Society,  by 
the  Secretary;  Islam  and  Hinduism  as  related 
to  the   Gosjjel,  by   Rev.    E.  E.  Jenkins;   The 
Work   in    China  and  its  ^^lture,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Legge;   Work   in  the  Zenana,  by   Mrs.  Weit- 
brecht;  The  Karen  Mission,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mur- 
dock;  Dr.   Maxwell,  Rev.   J.  Hudson  Taylor, 
and  Rev.  W.  F.  Stevenson  spoke  on  Missions 
in  China,  and  l{ev.   Dr.  Legge  on  the  Opium 
Trartic;  The  Bible  Work  of  tlie  World  was  set 
forth  by  the  A.ssislant  Secretary  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  .Mis.sions  in  Japan, 
l)y  Rev.  Dr.  Ferris;  The  Provinces  of  China, 
by  Rev.  J.  II.  Taylor  and  others;  Polynesia,  by 
Rev.  S.  J.Whitmee;  The  Influence  of  ('oloniza- 
tion  on  Native  Racx's,  by  Rev.  G.  Blencowe; 
New  Guinea,  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawcs;  .Madagas- 
car,  by   II.    dark   and   Rev.    J.    Sibree,  Jr.; 
New  Hebrides,  by  Rev.  J.  Inglis;  Education  of 
Woman  in  the  East,  by  Miss  E.  J.  Whately  of 
Egypt,  Mrs.  Urmstonof  North  India,  Mrs.  "Fer- 
guson of  Bengal,  !Mrs.  Ethcrington  of  Benares, 
Rev.  J.  E.  Payne  of  Calcutta,  and  Miss  M.  A. 
West  of  Turkey;  M    -ions  among  the  Moslems, 
l)y  Rev.   T.  P.  Hughes,   B.D.,    of  Peshawar; 
Englisli  Mi.ssioii  Schools  at  Cairo,  by  Miss  E,  J. 
Whately  ^Mission  Work  in  Egypt,  liy  Rev.  Dr. 
Watson;  Mission  Work  among  the  Afghans,  by 
Rev,  T,  P,  Hughes;  Foreign  Work  of  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society,  by  its  Secretary;  British 
Syrian   Schools,   by  a  sister  of  .Airs,    Bowea 
I'honiiison;  The  American  ^lission  in  Syria,  liy 
Rev.    Dr.   II,  Jcssup;   Sabbath-schools  on  the 
Continent,  l)y  F,  J,  Hartley,  Esq,;  Continental 
^Missions,  byRev.  R.  S.  Asliton;  Mission  Work 
in  Paris,  by  Rev.  D.  :M.  Berry;  TheMcAll  Mis- 
sion, by  Pastor  Dumas;  Missions  to  the  Jews, 
by  Rev,  J.  C.  Brenan.  Inters]x;rsed  among  these 
were  many  short  addresses  on  the  topics  pre- 
sented.    And  in  almost   every  ca.se  both  the 
jiaper  and  the  address  were  from  men  who  had 
been  on  the  ground,  and  could  speak  from  per- 
sonal observation.     The  Conference  closed  with 
a  general  meeting  in  Exeter  Hail,  wliich  seemed 
to  gather  into  a  focus  the  interest  and  energy 
that  had  been  steadilj'  increa.sing  during  all  its 
ten  sessions. 

But  these  previous  conventions  only  pre- 
pared the  way,  and  rendered  possible  the  Cen- 
tenary Conference  on  Foreign  Jlissions  that  met 
in  London  June  9th  to  10th,  1888. 

For  years  men  had  been  askinjj,  What  is  the 
result  of  .so  vast  expenditure?  W  li'U  lessons  are 
taught  by  a  centur,y  of  missionary  experience 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  ?  What  victories  have 
been  won  among  savage  races,  and  what  among 
tlio.se  wlio.se  civilization  and  literature  antedates 
our  own  ?  F'or  the  first  time  Protestant  mis- 
sionary societies  gave  an  authoritative  answer  to 
these  questions,  having  devoted  fifty  meetings 
to  a  searching  scrutiny  of  every  department 
of  missionary  work,  and  to  the  public  record  of 
the  results.    The  great  object  was  to  eucourage 
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the  ehiirchus  to  press  forward  In  obedience 
to  tlie  liist  c:onunuiid  of  Christ,  by  setting  forth 
llie  experience  of  eviingelieul  missions  during 
tlio  lust  htindred  yeiirs,  and  to  confer  togellier 
on  iliose  numerous  (|uestions  whieii  the  large 
expansiun  of  llie  work  liud  brought  into  the 
foreground.  Tiie  Conference'  made  no  attempt 
to  legislate  for  the  ehurelies,  nor  to  slir  up 
tem))orary  excilement  by  ti  muss  meeting.  The 
Work  of  (Ihrisi  is  not  to  be  carried  forward  in 
either  of  these  metliods.  But  the  kingdom  of 
truth  advances  by  the  spread  of  information 
concerning  the  prlncii)les  of  that  kingdom  and 
the  facts  comiected  with  its  progress  in  the 
past. 

The  -Mildmay  Conference  was  n  great  adviuicc 
on  that  at  Liverpool,  but  this  was  ii  still  greater 
advance  on  that.  Kvcui  though  ii  iiccomiilished 
nothing  else,  the  great  mnnber  of  men  and 
women  that  it  drew  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  wusii  grand  testimony  to  the  advance 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  work.  In  18(ll) 
about  lau  met  together;  in  1878  about  loH; 
and  in  1888,  1,570— nearly  ten  times  as  maiiv. 
In  18(i0  there  is  not  one  mime  of  a  woman  in 
the  entire  list;  and  in  1878  only  two  appear, 
though  more  than  that  niunber  (5)  took  part  in 
the  proceedings;  but  in  1888  the  names  of  431) 
women  appear  on  the  roll— much  more  than  the 
entire  membership  of  previous  Ccmferences.  In 
18011  none  were  present  from  the  United  States. 
In  1878  one  attended  from  the  United  States  and 
one  from  Canada.  In  1888,  18;{  names  appear 
from  the  United  States  and  30  from  Canada. 
Indeed,  the  miinbers  were  so  large  that  two  si- 
multaneous meetings  were  held  in  the  forenoon 
and  eveidng,  and  generally  three  at  the  same 
liour  in  the  afternoon.  Tlie  Conference  lieing  di- 
viilcd  into  sections  for  that  purpose,  nine  meet- 
ings were  devoted  exclusively  to  prayer;  twenty- 
four  meetings  of  members  in  section,  for  the 
discussion  of  important  principles;  six  meetings 
for  open  Conference;  and,  including  the  open- 
ing meeting,  eighteen  public  assemblies.  The 
published  report  of  the  ConfenMice  fills  two 
octavo  volumes  of  5(!;)  pp.  and  Q'H  pp.,  the 
Indices  alone  filling  4(5  pages  wit,  double 
columns.  In  the  first  volume  is  a  Mi  sionarv 
Bibliography  of  48  pages,  prepared  by  Itev.  !^. 
M.  Jac^ksoa  of  New  York,  giving  the  works 
published  on  .Missi(mary  Etimology,  Heathen 
Religions,  .Miscellany,  History  of  "Missionary 
Societies,  Jewish  Mi.ssions,  I^apal'-Missions,  Mis- 
sioniiry  Biography  general  and  individual,  ]\Iis- 
siouiiry  Biography  of  Converts,  Travels  in  Mis- 
sionary Lands  in  general  and  in  each  one 
severally.     This  last  occupies  38  pages. 

The  number  of  missionary  societies  repre- 
sented in  the  Conference  was' 189;  of  these,  57 
belonged  to  the  United  States,  9  to  Canada,  18  to 
the  continent  of  ICurope,  and  3  to  the  colonies; 
leaving  53  to  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

Many  topics  discussed  at  previous  Confer- 
ences were  also  discussed  at  this,  but  with  much 
greater  thoroughness;  e.g  ,  Mi.ssionary  Comity 
was  the  subject  of  two  papers,  and  a  prolonged 
discussion  filling  59  pages.  Insfe;id  of  repeat- 
ing these  again,  some  new  topics  are  more 
worthy  of  mention,  such  as,  The  Increase  and 
Inliucnce  of  Islam;  Buddhism  compared  witli 
Christiainiy.  by  Sir  Moider^M.  Williams;  Papal 
Foreign  .Mis.sions;  Ileaction  of  Foreign  ^Missions 
on  the  Church;  The  Slate  of  the  World  a  Hun- 
dred Years  ago  with  Reference  to  the  Missionary 
Work  as  compared  with  the  Present;  Missiou- 


were  represented  in  it  by  106  delegates,  48  of 
whom  were  women.     'Ihe  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  had 


»rv  Methods,  (1)  The  Agents,  (2)  Modes  of 
Working,  (3)  Dealing  with  Social  Customs,  (4) 
Dealing  with  Religious  Beliefs.  'I'he  entire 
two  volumes  are  ftdl  of  both  very  interesting 
and  instructive  reading. 

The  "  Allgemeine  Mi.ssions  Zeilschrift  "  for 
November.  1889,  contains  a  report  of  the  Third 
Scandinavian  .Missionary  Conference  July  3d  to 
5th,  at  Chrisliania,  Norway,  The  next  meeting 
is  appointed  for  1893.  At  this  session  553 
members  were  present— 400  from  Norway,  U)5 
from  Denmark,  61  from  Sweden,  and  1  from 
Finland.  Scandimivian  societies  support  over 
100  missionaries,  and  spend  amiually  ;f3l)0,(i()0. 
The  .same  cla.ss  of  topics  discussed  in  the 
London  Conference  were  prominent  here;  and 
so  the  work  goes  on  till  there  shall  remain  no 
more  lands  to  be  won  for  Christ  ("Missionary 
Herald,"  1890,  38). 

Even  in  Japan,  though  it  was  not  accessible 
to  Chri.stendom  till  1854,  and  missionaries  were 
unknown  there  till  1859,  and  even  then  could 
oidy  employ  themselves  in  learning  the  lan- 
guage, a  missionary  Conference  was  held  at 
().saka  on  the  large  island  of  Nippon,  April  16th 
to  31st,  1883. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  those  islands  up  to  that  date.  The  first 
convert,  Yaiu)  Riil,  was  baptized  in  October, 
1864.  The  lirst  church  of  nine  yoimg  men  was 
organized  at  Yokohama,  .March  lOlh,  1873.  la 
1876  the  converts  numbered  1,004;  in  1879, 
2.965;  in  1883.  4.9h7;  and  in  1883,  the  year  of 
the  Conference,  6,;  98.      Twenty-two  .societies 

)f 
had 

83  representatives,  the  largest  number  from  luiy 
one  society.  Next  to  that  came  the  American 
Presbyterians  with  13.  The  t'hurch  Missionary 
Society,  The  American  Episcopal  Church,  and 
The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  had  8  each;  and 
other  societies  had  smaller  represeniatious. 
The  opening  sermcm  was  preached  by  Rev. 
.Tames  H.  Ballagh,  from  Acts  1  :  8;  and  a  His- 
tory of  Protestant  Mi.ssions  in  Japan,  by  Rev. 
G.  P.  Verbeck,  D.D.,  fills  163  of  the  566* 
pages  of  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the 
C'onference,  which  was  printed  ar.u  pi'blished 
at  Yokohama.  Other  topics  di.icussed  were: 
The  Obstacles  to  the  Reception  (f  the  Gosiiel 
in  Japan;  anion";  which  were  specified,  The 
Influence  of  Buddhism,  on  wiiicli  Rev,  M.  L. 
Gonlon,  M.D.,  read  an  instrucuve  paper;  The 
Intiuence  of  Confucianism,  on  \vhich  Rev.  H. 
Waddell  reail  another  paper;  ,ind  the  Intiuence 
of  -Modern  Antichristian  Lit 'rature,  — Bcv.  D. 
C.  Greene,  D.D. ,  read  on  this  toi)ic,  and  divided 
it  into  (1)  that  which  gives  oxpres.sion  to  an 
atheistic  philosophy,  (3)  that  bi-scil  on  objec- 
liims  to  the  Bible,  and  (3)  that  which  opposed 
the  gospel  on  political  grounds. 

Education  was  considered  (1)  as  to  the  object 
of  missionary  education  in  Japan,  (3)  its 
methods,  (3)  the  training  needed  for  native 
pastors  and  evangelists,  and  (4)  the  distinc- 
tive claims  of  education  for  women.  Two 
papers  on  this  last  topic  were  read  by  women — 
Mrs.  L.  II.  Pierson  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Miller. 

The  .self-support  of  the  native  church  was 
discussed,  with  special  reference  to  some  ex- 
treme views  on  this  subject  entertained  by  one 
of  the  missionaries. 


*  Tlie  paifps  number  only  468,  but  are  duplicated 
from  88  to  186  to  make  room  for  the  first  paper. 
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Mcdiciil  nilssiuiis  ciiiiie  in  for  Ihclr  usual 
shttn^  of  iittcntioii;  itiiil  a  uMi<iiii-  paper  liy  .1.  (.'. 
Henv,  .M.I).,  on  Missionary  llcalth,  Vacations, 
and  Fiirlouglis,  jravc  a  f;rcal  (icai  of  valinihlo 
iuforination  on  llial  siiltjict,  and  on  tlic  prai'- 
ice  of  llic  diirerenl  societies  in  tliat  regard. 
Anollicr  paptT  on  a  subject  unusual  tliougli 
praclii'al,  vi/.,  Tlic  Ilealili  of  the  Mi.ssionary  as 
alffcti-ii  by  his  Work,  Ity  Iti'v.  W.  Tavlor,  M.D., 
took  uj)  till'  various  cau.sos  of  illlicalili  in 
Japan,  and  gave  <;ounsi'l  wliich,  inlcilij^fntly 
carried  out,  nniy  greatly  promote  missioiuiry 
health  and  usef'i'ness  in  tlml  interesting  Held. 

Other  topics  were  also  di.seussed.  .such  aa: 
The  Preparation  of  a  Christian  Literature  for 
Japan;  The  I'rinciiiies  of  Translation  into 
Japanese;  The  .Matter  and  Method  of  Preach- 
ing to  the  Heathen;  How  best  to  conduct 
Sunday-schoolH  in  that  Field;  etc. 

On  two  evenings  the  toi)ics  that  had  been 
discus.sed  during  the  day  were  further  eluci- 
dated by  papers  read  by  the  native  .lal)ane.se 
pastors,  Uev.  T.  Matsuyaina.  J.  T.  Ise,  P.  Sa- 
wayania,  and  P.  Kanainori,  though  no  .lapa- 
ne.se  name  appears  on  the  roll  of  the  Conference. 
Perhaps  in  the  ne.\t  Conference  the  natives  will 
Lave  it  all  to  themselves. 

In  the  paper  on  mis.sionary  health  is  a  large 
colored  chart  of  temperature  and  humidity, 
giving  the  elastic  force  of  vapor  in  inches  for 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  at  Sapporo, 
Kiyoto,  Hakodate,  Tokyo,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  and 
Y()kohanui  iu  Japan,  and  the  mean  annual 
temperature  and  relative  hunndity  of  fourteen 
other  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  four 
of  them  in  the  I'niled  Stales  of  America. 

China.*— I.  The  first  Conference  of  the  mis- 
sionaries laboring  in  China  was  held  in  Shang- 
hai, -May  I0tb-24th,  1«77.  The  origin  of  this 
meeting  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  "of  Chiiui,  held  at   Chefoo  in   A\igust, 

1874,  at  which  many  delegates  of  other  Presby- 
terian bodies  were  present;  and  so  benelieial 
were  the  meetings,  so  much  good  was  accom- 
l)lished  by  the  mutual  inlcrcliange  of  views  and 
the  discussion  of  methods,  that  the  desire  for  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  all  the  mission- 
aries in  China  look  form  in  the  appointment  of 
acomnntlee  to  confer  with  the  missionaries  and 
secure  a  universid  opinion  on  the  practicability 
and  advisability  of  holding  a  general  Confer- 
ence. This  connnittee  consisted  of  Hev.  J.  L. 
Nevius,  D.D.,  Uev,  A.  Williamson,  Lli.l),  and 
Rev.  J.  IJ.  llartwell.  A  circular  was  issued  by 
the  committee,  stating  the  object  of  the  Con- 
ference, ami  asking  opinions  as  to  the  time, 
place,  subjects  for  discu.ssion,  writers,  and  dele- 
gates to  siicli  a  conference.  Amid  the  variety 
of  opinions  received  the  comnnllee  were  unable 
to  decide,  and  a  new  circular  was  iss\ied,  giv- 
ing the  results  of  the  tirst  circular;  when  re- 
plies to  this  were  received  the  result  was  ]iub- 
lished  in  the  "  Chinese  Uecorder"  for  May-June, 

1875,  the  holding  of  the  (Jonference  was  advised, 
and  the  following  committee  of  arrangements 
was  appointed: 

A.  Wylie,  Esq.,  representing  Hong  Kong  and 
Canton  "Province;  Uevs.  C.  Douglas,  Ltj.!)., 
Formosa  and  Fokien  Province;  J.  Butler,  Che- 
kiang;  W,  Muirhead,  Kiang.su;  G.  John, 
Yangtz  Ports;  C.  W.  Mateer,  Newchwang  and 
Shantung;  J.  Ildkins,  Chihli. 

*Tlie  ooiifpr<>nec»  in  C^hinaliave  lieen  so  important 
tliat  a  Kpct'ial  and  souiewhat  enlarged  statement  of 
them  is  appended.) 


This  committee  nu't  at  Shanghai.  October 
25lh,  lH7n,  and  tindin^'  that  fully  two  thirds  of 
the  missionaries  were  in  favor  of  the  meeting, 
called  the  Conference  for  the  lOth  of  May, 
1H77. 

The  attendance  on  the  ('(Uiference  was  very 
gratifying  to  those  who  had  labored  for  its  suc- 
cess. There  wer(^  in  all  I'Jtl  members — 74  gen- 
tlemen, ^yi  ladies.  Five  of  this  number  liad 
arrived  in  China  in  1H4T.  Twenty  dilVcrent 
nd.ssionary  societi''s  were  represented;  1(1  Amer- 
ican, 1  (ierman,  and  II  of  Cireat  llrilain,  besides 
the  IJrilish  and  Foreign  llible  Society.  Ten 
dilferent  provinces  claimed  the  delegates,  and 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Congregationalisis, 
Fpiscopalians,  Methoilisis.  an<l  Lutherans  united 
in  fraternal  discussion  and  worship.  Papers 
were  read  and  discussed  which  dealt  with  the 
l)raclical  details  as  well  as  the  general  policy  of 
the  ndssionary  work,  such  as:  The  Field  in  all 
its  .Magnituile;  Huddhism  and  Taouism,  Itiner- 
ancy; .Medical  Mi.ssions;  Woman'.s  Work  lor 
Woman;  Schools;  Christian  Literature;  .Self- 
support;  Opium;  Ancestral  Worshi]);  Treaty 
Itights  of  Mative  Christians;  Principles  of 
Translation;  and  the  Traiidng  of  a  Native 
Agency.  In  addition  to  tho.se  w  ho  were  at  the 
Conference,  paiiers  were  ])repared  by  such 
well-known  missionaries  as  I)r,  James  Legge, 
Hev.  A.  P.  Ilapper,  D.I).,  Hev.  W.  A.'  P. 
Martin,  D.D.,  and  J.  O.  Kerr,  M.D.,  who  were 
unable  to  be  present. 

A  delightful  spirit  of  harmony  and  brotherly 
kiialnesN  prevailed  throughout  all  the  meetings 
of  the  Conference,  so  that  subjects  likely  to 
create  spirited  and  perhaps  unpleasant  discus- 
sion were  harmoniously  considered  in  a  calm 
ami  Christian  way.  Tlie  intluence  of  this  meet- 
ing was  felt  in  greater  harmony  between  the 
different  nd-isionaries,  in  a  spirit  of  unity  w  Inch 
pervaded  tin'  whole  laxly,  not  oidy  those  who 
had  been  in  attendance  upon  the  Conference, 
but  among  their  associates,  and  in  the  resulting 
friendships,  the  nuitual  encouragement,  the  in- 
crea.sed  wisdom,  and  the  greater  /.cal  in  mission- 
ary work  which  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  meeii..,_'. 

The  tabulated  results  of  the  Conference  of 
1877  were  a  full  tabh^  of  statistics  and  the  publi- 
cation in  a  volume  of  the  iiajiers  read,  together 
with  the  discussion  which  followed  them;  and 
this  formed  a  valuable  treasury  of  I'acts  in  re- 
gard to  mission  work,  as  well  as  the  views  held 
m  regard  to  methods  of  work. 

A  summary  of  the  statistics  will  be  found  on 
the  ne.\l  jiage. 

Tlie  work  thus  tabulated  was  done  by  a 
force  of  473  missionaries,  divided  thus;  married 
men,  including  wives.  ;!44;  single  nu'n,  CO; 
singl(>  women,  ()!S;  total,  47!!.  This  large  num- 
ber was  connected  with  11*  American  .societies, 
i;3f  Hritish,  2|  Continental,  3  g  Hible  Societies, 
iiud  7  were  unconnected  with  any  society. 


*  A.  n.  M.  U.,  South.  Bap.  Conven..  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tists,  A.  B.  ('.  F.  M  .  P.  E  Mission,  M.  K.  (NortlO,  M.  E. 
(Southi,  I'rfsliytt-rinii  (North),  l'resl)ylerian  (iSoiitli), 
Reformed  (Dnti'hi,  Woman's  Union  Mission. 

+  Baiitiat,  Cliiiiu  Inland,  Cliiucli  MiKsionar.v  Society, 
S.  t*.  G.,  I,ondi>n  Mission,  Methodist  New  Connexion, 
United  Mettiodist  Free  Clmreli,  Wesleyan  Missii>n, 
Canadian  Presl)yterl«n,  EnRlisli  Presliyterian,  Irish 
Presbyterian.  Seotcli  United  I'reabyterian,  Society  for 
Promotion  of  Female  Education. 

t  Basle  Mission.  Rhenisti  Mission. 

$  American  Bible  Swiety,  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bibia 
Society,  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 
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MlHsioll  HtlltlullH 

OUI  HtUtlllllK 

I  Ii'k»»j/,imI  cliiirolK'n    

Will  illy  m'lf-«u|i|>t)rtlliK 

I'linliilly  '■  

CoiiiiniinlcuiitH  

"  MiileH  

"  KiMimles  

Miivh'  Ixiarilliii;  hcIiimiIh  

iSiplls 

GIi'Ih    honriliiiK-sehoolH 

I'iiiiIIh  

llii\s   iliiy wIiiioIh 

I'liiilU' 

Oiils^  cItty-aelioulH 

I'lipIlK  

Tlit'iiloKioiilHi'liiiolH 

Siiiiiliiysclioiils    

bl'llillHI'S   

Schdol-tiNicIii'rH  , 

Uriliiini'd  pii'iii'liiTs  iiiiil  pastors 

AssiMiaiit  iiieiicliers  

(VtlnnrtenrH 

Ilililt>-\viiini'n 

I'liiiri'li  liMil(llii);H  fur  Chrlslliui  worship    

I'liapflsiiiiil  ullier  preacliiiit?  places 

llosjiilals.    ..     

Ill  pat liMils  for  year  1H7U 

Oiit-patiiMiCsfor  187U 

Dispi'iisaiii's    

I'aliiMiis  ticati'd  in  IH70 

Mi'ilioal  sliiilents  

Total  cuiuribulioiiB  of  uative  ChrUtlans  in  18T6. . 


American. ;    Britlah. 


41 
815 
I, VI 

11 
11K 

ft,;<oo 

8,11- 

^,1H» 

HI 

847 

ai 

4«4 

Il.i 

1,!»S 

57 

957 

0 

IW 

9,110 

178 

4i 

Sl« 

•■iH 

B-,' 

113 

18!) 

6 

1.300 

47,835 

14 

S.'S,107 

19 

$4,48:^.84 


49 

S«0 

150 

ISH 

6.4114 

4,'.'64 

8,siU0 

8 

118 

IS 

1H9 

70 

1,471 

ai 

335 
8 

33 
495 

88 

'.'8 
305 

45 

•M 
11. '> 

aau 

10 
8,;i40 
39.870    • 

4 
10,174 
10 
$4,789.08 


Cnntl- 
uenial. 


Totals. 


H 
87 
18 
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IW7 
584 

a 

1411 


184 

14 

3tl5 

1 

15 

8 


84 

3 

34 


15 
85 


01 

511 

818 

18 

8W 

13.o:i.5 

8,i)«18 

4,907 

.30 

Ull 

^38 

1 1 1 

177 

8,991 

88 

1,307 

80 

115 

8,U05 

890 

78 

Bll 

78 

90 

813 

437 

HI 

3,7!W 

87,,'>05 

84 

41,881 

.10 

(9,871.93 


II.  The  CoHf'ercnrti  of  1HU0  inut  iit 
Shani,'liiii  .May  7lli-17tli,  pursuiinl,  to  ii  rcsolii- 
tioii  of  ilii!  CJoiilVi'fiicu  of  1H77  ciilliiiir  for  iiii- 
otliiT  coiifcrciici'.  Over  400  ri'prL'st'iitiitivcs  of 
till'  various  missions  fioin  almost  i'vimt  province 
of  Cliina  were  iissi'iiiIiKmI  at  tliu  tni'ftinuis. 
Nearly  suvciily  paiicrs  wcmi;  prt'paivil  for  pres- 
entation. In  iiiDsl  easels  the  papers  were  i)rint- 
ed  beforehand,  anil  eaeh  member  of  the  Con- 
feri^nce  WHS  supplied  with  a  cop)',  so  that  iii- 
tellii^ent  discussion  could  take  place  after  a 
brief  resume  of  the  essay  had  been  friven.  The 
.subjects  of  these  papers  embraced  almost  every 
topic  thai  was  relevant  to  mission  wants  or 
work.  Tbi^  Bible,  the  ("liurcli,  Education,  Lit- 
erature,  Kelatiou  of  Christian  Missions  to  the 
Chinese  (iovernment.  Hospitals.  (Jr|)liana.!,^'.s, 
Opium,  Aborij^inal  Tribes,  Woman's  Work, 
Self-support,  Ancestral  Worship,  and  other 
subjects  were  treated  of  in  ii  manner  varying 
from  a  brief  synopsis  of  general  principles  to 
an  exhaustive  treatise.  The  meetings  were 
characterized  by  the  greatest  harmony  and 
miaiumity  of  opinion,  such  dangerous  topic^s  as 
the  Term  (Jue.slion  having  been  excluded  from 
consideration.  Forty  mi.ssionary  societies  were 
repnwented,  and  almost  all  Protestant  <lenoini- 
iiations,  yet  the  key-note  of  th(^  whole  tVmfer- 
ence  was  unity.  Diversity  of  ojiinion  there  was, 
of  coui-se;  but  kindly  (Christian  forbearance 
dominated  tlie  entire  meeting. 

A  wide  range  of  experience  wa.s  represented 
ia  the  Conference.  Side  b^  side  sat  the  hoary- 
headed  veteran  of  over  tlurty  years'  service  in 
China,  and  the  recruit  who  ha<l  but  just  lauded. 
Fourteen  members  had  served  over  thirty  yeara, 
the  Nestor  of  them  all,  Rev.  A.  P.  Happcr, 
D.D.,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church, 
having  seen  forty-si.x  years  of  .service.  This 
group  of  seniors  represented  a  combined  service 
of  more  than  live  htmdred  years  in  the  mission 
field.  Such  being  the  case,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  meetings  of  tlie  whole  session  was 
tlie  inquiry  and  experience  meeting,  where 
practical  questions  were  asked  and  auswered 


out  of  the  fulness  of  the  experience  there  rep- 
resented. ]\Iany  of  these  questions  were  of 
universal  interest,  as  the  following:  "The 
safely  and  advisidiililj-  of  aiioplimr  the  CIiineHO 
costume:  it  is  i)erfcctly  safe,  and  expediency 
alone  is  to  lie  considered."  "The  length  of 
time  neccssaiy  for  actpnring  tile  language:  that 
depends  on  individual  gifts, — at  least  a  year  is 
considered  necessary.''  "  Is  a  slight  amount  of 
medical  training  benelicial  or  otherwise? — 'a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing, '  liut  used 
with  conunon-sense  it  would  be  of  great  help, 
especially  in  the  interior,  when  seimrated  from 
physicians."  "  Is  th(!  need  of  a  greater  number 
of  foreign  missionaries  a  real  one  't — the  present 
need  can  only  be  met  by  foreign  workers." 

The  practical  results  of  the  Conference 
were: 

1.  The  crowning  work  was  tlie  agreement 
upon  a  union  version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
in  three  styles— the  high  classical,  the  eH.sy  clas- 
sical, and  the  Mandarin;  this  version  tosup'ersede 
the  various  translations  which  have  been  made 
during  the  last  forty  years.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  elect  the  translators  and  .super- 
intend the  entire  work.  Thus  the  (piestion  of 
IJible  translation  in  China  has  been  simplifled, 
unilied,  and  iierfected. 

In  addition  to  this  cliief  action,  committees 
were  appointed  with  reference  to  the  rendering 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  various  vernaculars  of 
China,  and  for  the  publication  of  editions  for 
the  l)lind,  and  deaf  and  dumb.  Tiw  use  of  the 
Roman  letter  was  indorsed,  and  recommended 
for  the  vernacular  translations. 

2.  The  wealtli  of  information  contained  in  the 
papers  and  the  discussions  of  the  Conference 
form  a  most  valuable  result  of  the  meeting:  as 
an  argument  for  foreign  missions  it  is  unan- 
swerable. 

8.  Steps  were  taken  for  securing  a  Bible  in 
Chinese,  with  .summaries,  chapter  headings,  and 
brief  explanations,  the  need  of  which  has  long 
been  felt. 

4.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  prepare 
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a  union  unnntiitnl  liililf;  tliiH  riinks  next  In  Ini- 
portanci'  In  llic  union  version. 

.">.  A  ii!M<iliiiioii  WHS  iiilii|ilc(l,  ('xprcsHinn  in 
Wfll-clioscn,  t('in|i)'ritli'  liin^ni>){i'  a  piolrst 
npiin.1t  ilif  ^Towtii  luiil  list'  of  opiinn  (iiiiii  tii<! 
liliiiso  of  nnli-opiuin  pills  (imiainni^  niorphia;, 
caliini;  upon  liic  Cliiistian  (htircli  to  nialic  more 
eiirni'Hi  elToiis  ajruinsi  this  ^iciit  evil. 

(S.  'Vhv,  u.sc  of  alcoliolic  litpiois  anions;  llic 
native  t'liristians  was  made  tlii'  siilijcci  of  in- 
tpiiry  for  ii  coinniittuu  wlio  will  it'port  at  Ihi' 
next  (.'onfcrcncf. 

7.  The  Educational  As.so(:lation  of  Practical 
TcaclKTs,  which  has  liccn  formed  in  Cliina  for 
the  promotion  of  educational  matters,  especially 
tlic  nialters  of  text-hooks  and  .scientitlc.  terml- 
nolojry,  was  reco>?ni/,ed  l>y  the  Conference,  and 
thi^  work  ami  imiterial  assets— hooks,  maps, 
lilocks,  etc.,  of  the  school  and  text-hook  c(Mn- 
mittee  of  the  last  Confercucu— were  turned  over 
to  it. 

8.  Ilarmouioiis  working  in  litcmry  elTort  is 
desired,  and  a|icrmaneiil  commillce  was  elected 
with  a  great  many  imiiortanl  duties  to  perforin 
in  rcpird  to  the  clasHilication,  storage,  and  sale 
of  Mlandard  hooks  at  important  cenlrcH. 

0.  In  order  that  Chrisliaiiily  should  not  appear 
to  he  iiMinical  to  government  and  those  in  au- 
thority, a  commillce  was  ap|iointed  to  present 
to  the  Chinese  (Joveriiincnt  a  statement  as  to 
■what  Christianity  is,  and  what  its  aims  are;  and 
while  thanking  the  goviMiiinent  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  past,  to  ask  for  the  suppression  of 
lihellouH  charges  against  Christian  missions. 

10.  Strong  api)eais  for  reinforcements  were 
Issued  by  the  Conference,  not  in  tlie  enthusiasm 
of  the  niomuut,  hut  nn  a  measure  made  neces- 
sary by  the  residts  already  accomplished,  by 
what  is  now  in  hand,  and  by  the  needs  of  the 
future.  One  appeal  was  framed  on  behalf  of 
the  two  humlred  lady-members,  asking  for  nuire 
hidy  missionaries  for  China.  An  appeal  for 
more  lay  mi.s.sionaries,  and  another  appeal  which 
called  for  large  reinforcements  of  ordained 
workers,  were  drafted  into  one  grand  appeal  for 
a  thousand  more  men  in  tlie  next  live  y«'ars. 

11.  Comity  between  missions  and  a  division 
of  tlie  tield  was  imide  the  subject  of  the  work  of 
ft  pennunent  committee,  whose  object  is  to 
promote  harinoiiy  between  individuals  as  well  as 
societies. 

12.  A  permanent  committee  of  correspondence 
was  elected  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  conmiuni- 
cation  on  subjects  of  interest  common  to  nnssion- 
aiies,  ami  to  provide  for  the  next  Conference. 

13.  The  importance  of  periodical  literature 
was  recognized,  ami  a  resolution  passed  urging 
ujmn  all  mis.si()naries  to  support  and  spread  the 
publications  already  in  existence. 

14.  Fidl  statistics  were  gathered  together,  but 
as  yet  oidy  abstracts  are  available.  At  the  close 
of  1889  the  number  of  nd.ssionaries  in  Cliina 
was  1,295,  belonging  to  42  dill'erent  organi/.a- 
tioiis.  The  increase  of  1889  over  1888  was  172. 
At  the  end  of  1889  the  number  of  native  com- 
municants was  37,287,  an  increase  of  more  than 
280  per  cent  since  1870.  The  contributions  of 
the  native  Christians  (only)  for  the  year  1880 
were  $30,884.54,  whi(^h  lacks  a  little  less  than 
$403  of  being  an  average  of  one  dollar  a  mem- 
ber for  all  the  native  communicants  in  the 
empire. 

Organized  churches  nimibered  520,  94  of 
which    are  wholly  self-supporting,  49   others 


partly  so,  while  (11  hoxpltalH  and  niimerouH  dls- 
pensaries  treated  a  total  of  IttH.-IIID  patients. 

In  the  short  spaci^  at  the  disnosal  of  this 
article  the;  above  Hummary  of  the  results  of 
this  most  important  Conference  must  sulllce. 
Acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  "North  China 
Herald,"  whose  full  reporlsof  the  ineeliniis  have 
been  availed  of,  and  its  closing  commeni  on  llie 
Confereiiec  Is  well  worthy  of  repelition;  "  What- 
ever it  may  have  done  or  left  iinclone,  the 
Shanghai  (  onfcreiice  of  181X(  is  both  a  prophecy 
and  a  promise  of  tlu!  day  hinted  at  in  the  I.iiliii 
ver.sc  lound  in  some  editions  of  Hagster's  Testa- 
ment: '  Mil  11(1'  tirrifoliii  UiKjiur  ciiiistihuii  una,' 
— To  llie  dwellers  upon  earth  there  are  many 
tonguusi  tu  those  iu  heaven,  but  one." 

IVIlNMloiiiiry      l.i(>HvcN     AMNiK'iiiiifiii. 

llcadipiarters,  20  Coinplon  Terrace,  I'pper 
Street,  Islingloii,  London,  N.,  Knglaiul.— 'I'iio 
work  of  the  As.sociation  originated  in  the  needs 
called  forth  by  the  success  vouchsafed  to  the 
Church  .Missionary  Society.  Tlie  organization 
of  native  churches  resulted  in  the  formation  at 
each  missionary  station  of  a  sort  of  parish  with 
all  the  wants  oi'aiiy  pooroul-of-lhe-wav  Kiijjlish 
parish,  with  some  needs  peculiar  to  itself.  W'liile 
these  mission  stations  were  compariitively  few, 
jirivate  friends  were  able  to  meet  their  wants; 
but  with  the  growth  of  (he  work  of  the  Society 
came  (lie  need  of  organized  help.  Thus,  in 
18(18,  liy  the  advice  of  l{ev.  Henry  Venn,  Hono- 
rary Secretaiy  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
was  formed  the  .Missionary  Leaves  Association 
for  the  pur|iose  of  furnisliing  information  to 
friends  at  home,  and  of  conveying  their  aid  to 
recipients  abroad.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  su]iply  (lie  missionaries  and  stations 
of  the  Church  5lissioiiary  Society  with  liel|)  in 
nu)ney  and  material  towards  such  rc<piisites  as 
it  is  iiot  the  nrovincc  of  the  Society  to  supply, 
but  which  aid  nevertheless  is  fouiKl  to  be  most 
hel])ful  in  the  various  works  undertaken  by  the 
missionaries. 

OryiinkHlion. — To  insure,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  the  administration  of  the  .Missionary  Leaves 
Association  shall  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
C.  M.  S.,  it  has  been  arranged  that  some  mem- 
bers  of  the  committee  of  the  former  shall  be 
nomiiiated  by  the  committee  of  the  latter.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  present  members  of  the 
Association  committee  are  inembers  of  the 
Society  committee.  The  Association  possesses 
an  organization  peculiarly  adapted  for  placing 
private  gifts  where  they  are  most  needed,  and 
all'ords  advantages  in  acknowledging  gifts, 
which  the  C.  M.  S.  has  not  been  able  to  do, 
owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  correspond- 
ence and  other  work  involved  in  the  general 
management  of  the  missions. 

inixpttli,  a  IMoravian  Brethren  station  ia 
Jamaica,  West  Indies.  Formerly  an  out-station 
of  Ik'ihany,  known  then  as  Cheapside.  It  lies 
about  ten  miles  northeast  of  Uethany,  on  the 
Blue  Hidge  Mountains.  It  is  iileasantly  situated 
1,800  feel  above  the  level  ( f  tlie  sea,  surrounded 
by  a  well-wooded  district.  In  1800  a  fiuinal 
.separation  from  the  inother-cliurch  waselfected, 
and  an  independent  congiegatioii  organized.  It 
is  one  of  the  uio.st  promi.siiig  of  the  Jamaica 
congregations.  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  with 
schools  and  regular  preaching  services,  are  two 
flourishing  out-stations  belonging  to  JMizpah. 
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^kiliiiizliil.  town  III  Znn/.ilmr,  Afrlrii. 
Htiiliim  <if  till'  I  iiivcrHitlcN  MiH.sidii;  J  iiiIh.sIoii- 
iirit'M,  hiiyn'  M'hiiiil,  4!)  ptipllH,  (lis|i('iiHitry,  iiiid 
ini'iliciil  work  iiiiioMK  tlic  iiiitivcM. 

.Iloiili  !VIUmI«>ii,  or  Mi'ihiNliHt  MisMion  lo 
I'alcsiiiic.     KMtiililiMlifd    IHHJ.       Comliiclcd  by 


Mr.  uiid  Mrs.  Lfiliiiliy.    SiipporKMl  liy  Wcsl 
3li'tli()disl.siii  KiiL'laiid.   SciTi'iarv,  Uev.  ()t    ^ 
I'ific'v,  'Ml  Hintli'li  Koiid,   Lomloii,   K.  — Mucli 


couriij;!'  and  dclcriuiiialion  were  needed  lo  elVeel 
an  enlranee  into  llie  lown  ol  Kerak  in  .Moali,  and 
lo  maintain  the  position  when  it.  Iiad  hecn  won. 
^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Ijethahy  iiave  liren  Mihjeiled  to 
])ei'soMal  violeuce,  roliherie.s,  instilts,  anil  in- 
liniidatloii  of  every  kind.  The  I  wo  inisNionarieM 
liave  now  to  a  ureal  lU'^ree  lived  down  oppo- 
ttitiou,  and  their  work  ha.s  so  far  developed  as 
to  lender  further  a.Hsistaneeahsoliilely  iieeeM.sary. 
The  dillleulties  of  the  work  are  si  ill  very  gieal, 
owin^f  lo  Ihe  isohilion  of  the  plate,  the  dangers 
ntlt'iiiling  coinimiideation  with  .Feriisaleni  ami 
the  outside  world,  and  the  lawless  character  of 
the  people.  There  is  one  great  advantage— Ke- 
rak is  siill  a  imrely  Arab  slate,  independent  of 
Turkish  control.  From  its  position  on  llie  loji 
of  Ihe  mountains  of  ,Moab  it  may  be  plainly 
seen  from  .lenwalein,  which  is  in  u  direct  line 
oulv  lifty  miles  away;  the  actual  travelling  dis- 
tance is  about  ninety  miles.  The  journ(^y  from 
Jerusalein  occupies  four  days  of  inu'd  travel, 
and  is  attended  with  considerable  danger  of 
pillage  or  wors((  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Hedouin  who  infest  the  way.  Kerak  is  a  very 
old  lown,  is  elevated  ii,r)0()  feel  above  the  sea, 
and  must  have  been  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  almost  iniiiregnable.  All  lh(!  forti- 
licati(Mis  are  now  in  ruins.  Tliere  is  a  popula- 
tion of  H.IHM).  About  one  .si.\th  of  this  number 
are  Greek  Christians. 

Day  and  Sunday-schiK)!  teaching  form  a  very 
important  part  of  the  work  of  this  mis.sioii, 
because  it  is  only  tlirongli  the  children  that  the 
jiareiits  can  be  reached.  The  Moslem  .school 
has  enabled  Jlrs.  Lethaby  to  gain  access  to 
twelve  Moslem  homes,  where  she  conducts 
evangelistic  services.  The  medical  work  and 
liouse  to  house  visiting  are  also  important  agen- 
cies. 

The  present  attendance  on  the  day-school  is 
30;  on  the  Sunday-school,  40. 

mortiiiiolle  or  Wulerhiirtf,  a  town  in 
North  Transviuil,  East  South  Africa,  not  far 
from  Oa  Matlale.  Jlission  station  of  the  Berlin 
Evangelicid  Mis.sionaiy  Society  (1807);  3  nus- 
sionaries,  13  native  helpers,  337  conimunicanls. 

IVI<»«Uoviirii<»,  city  in  Java,  East  Indies, 
northwest  of  Malang.  Mission  station  of  the 
Netherlands  Mi.s,sionary  Society,  Rotterdam, 
with  10  churches  and  3,810  niembers;  also  a 
medical  .station. 

ITIoinil,  Kobcrl,  b.  Ormiston,  East  Lo- 
thian, Scotland,  December31st,  1795,  of  humble 
jjarenlage.  His  mother  had  carefully  trained 
him  in  the  Bible,  and  told  him  nmch  of  the 
early  Moravian  Brethren.  He  learned  Ihe  craft 
of  gardening.  While  in  England  he  saw  a 
placard  on  the  wall  announcing  a  missionary 
meeting.  He  attended,  listened  with  great 
interest,  and  that  night  in  his  quiet  chamber 
he  prayed  that  if  it  were  God's  will  He 
would  send  him  forth  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  heathen.  Having  resolved  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary, he  offered  himself  at  the  age  of  nine- 


teen to  till'  Fi.  M.  S.;  WM  nccrpted,  and  afui' 
spending  some  lime  in  upecial  sluily,  wiis  or- 
dained; sailed  from  I'jigliuid  for  Soiilh  Africa 
October  Itlsl,  iHld,  and  arrived  al  ('ai>e  'I' twn 
in  \Hl'!.  His  reiplesi  lo  proceed  iidand  being 
refused  by  llie  (iovernor  of  Natal,  he  lemaineii 
several  months  at  Ihe  <  ape,  studying  in  I  ho 
liieauliiiw  the  Diiteli  language  with  a  (  lirlsliau 
Hollander.  This  loiigiu;  was  <'hietly  spoken  at 
that  tliu''  by  I'Jiropeaiis  in  South  Africa.  At 
lenL;tli  permitted  lo  proceed,  .Molfal  set  out 
from  Cape  Colony,  lliroiigh  the  lerrilory  of  the 
Boers,  for  Naiuai|ualand,  in  the  Orange  Itiver 
coiiniiy.  and  espeeiallv  for  the  disliici  eon- 
trolled' by  Africaner.  'I'liis  chief  had  been  out- 
law eil  for  barliaroiis  crimes,  and  his  name  liad 
been  a  terror  to  all  the  region.  Bui  he  had  be- 
come a  convert  lo  Clirislianity.  The  farinern 
did  not  believe  Ihf,  reported  conversion,  and 
predicted  .MolTiil's  destruction.  AftiM'  inciedi- 
ble  perils  and  dillleulties  he  reached  a  ini.ssion 
station  called  Warm  ilaths,  where  the  native 
Christian  teacher  and  the  people  insisted  on  hi8 
remaining,  the  women  declaring  that  lliey 
would  block  tlit^  wheels  of  his  wagon  willi  tliefr 
ownliodies,  when  a  parly  from  Africaner's  men 
apiieared  and  carried  him  oil'  to  iht!  kraal  of 
Africaner,  beyoiKl  the  Orange  Uiver.  He  ar- 
rived .laiiuary  3((lh,  1818,  and  was  cordially 
received  by  the  chief,  wlu)  ordered  .some  women 
lo  build  a  house  for  the  missioiinry.  In  this 
hut  ho  remained  six  months,  exposed  to  the 
sun,  rain,  dogs,  snakes,  tiiid  cattle,  doing  lii.s 
own  sewing  and  cooking,  and  often  having 
nothing  to  cook,  consoling  him.self  with  hia 
violin  and  Ihe  Scotch  I'salms,  but  with  all  his 
hardships  maintaining  regular  day-schools  and 
preaching  .services.  Africaner  was  a  regular 
attendant,  anil  proved  him.self  to  be  a  true 
Christian,  very  docile,  a  lirm  friend  and  ellicient 
heliH.'r  of  the  mission.  In  1810  MolTat  visited 
the  Cape  for  the  double  purpose  of  gcltingsup- 
plies  and  int  riKlucing  Africaner  to  the  governor. 
The  chief  liesiialed  lo  go,  since  he  was  an  out- 
law; but  when  assuied  of  safety  he  consented. 
The  presence  of  Motfat  was  a  surprise  to  the 
lieople,  who  supposed  he  had  long  since  been 
murdered  by  Africaner,  and  even  his  testimony 
to  the  entire  reformation  of  the  chief  was  utterly 
disbelieved.  (Jii  JloUal's  arrival  at  Cape  Town 
Ihe  governor  received  Africaner  with  great 
kindness,  and  expres.sed  his  |)leasuie  at  seeing 
OIK!  who  had  been  the  "  scourge  of  the  countr 
and  the  terror  of  Ihe  border  colonists." 
■■vasalso  nuich  struck  willi  this  result  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  As  a  testimony  of  good 
feeling  he  presented  to  Africaner  a  wagon  worth 
i.'80.  The  people  who  had  been  for  twenty 
years  familiar  with  Africaner's  deeds  were 
slruck  with  llie  mildness  of  his  demeanor,  also 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  ^fr. 
Moffat  had  inlended  to  return  at  once  to  his 
station  with  the  purclin.scd  su])plies,  but  was 
prevailed  uiwu  by  the  deputation  from  the  L. 
M.  S.,  Rev.  J.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Philip,  who 
had  just  arrived,  to  accompany  them  in  their 
visits  to  the  mission  stations.  While  at  Cape 
Town  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Smith,  to 
whom  he  had  long  been  engaged,  and  who  had 
come  from  England  to  meet  him.  In  1830  he 
left  the  Cape  with  his  wife  for  Griqua  Town, 
and  eventually  was  appointed  to  the  Bechuana 
tribes  lying  wtr.i  ot  liiv.  Vital  itiver.  In  1831 
he  commenced  a  mission  at  Kurumai,  where 
for  many  years  he  labored,  preaching,  teaching, 
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translating  Scripture,  composing  hymns  and 
hooks,  without  sei'iiig  tlic  jn'ople  con veilcci.  In 
Wi\)  lit'  visited  tlie  Aliilalick'  tribes  lying  south 
of  tlie  Znnil)e.si,  and  in  18;!r>  eslablislied  a  mis- 
sion tliere.  The  results  of  tliese  journeys  were 
pulilislied  in  Kngland.  Al)oul  IHlid  lu'  eoni- 
pleied  a  translation  of  l^uUe,  and  printed  it  at 
Cape  Town.  He  returned  with  tins  and  a 
hyinnl)ool<  in  tlie  native  language,  a  printing- 
press,  tyjie,  paper,  and  ink,  having  learned  to 
print  wliile  at  tile  t'ajH!.  After  this  tlu;  mission 
greatly  prospered,  lie  made  frecpieiit  e.xeur- 
sions  "into  the  interior  to  visit  other  trihes, 
where,  amid  great  (lerilsanil  strange  advent\ire,s, 
he  made  known  the  gospt  I,  and  i)repared  the 
way  for  oilier  laliorers.  Hy  18iW  the  entire 
New  Testament  was  translated,  anil  in  1839  he 
went  to  England  to  get  it  priiite<l.  lie  made 
there  a  deep  impression  by  his  addresse.s.  He 
published  also  i"  1(342,  while  at  home,  "Jlis- 
.sionary  Scenes  and  Labors  in  South  Africa." 
Heturiiing  to  his  station  in  1N43,  he  says: 
"  .Many  were  the  iiearly  welcomes  we  received, 
all  appearing  emulous  to  testify  their  joy.  Some 
whose  hearts  had  sickened  with  deferred  hope 
would  ask  again  and  again,  '  Do  our  eyes  indeed 
lieliold  you'.'"'  In  lt(")T  he  coniphled  single- 
handed  the  translation  of  the  whole  I?ible  into 
Uechnana,  which  was  printed  at  Kuruman.  In 
IH'iS  he  went  to  Cape  Town,  returning  with  a 
reinforcement  for  the  new  Matabcle  .Mission. 
His  son  was  at  .Matahele,  and  afterwards  took 
lip  his  father's  work  at  Kuruman,  where  his 
.sister  was  engaged  in  teaching.  The  tiist 
cluireh  was  formed  in  1829,  at  Kuruman.  His 
eldest  (laughter  was  married  in  1M44  to  Dr. 
liivingstoue.  In  1870,  enfeebled  by  age  and 
work,  Mr.  JIofTat  returned  to  Kngland.  Mrs. 
Moll'at,  who  for  more  than  a  half-century  had 
been  u  sharer  of  his  labors  and  trials,  died  in 
1871.  In  1872  he  received  from  the  I'liiversity 
of  Edinburgh  the  degree  of  doclin-  of  divinity, 
and  -.1  testimonial  of  about  i.'(),0()0.  He  died  "at 
Leigh,  near  Tnnbridge  Wells,  August  9tli,  1883. 
MoH'at  sought  not  only  to  Christianize  the 
natives,  but  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their 
aftvage  modes  of  life,  and  adopt  the  arts  of 
civili/ation.  I!y  lueeeiit  and  e.\aini)le  he  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  murderous  savages  into  a 
"  jieoplc  appieciaiing  and  eullivating  the  arts 
and  habits  of  civili/ed  life,  with  a  written  lan- 
guage of  their  own."  "The  diseoiiragements 
and  dangers  which  MolTat  met  were  overcome 
by  his  strong  will,  heroic  faith,  and  genial 
humor  ' 
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ITIoftiNN,  town  in  East  Sherbro  country, 
fvai  Coast,  Africa,  southeast  of  Mambo  and 
Ditheast  of  Toungkoloh.     Mi.ssion  .station  of 

iiie   I'nited    Brethren   in   Christ  ({].  8.  A.);  33 

chureh-menibers,  21  scholars. 

inoKil<l«»rt',  a  city  of  Morocco,  Barbary 
States,  North  Africa,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  130 
miles  .southwest  of  Sloroceo  City.  Substan- 
tially built;  houses  large,  flat-roofed;  some  of 
the  mosques  tine;  the  harbor  is  th(!  best  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  Population,  20,000,  many 
of  them  Jews.  Mission  station  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  Jews;  1  missionary. 

IWoffraliHl,  town  in  Bengal,  East  India,  32 
miles  southeast  of  Calcutta,  12  from  IJarripur. 
Mission  station  S.  P.  O.  with  Barri])ur. 

]TI«»ffe-ITIirini  or  IVIotfy  IVIirini,  town  in 
Soutlieast  Brazil,  northwest  of  Campinas  and 


Sao  Paulo,  southwest  of  Espirito  Santo.  !Mis- 
sion  station  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (South), 
U.  S.  A.;  1  native  pastor,  1  church,  30  mem- 
bers. 

ITIoliuminediiiiiNni.  —  I.  The  I'rnb- 
U'ttl. — Islam  is  the  greatest  organized  oppo- 
nent of  Christianity.  Ueographieally  it  has  an 
unbroken  licld  from  the  Philijipine  Islands  in 
the  Paeilic  to  Sierra  Lt'one  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
from  the  snows  of  Crimea  to  the  Equator.  It  has 
been  successful  with  every  race  type— Semitic, 
Aryan,  Turanian.  It  has  won  to  its  bannei's 
jiolytheists,  panlhei.sts,  Jews,  and  Christians. 
It  has  steadily  grown  in  war  and  peace  for  over 
a  thousand  years,  and  to-day  controls  the  rclig- 
iiuis  life  of  two  hundred  million  human  beings. 
It  has  a  common  religious  language  (Arabic), 
which  is  rich  and  e.xin-essive,  and  which  is  the 
medium  of  a  literature  of  wide  range  and  en- 
during power.  It  is  the  language  of  <(aiiinerco 
throughout  two  thirds  of  the  continent  of 
Af  .'a,  and  is  |ireparing  the  way  for  the  e.xten- 
sion  of  a  Moslem  civilization.  There  is  a  sim- 
plicity of  practice  in  Islam  which  easily  adapts 
itself  to  its  environment  wherever  it  has  gone. 
Although  politically  Mohammedanism  has  al- 
waystendcd  toward  despotism,  there  is  running 
through  il  all  a  democratic  spiiit,  wliik'h  recog- 
nizes the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  which  places 
all  believers  on  a  conimou  level.  Its  tthical 
and  (loetrinal  code  is  lofty  and  imre  as  con- 
trasted with  all  oilier  e.xtra-biblical  religions; 
and  even  when  contrasted  with  niaiiv  degraded 
forms  of  .Tudaisni  and  Christianity,  it  does  not 
take  a  secondary  place.  It  develops  strong  in- 
divitlualily,  and  yet  binds  the  faithful  together 
as  few  religions  have  been  able  to  do  as  cllec- 
tively.  In  the  earlier  days  Islam  was  a  political 
as  well  as  a  religious  unit.  As  a  type  t)f  the 
ancient  life  which  fashioned  the  nation  on  the 
war  principle,  Islam  was  a  success  for  cen- 
turies; but  under  the  new  conditions,  when  na- 
tions are  la  ing  more  and  more  fashioned  on 
the  industrial  principle,  it  can  never  succeed 
liolilically.  Moslem  powers  are  steadily  weak- 
ening as  civilization  advances.  In  the  en- 
deavor to  keep  in  line  with  the  progressing  na- 
tions, jMoslem  rulers  invariably  impoverish  Iheir 
lands  to  the  last  degree  and  make  industrial 
progress  impossible.  iMoslems  lloiirish  best 
under  Christ iun  rule  or  under  a  controlling 
Christian  intlucnce.  Syria  under  the  Sultan  is 
growing  poorer  every  day,  while  E.gypt  under 
Engli.sli  guidance  is  growing  richer.  The  ten- 
ilency  to  revert  to  a  nomad  civilization  in  Mo- 
hammedan countries  has  about  reached  its 
limit. 

But  while  the  polilionl  power  of  Islam  is 
weakening,  and  as  far  uh  civilization  is  con- 
cerned may  be  counted  as  dead,  the  last  few 
years  have  witnessed  a  great  religious  revival 
in  the  Moslem  world,  especially  in  Turkey, 
Hussia  (Caucasus  and  Central  Asia),  India  (Ben- 
gal), Australasia  (Java  and  Sumatiu),  and  Africa. 
Steamship  lines  make  Mecca  more  accessible, 
and  religious  zeal,  fanned  to  a  white  heat  at  the 
])ilgriiii  festivals,  is  making  .surer  and  even  more 
rapid  conquests  than  did  tlie  sword.  In  1888 
Sumatra  alone  had  50,000  ^Moslems  who  had 
made  the  jiilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Lo.s.s  of  iioliti- 
cal  power  seems  to  bring  unity  of  religious  life 
to  the  Mohammedan  world,  the  like  of  which 
has  not  been  witnessed  since  the  Ommeiads  from 
Damascus  ruled  uu  unbroken  territory  from 
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till'  liiilus  to  the  Atlantic.  Tslam  is  llirowing 
iisi'lf  witli  all  its  comtiiiu'd  forces  upon  the  iii- 
feiior  races  of  Asia,  Australasia,  and  Africa, 
and  is  winning'  them  to  its  faith.  It  is  its  last 
opportunity.  Another  century  must  see  vast 
transformations,  and  a  Christian  civilization  is 
sure  to  win. 

Jloliamuied,  hy  accepting  Jes\is  as  the  prom- 
ised .Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament,  allied  him- 
self with  Christianity  rather  than  with  .Juda- 
ism, lie  jrave  all  cre<lit  to  the  oriijinal  le.xt 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  claimed  to  have  been 
|irc(licted  by  Christ  as  the  fultiller  of  the  New 
Testament  disjiensation.  His  rejection  of  the 
crude  tri-theisti('  Christianity  about  him  shows 
the  vitality  of  bis  reliirious  instinct.  The  niiiiu- 
tiic  of  detailed  ceremonial  in  Islam  undoubt- 
edly was  the  result  of  Jewish  inlluence,  while 
its  missionary  fervor  was  Christian.  Tlie  gen- 
ius of  Mohanuned  coined  the  metals  at  his  hand 
and  put  his  own  image  and  superscription  on 
the  mi.\e(l  resultant,  llis  admissions  as  to  .lesus 
and  the  original  Script\ires  will  in  the  conung 
struggle  be  the  open  door  for  the  Christian 
ai)ologetic.  In  (W7  .x.i).  Mohannned  sent  from 
^ledina  the  following  letter  to  Heraclius,  Km- 
jieror  at  Constantinople.  It  was  bis  first  strictly 
foreign  mis.sionary  ciVort,  and  speaks  of  peace. 

"  lu  the  name  of  God  the  Compa.ssionate,  the 
Jlerciful.  Mohammed,  who  is  the  servant  of 
God,  and  is  His  apostle,  to  Heragl  the  Qaisar 
of  K\im;  iieace  be  on  whoever  has  gone  on  the 
straight  road.  After  this  I  say,  verily  I  call 
vou  to  Islam  (resignation  or  submission).  Em- 
hrace  Islam,  and  God  will  reward  you  twofold. 
If  you  turn  away  from  the  otTer  of  Islam,  then 
on  you  be  the  sins  of  your  )ieople.  O  people  of 
the  IJook  (Christians),  come  towanl  a  creed 
wbieli  is  tit  both  for  us  and  for  you.  It  is  this 
— to  worshiii  none  but  t}od,  and  not  to  associate 
anything  with  God,  and  not  to  call  others  God. 
Therefore,  ()  ye  people  of  the  Hook,  if  ye  re- 
fuse, beware!  But  we  are  JI osteins,  iind  (nir  re- 
ligion is  Islam. 

(Seal.)    Jrohammed,  The  Apostle  of  God." 

This  letter  reveals  the  sober  sen.se  of  Moslems 
to-day  as  thej-  look  over  into  the  Christian 
eami>.  It  is  not  unlike  the  letter  sent  by  the 
JIahdi  to  Emiu  Pasha  a  short  time  ago.  We 
must  inove  to  these  200,000,(X)0  votaries  of  Is- 
lam that  we  do  "  worship  none  but  Go<l,"and 
that  we  do  not  "associate  anything  with  God  " 
and  "call  others  God."  It  "was  a  misconcep- 
tion from  the  first  (natural  enough  w'beu  we 
consider  the  phase  of  (Christianity  i)rescr.led  to 
Mohammc<l),  and  it  is  a  misconception  eni))ha- 
si/.ed  by  a  tlioiisaiul  3-ears  of  contact  with  half- 
idolatrous  (Christian  scots  in  a  state;  of  deca- 
dence. The  itroblem  before  tl\e  Christian 
Church  is  to  take  away  this  misconception,  to 
l>resent  the  gospel  in  its  siinjilicity,  autl  to  lead 
this  great  unitarian  disairecti(m  ba<k  to  the  truth. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Triinly  is  vitally  involved, 
and  the  Ariaii  controversy  nnisl  I)e  fought  all 
over  again.  The  Incarnation  nnisl  be  shown, 
even  more  clearly  than  the  thought  of  a  millen- 
nium and  a  Indf  h;is  been  able  to  do,  to  be 
not  only  a  fact,  but  a  reasonable  fact,  ihough 
si  ill  a  mystery. 

Ucccnt  controversy  over  the  usefuhie.ss  and 
liowcr  of  Islam  has  called  attention  away  from 
the  true  issue.  Moslems  can  never  be  won  over 
to  Christianity  by  a  series  of  wiiolcsalc  male- 
dictions, nor  by  a  weak  yielding  of  the  vital 
facts  of  ft  true  faith.     The  truths  contained  in 


the  Koranic  creeils  should  be  readily  granted, 
but  it  must  be  tmdeistood  by  waj*  of  caution  that 
truths  nniy  be  so  connecletl  that  the  result  may 
be  a  great  falsehood.  Good  bricks  may  be  used 
in  putting  together  useless  structures.  Islam 
has  happily  beciii  (characterized  as  a  "  broken 
cistern," — so  ba<lly  broken  that  it  must  be  all 
torn  down,  and  many  new  bricks  added  before 
it  may  hold  water;  but  it  is  a  cistern  still.  The 
historic  relations  of  Islam  with  Jmlaism  on  the 
one  hand  and  with  (Jhristianity  on  the  other 
will  be  considered  later  on,  but  there  caiuiot 
be  a  (picstion  b\it  that  .Mohammed  and  his  early 
followers  looked  upon  the  Abyssinian  (Christians 
fts  their  religions  neighbors  and  kinsmen.  From 
the  first  that  peculiar  relationship  has  been 
noted.  Dean  Stanley  calls  spe<'ial  attention  to 
this  when  he  says:  "  Springing  out  of  the  same 
Oriental  soil  and  climate,  if  not  out  of  the  bosom 
of  the  Oriental  chin-ch  it.self,  in  part  under  its 
intluencc,  in  part  by  way  of  reaction  agai)ist  it, 
Mohammedanism  must  be  regarded  as  an  eccen- 
tric heretical  form  of  Easti m  Christiainty. 
This,  in  fact,  was  the  ancient  in(Mieof  regarding 
Mohammed.  He  was  considered  not  in  the  light 
of  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  but  rather  as 
one  of  the  chief  heresiarchs  of  the  church." 
DiWIinger  agrees  with  this,  and  says:  "  Islam 
must  be  considered  at  bottom  a  Christian 
lieresy,  the  ba.stani  ofTspring  of  a  Christian 
father  and  a  .lewisb  mother,  and  is  indeed 
more  closely  allied  to  Christianity  than  .Mani- 
cha'i.sm,  which  is  reckoned  a  Christian  sect." 
(Lect,  "  Reunion  of  Churches,"  p.  7,  translated 
by  0.\enhani,  187'2).  Ewald  calls  it  "the  last  ami 
most  powerful  olTsboot  of  (}no.sticism."  John  of 
Damascus,  who  did  bis  work  early  in  the  eighth 
century,  at  the  very  seat  of  the  Onuneiacl  dy- 
nastj',  did  not  consider  Islam  a  new  religion,  but 
only  a  Christian  heresy.  The  .sjinie  was  true  of 
Samonas  of  Gaza,  Bartholomew  of  Edessa,  Peter 
Abbot  of  Clugny,  Tlumias  Aquinas,  Savonarola, 
and  most  of  the  mcdia-val  writers.  Kadnlfus 
de  Columna,  who  wrote  ab(Hii  i:i()0  a.d.,  says: 
"The  tvrannyof  Heraclius  provoked  a  revolt 
of  the  ]"5astern  nations.  They  ccndd  not  be  re- 
duced, because  the  Greeks  at  the  same  time  be- 
gan to  disobey  the  Honian  Ponlilf,  receding, 
j'ke  Jeroboani,  from  the  true  faith.  Others 
among  these  schisnnitics  (apparently  with  the 
v>e\v  of  strengthening  their  political  revolt)  car- 
ried their  heresy  furilnir,  and  founded  Moham- 
medanism." The  very  errors  in  lliis  statement 
are  instructive.  Dante  consigned  Mohammed 
to  the  company  of  heresiarchs  in  the  "  Infeino" 
(canto  2S).  'burning  to  the  early  Protestant 
coid'essions.  we  tind  similar  notions.  The  A>igs- 
burg  Confession  condemns  as  heresies  ,Mani- 
cha'ism,  Valentinianism,  Arianisiu,  Eunomian- 
ism,  !!\Iohauune(hiiusm,  "and  all  similar  to 
these."  The  .second  Helvetitc  Confession  con- 
demns Jews,  Mohanunedans,  and  all  those 
heresies  teaching  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
are  not  (Jod. 

Doubtless  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  carry 
this  idea  of  the  identity  lielwecn  Islam  and 
Clirisiiaiuty  too  far,  and  w<'  are  in  a  reiu'lionary 
))eriod  just  now.  HiM  without  a  certain  sym- 
))athy  and  an  open  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  in  Mohammedanism,  the  ndssionary  can 
never  hope  to  win  .Moslems.  AVhen  once  the 
princi))lcs  of  biirher  criticism  are  \uiderstood  in 
the  ^Mohammeilan  world,  Mohammed's  a<lmis- 
sions  IIS  to  the  inspirati(m  of  the  original  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  will  be  u.sed  with  etiect,  for  wo 
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bavo  inanuMciipts  of  the  New  Tcslnnicnt  older 
1)V  scvcml  cciiliirics  tlmii  tlio  Hm'  of  l.slnm. 
liis  iiiliiiissii)ii  of  the  iiiiniciilous  l)iilli  of  .Icsiis, 
of  llis  iiiiriKuloiis  powc'i',  of  His  (k'atlilcssiu'ss, 
1111(1  llial  lie  Aill  lie  Ihc  .liulL'f  at  tlii'  last  great 
(lav  ■•ill  also  play  an  iiiiiioriaiit  part  in  the  con- 
trovcisy. 

The  "ureal  (lillieiilly  is  that  Islam  lias  not  pre- 
siM-ved  ils  early  simplieity,  and  traililion  plays  a 
proiniiieiil  jiait  in  Moslem  belief  iiiul  pracliee. 
Any  movement  like  that  of  the  NVahabees  is  a 
j;o()(l  symptom.  A  lariter  nunilier  of  seels 
have  arisen  within  the  pale  of  MohMiiimeilanism 
than  ean  he  fouml  in  ('lirisleiidoin.  SMintwor- 
ship  has  sprung  np  in  many  forms,  and  iiionas- 
tie  orders  have  been  eslablished.  Fanalieisiu 
crops  oiii  111  fre(]iient  intervals.  It  is  death  for 
any  bin  Moslems  to  visit  -Mecea,  and  exeept 
under  (hrisiian  law,  it  *s  death  lora  Mohamme- 
dan lo  change  bis  religion. 

It  is  iiilo  this  vast  field  that  the  Chrisliaii 
Churcli  is  sent  by  ils  blaster.  Already  I  he  field 
has  been  eullivated  a  long  while,  and  the  har- 
vest is  us  yet  insignifieanl.  'I'lie  problem  is  as 
various  as  the  sects  and  nationnlilies  in  the 
Moslem  world.  Patient  labor,  instruction  in 
fiindaiiienlal  (piestions  of  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion, the  cnltivaliou  of  an  historic  .sense,  the  ex- 
ample of  jnire  lives  and  a  Cliristlikt'  .self-denial 
nuisi  at  last  give  ell'eet  to  the  .striving  of  Ihc 
Spirit  uiioii  tiiese  hearts  of  flint. 

II.  J'i'c-lslniilii;  .-l*'ffft/V»  (see  Arabia). — 
Arabia,  cnl  oil'  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
deserts  and  seas,  unconipiered  by  Assyrian", 
Habylonian,  Persian,  Kgyplijin, '  Greek,  or 
Honian,  was  the  last  place  lo  which  a  prophet 
would  have  looked  for  the  rise  of  such  a 
phenomenon  as  Islam.  It  was  not  always  thus 
isolated,  for  the  latest  research  gives  evidence 
of  a  very  ancient  civili/atioii,  w  hich  was  the 
conncciing  link  between  Kgypt  and  Babylonia 
in  llie  earliest  periods.  IJut  up  to  the  lime  of 
Moliammeil  the  Arabs  had  remained  free.  The 
peninsula,  togelher  with  adjacent  regions, 
inhabited  by'  Arabs,  covered'  about  SOO.OOO 
square  miles,  or  an  area  as  large  as  the  Uiiiled 
Slates  east  of  the  Mississipjii.  Throughout  the 
early  centuries  ils  inhabitants  prob.alily  aver- 
aged from  i»,OIIO,()0t)  lo  1(»,0(H).000  people, 
divided  up  into  tribes,  .some  of  which  were 
iioinadi<',  while  the  large  majority  were  settled. 
The  soulhern  portion  of  I  lie  \)eninsula  was 
well  cullivaled.  and  furnished  many  valuable 
articles  of  commerce.  The  tribes  were  for  the 
most  pari  independent,  or  were  loosely  bound 
bj'  confederacies.  There  was  no  nation  of 
Arabs  unlil  the  genius  of  .Mohammed  welded 
together  the  belerogeneoiis  mass  and  ^rave 
Anibia  a  disiinct  mission,  which  harmonized 
Willi  II  latent  pride  and  love  of  con(piesl. 

In  the  earliest  days  commerce  seems  lo  have 
been  a  predoininuiit  occupation  in  Arabia. 
The  caiavaii  trade  furnished  oeeupalioii  lo  a 
largo  proportion  of  the  inhabilants.  At  that 
era  commerce  was  almost  entirely  coiiliiied  lo 
the  land.  The  influence  of  Hnme,  and  the 
develoinnent  of  a  merchant  iiiiiriiie  under 
irovernmeni  proleclioii  and  patronage,  and  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  Persian  frontier, 
broke  nj)  the  monopoly  of  the  Arabs,  aiul 
many  tribes  were  compelled  to  betake  tlieiii- 
selves  to  a  nomad  life.  We  have  traditions  of 
great  emigi-atioiis  from  the  more  crowded  south 
northwards,  which  occurred  before  the  historic 


period,  which  removals  were  doubtless  caused 
by  the  iiUerrui)iion  of  the  caravan  trade. 

'I'lie  story  of  Arabia  until  the  period  of 
Mohammeil  is  confused.  I'utting  aside  <  on- 
jeclure,  which  has  taken  great  license  with  the 
mysterious  peninsula,  we  learn  of  a  mimber  of 
kingdoms  which  wielded  considerable  jiower. 
The  Ilimyarites  in  the  southwest  formed  Ihu 
most  promineni  political  combination  in  Arabia. 
Their  king,  Abd  Kekll,  who  reigned  alxait 
'iT.')  A.U.,  is  said  to  have  been  conveiled  lo 
Chrisiianily  by  a  Syrian  siranger,  and  was 
murdered  by  his  subjects,  llis  son,  ^Martliad, 
was  f.-imous  for  his  religious  toleration.  He  is 
reixirled  to  have  said:  "I  reign  over  men's 
bodies,  not  over  their  opinions.  1  exaci  fidin 
111}-  siibje<  ts  obedience  lo  my  governmeiil; 
as  to  their  religious  doctrine,  the  judge  of 
that  is  the  great  Creator."  Constantius,  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  ceiiluiy  .sent  an  embassy  lo  the 
Ilimyarites,  wishing  to  sirengthen  his  nllianee 
«iili  them  and  to  aliraci  them  to  Cluis- 
tiaiiily.  Two  hundreil  Cappadocian  horses 
of  the  purest  breed  were  sent  as  a  luesenl,  and 
Bishop  Theophilus  undertook  tin  mission  w(uk. 
Churches  were  built  at  llie  capital,  Tzafar,  at 
Aden,  and  one  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Arabian 
hisloriansmake  no  mention  of  this  mi.ssion.  A 
little  later  the  Himyarites  l)egiin  to  decline,  and 
became  a  sort  of  "dependency  of  Abyssinia,  a 
Christian  kingdom  across  the  Red  feea.  Be- 
tween 4H0  and  .VJ5  .\.u.  Uliu  Nowas,  in  ihe 
district  of  Js'ajraii.  look  llie  reins  of  power  in 
llis  hands.  He  was  a  recent  convert  to  .luda- 
ism,  and  persecuted  Chrislians  bitterly  in  that 
region.  They  were  oflered  Judaism  or  death, 
and  twenty  thousand  are  .said  to  have  |ierislied. 
One  intended  victim,  Tliolaban,  escaped  to 
llira,  and  holding  up  a  halfburnt  cojiy  of  the 
Gospel,  invoked,  in  the  name  of  taitraged 
Christendom,  relribution.  .Iiisiin  I.  sent  a 
mes.sage  to  the  Abyssinian  monarch,  asking  him 
to  inflict  punishment  on  the  usurper.  Dim 
Nowas  was  defealeil,  and  the  Najran  beiame 
an  Abyssinian  deiH'iidency.  A  zealous  Chris- 
tian, Abraha,  had  become  Aby.ssinian  viceroy 
somewhat  later  in  Yemen.  Bishop  Gregeulius 
was  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  as- 
.si.st  in  pushing  Ihe  interests  of  Chrisiianily.  A 
cathedral  was  built  at  Sana,  and  an  attempt 
made  lo  make  it  the  .Mecca  of  the  peninsula. 
The  Meccans  were  displeased,  and  killed  one  of 
the  Christian  missionaries.  A  Koreishite  from 
Mecca  defiled  the  cathedral  al  Sana,  whereupou 
Abraha  set  out  on  an  expedition,  about  .")7() 
A.I).,  to  destroy  the  Kaaba.  His  army  was 
destroyed,  and  Ihe  e[n.sode  has  come  down  in 
Mohammedan  sUny  as  the  affair  of  "The 
Elephant."  Alohammed  was  born  a  few 
months  after.  By  the  aid  of  the  Per.sians  the 
Abyssinians  weic"  finally  expelled,  in  (iOiJ  .v  i)., 
ami  Southern  Arabia  became  thereafler  looselj- 
dependent  upon  that  eastern  rival  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  until  it  was  absorbed,  in  034,  b}* 
Sloslem  coiupiesl. 

Along  the  Persian  frontier  was  another  coii- 
slderable  political  power — the  kingdom  of  Hira, 
founded  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and 
having  political  autonomy  until  the  spread  of 
Islam.  It  looked  lo  I'ersia  f(U'  help  in  its 
varuuis  wnrs,  and  tended  more  and  more 
towards  a  dependent  condition.  Along  llio 
Syrian  border,  and  more  or  less  under  Byzaii 
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liiii;  iiilliu'iicc,  wiistlu;  kingdom  of  tho  Ghfissaii- 
idus,  wliicli  ifiirly  ciimc  under  tlic  inllncncc  of 
the  wi'sli'iii  civiliziiiion.  ("Iiristiimity  liiil  a 
slrong  lollowini;  in  lliis  region  fnini  lliu  first, 
and  iliL'  whole  kiriiidnni  wiis  under  I'lirisiian 
inll\ieiice.  'I'iie  kingiloni  of  the  Kindiles,  in 
Central  Aral)ia,  was  aiiollier  ])i)iilieal  nnit,  l)ut 
nincli  weaker  than  the  other  tinee.  At  Meeca 
we  tind  llie  powerful  ICoreish  tribe,  which  had 
control  of  the  Kaaha,  the  religions  centre  of 
native  Arabian  religion. 
The  reliirion  of  I're-Islaniie  Arabia  may  bo 
with  constant  tendencies  in  the 
toward  a  coneeplion  of  one 
.Mohammed  speaks  of  the  era 
'  the  limes  of  ignorance,"  which 
At  the  Kaaba  then; 
three   hundred   and 


called  heathen, 

nobler    minds 

.supreme  Uod. 

before  him  as  ' 

he  cam(^  to  do  away  with. 

were   said    to   have   been 


.sixty-tive  images  of  the  gods,  who  were  looked 
upon  as  the  children  of  Allah,  the  creator  of 
all.  The  wife  of  Allah  was  Al  hat,  or  Al-O/.za, 
and  the  .Meccans  looked  upon  their  local  gods 
as  daughters  of  this  ninon.  Sexual  dmdism 
thus  was  the  fundamental  religious  notion  of 
the  Arabs.  Idols  were;  found  in  every  house, 
and  formed  an  imiiortant  article  of  manu- 
facture, iteligion  was  a  sort  of  barter,  which 
the  imlividual  carried  on  with  the  gods  or 
goddesses  whose  aid  he  ilesired  or  whose 
vengeance  he  wished  to  avert.  Festivals  and 
pilgrimage-i,  punctiliously  attemled  to,  madi!  up 
u  largi^  part  ol  religious  life  ami  worship.  There 
was  a  considerable  stir  of  literary  life,  ami 
renowned  poets  contested  at  the  annual  fairs 
for  iire-eniinence.  The  successful  poems  were 
displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  Ktiaba.  These 
poems,  .some  of  which  have  covie  down  to  us, 
show  the  lo'vest  grade  of  moral--  Drunkenness, 
gaud)ling.  gross  love  intrig.ies,  vengeance, 
theft,  tiie  loosest  possible  family  ties,  tlie 
<legra(ling  of  woman  to  a  mere  animal  existence 
— all  these  traits,  couunon  lhronghi'\i!  .Vrabia, 
make  plain  the  utter  ina(lei|ua''y  of  the  jirevail- 
iiig  faith  to  elevate  the  life  Add  to  this  the 
widespread  tendency  toward  atheism  and  in- 
dillerence. 

Such  a  state  (oiild  not  la-t  long.  Seiious 
minds  turned  in  every  direction  foi-  help. 
There  arose  lui  ascciic  fraternity  who  called 
themselves  llaiiifs  (penitents).  They  sought  to 
go  back  to  the  simple  faith  of  Abraham,  whom 
they  styled  the  lirst  Iliuuf.  They  proclainu'd 
themselves  as  s<^ekers  after  truth,  am  adopted 
the  life  which  had  been  set  before  them  foi- 
centuries  by  (Ihrlstian  heiinits.  whose  rigi(' 
vigils  had  imines.sed  the  Oricnial  nund. 
Among  these  llaiufs  wen  Obaydallah,  own 
cousin  of  Mohammed,  \Vara<|ah  and  Othman, 
cousii's  of  Khadijah:  all  thri"'  of  whom  found 
their  way  to  Christ iaint  Zr.id  I'm  Amr,  an 
ilg^' 1  ^fanif,  was  seen  lea?';  ."  am  inst  the  Kaaba, 
and  :i';dly  stretching  his  '  ■;.-;  ui)ward,  and 
^nayiiii.;-  "()  >iod,  if  1  kucv  what  form  of 
worsliip  IS  nn-st  pleasing  to  Thee,  so  would  I 
serve  Thee;  but  1  know  it  not."  Mohammed 
n-as  louched  when  this  was  reported  to  him, 
and  said;  "1  will  pray  for  him:  in  the  resur- 
rection he,  too,  will  gather  a  church  around 
him."  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  Ilainfs  were 
Jews  or  Christians,  yet  they  (^ould  not  have 
arisen  without  these  two  religions  as  fore- 
runners. They  anticipated  the  central  idea 
contained  in  the  won!  "Islam  "  (resignation), 
an<l  their  conception  of  God  was  summed  up 
iu  the  word  "Judgment."     We  shall  .see  luler 


how  ]\Iolmmmcd  became  a  Ilaiuf,  and  gave 
sha|)e,  proportion,  and  continuity  to  a  half-faith 
which  was  lloatiiig  about  .Mecca  and  .Medina 
(Yathrib),  and  how  he  originateil  a  church 
polity  in  closest  uiuon  with  a  political  orgaid- 
zation,  the  cond)ination  of  which  was  desTined 
to  nndie  him  the  moral  ruler  over  more  human 
Ix'ings  than  have  ever  been  controlled  by  any 
other  man. 

The  whole  ipieslion  of  Christianity  in  Arabia 
is  very  obscme.  Christians  lied  for  refuge 
from  th(^  Koman  iiersecutions  to  the  fastnes.se3 
of  the  Syrian  desert  in  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity. I'aid  himself  spent  three  years  among 
Arabs,  whether  on  the  Siiiaitic  peninsula  or 
along  the  border  of  the  desert  south  of  Damas- 
cus. A  local  church  council  at  Uostru  shows 
a  large  growth  of  Christianity  east  of  the 
Jordan  before  the  close  of  tin;  third  century. 
The  fJhasr'inides  were  first  reached,  and 
bishops  were  appointed  to  follow  the  wander- 
ing tribes  in  their  migriuions.  The  faith 
penetrated  flu;  desert  south  and  ea.st  along 
<:aravan  rout(w,  ami  we  may  be  sure  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  Christianity 
was  wi  11  known  in  many  paifsof  Arabia.  We 
have  .seen  how  the  llimyarifes  were  reached 
in  the  succeeding  century-,  llira  and  Kiifa, 
along  the  I'<'rsiaii  fronti<'r,  about  the  same  time 
learned  of  Christiainty  through  Nestorian  mis- 
sionaries. A  king  of  llira  was  converted  in 
the  sixth  century.  Otln'r  tribes,  such  as  the 
J{eiu  Taghlib  of 'Mesopotainiii,  the  3{ein  llaria 
of  Najran,  tl  e  IJeni  'l"ay,  and  various  tribes 
about  Medimi  (Yathrib)  becaiTie  nominally 
Christian.  AH  Saad  sueeringly  said,  "Tho 
Held  Taghlib  are  not  Chrisiians;  they  have 
borrowed  from  Christianity  only  the  custom 
of  driidiing  wine."  In  the  first  wars  between 
the  Persians  ami  the  rising  Moslem  power  the 
Christian  Arabs  of  the  northeastern  frontier 
joined  the  Persians.  Put  in  spite  of  this  s|)read 
of  Christian  knowledge  tliro\ighout  the  penin- 
sula it  did  not  seem  to  fake  any  Vital  hold.  It 
was  swept  away  at  fhi!  first  onset  of  Islam. 
'I'lie  nomad  life  in  the  desert  was  not  condu- 
cive to  Christiaidty.  Iloslile  Judaism  to  some 
extent  neutralized  itsclforts.  Norl hern  Arabia 
was  the  battlelield  between  Persian  and 
Hyzantine.  The  form  of  Christianity  which 
penetrated  into  Arabia  was  of  the  most"  inferior 
tyiie.  The  apocry|)hal  gospels  were  held  as  of 
cipial  value  with  the  real  gospels.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity  was  travestied  by  a  crude 
'ri-theisni,  in  which  the  three  persons  of  the 
(Jodhead  were  (lod  tlu;  Father,  (Jod  the  Son, 
and  the  "Virgin  Mary."  Tliis  sounded  to 
Mobaimned  like  the  .sex\uil  ihiaiism  of  the 
"times  of  ignm'ance."  Jacobite  aiul  Nestoriaii 
inlluencespredondnated.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Mible  or  any  portions  were  ]nit  iefo  the 
vernacidar.  The  haughty  naturi!  of  the  Arabs 
could  with  diflicully  accept  the  hmnble  and 
forgiving  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  Aby.ssinians, 
although  nniking  ui>  a  powerful  "Christiau 
kingdom,  were  of  negro  IiUxhI,  and  hence  unin- 
fliieniial.  "In  tine."  .says  .Muir,  in  summing 
up  this  subject,  "viewed  thus  iu  a  religious 
aspect  the  surface  of  Arabia  had  been  now 
and  then  gently  ri)))iled  by  the  feeble  efforts  of 
Christianity;  the  sterner  influence  of  Ju<laisni 
had  been  occasionally  visible  in  a  deeper  and 
more  troubled  current;  but  the  tide  of  iiuH- 
gem)us  idolatry  and  of  Ishmaelite  .^uj)erst!fion, 
setting  from  every  (jnarfer  with  un  iiubrukea 
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and  unebhing  sni-jrc  towards  the  Knnba,  gnvc 
ainpli!  ovidi'iiw  tliu.  llui  faith  and  woisliip  of 
Slei'ca  hi'hl  the  Arab  mind  in  a  Ihrahlom 
rifioroiis  and  tiiidispiilt'd.  Yet,  even  anioni^sl 
n  people  thus  enthralled,  there  existed  elements 
■\vhieh  a  master  mind,  seeking  the  regeneiiilion 
of  Arabia,  niiirht  work  upon.  Christ ianity  wa.s 
well  known;  living  e.vamples  of  it  were  amongst 
the  native  tribes;  the  New  Testament  was 
respected,  if  not  reverenced,  a.s  a  hook  that 
claimed  to  be  divine;  in  most  quarters  it  was 
easily  accessible,  and  some  of  its  facts  and 
doctrines  were  ailmitted  without  dispute.  The 
tenets  of  .Judaism  were  even  more  notorious, 
and  its  legends,  if  not  its  sacred  writings,  were 
familiar  tliroughout  the  peninsula.  The  wor- 
.shii)  of  ^leet'a  was  founded  upon  patriarchal 
traditions  believed  to  he  common  both  to 
Chrisiianily  and  Judaism.  Here,  then,  was  a 
giound  on  which  the  spiritual  fulcrum  might 
be  iilanted;  here  was  a  wide  lield,  already  con- 
ceded by  the  iiKpiirer  at  le.'ist  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  truth,  inviting  .scrutiny  and  im- 
provement. .  .  .  The  material  for  a  great 
change  was  here.  Hut  it  reciuired  lo  be 
wrought,  and  Mohammed  was  the  workman." 

Jews  had  made  their  homes  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula  in  the  earliest  times.  From  the  days 
of  Solomon  the  Hed  Sea  was  the  avenue  of  a 
thrifty  comnu'rce,  and  Hebrew.s  had  probablj' 
located  at  the  trading  ports.  Later  the  conquests 
of  Palestine  by  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persi- 
ans, Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Itonnms  had  sent 
■waves  of  Jewish  immigration  into  the  desert. 
The  fall  of  Jer\isj»lem  and  the  rebellion  of  ]}ar 
C'ochal)  had  driven  thou.sands  of  Jews  in  the 
footsteps  of  iheir  l)relhren.  A  number  of  native 
Arab  tribes  embraced  Judaism,  and  in  the  time 
of  Mohammed  we  tind  this  people  .scattered  all 
over  the  peninsula,  in  small  compact  colonies. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  colonics  near 
!Medina,  and  from  their  teachers  Jlohammed 
drew  nuicb  of  the  material  found  in  the  Koran. 
Al  lirst  he  hoped  to  win  them  to  Islam,  and 
contemplated  making  Jerusalem  the  Kibla. 
Their  obduracy  changed  his  temper,  and  in  the 
conflicts  that  ensued  thousands  of  Jews  were 
butchered,  and  most  of  the  others  submitted  to 
Islam.  ConnuuMitie.s  of  Jews  are  still  to  be 
found  in  Southern  Arabia  who  have  clung  to 
their  faith  all  these  centuries. 

III.  The  Life  of  Mohammed,— Into 
this  world  of  conflicting  dogmas  Mohammed 
was  born  in  the  year  570  a.d.,  at  Mecca.  This 
city,  situated  on  the  caravan  route  between 
Yemen  and  Syria,  had  for  centuries  been 
famous  for  the  Kaaba,  which  contained  the 
sacred  Black  Stone  and  fornu'd  the  centre  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  leading  tribe  had 
for  years  been  the  Koreish,  aui'  ]Mohammed 
sprang  from  the  Beni  Hasliim,  a  i  oble  though 
somewhat  waning  branch  of  this  tribe.  His 
father's  nanu'  was  Abdallah.  Itctunnng  from 
a  mercantile  trip  to  Syria,  Abdallah  was  taken 
sick  at  Medina,  and  died  some  months  before 
thebirlhof  Mohammed.  His  mother,  Amimi, 
according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  put  the  in- 
fant out  to  nurse  with  Ilalinui,  a  woman  of  the 
Bcni  Sad,  one  of  the  Bedawin  tribes,  where  he 
remained  four  or  five  years,  a<'(iuiring  tlie  free 
manners  and  the  pure  tongue  of  the  uomatls. 
His  Bedawin  muse  was  more  than  once  alarmed 
by  ei)ileptic  symptoms  in  her  charge,  and  at 
the  age  of  about  five  vears  lie  was  given  back 
to  the  keeping  of  Amina.     The  following  year, 


while  travelling  toward  I\Iediim  with  her  boy, 
Andna  died,  and  the  orphaned  Mohammed  was 
taken  uj)  by  his  uncle,  Abu  Tiileb,  who  became 
his  faitliful  guardian.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  !Molianuned  accompanied  his  uncle  on  a 
mercanlil(!  trip  to  Syria,  when  lie  tirst  came  in 
contact  with  tlie  rites  and  symbols  of  Oriental 
Christianity.  As  a  youth  he  lived  for  the  most 
jtart  ((uielly,  keeping  the  flocks  of  Abu  Talib, 
aiul  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  his  uncle  being 
jioor,  he  entered  the  .service  of  a  rich  widow 
named  Khadija.  He  was  .sent  by  her  on  ii 
trading  journey  to  Syria,  and  superintended  the 
caravan.  Khadija  wasdelighted  with  her  agent's 
service,  and  tho\igh  almost  double  his  age,  .soon 
became  his  wife.  She  bore  him  four  daughters 
and  two  sons.  Both  sons  died.  The  youngest 
daughter,  Fatima,  mariied  All,  and  thus  became 
the  ancestress  of  all  the  Moslem  nobility. 

AVhen  ai)pr<)nching  his  fortieth  year  !Mo- 
hammed  began  to  retire  from  his  family  for 
the  purpose  of  nu'ditation.  The  gross  idolatry 
of  Arabia  oppres.se(l  his  mind.  He  was  aroused 
but  not  .satisfied  by  his  slight  knowledge  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  For  days  at  a  time 
he  would  continue  in  a  lonely  cave  (ui  Slouut 
Hira.  Ecstatic  reveries  accompanied  his  medi- 
tations, and  he  finally  came  to  believe  himself 
called  to  be  the  reformer  of  his  people.  After 
a  period  of  silence  known  as  the  fatrah,  these 
revelations  continued  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency till  the  end  of  his  life. 

Kha<lija  was  bis  first  convert.  The  first 
three  years  of  his  preaching  residted  in  the 
conversion  of  some  forty  of  his  relatives  and 
friends,  among  whom  were  Ali,  Zeid,  Abu 
Bekr,  and  Oiliman.  His  teaching  against 
idolatry  developed  fierce  opposition,  in  which 
Mohammed  was  safe  under  the  piotcction  of 
Abu  Tilleb,  but  others  sulfered  persecution,  and 
in  615  eleven  men  fied  to  Abyssinia.  In  620 
Abu  Tilleb  and  Khadija  died.  Mohammed 
afterward  married  other  wives,  nine  of  whom 
survived  him.  Proceeding  to  Taif,  he  was  un- 
successful in  his  appeal  to  the  people  there, 
b>it  returned  strengthened  by  a  dream  of  ii 
journey  to  heaven.  In  621  his  cause  was  gn^ally 
advanced  by  the  addition  of  twelve  iiilgrims 
from  Medina,  and  the  following  year  the  band 
was  increasetl  to  seventy,  who  were  j)ledged  to 
receive  and  defend  the  prophet  in  Medina.  His 
brightest  hopes  now  centred  about  the 
norlhern  city.  Abandoning  Mecca,  he  and  150 
followers  in  little  bands  Hed  to  JLedina.  This 
date  nuirks  the  era  of  the  Hcgira  (migration), 
A.D.  (W2. 

At  ^Medina  Mohammed  built  n  mosque,  in- 
stituted rites  of  worship,  and  declared  war 
against  unbelievers.  Tlie  Jews  rejecting  his 
claims,  he  became  their  bitter  foe.  In  623  the 
liattle  of  Bedr  resulted  in  a  signal  victory  for 
the  Jloslems  over  the  !Meccaiis.  A  year  later 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Koreish  at  Oliod,  and 
Jledina  was  unsuecessftdly  besieged  by  4,000 
Jlecca'is.  About  this  time  the  Beni  Koreitza, 
the  last  of  the  Jewish  tribes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, surrendered  to  the  i>owcr  of  Mohiunmed, 
and  over  (iOO  men  were  beheaded  bv  his  order. 
In  the  si.\th  year  of  the  Hegira  ^lohammed, 
with  1,500  followers  made  a  ])ilgrinuige  to 
Mecca,  but  was  refused  admitanee.  A  truce 
was  signed  at  Hodeibia,  near  the  city,  suspend- 
ing hostilities  for  ten  years,  and  granting  per- 
mission for  a  pilgrimage  the  following  year. 
Discontent  was  allayed  among  the  Moslem  con« 
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verts  by  im  expfditioii  against  llie  Jews  of 
Kheibar,  yielding  ricli  liooly. 

His  plans  now  widened,  and  tlie  same  year 
lie  sent  written  demands  lo  tlie  Persian  liing, 
Clidsroes  11.,  Kniperor  Ileiaclius,  lliu  Governor 
of  Egypt,  tlic  Abyssiuiuu  king,  and  several 
Arab  tribes. 

Cliosroes  tore  tip  the  letter  and  Miita  killed 
the  envoy.  To  revenge  this  insult  Molianiined 
fought  H  losing  battle  at  Muta,  on  ilie  Syrian 
bolder,  where  his  friend  Zeid  was  killed. 

A  l)reaeh  of  the  triiee  at  this  lime  by  the 
Koreish  gave  grounds  for  attack,  and  Mo- 
hamined  at  the  liead  of  10,000  men  entered 
Meeeii  in  triumph  in  630. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  Tfiif  submitted,  and 
this  ended  opposition  in  the  iieniiisula.  In 
(WJ  Mohammed  with  his  wives  and  40,000 
adherents  perfornuMl  the  "Farewell  I'ilgrini- 
age"  to  Mecca.  The  rites  of  this  pilgrimage 
are  still  scriipuloiisly  followed.  Three  months 
after  Mobamnied  fell  sick  and  died  in  the  house 
of  his  favorite  wife,  Ayesh  i,  after  having  liber- 
ated his  slaves  and  distributetl  alms  to  tlie 
lioiir.  He  was  buried  in  the  room  where  he 
died,  which  is  now  included  within  the  Great 
Moscpie. 

The  person  of  Jlohainmed  was  altrnctive. 
Though  little  above  the  ordinary  height,  his 
presence  was  stately  and  commanding.  His 
expression  was  always  pensive  and  contempla- 
tive. His  eyes  and  hair  were  black,  and  a  beard 
reached  to  his  brea.st.  His  gait  was  cpiick.  and 
is  .said  to  have  resembled  u  man  deseemliug  a 
hill. 

As  to  his  character,  up  to  the  eud  of  his  life 
in  Mecca  bis  sincerity  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
his  conduct  .seems  beyond  reproach.  He  be- 
lieved himself  to  bi;  the  divinely  appointed 
messenger  for  the  overturning  of  idolatry,  and 
lie  sull'ered  for  years  the  taunts  of  a  nation 
with  apparcntl}'  no  ulterior  motive  but  the  ref- 
orniation  of  his  people.  Secular  history  can 
fuinish  no  more  striking  example  of  moral 
courage  than  Mohamined  liearing  patiently  the 
scorn  and  insults  of  the  Koreish.  Froni  the 
beginning  of  life  in  Jledinii  temporal  power 
and  theaccpiisitioii  of  wealth  and  glory  mingkid 
with  the  Prophet's  motives.  Cruelty,  greed, 
and  gros.'<  licentiousness  were  justitied  by  s])e- 
ci.'il  "revelations."  His  conduct  during  tlie 
last  ten  j'ears  of  his  life  seems  to  bear  out  this 
estimate  of  his  character,"  that  he  was  delivered 
over  to  the  judicial  blindness  of  a  self-deceived 
heart."  ^ 

1\'.  T/tft /io*'ff*»,.— Like  Christianity,  Islam 
centres  about  a  book.  This  book  is  the  Koran 
("reading"  or  "that  which  is  to  be  read"). 
This  title  is  applied  by  the  Moslems  to  the 
whole  book  or  to  such  selections  as  iiiav  be  used 
at  one  time.  The  Koran  is  the  foundiition  of 
Islam.  The  faithful  believe  that  the  original 
tex:  existed  in  heaven  as  a  "concealed  book," 
"a  well-guarded  tablet."  My  a  pnx'ess  of 
"sending  down,"  one  piece  after  another  was 
conimunicated  to  the  Prophet,  who  in  turn  jiro- 
claimed  them  to  his  immediate  circle  of  follow- 
ers, and  so  lo  the  world.  The  .Alohanimedan 
idea  of  God  excludes  thethoiiglit  of  direct  in- 
tercourse between  God  and  the  Prophet,  and 
this  rendered  necessary  a  mediator,  wlio  is 
sonielimes  known  as  the  "  .Spirit  "  and  again  as 
"  (Jabriel,"  who  dictated  the  words  directly  to 
Mohamined.  This  lieing  the  origin  and  nature 
of  tee  Kor.ln,  all  Moslems  hold  to  its  absolute 


verbal  inspiration,  and  regard  it  as  the  rule  of 
faith  antl  practice,  from  which  there  can  be  no 
appeal. 

The  Koran  as  given  to  the  Mo.sleni  world  is 
in  Arabii',  a  volume  slightly  smaller  than  the 
New  'I'esiament.  It  is  divided  into  114  chap- 
ters or  auras,  of  veiy  unecpial  length,  a  aura 
literally  meaning  a  row  or  .series,  'l^his  collec- 
tion constitutes  the  Hevelation  proclaimed  by 
Mobainnicd  as  received  during  the  last  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  life.  Tlie  heading  of  each 
sura  indicates  whether  it  was  revealed  at  .Mecca 
or  Medina,  though  it  must  be  noted  that  these 
heuilings  are  the  work  of  commentators,  and 
form  no  part  of  the  inspired  text.  Every  sura 
is  in  turn  divided  into  verses,  though  it  i* 
doubtful  if  these  subdivisions  are  actually  num- 
bered in  any  manuscript  cojiies. 

The  114  chapters  are  arranged  .seemingly  ia 
a  most  artless  manner,  without  regard  to 
chronology  or  doctrine,  the  only  order  dis- 
cernible iieing  that  the  longest  are  placed  (irst, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  Sura  1.,  called 
the  Fiilihiit.  So  far  as  is  known,  .Mohainiiied 
himself  never  wrote  anything  down,  and  if  he 
WHS  accpiainted  with  the  arts  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing (which  some  have  disputed),  it  seems  that  he 
found  it  more  convenient  to  employ  an  aiiianu- 
eiisis  whenever  he  had  anything  to  commit  to 
writing.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  revela- 
tionsexisted  only  in  scattered  fragments,  on  bits 
of  stone,  leather,  and  thigh-bones.  The  great 
repository  of  truth  was  in  the  minds  of  his 
followers.  With  the  marvellous  tenacity  of  the 
Arab  memory,  large  numbers  of  Moslems  at 
the  time  of  liieir  Prophet's  death  could  repeat 
the  jirincipal  suras,  and  soon  after  some  are 
mentioned  who  could  recite  the  whole  without 
an  error.  With  Mohammed's  death  the  caiiou 
was  closed,  but  up  to  this  time  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  systematically  arrange  or  even  to 
collect  the  contents.  In  the  second  year  after 
this  event  a  vast  number  of  the  best  reciters  of 
the  Korfiii  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Yeinana, 
and  Omar  became  convinced  that  the  divine 
revelation  ought  to  he  put  on  a  less  ^irecarious 
footing.  The  attention  of  Abu  Hekr  being 
called  to  the  matter,  he  speedily  appointed 
Zeid,  the  chief  amanuensis  of  the  Prophet,  to 
make  the  collection. 

Zeid  worked  diligently,  and  brought  together 
the  fnigments  of  the  Koran  from  every  (piarler, 
gathering  them  from  "  palm-leaves,  stone 
tablets,  the  breastbones  of  sheep  and  camels, 
from  bits  of  leather,  but  most  of  all  from  the 
breasts  of  men."  The  .tablets  of  the  Arab 
memory  were  at  that  time  the  reliable  source  of 
much  of  the  revelation.  The  nnmuscripl  thus- 
formed  was  given  into  the  keeping  of  Ha|)hsrt. 
one  of  the  I'rophet's  widows,  and  remained 
diiriiu;  the  caliphate  of  Ulnar  the  standard 
text.  " 

As  tran.scripts  of  this  original  were  made 
variety  crept  in,  and  in  the  caliphate  of  Oth- 
man,  sometime  a  little  later  than  'AW  ah  ,  Zeid 
was  appointed  to  make  a  recension  of  his 
former  text.  With  a  commillee  of  three 
Koreish  to  act  as  tliial  Judges  in  disputed  cases, 
the  new  collection  was  made  in  the  pure 
Meccaii  dialect,  which  Mohammed  himself 
used.  The  former  copies  were  called  in  and 
burned,  and  the  recension  of  Othnian  has  re- 
mained down  t'.  the  present  day  unaltered. 
All  the  facts  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  the 
Koran  as  now  existing  contains  the  veiy  words 
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as  dclivi'i'cd  liy  the  Prophet.  Various  residings 
are  piiuiiciilly  uiikiiowii. 

One  som-fu  of  the  Koran's  power  is  tliu 
siiiiplieity  of  its  doctrine.  The  unity  of  CJod, 
Judgment,  and  Isliun  (tlial  is,  suhnnssion  to  His 
^vill)  are  the  fuinlauiental  teacliings.  'I'he 
■winile  substance  of  tlie  religion  is  eonipre- 
liended  under  two  propositions,  whieli  are  some- 
times spolien  of  as  tlie  Mohammedan  "  Con- 
fe.s.^-ion  of  Fiiitli,"  viz.,  ''J'here  is  no  CJod  hut 
CJod,  and  .Mohanuued  is  His  Propliet."  Tliu 
former  sweeps  away  idolatry,  and  the  latter  at 
onee  lends  <liviiu'  authority  to  every  preceiit  of 
jMohanuned.  The  portion  of  confession  per- 
taiinng  to  faith  embraces  si.\  branches;  Jielief 
in  God;  in  His  angels;  in  His  scriptures;  in 
His  propliels;  in  llie  resurrection  and  the  day 
of  judgment;  in  God's  ab.solute  decree,  and 
predestination  of  both  good  and  evil. 

Helating  to  practice,  there  are  four  points: 
prayer,  afms,  fasting,  and  the  pilgrinnige  to 
Mecca. 

Salvation  depends  on  ))ulicf,  mid  "the  be- 
liever is  at  the  same  time  bound  to  do  good 
works,  and,  in  particular,  to  observe  the  ordi- 
nances of  Islam."  Large  portions  of  the  Koran 
deal  with  the  narratives  of  the  .Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  showing  that  Mohamu\ed 
had  come  in  conlaet  witli  the  corrupt  forms  of 
these  religions  then  in  Arabia.  Tlu'  Old  Tes- 
tanieiU  characters,  especialh'  the  Patriarchs 
and  Prophets,  and  CJur  Lord  Himself,  are  re- 
garded with  the  greatest  reverence.  His  nar- 
ratives taken  from  tlie  Jewish  and  Christian 
sources  are.  however,  often  garbled,  and  many 
are  drawn  from  later  aiiocryphal  accounts. 
The  Koiau  prescribes  an  ethical  code,  dealing 
■witli  the  relation  of  tlie  se.xes,  inheritance,  the 
indulgence  of  appetites,  etc.  If  we  may  trust 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  learned  of 
modern  scholars,  the  Koran  is  to-daj'  the  most 
widely-read  hook  in  existence. 

V.  The  lladeeth  or  Tintlifions.-XW 
Mohammcilans  regard  the  Koian  as  the  only 
divine  hook,  hut  along  with  it  they  )ilace  what 
they  consider  to  he  the  well-authenticated  say- 
ings of  the  prophet,  which  they  call  "  an  unread 
revelation."  The  utterances  that  have  in  this 
way  come  down  purport  to  he  authoritative 
declarations  on  religious,  ethical,  and  ceremonial 
subjects,  "  unins|)iied  records  of  inspired  say- 
ings." They  inform  us  not  only  what  Mo- 
hiuiinied  said  and  did,  but  what  he  idlowed 
others  to  .say  and  do  unrehuked.  Jlohammed 
was  nnnli  afraid  that  he  would  be  niisreported, 
and  commanded  his  adherents  as  follows: 
"Convey  to  other  persons  none  of  my  words 
except  those  ye  know  of  a  surely.  Verily  he 
who  reiu'esents  niy  words  wrongly  shall  find  a 
place  for  himself  in  the  tire."  How  poorly 
this  injunelion  was  followed  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  Abu  Daud  received  only  4,800 
traditions  out  of  5(M>,(H)0.  Thus  it  appears  why 
there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  among 
JVIohammedans.  Various  canons  of  criticism 
have  been  laid  down  l)y  learned  Moslems  by 
wliicli  these  traditions  n'lay  be  sifted— such  as 
the  integrity  of  the  jiersons  transmitting  the 
saying,  the  number  of  links  in  the  chidn  of 
narrators,  the  style  of  composition,  etc.  The 
first  attenii)ts  to  collect  tlie.se  traditions  were 
made  in  the  8th  century.  The  work  of  Imam 
Malik  is  held  in  the  greatest  esteem.  The  six 
standard  collections  (out  of  1405  in  nil)  are  by 
<1)  Mohammed   Ismail  al   Bnkhari,  A.ii.   250; 


(2)  ^Muslim  ibnu'l  Hajjaj,  a.ii.  201;  (3)  Abu 
'Isa  Mohammed  at-Tirnii/.i,  a.ii.  279;  (-li  Abu 
Daud  as-Sajistaiii,  A.ll.  275;  (5)  Ahu  'Abdi'r- 
Hahman  an  JSasu'i,  a.ii.  ilUli;  and  (OiAbu  'Abdi 
'llah  -Mohammed  Ibn  -Majah,  a.ii.  273. 

All  the  .Moslem  sects  receive  the  traditions, 
although  the  tSunidtes  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  title  of  "  TradilioiMsts."  The  following 
are  a  few  characterislie  .sayings of  Mohiimmed: 

"  I  am  no  more  than  a  man,  but  when  1  en- 
join anything  respecting  religion,  icceive  it, 
and  when  I  order  imylhing  alioiil  the  alVaiis 
of  the  world,  then  I  am  nothing  more  than  a 
man." — "I  have  left  you  two  things,  and  you 
will  not  stray  as  long  as  j'ou  hold  ihem  fast. 
The  one  is  the  bocdiof  CJod,  and  the  other  is  the 
law  (Sunnali)of  his  iirophet." — "  8ome  of  mj- 
injunctions  uhrogate  others." — "  My  sayingsdo 
not  abrogate  the  Word  of  CJod,  biit  the  Word 
of  CJod  can  abrogate  my  sayings." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  a 
tniditioii  was  handed  down  in  the  collection  of 
at-Tirmizi; 

"Abu  Kuraib  said  to  us  that  Ibrahim  ibn 
Yiisnf  ibn  Abi  Isliiui  said  to  us  from  his  father, 
from  abu  Islnu],  from  Tulata  ibn  !Musarif,  that 
lie  saiil,  I  have  heard  from  Abdu'r-Kahman 
ibn  Aiisajali  that  he  said  1  have  from  Hara  ibn 
'Azib  that  he  said  I  have  heard  that  the  proi)het 
said,  '  Whoever  shall  give  in  charily  a  mileh- 
cow,  or  silver,  or  a  leathern  bottle  of  water  it 
shall  be  equal  to  the  freeing  of  a  slave.'  '  (.See 
"Tradition"  in  Hughes' l)ict.  of  Islam,  and 
Jluir's  Life  of  Mahomet,  Vol.  1.,  lutrod.,  p. 
-xxviii.) 

VI.  Isfam  and  the  Jl/6^p.— ^Moham- 
niedans  ju-ofcss  to  receive  the  Old  and  N'ew 
Testament  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Koran,  as 
the  revealed  Word  of  God.  ^lohainmed  and 
his  immediate  follow  ers  seem  to  have  considered 
the  Koran  as  being  in  iiert'ect  harmony  with  the 
Bible.  "When  the  discrepancies  were  pointed 
out  .somewhat  later,  the  learned  Jloslem 
doctors  claimed  that  the  ciirreni  Scriptures  had 
been  corru])ted  since  Molianimed'stinie.  They 
claimed  that  the  Koran  was  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  original  Scriptures  to  which  their 
prophet  had  access.  'I'lie  modern  discovery  of 
texts  of  the  Is'ew  Testament  olderthaii  ^lohani- 
liicd's  times  has  seriously  weakened  that  argu- 
ment. When  once  t  hey  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  genuineness  and  aiiti(|uity  of  the  uncial 
manuscriiits,  they  will  be  compelled  to  show 
reason  for  the  discrepancies. 

Tlie  Koran  gives  a  large  part  of  the  C31d  Tes- 
tament history  in  a  garbled  form.  Adam, 
created  out  of  earth,  the  "  chosen  one  of  CJod," 
was  the  tirst  man.  Eve,  his  wife,  was  created 
by  God  from  a  rib  of  Atlam's  left  side.  Iblees 
(Satan)  tcmiited  them,  they  fell  and  were  cast 
outofParadi.se.  The  story  of  Abel  aiul  Cain 
is  embellished  with  rabbinical  additions.  Noah, 
"the  Prophet  of  God,"  isaprominent  person  in 
the  Koran,  and  the  narrative  of  the  Hood  is  told 
with  many  amusing  details.  Abraham,  "  the 
lYiend  of  (Jod,"  is  mentioned  very  freely,  to- 
gether with  Ishmael  and  Isaac.  The  story  of 
the  conversion  of  Abraham  is  of  a  high  order. 
"  When  the  night  overshadowed  him  he  saw  a 
star  luid  he  said.  This  is  my  Lord.  But  when 
it  .set  he  said,  I  like  not  those  that  set.  AikI 
when  he  saw  the  moon  rising  he  said.  This  is  my 
Lord;  but  when  it  set  he  said.  Verily  if  my 
Lord  direct  me  not  I  shall  assuredly  he  of  the 
erring  people.   And  when  he  saw  the' sun  rising, 
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hi!  said,  This  is  my  Lord.  This  is  greater. 
But  when  it  set  he  siiiil,  ()  my  people,  lam  cli'ar 
of  tlie  olijccts  which  ye  associate  willi  God. 
Verily  I  iiirii  my  face  unto  llim  wlio  lialli 
created  tlie  lieaveiis  and  the  eartii;  following 
the  rifi'ht  ieli,i;ion  1  iini  not  of  the  polyiheisls." 
The  .story  of  his  .sojoiiin  in  lialiylonia  is  uiveu 
elal)orately.  His  journey  tn  I'alt'>liue.  his 
dealings  with  eonupl  I.10I,  tlie  half-n\iraculous 
birth  of  Isaae,  the  (le.structiou  of  Ihe  cities  of 
the  i)lain,  tlie  attempted  sacrilice  of  Isaae,  to- 
gellier  with  apocryphal  incidents,  are  tediousi}'- 
set  forth.  Ahniham  jiives  direction  to  his 
chililnMi  as  to  Islam,  the  true  relij;iori,  and  isac- 
(■ounled  the  liisi  "Hanif,"the  founder  of  the 
Moslem  faith  in  its  present  form.  The  stories 
of  Isaac,  Islunael,  Joseph,  the  life  and  bondage 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  Moses  iuid  the  wan- 
derings in  the  de.serf,  Joshua  (slightly  men- 
tioned), Samuel,  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  .lob, 
Elijah,  Eli.sha,  Isaiah,  Jonah,  Ezra,  are  given 
in  a  prolix  fashion.  Turning  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  tind  mention  of  Zueharias,  with  John 
the  liaptisi,  his  son,  and  Gabriel.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  the  Koran  that  ^Mohammed  evi'r.saw 
n  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  but  he  constantly 
mentions  it  as  the  "Injil  which  was  given  to 
Jesus."  The  Koran  says:  (57  :  'it)  "  \Vi'  caused 
our  Apostles  to  follow  in  their  (i.e.  Xoah  and 
Abruham)  footsteps, and  We  caused  Jesus  the  son 
of  Mary  to  follow  them,  ami  We  gave  him  the 
Injil,  and  We  put  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
followed  him  kindness  and  compassion,  but  as 
to  the  monastic  life,  they  invented  it  them- 
selves." Again  (ii :  !i):  "lie  has  sent  thee  a  book 
(Koran)  coniirming  what  was  sent  before  it,  and 
has  revealed  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  before,  for 
the  guidaiu'eof  men."  (See  also  7  :  lotJ;  8  :  43; 
3:58;  48  :  39;  9  :  112;  5:50,  51,  70,  73,  and  110; 
19:31.) 

Very  full  statements  are  nnide  eoncernlng 
Jesus  Christ.  He  is  called  Jesus  (T.sa),  Jesus  the 
Son  of  Mary,  the  Messiah,  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Word  of  Truth,  a  Spirit  from  (iod,  tlu^  Sles- 
senger  of  God.  tlie  Servant  of  God,  the  Prophet 
of  God  and  illustrious  in  this  world  and  Ihe 
next.  Mohammed  taught  that  Jesus  was  mi- 
raculously born  of  the  "  Virgin  "  .Mary  (Sura 
8:37-4:5;  i!);l(i-21)  who  was  the  sister  of  Aaron. 
The  infant  vindicated  the  chastity  of  its  mother 
miraculously  by  speaking  in  its  cradle  (19  : 
33-34;  33  :  53).  Jesus  performed  miracles  iu  his 
youth  (Apocryphal  Gospelsi  and  in  his  maturity 
(3:  4il-4li;  5  :  113-115).  H<!  was  connnissionedas 
a  Projiliet  of  God  to  eoiitirm  tiie  Law  and  re- 
Veal  the  (Jospel  (.57  :  3(i,  37;  5:  .50,  51;  3  :  SI,  3.54; 
«1 ;  (i;  () :  85;  4  :  1.57;  3  :  44).  The  Koran  atlirms 
that  Jesus  did  not  die,  but  iiscende<l  to  heaven 
miraeidously,  and  another  victim  was,  unknow- 
ingly to  the  Homau  soldiers,  substituted  for 
Jesus  on  the  cross.  (3: 47-50;  4  :  155,  1.50.)  After 
lie  left  the  earth  his  disciples  disputed  as  to 
whether  he  was  a  pvoidiel,  like  Closes  or  Isjiiah, 
or  a  part  of  the  Godhead,  making  ui>  the 
Trinity  as  "The  Father,  the  ^Mother,  and  the 
Son."  (1!)  :  3.5,  30;  3  :  51 ;  53;  43  :  57-05;  9  :  30; 
3  :  73,  73;  5  :  19;  5  :  70-79;  4  :  109;  5  :  110,  117). 
The  Traditions  teach  that  Jesus  will  C(mie  a 
second  time,  and  that  he  will  be  the  Jiulge  at 
the  last  great  day,  and  that  even  ^lohammed 
will  be  judged  by  him.  Jesus,  it  is  claimed, 
was  more  than  a  i>rophel  or  lui  ajiostle.  he  was 
a  Spirit  of  God.  lie  jiredicted  one  that  shoidd 
come  after  him  who  shotild  carry  out  his  mis- 
siou,  and  dloslein  tUeologiaus  ulilrni  that  Mo- 


Immmcd  wns  that  person,  ^fohumnu'd  himself 
calls  himself  "Ahmad,"  iSi;ra  01:0i,  "The 
I'raised,"  to  adapt  his  name  to  the  title  used  by 
Christ  which  Moslems  claim  had  been  perverted 
from  "  I'aracliios  "  to  "  I'ariu'lctos,'  the  former 
meaidng  "the  Fraiseil "  and  thus  designating 
-Mohainined  ("The  Pruised"). 

Sir  William  -Muir  .says:  "After  a  careful 
and  repeated  examination  of  the  whole  Koran 
I  have  been  able  to  di>cover  no  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  .Mohammed  him.self  ever  e.\|)res.sed 
the  smallest  doubt  at  any  period  of  his  life  iu 
regard  either  to  the  authority  or  the  geiunne 
ness  of  the  Old  and  Xew  'I'estanu'iits  as  extant  at 
his  time.  He  was  profuse  in  his  a.ssurances  that 
his  sy.stem  entirely  corresponded  w  itli  both,  and 
that  he  had  been  foretold  by  f(jrnu'r  prophets; 
and  as  perverted  Jews  and  Christians  were  at 
liand  to  conlirin  his  words,  and  as  the  IJiblo 
was  little  kiu)wn  among  the  generality  of  his 
followers,  those  assurances  were  implieitly  be- 
lieved." (.Muir's  Life  of  Muhouiet;  Loud.  ed. 
V<d.  I.  p.  Ixx.) 

VH.  Ilisfoi'!/  of  Mohmnmedan  CoU' 
f/uests. — At  the  lime  of  .Mohammed's  death 
(June8th,033.\.i).,in  the  lltli  year  of  the  Moslem 
era)  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  had  em- 
braced Islam,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  south- 
ern tribes  which  iireferre(i  Moseylemah,  the 
"  false  prophet  "  of  the  Xejd.  The  few  hours 
that  succeeded  the  death  of  ^lohammed  were 
critical  ones  for  Islam.  Ali,  the  nephew  and 
son-in-law  of  the  pro|)het,  a  young  man,  and 
Abu  Hekr,  the  old  stanch  follower  of  Moham- 
med, and  the  father  of  Aj-eslia,  the  i)rophet'3 
favorite  wife,  were  Ihe  natural  cautiidates  for 
the  leadeishii).  Abu  Hekr  was  at  last  proclaimecl 
ealipli  ("successor"),  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
election  was  made  plain  by  the  vitality  which 
charaeleri/ed  his  reign  of  two  years.  The  re- 
bellious tribes  of  Arabia  were  subdued,  the 
govermneni  was  thoroughly  organized  and 
centralized,  and  the  long  career  of  victory  was 
Ix'gim.  L'luler  Khaled  the  armies  crossed  the 
Syriiin  frontier,  occupied  Hosrah,  overran  the 
liauran,  defeated  the  Uyzaiitine  army  on  the 
plains  of  Eznadin,  imd  invested  Damascus. 
A  fter  a  .seventy  days'  siege  this  capital  of  South- 
ern Syria  fell  At'igusl  ""3(1,  034  .\.D.  (13  .\.H.). 
Sweeping  eastward  and  northward,  Khaled  de- 
feated a  secoiul  Byzantine  army  at  Yamook. 
In  the  meanwhile  Omar  succeeded  to  the 
caliphate,  August  33(1,  034  A.i).  Jerusalem  wn.s 
eonciuered,  anil  all  Syria  was  in  the  hands  of 
^Moslems.  In  the  meim  time  an  army  wns  push- 
ing across  the  I'ersiiui  frontier.  At  the  battle 
of  Kadisiya  the  iiutial  failure  of  the  Arabs  waa 
retrieved,  Ctesiphon  and  Susa  fell,  ^Mesopotamisi 
was  gained,  and  on  Ihe  field  of  >Iahavend  (041 
A.u.)  the  Sassaind  dynasty  of  Persia  received  a 
death  blow.  The  whole"  of  Per.sia,  Khorasan, 
Kerman,  Mekran,  Seistan,  and  I5alkh  were  con- 
ipiered  and  assimilated.  The  century  had  not 
passed  before  the  Oxus  was  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  caliph's  empire. 

In  041  A.I).  Amr  invaded  Egypt,  which  fell 
with  hanlly  a  struggle,  the  Monophy.site  Chris- 
tians throwing  in  their  lot  with  Ihe  Arabs  as 
against  the  ortliodox  Byzantines.  Olhman  .suc- 
ceeded to  the  caliphate  in  044  a.m.  The  arnnea 
steadily  imshed  westward.  Libya,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  fell  successively. 
A  Christian  civilization  nuide  a  firm  stand  ut 
Carthage,  but  in  the  battle  of  Utica  (098  a.d.) 
the  Byzantine  power  was  brolieu,  and  Musa 
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Tode  to  hla  widdli'-plrtlis  Into  the  Atlnntic,  nnd 
with  raiwd  sword  look  [jossesslon  of  the  ri'gioiis 
bvyoiid  ill  tliu  iiaiiiu  of  Allidi. 

Ill   lind   been  iissiissiimted  in  65(1  a.d., 

Mohaninu'd's  iif])ho\v,  wiis  at  hist  laiMfd 

alipliate.     A  rcbt-llion  was  put  down  at 

,itih'    of    tliu    Camel,  fought    al    Uasia, 

i'UiIh'I',  050  A. I).     'I'hu  inuiihT  of  Othnian 

(Usi'd  lh(!  Korcishiif  faitiou.  Mo'awiya  of 
Ills  trihe,  the  Syrian  governor,  did  not  reeogni/e 
Ali  as  caliph,  and  Ali  saw  it  was  u  hopless  task 
to  subdue  him.  Tlie  sirenglii  of  Ali  was  in 
Kufa.  The  .Syrians  gained  tiie  liallle  of  t^illin 
by  fastening  cupies  of  the  Koran  to  llieir  lances 
(05T).  DisjitTeelion  arose  among  the  caliph's 
forces,  and  he  was  murdered  in  January.  001 
A.D.,  becondng  a  martyr  in  the  eyes  of  a  large 
part  of  tlie  Jloslem  world,  and  occasioning  that 
great  split  in  ihe  faith  which  has  ever  siiu'e 
divided  tShiite  (All's  faction)  from  iSunnite 
(traditioinsts).  Mo'awiya  was  i>rocltiinied  ca- 
liph by  Ills  soldiers.  Moslem  Per.sia  ])roclainied 
HasNin.  a  son  of  Ali,  as  caliph;  but  on  being 
defeated  in  battle,  lla.ssan  retired  from  tlie 
struggle.  Hossein,  another  .son  of  Ali,  was  nni 
Bo  tractidile.  Tlie  Syrian  caliph  showed  great 
statesmanship  in  the  management  of  his  empire, 
whieli  was  expanding  in  every  direction.  Ar- 
meida,  Cyprus,  Cos.  nnd  Crete  were  concpiered, 
nnd  even  Constantinople  was  invested.  jMo'a- 
•wiya  died  at  Damascus,  which  he  made  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Ommeiad  dynasty,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder,  tiSO  A.U.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
8oi),Ya/id  I.  This  volupluouscaliph  ordered  the 
prefect  of  Medina  to  strike  oil  ihe  head  of  Hos- 
sein, a  son  of  Ali,  if  he  woidd  not  yield.  lIos.seiu 
tied  toward  Kufa  witli  all  his  fannly.  The 
Ommeiad  army  met  him  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela, 
near  Kufa,  and  surrounded  his  little  com)mny. 
Hos.sein  dechired  himself  ready  to  renotnice  all 
pretension  to  the  caliphate,  but  on  Octob(T 
9th,  080i9thof  Moharrani,A.H.  Oil,  on  his  refusal 
to  surrender  his  person  to  the  enemy,  he  and  nil 
his  followers  were  ctit  to  pieces.  The  Shiites 
observe  the  10th  of  !^Ioharram  as  a  day  of  ptddic 
mourning.  The  news  of  this  bloody  ending  of 
the  son  of  Ali  .spread  consternation  far  and  wide. 
Revolts  were  with  difiiculty  put  down.  Ali, 
son  of  Ho.ssein,  wisely  refiued  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  opposition.  Medimi  was  plun- 
dered, and  Jlecca  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  when 
news  came  of  the  death  of  the  cidiph  at  Da- 
mascus (November  11th.  (iH3l.  ^fo'awiya  II., 
]Merwan  I.,  Abd  al  Melik,  al  Walid,  and  tlio 
other  caliphs  in  the  Ommeiad  dynasty  saw  Is- 
lam extending  in  every  direction.  Tarik  crossed 
the  strait,  ever  after  called  from  him  Jebel  Ta- 
rik (Gibndtar),  iiiloSpain  in  711  A.ii.;  KiKlerick, 
the  last  of  the  V'isigothic  kings,  lost  bis  crown 
and  life  in  the  battle  of  Xeres;  Malaga,  Granada, 
Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  Saragossa,  liarci'lona, 
and  the  wliole  Spanish  ]ieninsiila,  except  a  few 
mountain  retreats,  were  rapidly  conquered.  In 
781  Abder-liahinan  cros.sed  tlie  Pyrenees  and 
swept  up  as  far  as  Totirs,  where  "his  host  was 
defeated  by  Charles  Martel  in  7;i2. 

In  tlie  meanwhile  the  Ommeiad  dynasty  at 
Dninascus  began  'o  decline.  Ibrahim,  great- 
grandson  of  Abhiis,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet,  of 
the  house  of  Hashem,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  revolt,  which  under  his  son  Abd  Allah  Abu- 
Abbas,  the  "  Hlood-shedder,"  was  successful. 
The  Ommeiad  dynasty  gave  place  to  the  Abbas- 
sides,  and  tlie  newly-built  city  of  Haghdad  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Alosleui  world. 


The  year  750  a.d.  was  the  turning-point  in 
Islam.  There  \.('re  still  further  coikiucsIs  to  bo 
made  in  Central  Asia.  India,  and  Central  Africa, 
but  the  unity  of  the  ^losleni  world  was  broken 
politically  forever.  The  Abbassides  controlled 
afl'airs  in  the  east,  but  Ihe  Onnneiads  held  on  in 
Spain.  In  755  Abder-Hahmau  founded  the 
caliphate  of  Cordova,  which  ran  a  biilliaut 
career  until  lOKt  a.d.,  when  Moslem  power  in 
Spain  was  broken  up  into  various  factious. 
Christians  were  treated  with  great  leniency, 
universities  were  established,  libraries  collected, 
literature,  science,  and  art  fostered,  and  from 
the.se  centres  went  forth  light  which  hastened 
the  dawning  of  modern  civilization.  The 
"  Mo/.arabes"  ("  Ambs  by  adoption"nveie Chris- 
tians living  under  this  mild  rule,  who  were  the 
instruments  of  this  wule  dillusiou  of  Arab 
learning  lliroughoiit  Europe. 

The  Saracens  did  not  long  remain  in  France. 
In  700  Pepin  the  Short  drove  them  over  the 
Pyrenees.  Charles  the  Great  ((,'harlemagne) 
drove  them  back  in  Spain  beyond  the  Ebro. 
By  the  year  1030  a.d.  the  kingdom  of  Leon  was 
wi'll  established.  Navarre,  Aragon,  Castile, 
and  Portugal  were  gathering  headway.  Sardinia 
in  1017  was  rechiimed  from  the  Arabs,  and 
Corsica  in  1050.  The  Ualearic  Islands  were 
won  bj'  Aragon.  By  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Saracens  had  nothing  left  in 
Spain  but  tlie  little  mountainous  kingdom  of 
Granada.  In  1402  the  combined  forces  of  Cas- 
tile and  Aragon  under  the  lead  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  extinguished  this  last  faint  glimmer 
of  Moslem  rule  in  Southwestern  Europe,  at  the 
close  of  a  crusade  lasting  eight  centuries. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Ommeiad  dynasty 
at  Damascus  Arabia  lost  political  ]«)wer"in  the 
Sloslem  world.  The  Abbassides  at  Baghdad 
were  non-Arab  in  tendency.  The  subtile  scep- 
ticism of  Persia  brought  a  looseness  and  indif- 
ference in  sharp  contrast  with  the  strict  and 
fanatical  Arab  type.  Founded  in  750,  this 
dynasty  existed  until  1258.  For  a  hundred 
years  it  ran  a  brilliant  career.  Baghdad  was 
the  resort  of  learned  men  from  every  region. 
Greek  letters  and  jihilo.sophy  were  cultivated. 
Ilaroun  er-Ila.sheed  (708-809  a.d.)  gathered  at 
his  court  an  assemblage  of  the  wisest  and  wit- 
tiest minds  in  his  em])ire.  Arabic  literature 
expanded  under  his  patronage.  lie  .sent  an 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Great,  and 
gathered  inforinatiou  from  every  tiiuirler.  But 
the  first  century  of  Abba.sside  rule  was  followed 
by  four  centuries  of  decay.  The  Karmatliian 
revolt  in  Arabia  greatly  weakened  the  central 
organization.  Turki.sh  meicenariesat  Baghdad, 
called  in  as  a  body-guard  of  the  caliph,  ac<i\iir- 
ed  more  and  more  power,  and  the  last  caliphs 
were  mere  puppets  in  their  hands.  Province 
after  province  was  dismembered.  In  1258 
Ilolagoo,  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan,  overthrew 
Baghdad  and  extinguished  the  Abbasside  rule. 

In  9^A.D.  the  Fatimite  dyinusty  was  founded 
in  Egypt  by  Obeidallah,  a  sup|U)sed  descendant 
of  Ali  and  Fatima.  The  story  of  this  my.stic 
rule  in  Egypt  is  revolting  to  the  extreir.e.  Cairo 
was  founded  and  made  the  capital.  Saladin 
put  an  end  to  this  dynasty  in  1171  a.d. 

In  the  mean  time  Islam  had  been  pushing 
steadily  eastward.  Large  bodies  of  Mongols 
were  converted,  among  "them  several  tribes  of 
Turks,  members  of  which  served  in  the  body- 
guard at  naghdad  iind  learned  the  arts  cif  civili- 
zation.    The  Seljuk  Turks  appeared  as  an  iude- 
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pciidi'iil  body  of  iimriiudcrs  nsparlynslOf!.'?  A.D., 
jiud  puslii'dsoulh  and  west  to  thuMi'diicrriuit'iiii. 
Aflir  coiKiUfriiiK  Arnieiiiii,  they  sot  up  a  power- 
ful kiiiftdom  in  {'t'nlral  Asia  .Minor,  tlireatcniii!; 
dc'struclion  to  tlic  Hy/jiiiiini!  empire.  'I'lu'ir 
disroiiliniiancu  of  the  mild  treatuu'nl  of  Ciiris- 
tiaii  piljjrims  to  tlie  lioiv  places  about  .Icrusalem 
t'Xcilfd  tlie  Crusadi'S.wliicli  lield  llieallenlion  of 
Europe  from  l()!»r>lo  1:J1»1,  and  wliicli  resulled  in 
the  checitiMf;  of  the  (Uisel  of  the  Seljuii  Turk, 
but  left  Syria  a  prey  lo  diseord.  .V  lillle  later 
the  Otioman  Turk  appeared,  and  by  lltOO  a.I). 
liad  a  firm  position  on  llie  border  of  the  Hvzan- 
tlne  empire.  After  absorbiiu^  all  the  (ireek 
territory  in  Asia,  the  Ollonum  armies  entered 
Europe  in  l;ir)4;  C'onstanliuople  fell  a  eeiitury 
later  (145;!),  aii(l  the  whole  Halkan  ix'ninsula 
was  under  the  crescent.  The  armies  of  the 
sultans  pressed  ii])  llie  Danube  as  faras  Vienna, 
but  from  lh(!  last  part  of  the  17lh  century  th(! 
Otioman  has  been  recedinij,  until  lie  litis  Ouly  a 
precarious  foothold  in  Europe. 

Islam  (>btaiiie<l  a  linn  foothold  in  India  as 
early  as  l(Hli)  a.d.  An  attempt  tocoiuiuer  Siiidh 
lu  the  eifihih  (eiuury  had  failed.  It  was  not 
initil  the  iMoslem  'rurk  aiijiearcd  that  Islam 
iiiudc  headway.  Seventeen  invasions  and 
twenty-live  years  of  tiirhtiiii?  under  the  leader- 
tihip  of  Mahmud  of  Gha/.ni  (lObl-lOyi))  bad  re- 
duced only  thi^  we.'^tcrn  portions  of  the  l'(mjab. 
Heniral  was  comiuered  in  1203.  liy  KiOli,  as  a 
result  of  the  barbarous  coiKiuests  of  three  cen- 
turies, there  was  a  powerftd  Moliammediui  rule 
iu  Northern  India.  The  .story  of  Islam  in  India 
is  one  of  constant  revolts,  or  uninterrupted  in- 
vasions and  steady  afrj;raiuli/ement.  There 
•were  a  large  ninnber  of  independent  Mohamme- 
dan states  when  the  Mo.i.'id  dynasty  (l,T2(i-17(U) 
put  in  appearance.  IJabar  (l^Ha-ir);!!)),  havinj; 
irathcred  headway  on  the  Afirhan  side  of  the 
linlian  pas.ses,  pushed  Ihvouirh  in  152f)  and  con- 
quered rifiht  and  left,  \inlil  at  his  death  his  eni- 
jiire  stretched  from  the  river  Amu  in  Central 
Asia  to  the  delta  of  the  (.Jauj^es.  This  vast 
power  bciran  to  decline  as  early  us  1707.  Inde- 
peudent  Moslem  kin;idoms  were  detached  from 
the  main  body.  The  Alarhaltas  irrew  in  |)ower 
until  they  were  able  to  break  the  .Slogul  Empire 
into  pieces.  The  Eiigli.sU  East  India  Company 
was  already  at  work  in  India,  backed  by  the 
British  armj'.  The  tirst  governor,  Lord  Clivc, 
took  the  helm  in  1758.  Tho  Com])any  grew 
until  nothing  less  than  a  great  military  i)()wer 
could  properly  care  for  the  immense  territory 
and  the  million.s  under  its  control.  Since  1858 
the  Mohammedans  of  India  have  been  directly 
under  English  rule. 

The  spread  of  Islam  in  China,  Atistralasia,  and 
Central  Africa  cannot  bo  traced  bistoricallj'. 
During  the  last  hundred  yeans  its  e.xtension  has 
l)ee!i  promoted  very  largely  by  peaceful  nieas- 
urcs.  Having  conquered  the  Jlediterrunean 
coast  of  Africa  Slohammedanism  pushed  up  the 
Nile  valley  and  across  tlie  Sahara.  Aby.ssinia 
alone  has  been  able  to  withstand  the  Mo.sleui 
civilization,  luid  remains  like  an  island  in  a  sea 
of  Islam.  The  native  terminology  of  the  geog- 
rnpliy  of  all  Northern  Africa  as  far  south  as  the 
equator  is  Arabic.  Misr  (Egypt),  Saliara, 
Soudan,  Bahr  el  Abyad  (White  jNile),  Bahr  el- 
Asrak  (Blue  Nile),  Bahr  el  Ghasel,  are  specimen 
names.  The  Arabic  has  penetrated  south  be- 
yond the  Zambesi  River,  as  is  shown  iu  "  Kaflr" 
(CafTre),  which  means  iutidel  or  unbeliever.  In 
Zanzibar  uud  throughout  Ceutial  Africa  the 


Swahill  dialect  of  the  Arabic  is  tho  languago  of 
eonnnerce.  Islam  liaMsprea<l  in  Af ri<!a  liy  tliree 
agencies— the  sword,  commerce,  and  the  mis- 
sionary. 

VIII.  Thf  Extvitt  of  Islam  Today.— 

It  isimpo.ssibU'tocslimaieaccunitely  thenumcri 
cal  strength  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  For 
many  vears  it  was  reckoned  at  1(10,000,000,  but 
Ihelate.st  investigations  push  it  up  to  200,000,000. 
The  following  table  is  drawn  from  the  most  re- 
cent data  (see  Statesnnin's  Year  Book,  18U0); 

EfUoI'K. 

Boumania 2.000 

Bulgaria 008,173 

Servia 14,509 

Bosnia    and    Herzego- 
vina   492,710 

Montenegro 10.000 

(treece.  ' 24,000 

Turkey  in  Europe 2,0(M).000 

Russia  in  Europe 2,600,000 

Total  for  Europe..       5,811,468 

Asia 

Turkey  in  Asia  (includ- 
ing Arabia) 22,000,000 

Persia 7,500,000 

Bokhara 2,.5O0,0O0 

Russia  in  Caucasus....     2,000,000 

Khiv.i 700,000 

Russia  in  Central  Asia.     3,000,(K)0 

Siberia 01,000 

Afirhanislau 4,000,000 

India 50,121.595 

Ceylon 197,775 

]!!'."luchi.stan 500  000 

China 30,000,000 

Au.stralasia 15.000,000 

Total  for  Asia 137,ft4O,970 

Afkica. 

Egypt 6,000,000 

Zanzibar 200,000 

Morocco 5,000,000 

Tripoli 1,000.(M)0 

Tuni.s 1,500,000 

Algeria 3,(M)0,(MH) 

Boriui  (Lake  Tsad) 5,000,000 

Wadai 2,(!00,000 

Baghirmi 1,500,000 

Egyptian  Soudan 10,400,000 

Sokoto   and  feudatory 

states 14,000,000 

Sahara  and  scattered. ..  10,000,000 

Total  for  Africa... 00,200,000 

Total  for  Europe 5,811,453 

Total  for  Asia 137,640,970 

Total  for  Africa 60,200,000 

Total  Moslems. . . 203,653,422 

It  is  l)elieved  that  these  figures  will  fall  be- 
low rather  than  above  the  facts.  Let  us  exam- 
ine more  in  detail  the  various  countries.  Roti- 
mauia,  Servia,  i\Iontenegro,  and  Greece  have 
nearly  rid  themselves  of  the  Turk.  Those 
who  remain  are  scattered  about  as  land-owners 
and  merchants.  It  is  said  that  tliey  are  moving 
towards  Asia  Minor  slowly,  and  before  long  will 
not  be  an  appreciable  part  of  the  iwpulatiou. 
The  same  is  true  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
Bulgaria,  although  over  a  million  Moslems  still 
remain  in  these  lands.  Turkey  iu  Europe  Las 
two  million  Moliammcdaos,  scattered  from  tho 
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Ad  lint  Ic  to   flio   Bosphorus.    These  nro  more 

htaiioiiiiry,  iilihoiiL'li  it  Is  a  common  fcelliij; 
iiiiiorii:  il'ii' Turks  iliiii  Aimloliii  (Asiii  Minor)  is 
Ihi'ir  true  lioini'.  iiiiil  tlicrc  is  a  coiistiiiil  move 
nicnt  tliiil  wiiy  iis  Kiirnpi'iin  civili/.iilioii  nunc 
iind  more  |)<'rva(l(>s  liic  i{iilkiiii  peninsula.  It 
Mlioiil<i  be  rcmcmbi'red,  iiowcvcr,  iljiil  liy  f'lr 
I  lie  greater  nuiiilKT  of  I  lie  .Mqslmis  of  Kuropcali 
Turkey,  etc  ,  are  not  Turks,  Imt  natives  of  I  lie 
land  ulio  accepted  Islam,  and  have  always 
Identitied  ihemselveH  witli  llie  Turkish  ^roverii- 
meiit.  What  course  tliey  will  lake  is  liy  no 
means  certain. 

.Moliaininedanisni  in  Kuropean  Russia  has  of 
late  attracted  co!isi(leriilile  Mlleiition,  especially 
since  the  last  census.  It  is  larirely  conlincd  to 
Southern  and  Kiisteni  Hiissia-  territory  which 
for  centuries  has  been  occupied  Iiy  Tartars,  Mon- 
gols and  Turks  (synonyms).  In  li^sti,  ,")((, K."),') 
roubles  were  dispensed  by  the  Hussian  (Jovern- 
tnent  to  the  >[ussi;lniancleriry.  'I'herc  are  said  to 
be  "JD.OOO  iniiftiH.  inoUahs,  and  other  teachers  in 
European  Russia.  A  majority  of  the  iiopulation 
of  the  Transcauca.sus  district  are  .Moslems,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  As  Russia  has  pushed 
down  toward  the  Persian  and  Afghanistan  biu'- 
ders  she  has  taken  in  more  and  moretiibes  of 
Mohaminedans.  Professor  Arininius  Vambery, 
a  witness  of  the  highest  intelligeiice,  in  writing 
of  these  Moslem  portions  of  the  UiisMian  Empire, 
lias  said  ("Nineteenth  Cciiturv,"  Februiuv, 
189(1,  PI).  2(W-4):  "In  the  cities  of  t'entral  Asia, 
where  Islam  has  taken  much  tinner  root  than  in 
the  t'aneasus  or  the  other  parts  of  the  ^lohani- 
niedaii  world,  there  can  be  no  probability  cd' 
the  old  and  knotty  trunk  of  religious  education 
being  soon  shaken.  On  the  whole,  l.slam  stands 
everywhere  firmly  on  its  feet,  n(n'  can  Chrisii- 
anily  succeed  in  weakening  it.  Indeed,  when 
subjected  to  Christian  rule  it  seems  to  become 
stronger  and  more  stubborn,  and  to  gain  in  ex- 
pansive force.  This  we  see  in  India,  where,  in 
spite  of  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  missionaries 
nud  the  millions  spent  in  their  support,  the  con- 
versiono  to  Islam  become  daily  nune  fre((uenl. 
We  see  this  too  in  Russia,  where  statistics  prove 
that  the  number  of  moscpies  has  considerably 
increased  in  the  course  of  this  century,  and  that 
the  heathen  among  the  Ural-Altaic  ]ieople  are 
more  easily  c(mv<'rted  by  the  Mollah  than  by 
the  Pope.  .  .  .  Bokhara  will  still  long  continue 
to  boast  of  being  the  brightest  siH)t  in  Islam,  and 
her  colleges  will  not  soon  lose  their  attraction 
for  the  studious  yiaith  among  the  Moslems  of 
Inner  Asia." 

The  Hritish  Empire  is  the  greatest  Moham- 
medan power  in  the  worl<l,  in  that  it  rules  over 
more  followers  of  the  Prophet  than  does  any 
c'lier  one  sovereignty.  The  statistics  for  India 
are  elaboratelj'  worked  out.  The  figures  given 
in  the  table  were  those  for  issi,  and  prolial.ly 
sevend  millions  should  be  added  (one  authority 
putting  the  number  of  Jloslems  in  India  as 
80,000,0(10).  Thev  are  ma.sscd  in  Reiigal 
(23.000,000),  Punjab  (13,000.000),  Northwest 
Provinces,  including  Oudh  (0.000,000),  Rombay 
f4.000.000),  Madras  (3,000,000),  Assam  (1.000,- 
000),  Hyderabad  (1,000,000),  Rajputana  (1,000,- 
000),  CUmtral  Inilia  (50,000),  and  the  others  are 
in  Ajmere,  Henir.  Hritish  Runiiali,  Central 
Provinces,  Coorg.  Raroda,  Cochin,  Mysore,  and 
Travancore.  Jlohammedanism  has  consider- 
able influence  in  Ceylon.  In  speaking  of  the 
growth  of  Islam  in  India,  Sir  William  Hunter 
says:  "Islam  is  progressing  in  India  neither 


more  quieklv  nor  more  slowly  than  the  rest  of 
the  i>oi)ula!lon.  If  you  take  a  hasty  view  of 
India  and  add  up  totals,  you  will  tind  that  Islam 
now  has  a  great  many  more  followers  limn  it 
had  10  years  ago.  Hul  you  will  Iind  thai  the 
whole  population  has  incre  .'d."  He  places 
the  incie.'ise  of  Mohaiiinicda  sat  KM  percent, 
during  the  nine  years  for  which  we  have  com- 
parative siatisties. 

The  extent  nf  Islam  in  China  must  remain 
conje<tuial  for  many  years.  Thirty  millions 
may  seem  too  high  a  tigure  (see  Jslatesnian's 
Year  Rook,  ISltd,  p,  413i.  Moslems  are  IouikI 
in  deiiM'  masses  in  the  Province  of  Yunnan 
and  in  Western  Chinese  Tartary,  and  tin  y  are 
also  scattered  in  <'(iinuiuiiilies  Ihnnighoiit  (he 
Kmpire.  The  .Mohaininedan  name  for  (  liiiia 
is  Tung  Tu  ("  f.and  of  the  East  "i.  There  stands 
a  Moliaminedan  mo.s(pie  in  the  southwestern 
angle  of  Pekin.  in  the  midst  of  the  Moslem 
cpiartcr,  where  are  found  3()0,()()0  .Moham- 
medans, Hangchau  is  also  a  stronghold  of 
Islam.  Ret  ween  lS(i.')-73  there  was  a  bloody 
insurrection  among  the  Mohaminedans  of  the 
Kansuli  Province  According  to  Dr.  S.  Wells 
Williams  ("The  Middle  Kingdom,"  rev.  ed, 
lH8;i.  vol.  ii  p.  308),  ilie  introduction  of  Islam 
into  China  was  very  gradual.  It  began  at  the 
.sea  iiorts  of  Canton  and  ilimgehau.  "The 
number  throughout  the  region  north  of  the 
Yaiigl/.  River  cannot  be  stated,  but  it  prob- 
ably exceeds  10,(I(M»,()00,  In  some  places  (hey 
form  a  third  of  the  poimlaiion.  A  missionary 
in  S/.'chuen  reckons  80,tM)0  living  in  one  of 
its  cities."  This  being  so,  it  is  probable  that 
!i(l,()(IO,000  of -Moslems  is  a  c<niservative  estimate 
for  China. 

The  wide  spread  of  Mohammedanism  in  Aus- 
tnilasia  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident.  It 
is  spreading  rai)idly  among  the  whole  Malay 
race,  and  assumes  a  peculiar  type.  It  estab- 
lislu'd  itself  in  the  ilalay  Peninsula  in  the  14th 
century,  and  crossed  into  Sumatra.  .lava,  and  ad- 
jacent islands  in  the  l.ltli  ecnliiry.  thusaiitici- 
imting  the  Portuguese  by  only  a  few  years. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  !Malay  .Aloslems  on 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  the  native  states,  and 
under  the  English  (lag.  Sumatra  (138.500 
sqniin^  miles)  has  a  population  of  3;0(IO,000, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  strict  Mohammedans. 
Java  before  1478  ad.  was  Hindu  in  religion. 
In  that  year  Islam  overthrew  the  chief  Hindu 
principality  of  Majapahit.  and  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  island  to  Mohamniedanism  fol- 
lowed within  the  century.  The  census  tor  1886 
shows  on  this  island  of  .■)(),()()()  s(|uare  miles  a 
popidation  of  31,!t9T,r)((()  (see  Statesman's  Year- 
Rook  1H9(I,  p.  770),  and  of  these  only  11.339 
were  Christians.  ^lohammedanisin  claims  the 
majoiity  of  the  remainder.  The  Celebes,  with 
a  population  of  over  8(10,000,  is  largely  .^loham- 
medan  in  religion.  Islam  had  just  been  in- 
troduced when  the  Portuguese  landed  in  1535. 
It  spread  in  a  hundred  years  over  all  the  dis- 
tricts it  now  occupies.  The  south  peninsula  is 
divided  into  nine  native  .Aloslem  states,  which 
form  a  kind  of  Rugis  confederacy.  Thej-  are 
in  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  North  of  this  is  a 
smaller  .Mandar  <'onfederac}'  of  states,  only 
partly  Moliaminedan.  There  are  Jlo.slems  also 
along  the  north  coast  of  Celebes.  Concerning 
Islam  in  the  Dutcli  possessions,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Schreiber  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society 
says:  "Wherever  Mohammedans  and  heath- 
en are  in  contact,    Islam  is  winning  ground. 
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soniPtlnicH  slowly,  Nomctlino^  mori'  speedily. 
.  .  .  Only  u  sniiill  porlion  of  the  whole  pop- 
llliilioii  reiiiiiiiis  still  heiitheii,  iiiiil  those  only 
HUliill  and  insii;niliciiiit  tribes  seiillered  in  the 
fort'sis  of  Siinmtni  mid  Hoiiico.  'riicrc  are 
some  slronu;  mid  iiiiniistnkiihle  siijiis  of  the  in 
creasini!:  viiror  of  Islmn  In  Dutch  India.  Ae- 
eordiiifj  lo  the  ollleial  sialemenls  iliere  were  in 
ISHIi  not  less  tlian  4H,2;ir  Hadjis  (pilf;riins  to 
.Meeeal  in  .lava  alone,  airaiiisl  ;i;t,8(l2  in  IHTl; 
thus  an  iiierease  of  10  per  cent  within  1 J  years. 
In  Siiinatra  -not  including  Aleheen—  there  were 
8  :il'.'  lladjis  in  \HU  and  l-),:J8r  in  IWIi;  tliii.s 
KM  iiiereiise  of  Hli  per  cent.  In  Borneo  and 
Celelies  they  increased  from  H.OUMo  5  ()74;  llnis 
(!t)  per  eenl.  ,  .  .  Those  Mohainnieilan  seels 
whose  well-known  liosiile  and  mj^nessive 
tendeniies  make  llieni  so  dani;eroiis.  are  more 
and  more  siipplanlinu;  the  mor(-  plaealile-spir- 
iled  folks,  formerly  so  coinmon  amoriirst  the 
.Mohanimedaiis  of  Dnieh  India,  especially  of 
Java.  Another  hardly  less  ominous  sij^ii  is  the 
astonishini;  iirowtli  of  .Mohammedan  schools. 
1m  \mi  there  were  in  Java  lO.SMIJ  of  those 
schools,  nuinlierinjf  1(14,(1(17  pupils;  in  188.5  we 
are  told  there  were  l(i,7(J()  schools,  with  not  les.s 
than  32,5,148  pupils;  thus  within  3  years  an  in- 
crease; of  not  less  than  .55  iier  cent.  l']veii  in  the 
residuney  of  Tapanoeli  in  .Suniiitra.  where  the 
whole  of  Mohainined;inism  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  we  tind  210  such  .schools  and  3,479 
pupils."  (Ueport  of  the  .Missionary  Conference, 
London,  1888.  vol.  i.  iip  31-3.) 

Turnini?  eastward  from  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions, we  tind  .Molianmiudanisiu  constantly 
pushinif  forward.  The  lai|re  islands  of  Hou- 
tonand  .Moimaare  inli.ihited  liy  Moslem  ^^alays. 
The  coast  villai^es  of  Uoiini,  west  of  Ceram,  are 
inh.'diiled  liy  semi-civili/.ed  .Mohammedans.  In 
Ceram  we  liave  villa,i,'es  nominally  .Mohamme- 
dan. In  Aniboyna.  Handa,  (lorain,  Manowolke, 
Ke,  My  sol,  lionihok.and  Suniliawa  there  are  eon- 
sideraiile  numbers  of  .Moslems.  Hall  and  Lom- 
bok  arc  the  onl^'  islands  in  tlu'  Malay  Archipel- 
ago which  maintain  their  old  Hindu  relifjion. 
The  Sulu  Archipeliiiio,  still  further  eastward, 
comprises  150  islands,  inhabited  by  .Mohamme- 
diuis  of  the  Malay  race,  speukinj;  li  peculiar  lan- 
guajre,  which  they  write  with  the  Arabic  charac- 
ter. They  are  ruled  over  by  a  stdtan,  who  claims 
sovereignty  over  part  of  western  Borneo.  Pi- 
racy is  prevalent  in  this  rcirion.  The  Philip- 
pine Islands  have  7,500,000  inliabitants,  4,000.- 
000  of  which  are  unsubdued  .Mohammedan  and 
l)agan  tribes.  The  .Moslems  are  mostly  in  the 
southern  portions  of  this  group.  Taking  all 
t-liese  facts  into  consideration  the  ligures  set 
ilown  in  the  table  for  Islam  in  Australasia  are 
probably  too  small.  There  are  at  least  150,000,- 
000  Moslems  in  Asia  alone. 

Turning  to  Africa,  we  tind  ourselves  in  still 
greater  dillieulty.  The  data  for  Egy|it,  Zanzi- 
bar, Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  are 
correct  enough.  h\n  the  interior  we  are  obliged 
to  u.se  the  estimates  of  travellers  (see  Statesman's 
Year  Hook,  181(0).  We  can  get  even  these 
rough  estimates  for  only  a  few  of  the  tribes.  It 
does  not  seem  exorbitant  lo  put  down  10,000,000 
for  those  unaccounted  for.  Crossing  the  Atlantic 
to  South  America,  we  lind  the  Protestant  mis- 
sioniu'ies  asking  for  Arid)ic  Bibles  to  use  with 
Jloslems  who  have  immigrated  for  purposes  of 
trade. 

IX.  Sects  in  Islam.— It  is  related  that 
Slolmmmed  said,  "  Verily  it  will  happen  to  my 


people  as  It  did  to  tlu!  children  of  Israel.  The 
children  of  Israel  were  divided  into  seventy-two 
sects,  and  my  people  will  be  divided'  into 
seventy-three.  Every  one  of  these  will  go  lo 
hell  e.\cept  one  sect."  If  the  number  was  put 
loo  low  for  the  Christian  .sects  (probably  con- 
fused with  the  Jews),  the  corresponding  num- 
ber is  far  loo  low  for  the  .Moslem  world,  and 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  indieateil  by  the  tra- 
ditional utterance  of  llie  prophet  holds  true 
to-day  in  the  fanatical  world  of  Islam.  Shaykli 
Abdu  'l-l^adir  .says  there  are  1.50  .sects  in  Islum; 
but  there  are  inlinite  shades  between  Iheni 
widch  make  them  practically  innumeralile.  The 
two  grand  divisions  of  the  .Moslem  world  are  Sii  n- 
niles  ('•  tradilionists").  whoiKcoimt  Abu  Bekr, 
Omar,  and  Othman  legitimate  caliphs;  and  tho 
Sliiites(  "followers"),  who  consider  the  lirst  three 
ruleis  after  Mohammed  as  illegitimate  riders,  and 
account  Ali.  the  prophet's  nephew  and  the  hus- 
band of  Faliina,  the  first  trm?  caliph.  The 
Hunnites  embrace!  by  far  the  largeir  part  of  the 
Aloslem  world,  tint  Shiites  being  mainly  con  lined 
to  Persia.  L'poii  tlie  death  of  Mo'awiyu  (.\.ii. 
(10),  Ya/.id  obtained  the  position  of  Innmi  or 
caliph  without  tho  form  of  elei'tion,  and  hence 
arose  the  great  schism,  which  is  as  strong  to-day 
as  evi!r.  The  Shiiies  trace  the  triu'  Imam  down 
through  Ali,  Al-IIa.ssan,  Al  Hiissin,  Ali  Zainu'l- 
Abidin,  .Mohammed  el-Baepr,  .la'far  as-Sadin, 
Miisa  al-Kazini.  Ar-Ilaza,  Mohammed  at-Taqi, 
Ali  an-Naeii,  Al-Hassan.  AlAskari,  and  Mo- 
liammed,  I  he  Imam  al-.Mahdi.  This  last  Imam 
is  believed  by  llu;  Shiites  lo  be  still  alive, 
although  absent  for  a  lime,  and  the}'  claim  that 
he  will  appear  in  (he  last  days  as  the  Mahdl 
("  Director ").  after  which  the  judgment  day 
will  siKin  follow.  5Iiuiy  of  the  Shiites  ctu'ry 
their  veiieralion  for  Ali  .so  far  as  to  account 
him  a  divine  being,  and  even  greater  than  Mo- 
Ininimed.  Besides  these  dilTerences  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  Imams  imd  the  per.son  of  Ali,  the 
Shiiles  dilTer  from  the  Sunnites  in  observing 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Aluharram  in  com- 
memoration of  the  cruel  death  of  the  sons  of 
Ali,  Ilassiui  and  Hossein,  while  the  Sunnites 
observe  only  the  tenth  day  of  .'\Iiduirram  as  the 
day  on  which  God  created  Adam.  The  Shiites 
receive  the  "  (ire-worshippers  '"  as  a  ju'ople  who 
have  received  an  inspired  record  from  God, 
while  the  Sunnites  acknowledge  oidy  Jews, 
Christians,  mul  Moslems  as  such.  The  Shiites 
idlow  pious  fraud  when  in  danger  of  per.secii- 
tion.  Tlie  otlier  dilTerences  have  to  do  with 
liturgies  and  civil  law. 

Alt  hough  the  Shiites  number  only  aiiout  fifteen 
nullions  >)ut  of  two  hundred  millions,  tliej-  have 
about  as  many  subordinate  schisms  aiul  sects  as 
the  Sunintes.  It  is  hard  to  aeeotmt  for  this  ex- 
cept on  the  principle  that  Persia  is  the  nationality 
which  holds  the  iiitluential  Shiites.  The  Per- 
sians are  Aryans,  and  it  may  be  the  outcrop- 
ping of  i)eculiar  Aryan  tendencies,  and  tliat 
Persia  is  the  Germany  of  the  ^Moslem  world. 
The  Persians  have  always  had  sceptical  tenden- 
cies, and  have  demanded  a  high  order  of  religion. 
The  Sunnites  are  divided  into  many  sects,  the 
following  of  which  are  the  most  imjiortaut: 
(1)  the  iianatiyahs  (in  Turkey,  Central  Asia, 
and  Norliiern  India);  (3)  the  Shatl'iyahs (South- 
ern India  and  Egypt);  (8)  the  Malakiyahs 
(Jlorocco,  Barbary,  and  other  parts  of  Africa); 
(4)  the  Ilambaliyahs  (Eastern  Arabia  and  some 
parts  of  Africa). 

In  India  we  find  Sikhism  (Sikh  =  "  a  disci- 
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Jili^  "  or  "  pupil  ").  It  is  rnnflncd  to  tlio  Pim- 
iil),  Hiiil  iN  H  Nlriitigi^  mixture  of  lliiuiu  itnil  .Mo- 
iiunuiciiiiii  idcHH,  liutl  is  paiitlii'iNtid  In  its  ti'ii- 
(It'iicy.  Ntiliiili  Hci/.cil  tliL'  idea  of  tlic  unity  of 
Ooii.  1111(1  ri'diiccd  llic  Hindu  ijimIs  to  tluf  suli- 
ordiiiHic  position  of  anp'ls,  Tlu>  soul  of  ninn 
is  H  my  of  lijflil  from  the  divine  Light,  and 
honec  natiirall  v  sinlens.  Sin  aiwl  niisfortiino  are 
the  re.Hult  of  (lelu.sion.  Tlu!  object  before  the 
believer  in  to  attain  the  total  cesHiition  of  in- 
dividual exiHtenee.  Tlieru  iiru  tlvu  leading 
«ect8  among  the  Sikhs. 

In  I'crsia  we  have  ii  powerful  mid  growing 
seel,  llie  Suli,  which  are  subdivided  into  in- 
iiunieialile  divisions  or  siilj-sccls.  They  all  in- 
<'ul(  lite  blind  HubndsKiou  to  an  inspircfl  guide. 
Hulisin  is  .Mohammedanism  engrafted  on  tho 
primeval  invstieisni  of  Persia.  <tod  only  is  e.\- 
iHteiit:  all  things  are  an  emanation  from  Him; 
religions  arc  matters  of  indilfercnce;  lliere  is  no 
real  ililTercnce  between  good  and  evil;  the  will 
of  mini  is  li.ved  by  God;  the  soul  existed  before 
the  boily;  and  meditation  is  Iht;  method  by 
■which  tiie  soul  niav  progress  along  tlu;  journey 
of  life  so  as  toallain  unitication  widi  (tod. 

In  Arabia  we  lind  the  Wahhabees,  founded 
In  101)1  A.I).,  by  Mohammed,  son  of  Abdti  'I 
Wulihab.  This  .seel  grew  out  of  the  Hambali- 
yah  .sect.  Its  f<iunder  was  the  Luther  of  .Mo- 
liiinunediinism,  calling  Moslems  back  to  the 
original  Scriptures  of  Islam.  lie  projiosed 
to  do  nway  with  .saint-worship,  which  per- 
meated the" Moslem  world.  The  Walihabees 
call  themselves  "unitarians,"  and  cliiiin  tliat 
any  man  who  can  read  the  Koran  and  siicred 
traditions  can  Judge  for  him.self  in  matters  of 
doctrine.  They  forbid  prayers  to  any  prophet, 
Willi,  i)ir,  or  saint.  Tliev  liold  that  at  the  judg- 
ment-day Mohammed  will  obtain  permission  of 
Ood  to  intercede  for  his  jieoplc.  They  forbid 
the  illumination  of  shrines,  or  prayers  and  cere- 
monies in  or  about  them,  not  excepting  .Moliani- 
med's  shrine.  Women  must  not  visit  graves, 
because  they  wce|)  .so  violently.  This  sect  has 
nlways  been  fanatical.  The  sword  was  a])i)eided 
to.  Abdu  '1  Aziz,  the  leader  after  17(15  a.d., 
pushed  his  conciuesl  to  the  limits  of  Arabia, 
lie  was  as.sassinated  in  1803.  His  son  Sa'ud  car- 
ried the  victorious  bannc^r  beyond  the  peninsula, 
and  threatened  tlu?  Turkisli  empire.  ]\Iccca 
was  coiKiuered  in  180;i.  All  sorts  of  ornaments 
and  ])ipes  were  burned.  Tobacco  was  pro- 
hibited on  pain  of  death.  Sa'ud  sent  com- 
mands to  Mohammedan  sovereigns  in  every 
direction  tliat  pilgrims  to  Mecca  mu.st  conform 
to  these  puritan  regulations.  Jlissionaries  were 
sent  out.  Disturbances  were  occasioned  in 
Northern  India.  A  little  later,  Maiioniet  Ali  of 
Egypt  sent  a  strong  force  into  Arabia  under 
Ibrahim  I'asha.  The  Wahhabees  were  thor- 
oughly subdued,  and  Mecca  released  from  the 
strict  rule  of  this  Protestant  phase  of  Islam. 
The  sect  since  that  day  has  made  little  if  any 
progress. 

X.  Agencies  in  use  to  reach  Mohani- 
ined a HH.— Such  being  the  state  of  the  Moslem 
■world,  what  means  are  being  used  to  win  these 
millions  to  Chri.st,  and  what  success  has  up  to 
this  time  attended  the  ctTorts  of  the  church? 
We  nmst  believe  that  God  has  some  beneficent 
aim  in  ■view  even  when  He  allows  Islam  to  arise 
and  spread  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 
Could  we  fully  understand,  we  should  prob- 
ably see  some  underlying  scheme  ot  Provi- 
dence which  is  being  worked  out  before  our 


eyes,  even  though  the  conversion  of  Idolaters 
iiiid  felicli-worsliippers  to  Islam  seems  to  till 
them  witli  a  gloomy  fanaticism  which  resists 
('hristlaiiily  far  more  successfully  than  does 
heathendom  itself.  .Molianunedanism  has  un- 
doubtedly an  elevating  inlliieiiee  upon  the 
lieatheii  It  wins.  It  develops  a  strong  individ- 
uality, it  theoretically  and  most  frci|ucntlv' 
praciically  frees  from  drunkenness,  cannibal- 
ism, gambling,  and  tin?  more  degrading  heathen 
iiracticcs.  It  elevates  womanhood  iind  the  fain- 
llv  to  a  certain  degree.  It  gives  a  regular  order 
of  life,  and  has  introduced  letters  evcrywhero 
it  has  gone.  Its  use  of  tlieswoid  recnlls  tho 
method  by  which  Christianilv  has  niiide  its 
largest  territorial  coiKpiests  (tierniany.  Spain, 
South  and  Central  AmericH.  Siberia,  (tc.). 
With  ihiMAception  of  tlu?  .Malidi  nioveniciit  on 
the  upper  Nile,  its  method  of  propiigandii  to-day 
is  peaceful  and  successful.  'I'lie  startling  fact 
is  that,  although  Christian  missions  have  been 
in  contact  with  Islam  lor  so  many  years,  so  lit- 
tle real  progress  has  been  miide  in  wiiiiiliig  in- 
dividual .Nloliuiuiiicdiins  to  Cliiist.  The  task 
has  appeared  so  torniidiible,  that  no  great  mi.s- 
siiinarv  society  has  been  organized  with  the 
special  object  of  reaching  them,  although  we 
have  several  societies  for  the  conversion  of  the 
.lews,  wlio  number  at  most  eight  millions  as 
contrasted  with  two  hundred  million  .Moslems. 
Wc  are  dealing  with  Islam  iiicideiilally.  Tlie 
best  that  can  be  said  is  that  up  to  this  iinie  wo 
have  been  laying  foundations,  and  pcrlmi)s  tiii.s 
is  all  thai  could  have  been  done.  At  any  rale 
some  of  our  foundation  stones  will  be  abiding. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  p\it  into  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Koran  the  Christiiiii  Si'iiptiires. 
The  Aiiibic  IJible.  triinslated  by  Dis.  Eli  Smith 
and  Van  Dyck.  and  |>iiblished  iit  Heyroiit, 
Syria,  is  accoiinted  one  of  the  linesl  Iranslations 
in  existence,  and  is  being  distributed  nil  over 
the  Moslem  world  from  .Siena  Leone  to  Java. 
When  Mohammedans  can  be  convinced  that 
this  Uible  is  piacticidly  the  original  Scriptures 
which  !Molianimcd  considered  to  be  inspired 
records,  a  great  deal  will  have  been  gained. 
In  lands  where  Arabic  is  not  the  vernacular 
this  Arabic  translation  is  read  imnv  freely  by 
^Mohammedans  than  in  countries  where  that 
language  is  in  common  use,  for  they  do  not 
apjiear  to  be  yielding  a  point  to  the  Cliris- 
tiiiii  niissii>naries,  who  do  their  main  work  with 
the  nia.-ses  by  means  of  a  local  vernacular  trans- 
lation. The  Arabic  Bible  is  far  iiku'c  ellective 
than  any  missionary  society  we  could  organize, 
and  which  might  send  forth  an  army  of  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  second  great  agency  for  reaching  Lslani 
is  the  Christian  schools  and  colleges  .scattered 
now  all  over  the  Mohammedan  world.  Hobert 
College  on  the  Bosphorus,  Anatolia  College  at 
Marsovan,  Euphrates  College  at  Ilarpoot,  Cen- 
tral Turkey  College  at  Aintab,  Oroondah  Col- 
lege in  Persia,  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at 
Beyrout,  As.siout  College  in  Egypt,  and  Jallmi 
College  in  Ceylon  are  a  few  of  the  list.  In 
Western  Africa  at  Sierra  Leone  and  in  Liberia, 
and  in  Eastern  Africa  at  ^Mombasa,  we  have 
similar  institutions.  The  great  universities  of 
India  carried  on  by  the  government  and  by  the 
missionary  agencies  are  reaching  Mohamme- 
dans. All  of  these  institutions,  and  thousands 
of  others,  especially  of  a  lower  grnde,  are  con- 
stantly adding  to  a  Christian  literature  which 
is  bringing  a  Christian  civilizaMou  effectively 
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Ix'Tiii't'  lliu  Mi)lmiiiiii('(luiiH,  will)  111  the  Middles 
Aifi'M  wiTi'  lenders  III  Mclencc,  plitloHopliy,  liter- 
uliirc,  mill  arl. 

A  lllilil  iiiiriiey  Id  l)e  liieiitioiied  !h  IIii'  |(er- 
Koiiiil  iiilliiiiice  iif  the  Chrisiiiin  iniMsloiiiiiv, 
uhiise  hiiliie  is  nil  eXMliiple  of  whiit  (  lirj^tiitliily 
I'll!  ill).  Silent  iiitlileiiies  are  simieliinis  the 
liKisI  ell'eilive.  The  ineiliiiil  inissloiiiuy  i«  es- 
peelally  suieeHHl'iil  in  reneliini:  all  irniiles  of  hd- 
eiely.  Mi)haiiinieilaiis  riiiely  iilteiiil  reliirious 
Chiisliaii  services,  hut  lliey  aie  respeeHiil  iiii 
the  St  reels,  iis  a  rule,  iinil  weliDiiie  Ihe  niisslon- 
iiry  Id  llieir  lionies  In  iimiiy  eases  Ihiv  are 
CDiiviiieeil  Ihal  ( 'hii-liiinily  is  llie  true  reh^jlDii, 
l)Ul  are  alraiil  Id  aekiiowleiltce  Clirisl  openl}' 
lor  fear  dI'  soeial  Dslnieisiii,  it'  nut  of  legal  per- 
Hueulliin  mill  inarlyriloiii. 

WilliDUl  alleinplirii,'  lo  exhaust  Iho  catulDpuo 
of  ajieneies  in  use  In  reaehin;;  .Mohaniinedans, 
we  will  ineMliiin  laslly  I'ri)teslanlisin  or  evaii- 
jrelleal  Cluisliaiiily  as  Iliu  onlv  phase  of  Chris- 
liaiiily  likely  to  "he  sueeessful  in  Ihls  j;reat 
work.  I'ielures  and  iina>;es  useil  in  Ihe  servieo 
of  the  (Ireek  Orlliodox,  Koinaii  Calholie,  Cop- 
tie,  Neslorian,  Ahyssiiiiaii,  iind  other  deeayed 
forms  of  Clirisiianily  are  utterly  revolting  to 
followers  of  Mohainmed,  and  ehurehes  using 
these  ean  never  hope  to  make  headway  uinoiig 
MDlmmmeilans.  'I'he  simple  gospel  simply 
l)roilaime(l,  must  he  Ihe  ell'eelive  weapon. 

The  nimiher  of  sineere  .Mohamiiieilans  who 
have  '  len  reached  suece.Hsfully  Is  Hinall.  In 
the  Turkish  Kmpire  it  is  still  death  to  these  re- 
ligionist-, to  embrace  Christianity.  In  Africa 
a  few  individuals  have  become  Christians.  A 
few  in  I'ersia  and  still  more  in  India  have 
tunied  to  Christ.  The  interesling  successes 
that  irlve  us  hope,  have  heen  achieved  in  Dutch 
India  (.lava  and  Sumatra).  Aeeording  to  Dr. 
Selirelher,  "  (^f  Ihe  eleven  thousand  converted 
in  .lava,  all  of  them,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
Were  won  from  amongst  the  .Mohammedans. 
And  in  Sumatra  also,  where  Ihe  numher  of 
Christians  since  1878  has  increased  from  2,500 
to  12,000,  there  are  hundreds  of  Mohammedan.s 
who  have  heen  baptized  by  our  ndssioiiaries 
during  the  (msl  few  years,  or  are  under  instruc- 
tion for  baptism  ju.st  now  (1888).  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  country  where  so  many 
converts  have  been  won  from  Isliun  in  our 
days  as  is  the  cn.se  in  Dutch  India,  or  where  it 
seems  more  easy  to  win  many  more  of  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  increased  vigor  of  Islam 
in  this  region,  it  is  not  growing  in  Ihe  same 
ratio  as  Chri.stianity;  and  although  the  numbers 
of  Jlohinnmedans  are  swelled  yearly,  very  con- 
siderably indeed  by  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population,  the  number  of  converts  from  hea- 
thenism to  Islam  is  very  probably  far  below 
that  of  converts  made  by  the  Christian  mission- 
nries;  and  whereas  conversions  from  Christian- 
ity to  Islam  are  almost  never  heard  of,  thou- 
sands of  Mohammedans  are  coming  over  from 
the  adherents  of  the  False  Prophet  to  Jesus 
Christ,  our  only  Saviour."  (See  Report  Miss. 
Conference,  Loiid.  1888,  vol.  i.  pp.  22-3.) 

Sir  William  Hunter,  an  authority  on  the 
statistics  of  India,  says  that  while  Mohamme- 
dani.sm  is  increasing  in  that  peninsula  at  the  rate 
of  lOi  per  cent  in  nine  years,  the  Christian  pop- 
\dation  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  (54  per  cent 
iu  the  sjune   ime. 

In  Persia  .'(fohammedanisin  seems  to  he  dis- 
integrating through  internal  forces.  That 
country  stands  midway  iu  the  Mohammedan 


world.  Over  a  hundred  conlllcling  Moslem 
HCclH  are  found  aniniig  the  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions of  this  .\ryaii  nice  dwilliiig  between  the 
Ciisplan  and  the  i'ei>ian  (iulf.  Itussiim  and 
Kiigllsli  Inlhiences  are  preiloiiiinanl.  The  natu- 
rally sceptiriil  I'ersian  mind  is  open  to  new  in- 
llile'nces,  In  some  impurlalil  respects  Persia  is 
a  striileLrii^  piiiiii  in  Islam.  If  It  could  be  won 
to  Christ  Islam  would  be  cut  in  two.  There 
nie  indiciitiiins  that  grent  traiisfDrinatioiis  may 
take  place  in  Persia  at  a  not  ilistani  date. 

On  ihe  whole  I  here  is  everything  to  encourage 
llie  Christian  (  hurcli  to  move  furward  upon  this 
its  greatest  organi/ed  enemy.  In  the  near  fiiluru 
the  battle  must  lie  sipiaiely  joilliil.  Civili/.a- 
lion  is  slowly  but  surely  opening  Ihe  way. 
Hifore  long  all  political  oiiposition  to  Ihe  jirop- 
iigalion  of  Christianity  In  .Moslem  lands  will  be 
over.  The  followei  s  of  ( 'hrist  nevi'r  had  a  mori! 
serious  uiiileitaUing  on  hand  when  liMiked  at 
from  the  Iheologi'iil,  social,  ethical,  or  imliti- 
cal  standpoint.  It  calls  for  the  keenest  inind.s 
and  the  most  consecrated  hearts.  We  shall 
succeed.     "Dcusvult." 

IVIoliiiwk  VerNloii.— The  Mohawk  be- 
longs to  the  languages  of  Is'ortii  America,  and 
is  spoken  by  Indians  west  of  Niagara  Falls. 
In  17IM)  the  Rev.  .Mr.  Freeman  translated  the 
(iospel  of  Matthew,  and   some  clinplers  were 

iirinleil  by  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society, 
>iew  Yorii,  1714.  In  1787  anoiiier  translation 
of  iMatlhew  by  Joseph  Brant,  a  -Mohawk  chief, 
was  printed  in  London  at  the  cost  of  the  crown; 
and  another  with  Knglish  in  parallel  columns, 
by  the  New  York  District  llible  Society,  in 
1821».  Tlie  (jospel  of  John  was  translated  by 
John  Norton,  a  chief  of  the  3Iohawks,  and  pub- 
lishi'd  at  London,  1805,  by  the  Hritish  and  For- 
eign Hible  Society.  Another  edition  was  ])ub- 
lishi'd  by  the  American  Hible  Society  at  New 
York  in  1818.  In  1832  Ihe  three  KjiLstles  of 
John,  translated  by  Uev.  Mr.  Williams,  and 
the  (tospel  of  Luke,  translated  by  A.  Hill,  a 
Mol.awk  ddef,  were  |)rinted  at  New  York  by 
the  Young  .Men's  Bible  Society,  and  in  1835 
the  Acts  of  the  Ai)oslles  and  the  Epistles  to  the 
Homans  and  Gahilians  by  the  .same  translator. 
In  1830  the  .same  Society  published  the  Epistles 
to  the  Pliilippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians, 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  translated  by  an 
educated  Mohawk.  The  latter  also  translated 
the  Book  of  Isaiah,  which  was  ))ublished  in 
1843  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  also  by  the  AmcTican  Bible  Society  iu  1848. 

(Specimen  verse.    John  3 ;  16.) 

Dcen  ne  Yehovah  egb  oq.s'bBkoDorougbkwa 
'  n'oDgwe,  nene  rodewendeghton  nene  raonhion 
rodewcdoa  rohb&wbk,  nfiDB-£>nghka  kioK  teya- 
kawegbdaghkoil  raopbage  yaghten  a-ongb- 
tonde,  ok  dengboon  aoDtebodlyeadaae  oe  fiteriUt 
adonheta. 

niolcpoiolc,  town  in  the  Transvaal,  East 
South  Africa,  on  a  branch  of  the  Limpopo, 
northwest  of  Pretoria.  Mi.ssion  station  of 
L.  M.  S.;  1  missionary  and  wife,  174  church- 
members,  1  out-station,  2  .schools,  208  scholars. 

Molokaiii,  a  sect  of  liiisi-ian  dis,senters, 
many  of  whom,  having  been  expelled  from  lius- 
sia,  have  settled  in  Ihe  Caucasus  and  Bulgaria. 
(See  M.  E.  Church  (North),  Bulgarian  Mission.) 
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l?l«»lii«'«'iiN  (II'  M|il4>t>  InIiiimIm,  m  irriMip  of 
till'  liiiliMii  i>i'  ^ImIiiv  Arrliipi'liijri".  sfiilli'ii'd  over 
till'  sen  liiiiii  Ci'lciiis  (111  llic  ciisl  lo  I'lipiiii  on 
llic  wcsl,  1111(1  lidlii  llic  l'liilip|iiii('s  lo  I'iliior. 
Arcii,  I'J. 111(1  s(piiiii'  miles.  'I'lic  miiiilitr  of 
tlicst'  islniids  is  siiid  to  lie  scvcnil  luiiulicds. 
Miiiiv  of  Iliciii  lire  siimll  iiiul  iiiiinliiiliilcd, 
'I'lic  liu'cc  isliinds  arc  I'cniiu.  (Jilolo.  iind 
lldoro.  Ncmly  nil  iiri-  moiiiitiiiiioiis.  The  cli- 
iimic  islioi,  lull  not  cxccssivclv  so.  I'opuhilion 
(('Slimmed  lSf<S)  ;i;o.'.>IS  unlives  and  over  V.MHIO 
JMiropeaiis.  The  unlive  )iopiilalioii  eoiisisls  of 
two  riiees,  the  Malavs  and  the  l'a|>uaiis.  'I'lu' 
Malay  is  llie  eommoii  laiiuiKi^;^ ,  :;i!d  tlie  Araliie 
cliaraclef  is  emploved  in  wriliiii;  it.  Moliani- 
liiedaiiisui  is  the  prevailint:  reliirion,  liiil  sonic 
few  profess  ('hrislianilv.  1'lie  laws  are  eliielly 
founded  on  Ihe  preeepis  of  the  Koiaii.  The 
chief  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
Missionary  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Nelher- 
hinds  Mis-sionary  Society,  csjiccially  in  C'eniiii 
Ol.v.). 

UttlilliK,  villaire  of  .Vssjini.  liorderinij  on 
the  plain  of  .^ssain.  ;t5  miles  south  of  Silisauar. 
Cliinate  cooler  than  usual  for  Assam.  I'opii- 
latioii,  iriO  to  "ilH),  .\s  Napis.  |{eli;;ioii.  deinoii 
worship.  Social  eoiidilion  p'od;  fjimily  rela- 
tions dislinci  ;  woman  iH'specled.  Missioiistalion 
A.  U.  M.  I  .  (1N7(I);  1  niissioiiary  and  wife,  Kt 
n.'itivc  helpers.  S  out  slalivms,  It  churches,  tiit 
cluircliniemlicis,  Kit)  school  I'liildrcii.  Contri- 
butions, lf^>y.lK). 

MoiiihiiNii,  a  small  island  on  the  east  ecvist 
of  .Vfrica,  I  south  laliiude,  wiiich  wa.sthellist 
station  o(  the  ('  M.  S.  in  Kasi  Africa  (lt<lt\ 
iind  is  now  with  two  olher  slalions  the  Mom- 
basa dislriet.  .V  medical  work  is  carried  on 
aiiioni!:  the  slaves  of  the  Swalii'.i  peojde.  and 
the  .\rabsiind  ricli  Hindus  are  very  willinir  t" 
assist  the  docior.  There  air  01  cornmuiiicant.s, 
!j  schools,  v;t<()  scholars. 

MitllllNlir,  eily  in  Macedonia,  l^uropeaii 
Turkey,  in  a  valley  l.TiMl  feel  above  the  sea, 
1(H)  miles  uorlhwest  of  Saloniea.  (.'limale  lem- 
iierate.  I'opulalion,  U,"),()(H),  Uulirariaus.  Turks, 
\Vallael)s,  .Vllianians,  (Jypsies.  Social  coii- 
ditioii,  civili/.ed  Mission  slalion  A.  H.  ('.  K. 
M.  (IS7;!);  ','  missionaries  and  wives,  v'  oilier 
ladies,  S  unlive  helpers,  Ti  oul  slalions,  irJeom- 
munieanls,  1  school,  it")  sclioliirs.  (See  Bul- 
garia and  Macedonia.) 

iVI<»ll(-l«»VII,  town  in  Central  North  Mex- 
ico, southeast  of  CliiliualiiiM.  iiortliw t'sl  of  Hit 
bao.  Mis,sion  station  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
(.Miiirch  (SoullO;   1  missionary. 

?ni4iiiKli)  r  (  MuiiirirV  a  town  of  Heiiu'al.  In- 
dia, on  llic  (ianncs.  l?cinir  very  old,  it  is  not  in 
a  !::(vo(l  eoiidilion;  bnl  ils  niiiiicrous  tcinplcs,  elc  . 
give  it  a  very  prelly  appcanince.  and  ils  pic- 
lures(pie  scenery  aial  licallhv  cliiiiale  make  it 
a  great  resort  for  invalids.  i'opiilMlion,  ")."), :!7'.', 
Hindus,  Moslems,  elc.  Mission  slalion  Kap- 
tisi  Missioiouv  Socictv  ;  ;!  missidiiaries,  1  evaii- 
gelisl,  SI  chiirch  nieinbers,  1  out  station,  'MO 
si'hool  eldldren, 

]Vl4lll(t«»l    VcrNliillM.-  The    Mongol     Ian 
gliage   belongs    lo   Ihe    Mongol   branch   of  the 
T'ral  .\ltiiie  family  of  hingiiages,  and  is  spoken 
ill  Mongolia.     Tlii'iv  exist  four  dilloruut   vcr 
giuus  in  ihu  Mou^ul, 


1.  Tl'i<  Lili'vorji  .Vi>»(/i'/.  used  in  .Mongolia.  A 
transhilioii  of  the  eld  Tcsiaiiieiil  into  the  I,it- 
eiary  Mongol  was  etVceled  bv  Messrs.  K.  Stnlly- 
brnss  and  \V.  Swan  of  llio  f.ondon  .Missi(iiiary 
Society,  and  printed  at  St  I'elcisburg  in  KS-I(>. 
A  liaiislation  of  Ihe  New  Tcstameiil  w.-is  inadc 
by  Ihe  same  scholars,  and  piintcd  in  ISKi  at. 
the  expense  of  Ihe  Hritish  and  Foreign  lUble 
Soiiely.  The  same  Socieiy  published  in  ISSO 
an  edilion  of  the  New  Teslaineiil  in  Mongolian 
chnraclcrs,  under  the  ediloiship  of  .Vntoine 
Schiefner  and  I'nd'.  I'ozdiiiclV,  and  in  ISSl  an 
edilion  in  Maiiehu  charaeler. 

",'.  '/'/((■  SortlKiii  or  lliiriiit  (\>!!iiiiiii,il,  which 
is  us(>(l  by  the  Huriats  on  Lake  llnikal,  to  the 
number  of  iiboiit  irtO.dtHt,  of  whom  only  some 
are  Christians.  At  the  beginning  of  ilie  pres- 
ent century  Dr  Schmidt,  aided  by  two  Hiiriat- 
nobles,  comnieiiecd  a  traiislalioii  of  the  New 
Teslamenl  into  the  Muriat  ColKupiial,  which 
was  printed  at  St.  Pcbrsburg  in  IS'M. 

!l.  '/'//(•  Siiil/iifi  or  Kiilkiiiis  i'lilli'i/iii'iil. — A 
translation  into  this  dialect,  w  liieli  is  spoken  in 
Chinese  .Mongolia,  was  uiidcrtakeii  by  Ihe  l{ev. 
.1.  lOdkilis  of  Ihe  Loiuhm  Missionary  Society, 
and  ,1.  .1.  Sclierescbeivsky  of  the  Anierienn 
Missions.  The  (iosiid  of  Matthew  was  pub- 
lished at  Tekin  in  loT'.'. 

•I.  '/'/(('  \y(\lirii  Moiiiioliitn  or  l\iihiiiik\~  '\'\w 
Kalinuks  or  Wolern  Mongols  occupy  a  large 
.steppe  ill  llie  soulbeasi  of  Hussia  in  I'.uropc.  U 
slretches  from  tic  beinl  of  the  \dli.'a  at  Sarep- 
t!l  westward  tic.vard  the  Hon,  and  soiilliward 
toward  Ihe  Knlan.  .Vs  early  as  ISO.sihc  aid  of 
the  Mrilisli  and  Korei'::ii  llible  Soeicly  in  pro- 
viding Scriplnrcs  in  ivalmuk  for  the  "Moravian 
Mission  at  Sarepta  wa.  sought.  The  (ircpara- 
tioii  of  a  version  was  ntriislcd  to  N  .lames 
Sehmidi  of  the  mission,  and  in  ISpJ  tlic  Dos- 
pcl  of  Mallhew  was  ready.  It  was  printed  at. 
SI.  I'eteisburg  in  '.Sl."> 'for  the  Mrilish  and 
Foreign  Kible  Society,  and  was  the  lirsl  book 
ever  iirinted  in  tliat  language.  .\  second  edi- 
tion lollowed  in  ISIT,  and  in  IS'.'t)  the  Oospel  of 
.lolin  was  uddcd,  the  Kiiiperor  Alexander  1. 
sharing  the  cost  of  its  preparation.  In  IS'.".!  the 
(h)spels  and  Acts  were  jnit  to  press,  and  on- 
versions  to  Chiislianity  were  aiipeiiring  a.  the 
fniil  id'  the  previous  circulation  of  the  two  Oos- 
pels.  The  suppression  of  Ihe  mission  brought, 
all  this  good  work  lo  an  abrupt  end. 

In  1S77  a  new  edilion  of  the  above  named 
(Jospel  of  .lohii  was  greatly  needed,  but  llie 
necessary  type  and  a  conipelcnl  proof  reader 
were  no  longer  to  be  iiad.  So  an  old  co|>y  was 
taken  to  pieces  and  pholograpln  d  upon  /\\\v 
pl.Mtes,  from  which  a  new  edilion  «. as  piinied 
and  bound  in  .'i  more  atlraclive  and  seiviceablo 
form  than  before.  This  book  has  iml  been  cir- 
enlalcd  in  Siberia.  However,  a  fresh  version 
has  been  lor  some  years  in  iirogrcss  for  the 
good  of  Ihe  Kaliniiks.  I'rof.  t'o/ilniell,  of  llio 
Iniversiu  of  I'elcrsbuig.  was  luilhoii/cd  by 
the  Hiitis'li  Uible  So(  iiiy  lo  prepare  a  Iransla- 
lion  id'  Ihe  New  rc>lMiiieiil  The  four  Oospels 
were  published  in  iss;.  and  llie  eiilire  New 
Teslamenl  in  ISSS.  The  (ililion  was  large, 
.since  according  lo  slalislics  in  ISliil  the  numlier 
(d'  Kalinuks  in  Kuropeaii  Hussia  should  bo 
int.Slid.  in  Asialie  Itus-ia  l(t,tKt(i.  in  China  05:1,. 
(MH)  souls,  or  a  urand  total  of  ■l!tl.,'ttl(l,  iiovscssed 
of  a  eonimon  language,  not  indeed  devoid  of 
dialectical  peculiarities,  but  muliially  iutelli- 
^iblv,  uud  imving  u  cuiiiiuoii  lilvmturu. 
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IVIoiiKollii,  "t1u<  Iniid  of  thu  Monjrols,"  is 
n  vast  ^mrl  of  Ihc  ciwniro  of  Cliiim  ((j.v.)  lyiii>; 
ill  tlu<  Ulterior  of  Asiii,  coinprisiii!;  l,!10(),(M)l) 
K'Hiarc  mill's  of  fcrriiorv  liflwci-ti  liililiitli'  1!7 ' 
luiil  51  north,  iiinl  loiigltudi'  Srr'  mul  I'.T)  ciist. 
On  llio  norllt  it  is  boumli-il  liy  Sibcriii,  on  tlio 
t'list  by  Miincliuriii.on  tin'  souih  liy  I'liinii  iirojior, 
luul  on  the  west  by  Kiist  'rurkostmi  luul  .Inn 
JTiirla.  Its  po|>nlntioii  is  cNtiiniitcd  nt  a.rtOO.iHM), 
ono  tlfth  of  whom  iiro  ("liint'sc.  A  liiah  iilatfun 
U.(  fot't  above  sea  li-vcl  oicupii's  the  irroalcr 
pari  of  the  rcsioii.  In  llio  cfnli-c  is  tin-  nescrt 
of  Holii.  where  .'oinil  anil  stones,  tiust  in  snnnner 
antl  snow  in  wiiiler.  render  lialiitalion  iinliear- 
able.  'I'he  nortlnrn  (lart  is  oeeiipled  by  rani;es 
of  monuliiins  formlnu-  iiarl.  of  the  .Mtai  elmin. 
(•n  its  slopes  rise  Ihe  Selenpi,  the  Kerlow,  mid 
dnon,  whieli  lovin  the  .Vinonr.  In  the  south  are 
rich  meadow-lands,  which  alTord  finxl  for  eat 
tie.  Chinese  have  introduced  airricultnre  to 
some  extent.  Mountain  ranircs  are  auaiii  found 
Oil  the  west.  On  the  cast  is  a  strip  of  fertile 
land.  On  the  southeast  of  the  desert  of  (iobi  is 
the  mountain  ransrc  of  .Maslian.  which  reache* 
In  .some  places  the  helulit  of  I."), 0(10  feel  above 
the  sea  Aloni;-  its  hills  pasture  land  is  found. 
The  climate  is  in  jreneral  cold,  Miliject  to  sud- 
den cliMUircs,  and  in  summer  iiiloleridily  hot. 

.Mission  work  in  Mon>rolia  is  carried  ou  by 
the  .V.  U.  (V  !•'.  M.    (See  Kalian.) 

!VI«»ii|t«»lN,  the  term  iriven  to  a  lar>>:e  branch 
of  the  human  family,  which  has  been  desiL^naled 
'I'nranian  by  late  t'tlmolofrisls.  It  com|irlses,  in 
its  proper  liiMitalioii,  tln<  horiles  of  ("entral 
Asia,  thu  liurluts,  lia-slikim,  and  l^aln^tleks  and. 
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niort  widely,  the  Chinese,  Indo-Chincac,  Tibc 
tuns,  nuniK'sc,  Siiinu'se,  .Ihihiucsl",  Eskimo, 
^iimoic'ds,  Finns,  Lapps,  Turks,  Tiirtars,  mui 
Sliiiryais.  In  very  ancient  times  liiey  formed 
tlie  "Median  Empire  in  C^lialdea,  llioiiirli  tliey 
are  tlie  elianicleristie  nomadie  peojile.  Anollier 
oll'slioot  settled  in  llie  plains  of  ("liina  at  ii  re- 
mote i)erioil.  'I'o  tlu!  (ireeks  tlie  Montrols  were 
known  as  Seytliians,  to  the  Homans  as  Iliins. 
Under  (ieiijilii's  Khan,  in  the  l!3lli  eentiiry,  tliey 
overran  and  eoiKiiiereil  tlie  greater  part  of  Asia, 
and  Hiis>ia  ami  Umigary  in  Eurojie.  'I'lie 
]\lon,i:ols  jiroper  are  divided  into  three  lirnnches: 
llie  Kast  Moiiiiols,  the  West  Monjiols,  and  the 
Ihiriats.  Of  tlie  East  ^Monjiols  the  Klialkas  in- 
habit the  reuion  north  of  the  Gobi,  the  !?hara 
Alongols  are  found  south  of  the  Gobi  along  the 
Great  Wall,  and  the  Sliairagut  are  found  in 
Taugul  and  >iorth  Tibet.  The  West  Mongols 
are  found  in  Kokimor,  Kansiih,  on  the  ea.stern 
slope  of  the  Thianshan  >Iountains,  and  man}' of 
tliem  under  the  name  of  Kalmucks  are  under 
the  rule  of  Uussiii.  The  Biiriats  are  in  the 
liussiau  province  of  Irkutsk,  around  Lake 
Baikal. 

The  original  ^Mongols  are  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Latham:  "Face  broad  and  flat;  the  cheek- 
bones stand  out  laterally  and  the  nasal  bones 
are  depre.ssed.  The  eyes  are  oblique;  the  dis- 
tance between  them  is  great,  and  the  carunculic 
are  concealed.  The  iris  is  (lark,  the  cornea  yel- 
low. The  eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imperfect 
arch,  black  and  scanty.  The  complexion  is 
tawny,  the  stature  low.  The  ears  are  large, 
standing  out  from  the  head;  the  lips  thick  and 
fleshy,  forehead  low  and  tlat,  and  the  hair  lank 
and  "thin."  In  the  more  civilized  nations  of 
^Mongol  origin  these  original  characteristics 
havebeen  modifled  more  or  less. 

The  language  of  the  >Iongols  is  found  in 
three  dialects  corresponding  to  the  division  of 
tlie  race  as  above  given.  It  is  written  perpen- 
dicularly from  above  down  and  from  left  to 
right.  Seven  vowels  and  seventeen  consonants 
arc  represented  (see  Mongol  Versions).  Hiiddh- 
ism  is  the  most  prevalent  form  of  religion, 
though  Confucianism  and  Jlohammedaiiisni 
have  had  their  intiueuce  ujwn  the  races  nearest 
to  China  and  India. 

moiitfwv,  East  Central  Africa,  north  of  the 
Limpopo  River,  very  near  Inhambane.  IMission 
station  A.  H.  C,  F.  M.;  2  niis.si()naries  and  wives. 
The  headquarters  of  the  East  (Neutral  Africa 
Mission,  with  a  training-school  of  23  members. 
The  organization  of  a  church  has  been  delayed, 
although  tliere  are  a  munber  desiring  church- 
membership. 

Honroviii,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
Liberia,  west  coast  of  Africa,  so  named  in  honor 
of  President  Monroe  of  the  United  States,  stands 
at  the  foot  of  Cape  Mensurado,  in  Monrovia 
Bay.  The  town  is  laid  out  in  American  style, 
but  cocoa-nut  palms  and  mango-trees  give  a 
tropical  a.spect  to  the  place.  The  climate  is  not 
excessively  hot  ;  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  not  more  than  81  F.,  with  daily  varia- 
tions between  77°  and  86°.  In  the  dry  season 
the  intense  heat  of  the  day  is  followed  by  cooler 
nights.  But  the  climate  is  considered  very 
dangerous  for  Europeans,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  marsh-fever.  The  population  is 
estimu'ed  at  3,400,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  ne- 
groes. Mission  station  of  the  Metaodist  Episco- 
pal Church  (North);  2  missionaries,  853  church- 


mombcrs.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  4  mis- 
sionaries, 2  ladies,  4  out-stations,  76  communi- 
cants. Presbyterian  Church  (North);  1  mission- 
ary, 53  communicants. 

mtoiile  Allt'jire,  a  city  of  Northern  Brazil, 
in  tlie  (listiiet  of  Pcniambuco.  Station  of  tlic 
Pn!sbyteriaii(.'liiirch  (South),  U.S.A.;  1  native 
pastor,  20  cliureh-members,  25  Sunday-scholars, 

ITIoiilc  C'lii'iwli,  station  of  the  Baptist 
^Missionary  Societj*  in  San  Domingo,  West  Indies; 
2  evaiigelist.s,  24  church-members,  62  scholars 

in<>iite|;o  Bii)',  town  in  .lamaica.  West 
Indies,  on  the  noitli  coast.  Population,  6.0U0. 
Mi.ssion  station  of  U.  P.  Clinrch  of  Scotland; 
1  missionary,  224  churcli-members. 

moiiti'iiioreloM,  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  Siuiie  name,  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  I^Iex- 
ico,  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Climate  hot,  but 
healthful.  Population  about  9,000,  chiefly 
mixed  Spanish  and  Indian.  Language,  Spanish. 
Religion,  Boniaii  Catholic.  Social  condition, 
civilized.  An  ont-station  of  Matamoras,  Mexico, 
Presbyterian  Church  (South);  1  organized 
church  (18  added  during  1888),  4  preaching 
places,  1  Sabbath-school. 

ITIoiitviit'Kro,  an  independent  principality 
in  European  Turkey.  It  is  bordered  on  the 
south  or  southeast  by  Scutari  and  Kossovo,  vila- 
yets of  Turkey,  on  the  cast  bj'  the  Sanjak  of 
Novi  Bazar,  tind  on  tlie  northwest  by  Her- 
zegovina. A  narrow  strip  of  Austrian  territory 
separates  it  from  the  Adriatic  on  the  west,  ex- 
cepting where  the  newly  aeciuired  districts  of 
Anlivari  and  Dulcigno  give  it  a  seaboard  of  28 
miles  in  length.  The  entire  area  is  estimated 
at  3,030  square  miles,  with  an  extreme  length  of 
100  miles  and  a  width  of  80.  The  popnlaiion  is 
estimated  at  236,000.  The  principal  cities  are: 
Cettinje,  the  capital;  Podgoridza,  Dulcigno, 
Danilograd. 

Th(!  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  ac- 
cordinjj'to  the  constitution  dating  from  1852. 
The  prince  holds  the  executive  authority,  and  a 
state  council  has  the  legislative  power;  practi- 
call}'  the  will  of  the  ]iriiiee  is  law. 

The  religion  of  the  kingdom  is  the  Greek 
Church,  and  that  too  is  under  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  i)rince,  who  appoints  the  bi.sliops. 
Nominally,  church  and  slate  are  independent. 
The  number  of  adherents  is  222,000;  the  Mo- 
hammedans number  10,000,  and  the  Hoinau 
Catholics  4,000.  Elementarj'  education  is  com- 
])ulsory  and  free,  government  supporting  the 
.schools.  In  188!>,  3,000  male  and  300  female 
pupils  attended  70  elementary  schools. 

The  Montenegrins  are  Slavs  of  the  Servian 
(((.v.)  stock, and  have  many  noble  characteristics. 
A  dialect  of  the  Servo-Illyriau  Slavonic  is  the 
language  spoken.  Agriculture  is  the  leading 
occupation  of  the  j)e()ple,  and  live-stock  of  all 
kinds  are  reared. 

There  are  no  missionary  societies  at  work  in 
Montenegro.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  have  tran.slated  the  Bible  into  Servian 
and  Croatian. 

Monlert')',  capital  of  the  State  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico,  450  mih^s  north-norlliwest  from 
Mexico  City,  and  6  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Maure  Mountains,  Climate  compara- 
tively mild,  but  subject  to  sudden  changes, 
and  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  drought  and 
ralu.    Population  (1869),  13,534,  chiefly  people 
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of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  descent.  Lan- 
guage, Spanish.  Religion,  Roman  Catholic,  in 
Its  most  degraded  form.  Social  condition  not 
good,  but  improving;  morals  and  manners  very 
mx  indeed.  Principal  stiitioii  of  the  Mexican 
Border  Jlis.sion,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(South);  tirst  touched  by  missionary  intluence  in 
184(1-48,  at  the  lime  of  the  iMexican  war;  oc- 
cupied permanently  in  1874.  Including  all  the 
olhiT  stations  and  out-stations  of  the  Mexican 
IJorder  .Mission,  the  .statistics  are  as  follows:  8 
ordaiiird  missionaries,  1  unordaincd,  G  nu.ssion- 
arics'  wives,  24  other  ladies.  ;50  stations  and  out- 
stations,  (10  ori,'anize(l  chunthes,  1,(140  communi- 
cants (134  added  in  18H8),  144  preaching  places, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  3,000  for 
all;  'Z\  ordained  preachers,  7  uiiordained,  77 
SMbbatli-schools,  1,(551  scholars,  (i  female  .schools, 
5)75  .scliolars,  3  other  schools,  75  .scholars,  0 
theological  students,  5  teachers. 

Ifloiitevitlvo,  Kail  Felipe  <le,  the  capi- 
tal of  Uruguay,  South  America,  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  tlu^  River  Plate,  near  its 
mouth,  where  it  is  (!0  miles  wide.  It  is  said  to 
be  tli(!  cleaiu'st  and  most  healthy  city  in  South 
Anu'rica,  f hough  the  water-supply  is  limited. 
A  wall  surrounds  the  cit}',  with  its  one-storied, 
tiatroofed  houses.  A  university  and  other 
sch(H>ls  for  secondary  and  higher  education  are 
located  here.  In  18H7  the  population,  including 
the  suburbs,  was  134,346,  one  third  of  whom 
were  foreigner's.  With  a  line  bay,  it  has  quite 
a  trade— principally  with  Great  Britain;  but 
lines  of  .steamers  run  also  to  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  and  Genoa;  and  France  and  Spain 
share  in  the  tridlh!.  Mis.sion  stati(m  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North);  3  mis- 
sionaries, 5  schools,  501  .scholars,  203  com- 
municants. 

IVIoiiltfomery,  a  town  on  the  island  of 
Tobago,  West  Indies,  beautifully  situated  on  an 
elevation  of  considerable  height  in  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  commanding  a  tine  view  over 
that  portion  of  the  country  which  is  most 
thickly  poi)ulaled  and  best  cultivated.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Moravians,  opened  in  1789, 
but  after  one  year  closed  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  missionaries;  reopened  in  1827; 
now  under  the  charge  of  1  missionary  and  wife. 

IVIoiitvoiner)',  <aiieN  F»Nter,  b.  Wal- 
den,  Vermont,  U.  8.  A.,  November  8th,  1835; 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  1800,  Lane 
Theological  Semiuiny  18()3;  sailed  as  a  mission- 
nry  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  reached  Ainlab, 
December  23d,  1803.  lie  was  the  tirst  mission- 
ary to  enter  Alarash  after  lu'ing  driven  away 
three  times  and  ulmost  killed  in  1805,  bit  was 
afterwards  statioiuid  at  Adana.  It  was  ci.ietly 
due  to  his  courage,  skill,  and  great  |)er.sonai  in- 
fluence that  a  division  in  the  large  church  at 
Adana  was  healed,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  in  the  city  could  not  be  loo  highly 
rated.  At  the  time  of  the  famine  in  Adana  he 
worked  verv  hard,  and  his  health  was  greatly 
impaired.  The  heat,  too,  was  greater  than  was 
ever  known  before  in  Turkey,  and  lu'  was  too 
much  reduced  in  strenglh  to  rally.  He  died  at 
Adana  December  4lh,  1888  The  native  breth- 
ren, when  perudlled  lo  couii!  into  the  room  to 
look  upon  his  face  a  minule  before  the  end 
came,  wept  like  children.  "Notwithstanding 
the  rain  and  mud,  3,000  at  the  time  of  the 
funeral  occupied  the  puved  yard  uud  veraudus 


of  the  house,  and  some  2,000  were  on  the  house- 
tops and  standing  in  the  street.  An  Armenian 
priest  made  an  address,  in  which  he  said:  '  The 
Armenians  as  a  community  wished  to  express 
their  thanks  to  God  for  giving  such  a  man  to 
the  work  here;  that  his  life  would  still  speak  to 
us,  and  help  us  to  live  for  others,  and  not  for 
.self.'  A  Greek  priest  wished  to  speak,  but  did 
not,  as  he  knew  no  language  but  Greek,  which 
the  [leople  do  not  understand.  "  !Most  of  the 
large  crowd  walked  through  the  mud  to  the 
Protestant  cemetery  a  mile  distant.  "Mr. 
Montgomery  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  in 
Turkey,  a  good  business  unui,  a  strong  preacher, 
and  unusually  successful  in  the  management  of 
men." 

ItloiilNerriil,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
West  Indies;  10,083  inliabilanls.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (Eng- 
land); 1  evangelist,  12  church-members. 

9IoonIi,  a  city  of  Eastern  Turkey,  83  miles 
southea.st  of  Er/.room,  in  a  large  plain,  one  of  the 
most  populous  of  the  whole  section.  The  popu- 
lation is  Koordish  and  Armenian.  The  Koords 
are  very  tierce,  and  treat  the  Christians  most 
oi)pressively.  This  plain  is  the  home  of  ]Mou.ssa 
Beg,  a  famous  Koordish  chief,  who  atlaeketl  two 
American  missioiuiries,  and  commitled  such 
assiults  on  the  Armenians  that  he  was  called  to 
Constantinople,  and  desiiite  the  most  active 
ell'orts  of  his  friends,  was  exiled.  Mission  out- 
stalion  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  worked  from  Bitlis. 

Morudiihud,  British  India,  a  town  in  the 
Hohilkund  district.  Northwest  I'rovinces.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(North);  1  missionary,  1  a.ssistant  mi.s.sionar}',  2 
single  ladies,  2  other  European  assistants,  70 
native  helpers,  3  churches,  237  church-members, 
31  schools,  1,363  scholars. 

niornlumiiiiillH,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  in 
the  district  of  C'olombo.  Mis.sion  station  of  the 
Wesleyan  J[elhiMlist  Missionarj'  Society;  1  mis- 
sionary, 12  local  preachers,  386  church-mem- 
bers, 405  scholars. 

IWornviHii  Hill,  a  station  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren  in  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa.  Owing  to  droughts  and  .scarcity  of 
employment,  many  of  tlie  members  of"  the 
Moravian  congregation  at  Gnadendal,  Manire, 
etc.,  wandered  to  Cape  Town  ami  .settled  there, 
tlnding  shelter  cbietly  in  Malay  lodging-houses. 
Their  spiritual  life  s\ifTered  much  from  the  loss 
of  church  ])rivileges,  and  the  brethren  deter- 
mined to  follow  them.  At  first  they  visited 
Cai)e  Town  once  a  week;  but  this  beitig  found 
insutlicient,  one  of  the  missionaries  and  his  wife 
removed  tliither,  and  purchased  a  piece  of 
property,  which  they  named  Moravian  Hill, 
where  tliey  settled,  ami  s(M)n  brought  about  the 
building  of  a  church,  which  is  well  and  faith- 
fully atteniled  by  (piile  a  large  congregation. 

I^Ioriiviaii    mnnintiH.— If istori/.— The 

Un.las  Fralrum,  or  the  Moravian  Church,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  was  founded  in  the  year  1457 
by  followers  of  .lohii  lluss,  the  ISohemian  re- 
former and  martyr.  In  spile  of  fre(|uenl  and 
severe  persecutions  it  llourished  in  Hohemia  and 
Sloravia  for  a  century  and  three  i|\inrlers,  and 
WHS  then  forcibly  overthrown  by  Ferdinand 
II.,  a  bigoted  liouiaiiist,  in  the  .socalled  Bohe- 
mian Anti-I{eforuiation,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.    Their  episcopate,  however, 
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was  ciircfuUy  preserved  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
suscitiUion  of  their  cliurcli,  imd  ii  "  liiililen 
seed  "  remained  in  lioheniia  and  ^Moravia. 

In  lli'i  some  desceiidaiits  of  the  brelliren 
belonging  to  tlie  "  liiildeu  seed"  emigrated  lo 
nn  estate  of  Count  Zinzendorf  in  Saxony,  and 
founded  Ilerrnhut,  which  grew  to  be  a  flour- 
ishing settlement. 

As  early  as  the  year  1715  Count  Zinzendorf, 
■while  yel  at  the  academy  at  Halle,  had  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
Fred,  de  Watteville,  to  estalilisli  missions, 
especially  among  tho.se  heathen  tribes  whii^h 
were  tol'ally  neglected  by  others.  He  had  an 
oiiportunity,  while  at  the  house  of  I'rofes.sor 
Franke,  to'  liear  accounts  relative  to  the  nd.s- 
sion  established  by  Fred.  W.  King  of  Den- 
mark,among  the  Malabarsat  Traniiuebar,  in  the 
East  Indies;  he  became  ncciuainted  there  with 
some  missionaries  whom  >Ir.  Franke  was  jtre- 
paring  for  their  intended  .situation,  for  which 
they  were  soon  to  set  out  by  way  of  Coi)en- 
bagen,  as  well  as  with  others  who  happened  to 
be  on  a  visit  at  his  house,  This  excited  in  him 
an  earnest  desire  to  further,  as  far  as  he  could, 
the  increase  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the 
conveisiou  of  heathen  nations,  as  soou  as  a  door 
should  be  opened  for  that  purpose.  This  op- 
portunity presented  itself  in  the  year  1731,  when 
Count  Zinzendorf  undertook  a  journey  to 
Copenhagen  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Chri.slian  VI.  For  on  this  occasion 
some  of  the  brethren  who  belonged  to  the 
bou.sehold  of  the  count  became  accpiainted  with 
a  negro  from  the  West  Indies,  named  Anthony, 
■who  was  then  emph)yed  in  the  service  of 
Count  de  Laurwig  at  Copenhagen.  The 
brethren,  and  especially  David  Nitschmanu 
(who  in  the  .se<piel  a.ssisted  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  mission,  and  was  con.secrated 
a  bi.shop  iu  1735,  chieUy  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  and  furtherance  of  the  Brethren's 
missions  among  the  heathen),  were  informed 
by  this  negro,  that  while  yet  on  the  island  of 
St.  Thoma.s  he  had  often  felt  an  ardent  long- 
ing after  a  full  revelation  of  the  divine  truth, 
in  consei|uence  of  which  he  had  prayed  to  God 
to  give  him  an  iii.sight  into  the  nature  of  that  doc- 
trine which  the  Christians  professed  to  believe 
in.  God  Inid  in  His  providence  led  him  lo  Co- 
penhagen, where  he  had  received  instruction  in 
the  Christian  faitli,  and  been  added  to  the  church 
by  bii|»tism.  He  thcndescribe<l  in  a  livt-ly  man- 
ner the  l:nneiital)le  situation  of  the  negro  slaves 
on  that  island,  both  as  to  temporal  .Mid  spiritual 
things;  iuid  deplored  more  especially  the 
wrett'lied  condition  of  bis  own  sister  there",  who, 
like  him.self,  had  entertained  an  earnest  desire  to 
become  acipniinted  with  (Jod,  but  bad  neither 
time  nor  ojiportunity  forobtainiiig  instruction  in 
con.se(|uence  of  her  being  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
and  who  freiiuenlly  oll'ered  \ip  prayers  to  God 
that  lie  would  send  some  messenger  to  instruct 
ber  in  the  way  of  salvation.  He  concluded  his 
representations  on  this  subject  by  exiu'essing  a 
confident  hope,  that  if  instruction  could  be  con- 
veyed to  them,  she,  and  man\'  other  negroes 
who  were  of  the  same  mind  with  her,  would  be 
converted  to  Christianity.  Count  Zinzendorf 
being  informed  of  this  subject,  deemed  it  of  so 
much  importance,  that  he  wished  to  send 
David  Nitschmann  immediately  to  St.  Thomas, 
to  earr^  the  consolatory  tidings  of  the  gospel  to 
tills  distressed  negro  woman  and  her  fellow- 
slaves.    But  as  this  was  found  to  be  impracti- 


cable, he  returned  as  soon  as  possible  to  Ilerrn- 
hut, whither  he  desired  the  negro  Anthony 
and  David  Nitschmann  to  follow  him,  in  order 
that  the  former  might  himself  make  known  his 
request.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Ilerrnhut, 
the  Count  related,  according  to  bis  usual  j)rac- 
tice,  July  23d,  1731,  to  theas.sembled  congrega- 
tion, the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  accpiainted  llieni  particularly  with 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  negroes  in  St. 
Thomas.  His  narrative  excited  in  the  hearts  of 
two  young  and  lively  brethren,  .John  Leonhard 
Dober  and  Tobias  Leupold,  an  earnest  desire  to 
go  and  preacli  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
these  poor  slaves.  Tliey  were  intimate  friends, 
yet  they  did  not.  on  that  day,  communicate  to 
each  other  their  semiments  and  views. 

It  was  Leonhard  Dober's  custom  every  even- 
ing to  converse  with  Tobias  Leiijiold  ( oiicern- 
ing  the  day  that  was  now  passed,  and  to  en- 
gage with  liim  in  prayer;  and  having  lixed  his 
mind  on  him  as  a  suitable  fellow-traveller  and 
fellow-worker  among  the  negroes  in  St.  Thomas, 
he  determined  to  mention  to  him  the  impulse 
he  felt,  and  if  be  found  him  to  be  of  the  same 
mind  to  con.sider  the  alTair  as  settled  and  to 
give  it  further  jiublicity.  How  great  then  was 
his  astoni.shment  when  he  learned  from  his 
friend  that  he  himself  had  felt  the  sauu;  impulse 
to  go  among  the  slaves  in  St.  Thomas,  and  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  lix  his  mind  on  any 
other  than  his  intimate  friend  to  be  his  com- 
panion and  assistant  in  this  undertaking. 

•Inly  the  2i)lli  the  negro  Anthony  arrived  at 
Ilerrnhut;  and  siMin  after  an  opportunity  was 
given  him  to  make  known  his  recpiest  to  the 
congregation,  on  which  occasion  the  count 
acted  as  his  interpreter,  for  his  address  was  de- 
livered in  the  Dutch  language.  In  this  address 
he  described,  in  feeling  terms,  the  miserable 
conditicm  of  the  blacks  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
not  only  were  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  the 
most  opi>ressive  slavery,  but  lived  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  most  leinous  vices,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  gross  darkness  in  which  they 
walked,  not  knowing  anyili'ng  of  God  and  of 
His  Christ.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  as  soou 
as  the  crucilied  Saviour  should  be  iireached  to 
the  negroes  many  of  them  would  be  converted, 
and  ineiitioned  in  this  view  his  o<vn  sister  more 
|)articularly;  but  added  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  a  teacher  to  have  any  intercoiir.se 
with  them,  except  he  would  hiin.«elf  submit  to 
a  slate  of  slavery:  for  the  negroes  were  so  over- 
whelmed with  labors  that  there  would  be  no 
access  to  them  with  a  view  to  give  them  instruc- 
tion, except  in  the  hours  they  were  doomed  to 
sjiend  in  their  labors. 

Leonhard  Dober  and  Tobias  Leupold,  how- 
ever, were  not  intimidated  by  this  representa- 
tion, but  declared  their  willingness  to  sacrilice 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  our  Saviour,  and  to 
be  sold  as  slaves  if  they  could  win  but  one  soul 
for  Him.  Their  whole  ])roject,  however,  met 
with  little  encouragement  from  the  congrega- 
tion: in  the  first  instance,  most  of  them  con- 
sidered it  as  a  well-meant  but  impracticable  in- 
tention of  youths  who,  being  full  of  ardor  and 
courage,  did  not  .sufHciently  take  into  account 
the  insurimuinlable  obstacles  connected  with  it. 
Leonhard  Dober  drew  up  a  memorial  addressed 
to  the  congregation,  in  which  he  saj's;  "  You  re- 
quire me  to  state  the  reason  I  have  to  assign  for 
my  proposed  undcrlaking.  I  liave  therefore  to 
make  the  following  declaratiou :  It  was  not  my 
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iDtcntiou  for  the  time  present  to  go  from  home, 
but  rallier  to  tarry,  witli  a  view  lo  get  more  firmly 
rooleil  ami  gromuled  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
but  wlien  the  count  returned  from  liis  journey 
to  Denmarli,  and  explained  to  us  tlie  condition 
of  the  slaves,  so  deep  an  impression  was  made 
on  my  ndiul  tliat  notlung  coulil  erase  it.  It  was 
then  I  t'orined  the  resolution,  that,  if  another 
brotlier  should  be  found  willing  to  aceonipaiiy 
me,  I  would  olVer  myself  to  be  a  slave  in  order 
to  tell  these  poor  beings  what  1  knew  and  had 
experieiKUid  of  the  love  and  grace  of  our  blessed 
Saviour;  for  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  word 
of  the  cross,  though  preached  b}'  tiie  weakest 
and  poorest  of  His  followers,  must  have  a  divine 
iiiilncnce  upon  tlu  souls  that  bear  it.  As  to 
myself,  my  earnest  desire  was  that  should  I 
«veM  be  of  benelit  to  none,  I  might  thereby 
show  my  love  and  obedience  to  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  I  leave  my  jn'oposal  to  tlie  decision  of 
the  congregation,  and  liave  no  other  reason  to 
\irge  it  but  this — that  I  think  there  are  yet  .souls 
■on  that  island  who  cannot  believe  because  they 
have  never  heard." 

After  a  whole  year's  delay  spent  in  weigh- 
ing and  examining  the  proposal  of  Leonliiird 
Dober,  it  was  Ihially  decided  to  permit  him  to 
go.  Tobias  Leupold  was  unable  at  that  time  to 
accompany  him,  and  the  congregation  feeling 
tmwilling  to  let  Dober  travel  alone,  the  latter 
re(iue.sted  that  they  would  allow  David  Nitsch- 
mann,  who  had  (irst  become  ac(iuaint<'d  with 
the  negro  at  Copenhagen,  to  accompany  him. 
The  congregation  conseiUing,  the  proposal  was 
ina<le  to  this  brotlier,  and  he  willingly  accepted 
it,  though  he  had  to  leave  a  wife  ami  children 
behind  him. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
Augu.st  the  count  set  out  with  Leonhard  Uober 
and  David  Nilschmaim,  and  accompanied  them 
as  far  as  Baui/.en,  whore  he  commended  them 
and  their  imiiorlant  undi^rlaking  to  the  grace  of 
the  Lord,  and  blessed  the  former  in  a  solenm 
nuiniier  with  imposition  of  hands.  All  the  in- 
.struction  lie  gave  lo  him  was  comprised  in  the 
advice  in  all  things  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  taking  leave  the 
count  gave  each  of  them  a  ducat  (aboiit  $2.50) 
for  their  journe3'-money,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
of  |!t,  winch  they  had  before.  And  with  thi.s 
scanty  provision  they  contimied  their  route  on 
fool,  by  way  of  Wernigerode,  Hrunswick,  and 
Il;uuburg,  to  Copenhagen. 

All  along  Ineir  journey  and  in  Copenhagen 
lliey  met  with  much  dlscour.igt'inent  and  many 
tiilliculties  and  hanlsbips;  eventually  ihev  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  pas,sage  on  board  a  biilch 
vessel  bound  for  St.  Thomas,  no  caplaiii  be- 
longing to  the  Danish  West  India  Company 
being  willing  to  takt^  Ihem.  The  voyage  lasleii 
uj)wards  of  10  weeks,  duriiig^-wbieli  they  en- 
countered many  (litll<'ulii<'s'ani!  perils,  but 
turned  on  all  occ;asions  to  the  Lord,  whose  help 
thev  constanlly  experi  'need.     , 

'iMicy  reached  St.  Thomas  on  the  l.Sth  of 
December.  The  next  day  after  their  arrival 
being  Simday,  they  began  to  put  into  exeeu- 
liou  tile  design  which  bad  in<luced  them  to 
leave  their  homes  and  cross  the  ocean  to  St. 
Thonnia.  In  the  afternoon  (»f  that  <lay  they 
went  in  search  of  Anna,  the  .sisfer  of  Anthony. 
They  found  her  and  a  second 'brother  named 
Abraham,  and  delivered  the  letter  received  from 
Anthony  for  them.  The  letter  contained  an 
account  of  Anthony's  baptism,  and  an  admo- 


nition urging  them  also  to  believe  in  Christ. 
This  admonition  gave  the  brethren  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  there  and  then  their  labors  by 
preaching  to  Anna  and  her  brother,  and  some 
others  who  had  gathered  with  them,  the  imi- 
versal  redemption  wrought  out  by  .Jesus  Christ. 

'I'his  was  the  beginning  of  the  mi.ssiou  work 
of  the  iirelhren's  Church,  which  has  been 
owned  ami  blessed  of  the  Lord  mitil  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  fjoveriiineiit  of  the  Foreiyn 
3lisHioiin.—T[\ts  General  Synod. — The  For- 
eign Missiims  are  carried  on  by  the  Moravian 
Clun-ch  as  such,  and  (-(nisiitute  a  cause  in  which 
all  its  three  provinces  are  conjointly  engaged. 
Hence  the  nussions  stand  directly  imder  the 
control  of  the  General  Synod,  which  meets 
every  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  consists  of  dele- 
gates from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  America, 
and  the  Foreign  Mi.ssions. 

The  Unity's  Elders'  Conference. — The  Gen- 
eral Syu'Ml  elects  an  Executive  Council  or 
Board  of  Bishojis  and  other  miidster.s,  styled 
"  The  Unity's  Elders'  Conference,"  to  superin- 
tend the  general  alfairs  of  the  Unitas  Fralrum 
in  the  interval  between  two  Synods.  To  this 
body  is  committed  the  entire  control  of  tho 
Foreign  ^Missions,  including  tin;  general  man- 
agement of  the  flnances,  aiul  the  apiiointment 
of  the  superinten<lenls  and  other  mis&  omiries, 
who  are  all  responsible  to  it.  It  has  its  seat  at 
Berthelsdorf,  near  Herrnhut,  in  Saxony,  and  is 
divided  into  three  Boards  or  Departments,  as 
they  are  technically  called,  namely,  the  Depart- 
meiit  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Finance, 
and  the  Department  of  JMi.ssions. 

The  Mission  Board  Proper. — The  Depart- 
ment of  Missions  is  the  !Mis.sion  Board  proper, 
directing  the  details  of  the  work  and  its  tinan- 
ces.  Matters  of  importance,  however,  such  as 
t  he  appointment  of  missionaries  and  the  organi- 
zation of  stati(ms,  are  brought  before  the  whole 
body. 

Agents  and  other  OfHcers.— The  Unity's  El- 
ders' Conference  appoilits  a  treasurer  of  mis- 
sions, a  secretary  of  nns.sions  in  England,  and 
agents  of  mi.ssions  in  (Jermany,  England,  and 
America.  These  olHcers  are  empowered  to 
receive  contributions,  to  draw  on  the  mission 
treasury,  and  to  represent  the  cause  in  other 
ways. 

McthotlH  of  Work.  —  Long  expcn-ience 
has  taught  the  Brethren  that  the  doclriiie  of 
Christ  crucilied  is  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God  uiUo  salvation  to  every  oiu'  that  believ<'tb. 
Without,  theii'l'ore,  first  endeavoring  to  lire- 
pare  the  minds  of  the  heathen  for  the  reception 
of  tint  gospel,  by  inslrueting  them  in  initmal 
religion,  they  at  once  declare  unto  them  the 
record  that  God  gav<'  of  His  Son.  This  they 
have  found,  whenever  retu'ived  in  faith,  to  be 
the  most  ellicacious  means  of  turning  the  Gen- 
tiles from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  \\\v,  power 
of  Satan  unto  (Jod.  Yet  there  is  no  part  of 
revealed  truth,  whether  of  doctrine  or  practice, 
which  the  missionaries  do  not  endeavor  to  in- 
culcate on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  hear- 
ers .and  converts.  In  a  word,  their  constant 
aim  is  to  lunnble  the  sinner,  to  e.xalt  the  Sav- 
iour, and  promote  holiness. 

The  internal  regulations  are  the  same  in 
every  mission.  Besides  preaching  the  gospel, 
the  missioiniries  are  diligentlv  employed  in  visit- 
ing the  heathen  in  their  dwellings,  or  in  receiv- 
ing visits  from  them,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
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coursing  with  them  in  a  familiiir  manner  on 
spiritual  subjects,  or  aiiniiuisturing  comfort,  ad- 
vit^e,  or  reproof,  as  ll\c  case  may  rcciuire.  If 
any  beatlien  are  led  to  serious  retlection,  and 
desire  llieir  names  to  be  put  down  for  further 
iustnu'tion,  they  are  called  Kew  Peoi)le,  and 
included  in  the  class  of  catuchinnens.  If  they 
remain  steadfast  in  their  resolution  to  forsake 
beatheuisni,  and  in  their  desire  after  l)aptism, 
they  are  consid(;red  as  candidates  for  baptism: 
an(l.  after  previous  instruction  respecting  this 
ordinance,  are  baptized.  If  their  conduct  after- 
wards proves  that  they  liave  not  received  the 
gmce  of  God  in  vain,  they  become  candidates 
for  tlie  Conununion,  an(i  are  a<lmitted  to  be 
present  as  spectators  at  the  celet)ralion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Heparate  meetings  are  held 
with  each  of  these  divisions.  This  is  likewi.se 
done  with  other  liivisionsof  tlie  congregation, 
with  the  children,  the  single  men,  the  single 
women,  tlie  married  people,  the  widowers  and 
widows.  These  meetings,  besides  alfording 
tlie  missionaries  an  opportunity  of  in.structing 
them,  in  a  practical  manner,  in  those  precepts 
of  the  go.spel  which  have  a  more  immediate 
reference  to  their  circuinslances,  and  in  exhort- 
ing them  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure, 
have  a  pleasing  tendency  to  cement  tlie  bond  of 
brotherly  love,  and  maintain  the  spirit  of  unity 
among  all  the  members  of  the  congregation. 

In  most  missions,  especially  when  the  num- 
ber of  converts  is  very  large,  assistants  are 
chosen,  con.sistiiig  of  persons  of  both  se.xes, 
whose  good  understanding  and  exemplary  con- 
duct have  made  them  respected  bj'  the  whole 
congregation.  In  the  discharge  of  their  iluty 
they  have  particular  districts  a.s.sigued  them,  in 
which  they  visit  the  people  from  lioiise  to 
house,  attend  to  the  poor,  the  sick  and  inlirni, 
endeavor  to  remove  dissensicms  and  promote 
harmony,  etc.  They  are  occasionally  employed 
to  ln)ld  meetings  on  week-days,  and  to  prcadi 
in  the  out-places.  The  assistants,  at  stated 
times,  meet  the  niissiouarics  in  conference,  to 
report  to  them  and  receive  their  counsel  and 
advice.  Servants  are  also  appointed  to  liave 
the  care  of  the  chapel,  and  attend  to  every- 
tliiug  relating  to  external  order.  A  council, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  persons,  chosen  by 
the  whole  congregation,  meets  occasionally  to 
confer  on  all  subjects  involving  the  general 
welfare  of  the  congregation  or  settlement.. 

Statement  of  MtnsionH.—l"t ahish  West 
India  Islands.— S<.  Thoman.— The  island  of 
St.  Thomas,  being  the  scene  of  the  first  labors 
of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  the  historv  of  the 
commencement  of  the  mission  on  that  island  is 
nece.s.sarily  included  in  the  account  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  missions  of  the  Jloravian  Church. 

St.  Thomas  was  the  home  of  Anthony,  tlic 
negro  whose  pathetic  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  in  that  island,  which  he  related 
to  the  congregation  in  Herrnhut,  Saxony,  moved 
the  hearts  of  Leon  hard  Dolier  and  Tobias  Leu- 
pold  to  determine  to  preadi  the  gospel  to  these 
destitute  .souls  if  God  would  permit  them  to 
carry  out  their  desire. 

St.  Thomas  was  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance  at  that  time.  Lying,  as  it 
does,  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles, 
and  having  the  advantage  of  a  safe  and  magni- 
ficent harbor,  it  was  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  of 
all  kinds  seeking  cargo,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
depot  for  many  of  the  neighboring  islands. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  rendezvous  of  the  noted 


Carribbcan  buccaneers,  and  there  are  towers  still 
standing  bearing  the  names  of  Bluebeard  and 
Ulackbeanl,  said  to  have  been  the  homes  of 
these  pirates. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
.slaves  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The  mis- 
sionaries, however,  found  them  willing  to  listen 
to  the  gospel,  and  the  poor  creatures  clapped 
their  hands  for  joy  when  they  under.stood  the 
glad  tidings  that  Jesus  had  died  for  them  also. 

ISt.  Civix.— In  the  mean  time  a  mission  had 
been  opened  on  the  adjacent  island  of  St.  Croix, 
the  largest  of  the  Danish  group,  which  is  often 
called  the  Garden  of  the  West  Indies,  on  ac- 
count of  its  rich,  fruitful  soil  and  tine  vegetation. 
At  the  time  when  the  Urethren  Jirst  went  there 
(1783),  the  island  was  covered  with  forests;  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  had  been  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  the  climate  was  exceedingly 
insalubrious,  esi)ecially  for  a  European  constitu- 
tion. Eighteen  persons  went  out  on  th(t  invita- 
tion of  Count  I'le.ss;  they  were  to  settle  down  as 
colonists  and  managers  of  his  estates  there,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
oppoitunity  that  would  olTer  for  carrying  on 
mission  work  among  the  negroes.  In  less  than 
a  year  nine  were  deail,  and  the  rest,  perplexed 
and  disheartened,  made  their  way  back  to 
Eurojie,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  Freund- 
lich,  who  joined  Fretlerick  Martin  in  his  work. 
It  s(K)n  became  evident  that  the  attempt  in  this 
form  had  been  a  mistake,  and  that  the  seed  of 
failure  was  in  it  from  its  commencement.  A 
few  j-ears  later  (1740)  ]\lartin  visited  here  and 
found  entrance  to  many  hearts,  especially  ou 
the  Great  Princess  estate,  the  property  of  the 
West  India  Trading  Comiiany,  where  the  lirst 
church  was  built  by  the  blacks  in  1749.  Some 
natives  of  his  training  proved,  even  at  this  early 
stage,  very  valuable  helpers  in  the  missionary 
work. 

St.  Jan. — In  the  neighboring  small  and 
mountainous  island  of  St.  Jan  or  St.  Johns 
the  gospel  had  found  entrance  by  means  of 
some  Christian  slaves  who  had  been  sold  from 
an  estate  in  St.  Tliomas,  where  they  had  be- 
longed to  Martin's  tiock.  Visits  of  the  mission- 
ary to  his  scattered  members  led  to  a  spread  of 
the  truth  here  as  elsewhere,  and  it  was  ,sooa 
possible  to  receive  converts  into  the  church  by 
baptism.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  Luth- 
eran congregation  which  is  occasionally  visited 
by  the  minister  from  St.  Thomas,  there  are  no 
churches  besides  the  Moravian  in  St.  Jan,  and 
the  whole  iwpulation,  which  does  not  greatly 
exceed  1,000  persons,  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Jloravian  missionariefl. 

Gkeknland.— The  occasion  for  sending  Breth- 
ren to  Greenland  was  nearly  the  same,  and  took 
place  at  the  same  time,  with  that  which  proved 
the  cause  of  the  commencement  of  the  mission 
among  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  While 
Count  Zin/.endorf  and  some  other  Brethren 
were  at  Copenhagen  in  the  year  1731,  they  saw 
there  two  bai)tized  Greenlanders,  and  heard 
much  of  !Mr.  Egede's  endeavors  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen  dwelling  in  that  remote 
country.  The  count  being  informed  at  tlie  same 
time  of  till'  many  dilliculties  this  pious  man  had 
already  encountered,  and  of  the  small  success 
which"  had  as  vet  attended  his  zealous  exertions, 
was  much  (fistressed  to  learn  that  serious- 
thoughts  were  entertained  of  relinquishing  the 
mission  in  Greenland  altogether.  He  therefore 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  procure  help  for  this. 
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faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  niul  the  missioimry 
spirit  which  iit  that  time  bt'giui  to  luiiiiife.st 
ilsulf  iiinoiiff  tlio  iuhabitiiiils  of  llerrnhul  jtro- 
molL'd  his  Ufsigii.  For  when,  after  his  return 
thitiier,  tlie  mission  to  St.  Tliomas  was  taken 
into  CDnsideralion,  the  Brethren  who  had  been 
wilh  liini  related  at  tiie  same  time  wliat  tliey 
had  lieard  at  (.'openiiagen  eonceniinj;  tlie  Dan- 
isii  mission  in  Greenland.  Tlie  Hrethreu 
JIatthew  Slacli  and  Frederic  Htihmiscli  imme- 
diately felt  a  powerful  impulse  to  go  tliitlior 
and  preacli  tlie  gospel  to  the  Greenlanders. 
jMatthew  Stacli  himself  gives  us  tlie  following 
necount  of  the  impulse  then  excited  in  liim, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  into 
elTeet;  "While  I  was  iitlendiiig  the  meeting 
at  which  the  letter  of  the  two  Brclhren  wlio 
oiTcred  themselves  to  go  to  St.  Thomas  was 
cimimiinicated,  thi^  impulse  I  had  felt,  when  I 
heard  for  the  lirst  time  the  accounts  received 
concerning  the  slate  of  Greenland,  was  forcibly 
renewed  in  my  mind,  for  iiillicrlo  I  had  enter- 
tained serious  misgivings  about  making  that 
impulse  liiiown  to  any  one,  in  consideraiion  of 
my  disinialiiicat  ions  for  sucli  an  undertaking. and 
my  great  inexperience,  as  having  been  onlj-  two 
years  an  inhabitant  of  Ilerriihut.  1  was  work- 
ing at  that  time  with  Frederic  IJOhmiseli  in  the 
new  burial-ground  on  the  llutberg;  to  liim  I 
first  unbosomed  mj-self,  and  found  that  in  liim 
also  a  desire  had  been  e.xciled  to  promote  the 
salvaiion  of  the  healhea.  We  entered  into  a 
simple  and  conlidentia!  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  each  of  us  fell  an  uncommon  desire  to 
go  to  Greenland;  yet  we  knew  not  whellier  we 
were  to  consider  this  inclination  as  produced 
by  a  divine  impulse  and  should  on  that  account 
make  it  known  to  the  cougregation,  or  ouglit 
rather  to  wait  till  a  call  should  Ix'.  given  us. 
But  being  of  one  mind,  and  siinplj-  believing 
that  "our  Saviour  will  at  all  times  fullil  His 
promise,  that  if  two  agree  as  touching  anj'thing 
that  the}'  shall  ask,  it  sliall  be  done  for  them 
(Matth.  18:19),  we  kneeled  down  before  Him 
in  the  little  grove  hard  by,  and  entreated  Him 
to  till  our  minds  witli  clearness  as  to  tliis  im- 
portant nnitter,  and  to  lead  us  in  tlie  riglit  way. 
We  felt  on  that  occasion  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  cheerfulness  and  alacritj-,  and  we 
hesitated  no  longer  to  declare  our  mind  in  writ- 
ing to  the  congregation,  leaving  it  entirely  un- 
decided to  what  heathen  tribe  we  should  be 
called,  though  we  ourselves  had  the  greatest  in- 
clination to  go  to  Greenland." 

About  live  months  after  tlie  departure  of 
Dober  and  Nitselimann  for  St.  Tliomas — .Janu- 
ary 19th,  1733 — the  second  missionary  company 
left  Herrnhut  to  proceed  to  Greenland.  The 
little  information  about  this  land  that  had 
reached  Herrnhut  was  anything  but  cheering 
and  calculated  to  awaken  liopeful  enthusi- 
asm; the  countiy  barren  and  unfruitful,  the 
people  indescribably  repulsive  in  tlieir  savage 
barliarisin,  their  language  very  dilHcult  even 
for  a  man  of  learning  and  education.  The  few 
European  (colonists  in  the  eniploj'  of  a  Danish 
trading  company  were  about  to  be  withdrawn, 
as  the  trade-returns  proved  far  less  than  had 
been  expected,  and  the  heroic  labors  of  the 
Norwegian  clergyman,  Hans  Egede,  and  his 
nolile  wife,  which  had  been  carried  on  without 
interruption  since  tlie  year  1721,  had  resulted  in 
no  real  spiritual  fruit,  although  a  few  children 
had  been  baptized.  Those  who  knew  most 
about  Greenland  were  the  most  eloquent   iu 


dissuading  the  two  volunteers— Frederic  B5h- 
niisch  and  Matthew  Stacli — from  adliering  to 
their  offer  of  service.  But  all  in  vain.  Vvhen 
the  cliurch  at  Herrnhut  gave  its  sanction  to 
the  attempt,  the  men  were  ready  to  start. 
BOhinisch  was  away  on  a  long  journey  wlien 
the  decision  was  given,  and  could  not  go  till  the 
following  year,  but  liis  place  was  taken  by 
Christian  Siacli;  and  wilh  them  went  t'hristiau 
David,  the  carpenter,  who.se  a. \e  liad  felled  tho 
liisi  tree  for  the  building  of  Herrnhut,  and  was 
now  to  be  u.sed  in  the  eonstiuction  of  a  mission- 
ary abode  in  distant  Greenland,  while  his  wis- 
dom and  Christian  exiierieiice  were  for  the  first 
year  or  two  to  be  a  guide  and  su])i)ort  to  the 
unlettered  novices  in  the  work.  "  Tliere  was 
no  need  of  much  time,"  wrote  one  of  these  men, 
"or  expense  for  our  etpiipment.  The  cougre- 
gation consisted  chietly  of  poor  exiles,  who  had 
not  much  to  give,  and  we  ourselves  had  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  our  liacks.  Tlie  day  Ix^fore 
our  departure  a  friend  in  Venice  sent  a  dona- 
tion, and  part  of  this  we  received  for  our  jour- 
ney to  Copenliagen.  Now  we  considered  our- 
.selves  richly  iirovided  fv)r,  believing  that  He 
who  had  procured  us  something  for  our  journey 
at  tlie  very  critical  moment,  would  also  supply 
us  with  everything  reciuisite  for  accomplishing 
our  purpose,  whenever  it  should  lie  needful." 
Their  instructions  were  to  offer  themselves  as 
assistants  to  that  apostle  of  tlie  Greenlanders, 
Mr.  Egede,  in  case  he  would  and  could  make 
use  of  them;  but  if  he  did  not  want  tlieir  assist- 
ance, then  not  to  disturb  him  in  th(^  least. 

At  Copenhagen  (lount  Pless,  First  Lord  of  the 
Bedcliamber  of  King  Christian  VL,  after  a 
while  plca(h'd  their  cause;  and  they  receiv<!d 
much  kindness  from  manj'  persons  in  higli  po- 
sitions, including  the  royal  family,  the  king 
giving  them  a  letter  in  "his  own  handwriting 
to  Mr.  Egede,  in  which  he  warmly  com- 
mended them  to  his  kind  assistance. 

Bv  the  20th  of  -May,  after  a  voyage  of  seven 
weeks,  they  reached  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Egede  at  God- 
haab,  the  most  northerly  of  tho  Danish  colonies 
in  South  Greenland.  "(The  sphere  of  labor  of 
the  Moravian  Mission  is  restricted  to  South 
Greenland;  in  North  Greenland  there  is  only  the 
Danish  Mission.)  An  eligible  spot,  aliout  a 
mile  awaj",  was  selected,  a  sod-hut  raised,  and 
an  old  boat  bought  for  the  purpo.se  of  travelling 
along  the  coast,  and  tisliing.  By  an<l  by  a 
woo<len  house  brought  from  Denmark  was  put 
together,  the  place  was  called  New  Herrnhut, 
and  the  Momvian  Mi.s.sion  in  Greenland  had 
begun. 

In  the  year  1738  the  first  Greenlander  was 
awakened  by  the  preaching  of  .Te.sus'  sufferings. 
They  give  the  narrative  of  this  pleasing  event. 
"On  the  2d  of  .June,  many  of  the  natives  of 
the  South,  pa.ssing  by  our  dwelling,  visited  us. 
.Tolin  Beck  was  just  then  employed  in  making  a 
fair  copj- of  part  of  a  translation  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. Th(!  heathen  wished  to  know  what  were 
the  contents  of  tliat  book.  He  read  part  of  it 
to  them,  and  look  the  opportunity  to  enter  into 
conversation  wilh  them.  Having  put  llie  que.s- 
tir)n  whetlicr  they  bad  immortal  souls,  they 
replied,  yes.  He  further  asked  whither  their 
souls  would  go  when  their  bodies  must  die. 
Some  said  up  above,  others  down  below. 
After  setting  them  to  rights,  ho  in(|uired  who 
liad  made  heaven  and  earth,  mankind  and  every- 
thing visililc.    Their  answer  was  that  they  did 
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not  know,  nor  liiul  ever  heard,  but  supposed 
it  must  lie  Noiite  mighty  and  opulent  lord.  He 
tlien  reliitfil  to  Ilieni  I'low  God  hud  creiiled  all 
tliin^rs  trooil,  and  man  in  ))tirli('ular  ;  and  how 
man  had  rebelled  a^niinst  lliin  through  disobe- 
dience, and  thereby  plunj^ed  himself  into  ex- 
treme misery  and  (lerdition  ;  but,  added  he, 
God  liad  piiy  on  him,  and  was  manifested  in 
the  tiesh  to  redeem  man  by  sullVriiig  and  dyinjj;. 
In  Him,  suid  he,  we  uuist  believe  if  we  wish 
to  be  saved.  The  Holy  (JliosI,  on  this  oeca.sion, 
prompted  this  brother  impressively  to  describe 
the  siilVeriiiiTs  ami  death  of  .lesus.  He  e.\h<>rled 
Ihem,  with  ureat  energy,  to  consider  well  how 
much  it  cosi  oin-  Saviour  to  redeem  us;  and  to 
give  up  Iheir  hearts  to  Him,  as  His  reward  so 
dearly  gained  by  all  that  He  suH'ered,  and  es- 
]M!(ially  by  the  travail  of  His  soul,  whicli  caused 
His  sweat  to  be  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
falling  down  to  the  grouml.  He  iIhmi  read  to 
them  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  suilcrings  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  was  Iheii  thai  the  Lord 
o|)ene<l  the  heart  of  one  of  the.se  savages  called 
Kajarnak,  who  slcjjped  up  to  the  table,  and  said 
with  a  loud  voice  that  Irendiled  with  emotion: 
'How  was  thai'.'  Tell  me  that  once  more,  for  I 
would  fain  be  saved  loo.'  '  These  words,'. says  the 
missionary,  '  whi<'h  I  had  never  heard  from  any 
Greenlauder  before,  pierced  m^'  very  sold,  and 
ullected  nil!  so  much  that  with  tears  in  my 
eyes  I  related  to  Ihem  the  whole  history  of  the 
sufTerings  of  Christ,  and  Ihe  coun.sel  of  God  for 
our  salvation.'  Meanwhile,  the  other  brethren 
returned  home  from  their  occupalions,  and 
entered,  full  of  joy,  into  a  slill  farther  explana- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  the  go.spel.  Some  of 
the  savages  laid  their  hands  upon  their  mouths, 
as  is  Iheir  custom  when  much  surprised  at  any- 
thing they  hear;  others,  who  had  no  relish  for 
the  subject,  sneaked  away;  bill  some  desired  that 
we  would  leach  Ihem  also  how  lo  pray;  and, 
when  we  did  so,  they  repealed  our  words  .sev- 
eral times,  lest  they  should  forget  Ihem.  In 
short,  there  was  such  an  emotion  amongst  them 
as  we  had  never  seen  before.  At  taking  leave, 
they  promised  soon  to  repeal  Iheir  visit,  because 
they  wished  to  hear  more  of  this  matter,  nud  to 
tell  it  also  to  their  acquaintance." 

TiiK  Xourii  A.MKHiiAN  Indians.— The  his- 
tory of  Ihe  .Moravian  Missions  among  IheXorlh 
American  Indians  is  one  full  of  .sadness,  of 
fallhfulness,  and  of  discouragemenl.  From  the 
j'ear  17;5")  ell'orls  were  made  to  carry  on  mis- 
sions ill  \]u'.  north  and  west  among  Ihe  Dela- 
wares,  Iroipiois,  Mahikanders,  Xanlioks,  Sha- 
wanos,  Monseys.  ('Iiip|)ewiis,  and  oilier  tribes  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Cannihi,  and  llie  Weslern 
St!  les,  and  also  among  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians,  lirst  in  Georgia,  then  in  Xorlli  Caro- 
lina, and  Ihially  in  the  far  west. 

In  Ihe  year  17H")  .Moravian  missionary  work 
was  commenced  in  North  America.  A  colony 
of  pious  men  from  Herrnhul  and  neighborhood 
were  sent  out  to  Georgia,  with  the  assistance  of 
Counl  Ziii/.eiidorf  and  the  Government  of  that 
Slate,  in  Ihe  hope  that  they  might  there  obtain 
that  religious  liberty  which  was  denied  them  at 
home.  Some  brelhren  resolved  lo  go  with  Ihem, 
in  order  to  preach  Ihe  gospel  lo  the  Creek,  Chick- 
asaw, and  Cherokee  Indians,  who  were  under- 
stooil  to  re.side  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savan- 
nah. Here  the  colony  was  s(H)n  .successfullj' 
established,  under  the  patronage  of  General 
Oglethorpe,  and  faithfully  tended  for  a  time  by 
Brother  Peter  Dfihler  as  its  pastor.    On  an  isl- 


and In  the  river  Ogeecliee  a  school  for  Creek 
Indian  children  was  commenced,  and  many 
natives  listened  willi  inlerest  and  pleasure  to 
"the  great  Word"  which  was  proclaimed. 
Three  years  later  Ihe  demand  Ihal  liie  colonists 
should  lake  up  arms  in  order  lo  resist  an  atlempt 
of  Ihe  Spaniards  to  e.xpcl  the  English  from 
Georgia,  to  which  they  conscientiously  refused 
conipliance.  led  them  lo  abandon  their  tloiirish- 
iiig  i>laiitatioiis  and  retire  to  Pennsylvania. 

ill  Pennsylvania  a  settleineiil  was  elected, 
which  was  called  Helhlehem,  and  which  soou 
developed  into  an  important  centre  of  Cliiistian 
activity  aiiiong  nominal  Chiistians,  and  espe- 
cially among  Ihe  aborigines.  Spangeidierg's 
acciniiil  of  tile  wretched  condition  of  the  lu- 
dians  on  his  return  from  .Vmerica  awakened  .so 
great  an  inleresi  on  their  behalf  that  .several 
young  men  at  once  volunteered  Iheir  services 
as  missionaries.  From  these,  Chrisiiiin  Henry 
Uaucli  was  .selecled  to  commence  the  work. 
On  reaching  New  York  in  Ihe  summer  of  1740, 
he  was  (piite  in  the  dark  as  lo  the  course  and 
means  he  should  adopt  for  e.vcciiling  his  com- 
mi.ssion,  l)ut  tirnily  assured  by  faith  Ihal  Ihe 
Lord  would  be  his  Guide  and  Coun.sellor.  At 
that  time  successful  missionary  work  among 
the  Indians  was  deemed  an  impo.ssibility  even 
by  Christian  i>eople.  The  Uomanists  had  been 
attempting  it  wilh  not  a  little  self-denial  and 
heroism  from  the  year  1(549;  the  Puritans  had 
laboreil  in  it  with  such  men  as  Eliot  and  May- 
hew;  but  the  results  were  anything  but  encour- 
aging, and  the  work  was  regarded  with  little 
.sympathy  or  hope.  "Ilealhen  they  are,  and 
hea'.heii  they  must  remain,"  was  the  sad  ex- 
ciamation  of  a  mi.ssionary  who  had  labored  for 
six  years  among  them. 

One  day  Uaucli  met  two  Jlohicans,  Shaba.sh 
and  Wasainapah  by  name,  who  had  come  to 
negotiate  with  the  government ;  and  he  re- 
(piested  permission  to  accompany  ihem  to  Iheir 
village  and  become  the  teachiT  of  their  tribe. 
Half  intoxicated,  they  con.senled,  but  eveiiliially 
.slunk  oil  to  their  village  wilhout  him.  Uaucli 
at  once  followed  Ihem  lo  Shekomeko,  where 
his  two  acquaintances  and  Ihe  rest  of  the  tribe 
listened  to  his  message,  and  permilled  him  to 
visit  Ihem.  Uesiding  on  the  farm  of  a  settler, 
lo  whosi^  children  he  acted  as  tutor,  Uauch  coii- 
liiiued  his  work,  preaching  and  visiting  from 
house  to  lioii.se;  and  by  degrees,  in  s|)ite  of 
the  most  determined  o|iiiosiii()n  of  the  white 
men  in  Ihe  district,  Ihe  hard  hearts  became 
.softened  under  the  inlluence  of  tJod's  Word 
and  Spirit,  and  .some  of  Ihe  worst  charircters  iu 
the  tribe  were  converted.  (Among  the  lirst 
converts  was  Wasamapah,  commonly  called 
Choop,  who  li.'id  been  notorious  for  liis  vio- 
lence, drunkenness,  and  protligacv.  This  word, 
pronounced  ('hope,  is  supposed  lo  be  a  (Jernian 
corruption  of  Ihe  name  Job,  which  Ihe  niau 
appears  to  Iiave  borne  .•iniong  the  p^uropean 
settlers  round  Shekomeko.  Al  his  baptism  he 
received  the  name  .lohii.)  Nor  was  the  elTect 
of  a  transitory  character;  on  Ihe  contrary,  the 
power  of  the  grace  of  God  was  singularly  mani- 
fested in  the  rapid  growth  to  manhood  in  Christ 
Jesus,  which  marked  the  course  of  these  tirst- 
friiils  from  among  Ihe  Indians.  On  February 
11th,  1742,  the  first  three  were  baptized  at  Oley 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwarifs 
Job  (or  AVa.sainapah)  at  Shekomeko.  Under 
Rauch's  faithful  care  the  little  church  here 
grew  In  numbers  and  in  grace,  and  natives  from 
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n  considerable  distiincc  came  to  hear  his  "good 
words  of  the  God  who  died  to  save  the  In- 
dians." By  tlie  close  of  the  year  there  were 
tiiirty-one  bapli/.ed  converts,  and  Count  Zin/.en- 
dorf,  who  visited  there  in  the  niontli  of  Aui^iist, 
was  tilled  with  wonder  and  aina/emeiit  at  the 
cliange  whi<h  G(kI  had  wrought  in  these  de- 
graded savages. 

In  tills  year,  1742,  the  Indian  congregation 
was  dispersed  by  tlie  enemies  of  llie  gospel. 
About  this  time  Count  Zinzendorf  made  many 
hearl-siirring  visits  among  Ilie  Indians;  but  the 
white  inhabitants  sliowed  their  enmity  towards 
the  gospel  so  thai  the  missionaries  were  driven 
from  place  to  place.  In  the  following  years 
the  Indian  congregations  endured  gnat  perse- 
cutions \nilil  their  settlement  in  Fairlield, 
Canada,  in  1793.  Among  the  nianj'  noteworthy 
events  during  this  period  ma}'  be  mentioned 
the  following:  In  1755,  when  war  broke  out 
between  the  English  and  French,  the  Indian 
tribes  were  more  or  less  concerned  in  it.  The 
missionaries  and  Christian  Indians  remained 
neutral,  thus  incurring  the  odium  of  both  par- 
tics.  On  the  evening  of  Novend)er  34th  llie 
mission-house  near  GnadenliUtten,  on  the 
ilahanoy  (now  Lehighlon,  Carbon  County, 
Pa.),  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  individ- 
mils  either  shot  or  burnt  to  death  in  the 
house. 

lu  1772,  under  the  lead  of  the  venerable 
and  devoted  missionary  David  Zeisberger,  the 
Christian  Indians  removed  to  the  Tuscarawas 
valley,  Ohio,  and  built  two  stations,  Schiin- 
brunn  and  GnadenhlUten.  Here  the  congrega- 
tions flourished  for  some  ten  years;  many 
Indians  were  awakene<l,  and  brought  to  know 
Jesus  as  their  Saviour;  but  in  1781  the  peace- 
able Indian  congregations  were  suddeidy  at- 
tacked by  300  Ilurons,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
English,  who  believed  the  Christian  Indians  to 
be  allied  with  ihe  Americans;  the  lives  of  the 
missionaries  were  endangered,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants were  dragged  for  trial  to  Saiulusky, 
and  tlie  missionaries  to  Detroit.  In  1782  many 
of  the  fanushed  Indians  who  had  been  brought 
to  Sandusky  returned  to  GnadeidiUtlen  to 
secure  the  corn  which  they  had  left  in  their 
fields.  Thcv  were  surprised  bj'  a  l)and  of  KiO 
armed  Americans,  imprisoned,  and  on  tlie  Sih 
of  ^lanli  cruelly  massacred  on  the  pretence  of 
their  being  British  spies;  their  bodies  were 
then  burnt.  Of  00  Indians  only  oik!  j'outh 
escaped  to  tell  the  ghastly  lule.  (A  monument 
now  marks  the  scene  of  this  tragedy.) 

In  1797  Ihe  American  GoveriiuKMit  having 
offered  land  on  the  Muskingum  (now  called 
Tuscar.'iwas),  where  Sclii^nbrunn  and  Gnadeii- 
liUtteu  had  once  nourished  as  a  garden  of  the 
Lord,  Zeisberger  at  once  and  for  the  last  time 
took  the  pilgrim's  stall  in  hand,  and  led  u  parly 
of  his  Indians  to  the  much-beloved  s]iol.  Here 
Zeisberger  closed  his  i)ilgriiiiage,  and  his  si.vly 
years  of  mission  work  among  Ihe  Indians,  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1808.  The  weeping 
Indians  stood  round  his  dcMth-bed,  exclaiming, 
"  Father,  we  will  cleave  to  the  Saviour,  and 
live  to  Ilim  alone."  After  his  death  many  of 
the  Indians  returned  to  Fairfield,  Canada;  others 
migrated  westward  in  1837,  ancl  foiuided  West- 
fleld,  on  the  river  Kun.sas.     Of  the  many  con- 

f  rogations  founded  by  the  Brethren  among  the 
udinn  tribes  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Penasylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Canada,   Kansas,  and  Arkansas,  the  only  re- 


maining stations  at  the  present  time  are  Fair- 
field and  New  Weslfield. 

In  the  South  renewc^d  eflorts  were  made  to 
comm(!nce  a  mission  among  the  Cherokc(;s,  and 
wiiii  this  view  several  visits  were  paid  from  the 
Moravian  congregation  at  Salem,  in  North 
Carolina,  to  the  ancient  seats  of  the  tribes  in 
the  upper  valley  of  Ihe  Tenne.s.see  Uiver,  ami 
among  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  Western 
Carolina,  and  Alabama.  Here,  in  1801,  the 
brethren  Stciuer  luid  Byhan  comm(;nced  a 
station,  called  Spring  Place;  the  Indians  gave 
the  missionaries  a  kindly  wch'ome,  but  lent  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  gospel  whijh  they  i)reacheil. 
The  .school  proved  useful  in  many  respects,  but 
years  elapsed  before  visible  results  of  the  labor 
expende<l  were  granted.  In  1810  a  .second 
station  was  opened  at  Ooehgelogy.  In  18.J0 
the  troidiles  began  belween  the  citi/.ens  of 
(Jeorgia  and  the  Indians,  which  resulted  in  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  latter  from  the  State 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
This  look  place  in  18'ii7  and  18:i8.  The  mis- 
sionari(^s  went  with  the  emigrants,  of  whom 
many  died  on  the  arduous  journey;  but  the 
missionary  work  was  for  the  time  ended,  as  regu- 
lar .systematic  ctTort  was  impossible.  Aticr 
various  viun  attempts,  stations  were  formed  at 
Canaan  (1840),  and  New  Spring  Place  (1842), 
and  the  work  revived  and  prospered. 

The  civil  war  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Stales  agidn  iiut  an  end  to  the  mis- 
sion, as  the  Cherokees  from  their  geographical 
position  were  involved  in  the  struggle.  The 
nation  was  convulsed,  old  feuds  were  revived, 
lawless  bands  wandered  through  the  countrj', 
plundering  and  murdering  without  restraint, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  sought  safely  in 
flight.  A  native  assistant,  Jiunes  Ward,  was 
murdered  by  some  Indians  belonging  to  the 
Union  party,  and  the  mi.ssionaries  w'ere  in  con- 
siderable peril.  The  station  at  Cana.m  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  New  Spring  Place  greatly 
damaged,  and  all  hope  of  a  renewal  of  the 
Cherokee  >Ii.ssion  .seemed  vain. 

At  the  close  of  iIk;  war,  however,  in  1800, 
BrotlicrMack  returned  to  New  Spring  Place, 
and  subsccpiently  imother  station  was  occupied 
at  Talile(|uah,  in  the  P.arkhill  district.  These 
two  are  still  niaintaincil,  and  only  these,  as  the 
result  of  seventy  years  of  labor,  hindnmces, 
and  trials,  and  have  still  been  persevered  in, 
often  in  hope  against  hope. 

Sorrir  AMt;mc.\. — Between  the  5th  and  0th 
degrees  of  north  latitude  the  territory  of  Guiana 
strelclies  in  soullieasterly  direction  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco  towards  that  of  the 
Amazon.  Formerly  entirely  a  Dutch  iio.'ises- 
sion,  a  iiorlion  of  ills  now  held  by  the  French, 
and  contains  their  well-known  jicn.'il  colony  of 
Cayenne,  and  tlu;  largest  |)art  by  the  Knirlish, 
who  gave  the  names  of  Demerara  and  Herbice 
to  the  two  counties  of  British  Guiana.  The 
Dutch  colony  goes  by  the  name  of  Surinam. 
In  British  Guiana  only  the  fiat  land  along  the 
shore,  extending  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  inland, 
is  cultivated;  in  Dutch  Guiana" the  swamp  is 
on  the  coa.st,  and  the  cultivated  land  generally 
follows  the  course  of  the  rivers  up  to  the  bor- 
der of  the  colonial  territory;  beyond  that,  in 
virgin  forests  on  higher  land,  are  the  homes  of 
the  bush-negroes,  or  maroons,  as  they  are  called 
in  Jamaica,  and  of  some  Indian  tribes.  For 
Europeans  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  and 
the  death-roll  of  missionary  brethren  and  si* 
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tors  In  tbls  Innil  is  exceptionnlly  lone.  The 
sphere  of  tlie  operations  of  tiie  Moraviim 
C'hurcli  is  almost  entirely  within  the  borders  of 
the  Dutch  colony,  as  the  work  among  the 
negroes  in  Demerara  is  as  yet  comparatively  iu- 
signilicant,  and  that  among  the  Indians, 
although  begun  in  English,  had  most  of  its 
stations  in  Dutch  territory.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness  it  is  well  to  distinguish  four  separate 
branches,  whidi,  allliough  in  more  or  less  close 
connection  with  each  other,  and  to  some  extent 
worked  by  the  same  men,  have  yet  their  own 
characicristic  features  and  separate  history. 

I.  Aruiriic/i  Juiliiiiin. — Of  several  Indianlribes 
resident  in  IJcrbice,  the  Arawacks,  at  the  time 
the  mission  began,  were  the  chief  in  point  of 
m.nd)ers  and  intluence.  They  occupied  a  con- 
siderable territory,  and  were  under  a  sort  of 
royal  govcriuiu'nt,  which,  however,  was  ma- 
teriall.v  limited  by  the  untamed  indei)endeiu'e 
of  the'lndian  nat\ire.  Their  ri'ligion  was  dis- 
tinguished by  dark  suiiersiitioiis  and  revolting 
rites.  Their  character  was  marked  by  strong 
sensual  tendencies,  hvpiK'rilical  deceit  fulness, 
revengeful  cruelty.  'l"'he  work  among  the  In- 
dians jMoved  almost  throughout  its  whole  course 
a  "sowing  in  tears;''  with  wonderful  perse- 
verance, ami  often  with  heroic  endurance,  it  was 
maintained  for  seventy  years,  and  then  sorrow- 
fully abandoned. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
events  in  connection  willi  this  mission.  In  1748 
the  go.spel  was  already  beginning  to  exercise  its 
blessed  intluence  on  the  ])oor  heathen,  when 
Theophilus  Solonum  Sch\uuan,  called  the 
"  Apostle  of  the  Arawacks," arrived.  His  great 
talents  rendered  him,  after  nn  abode  of  four 
months  among  the  Indians,  capable  of  preach- 
ing in  the  dilHcult  langmige  of  the  natives; 
whilst  a  wonderfid  combinaiion  of  wisdom  and 
firmness  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  the  op- 
position of  the  wliites  in  Berbice.  Three  li\in- 
dred  converts  were  a  proof  of  the  success  of 
his  labors.  But  in  1757  difRculties  of  every 
description,  and  among  the  rest  famine  and 
epidemics,  thickened  around  and  almost  dis- 
persed this  little  flock.  The  Brethren  therefore 
sought  a  more  peaceful  abode,  which  they 
fotind  at  Sharon  on  the  Saramaccn,  about  two 
hundred  miles  east  from  Pilgerhut  in  Berbice, 
and  in  Ephrem  on  the  Correntyn,  al.'out  forty 
miles  east  from  Pilgerhut.  In  1761  Sharon 
was  burnt  by  the  bush-negroes  on  a  marauding 
excursion,  and  the  converts  dispersed  for  a 
time;  and  in  1779  it  \Vas  given  up,  as  continual 
incursions  of  the  bu.sh-negroes,  combined  with 
difliculty  in  procuring  a  maintenance,  had 
compelled  the  Indians  to  emigrate. 

As  Ephrem  was  unfavorably  situated,  a  new 
station  about  twelve  miles  higher  up  the  river 
was  commenced,  and  called  iloop  (Dutch  for 
Hope);  but  in  1808  this  station  was  bin-nt  to  the 
ground  by  enemies,  and  thus  ended  the  Breth- 
ren's mission  among  the  South  American  In- 
dians. 

II.  Mimion  among  the  Negroes  in  Surinam. — 
The  river  Correntyn  separates  Surinam  fiom 
Demerara.  The  proflucts  and  general  as|)(M't 
of  the  two  colonies  are  alike,  only  that  the  lat- 
ter has  far  outstripped  the  former  in  develop- 
ment. With  an  area  of  60,000  square  miles, 
the  population  is  estimated  at  70,0(K),  including 
17,000  bush-negroes.  Paramaribo,  the  capital 
of  Suriimm,  on  the  river  Surinam,  is  a  thor- 
oughly Dutch  town  of  23,000  inhabitants,  with 


an  atmosphere  which  Is  described  as  "  like  that 
of  a  hot-hou.se  and  vapor-bath  combined,  having 
blown  over  the  great  moist  j)lains,  brimming 
river-marshes,  and  dense  forests  which  consti- 
tute nine  tenths  of  the  Guianas  and  Bra/.ll." 
Fifteen  miles  of  swamp  and  forest  separate  the 
larger  part  of  the  cultivated  districts  from  the 
sea-l)ree/.e.  The  town  it.self  is  said  to  bo 
healthv.  It  contains  a  Lutheran,  a  I{<'formed, 
and  a  Itoman  Catholic  Cliurch,  besides  the  large 
Moravian  places  of  worship,  and  also  two  syna- 
gogues. 

In  the  year  1735,  wlien  the  flr.st  Moravian 
missiomiries  landed  in  Surinam,  the  town  was 
not  more  than  half  its  present  size:  it  afforded 
convenient  Ik  !idi|uarlers  for  those  ibcthren  who 
soon  afterward  came  out  to  commence  a  mis- 
sion in  Berbice'.  Four  years  later  a  com))any  of 
live  Hrethren  arrived,  ami  began  to  work  at 
their  trades,  in  order  by  the  labor  of  their  hands 
to  support  both  themselves  and  the  ndssion  in 
lierbicc;  for  tlu^  latter  their  services  as  a  kind 
of  local  agents  were  of  gri'al  value.  At  first 
they  had  to  face  a  good  deal  of  opposiiicm,  but 
tliey  griulually  overcame  ill  giounded  preju- 
dice, and  were  permitted  to  ])urchase  a  piece 
of  land  in  the  town.  For  a  considerable  time 
tlieir  nnssionary  work  continued  very  limited: 
indeed  it  was  almost  entirely  resiricted  to 
those  persons  with  whom  business  connections 
brought  them  into  close  and  freciuent  inter- 
course. By  slow  degrees,  liowever,  they  be- 
came more  tmtrammelled  hi  their  evangelistic 
operations,  and  Paramaribo  became  a  genuine 
mission  station.  In  1770  Christian  Ciipido,  the 
first  negro  convert,  was  baptized;  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  eight  more  in  the  same  year.  Two 
years  later  a  church  was  built  in  the  garden 
surrounding  the  missionaries'  abode:  at  that  time 
fifty-two  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  under  the 
spiritual  care  of  the  brethren,  of  whom  eighteen 
were  baptized.  Some  influential  white  resl- 
dents,  including  the  governor,  occasionally  at- 
tended the  services,  and  showed  them.selves 
favorably  disposed  towards  the  new  work,  but 
not  a  few  iiroprietors  punished  tlieir  slaves  for 
entering  the  church. 

In  1'779  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
church,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  sphere  of 
usefulness  was  opened  for  the  missionaries, 
which  in  j'ears  to  come  was  destined  to  assume 
great  importance  as  one  of  the  most  extensive 
departments  of  Surinam  missionary  work.  Tlie 
proprietor  of  the  "Fairfield"  estate  on  the 
river  Commewyne,  some  80  miles  from  Para- 
maribo, having  requested  the  Brethren  to  sujiply 
his  negroes  with  the  gospel,  the  latter  gladlv 
accepted  th  vitatiou.  For  many  years  this 
was  tlie  onlj  estate,  out  of  some  400  then  in 
cultivation,  to  whicli  they  bad  access  with  the 
gos])el,  but  liere  it  was  received  with  joy. 

With  the  year  1821  an  era  of  more  marked 
progr(!ss  began.  A  few  additional  estates  were 
thrown  open  to  the  missionaries, — by  the  j-ear 
1820,  0;  inthefollowiugyear,  lil;  during  the  next 
ten  years,  90, — and  tlie  negroes  on  them  were 
supplied  with  the  gospel,  as  far  as  was  possi- 
ble, under  veiy  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
The  visits  to  the  estates  could  only  be  paid 
about  once  in  eight  weeks,  and  the  want  of 
trustworthy  native  helpers  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  missionaries  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  people,  and  to  ensure 
their  being  well-grounded  in  Scripture  truth. 
The  negroes  themselves  complained  that  "  they 
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<'(Hil(l  uiHliTNtuiKl  wlml  lliu  tRiichcr  siiid  ns  loiifj 
as  hi-  s|H)kc,  iind  tlmt  llioy  lii'iiilily  rcjoict'd 
over  it ;  bill  lliiil  tlicy  were  too  dull  to  rciiKiinljtT 
it  or  riiiH'iil  it.  "  'riiis  drtiwlmik  was  to  noiui- 
cxlciil  icnu'dii'd  liy  tlii'  piililiciilioii  and  dislri- 
liuliiiii  ill  till'  Nt'i,q()-Kiij;lisli  iaiiiriiajfc  ul'  lliu 
'■  llaiiiioiiy  of  till'  Four  (iospcls  (18^'l);"  liiit, 
altliouu,li  iiiitif^alcd  liy  iIk'  crcalioii  of  ccnlial 
slalioiis,  at  \vlii<li  iiilssioiiailcs  reside,  and  to 
wliicli  llie  lU'irroes  iiave,  of  course,  free  access, 
it  reiiialiis  a  scM'ious  olislacie  down  to  tlie  pros- 
cut  day. 

Up  to  tills  time  no  entire  portion  of  tlio  Serip- 
turcs  had  lieen  prinled  for  circulation  aiiioiif; 
tiie  iieifi'oes;  indeed  llie  inunlier  of  tliose  wlio 
wine  alile  to  read  was  so  fi!W  that  it  would 
scarcely  liave  seemed  wortli  wliile  to  ptililisli  an 
edition'of  tlie  Bible  or  even  the  New  'reslaineiit 
for  them.  'IMie  New  'rcHtainent  existed  in  nian- 
uscript  ill  llie  Ncirro-Kiijflisli  lan},'naf?e,  and  was 
used  in  this  imperfect  form,  but  alonj;  willi  the 
lireachinj^  of  the  jjospel  education  Inid  nia<le 
■way  iimon>?  the  slaves;  wherever  permitted, 
the  Hrethren  eoinineiieed  schools,  in  which,  at 
nil  events,  the  tirst  rudiments  of  leiirning  were 
taujtht.  Ilenee,  when  in  1831  tlie  Britisli  and 
Forei};ii  Bible  Society  sent  out  a  supply  of 
printed  New  Testaments  in  the  Negro-En!,'lish 
language,  they  at  oucc  came  into  the  bunds  of 
such  as  could  use  them  inlelligontly.  Naturally 
much  good  resulted.  In  not  a  few  instances 
older  jier.sons  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  became  consist- 
ent Christians  from  hearing  their  eliildren  read 
out  of  the  'I'estameiits  which  they  had  learnt  to 
read  in  the  ini.ssion  .sciiool.  Thus  the  work 
rapidly  expanded;  at  tlie  close  of  the  year  IHIil 
the  congregation  at  Paramaribo  numbered  3,089 
souls,  wliile  2(J4  persons  on  llie  i)lantations  were 
under  the  spiritual  care  of  the  missionaries. 

In  the  year  18G3  the  first  step  towards  the 
tmaiicipalion  of  the  slaves  was  taken  by  the 
passing  of  a  law  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  Holland.  ()u  the  1st  of  July,  1803,  i)roe- 
lamation  was  made  that  at  the  close  of  ten 
years  of  uppreuticeship,  to  date  from  the  pa.ss- 
ing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  all  bondsmen  in 
Surinam  should  become  free,  and  there  was 
great  rejoicing  in  every  humble  home.  Ever}^- 
■where  order  and  decorum  were  maintained. 
The  effects  of  emancipation  on  the  mission 
•were  awaited  with  feelings  of  anxiety,  for  it 
•could  scarcely  be  expected  that  of  the  27,000 
persons  who  professed  churcli  connection  with 
the  iMoravian  Church  in  the  j-ear  1803,  all 
would  prove  stable  against  the  temptation  to 
convert  liberty  into  license. 

The  anticipations  of  the  Brethren  were  in 
part  fullilled  when  in  1873  the  term  of  appren- 
ticeship ended.  A  recent  report  sums  up  the 
position  in  a  few  words:  "  Social  relations  have 
greatly  changed,  and  with  them  the  aspect  of 
the  missionary  work.  Formerly  the  blacks, 
being  attached  to  the  soil,  could  always  be 
found  by  the  visiting  missionary  on  the  estate 
to  which  they  belonged ;  now  they  are  scattered 
abroad;  some  have  become  possessors  of  land 
themselves,  and  often  reside  at  great  distances, 
beyond  his  reach;  others  have  no  settled  abode, 
but  wander  about  from  place  to  place.  Under 
these  circumstances  pastoral  intercourse  and 
supervision,  which  constitute  an  important  part 
of  our  missionary  work,  as  well  as  preaching 
the  gospel,  a*"^  rendered  very  difficult." 

111.  jBugfi  tegroea  or  Free  Negroet  in  Suri- 


nam.— "  Biishland,"  the  home  of  these  repro- 
seiilativcs  of  the  negro  race,  coinpriseslhe  more 
elevaled  tracts  of  forest  land  through  which 
the  rivers  Surinam,  Sarainacea,  and  iSlarowyne 
wend  their  early  course.  The  name  iiicrelv  dis- 
tinguishes lliis  dislrict  from  the  ciillivaleil  [lor- 
tioii  of  the  colony,  which  is  itself,  lo  a  large  cx- 
tcnl,  covered  willi  foresls.  As  early  as  the  lilli 
ceiiliiry  bands  of  fugitive  slaves  ranged  through 
these  regions,  but  llieir  permancnl  occiipalioii 
on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  Iniccd  lo  the  lollowing 
circumstances;  In  llic  year  171J  a  delachmeiit 
of  a  French  Heel  appcareil  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Surinam,  with  hostile  intentions  towards 
the  colony.  The  Dutch  pro|)rielors.  as  a  mailer 
of  preciiulion,  removed  tlieir  slaves  up  the 
couiilry  out  of  reach  of  the  cneiiiy.  But 
when  the  danger  was  over  the  slaves  very 
naturally  refused  to  return  to  bondage,  and 
every  attempt  lo  compel  them  only  drove  them 
dee|)er  into  the  reces.ses  of  the  forest.  Warlike 
operations  proved  not  only  useless  but  dis- 
astrous, as  most  of  the  European  8(jliliers 
perished,  struck  down  by  the  hardships  of  the 
campaign  in  the  deadly  climate  of  iliose  forests 
and  swamps,  or  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  u!.'j"en 
foes.  After  several  years  peace  was  concluded 
in  1701,  and  the  indeiieiidence  of  the  Bush- 
negroes  was  formally  proi^laimed. 

.Soon  after  tills  settlement  of  affairs  the  colo- 
onial  authorities  re(iuested  the  Brethren  to  extend 
their  operations  to  the  Bush-negroes  on  the 
river  Surinam,  and  the  invilalion  was  at  once 
accepted.  Thus  began  a  mission  which  is  uni(]ue 
in  some  of  its  features.  UiialTected  by  the  ob- 
stacles which  are  inseparable  from  a  stale  of 
slaveiy,  this  mission  had  to  struggle  against 
the  darkest  healheiiism  and  to  encounter  the 
most  violent  resistance  from  tlie  idolatrous 
l)riests  and  sorcerers;  and  this,  too,  under  the 
depressing  influence  of  a  climate  which  prov(;d 
fatal  to  a  large  number  of  missionaries,  and  dis- 
abling to  almost  every  European  who  engaged 
in  the  service. 

In  the  year  1813  Brother  and  Sister  Milhr,  who 
had  labored  at  Bambey  for  18  3'ears,  and  were 
unable  to  continue  in  active  .service,  were  re- 
called, and  no  successor  was  aiipoiiited,  partly 
in  conseiiuence  of  the  urgent  claims  of  other 
mission  fields  for  all  the  available  missionary 
resources  of  the  church.  During  the  48  years  of 
tlie  mission's  exi.stence  nine  Brethren  and  six  Sis- 
ters had  sacriliced  their  lives  in  its  service.  The 
number  of  converts  was  only  50,  and  of  these 
some  were  of  doubtful  character. 

Among  the  !Matuari  tribe  of  Bush-negroes  a 
remarkable  work  had  begun  in  1858,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  man  named  King,  who 
lived  at  Alaripastoon.  Led  to  inquiry  by  re- 
markable dreams,  he  visited  the  mi-ssionaries  at 
Paramaribo,  and  on  liis  return  home  at  once 
stood  forward  as  a  bold  antagonist  of  tlie  dark 
liorrors  of  heathenism.  The  impression  made 
was  very  powerful  indeed — .so  mucli  so  that  no 
band  or  voice  was  raised  in  opposition  when 
be  ventured  to  overthrow  the  wretched  idol- 
temples  and  cast  the  idols  with  their  parapher- 
nalia into  the  river.  Other  branches  of  the 
tribe  were  visited,  and  even  the  chieftain  Kal- 
koen  listened  respectfully  to  the  eloipient  pro- 
tests of  this  singular  "prophet."  A  goodly 
number  of  his  countrymen,  following  liis  ex- 
ample, made  their  way  to  town  to  inipiire  fur- 
ther about  the  strange  things  they  had  heard. 
In  1861  (August  11th)  King  was  baptized,  re- 
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cciviiiR  tlio  imiuc  John.  A  cliiircU  wiis  ))iiiU 
nt  .Miiilpiisloon.  cxiirlly  stilled  I"  llic  iicoplc's 
lili'iitis  and  notions  In  fuel  u  niillvc  lioiisc  on 
nil  ('nliir;;('(l  sciilc;  .lolin  Kiii^' iii'lrd  us  tciKiicr 
Hlld  imllvc  liclpir,  the  nilssioniirics  visilcd  ilicrc 
ns  rn'i|iu'nlly  us  llicy  ('(jwld,  unil  tlu'  lilllf  linnd 
of  convviis  ificw  in  numlicr  und  in  ki'i"'<''  KIhk 
gui'nicd  lo  fi'rl  il  Ills  culling  lo  woik  us  un  cvun- 
p'list  uinoiii;  Ids  countiyinon,  anil  undertook 
loni;  . journeys  to  the  Auku,  .Matuari,  an<l  Hon}' 
uetjroes,  everywheripreaehiiif;  Christ,  uiiilineet- 
lllj,'  with  a  very  favoralile  reeeplion  forhisines- 

sujte-     When  a  missioinirv  from  I'araniuril r 

ISergLMxhil,  the  station  which  is  tlie  "  key  of  the 
biish-eoiinlry,"  travels  up  the  river,  it  iihnost 
ulways  luippens  that  KIni;  hriiiiis  some  converts 
to  he  addi'd  to  the  chureli  hy  liaplism,  who  are 
the  fruit  of  his  own  faithful  testimony  as  u  wit- 
ness for  Christ  to  his  ihirk  couiilryinen. 

IV.  Demtriiru. — In  IIk;  year  18;ir>  Urother 
and  Sister  Coleman  were  sent  to  eommenee  a 
iiiission  amoni;  the  nej,'roes  on  the  Anna  Ucffina 
estate,  the  propietors  of  which  (h'frayed  the 
cut ir<' expense.  Hopeful  at  tirst,  the  aspect  of 
thin;j;s  seemed  so(.n  to  change,  and  unexiiected 
ditlh'iiltic  s  arose,  which  led  to  the  witlidruwal 
of  Brother  Colemuii  after  two  years  of  servi<'e. 
The  elfort  was  icsiimed  hy  Urolher  anil  Sister 
llamann,  luid  the  work  ai)peared  to  prosper, 
but  Sister  Hamiinn's  suddeiilj'  fuilinn  health 
necessitated  u  .second  abandonment  of  the  liuld 
in  the  year  is;w. 

At  tile  reipiesl  of  Quintin  Ilojrir,  Es(i.,  in  the 
year  IMTSusimihtr  mission  was  commenoi'd  at 
liis  expense  for  the  beiu'tlt  of  the  nejrroes  on 
his  estates.  Urother  Henry  Moore  and  Hrother 
A.  Pilurim  occupied  Iwi!  stations, — Grahain's 
Hall  and  Ueliance, — and  reported,  in  general, 
gratefully  of  the  measure  of  success  which 
marked  the  past  and  hopefully  as  to  future 
prospects,  altlioujih  not  concealing  sundry  very 
serious  drawbacks. 

In  1H84  Mr.  Q.  Hogg  informed  the  Directing 
Hoard  thiit  he  could  no  longer  coiitiiitie  to  ])ay 
tlie  full  iimount  he  had  at  flrsl  given  for  the 
support  of  the  W(irk,  and  in  consequence  Ue- 
liance, one  of  (he  newly-founded  stations  in 
Hemeruru,  had  to  be  ahandoned. 

SoiTii  Akiiica.— Since  the  year  1869  this 
extensive  spheric  of  lahor  has  been  divided  into 
ft  western  and  an  eastern  iirovince.  The 
former  used  to  be  called  the  Oberland  or  Upjier 
Di.strict,  and  embraced  llic  stations  near  Cape 
Town,  and  also  tliose  in  the  vicinit\'  of  Algoa 
Bay.  The  latter  was  called  Unlerlaiid  or  Low- 
lands; it  embraces  all  the  stations  in  Katl'raria. 
In  the  former  the  )ieople  are  mostly  a  mixed 
nice  of  Hottentots  and  negroes,  the  pure  Hot- 
tentots being  generally  supposed  to  have  dwin- 
dled down  to  a  very  siiiall  number;  in  ttie  latter 
they  are  mainly  Ixutiis  of  v;irious  tribes. 

I.  Tl«:  Wfsdrit  I'rori II ri'.- -The  work  nt  the 
Capeof  Crood  llo|ie  began  in  tlie  year  17:iT,  when 
George  Schmidt  reached  (ape  Town  as  the  lirsl 
representative  of  the  .Moravian  Church  in  the 
colony.  Two  and  a  half  centuries  earlier 
Chrisiianily  had  begun  to  touch  the  country, as 
the  Portuguese  successors  of  the  bold  Hurtholo- 
mew  Diaz  often  paid  short  visits  to  its  shores 
on  their  way  to  and  from  India.  Cros.ses  were 
reared  here  and  thert^  on  the  shore,  but  little 
more  wus  done  to  bring  Christianity  to  the 
notice  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1020  two  English 
captains  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereign,  hoping  that  "the  sav- 


ftge  inlutbitiinl.s  would  soon  become  sorvants  of 
his  Majesty,  nnd  then  worshippers  of  the  true 
(iod."  Thirty  years  later  the  Dutch  huilt  a 
fort  at  the  Cape,  and  claiined  the  land  as  theirs, 
ami  in  their  record  of  the  transaction  e.xpres.s(il 
the  desire  that  "their  rule  iiiighl  tend  to  up- 
hold righteousness,  and  plant  and  further  pure 
Christian  teaching  among  the  wild  and  .savage 
natives  of  the  country." 

When  Schiniill  arrived  at  the  Cajie,  the  coii- 
diliiui  of  the  natives,  and  their  relations  to  the 
white  colonisis,  who  embraced  French  and  tier- 
man  elements  as  well  as  Dutch,  painfully 
showed  that  very  little  had  been  done  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  early  occupants  of  the 
colony.  Itoth  Hottentots  and  Itushmen  had 
been  disgracefully  treiited,  robbed  of  their 
lands,  regarded  as  beasts  rather  than  as  liuimm 
beings,  and  reduced  to  hard  servitude  or  the 
wild  life  of  the  brigand,  hiding  in  locks  and 
caves,  and  preying  on  the  while  man  as  oppor- 
tunity olTered.  The  Dulih  Hoer  or  farmer, 
combining  in  his  character  the  most  contrary 
qualities,  and  strongly  tinged  with  a  peculiar 
]>uritan  form  of  rc'ligion,  persistently  reganled 
the  natives  as  doomed  to  destruction,  like  the 
people  in  Canaan  in  olden  times,  and  treated 
them  with  contenipt  and  loathing,  and  with 
terrible  cruelty.  To  oiler  Christian  teaching  to 
these  "  /.warte  schepsels"  (black  creatures),  was 
not  to  be  dreumt  of ;  Christianity  was  intended 
for  white  peo|)le,  hut  not  for  "black  cattle." 
To  buy  hind,  however  absurdly  low  the  price 
l>aid  might  be.  was  of  course  out  of  the  (pies- 
tioii,  if  it  could  safely  be  taken  by  force.  The 
curse  of  civilization  they  were  welcome  to,  nnd 
thej'  had  become  lo  a  terrible  extent  slaves  to 
the  viceof  drunkenness,  with  all  its  concomitant 
evils;  diseases,  too,  jireviously  unknown,  raged 
with  fearfully  fatal  cITects,  decimating  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  country.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  the  colonisis  as  they  increased  in  number 
and  power  seized  the  whole  land,  while  the 
poor  natives  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
moral  and  physical  degradation  and  wretched 
servitude.  Cliristian  churches  existed  in  the 
country  and  Christian  doctrine  was  preached — 
often,  iilus!  b}'  men  who  were  mere  hirelings; 
but  woe  be  to  the  native  who  would  dare  to 
venture  near  the  white  mn.i's  house  of  praj'er. 
Under  these  circumstance,  G.  Schmidt  entered 
upon  his  work. 

Two  gentlemen  residing  in  Amsterdam,  who 
bad  become  interested  in  the  natives  of  the 
Cape  Colony  by  Ziegenbalg's  account  of  them, 
and  had  liee:i  led  to  the  duty  of  taking  part  in 
Christian  missions  by  intercourse  with  some  of 
the  gospel  messengi  .-s  who  had  einbarked  for 
their  dcslinafioii  at  Amsterdam,  suggested  to 
the  nrelhrcnal  Herrnhul  tlie  commencement  of 
a  mission  among  the  Hotleniots.  The  man  se- 
leelcd  for  the  olllce  of  pioneer  was  a  devoted 
servant  id"  (iod  whose  zeal  and  steadfastness 
had  already  stood  a  severe  test.  Although  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  setting  forth 
for  Africa,  he  had  spent  six  years  in  ehiiins  in 
a  Hoheniian  inison  "  forlhesakeof  the  gospel," 
itiiil  one  year  (immediately  on  his  release)  in 
travelling  on  foot  through  sevei'nl  countries  of 
Europe  in  order  to  become  ac(|uainti'd  with 
awakened  souls,  and  to  proclaim,  wherever  he 
could  linii  an  oiiportuuity,  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  in  Je.su.s.  He  was  a  poor  man,  etirn- 
ing  his  living  by  his  daily  labor;  his  education 
had  been  exceetlingly  limited,  but  his  heart  was 
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full  of  lov(!  nnd  devntlon,  nr.d  ho  Ionj;nl  to  bo 
Bpt'iil  III  tilt!  Mn.slcr'H  Hcrvicf. 

Airiviiif,'  lit  ('api!  Town  on  July  Olli,  \TM),  lie 

mill  his  |ll'oJt'('tS  .SOIIIl  lllTIIIIK^  CDiiiiniin  toplcH  of 

convfrNiilloii:  in  nil  sorts  of  cirilcs  nf  sdcicly 
the  inissioiiui'V  WHS  snccri'd  at  iiinl  di'iiiliij,  or 
Npokcii  o.'  wiili  mi>;i'y  scorn.  Mcaiccly  any  one 
pivc  him  'Ti'dil  for  tlif  most  orilinaiy  lionoiy 
of  purpose,  not  to  npcak  of  lofty  (■mIImisIusiii  for 
Ills  work  and  cnlllnv'.  and  noonc  hi'lii'Vi'd  in  Ids 
iichii'vin;;  any  suci'i'ss.  In  two  inontlis'  linic, 
however,  lie  was  making  his  way  to  a  lloiten 
tot  kraal  on  the  river  Zondeniid,  iilioiit  lifly 
miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Town,  niiiler  the 
),'uidain'e  of  Afriko  and  Kyliodo,  natives  from 
lliat  place  whom  he  hud  inei  Ihorc.  The  former 
was  muster  of  the  Dnicli  lan^niiiL;c  and  of  ;rreat 
tiHu  as  interpreter.  Iluviii.i;  hnilt  himself  a  hut 
near  Afriko's  dwellin;;,  round  which  ii  pir- 
den  was  sikiii  laid  out,  he  at  once  hcLrmi  to 
preach  with  the  help  of  the  interpreter.  His 
attempts  to  learn  the  Hottentot  liin^ruiu;i!  with 
its  siniinliir  variety  of  "  cliitk  "  sounds  and  most 
peculiar  intonations,  which  travellers  compared 
with  the  "cries  of  turkeys,  owls,  or  nnurpies," 
proving;  a  failure,  he  wisely  resolved  to  tench 
the  people  Dutch.  In  imperfect  fasliion  he 
told  the  story  of  the  cross;  Init  liefore  loiif;  a 
Dutch  cornorid  livini;  near  was  won  for  (Ilirist 
by  his  lestimony,  and  liecame  hi8  Htauch  friend 
and  faithful  helper  in  the  work. 

In  the  followiiif;  year  (1T3H)  sonic  hostile 
fanners  procured  an  order  transfi'rrini;  him  to  a 
spot  some  ten  miles  olf,  ii  wild  localilv,  called 
IJavianskloof,  or  Ape  Valley,  from  tlie  Iari;e 
niiintier  of  those  animals  whieli  fre(pieiited  the 
place.  Kitjhteen  Hottentots  followed  him,  who 
were  siupiised  to  see  how  soon  he  had  Iniill 
himself  a  new  hut  and  laid  out  a  garden;  at 
once  he  resumed  his  work  cif  preacliini,'  and 
teachin;;,  and  traiiiim?  the  natives  to  Imhils  of 
industry  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  |)ursiiits. 
The  people  liked  the  only  kindly  while  heiiif; 
they  had  ever  seen;  the}'  had  such  <M)iitidelice 
in  him  that  evei\  several  of  those  who  did  not 
come  to  reside  near  him  .sent  their  children  to 
school  to  him.  The  nunilier  of  i)iipils  .soon 
{{rew  to  tifly,  ainon;?  whom  the  most  promising 
was  Willein  (William),  who  was  the  first  to  he 
Imptized  (in  the  year  174:2),  and  subseipieiitly 
Sclimidt's  valued  a.ssistant.  With  the  Hotten- 
tots' tendency  to  lead  ii  roving  lite  and  to  in- 
dulge in  gross  vice,  the  otlice  of  a  faitlifiil  mis- 
sionary was  no  sinecure;  on  the  coutriiry,  it  re- 
(piireil  an  inexhaustible  .sujiply  of  love  and 
patience,  and  Schmidt  appears  to  have  pos.sessed 
this.  In  a  short  time  the  Cliristian  Hock  at 
Haviiiiiskloof  numbered  seven  llollenlols.  and  a 
considerably  larger  nmnber  of  natives  liail  be- 
come very  warmly  attached  to  tlie  good  teacher. 

As  soon  MS  the  tidings  of  the  biiplisin  id' 
natives  reaihed  Cajie  Town,  great  opposition 
was  excited;  the  chaplain  of  the  fort  summoned 
some  of  the  candidates  to  an  examination,  and 
wasaina/ed  to  lind  that  thev  could  read  fairly 
well,  and  give  sensible  ami  even  correct  an- 
swers to  his  ipiestiims  on  C'iiristian  doctrines. 
His  favorable  testimony,  howcn-er,  had  no 
weiglil  with  tliose  who  could  not  endure  that 
these  natives  should  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
liiimaii  beings,  and  they  siicceedeil  in  inducing 
the  governor  to  forbid  Schmidt  to  baiiti/.e. 
Thus  obstructed  in  his  work,  he  returned  to 
Europe  in  1744,  in  the  hope  that  negotiations 
there  would  clear  the  way  for  missionary  operii- 


tloiis  (it  the  f'upo.  Tho  hopci  wiis  viihi:  no  peti- 
tions availed  wiili  the  governmenl  In  Holhind, 
and  the  small  tlock  of  converts,  wliiili  had 
grown  to  folly-seven  persons,  after  keeping  to- 
gether bir  a  dliie  in  the  hope  that  llieir  teacher 
would  return  to  Iheiii,  gradually  divpersed  or 
died.  Uiiviaiiskloof  was  abandnned  and  be- 
came a  wilderness.  Schniidt  reliirned  to  his 
liiiinblc  calling  of  daylaborer,  but  to  the  last 
day  of  his  lite  iiever'losi  fitllh  in  the  eventual 
success  of  till!  .Mission  in  Soiitli  .Mrica,  and 
never  wearied  of  freiiiicnl  prayer  for  his  lie- 
loved  Hottentots.  While  on  Ills  knees  the 
^ia^ter's  welcome  summons  culled  tin  faithful 
servant  home. 

Kiisltrii  I'roi'inee.—TUi'  Kufir  .Mission  proper 
dates  back  to  the  year  tHlJH,  w  hen,  at  the  leipiest 
of  Lord  Somerset,  the  Hrethreii  consented  to 
commence  a  mission  in  a  tract  on  the  north- 
east frontier  of  the  colony,  which  owned  the 
sway  of  the  Tamliookie  Howanii  us  its  chief. 
At  tliiit  time  the  London  .Missioiiarv  Society, 
the  (JIusgow  Missioniiiy  Society,  iind  the  Wes- 
leyuiis  were  already  at  work  among  portions  of 
the  Katir  tribes.  The  brethnii  Lciiimertz, 
HolTinunn,  iiiul  Fritscli,  .some  twenty  Holten- 
tots,  and  \Villieliiiiiia  Stoinpjis,  "  n  Kallr 
woman,  who  .seems  in  (iod's  providence  to 
have  been  specially  riiised  up  as  an  invaluable 
help  to  the  missionarie.H  in  tlieir  ditliciilt  and 
often  perilous  work,  foiined  the  little compaiiy, 
which  set  out  from  (Jnudeiidul  on  l''ebruury 
21st,  \H'2S.  Not  before  .May  2(ltli  did  they 
reiicli  their  desiination,  and  ti.x  on  a  site  for  tho 
new  station  on  the  river  Kli|)pluat.  (Its  posi- 
tion is  I'M  miles  nortlieiist  of  I'orl  Kli/.ubetli, 
and  (Ml  or  70  northwest  of  Kast  London.)  In  a 
inonth's  time  building  operations  were  so  far 
iidviiiK'cd  lliut  .services  could  be  held  in  a  room 
which  served  as  a  church,  and  the  natives  were 
surprised  and  delighted  to  see  the  happy  elfects 
of  an  irrigation  scheme,  which  the  brethren  at 
once  recogiii/.ed  as  a  necessity  if  good  harvests 
were  to  be  looked  for.  Spiritual  work  had  hard 
rocky  ground  to  deal  with.  Howana  and  his 
Tumtiookies  were  by  no  means  eiiger  to  hear 
the  gospel,  and  very  loath  to  accept  it.  "  The 
Word  of  God  is  for  the  white  jieople,"  they 
said,  "not  for  us;  it  will  not  eiiti'r  our  ears  and 
hearts."  And  their  stutemeut  seemed  only  too 
true. 

They  woiiUl  come,  nnd  listen  stolidlj*,  and  licg 
most  pertinaciously;  vii'lding  to  the  infectious 
exiimple  id'  the  missionuiies,  whom  they  saw 
leading  tlie  way  in  hard  maniiul  labor  in  gar- 
den, field,  or  water-conduit,  thev  would  even 
handle  a  spade  for  a  while  in  a  (lileltiinii  fash- 
ion, but  till'  gospel  appeared  to  make  no  im- 
jiression.  Tlie  missioimrics  labored  under  the 
great  disadvanlugi!  of  being  obliged  to  carry  on 
all  cominunicutioiis  tlirougli  an  interprctor. 
lint  Wilhelmina  proved  a  host  in  herself,  teach- 
ing; a  number  of  native  girls,  inierpreting  with 
great  readiness,  though  frequently  interspers- 
ing coniiiunts  and  additional  remarks  from  lier 
own  warm  lieait,  using  all  the  gifts  and  graces 
she  possessed  with  singular  buniilily  and  etir- 
iiestiiess  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Lord's  work. 
Employed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  mission-house, 
she  lilicrally  dispensed  tlie  Word  of  Life  alon^ 
with  the  d(")le  of  bread  to  the  throng  of  beg- 
gars wliieli  daily  crowiled  round  the  door: 
tliere,  too,  she  received  the  m<;sseiigers  of  many 
a  proud  Kafir  chief,  who  could  not  resist  the 
powerful  weight  of  her  noble,  upright,  unself- 
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ish  rliiiriu'lcr,  imil  her  words  of  wisdom  and 
discn'tiim.  At  Ilits  dose  of  tlie  year  Illinois 
looked  far  from  iironiisiiiir,  however;  locusts 
had  deviislated  the  ijardeiis,  thievish  Ketkameas 
liad  stolen  tli<'  lienls,  and  most  of  Ihu  Tiimhoo- 
kies  hail  left  the  neiirhliorliood. 

In  the  followim;  year  itowana  and  his  savasro 
son  .Mapasa,  enniucd  at  a  well-deserved  lini'  in- 
llieled  on  them  hy  irovernnu'nt  for  an  unwar- 
riinlalile  act  of  violence  towards  another  tritie, 
and  altrilinlini;  the  action  of  ::<ivernineMl  to  Iho 
advice  of  the  missionaries,  suddenly  ajipearecl 
at  SIdloh  at  the  lieail  of  fifty  armed  nun  with 
the  intenlionof  mui'derini;  all  its  iidiahitants. 
Workim;  in  the  irarden,  Willieli  lina  at  once 
recoj;ni/ed,  from  ihe  war-coslume  of  her  coun- 
trymen, the  ohjeel  of  tli<'  visit,  and  haslenecl  to 
the  rescue  of  her  teachers.  With  undaiuilcd 
courai^e  she  faced  the  liercc  and  cruel  chiefs, 
and  with  sealhinir  elo(iuenee  uphraiiled  them 
with  their  ahonnnahic  treachery  and  wicked 
designs.  Instead  of  killinu;  the  missionaries 
and  the  woman  who  had  dared  to  intrude  in 
the  assemhiy  of  men,  they  withdrew  iieaeefully 
with  their  lollowers,  aiid'in  a  few  days  actually 
sent  to  apolojiize.  ^lapasa's  hatred  continued 
unaliate<l,  hut  so  did  Ihe  Lord's  care  for  Shiloh 
uiul  its  people,  and  faithful  Wilhelniina  was 
often  used  by  II'mi  us  the  channel  for  His  pro- 
tection and  hlessum.  Throuirh  many  dilllcidties, 
hindrances,  and  trials  the  missionaries  perse- 
vered \intil  the  work  was  fairly  eslahlislied  on  a 
solid  fo  nidiilion  and  began  to  spread  to  the  sur- 
n.undii^i;  tribes. 

H.\i(n.\i)oi;s  (\Vi>T  Indikh).— Kxeejjt  the 
force  of  t'hrislian  .sympathy  and  compa.ssion, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  cause  of  a  sju'cial 
(•haracter  to  induce  the  authorities  of  Ihe 
brethren's  Church  to  conuncncc  a  mission  in 
this  island.  Hut  its  circnmsiances  might  well 
claim  both.  Churches  and  schools  there  were, 
but  exclusively  for  the  whites,  who  were  more 
numerous  in  pro|>orti()n  to  the  black  population 
than  in  any  other  West  Indian  is1an<l.  Kven 
the  mendiers  of  the  Soeietv  of  Friends,  at  that 
tinu-  numerous  in  HarbatliK's,  ajipear  to  have 
been  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  concerned  with 
the  improvement  of  the  external  condition  of 
tli<' slaves;  these  were  at  tliat  time  intellectually 
lower  tha!i  in  some  oiIkt  islands,  but  of  a  rest- 
less turn,  which  not  unfreipiently  led  to  opposi- 
tion against  Ihe  ruling  class,  and  severity  of 
treutment  by  way  of  check  or  retalialion. 

It  was  in  the  year  17115  that  John  Wood  and 
Andrew  Kitlmansberger  were  sent  toconnneiice 
operations  in  Harbadoes.  'riiey  reached  Hridge- 
lownin  safely,  but  within  a  month  of  their  lan<l- 
ing  Hitlmansbergerhaddiedof  fever,  and  before 
Ihe  end  of  the  year  Wianl  had  lost  courage, 
and  abandoned  his  v(M'ation.  Another  brother, 
sent  out  in  the  following  year,  fell  a  victim  to 
fever  a  week  after  reaching  the  island.  In  17(17 
Hrother  |{.  lirookshaw,  who  was  subse(|uently 
in  Antigua,  arrived,  ami  was  permitted  at 
length  to  lay  a  fouiula'ion  to  the  spiriluiil 
It  lildiiig,  which  it  was  propo.sed  to  erect  to  the 
giory  of  (lod.  Though  not  possessed  of  jfreal 
learning,  he  was  gifted  with  )iraelical  good 
sense,  and  above  all  was  devoted  to  our  Sav- 
iour, and  full  of  eager  /.eal  for  the  spread  of 
His  king(l(an  on  earth.  'I'd  his  simple  faith  no 
ohslacht  proved  insu|)erable,  and  his  genuine 
liiiniility  and  loving  nature  won  the  hearts  of 
nil  with  whom  he  (;ame  in  contact.  His  tirst 
address  to  the  slaves  was  delivered  iu  the  yard 


surrounding  the  "great  lion.se"  on  an  estate 
lielonging  to  a  tjuaker  gentleman.  ^Ir.  .lacli- 
man.  A  week  later  the  spacious  .saloon  of  the 
residence  was  used,  and  several  white  persons 
were  present.  'I'lie  proprieloi  \\as  astonished 
al  the  altcniion  of  tlu'  negroes,  who  seemed 
eagerly  to  swallow  the  words  as  tlu'y  fell  from 
the  preacher's  lips.  An  elfect  was  s(K)n  per- 
ceived, the  work  of  evaTigeli/.iilion  lia<l  begun, 
and  if  llu'rc  were  oppom'iils  around  who  in- 
voked vengeant  (■  on  llie  ship's  captain  who  had 
brought  out  ■'this  .Moravian  prca<hcr,"  or 
Ihrealciicd  to  lliidw  him  into  llie  water  if  Ihey 
came  across  him.  there  were  several  sliuich 
friends  wlio  rallied  round  him.  Among  the 
lallcr  were  several  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  of  whom  Hrookshaw  says  in  hisdiary 
thai  "their  doclrine  is  more  in  accordance 
with  Ihe  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  the  nrlielcs  of 
the  Church  of  Kngland,  than  what  one  is  ac- 
(^uslomed  to  hear  in  churches  al  home." 

.I.\M.M(A  (Wkst  Indiios). — It  was  at  the  re- 
(pu'sl  of  two  wealthy  iiroprietors— the  In'ollier.s 
William  Foster  and  .lo.scph  Foster  Harhain — 
that  a  mi.ssion  was  coimnenced  on  their  estates 
in  tins  island.  Tlirough  tlie  preacldng  of  .lohii 
Ceimick  in  Kngland  they  had  been  converted, 
and  were  desirous  of  conferring  the  lile.ssings 
of  the  gospel  on  their  slaves;  hence  Ihey 
brought  all  their  inliuenee  to  bear  on  Ihe  mis- 
sionary work  which  Hrother  Zacliarias  (Jeorgo 
Caries  and  two  otiu'rs  went  out  to  commenec 
in  till' year  KM.  For  the  attainment  uf  this 
object  Ihey  were  willing  to  make  no  inconsid- 
erable pecuniary  sacrillcc;  liul  this  was  of  small 
aecoiml  to  persons  of  their  conilition,  in  com- 
parison wilh  Ihe  loss  of  reputation,  tlie  ridicule 
and  ill-will  to  which  llu'y  cheerfully  subjceleii 
themselves  from  relatives,  friends,  ami  fellow- 
proprietors.  Their  object  was  in  llie  first  in- 
slance  to  pnnide  religious  instruction,  but  then 
also  to  promote  the  temporal  and  .social  well- 
being  of  Ihe  negrcK's,  for  whom  Ihey  held 
Iheniselves  responsible.  In  Ihe  case  of  some  of 
thesubseipieni  promolors.  Christian  philant:  (,• 
pic  motives  may  laive  l)een  tinged  wit),  a  ]\o\)ti 
of  improving  their  properly,  especially  after  it 
liecame  known— as  was  ]ad)liely  staled  l)y  a 
Jamaica  ))roprietor  in  the  House  of  Commons 
—  that  a  "Moravian  negro  "  by  reason  of  his 
industry,  obedience,  aiul  faithfulness  was 
worth  considerably  more  than  an  ordinary  oiu'. 
Hut  it  is  fair  to  stale  lliat  many  .liunaica 
estateowners,  resident  and  non-resfdcnl,  es|H!- 
cially  during  the  past  (ifty  years,  liave  iK'en 
reiuly  to  imjke  reid  sacrifices  to  secure  the 
spiritual,  moral,  and  temporal  well-being  uf 
their  lu'groes. 

On  tlie  isth  of  October,  1754,  Caries  rearhed 
llic  IJogue  estate  in  llie  parish  of  St.  Kli7.ahetli. 
The  iicgHM's  heard  his  ine.ssage  gladly,  and  Ihe 
Word  of  Ihe  Cross  soon  found  its  way  into  some 
hearts,  and  proved  itself  a  regenerating  di- 
vine power.  III  April  of  the  following  year  tlie 
tirst  convert  was  baptized,  and  the  preaching  of 
Caries  allracted  while  men  as  well  as  blacks, 
from  a  distance  of  twenty  to  Ihirtv  miles  even, 
.so  that  the  faiilifu)  and  truly  humble  servant  of 
(iod  began  to  be  anxious  concerning  llie  favor 
he  was  oblaiiiing  from  nuMi.  Hv  the  end  of  the 
year  MUr}  there  were  already  ^7  liapli/ed  iw- 
griH's  and  400  candidates  or  inipiirers  on  Ihe 
estates  under  the  care  of  Ihe  brethren. 

Antkha  (Wkst  Indiks).— Samuel  Isles  was 
the    liouurcd  founder  of  the  mission  in   this 
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isliiml.  He  had  liiborcd  for  fijrlit  yciiis  in  llic 
islaiul  of  SI.  Tlumms,  when  he  was  sent  on  to 
Aiili^'.ia  Willi  iiislniclioiis  to  cDniincntt;  woik 
tiici'i'  among  liic  nrirlccU'd  lilac  k  |io|)iilation,  if 
an  o|)i'iiini;  could  lir  founil.  On  April  Isi,  17r)tj, 
he  laiidcil  al  Si.  .lohn'.-*,  aliaic,  frii'ndlt'.s.s,  with- 
out inirodiiction.  I'lacini;  his  trust  in  Uod,  and 
scckiniT  for  Mis  jjuidiincf.  Ik^  straifihlway  called 
on  the  governor,  to  whom  he  pie.seiiled  a  copy 
of  till/ Act  of  the  Mi'itish  Parliament  of  174!) 
recoifni/iiiL'  the  Moravian  (hurch  anil  eneour- 
ajrinir  its  l.iliors  iu  the  liritish  colonies.  I'erinis- 
sion  to  commence  woik  was  at  once  iiranled, 
and  on  the  r,'lh  olMamiaiy  of  the  lollowinjiyear 
the  lirsl  roiiV4'rt  was  liapli/.ed.  Hul  the  Work 
l)roirressed  very  slowly.  For  the  exercise  of  the 
pulilic  ministry  amomr  the  slaves  there  was  liiih- 
scope,  the  opposition  of  most  of  the  planters 
was  stronir  and  lillter,  anil  the  ellorts  of  the 
niissionaiiis  were  i;iially  impeded  liy  haviriu; 
to  lalior  for  their  own  maintenance,  which  was 
the  common  |>ractirc>  amoiii:  the  early  .Mora- 
vian messenirers  Isles  dii'd  at  his  post  ill  lT<i4, 
liavimr  seen  lint  little  fruit  i>f  his  lalxu-.  In  the 
years  immediately  followiiiu',  the  nuinher  of 
liapli/.ed  meinlieis  dwindled  di'wn  from  tliirty- 
si.\  to  fourteen.  This  was  the  state  of  the  mis- 
sion when  in  17(i!t  Mnilher  I'eler  Hrown  (or 
Hrauii),  commonly  kiioun  amonir  tlie  ncLrroes 
as  "  .Massa  Urown,  "arriveil  from  Uetlilehem  in 
IVlinsylvauia,  IhroUirh  whose  iiilhience.  with 
(iod's  lilcssin:;,  a  wonderful  chaiiiie  was  soon 
elVecled. 

HidWii  is  descrilied  as  '  iindislinv'nishcMl  liy 
eilher  shinini;  ahililies  or  superior  knowleilL'c, 
liy  diijnity  of  manner  or  eh'irani'c  of  dilivery; 
yet  possessed  of  irifls  and  irraces  which  the 
most  tah'iued  amomr  his  fellow  servants  woidd 
do  Well  earnestly  to  covet."  Mrolher  Itennet 
Harvey,  who  followed  him  in  his  service  after 
.•m  interval  of  forty  years  and  had  ample  op- 
porlunily  of  forminir  a  jiivt  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter and  labors,  wrote  of  him  as  follows  : 
"Simplicity  anil  unction  marked  the  iremiiiu; 
character  and  earnest  lali(as  of  lliiither  1*. 
Urown.  Kiirhlly  discernini,'  liis  call  to  Ilea 
dis<iple  of  the  cross  and  a  preacher  of  the 
LTospel  to  the  poor,  he  minded  not  hiirh  thim;s. 
hut  condescended  to  men  of  low  eslate;  even 
to  those  who  were  esteemed  the  weak,  liiise, 
foolish,  and  despised  of  this  world.  Kven  liy 
such  lie  was  himself  al  lirsl  despised:  lint  lie 
pilieil  and  liori'  with  their  iirnorance  and  the 
mocki'iy  of  their  children,  until  liy  the  Chris- 
li.'iri  meekness  and  i;entleness  of  his  demeanor 
he  overcame  their  olislimuT,  olitidmd  from 
them  a  patient  hearliur,  and  iirevailed  with 
thini  to  lie  reconciled  to  (!od.  lie  visileil  ihem 
in  their  huls,  followed  them  in  their  hours  of 
rest  in  the  lield,  ale  with  them  out  of  tlieir 
calaliash,  talked  Ihe  gospel  to  them,  ami  with 
t'ipial  ;;race  and  wisdom,  as  a  father  wilii  his 
childrtMi.  drew  their  hearts  to  himself  as  the 
neirros  friend,  and  the  mes.seni;er  of  the  Church 
desirous  of  their  stdvatioii.  His  heart  was  in 
his  work  and  ill  his  words,  .  .  .  With  a  wisdom 
which  the  world  couni.s  foolishiies.s,  and  a 
lowliness  of  iiiiml  whicli  it  despises,  he  suited 
liiinself  to  their  capacily  and  condition;  and 
thus  liy  word  and  deed  |ireMelie(|  the  jrospel  to 
the  poor.  .  .  .  Truly  blesMed  coiiiiiiiu-s  to  be 
his  memory.  " 

St.  Kitts  (Wkht  Indies).— Tidings  of  llio 
Iiappy  results  of  the  misiiioii  In  Auligiia,  easily 
traustuittfd  to  the  udjucuut  island  of  8t.  Kitts, 


soon  awakened  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  wcll- 
meaiiiiij;  proprietors  in  the  laller  to  try  the  e.\- 
peiiinenl  of  .Moravian  missions  on  their  own 
eslates.  SelfinteresI  was,  no  doiihl,  a  leading 
motive  with  several  of  llie  intelliirent  Jrentl(^ 
men  win;  promoted  the  scheme.  Hut  in  the 
case  <if  the  main  mover,  Mr.  <iar<liner,  an  eini- 
neiit  .solicitor  and  planter,  there  was  a  true 
ilesire  to  advance  llie  Saviour's  kin^rdoin  among 
the  lilack  population  on  iiis  own  property  anil 
throughout  the  island.  '.)n  his  invitation  the 
lirelhren  (toltwall  and  I'irkliy  were  sent  out  in 
the  year  1777,  and  recei'  id  a  very  kind  welcome 
from  .Mr.  and  .Mrs.  (}i  itliiier,  who  introduced 
them  to  some  of  tin?  lea  ling  ollicials,  including 
I  he  governor  and  the  commanderiii-cliief  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  A  house  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  of  Masselerre  was  hired  as  heaili|uar- 
lers,  and  the  work  of  preaching  liegan  here  and 
al  I'alinetio  I'oini,  the  eslate  of  .Mr.  ({aiiliner. 
Supported  liy  this  friend  and  the  governor,  the 
Hrelliren  were  able  to  successfully  cope  with 
the  hostility  of  some  ill  disposed  whites,  and 
they  soon  found  that  their  words  were  liegin- 
uing  to  take  ellVct  on  the  hearts  of  the  negroes. 
Toii.Mio  (Wkst  I.ndiks).— The  whole  popu- 
lation of  this  island  is  alioiil  17, (MKI  .souls,  coii- 
siileralily  less  Ih.an  that  of  llie  single  town  of 
ISriilgelown  in  Harliadoes.  It  lies  ahout  24 
miles  iiorlheast  of  Trinidad,  and  rather  more 
than  oil  miles  from  the  South  .Vinerican  Conli> 
nenl.  Its  landsciipes  .'ire  very  picturesinie,  river- 
scenery  freipienlly  enhancing  their  lieailly.  A 
large  portion  of  the  ceiilral  districts  is  still  un- 
cilllivaled.  Situated  nearer  to  llie  eiiuator,  its 
hot  and  damp  climate  is  generally  found  to  he 
more  unhealthy  for  Kiiropeans  tliiui  thai  of  the 
other  isliinds;  hut  it  is  staled  Ih.al  cases  of  yel- 
low fever  in  ils  most  dangerous  type  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  Hurricanes,  too,  are  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  island  reconls. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  Moravian  Church 
in  this  lieaiitiful  tropical  island  may  lie  dated 
from  the  year  17X7:  hut  permanent  fiHiting  was 
mil  acluaily  olilaineil  until  |S','fi.  In  the  former 
year  Mrolher  and  Sister  .Monlgomery  (the  par- 
ents of  the  poet)  priiceeded  from  liarliadoes  to 
Tobago  on  a  visit  to  .Mr.  Hamilton,  Ihe  pro- 
prietor of  sever.il  esl.'ilcs.  who  was  an.vlous  to 
do  more  than  he  had  done  for  his  nuineriiim 
slaves.  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  thai  time  not  the  de- 
cided Chrislian  he  subsccjin'iilly  becanu',  was  a 
man  of  great  benevolence,  and  an  exception  to 
Ihe  majority  of  the  planters  of  that  day,  among 
whom  the  rule  was  to  m.'ike  as  much  money  a.s 
|iossible  out  of  I  he  labor  of  oppressed  and  help- 
less slaves,  and  spend  it  in  reckless  prollinacy 
and  ih'liauchcry.  He  was  deeply  impressed  by 
Ihe  consistent  I'lirisliiin  words  and  work  of  the 
Hrelhren,whom  he  had  learnl  liiknow  in  London 
and  liarliadoes,  and  became  very  urgent  in  his 
wish  to  have  .Moravi.aii  missionaries  for  his 
people.  He  was  favored  to  see  goiKl  fruils  pro- 
ilnceil  iimong  his  slaves,  and  .several  iiiemhers 
of  his  fainilv  continue  to  the  luesenl  day  to 
inaiiifest  their  interest  in  Ihe  mission  work. 

.Montgomery  returned  to  ItarbadiH's,  with  it  ri'- 
|)ort  which  was  verv  hopeful  of  good  results 
for  II  niLssionary  erforl  in  Tolmgo.  Hut  men 
were  .so  sciirce,  and  the  reipiireineiits  of  Ihe 
rapidly  growing  mission  elsewhere  so  iniilti- 
plied, 'that  it  was  not  till  17)10  that  the  Mrst  miH- 
sioimry  could  be  sent  in  ihe  person  of  Brother 
Montgomery  himself.  His  work  was  begun 
with  great  "vigor,  but  was  sadly  hindered  by  ii 
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formidablL'  outbrenk  of  soldiers  and  people  ou 
receipt  of  tiie  lidingsof  the  Freiicli  lievoliition, 
by  !i  disastrous  Iniineane  a  inuiith  or  two  later, 
and  the  failing  liealth  of  his  wife  whieli  ended 
in  her  hiipp\'  th-pariure  before  the  year  closed. 
In  March  of  the  following  year  Montgomery, 
■with  his  health  completely  shattered,  had  to  re- 
turn to  Barbadoes,  wliere,  in  the  month  of  July, 
Lis  brief  missionary  career  was  terminated  by 
his  death. 

Twenty-four  years  later  the  mission  was  re- 
opened by  Brother  Peter  Hicksccker,  from  the 
congregaiion  at  Bethlehem  in  Pennsylviinia, 
villi  prospects  not  less  favorable  than  on  the  pre- 
vious occasions.  The  son  of  .Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
had  inherited  not  only  his  father's  estate,  but  also 
his  ardent  desire  for  the  temporal  and  sjiiritual 
welfare  of  his  slaves,  was  ready  to  give  them 
every  assistance,  and  the  island  seemed  now  to 
be  permanently  settled  in  English  hands.  At 
Kiseland  a  building  was  soon  arranged  as  a 
teniporaiy  church;  and  as  the  missionary  be- 
came ae(|uainted  with  the  people,  he  was  de- 
lighted to  tiiid  that  llie  fruits  of  the  earlier  inis- 
sion.s  liad  not  altogether  disappeared.  At  Urst 
the  blacks  came  from  all  parts  to  see  and  hear 
him.  but  the  charm  of  novelty  soon  wore  away, 
and  then  it  became  needful  for  him,  with  patient 
and  self-denying  love,  to  .seek  tliem  out  and 
press  the  gospel  on  their  attention:  the  children 
especially  were  objects  of  his  warm  interest  and 
tender  care.  In  1837  twenty  estates  were  visiteil 
and  provided  with  services,  and  the  need'  of  a 
mission  station  with  its  own  church  became 
pressing. 

M()m<riTo  Co.\sT,  Central  Amehic.\.— 
About  the  year  1H47  the  ^losquito  Const  was 
much  spoken  of  in  public  papers  in  connection 
with  an  attempt  of  the  Prussian  Government 
to  establish  a  colony  there  and  to  direct  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  those  parts.  Tlie  iiroject 
proved  abortive,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  uni- 
versally prevailing  belief  that  the  climate  was 
unhealthy  for  Europeans.  As  a  field  for  mis- 
sionary labor  this  region  was  first  commended 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Jioravian  Directing 
Board  by  Prince  Schi'mburg  Waldenburg,  a 
munificent  helper  in  their  missionary  work  in 
various  climes,  whose  generous  gifts  were 
always  characterized  by  practical  wi.sdom  and 
a  very  real  and  intelligent  interest. 

The  country  in  (luestion,  comprising  a  narrow 
strip  of  coast,  about  one  dcirree  in  breadth  and 
two  in  length  (west  longitude  8:!  31'  to  84  40', 
north  latitude  11°  4.')'  to  14  15 ),  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Honduras,  on  the  west  and  south 
by  Nicarairua.  A  reconnoitrinsr  visit  was  made 
in  184T  by  the  ISretliien  H.  (i.  Pfeilfer  and  A. 
A.  Heinke,  at  that  time  missionaries  in  Jamaica. 

A  four  days'  sail  from  Kingston  brought  the 
e.xplorers  to  8t.  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  on  account 
of  its  harbor  the  most  important  town  on  the 
coast.  It  is  now  also  called  Greytown,  after 
Sir  George  Grey,  formerly  irovernor  of  Jamaica. 
Colored  Spaniards  from  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  place;  the 
Christian  religion  was  represented  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
expen.se  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  to 
which,  however,  ns  yet  no  prie.st  was  attached. 
Tnily  characteristic'  it  was  that  the  mission- 
aries were  forbidden  to  preach  in  public,  and 
ordered  to  restrict  their  worship  to  the  precincts 
of  their  own  bedrooms.  Greytown  is  still  Nica- 
raguan, but  such  restrictions  are  happily  no 


longer  enforced.  Between  this  town  and  Blew- 
flelds,  the  capital  of  the  Mosquito  territory, 
early  experience  was  made  of  the  delays  which 
often  attend  these  coasting  trips:  it  took  four 
days  to  accomplish  seventy  miles,  as  tlie  rough 
state  of  the  sea  obliged  the  travellers  fie(iuently 
to  .seek  safety  on  shore.  On  May  2d  Hlew- 
fields  was  reached,  where  the  IJretliren,  on  pres- 
entation of  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Lord 
Palmerstoii,  received  a  cordial  welcome  from 
Mr.  Walker,  the  British  consul-general,  who, 
during  the  whole  visit,  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  aid  them  in  the  attainment  of  their 
object. 

Tlie  town  of  Blewflelds  was  found  to  contain 
about  (500  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  whites  and  colored  men,  with  a  good 
many  negroes  and  a  very  small  number  of 
Indians.  Of  the  whites  about  80  were  German 
immigrants.  Mo.st  of  the  residents  iirofessed 
to  be  Christians,  although  there  was  very  little 
pretence  of  Chri.stian  knowledge  and  still  less 
of  Chri.stian  life.  A  catechist  of  the  English 
Cliurch.  recently  arrived  from  Jamaica,  read 
prayers  and  a  sermon  on  Sunday,  and  con- 
ducted a  school  during  the  weeli;  but  these 
advantages  were  confined  to  the  white  and 
colored  people,  and  no  manner  of  provision 
was  made  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  blacks  and  Indians.  Of  llie  latter  a 
considerable  number  often  visited  BlewUelds 
to  do  homage  to  their  chief  or  "king,"  or  to 
.sell  turtle,  tortoise-shell,  deer-skins,  and  other 
articles  of  tralHc.  Under  the  general  term  of 
Moscosor  !Moscpiilo  Indians,  a  number  of  tribes 
were  included.  Woolwas,  liamahs,  Summoos, 
and  others,  differing  from  one  another  in  out- 
ward features,  in  dialect,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, but  all  understanding  the  Mosco  lan- 
guage, yielding  willing  obedience  to  the  one 
chief,  and  inspired  with  a  firm  determination  to 
defend  their  country  against  all  ellorls  of  Nica- 
ragua to  annex  it. 

Gross  darkness  covered  the  people;  but  while 
scarcely  a  scinblaiic'e  of  religious  belief  was  to 
be  found,  tliere  existed  a  great  dread  of  evil 
spirits,  whose  iiifiuence  could  only  be  con- 
trolled by  the  iSukias,  or  witch-doctors;  these 
wily  impostors  therefore  held  unrivalled  sway 
over  the  poor  deluded  natives.  Polygamy  was 
commonly  practised,  and  the  vice  of  drunken- 
ness was  terribly  prevalent.  Even  a  brief  ex- 
amination sufficed  to  show  that  ll.ere  wiis  here 
abundant  scope  for  inis.sionary  effort,  while  the 
.gentle,  pliable,  imiiressible  nature  of  the  Indians 
furnished  ground  for  a  fair  hope  of  siicce-sful 
evangelization  of  the  trilies  who  lived  scattered 
along  the  coast.  Before  the  two  missionaries 
concluded  their  visit  (July  10th),  the  king  and 
his  council  of  st.ite  begged  them  to  commence  a 
mi.ssifin  in  the  country,  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing for  their  use  a  small  island  inhabited  by 
liainah  Indians,  and  a  plot  of  laud  in  the  town 
of  Blewfields. 

'I"he  General  Synod  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
which  met  at  Ilerrnhut  in  the  summer  of 
1848.  recognizing  in  a  variety  of  providential 
circumstances  an  indication  of  the  Lord's  will 
that  they  should  go  forward  to  occupy  fresh 
fields  of  heathendom  for  the  Saviour,  almost 
unanimouslj-  passed  a  resolution  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Mosquito  Coa.st.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  Brother  H.  G.  PfeifTer,  who 
had  spent  twenty-two  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Jamaica  Mission,  was  on  liis  way  to  this 
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new  sphere  of  liibor,  nccompaniedbythe  yotini; 
Brethren  .1.  E.  Lundberg  mid  E.  U.  Kundler 
as  his  tissisliinls. 

JjAUIIADou. — The  first  attenipt  to  eommeuee 
a  mission  ainonsj;  the  Ksitiiiios  was  made  in  tlie 
year  1752.  'Die  chief  oriitinator  of  tlie  worl^ 
was  .lohn  Christian  Krliarclt.  a  sailor,  wlio,  l)y 
God's  lilessini;  on  tlie  faitliful  iireacbini,'  of 
Frederick  Miiriin,  had  come  to  tlie  knowledge 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  j-ear  1741,  on  a  visit  to  St. 
Thomas.  Ilavinj;  visited  (Ireeiiland  in  the 
Urelliren's  ship  "  Irene,"  under  the  conuuaiid 
of  ('ai)taiii  Garrison,  and  there  heard  of  the 
Eskimos  living  on  the  western  shores  of  Davis' 
biriiits,  he  most  persistently  urired  the  Hrethren 
at  Ilerrnhut  to  send  the  jiospel  there.  The  re- 
(piest  that  missionaries  might  be  allowed  a  pas- 
sage  on  board  of  oii(M)f  tlie  Company's  vessels  to 
the  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comi>any, 
was  not  aceeih'd  to;  but  a  London  merchant, 
Wr.  Nisbet,  with  two  other  irentlenicn,  volun- 
teered to  tit  out  a  trading  vessel  for  Labrador, 
in  which,  after  .some  ilelay,  Erhardt  with  four 
companions  sidled  from  London  on  iVIay  17tli, 
1752.  A  suitable  spot  for  a  station  was  selected, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Xisbel  Harbor, 
and  a  wooden  hut  was  soon  |)ut  up.  Continu- 
iiig  his  ioiirncy  up  the  coast,  Krhardt,  with  the 
captain  and  five  of  the  crew,  were  treacherously 
murdered  by  the  natives,  and  the  other  mission- 
aries had  to  help  to  work  the  ship  on  her  home- 
ward voyage. 

Deep  sympathy  with  the  fate  of  this  brave 
Christian  sailor,  and  the  aecoiinis  received  from 
the  survivors  of  the  party,  stimulated  to  many 
prayers  on  behalf  of  these  savage  heathen,  and 
a  carpenter,  .lens  Haven,  resolved  to  take  up 
Erharilt's  work  as  soon  as  the  Lord  wtmld 
open  the  way.  After  spending  two  y<'ai's  in  the 
Greenland  .Mission,  when!  he  learned  tlu;  lan- 
guage, while  assisting  in  establishing  the  station 
at  Lichlenfcls.  he  made  his  way  to  [iondon  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  17ti4,  with  the  intention 
of  gotting  to  Labrador  by  working  his  passage 
out  as  ship's  carpenter  or  .sidlor  on  board  of 
one  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Companv's  ves.sels. 
Eventually  he  was  allowed  to  sail  with  the 
British  tleel  to  St.  John,  whence  he  sud  'cded 
in  procuring  a  passage  in  a  small  co'itiiig 
schooner  to  fiabrador,  landing  in  Chateau  Bay 
(north  liilitude  52")  towards  the  end  of  August. 
On  hearing  the  stranger  speak  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, the  Kskimos  vociferously  bade  him 
Welcome,  and  he  trusted  himself  without  any 
esc(;rl  in  their  midst.  They  liaile<l  him  as  their 
countryman,  listened  to  his  message  with  inter- 
est, and  begged  him  to  renew  the  visit. 

The  success  of  t  his  at  tempt  to  open  up  friendly 
••ommuiiication  with  the  Kskimos  induced  the 
Brftliren  of  liie  Directing  Hoard  to  continue  the 
elVort.  Three  other  Hrethren  were  associated 
with  Haven,  one  of  whom,  Drachart,  before 
joining  them  had  been  a  ilergvman  in  the 
empioy  of  the  Danish  Mission  in  (ireenlaml, 
where  he  had  displiiyed  singular  tact  and  power 
ill  the  treatment  of  the  natives — gifts  which 
Btood  him  in  admira!)le  stead  iliiring  his  service 
in  Labrador,  Drachart  was  then  fifty  years  old, 
but  full  of  youthful  courage  and  enthusiasm — 
the  very  man  for  the  w(n'k. 

A  Hritish  man-of  war  conveyed  them  from 
St.  John's.  Xewfoundlan<l,  to  Pitt's  HarlK>r, 
where  by  and  by  some  3(M)  natives  assembled, 
who  were  e.xtremely  friendly  in  their  demeanor, 
aud  singularly  atteutlve  to  tlie  words  of  llaveu 


and  Drachart,  and  ojion  to  their  (piiet  Christian 
influence.  In  September  they  returned  to 
London,  to  ))repare  for  a  permanent  occupation 
of  Labrador,  by  obtaining  from  the  Hoard  of 
Trade  in  England  ensured  possession  of  a  piece 
of  land  on  the  coast  Four  years  clap.sed  be- 
fore a  decision  was  reached,  lis  suspicion  was 
entertained  in  certain  influential  <piarters  lus  to 
the  real  intentions  of  the  Brethren.  In  the 
mean  time  Haven  and  Drachart  lived  in  Eng- 
land, chietly  at  the  .Moravian  settlement  Ful- 
neck,  in  Yorkshire.  Here  they  had  the  privilege 
of  brliigini'  the  first  Eskimo  from  Labnidor  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  seeing  him 
baptixed  as  the  first-fiuils  from  thai  nation. 
This  was  a  youth  of  fifteen,  named  Karpik, 
who  with  other  natives  ha<l  been  brcaight  to 
England  by  Commodore  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  these  two  Brethren.  Ou 
the  day  lifter  his  liaptism,  after  having  given 
satisfactory  jiroof  of  his  faith  in  Jesus,  he  died 
of  smallpo.x 

In  17t)!(  the  obstacles  were  removed,  and 
Haven,  Drachart.  and  eight  others  went  out  in 
the  "Jersey  Backet,"  a  small  sloop  of  eighty 
tons,  under  the  command  of  Caiiiain  Mugforif, 
puichiised  and  fitted  out  by  the  "  Ship's  Com- 
jiany,"  which  consisted  principally  of  members 
of  the  "  lircthren's  Society  for  the  Furtherance 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen.''  After 
touching  at  several  points  on  the  coast,  a  suit- 
able place  for  a  station  was  selected  on  Nuneu- 
jroak  Hav,  which  afforded  llie  advantage  of  a 
fair  harbor.  Tliere  were  about  700  natives 
here,  who  flocked  round  the  ship  in  their  kayaks, 
and  were  especially  delighted  to  see  their  ""little 
Jens,"  as  they  called  him,  his  small  stature,  like 
their  own,  being  a  .strong  recommendation  in 
their  eyes;  their  aireciionate  familiarity  did  not, 
liowever,  interfere  with  the  respect  and  venera- 
tion entertained  for  him.  On  August  16th  pos- 
.session  was  taken  of  a  jilot  of  land  in  the  name 
of  George  III.,  and  presents  were  distributed. 
Two  ilays  later  tin;  ship  was  on  her  way  home. 

Communication  between  Europe  and  the  mis- 
sion stations  in  Labrador  has  been  maintained 
since  the  work  commenced,  in  the  year  1770,  by 
means  of  a  vessel  which  makes  annual  voyages 
each  way.  During  this  long  period  (of  120 
years)  no  fatal  accident  has  been  permitted  to 
befall  the  favored  bark,  or  those  whom  she 
was  conveying  across  the  boisterous  and  often 
ice-lmnnd  deep,  and  along  a  coiivl  bristling 
with  rocks,  and  abounding  with  peculiar 
lierils;  nor  has  the  communication  between 
the  missidiiiiries  and  their  brethren  in  Europe 
been  in  a  single  instance  interrupted.  To  the 
praiscof  (JimI,  the  Society  can  record  with  grate 
i'ul  licarls  iliiit  his  preserving  mercies  have  l)een 
graciously  voiischsafed  in  rich  measure  and 
with  unchanging  faithfulness,  in  answer  to 
many  luayers  of  His  children. 

Since  the  year  1770  nine  vessels  have  been 
em|iloyed  In  this  mission  .service— the  "  Amity," 
the  "(tood  Intent  "(1776),  the  first  "  Harmony  " 
(17H8),  the  "  I{e.solution"  (1802),  the  "Hector  ' 
(1H08),  the  "  Jendina  "  (1S09).  tlii'  second  "  Har- 
mony" (1819),  the  third  "  Harmony  "(18;U),  the 
fourih  or]>resent  "  Harmony''  (1801).  The  ship 
now  in  use  is  a  bark  of  about  250  tons  register, 
built  at  Yarmouth,  and  has  proved  a  sound, 
strong  vessel  and  a  very  gocxl  sailer.  She  has 
a  slightly  raised  (luarlenleck,  by  which  addi- 
tional height  is  gained  for  tlie  cabins.  The  lat- 
ter, though  small,  are  neat  aud  commodious. 
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Though  furnished  with  cviry  ndditioiml  pro- 
tection rcquiri'd  in  cast'  of  conliicl  wiili  the  ice, 
theoutlinc  of  the  ship  is  eicjiant.  Hcrusuitl  crew 
consists  of  twelve  liands.bcsiidestlu'ciiptain.  The 
present  commander,  Captain  liinlilater,  tills  liis 
important  post  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  enjoy  in 
tlie  liijrliesl  dciiree  the  esteem  and  contidence  of 
his  omploy<'rs,  l)eing  thus  a  wortliy  successor  to 
those  whose  names  are  recorded  with  frrateful 
respect  in  the  lilstor3-  of  the  [Society,  as  "  faith- 
ful, experienced,  and  enerirclic  seamen,  in 
whom  a  dejrree  of  contidence  has  lieen  placed, 
whicli  could  only  have  been  inspired  liy  the  lie- 
lief  that  tliey  considered  tiieinseivestiie  servants 
of  the  cause,  rather  tlian  of  tlie  f^ociely;  that 
they  aclinowledged  their  entire  and  continued 
dependenct'  on  that  Lord  wliom  winds  and 
waves  ohey,  and  were  disposed  at  all  times,  and 
especially  in  seasons  of  (lilllculty  and  peril,  to 
seek  His  counsel,  help,  and  hlessinir.  ' 

Alaska.— 1.  lidhH.—Ow  the  ISih  of  May, 
1S8").  a  party  consislinir  of  the  l{ev.  William  11. 
AVeiidand  and  wife,  Hev.  J.  II.  Killlnick  (ii 
Delaware  Indian  who  had  lieen  educated  in 
the  theoloi;ical  colleire  at  Hetlilehem,  I'a.)  and 
wife,  and  Mr.  Ilaiis  Torger.sen,  a  mecliaiiic  and 
lay  assistant,  sailed  from  San  Francl-co,  carry- 
ing with  them  lumher.  s'lslies,  doors,  hard- 
ware, funnlure,  etc.,  for  mission  huildings.  A 
81)01  had  been  scliclcd  on  a  laevious  exploratory 
tour  on  the  Kuskokwim  Uiver,  one  hun<lred 
and  lifly  ndles  from  ils  mouth,  near  the  native 
village  of  Mumlrekhlagannite.  On  the  "JOlh 
of  June  the  little  company  landed  on  the  .shores 
of  Alaska,  and  in  the  course  of  the  month  be- 
gan their  mission  work  at  the  slalion,  whicli 
had  been  previously  .selected,  and  which  \vas 
named  Httliel. 

The  mission  met  with  a  sad  loss  on  the  10th 
of  August  by  the  accidental  drowning  of  Mr. 
Torirersen.  The  other  brethren  felt  his  los.s 
keenly,  as  their  house  was  mdy  in  the  course 
of  erection,  tinil  there  was  much  to  be  done 
before  they  would  be  readv  for  the  long  and 
severe  Alaska  winter.  Gradually  they  became 
nccpiainted  with  the  people,  luid  learned  some- 
thing of  the  language.  Tlie  latest  iiiielligence 
from  this  station  mentions  awakenings  and  con- 
versions, and  a  general  desire  on  IIk^  part  of  tiie 
sunonnding  heathen  f(H'  religious  instruction. 
In  18W  an  uiunariied  IJrother  was  added  to  the 
stall  in  Bethel,  and  in  IHSit  ainuunarried  Sister. 

2.  Ctinml.  —  In  iy8(>  the  Moravian  llretliren 
were  reiiuesled  by  tlie  I'ommissioners  of  Kdu- 
cntion  to  cDiiuiience  a  station  at  Nushagak, 
near  Fort  Alexander.  They  ■Acre  tirst  to  estab- 
lish a  school,  bui  hoped  and  expected  also  to 
reach  the  adult  Kskimos.  The  Kev.  Frank 
Wo'll,  with  his  wifeand  two  children  and  Miss 
JI.  lluber,  arrived  there  in  May.  IMHII.  A  school 
was  established,  and  tlie  missionaries  have  been 
much  encouraged.  The  school  is  appreciated, 
and  there  are  pros|H'Cts  of  the  work  being  en- 
larged and  extended.  In  1889  an  unmarried 
Brother  was  added  to  the  force  at  this  station. 

AfsTiiAi.iA. — It  was  about  the  year  18!U  that 
for  the  lii-st  time  the  attention  of  the  Moravian 
Church  was  directed  to  the  needs  of  the  abori- 
gines of  Australia,  especially  in  the  "  district 
of  Port  Philip,"  now  the  prosperous  colony  of 
Victoria.  Missionarv  etforts  had  been  under- 
taken by  various  cliurches  or  societies  from 
the  days  of  8amunl  Marsden,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  in  1795.  But  none  had 
bevu  iimiiituiued  for  more  thuu  a  few  yours, 


and  the  results  were  very  trifling.  It  was, 
therefore,  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
repeated  calls  addressed  to  the  Church  lo 
enter  this  held  of  labor  failed  to  move  the 
Directing  Board.  They  had  the  effect,  how- 
ever, of  creating  and  fostering  a  deep,  prayer- 
ful interest  in  the  proposed  work  among 
various  circles  in  the  German  congregations. 
As.sociations  were  formed  to  keej)  up  constant 
intercession  for  the  Austridian  blacks,  and  to 
lu'ovide  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mis- 
sion, wlienever  it  should  be  undertaken.  A 
repetition  of  the  call  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  London  Association  in  aid  of  the  Moravian 
.Missions  to  the  General  Synod  assembled  at 
Ilerndiut  in  1848,  led  to  the  unanimous  resolu- 
tion to  enter  upon  this  field  williont  delay. 

Ill  the  autumn  of  184!)  the  15retlircii  Taeger 
and  Spleseke  sailed  for  Australia,  and  reached 
Melbourne  in  February,  MM.  Here  tluy 
received  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  classes,  and 
not  least  from  C.  .1.  La  Trobe,  Ks(|.,  at  that 
time  superintendent  of  Port  Philip  and  soon 
afterwards  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Colony  of  Victoria. ' 

The  aliorigines  of  Australia,  called  Au.stral- 
negroes  or  Papoos,  are  said  to  lie  a  liranch  of 
the  negro  race;  .socially,  morally,  physically, 
they  Wiiiild  seem  to  sIiiikI  on  the  lowest  stage 
of  liunianily.  Their  clolhing  at  most  an  opos- 
sum-skin or  a  bit  of  grass-mattimr;  their  home 
a  liut  of  branches,  alVording  scarcely  any  shelter 
or  protection;  their  food  the  flesh  of  kangaroo, 
opossum,  wild  dog,  tisli-grubs,  lizards,  .snakes, 
rats,  and  occasionally  tliat  of  a  human  foe, 
with  .scarcely  any  pretence  of  religion  or  wor- 
ship,— they  seemed  to  have  no  object  to  live  for 
except  to  sustain  gross  animal  life  and  indulge 
their  sensual  and  cruel  instincl.s.  The  wdiiien 
were  slaves  and  beasts  of  burden;  the  chiUlreii, 
if  tniiiblesonie,  were  killed;  if  not,  left  to  care 
for  themselves  as  b:  st  they  could.  Wherever 
else  the  "  noble  savage  "  might  be  found — if 
to  be  found  at  all — iii  Australia  he  certainly 
did  not  exist. 

In  April  (b'^.W)  the  missionaries  went  up  the 
country  to  .Mount  Franklin,  the  station  of  Mr. 
I'arker,  Assistaiit-Proteclor  of  Aborigines,  where 
they  sojourned  for  eight  months,  iierfecling 
themselves  in  Knglish,  and  studying  the  natives 
and  their  language.  This  jilace,  about  eighty 
miles  from  Melbourne,  afforded  good  oppor- 
tunities for  reconnoitring  the  district  in  search 
of  a  suitable  site  for  a  station,  and  welcome 
facilities  for  intercourse  with  the  blacks,  who 
were  induced  to  attend  a  small  scIkkiI,  inaiu- 
tained  at  the  charge  of  the  government. 

Eventually,  at  a  distance  of  some  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Melbourne,  .a  piece  of  land  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Boga,  south  of  the  jtolice- 
staiion,  Swaiihill,  on  the  river  Murray,  was 
fixed  on,  and.  after  weari.sonie  negotiations  with 
government,  and  not  a  few  perilous  journeys 
to  and  fro,  occupied  by  the  mi.ssionaries  "in 
October,  18,'51. 

Cextuai.  Asia.— At  an  early  date  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nji.ssions  of  the  Moravian  Church 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  nations  of  the  old 
world,  and  especially  in  the  Mongolian  race. 
Count  Zin/.endorf  looked  with  a  loiiglng  eye  to 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  in  one  of  his 
hymns  sjieaks  of  the  communication  of  the 
go,s|>el  to  the  Persians  and  Mongols  as  no  im- 
iirobable  event.  Several  attempts  were  mado 
in  this  directiou,  which  may  be  regarded  us  In- 
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trodiirtory  to  the  mission  now  iu  progress  in  the 
lliiiialiiymi  Mountains. 

Tiie  "nifinory  of  tlicse  pnst  cITorts  of  the 
chnrcli  to  convert  ihe  Mongol  race,  with  their 
many  fletails  ciilculaled  to  interest  Itotli  minil 
and  lu'iirt,  was  revived  in  the  year  1850  by  a 
prolon^'ed  visit  of  tlie  well-known  and  zealous 
missionary  to  China,  Dr.  GlU/.laiT,  at  Ilerrn- 
hiit.  Uesponiling  to  his  urgent  representation  of 
the  desirablene.ss  and  the  hopeful  iirospecls  of  a 
renewed  attempt  for  the  accomplishment  of  tliis 
great  ohject,  the  Directing  Board  after  much 
.serious  consideration  resolved  to  take  measures 
for  the  eslahlislimenl  of  a  mission  lo  the  Mon- 
gols iidiahitiiig  tlic  northern  provinces  of  tlie 
Chinese  Empire,  as  soon  as  (pnditled  candidates 
coidd  be  found,  and  the  best  mode  of  com- 
mencing the  work  ascertained.  An  appeal  for 
Volunteers  for  this  missionary  service  brought 
forwarcl  .several  applicants,  from  whom  J.  E. 
I'agell  aiid  A.  W.  Ileyde  were  selected  to  go 
forth  as  pioneers;  both  of  them  men  of  courage 
and  enduiancc,  with  a  fair  education,  but  with- 
out iheohjgical  training. 

On  August  1st,  lS.");t,  they  set  ou*  for  their 
tield  of  lalior  by  sailing-vessel  to  Calcutta.  It 
had  l)eea  tlieir  plan  to  proceed  through  Russian 
territory  to  .Mongolia,  Ijut  it  was  frustrateil  by 
the  refu.sal  of  the  Uussian  Governmeut  to  pro- 
vide tlie  needful  pii.s,sports. 

Early  in  April,  W^A.  the  missionaries  had 
reached  ICoIgur,  a  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  siiinited  about  a  week's  journey 
to  tlie  northeast  of  Simla, but  separated  from  that 
deliglilful  retreat  by  two  or  tliree  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges  eros.sed  bv  passes  at  an  elevation  of 
about  11,000  feet.  'Plie  Rev.  :Mr.  Prociinow 
gave  Iliem  a  warm  welcome,  and  assisted  them 
by  all  the  ineaiis  in  his  power  in  tlie  work  of 
eciiiiiiping  themselves  for  their  dillicult  task. 
Hindustani  liad  to  be  learnt  f(U- conversing  with 
Hindus,  and  their  knowledge  of  Englisli  per- 
fecied  for  negotiating  with  British  oHicials;  the 
study  of  the  Mongolian  language,  of  which  a 
beginning  liad  been  made,  was  continued;  but 
special  eU'orl  directed  lo  mastering  the  Tibetan, 
which  is  the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
]>eople  inhabiiing  the  provinces  ad.jacent  to  the 
Chinese  front ier.  A  Tibetan  lama,  employed 
by  Mr.  I'roclinow  as  interpreter,  proved  mo.st 
serviceable  as  linguistic  teaclier. 

In  March,  1855,  lleyde  and  I'agell  set  out  on 
tlieir  first  great  missionary  journey,  which  the}' 
hopeil  would  take  them  right  into  .Alongolia. 
At  Sultanpur,  the  capital  of  Kullu,  a  stay  of 
some  Weeks  had  to  be  made  until  the  passes 
across  the  mountains  were  open.  Then  the 
Rolang  Pass  (1:5,(100  feel)  was  crossed,  and  the 
l)roviiic(^  of  Lalioul  entered.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeiled  on  perilous  pallis  to  Leh,  Ihe  capital  of 
Ladak,  and  residence  of  the  native  poteiilale, 
Goolab  Singh.  To  tlieir  great  sur|)rise  not  a 
single  Mongol  was  lobe  found  amongst  its  4,000 
iiihabitariis.  Turning  eastwards  in  pursu.'inceof 
their  mission,  Ihe  missionaries  then  crossed  the 
Kallas  range  (18,000  feet),  imd,  after  skirtingthe 
extensive  i'tiligong  Lake,  reiiched  the  borders  of 
the  Chinese  province  of  Riiduk.  Entrance 
into  Chinese  territory  was  al  once  and  peremp- 
torily refuseil.  Sejiiiratiiig,  in  order  to  more 
elTcctually  reconnoitre  the  unknown  country, 
each  remrwed  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Chinese 
liordi'i's,  and  actuallj'  jiushed  f(n'ward  through 
a  few  villages.  Hut  they  witc  soon  stojiped, 
aud  compeUud  to  return  by  the  determinea  re- 


fusal of  tlie  mitliorities  to  allow  the  people  to 
provide  any  food  for  man  or  beast.  By  dilTer- 
cut  routes  they  made  their  way  back  to 
Kolgur,  where  they  arrived  in  October. 

Tlie  result  of  the  seven  months'  journey  wan 
disappointing  as  far  as  its  main  object  was  eon- 
cerned.  It  was  not  pos.sible  to  reiich  the  .Mon- 
gols from  the  side  of  British  India,  or  the 
provinces  of  neighboring  states  standing  nioro 
or  less  under  British  intluence  or  protection. 

In  other  respects  the  results  of  the  tour  were 
very  salisfactory.  The  ground  covered  by  the 
travellers  embraced  the  provinces  of  Lalioul, 
Kunawur.  Spiiti,  Kullu,  iiiipchu,  which,  with 
some  extension  to  the  north  and  west,  have 
ever  since  formed  the  principal  sphere  of  mis- 
sionaiy  operations.  Jliich  informalion  was  ob- 
tained respecting  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, which  proved  of  very  great  .service  when 
the  (piestion  came  to  be  discussed  where  they 
should  settle  down  to  work,  pending  the  open- 
ing of  Chinese  Tibet  to  their  advance.  Ladak 
s(!emed  to  oiler  a  good  tield,  especially  Leh  and 
its  neighliorliood;  but  the  ruler,  (toolab  Singh, 
had  let  llieni  distinctly  understand  that  he 
would  not  give  his  .siincliou  to  their  iiernianent 
.settlement  under  Ids  rule.  Eveiilually,  on  the 
advice  of  .Mr  i'roclinow,  the  province  (">f  Lal.,>ul 
was  .selected,  and  a  suitable  site  for  a  statiou 
tlxed  on  in  the  village  of  Kyelang.  situated  on 
the  banks  of  thi^  river  lihag'a,  about  10,000  feet 
above  Ihe  level  of  Ihe  sea.  Although  scarcely 
150  miles  distant  from  both  Leh  and  Simla — a 
little  to  the  west  of  a  line  joining  these  two 
towns— Kyelang  is  separated  from  both  by 
.such  lofty  mountain  ranges  that  a  journey  to 
either  is  an  undertaking  of  at  least  n  fortnight. 
The  population  in  Ihe  district  is  sparse;  but  as 
the  village  lies  on  the  main  commercial  route 
between  India,  Yarkaiid.  Ladak,  and  other 
regions  to  the  north,  it  alTords  an  opiiortunity 
for  intercourse  with  representatives  of  a  great 
variety  of  nations. 

BoHK.\ri.\.— Bohemia  is  the  birth-place  and 
oritrinal  li(.nie  of  the  Church  of  the  Brt'thren's 
Uiiity  (I'nitas  Fratnim:  Bohemian,  .ledrota 
brati-ska).  The  Ancient  Church,  begun  in  1457 
by  earnest,  peace-loving  followers  of  .lolm 
ifnss,  had,  in  spile  of  severe  trials  and  bitter 
)ier.seculions.  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Bo- 
hemia and  .Moravia,  and  into  Poland.  Within 
fifty  years  she  had  .some  Iwo  hundred  congre- 
gations with  manv  thousand  members. 

\{\vr  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  of  much  itrosjieril  y  and  intiuence,  she  was 
(lestniyed  in  the  criief  and  bloodthirsty  tri- 
umph of  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  ]>ower  iii  the 
great  Thirty  Years'  War.  Then  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  the  darkness  of  popery  held 
sway  over  the  fair  lands  of  her  hohie. 

Gradually  some  of  the  restrictions  against 
I'roiestantism  were  removed.  In  1781  the 
"  Edict  of  Toleriitioii  "  was  issued,  and  in  18(51 
a  kind  of  geneial  religious  liberty  was  iutro- 
duci<d  by  the  .\ustiian  (Jovernmeiit. 

Al  once,  on  Ihe  door  being  thus  partially 
oiii'iied,  the  niissioiuiry  evangelists  of  the  Re- 
newed Church  pushed  in.  and  busily  traversed 
the  accessible  parts  of  lioheniia  and  .Moravia. 
They  were  gladly  welcomed  by  the  peo|)le  at 
large,  and  found  many  traditions  of  the  An- 
cient I'nily  still  alive  and  held  in  loving  rever- 
ence; many  earnest  appeals  were  made  to  them 
to  come  and  renew  its  life  and  work.  Owing 
to  political  consi'leratious  the  work  Lad  to  to 
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cnrrifil  on  with  quietness  nnd  cmition.  At 
length  tliu  Gi'ni'rnl  Symxl  of  the  Church  in  18(10 
took  iijj  the  claiins  of  JiolR-iiiiii.  8te|).H  wcie 
tuituii  for  tliu  i'vuiif;cli/,inj5  and  forniin);  fongrc- 
gHtions  of  th(^  Hiullireii'M  Ciiurcli  in  lioluMiiiii 
■wliorcver  opi'iiings  for  the  same  should  be  i)re- 
euiilcd. 

Pollenstoin,  a  village  in  tlu'jiicturesqiuMiorth- 
enst  of  Holicniia,  whore  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore I  liere  had  been  n  congregation  of  tlie  I'ldtas 
fralnini,  was  the  first  to  be  oeciiiiied,  and  in 
1870  a  nund)er  of  jwrsons  hilberlo  Itonian  C'alli- 
olics,  earnestly  awalvened,  applied  for  admission 
and  were  formed  into  a  congregation. 

In  1872  tlie  second  congregation  was  begun 
at  Dauba.  Tliese  two  i)lacesand  congregations 
have  conlinui'd  to  be  tlie  centres  of  the  evcr- 

frov.ing  and  hopeful,  ever-difilcult  and  trj-ing, 
ut  ever  devoted  labors  of  the  mLssiuuaries  and 
their  assistants. 

Prague  is  now  occuitied  by  nn  agent,  and 
services  arc  held  in  a  building  secured  for  the 
purpose,  with  good  hopes  of  progress. 

At  Laniiskron,  Tschenkowitz,  Leutomiscliel, 
and  Ueiehenau  hopefid  work  is  opening  out. 

At  Poltensteiu  a  girls'  orphanage  is  in  a 
promising  condition. 

UNsrccKHSKi'L  Missions. — Some  of  the  !Mora- 
vian  Missions  jiroved  unsuccessful,  and  were 
abandoned  from  time  to  time. 

lMpland.  —  \n  WM.  and  1735  nn  ntfompt  was 
made  by  Andrew  Grn.ssninn,  Daniel  Schneider, 
and  John  Nitschmann  to  establish  a  udssion 
among  the  Swedish  Laplanders, but  relin(|uished 
because  they  were  found  to  be  under  the  super- 
Tision  of  the  Lutheran  slate  church, 

fi/iorfs  of  tlie  Arctic  Ocean. — In  17!!7  and  1788 
Andrew  (Jnissman,  Dainel  Schneider,  and 
Wieksh  i)rocce<led  to  Archangel,  in  order  to 
begin  a  mission  among  the  Samoyedcs  on  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  IJul  the  mission- 
aries were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison, 
falsely  charg<'d  with  being  Swedish  spies,  and 
after  an  imprisonment  of  five  weeks  conveyed 
to  St.  Petersburg,  when!  they  were  e.Mnnined, 
nnd,  their  innocence  having  been  established, 
sent  back  to  Gernninv. 

AUjiem.—Xn  1740  Ehrenfried  'Richter,  nt  one 
time  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Sindsund,  but 
8ubsei|uently  a  resident  of  Ilerridiut,  felt  con- 
strained, although  far  advanced  in  jears,  to 
undertake  n  nussion  iniiong  the  Christian  slaves 
of  Algiers,  where  he  labored  with  great  /eal 
nnd  some  success,  \intil  he  was  carried  olf  by 
the  plague,  live  months  after  liis  arrival. 

Ceylon. — In  1740  David  Xilschmanii.  known 
as  the  Syndic,  and  subse(piently  a  bislioji  of 
the  cluirch,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Eller  of  Her- 
lin,  inaugnrate<l  a  nds.sion  among  the  natives  of 
Ceylon,  which  work,  however,  just  when  it 
began  to  prosper,  was  relin(|uished  on  account 
of  the  ])ersisteiit  opposition  of  the  colonial 
authorities  and  the  Dutch  clergy. 

(riiinea. — In  17!{7  Christian  Protten,  a  con- 
verted mulatto  and  native  of  (iinnen,  together 
with  Henry  ilnkiilT,  undertook  a  mission  on 
that  coast.  IlnkufT  died,  and  Protten  met  with 
no  success.  Hence  the  work  was  abandoned 
In  1741.  In  1707,  however,  it  was  renewed,  nnd 
continued  until  1770,  in  which  ]ieriod  tdne  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out,  who  all  died,  so  that 
the  enterprise  was  finally  given  up. 

7Vr«Vj.— In  1747  Dr.  Frederick  AVillinm 
IhM'ker  and  Dr.  .1.  HuelTer  attempted  a  nns.sion 
among  the  Uuebres,  or  the  so-called  tiru-wor 


shippers  of  Persia,  which  coimtry  they  ih-uo- 
t rated  as  far  as  Ispahan.  They  could,  however, 
elleet  nothing,  an<l  abandoiKul  the  field  in  1748. 
On  their  way  home  Uueller  died  at  Damiettu, 
in  Egypt. 

Kymit.—Vumx  175a  to  1783  three  attempts 
were  made  by  Ilocker,  (ieorgu  Pildcr,  .John 
Danke.  and  .lolm  Antes  to  begin  n  nussion  in 
Abyssinia;  but,  in  each  case,  they  could  iieiie- 
trate  no  farther  than  Egypt,  where  some  of 
them  labored  among  the  Copts,  especially  at 
IJenessj',  on  tin,'  Nile.  Owing  to  a  want  of 
success  in  this  work,  and  political  disturbances, 
the  field  was  abaiidimed  in  1783. 

KdHt  Inilien. — In  this  country  a  mission  was 
carried  on  for  thirty-seven  yeais,  from  1759  to 
1790,  and  stations  were  established  at  the  so- 
called  "Urethren's  (Jarden"  near  Tniiiipieliar, 
at  Serampore,  at  Patna,  and  on  the  Nii'obar 
I.slands.  Hut  tla;  work  did  not  prosper,  tho 
cost  of  it  was  enormous,  and  the  mortality 
among  tlie  missionaries  and  .Moravian  settlers 
very  great,  nearly  forty  of  them  being  carried 
off  by  disease.  Hence  this  enterprise  was 
finally  given  up  in  1700. 

T/ie  Count rie.<i  of  the  Knlmnchi. — For  more 
than  half  a  century,  from  1708  to  182;i  repeated 
attempts  were  made  to  begin  missions  among 
the  KalmiH'ks,  but  they  all  proved  unsuccessful. 

Cliroiioloyical  Table   of  Morarinn 

3IiHHiOHH  : 

1733    Mission  to  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies. 

1733  Mission  to  (ireeidand. 

1734  ^lission  to  North  American  Indians. 

1734  Unsuccessful  attempt  in  Laplimd. 

1735  ^Mission  to  Surimim. 

1736  3Iission  to  South  Africa.    'I'he  work  hero 

had  to  be  suspended  in  1743,  and  was 
not  resumed  till  1793. 

1737  Altemi)l  among  the  Samoj-edes,  Arctic 

(Jcean,  lasting  till  1741. 

1738  Jlission  to  the  Arawack  Indians. Surinam. 

Aband d  in  1810. 

1740  Attempt  in  Ceylon,  which  proved  un- 
successful. 

1740    Unsuccessful  allemjit  in  Algi<rs. 

1742     I'nsiicccssful  attempt  in  China. 

1747    I'lisiu'cessful  attempt  in  I'ersia. 

1V52  Between  this  date  and  1783  three  attempts 
were  made  in  Abyssinia. 

1753  Faiiun-  of  attempt  to  commence  n  mission 

in  Lab'ador. 

1754  JFission  in  .lamaica  begun  (West  Indies). 
1750  Mission  in  Antigua  begun  (West  Indies). 
17«>J)    Mission    in    the    East    Indies    (Nicobar 

Islands,  TnuKpiebar,  and  Serampore). 

Abandoned  in  1790. 
1765    Mission    in     Harbadoes     begim     (West 

Itidics). 
1768    Mission  among  the  Kalmucks,  repeated 

attempts  up  to  1833. 
1771     l^Iission  in  Labrador  begun. 
1775    Mi.ssion  in  St.  Kitts  begun  (West  Indies). 
17S3     rnsuecessful  attem])t  in  the  Caucasus. 
1790    Unsuccessful  attempt  in  Tobago  (West 

Indies). 
1793    Mission  in  Soutli  Africa  renewed. 
1818    Kafir  Mission  begim.  South  Africa. 
1833    Work  among  li-pers  nt  Hemelen  Aardc, 

South  Africa. 
1887    Tobago  (West  Indies)  i)erina!ienlly  occu- 

pie(i  after  three  attempts. 
1838    Shiloh.    the    first    stati(m    in    Kaffmrla 

proper,  South  Africa,  founded. 
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Ibitt    L'iisiic(;e.s.sful     utteinpt     In     Dcmerarii, 

.Soiiili  AiiK.'ricii. 
1U38    Tritiniii^r    scliool    iit  Uuiideiulal,    tiuiiiL 

Afiic^a,  coiiiineiuiL'd. 
1843    Triiiiiinjj  school    iil   Fiiirtieltl  (Juumini) 

l)t';;iiii. 
1840    Lt'pcr   hospital    traiislVrrcd    to    Hohbcii 

Island,  hoiilh  Al'iica. 
1847    Training;    Institution    at    C'cdur    Hall, 

Anlinua,  lic;.'iin. 
1849    ^M()s(|uiio  Coast  .Miiwioii  bcgtiu  (Cunlral 

Anii'iira). 
1840    Australian  Mission  Ik'KUIi  on  Lake  Hoj^a. 
IN51     'rrainingschoolat  lii'cUhui/.tui,  8ui'iuain. 
18.5;t     (fiitial  Asian  Mission  btf^uii. 
IS")!)    Suspension  of  work  in  Australia. 
is.jil     Aiislialia  rcoc'cupicd. 
Wu     Lf'pcr  Mission  at  .Itrnsalciu  coininenced. 
18))!)     Kohcniian  Mission  lirLcmi. 
1878     DciniMara  rcoccupicd  (South  America). 
188")    .Mission    to  the    Alaska   li.skinios   coin- 

nicnccd. 

:Vl4>r«l\viii  Vt>rNi»ii.— Tiic  Mordwin  be- 
longs to  tilt;  Finn  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic 
family  of  lannua!;cs,  and  is  used  by  a  tribe  on 
the  banks  of  ihc  Oka  and  V'ol,i;a,  in  the  fjovurii- 
nu'iiis  of  Nijni-Novirorod  and  Ka/,an.  Kussia, 
Nupposi'd  to  number  about  400,000.  The  Uus- 
sian  Bible  Society  |)ublished  at  St.  I'etersburj^ 
a  New  'restamenl  under  the  car(!  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  K:i/.an,  in  1830.  It  has  n(!Ver  been 
reprinted,  thouijli  ihc  .Mordwins  profess  (Jhris- 
liiiniiv.  The  (tospel  of  .Matthew  was  printed 
in  18(i.')  for  Prince  L.  L.  lionaparte. 

(i>jtecimeii,  verne,  Juhu  ij  :  16.) 

CeKci  ncuiH  Bc'iKiiae  Hum  MacmOponb 

apnunmi,  mhkcx  «iai;ciJ3e  mopanso  const? 

CKuMOiii  ui&muyMaiib,  uiiuu6bi  apbBu  KeMHiifll 

jdHro.301130  nBu4b  jbua,  tio  y,icGCJb  oHiT!* 

reiib  dpflMOCo. 

MorcNliy,  or  Port  florrHli)',  a  station 
<if  the  London  .Missionary  Society,  on  the 
.southern  coast  of  Mew  (Juinea,  .Melanesia,  un- 
der KnL'li'h  authority.  It  was  founded  in  1H7;{, 
and  has  a  collej;e  in  which  natives  from  Tahiti, 
Karotoiiiia,  Samoa,  etc.,  ariwducated,  jind  from 
which  17  stations  are  provided  wilb  teachers. 
TliiMe  are  3  missioimries,  14  native  ordained 
preachers,  314  church-nieinbers,  937  scholars 

^«iriiill,  a  mis.sion  station  of  the  Moraviatis 
on  the  islancl  of  Tob,'ii:<>,  West  Indies.  It  wasbe- 
iruii  in  1MI2,  and  the  work  has  been  blessed  from 
the  very  beirimiiriir.  Its  situation  is  very  pie- 
tures<|iie.  slandinir  .'is  it  does  on  an  eminence  sur- 
rounited  by  a  labyiinth  of  sharp  ridiresaral  deep 
nivines,  over  which  trrow  the  hi.\uri;inl  tropical 
vej;etation      It  is  ten  miles  from  Montgomery. 

n<»riar«>,  town  in  Cliota  Nacpnr,  Hensjal, 
India.  Mission  station  of  the  (tosstier  Mis.slon- 
ary  Society;  an  oiit-station  of  .Mu/.alTarpur. 

!VI<»rUH,  a  town  of  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  100  ndles  east  of  Caledon.  Population 
al)out  4.000.  Mission  station  of  the  Pans  Kvim- 
jrelical  Society  (18;t;l);  ,")  missioiairies.  Is,  since 
188:t,  the  chief  seat  of  the  iids.sioiis,  and  has  a 
normal  .school,  with  u  theological  clasw,  uuil  863 
churchniuinbers. 


iTIorlokH,  a  town  in  ,Iapan,  north  part  of 
>Jipt)on,  .southeast  of  llonjo.  Station  of  A.  H, 
M.  I'.;  1  missionary  and  wife,  4  out  stations, 
4;lchurch-niembers,  70  pupils.  Methodist  Kpis- 
copiil  Church  (North);  1  native  pastor,  iW 
church-mendjers,  3  SuiKlay-schools,  00  scholars. 

:VI«»r<M><'0,  a  country  of  Africa  on  the  At- 
lantic and  .M<'ditcrranean.  Area  about  3<il/,000 
.sipiare  nnles.  Population,  ,'),0()0,000,  chielly  of 
the  Herber  race,  Ihoujih  there  are  larjje  num- 
bers of  Arabs.  Kcligion  .Mohanunedan.  Mis- 
sion work  is  carric(l  on  bv  the  North  Africa 
Mission,  with  .stations  at  'ran.uder,  Tetuaii,  and 
Sifroo.    (See  Africa  and  North  Africa  Mission.) 

ITIorriNoii,  John  lliiiilor,  b.  Wallkill 
Township,  New  York,  L.  S.  A.,  .lune  39lh, 
1800;  titted  for  college  at  Hloomtield  Academy 
with  Dr.  Armstrong,  gradinited  at  Princeton 
College  18;(4,  and  Theological  Seminary  18it7;or- 
dairied  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  the  same  yar;  sailed  as  a  niisstonary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hoard  for  North  India  and  the 
Punjab  18;i8.  lie  was  stationed  at  Allahabad, 
Agra,  and  other  jilaces.  \lv  was  cbaracteri/.ed 
by  great  earne.slne.s.s  and  boldness  in  the  presen- 
tation of  Irntli.  On  account  of  his  fearle-sness 
he  was  in  nd.ssion  circles  styled  "  the  lion  of  the 
I'unjab."  Yet  no  one  was  more  allable  than 
he,  more  genial  in  persomil  intercourse;.  Dr. 
Morrison  nuide  two  brief  visits  to  the  United 
States,  during  one  of  which  he  was  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assendily  at  Peoria,  Illinois.  It 
was  lu'  who,  after  the  Scnoy  mutiny  in  1857, 
propo.sed  to  the  Lodiana  .\lissiou  to  (;all  upon 
all  Christians  to  observe  an  annual  week  of 
prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  He 
di<'(l of  cholera  at  Dehra  Doon  Septend)er  lOlh, 
1881,  aged  70,  anil  in  the  44tli  year  of  mission 
Work.  His  dying  words  were,  "  It  is  perfect 
peace.  I  know  whom  1  have  believed."  Dr. 
^lorrison  left  a  wife  and  several  children,  of 
whom  a  son  and  daughter  are  engaged  in  thu 
work  of  the  Lodiana  Sllssion. 

ITIorriM»ii,  K«lit>rl,  b.  Morpeth,  Nor- 
thnndarland,  Kngland,  .lanuary  l.")th,  1788,  of 
humble  Scot<>h  parentage,  his' father  being  a 
ni.aker  of  lasts  and  boot-trees.  After  receiving 
an  elementary  education  he  was  apprenticed  at 
an  early  age  to  his  father.  So  eager  was  he  to 
acipdre  knowledge,  that  he  not  only  devoteilall 
his  leisure  to  close  study,  but  had  Ins  book  open 
before  him  while  he  worked,  and  removed  his 
bed  to  bis  workshop,  that  he  nnghl  study  l.ate 
into  the  idirhl.  At  the  age  of  lifteeri  he  joined 
the  Scolcb  Church.  As  early  as  1801  Ik;  began 
thestuilyof  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  theology  with 
the  minister  of  Ncwi.istle.  and  after  fourtet'u 
months' study  entered  the  Independent  Theo- 
logical Academy  at  llovton,  to  prepare  for  thu 
ministry.  Soon"  after  his  admission  he  decided 
to  becouKi  a  uussioiairy  to  the  heathen.  In 
May,  \^M,  he  oll'ered  liimself  to  the  London 
^lissionary  Society,  was  accepted,  and  ap- 
pointed its  first  n'lissionary  to  Chiiui.  Enter- 
ing tin;  Mission  ('ollege  at  (Josport,  he  spent 
two  years  not  oidy  in  sjM'cial  pre|)aratory  stud- 
ies, but  also  in  acquiring  Chinese  under  a 
native  teacher.  lie  devoted  i\\h()  .some  hours 
daily  to  copying  from  a  Chinese  immuscript  iu 
the  HritisL  Alusenm.  He  was  ordained,  and 
sidled  for  ('hina  January  31st,  1807,  but  tlio 
Chinese  being  hostile  to  the  English  on  ac- 
count of  the  upiuin  difticulties,  bu  wus  obliged 
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to  po  via  New  York  iustrnd  of  going  direct 
from  liOiulon.  lie  reculvi'd  from  Mr.  Madiuon, 
Sc'crctiiry  of  Slate,  a,  letter  of  introduction  to 
our  consul  nt  Canton,  wliicli  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  him.  iieacliing  (.'anion  Hepteuilier 
7tli,  lie  sceurcd  lodgings  in  Ihe  Imsemenl  story 
of  an  American  faclory  us<'d  as  a  warerooni, 
but  soon  removed  lo  a  more  comtorlalile  and 
convenient  French  faclory.  Al  lir>l  he  adopted 
the  Cliinese  dress,  diet.  an(i  lialilts,  liul  soon 
resumed  Ids  usual  mode  of  life.  An  cdici  liehig 
issued  aluiut  this  lime  hy  the  Chinese  (Jovern- 
nient  prohiliiiing  llic  printing  of  religious 
books  and  Ihc  preaching  of  the  gosju'l,  Mr. 
lyiorri^on  set  himself  at  once  lo  slu<ly  the  lan- 
guage and  Iransliite  the  liilile.  His  heallh 
having  sulTcred  frivni  incessiuil  study  and  loo 
rigid  economy,  he  went,  .lune  1st,  1808,  to 
Macao,  a  I'ortugucse  colony  below  Canton, 
where  he  had  lorenuiin  in  seclusion  because  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  l{oman  Catholic  jniesls. 
His  iiealth  being  restored,  he  returned  to  Can- 
ton. Hut  dillicidties  having  arisen  between  the 
Chinese  Government  and  the  Jbilish  (tovcrn- 
ment,  he  went  again  lo  .Macao.  He  resided 
here  a  year  with  an  P^nglish  family  named 
3Iartin,  and  in  1800  marri-d  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter. On  the  same  day  h  iis  olTcrei I  the  posi- 
tion of  translator  to  the  Lusi  India  Company's 
factory  al  Canton.  As  it  relieved  liim  of  jie- 
cuidary  an.xiely,  secured  for  him  a  pernument 
residence  in  China,  ready  access  to  some  of  the 
people,  and  time  for  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  preparation  of  bis  dictionary,  he 
accepted  the  appoiulinent.  This  ollice  he' held 
to  tlio  day  of  his  deatli — twcniy-tive  years. 
To  the  end  he  had  the  eonlideiice  of  the  E.  I. 
C,  and  they  advanced  large  sums  al  dillerent 
times  for  the  ))ublicalion  of  his  various  works. 
Tiiough  much  occujiied  with  olllee-work,  he 
found  time  for  Bible  translation  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  religious  books.  In  1810  u  revised 
anil  amended  version  of  Ihc  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, based  on  his  copy  of  the  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  printed — the  tirsl  portion 
of  the  Scripttiies  in  Chinese  printed  by  any 
Protestant  missionary.  In  181'-'  the  (jo.s'pel  of 
Luke  wa.s  printed.  Earlj-  in  1814  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  was  ready,  and  the  E.  I.  C. 
furnished  a  press  and  materials,  also  a  printer 
to  superintend  its  printing.  In  this  year  he 
baptized  his  first  Chinese  convert,  Tsin-A-Ko, 
the  first  Chinese  convert  lo  Protestant  Christi- 
anity, who  continued  steadfast  in  his  faith 
till  ins  death  in  1818.  In  1815  a  Chine.se  gram- 
mar of  ;t(IO  ipnirlo  pages,  prepared  in  1806,  was 
printed  at  the  Serampore  jiiess.  In  1815  Mrs. 
jlorrison  went  to  England  for  her  heallh,  re- 
nnuning  five  years,  and  died  in  182'^,  two  years 
after  her  retinn  lo  China.  In  1816  ,Mr.  Morri- 
son acted  as  interpreter  to  Lord  Amherst.  In 
1817  he  iiublished  "A  View  of  China  tor  Philo- 
logical Purposes."  In  this  year  the  I'niversity 
of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  liim  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  In  1818  the  translation  of 
the  entire  liiblc,  in  part  with  the  aid  of  Dr. 
!Milne.  was  conii)leled,  and  printtd  in  1821. 
This  version  is  siud  lo  be  I(m)  lilenil,  and  not 
idionlati(^  IJut  il  was  the  first  attempt,  and  the 
dirticidties  were  eiKunious.  Dr.  Morri.son  says 
he  studied  "  Mdelily,  perspicuity,  and  simplic- 
it}',"  "common  words  being  preferred  to  clas- 
sical." He  w.is  (H)nvinced  of  the  necessitj-  of  a 
thorough  revision,  and  liojied  to  be  able  to  re- 
vise the  work.    From  1810  to  Iblb  the  British 


and  Foreign  Bible  Society  appropriated  £((,000 
nt  several  dilfeient  times  towards  the  printing 
and  puliliMilion  of  the  Chinese  liible.  The 
Old  Testament  formed  21  volumes  12mo.  In 
1818  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  al  Malac<'a  (re- 
moved in  1844  to  Hong  Kong)  was  founded  for 
"the  reciprocal  cultivali(Ui  of  Chinese  and 
European  literalure."  Dr.  Morrison  gave 
.t'l,(HIO  for  the  buildings,  and  .t'lOO  annually-  for 
its  sup))orl.  With  Dr.  !Miltic  hv  established 
this  year  a  monthly  magazine  li<  Malacca. 
His  most  laborious  literary  work  was  the  Chi- 
nese dictionary,  pidilished  in  1821  by  the  East 
India  Company  al  an  e.\|K'nse  of  £15,000.  In 
1824,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  heallh 
and  awakeiung  an  interest  in  the  lui.ssion,  he 
visited  England,  where  he  spent  two  years. 
I'revious  to  his  departure  for  home  he  orclained 
to  ihe  ministry  Leang-Afa,  having  had  eight 
years'  experience  of  his  fitness  for  the  work. 
lie  was  elected  while  at  home  a  Fellow  of  the 
Hoyid  Society.  Everywhere  he  was  received 
with  distinction  by  civil  and  religious  luidies. 
He  had  an  audience  with  George  IV.,  to  whom 
he  presented  a  copy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in 
Chinese,  aial  a  nuip  of  PeUin.  In  1820  he 
married  .Miss  Armstrong  of  Liverpool,  em- 
barked for  China,  and  reached  JIacao  the  Sep- 
tember following.  Though  not  vigorous,  he 
Continued  his  pul)lie  labors  for  nine  years  more. 
He  devoted  himself  more  than  ever  to  the  mis- 
sionary work,  preaching,  tnuislating,  and  dis- 
tributing printed  works  among  the  Chinese. 
He  condueled  religious  services  on  Ihe  Sabbath, 
both  in  English  and  (;hinese.  He  bapti/.e<i 
Choo-Tsing,  a  Chinese  teacher  once  employed 
at  the  ^Malacca  College.  In  18il2  he  writes: 
"  I  have  been  25  years  in  China,  and  am  now 
beginning  to  see  the  work  prosper.  By  the 
press  wc  have  been  able  to  scatter  knowledge 
far  and  wide."  He  was  cheered  by  the  arrival 
in  1880  of  Messrs.  Abeel  and  liridgman  from 
America.  He  accompaided  Lord  Napier  as  in- 
terpreter to  Canlon,  and  died  there  August  1st, 
1834.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Macao, 
where  they  still  re.st,  the  .site  being  marked 
by  an  appropriate  inscription,  "lie  endeav- 
ored," .says  his  biograjjlier,  "in  the  employ- 
ment  of  such  expedients  as  he  could  comnnind, 
to  relieve  the  wants,  to  mitigate  the  sulTcrings, 
and  heal  the  di.seases  of  the  poor  Chinese 
around  hiiu.  In  order  to  secure  to  the  natives 
the  metuis  of  a  libeiijl  and  religious  education, 
as  well  as  to  furinsh  facilities  to  foreigners  for 
prosecuting  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language, 
lie  projected  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College." 

Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  published 
"  Hoiie  Sinicie,"  being  translations  from  the 
popular  literature  of  the  Chinese,  and  "  Chinese 
Miscellaii}'." 

nortlork  lNlnii<lN,a  group  in  .Micronesia, 
300  miles  wesi-southwest  of  IVaiape.  Mission 
staticm  of  A.  H.  C.  F.  31.,  with  Puk;  1  mis- 
sionary, 2  ladies,  1  lay  heljier,  13  churches,  3 
native  pastors.  A  geography  has  reeenllv  been 
translated  by  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  'Logan,  imd  fs  now 
in  use;  and  Genesis,  E.xodus,  and  "  Story  of 
the  Gospels,"  translated  bv  Mr.  Logan,  are 
now  in  the  press.  A  pojiulation  greater  than 
at  any  other  point  in  Micronesia  awaits  the  ef- 
forts of  the  mis.sionarie8. 

Mortlovk  InIiiikIm  Version.— The  lan- 
guage u.sed  in  Mortlock  Islands  belongs  to  the 
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Mirront'Hliin  IniiKUiiges.     In  li^O  the  Ainoricftn 

Uibli!  Sociuiy  puulislicd  (it  Honolulu  Ihu  OoH))t'l 

of  Murk,  InliiMliitfd  by  thu  lU'v,  l{.  \V.  Logiiu. 

(Upeeiiiien,  verue,    Juhu  3 :  16.) 

Pue  an  Rot  a  tane  fanufan  mi  rapur,  ie  mt  a 
nanal  na  an  Alanian,  pue  moiilaou  rat  luku  i  ra 
tti  pait  mual  la,  pue  ra  pue  uerai  maaau  samur. 

raoMl'llil,  II  town  in  Soutii  Triinsvtutl.  Eiust 
South  Africii.  Mission  stutioii  of  the  Hoi- 
iuiinu.sl)ur)j;  Alissioiiiiry  Society,  witii  4i)5  nieni- 
Imms. 

.HoMqiiilo  CoiiHt,  a  territory  on  tlicCtiril)- 
lii'iin  coast,  Centnil  Anicricii.  extending  from 
liililude  10'  !W  to  la'  N,  with  ti  widlli  of  iiliout 
4(1  uiijes,  WHS  for  ii  long  time  an  IndepeiideMt 
reserve  of  nalivc  Indians,  under  the  protection 
of  (ireal  Hriliiin,  KI'm-IKW.  Uy  the  Cliiyton- 
IJulwer  treaty  of  IS-W,  England  resigned  all 
claims  to  the'Mosiiuito  Coasi,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  .Maniigua.  IHtJO,  the  territory  was  ceded  to 
Nicaragua  (ij.v.),  which  c(>(mlry  exercises  ii 
supervision  over  the  nalive  adniinistration.  A 
chief  elected  by  the  natives  is  assisted  by  an 
almiidstrative  council.  Mission  Held  of  the 
.Moravian  Brethren,  witli  stations  at  Ulewtields, 
!>Iagdula,  Hiunali,  Bethany,  etc. 

lI«»Nqiiilo  VcrNioii  (Mo.skitol— The  >[or- 
(piito  I)eloiigs  to  the  Soulh  Anieiicaii  languages, 
and  is  spoken  by  the  .Mosciuiio  Indians,  a  pc(>i)le 
dwelling  idong  the  coast  from  BlewHelds  north- 
ward to  Cape  (Jraeias  i\  Dios,  and  thence  to 
Tnixillo.  The  Ucv.  Alexander  ilenderson  of 
Belize,  a  Baptist  missionary,  resolved  the  lan- 
guage to  writing  and  grainnnitical  principles. 
Parts  of  the  Bible  were  published  at  Stuttgart 
in  18114  by  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society  of 
llerrnliiil,  the  Iranslalion  having  been  made  by 
Mr.  Grl\nw!dd.  A  triinslaiion  of  the  four  Gos"- 
pels  luid  the  Acts  of  the  A|)ostles.  made  l)j'  the 
Kev.  W.  Sieberge  of  the  .Sloravian  .Mission,  is 
now  being  carried  tlirough  the  press  l)y  tlie 
triuislator,  for  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

M<»f«NCl  Bii)',  a  town  in  Cape  Colony,  Soulh 
Africa,  on  Mossel  Bay,  2")  nnles  west-souihwest 
of  Georgetown.  Mi.ssion  station  of  Ihe  S.  P. 
G, ,  with  'J  missionaries,  305  chinch-members. 
Berlin  Evangelical  Society  (187!));  1  mi.ssioniiry, 
4  native  helpers,  208  members,  77  cominuni- 
cnnts. 

n«>Niil,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  wes- 
tern bank  of  the  Tigris,  KiO  miles  southeast  of 
Mardin.  .lust  across  the  river  are  Ihe  ruins  of 
Nineveh.  The  city  covers  a  great  exient  of 
ground,  but  is  poorly  built,  and  large  sections 
are  idmost  uninhabited.  I'optdaliou  about 
501)00,  Arabs,  .Iacol)ile  and  Chaldean  Chris- 
tians, .lews,  Turks,  Koords,  etc.  Thesunimers 
are  very  hot,  ami  those  who  remain  in  the  city 
ari!  compelled  to  live  in  Ihe  cellars,  'i'he  result 
i,s  that  it  is  very  imhctdlhy,  cxcei>t  as  great  care 
is  taken.  Alission  station  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.,  at  lirst  belonging  to  Ihe  Assyria  luid  now 
to  the  Eastern  'I'lirkev  .Mission,  ll  was  the 
point  of  departure  for  I )r.  Asahel  (irant  iu  liis 
journeys  among  the  moimtain  Nestorlans.  So 
many  of  the  nnssioiiaries  died  from  the  effect 
of  the  climate  tliiil  it  was  given  up  as  a  station, 
and  the  force  was  transferred  to  Mardin.  Of 
hue  years,  liowever,  as  people  liave  learned  bet- 
ter to  guard  aguiust  the  evil  elltcts  of  the  cli- 


mate, It  is  being  occupied  ngnin  as  a  permanent 
,  station.  The  Protestant  cliurch  is  a  sinuig 
church,  aud  iucreasing  iu  uumhei-s  and  liUlu- 
ence. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  (North),  I'.  S.  A., 
have  taken  .Nlosul  idso  as  their  headtpiarterH  for 
their  work  among  tlie  Ne.storhms  in  the  valleys, 
of  Koordislan. 

Near  .Mosul  Is  the  chief  shrine  of  the  Yczl- 
decs  ((i.v.). 

.^<>til,  one  of  the  Banks'  Islands,  the  north- 
ernmost group  of  the  New  Hebrides,  .Melanesia, 
lias  700  inliabitaiils,  all  Protestants.  It  was  tho 
tirst  isliuul  of  the  New  Hebrides  which  was 
visited  by  Christian  inissionaries,  in  18.")7,  from 
.Melbourne.  Infanticide  and  polygamy'  have 
enlirely  disappeared  in  .Mota,  and  in  1884  iho 
natives"  built  ii  church  of  stone  themselves, 
though  none  of  I  hem  had  ever  seen  a  stone 
building  before.  They  have  sent  out  113  teach- 
ers to  the  other  islands. 

!VI«la  VcrNioii.— The  Mola  belongs  to  tho 
.Meliuiesian  huiguages.  and  is  used  in  Biniks' 
Islands.  A  Ininslation  of  Ihe  N(!W  Testameut 
into  the  .Mola  wiis  published  in  1MS4  by  I  he  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christiim  Knowledge. 

Miilii     or    l*»rt    ITIorfMhy    or    !\'i>w 

4rSllilU'U  Vl*rMi«»ll. — The  .Mold  belongs  to 
the  .Melanesiiui  languages,  and  is  spoken  in 
New  Guinea.  Th(^  lirst  connected  portion  of 
Scripture  that  was  printed  was  Ihe  (Jo-pel  of 
.Slark,  Iriuislated  by  the  Kev.  W.  G.  I.awes. 
It  WHS  printed  at  Sydney,  New  South  \V(des, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Kev.  .1.  T. 
Sunderlaud,  imd  at  the  expense  of  the  Sydney 
Auxiliary.  In  1H84  the  four  Gospels  were  also 
I)rinted  i'n  Sydney,  under  Mr.  Lawes'  [lersonal 
supervision. 

IVIolii|iiini,  in  the  Trichinopoli  district, 
^ladras,  India,  on  or  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Coler(K)n  Kiver,  Iietween  Trichinopoli  and  Pii- 
ducoltai.  .Mi.ssion  station  of  the  Eviuigelieiil 
Lutheran  S(K'ieiy  of  Leipsic  (180;!);  1  native 
preacher,  282  communicants,  81  scholars. 

]Vloiik<lt*ll,  the  capitid  of  Shing-King, 
^lanehuria,  (called  Shing-Yangby  the  Chinese), 
is  situated  on  the  river  Shin,  a  tributary  of  the 
Liaou.  It  has  a  wall  around  it,  pierced  l>y 
twelve  gates,  and  is  a  city  of  some  griindeur. 
Broad  streets,  well  laid  "out,  and  numerous 
shops  f(U'  iKUive  and  foreign  goods,  add  to  its 
connnereiid  importance.  It  is  distant  120  miles 
from  the  treaty  port  of  Newchwiuig.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  200,000,  juid  Koreans, 
Tartars.  .Miuichus,  us  well  as  a  large  number  of 
Chinese,  give  variety  to  the  streets.  SuveriJ 
Koreiin  schol.-irs  helped  Mr.  Koss  in  ihe  ininsla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  made 
here.  Mission  station  of  Ihe  United  Presl)y. 
terian  Church  of  Scotland  (1H76);  8  missjoimnes 
luid  wives,  1,")  nalive  helpers,  4  out-slations,  S 
churches,  ,500  members,  257  ccmimuuicauts,  4 
school.s,  57  scholars. 

]fl<»iiliiu>iii  (Maulmain'),  a  city  of  BurmiJr. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Salwin  Kiver.  Population, 
5ii,  107,  chielly  Buddhisls.  Hindus,  and  Mos- 
lems. Mission  station  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missioniny  Union.  It  has  been  and  is  one  of 
i\w  most  important  stations  of  that  Society.  Tho 
work  is  carried  on  in  tliree  departments— Bur- 
man,  Karen,  and  Teliigu  and  Tamil.  There  are 
8  missiouarics  and  wives,  9  female  missionaries. 
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1  phyHiriiiii,  15(ml  Hiiiiloiis,  17chiirclics  (ISfW'lf- 
Kiipi'iDriiiii;),  1(1  oriliiiiKMl,  'ii  uiKiriluiiu'd  proiich- 
cr»,  l,7"ii  (■Imicli-iiiciiilici.'s,  l.djo  HclKilins  (si-c 
ni'tic'li'  AiiKriciiii  ISii|iii!<l  ^li^^illllM^'  I'nioti). 
H.  I'.  U.;  1  inissioiiiiry,  54  ('(iiiiiiiuiiiciints,  'i'M 
sc'luihu'H. 

:T|4»iiiiI  Olivt',  town  in  Moiiroviii,  Liberia, 
Wi'sl  Cimsl  ol'  Allien,  on  or  near  llic  .liinlv 
Itivtr,  mirili  of  Kisli 'I'own.  Mission  circuil  of 
McllicHlisi  Kpisioiml  Cliiircli  (N'oiilu;  'J  mis- 
Bioniirics,  8  native  iielpers,  80  elnireli-nienil)ers. 

n»iiiil  M(>«ll,town  in  Maiyland,  LilM'riu, 
We.sl  Const  of  Africa,  near  ('Mpe'l'alinas.  Mis- 
sion eireiiit  of  Metliodisl  Kpiseopal  t'liureh 
(Norlli);  .")!»  native  lielpers,  ij  out-stations,  'MV 
cliiireli  members. 

^I«>iiiil  THlM»r,a  town  in  HarbaclcM-s,  West 
Indiis,  Id  miles  from  llridiretowii,  on  an  ele- 
vated plateau  11(H)  feet  ln>;li,  thus  eoniniaiidiii;; 
an  eMensive  and  beautiful  view  over  the  sur- 
roundinjr  country.  Mission  station  of  the  .Mo- 
ravians i  lS'.'."ii;  i  native  nussionary  and  wife. 
The  site  for  this  station  was  fj;ranled  by  the 
pious  proprietor.  Kduiuiiil  llayiies,  Ks(|.,' wlio 
also  gave  liherally  towariLs  erecting  tlie  mission 
buildinijs. 

^oxHiiihlqilt'.— 1.  A  iwri  of  the  east  coa.st 
of  Afrieii,  lielween  Cape  I)elga<lo  and  Delagoa 
IJay,  nominally  sul))eel  to  I'orlUiral.  It  contains 
80,b(H)  s(piare  miles,  with  a  population  of  (iOO,- 
(MKI.  It  is  administered  hy  a  >rovernor-general 
and  it  district  governors.  Along  the  eoa.sts  are 
large  tracts  of  fertile  lands;  liul  lielween 
Delagoa  Has,  and  Cape  Corrienles,  and  from 
AIo/.anilii(iue  to  Cajie  Delgado.  the  shores  are 
Steep   and   lofty.      OrnaineniAl    woikIs,    ivory, 

fold,  and  copper  are  Ihe  principal  iircMlucts. 
'he  climate  is  good  in  the  hiL'hlaiids,  hut  the 
coast  is  full  of  fever  and  malaria.  From  No- 
vember to  March  is  tiu'  rainv  season,  and  the 
heat  of  sunnner  is  intens<'.  'I'lic  -Vrab  trailers 
visited  the  coast  long  before  the  lirst  visit  of  the 
Portuguese  in  141tH,  and  carried  on  a  brisk  slave- 
tnule,  which  wiis  not  entirely  siijipressed,  even 
after  Portuguese  power  was  enforced,  luitil 
1857  and  after. 

'2.  The  capital,  on  a  small  coral  island  in 
latiluile  15  2  south,  was  the  origimil  fortress  of 
the  Portuguese.  It  has  three  strong  forts.  The 
l)opulation  consists  largely  of  slaves  and  Arabs, 
with  a  few  Christians  and  Ilimlustaius.  [since 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  its  e.\])ort  trade, 
principally  with  India,  is  of  little  importance. 
Education  and  religion  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Koman  Ctitholies,  and  are  at  a  very  low- 
ebb. 

Hlplloiiit',  a  town  in  Xorlh  Tr.ansvaal,  Af- 
rica, south  of  Limpopo  Hiver.  Mission  station 
Berlin  Kvangelical  Lutheran  Society  (1HTS);  'J 
missionaries,  20  native  helpers,  12  out-stations, 
6()-J  eliurch-niembers,  205  scholars. 

Mpoiiitwe  or  PoiiKiiti  VorMloii.— The 

MlKingwe  belongs  to  the  Bantu  familv  of  Afri- 
can languages,  and  i.s  vernacular  in  tlie  region 
of  the  (taboon  Hiver.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
as  translated  by  the  Hev.  W.  Walker,  was 
printed  by  the  American  llible  Society  at  Ua- 
ooon  in  1850.  The  Gospel  of  .Tohu  translated 
by  Hev.  A.  Bushnell,  and  revised  by  N.  J.  L. 
Wilson,  was  ]irinted  in  New  York.  Proverbs, 
Genesis,  Kxodus,  and  the  Acts,  translated  by 
Mr.  Walker,  were  printed  iu  New  York  under 


the  translator's  Rti|x>rvision.  Paul's  Kpistles  up- 
pearecl  at  New  York  in  1807.  A  third  edition 
ofthe  (Jospels.  the  Knistlesof  Paul,  Lcclesiasles, 
Song  of  Songs,  the  .Slinor  Prophets,  and  Isaiah 
i-.\.\ix.,  appeiireil  in  1M70  from  the  pn-ss  of  the 
American  Itilile  Society,  w  liich  also  published 
the  entire  Hllile  iu  two  volumes. 

{tipeciinen  verse.    John  8  :  10.) 

Rando  AnyambiO  arflndi  ntye  ylnlA  nil  ntft- 
ndlnll  niO  avunllO  Otjwunll  yO  wiklka,  inia  om' 
cdu  o  bekello  avcre,  ndo  ti  be  duaula  Dl'efIlCQl& 
zakftnlakit. 

ITIpwilltwn,  town  in  Eastern  Central  Af- 
lica.  inland  west  of  Zanzibar,  south  of  Main- 
boia,  Ihe  slartinir-poiiit  of  ,S|iiidey  on  bis  (Irst 
expedition.  .Missidu  station  C.  M.S.;  2  mis- 
sionaries, 1  missionar\'s  wife,  1  out  station,  1 
school,  51  scholars.  A  i)rinling  establishmeul 
is  issuing  tlie  first  Ixniks  In  Kigogo, 

iTIlKlllllir  (Moodaloor).  town  in  India,  in 
the  Tulicorin  dislricl,  Madras.  .Mission  station 
of  the  S.  P.  (J  (I8JJ5);  1  missionary,  22  native 
helpers,  2  745  cbuich-nienibers. 

niKlt'ii,  a  town  ill  North  Natal,  South  Af- 
rica, iiorlheasl  of  Eniakabeleiii,  and  northwest 
of  llcrinaniisburg.  .Mi.ssion  sialion  of  the  Her- 
nmnnsburg  .Missionary  Society. 

lTlillll(*lll»(>rtf,town  in  Liberia,  West  Africa, 
on  the  St.  Pnul  Hiver,  20  miles  northeast  of 
Monrovia.  Climate  tropical.  Heligions.  fetich- 
ism,  devilworship.  Natives  very  low,  de- 
graded. Mission  station  Evangelical  Lutheran 
General  Synod  (18(10i;  2  missionaries  and  wives, 
0  other  missiiuiaries,  7  native  workers,  2 
churches,  175  ineiubers,  70  cominuuicuuts,  2 
•schools,  100  scholars. 

ITIiikliiivikii,  town  in  West  Africa,  .south- 
west of  I'liderhill,  at  tlu^  mouth  of  the  (.'ongo. 
^lission  station  of  the  Hajilist  (General  As.soeia- 
tion  of  the  Western  Slntes  and  'I'errilories  (U. 
S.  A.),  worked  uiiiler  the  general  direction  of 
the  American  IJa|)list  ^lissionary  I'liion;  2  mis- 
.sionaries  and  a  nourishing  Sunday-school. 

Itllllki,  town  in  South  Kaiiara,  Madras, 
British  India,  on  an  inlet  of  the  sen,  19  miles 
north  of  Miingalore.  ^lission  station  Basle  Mis- 
siiuiary  Society:  2  missioimiics  and  wives,  28 
native  helpers,  329  ehurch-meinbers,  7  schools, 
40O  scholars. 

HiillciiM,  .loNopli,  1).  London.  England, 
1S20;  entered  Coward  College  18:17;  graduated 
1841  at  the  London  rniversiiy;  ordained  1843, 
and  embarked  the  same  year  for  Calcutta  as  a 
missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
In  1858  iie  visited  England,  and  returning  to 
India  remained  till  1805,  when,  after  visiting 
the  missions  in  India  and  Ceylon,  he  sailed  for 
England  to  be  assistant  sccre'iary  with  Dr.  Tid- 
niiin.  On  Dr.  Tidinan's  dentil  lie  became  sole 
foreign  secretary.  In  1870  he  visited  the 
United  States  as  delegate  of  the  London  So- 
ciety to  Ihe  American  Board.  In  1873 and  1874 
he  visited  .Mndngascar  in  the  interesl  of  the 
missionary  work.  Mr.  Arihington  of  Leeds 
having  made  a  lilienil  donation  in  1875  for  a 
new  mission  on  Lake  Tangunyika  in  Central 
Africa,  Dr.  Mullens  accompanied  several  mis- 
sionaries to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the 
mission.  Starting  from  Zanzibar  for  the  in- 
terior, ho  reached  Mwapwa,  where  from  ex- 
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poMiirt'  Hiid  fiitlKiii'  111'  ilicil  (if  pcriliiniliH  July 
lOlh.  'riii'R)  Ills  ri'iiiiiiii><  w('i<' liuricil.  lie  was 
H  limn  of  i;i'i'iit  ciiriii'siiu  ss,  niid  iiii  <'l<i(|U<'nt 
Mpt'iikcr.  'IMic  (Icjjrci'  nl'  durlipr  of  (llvliilty  whm 
coilfui'l'cil  U|i(ill  llliil  ill  IS,')!  Iiy  Williiiins  (  ol- 
h'jrc,  .MiiMH.,  iiimI  in  IM(|s  liy  llic  liiiviTsily 
of  Kiliiiliiiri;li.  Ilf  iiiililislicd  ••  ThcIvc  Moiillis 
ill  .Miidii>,'Hs<iir,"  "  A  Uriel'  Ui'vicw  of  Tin  Vciirs' 
iMIsMioimry  Liilior  in  liuliii  lirlwi'cii  IH.IJ  and 
18(t:l,"  "  liOiidiiii  iiiid  Calriitla  coniparrd  in  llicir 
llt'utliriiisin,"  "  I'liviic^'i'M  and  rrospccts." 

IVIiillaii.— 1.  City  ill  I'nnjali.  Iiidin,  1l):t 
inili'H  Noiilliwi'Hi  of  lialiop',  with  wliicli  it  iHi'on- 
ni'i'tni  liy  railway.  Oni'  of  ilii'  oldr«t  riiiesof  In- 
dia, liavlii;?  soMii'  vi'iy  iiilriistiiif,'  niiiiM,  aNo 
many  iniMicrii  iMiildiiiirsof  note.  A  very  iiiipor 
tiliit  roinnii'rcial  rriilri'.  I'opiilution,  rity  and 
snburliH  r)i,471,  .Mosli'iiis.  Iliiidiis,  Sikhs.  Jaiii.s, 
etc.  .Mission  station  V.  M.  S.  ilH.Vd;  I  iiiis.siiiii 
nry  and  wifr,  I  nut ivr  pastor,  'J4  ronimiinirantM, 
2  acliools,  4.')0  srholiirs,  (willi  Hahawalpiir.)  — 
2.  (.Miioliaii),  town  in  .Sliissoorii'  district  Hen- 
pil,  liiditi.  Mission  station  Mcthodisi  Kpis- 
copid  Chiiirh  (Norlli);  1  iiiissioimry,  aOc-lmrch- 
nionilicrs. 

IfliiiKlllkayiliil,  n  town  in  'rravancoro, 
Madrii.><,  India.  Mis.sion  disirict  of  tlii'  C  .M. 
8.;  4  I'likka  chiirflii's,  lit  pioucliiiij;  pliuTs,  497 
coiniiiiinicaiitH. 

MiiiiKt^r,  Mciidol  B.,  b.  Fair  Haven,  Ver- 
moiit,  r.  S.  A.,  Oetolier  ,5tli,  18(12;  ffiadiiatcd 
tit  ^Iilllllel)ll^y  Collei,'!!  IH'JH,  and  Aiidover 
Theoloj^ical  Seminary  18itlt;  was  for  u  tiniu 
ageiitof  the  A.  H.  ('.  F.  M.  in  Veiinoiit;  ordained 
18154;  .sailed  .May  21.st  the  .sunie  year  as  a  niivsion- 
iiryiif  till!  .saiiU!  Society  for  Hoiiihay.  lie  was 
first.  Htatiuned  at  Homliay,  liiit  in  1837  removed 
to.Ialnii.  In  184J  he  returned  to  the  United 
State.s  for  lii«  wife's  health;  le-einliarked  Jaii- 
uar)' ;id,  1840.  Mrs.  .Mun)(er  died  on  the  pus- 
sage,  and  was  buried  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Mr. 
Miinger  was  then  stulloned  for  a  time  at  Ah- 
nmdnagar,  then  for  some  years  at  liliini;ar, 
nnd  in  185,")  removed  to  Satara,  where  lie  re- 
mained till  1800,  when  the  wants  of  liomliay 
reipiired  his  return  to  that,  his  first  field  in  Iii- 
<lia.  lilt  made  before  this  two  other  visits  to 
the  riiited  Slates,  in  18.53  and  1800. 

Mr.  Munger  was  an  able  preacher,  and  con- 
tinued to  preach  to  the  last.  He  held  nieetinj's 
but  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  illness  at  lils 
own  house  Sabbatli  evenings  for  a  few  families 
tliat  found  it  ditliciilt  to  attend  upon  regular 
services.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  when 
his  strength  allowed  liiin  to  speiik  but  one  or 
two  minutes,  he  was  at  the  preaching  place  iu 
front  of  the  American  mis.sion  house.  The 
meeiing  of  the  mission,  July  aist,  was  held  at 
Bombay  to  .secure  the  buncHl  of  his  counsels 
and  prayers,  and  he  was  to  have  piciiclied  the 
sernion;  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  .session  lie 
WHS  partly  paralyzed  and  not  able  to  speak,  and 
did  not  sjicak  afterwurds  except  once,  when  he 
was  heard  to  say,  "None  but  Christ."'  lie 
died  July  2nd,  18fl8,  and  native  Christians  bore 
his  body  to  the  Scotch  Ceineleiy  at  Homlmj'. 
A  biographical  notice  in  "liombay  Guardian" 
soon  after  his  death,  says:  "^Wliile  Mr.  Jliiuger 
WHS  in  Jaliia  and  Alimadnagar  he  s]ieiit  much 
time  in  itineracies,  traversing  on  horseback  the 
whole  region  of  country  from  Sbolapoor  to 
NiigiKXir,  and  preaching  in  every  village  on  the 
route.    He  delighted  iu  the  work  of  un  evun- 


g<  list.  He  liad  an  iidiiiiriible  command  of  the 
>Iili'allii  language,  i;i'ciit  fiicilily.  earnest iiviw, 
and  power  in  preaching,  and  a  powerful  voice. 
Mill  heard  him  K'"dly."  In  preaching  to 
Kiii'opi'iiiis,  an  oDIcer  to  whom  the  ini'ssagc  had 
been  blessed,  desired,  as  a  lliaiikiilfcrini;  to  the 
Lord,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  ISoanl  a 
large  Sinn  of  money  lor  establishing  a  new  mis 
sion  at  Naglioor.  The  .Hoard  then  not  bcinjj 
able  to  avail  itself  of  the  oiler,  it  was  sulise- 
ipieiitlv  made  to  the  Coinmiltee  of  the  Free 
Chiircii  of  Scolland's  Mission,  and  lliey  estab- 
lished the  Nagpoor  .Mission.  Mr  Muiiger  had 
an  e.\teii-.ive  acipiaintance  with  .Maiiiihi  lileia- 
turc.  He  published  ses'eral  valuable  books  and 
tracts  in  the  vernacular,  and  left  others  iu 
niaiiuscri|it. 

MiiiiKCll,  town  in  Chattisgarh,  Central 
Provinces,  India,  on  the  banks  of  the  bhironath 
Uiver,  2(H)  miles  northeast  of  Nagpiir.  Cli- 
mate hot, dry.  lieligion.  Hindu:  Kabir.  I'enithi, 
Sat  waini  sects.  Langiiagis,  Hiiiiln,Cliatiisi;arhi. 
Natives  poor,  iniseiable,  (hvelling  in  huts  of 
mud  ami  unass.  Mission  station  I'oreign  Chris- 
tian .Missionary  Society  (1888),  worked  from 
liisrampui ;  2  inissioimries  and  wives,  1  nativo 
preacher,  1  church,  0  members,  1  schixil,  15 
scholars, 

Ifliilikvii-liiiiiK,  town  in  South  Chiuii, 
province  of  Kwangliing,  near  Swatow.  Mis- 
sion station  American  Haptist  Missionary 
Union;  1  missioiiarv  and  wife,  1  other  lady,  3 
ordained,  2  iinordaiued  preachers,  40  cliurch- 
niembers. 

IfliiciHOii,  Slimiicl,  b.  New  Sharon, Elaine, 
U.  S.  A.,]\iarch23d,l8()4;i;radiiatedat  Kowdoia 
College  1821),  Aiidover  'I  heologieal  Seminary 
1H:V3;  ordained  October  lOtli;  sailed  June  10th, 
18;i;{,  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  H.  C.  F.  M. 
wiihHev.  Henry  Lvinan,  under  instructions  to 
e.\|)l()rethe  Indian  Archipelago,  esiicciully  Java, 
Sumatra,  Horneo,  Celebes,  the  ^loluccas,  and 
the  neighboring  islanils,  and  reiiched  liatavia 
Septeinb()i':!Oth.  In  April,  18ii4,  they  embarked 
for  IVdaiig,  on  the  islandof  Siiiiiatni,  and  thence 
.sailed  for  the  Hattas  group  of  122  islands.  War 
raging  in  the  interior,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Uattas,  and  both  felt,  Mr.  Lyiuan  being  shot, 
and  Mr.  .Miiiison  pierced  with  a  spear.  For  an 
account  of  their  expedition  and  death,  see  tho 
article  on  Mr.  Lyman. 

Miirrii)  ImIhikI,  an  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Pnpiia,  south  of  New  Guinea,  east  of 
York  Island.  Mission  station  of  the  London 
Jlissionary  Society;  iJ  missionaries,  2  mission- 
aries' wives,  18  native  jiastors,  250  cluirch-mem- 
Iwrs,  1,148  catechumens,  and  a  seminary  with 
03  scliolars.  It  is  the  chief  scat  of  the  missiou 
in  the  western  ilistricts. 

IVIiirru)'  ImIiiikI  VcrMioii.— The  Murray 
Islaml  belongs  to  the  Melane.sian  Linguages, 
and  is  used  in  Torres  Straits,  New  Guinea.  A 
tmnslation  of  the  Gosiiels  of  Mark  and  John, 
translated  by  the  Revs.  McFarlune  and  H. 
Scott,  was  luiblishcd  in  1805  by  the  Sydney 
Au.xiliary,  under  the  cure  of  the  Itev.  J.  I . 
Sunderland. 

ITIiiHie  uiid  IWiNNloiiM.— Missions  touch 
music  at  two  points:  1.  Tlie  missionary  as  au 
intelligent  man  studies  the  poetry  and  songs  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  labors.  Those  in- 
Testlgatioiis  are  carried  ou  during  tho  earlier 
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period  of  n  iniMHloii,  mid  ronlmry  to  wlinl  nonw 
liiivlil  ('X|i('('t,  uiiidii^'  siiviiKi-  riict'M,  us  well  iin  in 
niDi'i'  civili/uil  ('oiiiiimiiiiics.  'i.  After  it  iniH- 
mIiiii  liHM  becoiiH-  suceesHfiil  llie  lu'wly  fornieil 
C'llinclieM  liiiiMt  be  lielprd  in  their  wiirNliip, 
i>N|)eeially  in  tlie  depiirtineiit  of  I'misc',  nnii  ilii^ 
We  sliitll  see  sometimes  deiimnds  a  very  dee|i 
mid  tliorou>;ii  knowleci^e  of  tliu  foundation 
principles  of  music. 

Dakota  Misic— Uev.  A.  L.  Hijrjrs  ("(fospel 
iimon;;  llie  Didtolas, "  pp  4.')0— IHJi  gives  ii  very 
Inieri'stinn  imiiiiii'  of  nakoia  nuisic,  wiili  speci- 
mens of  NoiijiH  of  love  and  war,  son/js  of  siicred 
niyslericH,  and  social  son^s.  They  are  ex- 
trenu'ly  simple,  and  aliound  with  the  repeiiiioiiN 
HO  iniuind  to  unluiored  ndnds.  A  widow's 
lament  expresses  tlie  deepest  heart wearinesM 
and  despair. 

'I'lieir  music  is  also  very  simple.  It  consists 
of  melody  alone,  with  ruilt!  aeconipaninuMit, 
mainly  for  nnirkin);iime.  The  men  sinu',  while 
the  women  soimd  one  siniile  falsetto  note  tii,  iii, 
<ii.  keepinir  lime  with  drums.  'I'hey  do  not 
iipprcciale  harmony.  TIk;  minor  key  is  their 
favorite,  Ihouiih  llie  major  key  occurs  in  their 
War  s<>nf:s  Tlieir  insirumenis  an?  the  drum, 
rattle,  and  pipe.  The  <lrum  is  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  from  three  to  ten  Inches  deep. 
The  rattle  is  nnide  of  sejrmenis  of  deer  hoops 
tied  to  a  taperinu' roil  of  wtKMl.  Tlw  eonjuior 
Uses  a  jrourd  shell  with  a  few  |)elil)les  insiile. 
The  usual  pipe  is  a  sumac  tlii,i;eolet,  nineteen 
ineiies  long,  with  a  diameter  (d'  live  eighths  of 
an  iiieh.  A  peculiar  jiarlilion  forms  the 
whistle.  Six  notes  are  burnt  on  tlie  upper 
side,  and  a  brass  Ihiinlile  forms  the  mouth- 
piece. The  pilch  is  A  Prime,  changed  to  tJ 
Prime  liy  a  seventh  hole.  Sometimes  the  |)ipe 
is  made  of  the  long  wing  or  thigh  lioiie  of  a 
crane  or  swan.  Dakota  music  is  rude,  but  its 
power  is  measured  by  the  adaptation  of  its  wild 
melody  to  savage  life  in  the  wilderness,  where 
in  Iheinisty  moonlight  the  night  air  bears  the 
])lainlive  sounds,  with  the  hollow  bass  of  the 
drum-beat,  along  the  waste,  full  of  po.ssible  war- 
wh(M)ps,  and  where  each  bush  may  hide  an 
enemy. 

CuiNKKE  Misir.— Dr.  8.  Wells  Williams 
("The  Middle  Kingdom,"  new  ediiion,  vol.  ii. 
1)4-104)  gives  a  gnti)hic  description  of  Cldnese 
music  and  musical  insirumenis.  However 
omall  their  atlainments  in  liolh  thecn-y  and 
practice,  no  mition  gives  to  nuisic  a  higher 
jdace.  Confucius  taught  that  il  was  es.seniial  Ir) 
good  government,  harmonising  the  dillerent 
ranks  in  society,  and  causing  them  all  to  move 
on  in  unison.  'I'he  Chinese  liave  so\iglit  to 
develo])  instrumental  rather  than  vocal  nnisic. 

The  names  of  the  notes,  ascending  regularly 
from  the  tirst  line  of  thi-  statf  to  the  third  space 
above  it,  are  as  follows:  first  line,  ho;  tirst  space, 
sz  ;  tlien  /,  rlian;/,  rh<\  A-iiiif/,f(iii,  Hit.  iru;  first 
spnce  above,  (",•  then  r/i)in(/,  c/ii'\  kung,  fan,  the 
last  being  on  the  third  space  above. 

The  H'al  loiu!  cannot  be  represented  bv  our 
stall.  The  second  octave  is  denoted  by  athxing 
the  sign  jin,  a  man,  to  the  simple  notes.  No 
chromatic  scale  exists— at  least  no  inslruinentis 
made  to  express  flat  luid  shar])  notes. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  music  in  China — the 
northern  and  till!  southern.  The  octave  in  the 
former  seems  to  have  had  oidy  six  notes,  while 
the  eight-tone  scale  i)revails  in  more  cultivated 
circles.  Music  is  written  for  only  a  few  in- 
struments, and   the  nolatiim  guuil   fur  uuu  is 


Huclpss  for  another,  heramic  marks  meaning 
to  push,  fillip,  hook,  etc..  are  added  to  denote 
the  mode  of  playing;  indeed,  the  combinations 
are  so  complicated  that  the  Chinese  usually 
play  bv  ear.  All  music  is  In  common  time; 
no  triple  measures  are  used.  Of  harmony  and 
coimterpoint  tlic)'  know  nothing.  Marks  to 
regulate  the  expression  are  unknown,  nor  are 
tunes  set  to  any  key. 

No  description  can  do  Justice  to  their  vocal 
music,  and  few  can  imitate  il.  Some  notes 
seem  to  issue  from  the  larynxandno.se:  tongue, 
teeth,  and  lips  havini;  little  to  do  with  tlicm. 
Singing  is  usually  in  a  falsetto  key,  some- 
where beiwei'ii  a  .spical  and  a  scream,  luul 
yet  it  is  plaintive  and  soft,  and  not  without  a 
certain  swectiu'ss. 

Chiiiise  iimsieal  literature  Is  voluminous.  A 
Wdik  on  lieatlng  tlie  diiini  dates  from  a.i>  HfiO, 
and  contains  a  list  of  \'i{)  symphonies.  Among  \'i 
Instruments  descrilied  in  the  chiestomatliy  are 
17  drums  id'  various  sizes,  then  gongs,  cymbals, 
tambourines,  musical  vases  in  consideiiible 
variety.  Stringed  instruments  are  not  so  nu- 
merous. They  have  nothing  that  reseniblcs  the 
lyre.  The  kin  or  scholar's  lute  is  d(('ine<l  the 
finest.  "  Kasy  Lcs.sons''  for  this  lute  is  a  work 
In  two  volumes,  explains  11)11  terms,  and  has 'ii) 
pictures  of  the  position  of  the  hand  in  playing. 
I'he  Instrument  Itself  is  ancient,  and  is  named 
kin,  "to  prohibit,"  liecinise  it  resliains  evil  pas- 
sions. It  is  a  board,  four  feet  long  and  eiL'liteen 
Inches  wide,  convex  above  and  fhit  below,  where 
two  holes  open  Into  liollows.  Seven  strings  of 
silk  pa.ss  over  a  bridge  through  the  board  at  the 
wide  end,  and  are  fastened  by  nuts  beneath. 
They  are  fastened  to  two  pegs  at  the  smaller 
end.  The  sownding-board  Isdivided  by  thirteen 
studs,  so  placed  that  the  strings  are  divided  into 
halves,  thirds,  ([iiarlers,  lift  lis,  sixths,  and  eighths, 
but  no  sevenths.  The  seven  strings  enclose  the 
compass  of  a  ninth,  or  two  filths,  the  middle 
one  lieing  treated  like  A  on  the  violin,  and  the 
outer  ones  tuned  one  fifth  from  that.  The  in- 
terval is  treale(l  like  our  octave  in  tlie  violin, 
for  the  compass  of  the  kin  is  made  up  of  fifths. 
Each  of  the  outer  strings  is  tuned  a  fourth  from 
the  alternate  string  within  the  .system,  .so  that 
there  is  a  major  tone,  and  fnterval  tone  less  than 
n  minor  third,  and  a  major  tone  in  the  fifth. 
The  Chinese  leave  the  interval  entii'fMind  skip 
the  half-tone,  while  we  divide  it  into  two  un- 
e(iiml  parts;  .so  the  nuKid  of  the  music  of  the  kin 
is  di'Terent  from  our  instruments,  and  for  that 
reason  none  of  them  can  do  justice  to  Cliinese 
airs.  There  are  other  instruments  like  the /•«'«, 
one  with  !J(l  and  another  with  III  strings.  Some 
resemble  the  guitar,  lute,  and  spinet,  with 
strings  of  silk  or  wire,  but  never  of  catgut. 
The  pil^i.  a  ball(M)n-sliaiPe(l  guitar,  has  four 
strings,  is  three  feet  long,  with  twelve  frets  to 
cuide  the  jilayer.  The  strings  are  tuned  to  the 
intervals  of  a'fourtli,  a  major  lone,  and  a  fourth, 
so  that  the  outer  strings  arc  octaves  to  each 
other.  The  unn  hien  or  tliree-strnige<l  guitar 
resembles  a  rebeck  in  shape,  but  the  head  and 
neck  is  three  feel  in  length.  The  .strings  are 
tuned  as  fourths  to  each  other,  and  tlieir  sound 
Is  low  and  >lull.  The  yiieh  kin,  or  full-moon 
guitar,  has  four  strings  in  ]iairstliat  are  unisons 
with  eacli  other,  with  an  Intei-val  of  a  fifth  lie- 
tween  the  pairs.  It  is  struck  briskly,  and  used 
for  lividy  tunes. 

The  two-stringed  fiddle  is  merely  a  bamboo 
split  stuck  into  u  bamboo  cylinder,  witli  two 
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■lrlii),'>*  fiistcncHl  oil  ix'L's  III  (iiut  cnil  of  Uii>  stick 
iitiil  |iiiH.siii^  over  II  liriilgi'  on  tlif  cvliiiiti'r  to  tliu 
oilier  I'liil.  They  iiro  tiiiuid  iit  fiiU'rviils  of  ii 
llflli.  As  till!  liow  piiNscH  Iti'twccii  llic  two 
8ll'iiii;H,  iinicli  care  in  ik-imIi'iI  in  pliiyiii^  nul  lo 
8crii|i('  ilic  wroni;  Mtriii;;.  Tlic  Imisli  K'l'iill'ijr  "f 
tliix  wi'i'lclicil  iimi'liiiic  is  very  iio|iiiliii'  iiiikhik 
till'  imlivi's.  'riic  ti  kill  (  vnn\\i\)i  lute)  lias  u 
cocoa  nil!  shell  for  its  liody,  anil  is  even  more 
dIsHciiiaiit  than  the  lust.  'I'lie  //«'(.'/  kin  is  an 
t'lnliiyo  |(iaiio,  consisting  of  lirass  wires  of  dif- 
ferent leiifitlis.  tuned  at  proper  intervals,  and 
fasieiieil  on  a  sounilini;  Iniarii.  Tlie  sounds  are 
very  aitemialed.  The  kiiiiij.  in  like  inaniier,  is 
an  eiiiliryo  or^'iin,  a  cone  shaped  lio\,  with  u 
nioiitli|iiece  to  blow  In,  and  thirteen  reeds  of 
dilleit'iit  lenjjths,  iiisertccl  in  the  'op,  the  valves 
of  sonieopeiiiiiir  upwards  and  otliersdowiiwanls. 
They  are  provided  with  holes  also  thai  may  liu 
opened  or  closed  liv  tin;  player.  It  is  very 
niKMent.  Some  think  it  <he  organ  invented  liy 
tliilial  ((ieii.  4  :  'i\  I.  Tim  Cliiuusii  think  it  nioro 
curious  ilian  useful 

Tlieir  wind  insirumi'iits  are  niiincrons.  The 
liiriiiiij  nil  (lliite)  is  t«  ii  e  tlie  lelii.'-lh  of  our  pipe, 
inaile  of  liuiiilioo,  and  piereeil  with  ten  holes. 
The  two  near  the  end  are  not  used.  The  mouth 
hole  is  one  third  of  the  way  from  the  toll.  The 
nhil  nil  (elarioiutl  takes  the  lead  ill  IllUsieal  per- 
foriiiaiK'es.  It  has  seven  holes,  hut  no  keys.  Its 
tones  are  sliiill  ami  deal'eiiinir.  and  therefore 
popular.  A  street  miisieiaii  lits  t>  llaireolet,  or 
Hiiiall  clarionet,  to  his  nose,  sliiurs  a  small  drum 
under  one  shoulder,  lianirs  a  frame  of  foiircyiii- 
lials  on  Ills  liieast,  ami  with  a  couple  of  iiionkeys 
sallies  forth,  a  |ieripatelic  clioir  and  orchestra. 

The  stem  of  the  liorii  is  retraclihie,  like  ii 
tidinhoiie      'I'liere  are  other  virieties,  liowever. 

The  lo  (jjoiij;)  is  the  standiin;  type  of  Chinese 
niiisic.  A  I'rashiiii;  liaraiiiiue  of  rapid  Mows  on 
this,  with  a  rattliiiL;  accompanimeiit  of  drums, 
Ulul  a  eraeklinir  sympliony  of  shrillness  from 
clarionet  ami  cyinlial,  is  their  heaii  ideal  of 
iniisic.  They  have  heard  uood  Portiifruere 
music  for  aires,  liiit  have  never  adopted  either 
an  iii^lrumeiit  or  a  Iiimc. 

A  Cliinese  hand  makes  the  Eiirop.'aii  think  of 
Hoirarlhs  "  Km  laired  .Musician."  Kaeli  per- 
former seems  to  have  his  own  lime,  and  heiit  on 
drowninir  the  noise  of  all  the  rest;  yet  they  keep 
jjood  time,  onl}'  no  two  of  them  are  tuned  on 
the  same  key.  (See  G.  T.  Lay  in  "  ''liinesi; 
Repository,"  vol.  viii.  3t)-r)4;  Doolittle's  "  Social 
Life  of  the  ("liinese,"  ii.  210;  '•  .Meinoires  eoii- 
cernant  les  Chinois,"  tomes  i.,  iii.,  vi.,  etc.; 
"  IJarrow's  Travels,"  313-333;  "Chinese  Clires- 
tomalhy,"  3r)(}-3((5.) 

An  Alt  .Mi'sic— Dr.  Eli  Smith  of  IJeiriit  found 
tliat  hymns  composed  in  Araliic  measures 
could  seldom  lie  suiij'  in  our  tunes,  and  our 
musicians  were  puzzled  by  the  intervals  in  Anib 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  Arabs  could  uol 
repeat  our  scale.  A  treatise  on  Arab  music  by 
3lictiael  .Mishakah  of  Uunmscns  explained  thu 
dirtlenlty;  and  from  that,  with  luiseiiurlen's  edi- 
tion of  Ispahany's  "  Hook  of  Odes,  "and  Faraby 
on  "Ancient  Arab  Music,"  Dr.  Smith  wrote  a 
valuable  jiaper  which  was  |)ublishcd  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Ainericau  Oriental  Society" 
(1.  171-310),  with  notes  by  Prof  E.  C.  Salis- 
bury. 

He  says  that  sounds  are  naturally  divided 
into  groups  of  seven,  rising  one  above  the  other, 
each  the  resiiouse  to  the  one  below,  and  the  base 
of  the  one  above.   The  group  is  called  an  octave, 


iliitiin,  and  the  octaves  are  composed  of  tolicH, 
/lurj,  pi.  Itiiriii.  The  111  t  is  called  i/ii/iili,  then 
m/idritii,  liriik,  nul,  iliiijiili,  nii/ii/i.  and  jr/i:ri)ii/i. 
'I'lils  is  the  llrsi  octave.  The  second  is  nnirn, 
ItiiHriiiii.  iiiij,  iiiii/ii'ir.  muliiiiifiir,  Imiirk,  and  mit- 
liiinin.  'I'he  last  is  the  response  U>  jelnirtjiih. 
The  first  of  the  lliird  octave  is  remii  liiti/,  the 
response  lo  iimrii.  The  ne.xt  octave  is  the  re« 
spouse  to  the  response  of  nuini.  and  so  on  ad 
inllnltum.  So  in  the  tirst  series  below  i/ii/uli 
they  say  the  base  \it  ji'lniri/fili,  {•<  iiii/ii/i,  and  so 
thiiiugli  the  lisl,  then  the  base  to  the  base  of 
jiliiir;/"/i,  etc.  The  intervals  between  these  notes 
are  iiiieipial.  'i'hey  are  divided  into  I  wo  ela.sses, 
one  containing  foiu'  ipiarters,  and  the  other 
lliiee.  The  former  are  from  i/i'i/uli  to  imlieinin, 
from  nul  {<)(lii;/iili,  anil  from  jt/niri/iili  to  miiru. 
The  latter  fiom  tmheinin  lo  iinik,  from  itrnk  to 
ivkI.  from  iliiijiili  to  nii/iili,  and  from  nij/iih  to 
Jrliiiri/iili.  'I'he  tirst  cla.ss  then  has  three  inter- 
vals with  twelve  ipiaiters,  and  the  second  four 
intervals  with  twelve  ipiarlcrs.  The  modern 
(Jreeks  divide  the  intervals  into  .seconds,  nnd 
make  three  classes.  One  class,  corresponding 
to  the  llrst  of  the  Arabs,  divides  the  inlerval 
into  twelve  seconds;  the  second  class  divides  it 
inio  nine  sec'onds,  and  is  from  ilni/iili  lo  sii/iili, 
and  from  hiiwiui/  to  mij.  'i'he  third  cla.ss.  from 
Hiiliili  li>  Jrliiiri/iili,  nnd  from  miJ  to  niiilnir,  has 
seven  secoinU  to  the  interval.  So  llieir  octave 
contains  seven  intervals,  and  sixty-eight  seconils. 
Till'  Arab  and  (Jreck  scales  coiiieido  only  at 
four  out  of  the  sixty  eight  seconds. 

This  is  the  subsianie  of  only  four  of  the 
thirty  pages  of  the  paper.  Chapter  11  describes 
Arab  melodies  now  in  use,  and  Cliiipter  III  is 
devoted  to  musical  rhythm,  ami  Chapter  IV'  to 
niusical  insirumeiits.  desiiibing  siringed  iiistru- 
ineiils  like  el  ml  (liteniUy  the  woihI.  whence 
our  Wold  "lute"),  the  Arab  guitar,  iUi' ki  in fiijfh, 
or  Arab  liildle,  with  a  cocoanut  shell  for  its 
body,  like  the  Chinese  /('  /(/(,•  the  tuiiihur.  a 
kind  of  imiiiilolin,  and  the  kniuiii,  coiiespond- 
iiig  to  llie  i/ini;/  kin  of  the  Chinese  orchestra, 
only,  it  woiiUl  seem,  a  belter  inslruinent. 
Then  of  wind  instruments,  the  nni/  or  tlute, 
kirifl,  inizniiir,  miniiiii/,  iiri/linn  (organ,  see 
(,'liinese  *(//(,'/),  and ./'('///(//.  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  Arab  musical  iiistnimeiits  witli  illiis- 
triilions,  see  Lane's  ".Muderii  Kgyplians,"  vol. 
!i,  in  small  eililion.  pp.  00-H3. 

I.NDIA. — In  India  music  was  foniierlv  much 
more  scietitilic  tliaii  at  present.  There  idolatry 
has  degraded  music,  anil  tlie  martial  music  of 
the  count IV  has  changed  with  its  government. 
Its  religion  now  has  jiitle  to  do  witli  music,  ex- 
cept in  connection  witli  the  dancing  girls  of  the 
tempi's.  Operas  are  iiiiknowii.  anil  theatrical 
music  is  of  a  low  order.  .Marriages  furnish  the 
chief  occasions  for  musical  display.  There  arc 
many  kiiids  of  musical  instruments,  as  drums, 
Iruiiipets,  horns,  cymbals,  hautboys,  and  violins, 
but  the  performers  have  little  .skill  and  less 
taste.  The  wedding  orchestra  varies  from  six 
to  twenty  performers.  Singing  is  an  accoin- 
plishment  of  women  of  dimbtfuT  morality,  who 
are  much  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
wealthj'. 

Christianity  is  changing  nil  this,  not  gener- 
ally, it  is  true,  but  gradually  and  permanently, 
for  the  native  convert  must  give  vent  to  his  new 
joy  in  songs  of  praise,  and  the}'  do  this  not  only 
m  the  church,  but  also  in  their  families  anil 
when  alone.  Even  before  conversion,  music 
does  much  to  prepare  thu  way. 
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Miss  yiurv  Lcilrh  in  visiiinj;  the  sohools  In 
Cevloii  UM'(1  Id  iiilvf  liiT  liiilc  orpin  wiili  liur, 
as  It  cmilil  I'lisily  br  <'(iriit'(l  liy  cooiii's.  iind  siii)j 
triiiisliiiioiis  of  our  lu-st  Kiiirlisli  liymiis.  in  ilu- 
soil  'rmiiii  loiiiriif.  (tiic  (liiy  she  asivt'd  ii 
ti'iichcr  wlicilu'r  In-  liiujilil  Kiiu'lisli.  "  Wiiy 
slioiilil  wf  Iciicli  itV  Sanskrit  is  ilu-  priniilivc 
laiiiriiairc"  '■  Arc  llifif  not  val'.ial)lc  l>oi>l\s  in 
J^nirlisii  ?"  "  Kn^jlisli  lioolis  arc  not  true,  'riio 
inosi  valuable  arc  in  Taniil.  'I'lic  uoriis  of  llic 
j;rralt'st  scjiolars  arc  in  Sanslxrit."  "Hut  tlic 
liiiist  valuable  biM)ks  in  science  are  in  Kniclisli." 
"  What  lio  we  care  for  science'/  Our  relij;ious 
books  are  in  Sanskrit."  .Meantime  tlie  coolies 
bad  bi'oii^lit  in  the  orpin,  wliicli  soon  became 
the  cciiIh'  of  eajier  curiosity,  and  when  she  sanj; 
with  tlie  orpin  in  Tninil,  "  There's  a  liiiid  that 
i.s  fairer  than  day,"  she  had  the  hearts  of  the 
childi'i'n  at  least",  who  pres.sed  up  close  to  the 
sinner  in  the  fiiinessof  theirunjoyinent.  ("Lifu 
and  Li^'ht,"  18HI,  r  !«',>.) 

A  favoriieand  im.  I  successful  inoiK'  of  intro- 
ducing the  gospel  in  weslern  India  is  the  X/r/- 
liin,  i.e.  solo  singing  by  native  evangelists  with 
orcliesirul  accoinpaniinent.  In  Septeniber, 
1880.  Hev.  Mr,  Unice  of  Salara  visitid  Wai 
with  his  kirttan  choir.  The  jH-ople  crowded  to 
hear,  e»iM'eially  as  the  leader  had  hern  a  .Mos- 
lem. Ilundreds  stood  outside  of  the  building 
in  the  rain,  and  listened  for  the  first  time  to  tin- 
way  of  salvation  through  a  Uedeeiner.  The 
whole  cily  was  moved,  aiul  Christ  was  the  great 
topic  of  conversation  for  nuiny  days.  ("  Mis- 
sionarv  Herald."  18S(I,  pp.  .5'.'1."  .Wti.") 

Kev'.  11.  nallantine.  called  the  Dr.  Watts  of 
the  .Marathi  .Mis.sioii,  prepared  a  hymnal  for  the 
I'hurches,  and  another  for  the  children,  which 
met  with  great  acceptance  aiming  the  people 

Kev.  K.  Webb  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  re- 
searches into  the  laws  of  Tamil  ixietry.  It  is 
t'.Mremely  elaborate  in  its  rhythmical  construc- 
tion. Tile  whole  li'iinanayain  is  rendered  into 
rhyme  and  sung  throughout  the  country.  Our 
tunes  do  not  suit  Tamil  taste,  nor  are  our 
metres  ad:ipted  to  the  language.  In  IM5it  he 
|iublislied  a  Tamil  hymn  biH>k,  coniaining 
iivmns  in  our  metre,  children'*  hymns,  and 
ciianls  with  music,  but  the  largest  ]iart  of  the 
volume  was  made  upof  hymns  in  native  (.•etres. 
Many  I'opies  were  ta!\en  at  once  bv  the  Knglish 
missions  in  Tniijore  and  Tinnevelly,  ami  sing- 
ing was  iniroiluceil  in  ( ongn'gations  of  the 
American  mi'^sions  in  places  where  it  had  been 
unknown  before.  An  edition  of  •J,IHK)  copies  was 
soon  exhaiisied,  and  u  new  one  was  issu'  d  in 
18."i8.  Though  the  people  hear  listlessly  the  most 
iin|)ortant  truth  in  prose,  they  give  eager  atten- 
tion to  the  same  truth  when  vcrsilied  and  si.ng. 
In  (tct.iber.  IHdtl.  Mr.  Webb  gave  an  a<-c(aint  of 
Tamil  versilication  to  the  .\iiierican  Oriental 
Society,  detihing  the  two  kinds  of  s\  llables, 
then  tiie  feel  and  the  siiui/.as  in  which  they  were 
combined.  Though  the  natives  conhl  see  no 
measure  in  our  verses,  or  meliKly  in  our  music, 
yet  hymns  written  in  their  own  metres,  and  set 
to  their  own  melodies,  wereexlremely  popular. 
lie  read  some  of  them  in  Tamil  with  elaborate 
rhyme  assonance  and  alliteration.  Iledescrilied 
iilso  the  music  of  the  Hindus,  known  all  over 
India  under  the  same  Sanskrit  titles,  and  indi- 
caleil  its  relation  to  our  own  scale.  (  '  .journal 
of  the  Amerii'an  Oriental  Society."  vol.  '271, 
and  "  .Missionarv  Herald,"  IH.VJ,  |i  15(1;  18.-|«,  p. 
61».)  itev.  (t.  'r.  Washburn  carried  on  the 
Work  thiiH  beguu  by  Mr.  Webb,     lii  1803  hu 


jMiblished  two  volumes  of  Taniil  lyrics.  They 
were  hymns  by  miiives  in  native  metres. 
Ancieiii  India  excelled  Hreeec  in  hercultivatiuu 
of  music;  ami  though  no  lU'W  tunes  have  ap- 
peared for  centuries,  those  of  the  bi-st  perioiU 
still  e.vist,  and  for  these  the  hymns  wfie  com- 
posed. Kev.  AV.  W.  Howland  iirepared  the 
tunes  for  the  Tamil  hvinn-book  of  Dr.  Spauld- 
ing.     (".Missionary  lleralil,"  INTO,  p.  i:tu.) 

O'riiKii  L.v.Niis.  — Thougli  in  other  nus.sions 
there  may  not  have  been  the  sjiine  zeal  for 
native  music,  yet  in  them  all,  as  siK>n  as  men 
receive  "  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  (iod  in  the  face  of  .bsiis  Christ,"  they 
feel  impelled  to  praise  the  name  of  the  l,<ir(l, 
and  missionaries  are  glad  to  assist  the  ellort  to 
jiraisc  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of  praise  appeals. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  over  the  record  of 
missions  in  this  line.  In  Tiiikey,  though  at 
that  time  they  had  few  liymiis  ready  for  use, 
vet  they  c-oiild  not  wail  to  prepare  more, 
)>ut  in  I8ril)  issued  an  Armenian  liyinii  buoli 
of  only  .Vi  pages.  This  was  followed  in  18,");{ 
by  one  in  Armeno-Turkish,  i.e.  Turkish  in  Ar- 
menian letters,  of  ll'.'  |>ages,  and  the  iieM  year 
Haw  an  Armenian  "Hymn  and  Tune  liiiok" 
of  !t(MI  pages,  so  rapidly  grew  their  liMniiology. 
That  same  year  (18,'>-1)  the  (.Jreek  hymn-biHik 
appeared,  of  KMl  pages,  though  1(1  pages  of 
hymns  had  been  printed  as  early  as  1h:i;|,  All 
tlu'se  were  Khno.  but  in  18.'Sr>  appeared  a  work 
on  church  music,  in  Armenian,  of  -14  pages 
8vo.  Then  in  the  same  language  a  hymn  and 
tune  book  for  children  was  published  in  IH(K), 
4(t  pages  8vo.  This  was  followed  by  UM  8vo 
liages  of  additional  hymns  and  music  in  IHtiy. 
It  seemed  as  though  goiHl  men  kept  on  com- 
posing hymns,  and,  as  fast  as  they  ilid  so.  the 
churches  could  not  wait,  but  hail  them  printed 
biriiM'  at  once.  Next  year(18(l4i  appeared  u 
hymnbook  of  1(14  HIino  pages  in  Arabo-Turk- 
isli,  i.e.  Turki.'>h  in  .\rabii-  type.  The  following 
year  lour  hymns  were  printed  on  one  8vo  sheet, 
and  in  I8(itt  a  supplement  to  the  Armeno- 
Turkish  hymn-boi  k,  of  88  pages  llhno.  made 
its  apjieaiance.  Next  came  an  Armenian 
Sunday  school  liymii-biNik  of  i;t4  Ifimo  pages, 
followed  next  year  by  a  Sunday-school  hymu 
and  tune  book  in  the  same  language  of  \'i>i  8vo 
pages.  The  year  IStlK  saw  a  volume  of  Arine- 
liiaii  liymiisand  players  of  lil'.'pagis  llhno.  The 
sanii'  year  welcomeil  a  tireco-Tuikish  hymn- 
book  of  '.'III  llimo  pagev,  and  a  second  edi- 
tion came  out  ten  years  later.  In  ISidl  the 
Armenian  hymn-book  ha<l  grown  to  4'.)(t  pages, 
and  four  years  later  a  fre^h  edition  contained 
4!Ut  pages.  This  w  as  billowed  by  a  supplement 
of  ."ill  8vo  jiages  to  the  Armenian  >inn  and 
tune  b<Nik  in  I8TT.  mid  as  though  ti.,ii  was  not 
enough,  an  appiiiiiik  of  Ml  pages  more  was 
issued  the  same  year  Such  a  list  of  imbli- 
cations  indicates  an  abounding  spiritual  life 
that  makes  what  would  olherwise  be  the  driest 
of  statistics  Mil  ociiision  of  great  Joy  to  all  who 
love  the  prosperity  of  Zioii.  In  Itulgariaii, 
three  paL'i's  of  hymns  and  tunes  were  printed 
ill  18111,  the  year  followinu'  a  livmn-book  of  ^'4 
r.'mo  |iages.  and  in  I8(l.'i  u  fiymn  and  tune 
book  of  lil  8vo  pages.  Theh^-mn  book  in  187^ 
had  grown  lo  l.">4  Khno  pages.  In  Syria,  while 
the  mission  was  >lill  under  the  care  of  Ihi^ 
Aliierieaii  Hoard,  '.'IMI  pages  of  versilled  I'siilms 
Were  printed  aboul  lM(t8.  The  same  year  gave 
2IHI  pages  of  children's  hymns  lo  the  Siindiiv- 
Hcliools,  and  before  (he  mission  pnssvd  into  tfie 
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bands  of  the  Prcsbyti'rliiiis  ii  liymnlxiok  iip- 
IH-'Hiiil  llrst  of  ;W)  piip's,  and  iificr  ihiil  of  rnN). 
About  1871  a  hymn  and  tuiii^  lionk  was  |ii'iiit 
cd.  (ontaiiiitii;  mi  i:!trodiiciion  teaching  liow  to 
read  our  musical  >  ■...lion.  'I'liis  was  after- 
wards ininifd  scpa  ilfly,  ;tl)  paiiis  Mvo.  In 
IHIS'J  the  I'miIius  in  vcisr  were  luinlcd  for  tlif 
use  of  iIk-  rnili'cl  and  Ucfornit'd  .Missions, 
hymns  aloni',  loti  IMnio  paiffs;  willi  tunis,  .VmI 
riino  pHu'cs;  ami  willi  Ionic  Sol  Ka  nolalion, 
(MMI  I'iino  panes.  In  IMS.'t  a  new  8vo  hymn  and 
tune  ImiiiI;,  eonlainim;  i'l'i'  liymiis  and  '.'NO 
tunes,  was  pre  pared  liy  Uev.  Samuel  Jcssup 
and  l{ev.  (Jeorire  Ford,  and  a  second  edition 
was  called  lor  in  ISHll.  A  hymnliook  with- 
out  tunes  appeared  in  IHH^t,  of  418  ()ai;es  18mo, 
This  advanced  lo  a  second  edition  ni  JHHT,  and 
»  third  in  1881),  showing  a  very  encoiirugiug 
ileniand  for  such  a  work. 

In  the  I'ersian  .Mis>ion  the  hynin-lH>oks  Iiavo 

f;one  thr<aigh  several  editions.  The  last,  issued 
n  188(1,  has  ahoui  '.M)  hymns,  mostly  transla- 
tions. Imii  adapled  to  the  (  \pression  of  Chris- 
tian feeling  in  I'ersia,  and  also  to  the  wants  of 
the  young  in  their  Oriental  homes. 

.Music  has  liecn  taught  by  the  missionaries. 
The  popular  tunes  are  those  iis«'d  in  congrega- 
tions in  the  I'niteil  Stales.  The  chants  of  lh(! 
Ancient  Syriac  are  used  in  tcligious  wmship, 
and  are  very  jxipular.  The  words,  of  course, 
arc  in  I  he  vernacular,  and  so  the  coiigregatlon 
can  join  in  the  ri'sponscs.  They  are  used  espe- 
cially in  chaiiiinir  the  I'salms,  and  als<i  some 
ollii'r  portions  of  the  Scripture,  such  as  are 
found  in  books  for  icsponsive  reading  at  homo. 
The  writer  has  material  for  similar  slaleincnts 
concerning  oilier  missions,  but  these  may  snlllce 
losliow  how  in  our  dav  those  word^of  the 
Psalmist  were  fulliMcd"  (I's.  (17  .  lb  :  "Lei 
the  oeoples  praise  Thee,  ()  (tod.  Let  all  the 
peoples  praise  Thee. "  And  again  (I's.  115:  1(1- 
18):  "  All  Thy  works  shall  give  tlianks  unto 
Thee,  (>  Lord,  and  Thy  saints  shall  bless  Thee. 
They  shall  siM"ik  of  the  glory  of  Thy  kiiigdoin, 
aiul  (alii  of  Thv  |Hiwer.  To  make  know  n  to  the 
Hoiis  of  man  llis  mii.'lily  acts,  and  ihe  glory  of 
tli<'  majesiy  of  llis  kingdom.  Thy  Uingdoni  is 
an  everlasiiim  kingdom,  and  Tiiy  dominion  on- 
(liirelh  •hrougliout  all  generalioiis." 

!VliiKki»lii,  or  4'r4'«>  Vt'r«l4iii.— The  Miis- 
koUi  belongs  to  the  laiiiruages  of  America,  and 
is  spoken  by  llie  liiiliaiis  in  the  I'liiled  States, 
They  were  provided  by  the  .Vmericaii  IJible 
Society  with  several  parts  of  the  New  Tesla- 
Illelll,  .Matthew,  .lohn,  Ihe  Kpislles  of  .lolin,  of 
.lames,  lo  Titus  an. I  Philemon,— which  were 
published  since  |8(i:.  In  1871)  the  same  Ilibh! 
Sociciv  pulilislied  al  New  York  the  ,\<is  of  till' 
Apostles,  Iralislaled  by  .Mrs.  ]■).  \V.  Koberlson, 
and  in  18S,"»  ihc  Kpislle  to  the  Hebrews  In 
]HS(l  (he  New  Teslanieiit  was  completed  by 
Mrs.  KobcrtsoM,  who  al-o  revised  the  version 
uf  .Matthew  which  had  been  in  use  since  18(17. 

(Sjwcimeii  verso.    JuLn  U :  10.) 

Hcgaketvmefle  vkvnv  vnokeco  nialict  omokv, 
Eppuco  hvmkuso  heckuecvto  cmvtos,  nivu 
ciitimvt  oh  vkvsomat  cstcmerkokot,  momis 
hcsaketv  yuksvsekoD  oovron. 

]VlliNMt<ir(*(*.  a  town  anil  sanitaritini  of 
Delna  Dun  district,  Norlhwest  Provinces,  Men- 
gal,  India,  7,4!i;i  feet  above  the  ^vn,  on 
u    Hlir.iiliiyaii    peak,     umoug     bvuiiltfid     and 


varied  wcncry.  Popnlntloti  fliicltiates  with 
the  season  of  thu  year,  the  maxiiniim  reached 
being  7,(l.VJ;  Hindus,  .Moslems,  Chrisdans,  and 
.lews.  .Mis.sion  station  of  Methodist  Kpiscopiil 
Church  (North);  including  Itajporc,  ^  niissioii- 
iiries  and  wives,  7  native  helpers,  'i  out-sialions, 
'i  ehiirche.s,  '.'1  churchinemburs,  "J  girls'  schools, 
'iH  scholars,  .j  Sunday  .schools,  KM)  scholars, 

nilM«|lli'#.,  .Mexico;  two  towns  in  Ihe  Stiito 
of  Coahiiila,  near  Saltillo.  .Mission  .station  of 
the  Soul  hern  HiiptisI  Convention;  1  mis.sionarv 
and  wife.  .Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(South);  1  native  pastor, 

nilllni  (Mat(ra).  town  in  the  Hohilkunil 
dislrict,  Northwest  Provinces,  India,  belweeii 
Agra  and  .Vligarli,  east  of  Alwiir.  Mission 
slalion  of  the  C.  .Si.  S.;  14  native  agenis,  '.'S 
('liiirch-nicmbcrs,  1  school,  8  .scholars.  .Metho- 
dist Kpiscopal  Church  (North);  1  missionary 
and  wife,  J4  native  helpers,  1.5  church-iUL-m- 
bers,  I'J  sehiHils,  liUO  .scholars. 

IVIlltwal,  Southeast  C(!ylon,  very  near 
Colombo.  .Mission  station  of  the  S.  I',  (}.;  1 
iniss!  >nary.  1  church,  77  churehincmbers,  3 
chapels,  U  native  iicliH'rs,  3  schiMtls,  111;}  scholars. 

:Vllll)nlil|Ml«l,  town  in  Madras,  South 
Inilia,  near  Secunderiibad.  .Mis.^ioii  station  of 
iheS.  P.  (}.;  1  missionary,  !(.">  native  heliiers, 
7^7  communicants. 

!Vlir/.iiiniriiiitfiir,  town  of  Mu/alTamagnr 
district,  Noiihwesi  Provinces,  Henir.'il.  India; 
slatiniionti,  Sind,  Punjab  and  I)elhi  liailroad. 
Population  (1881),  l.°t,(l8(),  llimliis,  .Mohamn.e- 
dans,  .lains,  and  a  few  Christians.  Climate  for- 
merly very  iinhealiliy  and  nialarioiis,  but  lately, 
ow  ing  lo  moilern  sanitary  improvements,  it  ha» 
been  inade  much  more  salubrious.  Station  of 
the  llengal  .Mission.  .Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Cliurch  (North);  1  foreign  missiiuiary,  1  luis- 
sionary's  tvife,  i  oiil-stalions  willi  10  adiierents, 
1  organized  church,  (I  communicants,  2  preach- 
ing (ilaees  with  an  iiverage  atlendance  for  each 
of  tW,  1  ordained  pi'Miclier,  'i  iinordaineil,  1 
.Sabbath-.school,  .lO  scholars,  1  female  .seh<M>l,  "JO 
scholars,  3  teachers. 

!Vlii'#.iifnirpiir,    or    !VIii7.iiir(*rp«M»r,  a 

town  in  IleiiL'al,  liidiji,  'A-t  miles  norih-iiorlh- 
easi  of  Paina.  Population.  ;I8, •,»',>:{.  It  is  well 
built  anil  clean,  'villi  good  schools,  temples, 
court  houses,  and  oilier  piiblii"  buildings,  lias 
a  large  liiidc.  .Mis^ioll  station  of  ihe  (ii'issncr 
.Missionaiy  '  .'iely  and  of  the  Melliodisl  Kpis- 
copal Church  (Noith). 

nyhitfjitll,  town  in  nurnia,  on  the  Irra- 
waddy  Kivi^r.  Kill  miles  south  of  .Mandahiy. 
Ilcallhy,  hot,  very  dry.  PopuUlion,  'JO, 0(10  to 
;10,(HKI,  Uunnans.  Chinese,  Hindus.  Laiiguagu, 
Itiirman.  Heligion,  Ituddhisni.  Social  condiiiiai 
uiiusiiallv  i;ood  for  Iturina.  Mission  slalion  of 
the  A,  II.  .M.  r.  (1887i;  I  niLssionary  and  wife, 
'i  native  helpers,  1  oul-staiioii,  1  church,  7 
churchnienibers,  1  scIumjI,  'i'i  students,  1  Siiu- 
day  school,  40  pupils. 

rayiiit'iiHiiitf  iMaimanslngh).  town  In 
Dacca  division,  Heiigal,  India,  same  as  Nasira- 
bad.  .Mission  siaiion  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  (Kngland),  1  missionary,  .5  evangelists, 
41  cliiirchniembers,  81)  scholars, 

!VI)imiiri,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Fiiriil.-- 
liubad,  liviigal,  Northeast  India,  4U  miles  we»'i> 
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of  Futehgurh.  Mission  stalion  of  tlic  Prcsby- 
leriiiii  C'liurcli  (Nortli)  (1843);  1  missioimry  and 
■wifc','2  foreign  helpers,  H  niilive  worliera. 

IflyMtrc,  a  laixe  and  ini])urtaMt  native 
print'ipaliiy  in  South  India,  lis  territoiy  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  Hritisli  dominions 
In-longing  to  the  presideni^y  of  Madras.  It  lies 
III  the  point  where  llie  nini.'es  of  tlie  Western 
iind  Eastern  Uhals  eonie  together,  and  most  of 
its  territory  Is  on  the  elevated  plateau  lyinir  lie- 
Iweeii  these  ranges.  Its  limits  of  north' latitude 
are  11'  40  and  15\  and  of  east  longitude  74  40 
jind  7H°  30.  The  area  is  il4,723  stpiare  miles 
and  the  population  4,l!:'(i,l^"^.  accord ing  to  tin; 
hist  census  (1H81).  Its  surface  is  mucli  lirokeii 
by  rocky  lulls  and  ravines;  the  drainage  of  the 
country  is  almost  wholly  to  the  east;  in  the 
northwest  one  riv<'r  falls  in  a  liiu'  cascade  over 
the  precipitous  wall  of  the  Western  Glials  and 
weks  the  Indian  Ocean.  Otherwise  liie  streams 
all  reach  the  Hay  of  Uengal  through  the  Tuii- 
gabhadraon  the  north,  which  itself  is  an  atllucnt 
of  the  Ivrishna,  the  Kaveri  on  the  .south,  luid 
several  snniller  rivers  between  these  two  more 
important  streams.  These  rivers,  like  almost 
all  those  of  India,  while  u.seless  for  navigation, 
support  large  .systems  of  artitlcial  irrigation. 
Water  is  also  stored  in  inlilicial  reservoirs 
■wherever  the  conliguration  of  thecounlry  ren- 
ders their  construction  possible.  ( »f  these  tanks 
there  are  nearly  liS.OOO,  The  raild'all  of  the  wet 
season,  storeil  up  behind  (heir  walls,  is  slowly 
let  out  into  the  tields  during  the  arid  months  of 
the  year  and  insures  the  crops  of  the  airricul- 
turisis,  Mysore  was  included  in  the  territories 
ruled  from  time  immemorial  by  ohl  prehistoric^ 
Hindu  dynasties  of  South  India,  whose  exist- 
ence can  dindy  be  traced  in  the  uncertain  light 
of  early  Indian  times.  The  iMobammedan  in- 
vasions'of  till'  Mill  and  l."ith  centuries  siibv<'rled 
these  and  alfordcd  o|iportuiiily  b)r  the  rise  of 
others;  oiieof  the  most  important  of  ibesc  newer 
kiiiirdoms  was  that  of  Vijayanagar;  this,  ol 
which  the  capital  just  nuiitidiied  lay  to  the 
north  of  Mysore,  near  the  banks  of  the  'i'mi- 
irabhadra,  was  overthrown  by  surrounding  .Mo- 
liamniedan  |)owers  in  15ti.").  During  the  feeble 
years  of  waninir  power  which  reiiiaiiu'd  to  this 
dynasty  after  the  battle  some  of  the  local  chicf- 
taiiis  began  to  assert  their  independence;  proni- 
llieiil  among  these  was  the  reprcscnlalive  of  a 
family  known  as  tli<'  Woileyarof  .Mysore,  who. 
In  1(!10,  seized  the  fort  of  Seiingapatam  and 
l)ecanie  the  founder  of  the  present  .Mysore  lu-iii- 
cipality.  This  <lynasly  was  most  powerful  in 
the  I7th  century.'  During  the  latter  part  of  l!u' 
IHtli  it  sulbTcfl  total  eclipse  by  the  rising  power 
of  a  Mohammedan  usurper  named  Ilaldar  Ali, 
M'ho  displaced  the  Hindu  line  and  made  himself 
sole  master  of  the  state.  The  Knglish  arms  in 
India  have  never  had  a  liercer,  a  more  deler- 
inined,  nor  an  abler  antagonist  than  he.  Itul 
ids  son.  Tippn  Sultan,  though  animated  with 
Lis  father's  spirit,  had  not  the  latler'sabilily  nor 
8iic<-ess.  After  making  the  name  of  the  Mysoii; 
dynast  v  a  terror,  tuid  more  I  ban  once  ravaging 
8'outb  India  with  lire  and  sword,  this  usurping 
line  came  to  an  end  in  17UU,  when  the  Knglish 
laid  siege  to  SuringHpatam.  Tipnu  Sultan  was 
slain  in  the  breach,  and  the  Knglish  conqiurors 
replaced  the  old  Hindu  line  upon  the  throne. 
H«'tween  the  years  1M!)1  and  18H1,  owing  to  the 
inea]>aeity  of  one  Hindu  (irince  ami  the  minor- 
ity of  liiu  8Ucc(!8iior,  tliu  Ir^uglish  udiuiuii^lvrcd 
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the  cotintry  in  the  name  of  the  Ilou.st!  of  Wodc- 
yar.  Hut  in  the  latter  jear,  when  llie  young 
chief  came  to  his  majority,  the  adminisiraliou 
was  handed  back  to  him.  The  town  of  Hau- 
gidore,  however,  and  a  small  area  adjacent  to 
It  is  a.ssigned  to  the  Hritish  for  a  eaiitoinncnt, 
where  the  necessary  troops  are  quartered  and 
where  the  Knglish  olllcials  Lave  their  head- 
•piarters.  Hangalore  is  thus,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  in  Hritish  dominions,  and  as  such  is 
the  natund  start  ingpoint  of  Christian  ndssions 
within  the  principality. 

()(  the  entire  population  the  Hindus  amount  to 
nearly  H't  perceiil,  .Mohammedans  ton  liitle  less 
than  5  per  cent.  The  total  iiumbci-  of  Cliris- 
tians  was  letnrned  as  L'li.-.MO.  Of  these  V'l.O'Jl 
were  native  c(aiverts.  About  one-fouilh  of  the 
Christians  are  I'rotestants,  the  others  Uomaii 
Catholiis.  The  language  almost  universally 
used  is  Kanare.se.  The  dains  were  (uice  very 
numerous  in  .Mysore.  Their  tenets  are  in  som'u 
particulars  akin  to  those  of  the  Huildhisis. 
They  are  very  scrnpiilous  in  their  regard  forall 
forms  of  tuiimal  life,  do  not  follow  iIk'  Hrali- 
iiians,  nor  woishi])  llie  usual  godsof  Hinduism, 
but  ])ay  reverence  to  certain  deilied  saints  of 
their  own  sect.  An  iinorlhmlo.v  sect  of  Hindus, 
known  as  the  I.ingaits,  ar<'  numerous  in  .Mysoie, 
ai:d  are  also  found  in  adjacent  districts  of  the 
HiMiibay  presidency.  'I'liey  do  not  observe 
caste,  nor  adhere  to  Hrahnianical  riles;  they 
worship  the  (iod  Siva,  and  gi'i  ilieir  name  from 
their  custoiii  of  wearing  upon  their  persons, 
usually  in  little  silver  boxes  suspended  from 
their  necks,  the  lin;/,  or  (inblem  of  their  (iod. 
They  are  prominent  in  mercaiitih'  |iursuits. 
Mysore  is  for  the  most  part  an  agricultural 
country.  Some  iron  is  found,  and  of  late  years 
there  "has  been  no  little  excitement  over  the 
I'xistence  of  gold  in  (pianlities  which  it  is 
thought  will  niake  L'old  niiniiig  prolitable.  'I'Ik! 
proirress  of  educiilion  since  IS.'d  has  been  fairly 
good.  In  1M80-M1  the  total  out  lav  was  rj!t,!);W, 
In  188:M  there  were  in  all  '.'.itW  schools  in 
.My.sore  with  <);i,4U0  pupils.  Of  the  pupils :i,H28 
were  girls,  and  fiinale  edueation  is  said  to  be 
growing  in  pojiularity. 

The  first  I'roiesianl  mission  in  Jlysore  was 
that  of  the  Socielv  for  the  I'lojiagation  of  the 
iiosjiel,  cstabli>he(i  at  Hangalore  in  1S17.  In 
IN'JI)  the  Lonilon  Missionary  Society  planted  a 
station  at  the  same  city,  i'he  iliiidu  (iovern- 
meiit  seems  to  have  been  unfriendly  to  the  work 
of  the  missionaries,  and  oppiatunilies  for  lucach- 
ing  in  Kanarese--llie  vernacular  of  the  people — 
were  lue  llrst  greatly  curtailed  by  llii>  I'act. 
The  lir.sl  few  years  of  the  mission  were  not 
lirosperous;  but'  since  its  earlier  diUlculties  have 
la'cii  overcome,  it  has  had  a  career  of  niucli 
success.  The  Weslcvalis  also  entered  Mysotc, 
planting  their  piinclpal  station  in  the  <ity  of 
that  naini'.  shortly  after  the  London  Society 
entered  Hangalore.  Hotli  these  missions  have 
now  many  stations  thnaighout  the  Stale.  The 
cultivation  of  the  Kaiiarese  language  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  missioiiaries;  graimnars  and 
dictionaries,  as  well  uslranslitlionsof  the  llibic, 
ami  a  Christian  liteniture  gencndly  are  due  tu 
thi'ir  labors. 

lWljM»rt'  (City),  the  cnpitnl  of  Mysore  nativo 
state,  situated  in  north  latitude  Vi  18  and  east 
longitude  70  42.  The  iiopulntion  (1881)  was 
OO.'JU'.'.  Of  these  45,«tf9  were  Hindus,  1:1,288 
JItluLumuieduus  (u  much  larger  pruportiuu  thuu 
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tlirougliout  tho  State  of  Mysore  us  a  wboUo, 
1.2811  Chrisliiuis,  nnd  40  uii.s|iecitk'(l.  'I'lic 
lliiulii  iiriiiccor  rajah  has  a  palaoo  licrc.  tli<iii;;li 
since  IHIil,  wlicn  ilii'  Kii!j;lisli  assuint'cl  control 
of  Ihc  i,'()vcriiiui'nt  on  account  of  llic  incaj)acily 
of  tUu  then  reigning  priucu,  Uuuguluru  litis  buuii 


actually  the  rnpital,  as  It  was  the  licmlqiiartcrsof 
the  Knjjlisli  othcials,  anil  the  prince  now  resides 
there  a  portion  of  the  year.  Tho  Wesleynn 
Mis-ionarv  Society  Inis  a  mission  htru,  us  wel! 
as  al  other  points  in  tliu  stiiie. 


N. 


\hI»Ioiih  (SlieeiienO,  town  in  Palestine,  30 
niihs  nortliof  .lernsaleni.  A  very  aneienl  town, 
noted  MOW  diietly  as  the  po,s,sessor  of  several 
valiialile  manuscripts,  the  most  iin|)ortant  of 
whieli  is  the  copy  of  tile  I'entaleiich  known  as 
tlie  Samariian  Coile.x.  Population  from  lO.iMX) 
lo  SK.iUM),  (.'lirisiians,  SiiinarilaD.s.  .Mission 
station,  Chiirch  .Missiomiiy  Society;  1  mission- 
ary and  wife,  IJ  native  helpers,  Itl'J  s<^holars. 
IJaplist  .Missionary  Society;  1  native  ini.s.sionary, 
b  helpers,  -(oiit-station.H,  48  scliool-cliildren. 


\iitfiilii|»iiriiiii,  town 
Tuticorin  distri't,  .Madras. 
the  S.  1'. 
47  native 


in    India,    in    tlie 
.Mission  station  of 
(J.;  7  missionaries  (.1  of  tlieni  native), 
lielpers,  0U!{  coininunicants. 

\iiKHrkitll  (Nagerrnil),  a  station  of  tho 
London  Missionary  Society,  in  'rravancore, 
India  (18IM)).  It  is  one  of  tiie  most  ii.iportant 
stations  in  India  With  00  out  stations,  tho 
gospel  is  carried  by  preaehinir.  by  distribution 
of  handbills,  ami  liy  persona)  visitation  to  tho 
many  heathen  villages  and  to  the  i  imiHcs  on  iIm; 
<'oll'ee  plantations.  On  the  tir>t  Sunday  of  the 
year  a  gcnerid  meeting  of  Christians  In  the  dis- 
irict  is  held  at  Nau'arkoil,  and  at  tlie  last  re- 
ported meetingl>'i5  connnunicants  were  present 
— an  iniiMising  array  and  great  conlrasl  to  the 
demon-worship  of  100  ye.-irs  before.  There  are 
U  missionaries,  ,">  native  ministers,  ii'i  preachers, 
1,401  cliurch-membew,  ■'il)  boys'  schools,  2,408 
pupils,  II!  girls'  .schools,  1,112  pupils, 

\'tiKilNUki,  on  the  island  of  Kiii-Shtii,  tin; 
principal  sea)>orl  of  the  western  coast  of  .lapan. 
IS  picturesipiely  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small 
inlet  four  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide.  It  has 
ll.us  one  of  the  tiiiest  harbors  in  the  world. 
The  surroundinir  hills,  1, !">()()  feel  high,  and  the 
numerous  small  islands  with  which  the  harbor 
is  dotted,  aild  greatly  lo  its  beautv.  The  city 
is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  {n  rectangles. 
A  .stream  of  water  Hows  tlirouLrli  il.  There  is  a 
foreign  concession  separated  from  the  main  city 
by  an  arm  of  the  bay  A  hospital  was  estab- 
lished here  in  18111— tlu  oldest  now  in  .Ia)mn, 
and  there  is  a  line  government  .seho(d,  in  which 
hundreds  of  young  .lapanese  are  instructed  in 
European  languages  and  sciences.  Thi^  popu- 
lation numbers  -10,187  (1887).  The  cliniale  is 
salubrious,  aiicl  the  city  is  a  pleasant  one  in 
which  to  live  Kegular  steanisldp  communica- 
tion connects  it  with  Shan<:bai.  .Mission  station 
of  the  South  .Japan  Mission  of  the  Ueformecl 
(Dutch)  Churcli,  l".  S.  \.  tlHri);  4  mis.sionaries, 
(8  married),  2  feimde  missioiiarii's,  0  out  stations, 
8  churches.  200  coininunicants,  10  Sunday- 
sehools,  :170  scholars,  7  tlicologicnl  students. 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  (North);  4  mis- 
nionaries,  4  assisti.'it  inisslonaries;  4  missionaries 
W,  V.  M.  8;  Cobh  "u'h  Seminary  (W.  K.  M.  S.), 
185  pupils;  i'M  chuieli-iuumlMire,  1  tliuological 


.school,  11  students,  4  Suiiday-sebools.  243 
.scholars.  C.  .M.  S  ;  1  ini.ssionary  and  wife,  45 
eoinmunicants,  1  girls' school,  llscliolars. 

\iiK<>)'a,  a  citvonthemaiii  island  of  .lapnn, 
situated  lai  the  railroad  midway  between  Tokyo 
and  Kyoto.  It  is  in  tlie  midst  of  a  broad,  fertile 
pla.in, 'surrounded  by  an  inniiinerable  nuinlier 
of  Ihriving  towns  and  villages,  and  is  thu 
fourth  largest  city  of  tlie  empire,  v.dth  a  po|m- 
lalioii  of  UI(0.(Hn  .  Such  a  strategic  posiiiun  for 
missions  was  c-arly  availed  of  by  the  Refornicd 
(Dutch)  Church  (U.  S.  A  ),  but  there  is  no  rcp- 
resentalive  of  tliat  mission  there  at  present. 
'I"he  .Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  (North)  have 
a  tlourishing  mission.  It  is  the  central  point  of 
the  Nagoya  district,  and  its  importance  as  a 
base  of  operations  is  fully  recognized.  A  lino 
church  building  has  been  erected;  1  missionary,  1 
preacher,  207  cliurch-inembers.  The  Presbyte- 
rian Church  (South)  has  a  mission  there  stiice 
1887  with  ;i  missionaries,  !{  out-stations,  3 
j'hiirches,  2  Sunday -scIkhiIs,  100  scholars,  4  theo- 
logical students,  141  church-meinbci-s.  Tho 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  has  o(!cupieil  Na- 
goya since  1887;  !{  missionaries,  3  ladies,  70 
church-members,  1  girls'  scIkmiI,  20  scholars. 
The  ( 'iiiiiberland  Presbyterian  (,'liurch  hius  one 
fcniiile  iiiissiona''y  in  this  centre  of  work. 

\ilK»lir  (NagiHire),  city  in  Central  Prov- 
inces, India,  42  miles  east-northeast  of  Horn- 
buy.  It  is  a  large  city,  but  not  a  very  line  one, 
although  there  are  many  relies  of  Its  'ormer 
greatness  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  handsomo 
tanks  and  gardens  outside  tlit:  city  and  tho 
pretty  scenery  give  the  place  a  very  altnietivo 
a])|K'araiice.  Trade  is  good  and  steadily  increas- 
iiiir.  Climate  heallhy.  _  Population,^  1)8,299, 
Hindus,  Moslems,  Christians,  .lains,  Kaberpan- 
tills,  Satiiamis,  Parsis,  Krahinos.  Itiiddhi.st.s 
.lews,  etc.  .Mission  station  .Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Cliiirch  (North):  1  missionary,  1  native  lielper. 
Frci^  ( 'liurch  of  Scotland;  4  missionaries,  10  na- 
tive helpers, Uout-slalions,  3churches,  I.'i.scIkk)!^ 
1,017  scholars.     8.  P.  O.;  see  Cliota  Nagpur. 

\hIii,  town  in  Labrador;  th(<  principal  and 
oldest  station  of  the  Moravian  Hretlircn  in  La- 
brailor.  on  a  good  harbor  on  the  east  coast, 
population,  270.  Occupied  by  the  inission  since 
1771;  4  missionaries,  3  missionaries'  wives. 

Kliiiil  Till,  town  in  Kuinaon  district. 
North-west  Provinces,  India,  |>ictures(|uely  sit- 
uated on  the  banks  of  a  lovely  '.illle  lake  whicll 
nestles  among  the  spurs  of  the  Himalayas,  Fa- 
vorite saiiiiarium  and  summer  resort  of  Kiiro- 
peans  from  the  plains.  Population  tluctuat(-s; 
maximum,  lO.O.Vl,  Hindus.  .Moslems,  Kiiro- 
peans,  etc.  Mission  station  MetlKMlis;  Kniseonal 
Church  (North);  !t  missionaries,  2  missionaries' 
wives,  3  other  ladies,  34  native  heljiers,  IS 
Bchuoia,  605  Dcholani,  115  uLurek-tueiubunt. 
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\'uiiiii  Vernloii.— The  Nutna  bolones  to 
the  lloiii'iiioi  frioiip  of  Afiicmi  liinirimei's,  .'iml 
is  s|)(ik('ii  in  Circat  \iiiiiii(iimlivii(l.  'I'lir  liist 
pi'.;;.i  ,;f  '^iTiptiirt'  wliii'li  weic  piiblishcil  in  ihc 
Niinm  well'  llu  '^«r  ({(ispcls,  trtiiislatcd  liy  I  he 
Uev.  Mr.  Srliiiieli'ii  o'"  Ihe  L.  .M.  S.  ttiul  pniilc  il 
at  ('apt-town  in  tN'.Mi  at  the  expense  of  tliu 
British  and  Foreii.'n  Hihle  Society.  Twenty 
years  hiter  (lH4(i)  llie  Gospel  of  t,uiie.  tran.slated 
by  Uev.  Mr.  IvnUdsen  of  tlie  lilienish  .Mi.ssion 
ary  Society,  was  priTiied  at  (-apetown.  A  new 
translation  was  undertaken  by  the  Uev  (). 
Kronluin,  also  of  the  Uhenish  .Mi.ssionary  So- 
ciety, and  when  completed,  the  director  of  that 
Boeleiy,  Dr.  Kabri,  addressed  a  coimnuidcHtion 
to  tlie  British  and  Foreiiin  Hihle  Society  in 
1863,  of  which  the  following  extract  is  of'  c.\- 
terest: 

"  Tlie  Ulienish  Missionary  Society  has  its 
oldest  and  must  extensive  Held  of  labor  in  South 
Africa.  The  stations  stretch  from  I'apetown  to 
Walli.sch  Hay.  The  central  part  of  this  region' 
forms  (Little and  Oreat)  .Nama(iualand,  peopled 
by  the  rest  of  those  Hottentot  irilx's  that  were 
formerly  livinir  in  the  Cape  Colony,  lint  were 
afterwards  dislodged  by  tlie  Dntcli  farmers  of 
that  colony.  The  Uhenish  Missionary  Society  is 
at  present  laboring  among  those  Hottentots  hav- 
ing the  chief  stations,  .so  that  this  extensive 
thongh  thiidy-peopled  conniry  is  alreadj- 
brought  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  converts  have  already  been 
incorponited  into  the  church  of  Christ  bv  lm|)- 
tisni.  Fifty  years  ago  the  London  .Mi.ssionary 
Society  commenced  work  in  that  country,  but 
afterwards  committed  its  few  stations  to  the 
Uln'nish  Missionary  Society.  Sevenil  very  sat 
isfactory  revivals,  followed  by  good  fruits, 
have  taken  place  there  even  up  to  the  present 
time.  Hut  strange  as  it  appears,  the  lingual  la- 
bors in  that  mission  tield  are  still  very  little  ad- 
vanced. The  chief  rea.son  for  this  is  the  dilll 
culty  of  the  language,  containing  four  singular 
smacking  sounds  which  can  scarcely  be  mas 
tcred  by  any  lOuropean;  only  a  few  have  suc- 
ceeded in  aciiuiring  them.  To  these  few  be- 
longs Mr.  Kronlein,  missionary  at  the  station 
Bersaba,  in  Great  Nama<|iialand,  He  has  at 
last,  after  many  years'  preliminary  work,  suc- 
ceeded in  tnmslating  the  whole  New  Testament 
Into  N'ama<|Ua.  Several  conferences  of  inis- 
siomtries  have  examiiu'd  this  translation  and 
made  the  neeossary  remarks.  The  missionaries 
intend  to  meet  ere  long  at  the  station  Hoacha- 
nas,  in  order  to  examine  it  verse  by  verse.  This 
will  be  the  la.st  revisal.  Thus  you  .see  that 
this  translation  has  been  performed  with  all 
j)ossible  care  inid  (Mrcumspeetion.  as  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter  and  the  dilllculty  of  the 
language  reijuire." 

After  the  IJriiish  ami  Foreign  Bible  Society 
had  conscntid  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
itrinting  of  the  New  Testament,  tlii!  translator 
left  his  station  an<l  betook  himself  to  Berlin, 
where  he  carried  his  work  tlirough  the  press  in 
18<!(1,  the  translation  being  based  on  the  "  Tex- 
tus  Ueeeptus, "  with  references  made  also  to  (he 
German,  Knglish,  French,  and  Dutch  versions. 

Mr.  Kronlein,  who  prosecuted  the  work  of 
translation,  issueii  tlie  IVsalins  at  Capetown  in 
187'2,  and  on  October  'iMh,  lH8t,  he  com- 
pleted at  Stellenbosch  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  earlv  jiorlions  of  whi<'li  had 
been  begun  on  May  i'M,  1878.    The  translator 
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is  now  revising  into  one  harmonioiis  whole  the 
entire  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

(S/iecimen  verne.     .lohn  !1  :  Id.) 

llNatigoscb  giiin  Eloba  |hub-oiba  gyo  Inamu, 
ob  gje  llCib  di  Iguise  {nai  fa&  IgOaba  gye  ma, 
lluib  (na  rs  '{gortin  hoan  g&-1lA  tite  sc,  ;^awen 
or  lamo  Qiba  Q-ha  se. 

\lliilkyiliitf,  a  town  in  tlu;  province  of 
Kwangtimg,  China.  Station  of  the  Berlin  .Mis- 
sionary Society,  with  'i  out-stations  under  a 
native  deacon;  \i  native  helpers,  and  IDU  mem- 
bers. 

\HlloliniiK,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Kiang-si,  China, '.2M."i  mill's  southwest  of  Nan- 
king. iMission  circuit  of  Ihc  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  ^Nortli). 

\aiidlal,  or  liiiriiool-\iiiul)iil,  is  a 

prosperous  town  in  .Madras,  India,  surrounded 
liy  highly  cultivated  rice-lields.  i'opulation, 
78,'28a.  Mission  .station  of  the  S.  I',  (i. ;  1  mis- 
sionary, ."illative  helpers,  1(W  communicants. 

\uiltflir  (Nangoor),  India,  in  the  Trichi- 
nopoli  district,  .Sladras,  near  Traiuiucbar. 
Mis.sion  .station  of  the  S.  1*.  G.  ^1H7N),  worked 
with  TraiKiuebar  ;  1  mi.ssionaiy,  4.")1(  cominuni- 
caiits,  1  boys'  boarding-school,  10  boys,  1  girls' 
boarding-school,  l,")  girls,  ^  day  schools. 

\UilkuilK,  ti  town  in  the  province  of  Ivi- 
ling  si,  C'hiiia,  between  Kiukiaiig  iiimI  Naii- 
cliang.  .>lissiiin  station  of  the  (  hin:>  Inland 
Mission  (1HH7);  ;!  female  missionaries,  1  n.ative 
helper,  1  church.  1  chapel,  '-'S  church-members; 
also  a  station  of  the  Kiu-kiang  circuit,  Central 
China  Mis.sion  of  the  M.  K.  Church  (North). 

\'illlkill|r,  "  southern  capital,"  so-called 
from  its  having  been  the  seat  of  government 
during  the  Ming  dynasty  (1;W8-16-I4),  is  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Cliina.  It  is  silnateil  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Yangtsz,  which  makes  a 
right  aiiu'le,  and  borders  the  city  on  the  north 
and  west,  in  the  ])rovince  of  Kiangsii,  "J'.J;!  miles 
west  of  Shanghai,  and  almost  midway  between 
Canton  and  IVkin.  It  formerly  possessed  one 
of  the  finest  walls  known,  'Jil  miles  in  circuit, 
70  ft.  high,  ;j()  ft.  wide,  and  pierei'd  with  13 
gates.  The  interior  of  the  <ily  has  much  unoc- 
(•upieil  ground.  The  famous  I'orceiain  Tower, 
built  by  tin  Fmperor  Yung  Loh  (No;i-2S),  was 
an  object  of  the  wonder  and  admiralion  of  Ku- 
ropeaiis,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Tai  ping 
rebels  during  their  occupancy  of  the  city  in 
IH,"):)-!),  at  which  time  most  of  the  public  build- 
ings were  ruthlessly  destroyed.  It  was  for 
merly  a  literary  centre,  and  was  noted  also  for 
its  industries.  Cotton  cloth,  called  nankeen, 
from  the  name  of  the  city,  satin,  crepe,  and  pot- 
tery were  all  manufaeiured.  An  arsenal  is 
now  located  at  Nanking  under  Kuropean  .sii- 
j>erinlendence,  where  tire  . 'inns  and  vessels  of 
war  are  maniiractuied.  Sir  Henry  rottinger 
siirned  here  the  famous  Nanking  Treaty  in 
184'.'. 

Not  far  from  the  city  are  the  tombs  of  the 
emperors  of  the  IMing  ilvnasty,  with  an  avenue 
leading  to  them  guarded  by  gigantic  stone  lig- 
urcs  of  men  and  animals. 

By  a  treaty  made  with  France  in  1858,  this 
port  was  thrown  open,  but  practically  no  coin- 
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iniTcc  is  <'ani('il  on  with  fDiciiriicrs.  Tlic  cli- 
iiiiiU'  is  wiiiin  1111(1  (irv,  iinil  iiui  iinlii'ullliv. 
l'..|iiiliilii)ii,  l."i(t,(MHl,  wiih  ItMt.OdO.diHl  who  iisi; 
llic  N.'iiikinir  (iiiilccl.  Its  iiii|milnii(('  us  ii  ccii- 
lic  I'or  ( (liiciiiioiinl  worix  Ims  Imtii  iipint'ciiilcd 
by  llii'  MtilKMiist  K|iisc(ipul  ('liuicli,  wlio  liiiv<' 
I'stulilislicil  lu'ii'ii  univcrsii  V  wiili  tin  ciKlowini'iit 
of  l-.MHUHH).  Tlic  I)isci|i|I's  of  Clirisl  luc  also 
nlioiil  to  erect  II  eolleu'"'  'I'lu'  niedical  woili  in 
coMiieilioii  willi  tile  Melli()(li>l  K|iisco|ml  llospi- 
tiil.  siiiil  to  lie  till'  lai'L't'st  in  C'iiina,  is  most  ini- 
ivirlant.  .Mission  of  llie  I'lesliyterian  t'liureli 
(Norili),  lH7(i;  a  niissionaiies  and  wives,  "J  fe- 
male  missionaries,  i  native  ndnister,  1  girls' 
lioardinit-seliool,  1  boys'  boarding-school. 
Methodist  Kpiscoiial  Chniili  (North);  Ii  iiiissioii- 
iiries,  ;!  assisiaiit  misMonaries,  '2  I'einalc  inissioM- 
arie.s,  24  church  inend)crs,  1  Snnday  school,  (it) 
wclioiars,  'J  highseliools,  4;t  scholars,  'J  da,v- 
.schools,  y.jscholiii's.  Foreign  Christian  Mission- 
ary Society  (Disciples);  "J  missioTiaries,  4chiirch- 
incin!)ci's,  24  Siibhuth-scliolars,  24  duy-scbol- 
ur.s. 

\tiiikiiiK  4'olloqiiiiil,  n  ilialcct  of  tlic 
Maiularin,  .sometimes  called  the  iSotith  ^lan- 
(hirin,  in  distinction  from  the  North  .Manilarin, 
spoken  in  IVUin.  The  New  'reslamcnl  has 
been  pnblisheil  in  tliis  dialect  liy  the  IS.  and  F. 
Hilile  Society.     See  .Mandarin  ('iill<Minial. 

\illlliii,  city  in  Sontheast  China,  near  the 
coast,  soutli  of  Foochow.  Jlission  station 
A.  n.  C.  F.  .M.  with  FtMichow. 

\iliilziiiii|{,  city  in  FasttM'ii  Cliina.  in  the 
Shanghai  district,  province  of  CheliUiang. 
^Mission  station  of  the  .Metlnxlist  l'',piscopal 
Clinrch  iSonth);  1  missionary,  2  native  jiastors. 

\iiraMiriio|M>t  iNni'saravapctta),  iv  sub- 
division of  a  district  of  ^Madras.  Area,  712 
stpiarc  ndh's.  I'opidation,  128,7!tl,  llimins, 
.Mosleni.<.  Christians,  etc.  Town  "f  .Vthern  or 
Narasaraopct ;  population, !!,!t28.  Mission  station 
American  Maplisi  Missionary  rnioii;  1  mis- 
sicaiary  and  wife.  .">1)  mitive"  liclpcrs,  l.lTom- 
statioiis,  12  ciniri  lies,  4,208  cbnrch-mcmbcrs, 
70  schools,  724  .scholars. 

\iir<lii|>«'ll,a  town  in  llic  Ni/iim's  Domin- 
ions. India,  2!)  miles  southeast  of  Hyderabad. 
Mission  station  of  tlii'  llcrniannsliiirg  Mission- 
ary Society. 

\lir«>«Vlll,  a  station  of  the  Cbiircli  Mission- 
ary Society  in  the  Pniijab,  India,  the  centre  of 
an  iinporlatit  work  among  the  villages  dear  b.v. 
A  •iiediial  mission  is  niecling  with  success. 
There  are  .'i  native  lieli)ers,  4U  eoininiiiiicants,  5 
schools,  .Vt'.t  scholars. 

\airi*iii)«>i'i  VtTHloil.— The  Narrinycri 
belongs  to  the  .\iislniliaii  languages  aiKl  is 
spoken  by  aborigiiK's  of  Sonlli  .Vii-iralia,  For 
their  lieiii'llt  p.'irts  of  the  (»|il  and  New  Testa- 
ments were  traii>lated  by  .Mr.  Taplin,  and  were 
piibli-h<d  at  .\(lelaide  "in  1805  by  Hie  IJrilish 
and  Fori;ijrii  IJlblu  Society. 

(Sjiecimcii  (•(■/•w.  Jolin  ;{ :  10.) 

Lun  ellin  Jehovah  an  pornuii  au  Narrlnyerl : 
poinplr  lie  ityan  kiunuwo  UraUwarato,  uugunuk 
korii  wurruwarrln  ityan,  uowaly  el  Itye  mom 
helloDgk,  tumbowarriu  itye  kaldownmp. 


!\'iirMlii)tli|»iir,  a  inaritime  town  of  Madras, 
India,  4t)  miles  east  of  Masulipatam.  I'opnla- 
tioii,  <i,810.  .Mission  station  of  the  Swedisli 
Kvaiigelical  National  Society  (1S7hi;  2  mission- 
aries,2  native  a.ssistanls,  2  schools,  153  scholars. 

\IIMI,  a  village  on  Speke  Gulf,  southeast 
corner  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  Africa,  occu- 
pied for  a  while  by  two  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  who  left  it  in 
August,  18SU,  on  an  urgent  sumnions  to  work 
elsewhere. 

\ilNik,  an  important  town  and  distiiet  in 
Hoinbay,  India.  Occupied  in  18;i2  bv  the 
Church  -Missionary  Society;  2  missionaries,  12 
native  helpers.  111?  conimunicaiits,  14  schools, 
281)  puiiils. 

\iiNiral>a<l,  l\)  town  in  Hmgal,  Intlia, 
mission  station  of  the  liaplist  Missionary  Society 
(sec  .Myinensingl  ;  (',')  town  and  caiitonmeiit 
in  Ajinere-Merwara,  Ha,jpiitana.  Inilia,  situat<'d 
(Ml  a  bleak,  open  plain,  which  slopes  eastward 
from  the  Aravalli  Hills.  I'opulation  of  town 
(1S811,  18,482;  of  calitonmciit.  2,M:!S,  chietly 
Hindus  and  .Mohammedans.  The  |>eople  an; 
poxertysirickcn  and  in  debt.  Station  of  the 
|{a.jpu'''iiia  Mission,  I'liited  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  (1801 1;  Ii  missionaries  and  wives,  2 
other  laiiics,  1  out  station,  Ashapnra;  2 churches, 
77coiniiiui;icni)ts,S  Snnday-si;liools,;f35 .scholars, 
8  scIkkpIs,  070  pupils. 

\aNMail,  the  capital  of  Xew  Providence, 
one  of  the  Hahamas,  West  Indies,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5,(H)t).  Station  of  the  llaptist  Mission- 
ary Society  (18;i:ii;  l  missionary,  I  mitive  as- 
sistant, 412  church  niembei-s  (including  entire 
island),  .57  day-scbolars,  lilltl  Sabbat hscholars. 
The  We.'leyaii  McthiHlist  Missionary  Smiety 
(1811')  have  on  the  i.«laiid  0  chapels.  ',i  mission- 
aries and  assistants,  1  dav-scluHil.  l.tMHl  church- 
members.  Nassau  is  a  liiocesc  of  tin'  S.  P.  U. 
mission  07112),  with  a  resident  bishop.  In  thu 
whole  diocese  there  are  20  clergy,  SO  stations, 
4,IX)0  coininiinicaiits. 

\alal,  a  .section  of  the  sontlieiistern  const 
coun'ry  of  Africa,  lying  between  KalTraria  and 
Zululand.  is,  since  iK.50,  a  crown  colony  of 
(treat  Hrilain;  fiu-nierly  it  was  )iait  of  the  Cape 
of  (iood  Hope  settlement.  It  h"s  a  seaboard  of 
200  miles,  with  an  estimated  area  of  21,150 
S(|uare  miles;  some  of  the  districts  are  not  yet 
accurately  delimited.    (Scr  Natal,  under  Africa. ) 

\al('la.  capital  of  rgaiida,  on  the  norlheri) 
.shore  of  Victoria  Nyan/a,  and  formerly  u  sta- 
tion of  the  C.  .M.  S. 

\allonal  llllilt> !>ioci<>l)  orwrolland. 

IIead(iuarters,  5St.  .\ndrew  S(piate.  Kdinburgh, 
Scotland.— The  National  llible  Society  of  Scot- 
land was  formed  by  the  niiion,  in  1801.  of  the 
I'Minburgh  and  the  (Jlasgow  llible  societies, 
founded  respi'clively  in  isilll  ami  1812.  together 
with  i>ther  leading  llible  societies  of  Scotland. 
Although  these  societies  aecoiniilished  gri'at 
work  alone,  yet  the  advantageous  results  of  tho 
union  may  be  j.'en  by  the  progress  siiu'c  1801. 
Since  that  time  the  auxiliary  societies  have  in- 
creaseil  from  52  to  !t;i5,  the  total  income  from 
.t:8.00lMo  i':i;l,(HH),  the  yearly  issues  from  lOIt.OlO 
to  502.151.  and  the  tiital  circulation  since  1801 
now  reaches  H),0(';l,  1'20  copies. 

The  Society  carries  on  a  large  work  both  at 
home  and   in    foreign   countries.     The   Homo 
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Mission  Hiipplies  lurjic  niiiiilH>rH  of  the  Scrip- 
tUR'H  iiniiuiilly  at  rciluccil  rates  li>  Ihe  poor  and 
1o  various  niissioiiary  ami  lu'iicvoit'iil  iissoria- 
tions;  it  fiiciilaics  tlu!  Oaclii:  Hil)ii'  ihrouKlioiit 
llic  lli);lilaiiiis  and  isiaiuls  of  Scoilaiiii  ami  in 
llic  regions  of  Norlli  AiiU'rica  wlifrc  Gaelic  is 
Hi)ol\eii:  and  aids  ilie  disiriliiilioii  of  tlie  Scrip- 
tures in  Ireland.  Over  lt,(XM(  llihies,  'IVsla- 
Mieiits.  and  portions  of  tlic  liiltic  in  Gaelic  art- 
di^trlliuted  annually.  As  a  Coloiiiai  .Mis.sioii  it 
diHiriliules  llie  Scriptures  tliroui;lu>iil  all  tlit; 
Hritisli  colonies  and  dependencies.  As  a  Coii- 
liiiuntal  .Mi.ssion  it  woikii  in  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean count  ries. 

As  It  more  distinctively  Foreifjii  Missiim  tlio 
National  liiUle  Society  ot  Scotland  pulilishes  in 
tlie  vernacular  ami  distriiiutes  by  means  of  col- 
porteurs the  Scriptures  in  .Vfrii'a,  Chimi,  India, 
Japan,  .South  America,  and  Turltcy.  In  Asia 
it  has  hegun  worll  uinon^  thi^  liedouins  of  tliu 
Syrian  desert;  it  1ms  disiriliuted  tliousunds  of 
Scri|)tiires  ainoiii;  the  Tartar  tribes  of  MoiiL'olia; 
it  was  the  Ursi  to  establish  rej^ular  culportagu  iu 
Korea. 

The  Society  has  recently  puldishod  the  Hiblo 
in  the  Klik  for  Old  (Jalabar,  Africa;  the  New 
Te.stiiinent  in  one  of  the  .Malay  dialects  and  iu 
C'hinyanja,  the  Inns'. iiiKc  spoken  by  ,'iOt).l)(H)  in 
Central  Africa,  translations  in  the  Tanneso 
(Ne\v  Ilebriiles),  and  .Mandarin  (('liinti)  aro 
also  in  preparation,  and  the  Socii'ty  lia.s  had 
its  share  in  the  Japanest!  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, ami  in  thc>  Wcn-li  versi(Mi,  an  idiomaliu 
translation  intelligible  to  the  great  iniuss  of  tho 
Chinese. 

The  Society  takes  its  stand  upon  tho  two  great 
Protestant  truths  that  the  IJible  is  God's  mes- 
.sage  to  all  men,  anil  that  it  is  the  right  of  every 
nntit  to  iiHve  it  in  his  own  language  and  judgu 
of  it  for  himself.  It  is  impoK.siJ)le  to  estimate  all 
the  results  of  the  Society's  work,  but,  mainly 
through  the  intlueiice  of  its  colporteurs,  not  a 
few  I'rolestant  eongre, -at ions  have  been  formed 
in  lioman  Catholic  countries  and  Christiaa 
churches  in  heathen  lauds. 

This  Society  has  not  carried  on  Its  work 
chielly  through  specially  appointed  agents,  but 
has  worked  iu  connection  with  the  various  inis- 
siouary  societies,  llniling  this  method  proiluc- 
tive  of  good  results,  especially  in  view  of  tho 
principle  and  practice  of  allowing  its  col|K)r- 
teurs  to  circulate  uiisectarian  tracts  togetlier 
with  tho  Scriptures  in  Komau  Catholic  and 
heathen  countries.  It  was,  however,  the  lirst 
Society  to  appoint  a  special  agent  for  Japan, 
Mr,  Robert  Lilley,  who  served  there  for  tea 
years. 

The  circulation  for  18811  was  as  follows; 

HilllHS. 

Foreign a9,TR» 

CVilonifs  IH.'Wll 

Unltt-a  KluK<laiii....lll,tlH'.' 


TfKlS. 

It.TIKJ 

I'artii. 
;«7.HS4 

w.tm 

Total. 

4lH.(1H0 

8-.'.t»M 

i»«,or7 

Total 100,03.%      ll!'.l,',W.'      T.n.HlH       flWt.SlS 

Nullvo  MIlllCH  (British  India).— The  col 
lectlve  term  applied  to  I  hose  portions  of  India 
which  are  not  und(;r  the  din'ct  control  of  tlie 
Anglo-Indian  Government,  but  ar(!  still  nded 
by  native  princes  and  chiefs.  These  states  are 
8<'attered  over  the  whole  of  Hindustan.  Some 
of  them  are  large  and  important  districts,  cov- 
ering huiiilreds  ami  thoustmds  of  .sipiare  miles, 
with  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  iidlitary  ami 
civil  de])<)rtmeutMof  adndidstration,  with  mints, 
postal    L.,lal>lisbnieiils,     educational    systema, 


courts,  and  nil  the  nijichinery  of  modern  gov- 
ernment; some  of  them  ar<^  harill.'  largeenoutih 
to  be  Doled  upon  an  onlinary  map,  and  consist 
simply  of  a  village  or  so  wiili  a  handful  of  in- 
habilanls,  under  the  control  of  .some  petty  du- 
seeiidanl  of  the  old  chit^f  of  an  aboriginal  clan. 
Uetween  these  two  extremes  tin'  native  states 
range  themselves  in  all  degrees  of  importance. 
The,-  vary  greatly  with  reference  to  their  pop- 
uliilions.  Some  of  them  consist  almost  wholly 
of  lllnilus,  under  a  Hindu  prince.  In  others, 
the  ruling  family  will  be  MusHulnian— though 
the  iMipulation  will  consist  of  persons  of  all  the 
races  Usually  found  in  the  districts  of  Hindu- 
stun.  Others  agiun  are  iniide  up  almost  whol 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  slill  owning  t 
shipof  ihe  hereditary  chieftnlii.     'riie  manner 


holly 
icacl- 


in  which  it  has  come  about  that,  in  the  midst 
of  territory  imder  the  authority  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Government,  thest;  islands  of  native  rule 
shouUI  Ih'  left,  may  be  biietly  and  generally  ex- 
plained as  follows:  The  Knglish  ac(|Uii'e<l  their 
territory  in  India  little  by  little.  As  they  were 
brought  Into  contact  and  relation  with  t'hi^  old 
native  chiefs  and  princes,  conlliets  more  or  less 
bitter  were  natural.  The  result  of  these  con- 
lliets often  was  that  tlit!  territcuy  of  the  native 
prince  passed  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Uritish.  Some  of  these  wars  were;  waged  by 
the  English  in  self  defence;  .sonu'  of  them,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  were  little  else  than  wars  of  ag- 
gression. Sometimes  the  territories  of  a  prince 
joining  English  districts  would  be  .so  ill- 
L'overned  and  mismaiuigiHl  that  that  fact  of 
Itself  woulil  be  made  by  the  English  authori- 
ties the  pretext  for  annexation.  Thus  by 
degrees  the  jiossesNions  of  the  English  in  India 
assumed  their  piesent  far-spieading  area,  but 
among  the  native  rid<'rs  with  whom  the  English 
power  hits  been  brought  in  contact  there  have 
been  tho.se  whose  oiiginnl  authority  over  their 
hereditary  tlomainstheic  was  no  valid  reason  for 
disturbing.  Some  such  leiguiui;  fanulies  have 
been  idlied  to  the  growing  Hntish  powei  for 
tens  and  even  hundreds  of  years  by  treaty,  and 
liave  always  been  faithfuf  friends  and  allies. 
Somt!  iiativj' principalities  are  too  far  removed 
from  the  march  of  Hi  itisli  power  to  render  in- 
terference with  tlicin  at  all  natural.  .Sumo 
piinces  and  chiefs  have  lu'eli  coDtirmed  in  their 
po.s.s«>ssi(ms  simply  because  in  the  idiscnee  of 
glaring  reasons  for  annexation  such  a  step 
would  provoke  hostility  which  it  would  Ih-  in- 
convenienl  to  exiierience.  'i'hiis  it  lias  hap- 
iwned  that  while,  as  the  result  of  coiupiest.  al- 
most all  India  has  now  passtMl  under  British 
nde,  many  native  |)rincipalitles  still  relidn  their 
existence,  and  many  purely  native  governments 
still  continue  in  enjoyment  of  their  tmcient 
power.  Yet  Ihe  English  Government  sustains 
very  clo.s*^  ami  intluential  relations  with  all 
these  states.  They  are  all  bound  by  Ireuly  to 
that  government,  which  in  its  relation  to  them 
is  sty.ed  the  "  panunount  iiower  ;"  and  which 
undertakes  to  guarantee;  to  them  all  prolcclion 
against  foreign  enemies.  No  one  of  them  is 
permitted  to  enter  intoany  treaty  relations  with 
any  other  power  save  Ihrdugli  th<;  English  (Joy- 
ernnient;  and  though  some  of  the  states  main- 
tain simtll  military  establishments,  these  are 
rather  for  display  than  for  any  serious  purpose. 
In  order  to  i)revent  the  populations  of  thesA 
states  from  misgoveriunent,  as  well  as  to  in- 
sure a  due  degree  of  subjection  to  the  para- 
mount power,  they  are  all  closely  supervised 
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liy  tlio  Anglolndimi  Government,  nctin^r 
tlir<iii;(li  a  cliiNH  of  olHciiilH  (li'Mi^ntilvd  to 
tliii>  duty.  Tlaw  dIHcIiiIh  lire  known  us  "n-ai- 
dfiiis."  or  "poliliciil  up'iits,"  or  "  |)()lllicHl 
hU|it'rinli'ndcntM."  A  resident  is  one  iippointiMl 
to  It-side  pcriniiiiently  ill  tlic  eoiirt  of  ii  iiiitive 
princt',  and  to  lie  llie  inediiiin  of  coininunieii' 
tioii  iMid  iiilliienre  Iti'twecn  tlic  prince  iind  llie 

{mijiiiioiint  power.  I'oliiiciil  iiireiils  and  super 
nil  iideiits  usually  liavi  supervision  over  jriipiips 
of  snialli'r  states  not  large  and  !ni|iortant 
enoiiiili  to  re(|uire  eiieli  lli(!  services  of  a  resi 
dent.  Tliere  are  iiiany  such  >;roiips  of  inferior 
Htates  or  eliieflaiiisliips,  eoiiiieclcd  with  all  the 
pre^i.ieneics  iiiiil  lieiilcr.anl  ,iroveriior>.|iips.  Tne 
l)oliiicMl  suprrinleMilenl  will  often  he  the  near- 
est liiilish  majrisliate,  wlio  diseliarf.'es  the 
duties  of  su|iervision  in  eonneetioii  with  Ihc 
p-ncriil  diilii's  of  his  ollicial  station  in  Hrilish 
terrilory.  I'lider  Ihe  supcivisidii  of  these  olll- 
eers  the  iiileriml  airairs  of  Ihe  several  stales  are 
Usually  li'fl  to  lie  iiiiiimi;ed  hy  their  own  princes, 
('oniiiiiiniis  and  iiicorrii;ilile  iiicoiiipi'leiice  will 
Ueiierally  result  in  the  depnsilioii  of  a  priiu'c 
liy  the  Knirlish  (Joveniineni;  in  this  ease  the 
(liivernnienl  of  his  sliite  will  often  he  adminis- 
tered hy   Ihe    Kllj?lisll    lllllil    his  silecessr)r      if  II 

minor— 111'  of  a^e;  or  sunie  siii'cessor  will  he  at 
once  pliiced  upon  the  lliroiie. 

The  most  iinpoilanl  native  .slates — some  of 
whiili  have  liecii  made  tlu'  suhjecl  of  separate 
treatiiieiil  ill  this  work  —are  Ciislimir.  in  Ihe  far 
uortli:  Nepal,  aloiii;  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya; 
Uanxla,  in  the  norlherii  part  of  the  Itmnhay 
presidency;  the  dominions  of  llnlkar  and  of 
Uiudia  in  Ceil  trill  India;  of  tlic  Ni/am  of  llai- 
darahad  in  the  Ceiilial  Deccaii;  of  .Mysore,  in 
the  midst  of  the  .Madras  presidency;  and  of 
Tnivancorc  and  t'ochin  at  tliu  extreme  ;iouth 
of  the  peninsula. 

In  some  of  thcsi-  states  missionary  oper.'ilions 
arc  cariied  on  successfully.  'I'liis  is  nolahly 
tile  I'lisc  with  'I'ravaiicore  and  Cochin;  also 
with  .My-(.re.  In  others  the  decree  of  iiide- 
|)endeiit  action  which  the  eliieftalii  or  prince  is 
sulTcred  to  exercise,  united  willi  the  fact  that 
thes«'  piiiices  are  usually  Hindus  or  .Mohamme- 
dans who  i'onsider  themselves  set,  as  it  were, 
for  the  defeiic"  of  their  respeclive  faiths,  is  siif- 
tlcieiil  to  prevent  any  large  and  cirective  exer- 
cise of  evangelisl!c  agencies.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  more  iniporlaiit  native  .states  liavu 
iH'come  more  and  more  toleriliit.  .Missions 
liave  within  recent  vears  Immii  liegun  in  sevenil 
of  lliem,  and  Ihougli  very  discreet  aiidcautii>us 
eonducl  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  mission- 
aries, tiicir  work  is  yearly  liecoining  more  se- 
cure and  iiilliicntiiil.  Ofleii  some  of  the  smaller 
stales  will  he  found  Ihe  most  hackward,  the 
most  ditlieiitl  to  enter,  and  the  mosi  imperviou.s 
to  ull  new  intlueiices  of  cnlighlenmeiil. 

\llVlllOil,  on  tin  Kiii  Mauds,  |>olynesia, 
has  ;i  iraiiiiii',:  insiiiiiiiuii  unclcr  llic  Wesleyan 
Methodist  .Missiomirv  Society.  From  it  in  IHT.') 
nine  young  men  of  Niivuloa  went  to  New  Urit- 
iiin  to  carry  the  irospi-l  In  I.ssiH'oiir  students 
c.'ime  to  the  instil uie  frnin  New  Itriiaiii-  (ine 
result  111  the  laliors  of  the  nine  Naviiloaiis.  In 
the  district  there  are  ."),l)t)(l  local  preiichers  and 
a8,0(Mi  full  inemliers. 

\itziirolli.— 1.  Town  in  I'alesiinc.  O.'i  miles 
north  of  .lerusalem.  it  is  heaillifiilly  siliiated  in 
a  vallev  surrouniled  hy  liills  on  all  "sides.  Tlie 
houw-)*  'ire  mostly  well'  built  of  stouu.    The  jxipu- 


lation  has  a  more  prosperous  iipoMiranee  tiniu  In 
mos*.  parts  of  the  country,  aiul  thewonien  of 
N»/.areih  are  famous  for  their  iK'iiuly.  I'opii- 
latioii.  4,IHH),  (ireek  Calhidic.s,  Moslems,  IaU 
ins,  .Maroniies.  .Mission  station  of  C.  .M.  S. ;  1 
missionary  and  wife,  1  native  pastor,  \'i  liel|iers, 
H  schools,  ;i(i."»  scholars.  Kilinhuigh  Meilical 
Mission;  1  physician.  'J.  A  town  on  the  island 
of  •lamiiica.  West  Indies,  near  Faiitleld.  One 
of  the  most  healthy  locations  on  the  wliole  isl- 
and, and  is  much  ii.sed  as  a  saniiariiini  hv  mis- 
sionaries whose  health  lias  been  impaired  hy 
residence  in  tile  lower  and  less  healthy  stations. 
Mission  station  of  llie  .Moravians  heforc  lS!i8; 
an  oiilsliitioii  of  Fairllcid,  hut  now  has  a  largo 
iiiid  tloiirisliing  congregation  under  one  inission- 
iirv  and  his  wife.  — ;i,  I)istricl  in  .Miiilnis,  India, 
wliicli  contiiiiiK  44  villages.  Climale  tropical, 
llihdiis,  .Moslems,  ilemon-worsliippers.  liiiii- 
giiiigc,  Tamil.  .Mission  station  Is.  |'.  U.  (I70S);  3 
missionaries,!  missioimrys  wife,  I  other  lady,  145 
native  helpers,  1, tilts  cunimiinicanls,  ;{."i  schools, 
1,4S4  scholars. —4.  A  town  in  Scuiili  'I'laiisvaal, 
Africa.  .Mission  station  of  the  llcrmannshurg 
.Missionary  Society,  with  Kid  nicnilii'rs. 

\<*<'lllll«'ll,  a  town  of  the  iiidore  State, 
Central  I'loviiices,  India, near  .Mhow  and  Ilidore. 
Mission  station  of  the  I'resliytcrian  Church  in 
Canada;  1  inissionary  and  wife,  2  fennilc  mis- 
sionaries, 1  Aliglo-veriiaciilar  school. 

\('fNlitiii,  JoMt'pli  Hard),  h.  Japan, 
Fcliriiary,  1H.J4, — ten  vears  liefore  Commodore 
Perry's  tieet  awaited  in  the  Hay  of  Veddo  the 
opening  of  .lapaii  to  the  world.  When  in  his 
teens,  iiaving  never  seen  a  Christian  nor  lieard 
of  the  gospel,  .Neesima  had  some  conviclion  of 
His  prt'seiice  who  is  not  far  from  any  one, 
and  of  the  vanity  of  idols.  When  he  iiicl  in  ii 
Chinese  liook  till!  words,  "In  tlic  heginning 
liinl  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  he  said: 
"This  is  the  (iod  for  whom  I  am  looking;" 
"  This  istlie  true  ttod,"aiid  secretly  determinetl 
to  know  more  of  that  (tod,  even  if  he  left  all  to 
Iind  him.  These  words  from  the  Bilile  as  he 
understood  were  lirought  hy  an  American,  and 
to  America  lie  must  go.  To  leave  his  country 
was  unlawful,  and  pimishalile  with  death.  Hut 
this  he  risked,  eoncealeil  himself  among  some 
produce  in  a  hoat,  and  reached  Shanghai  and 
Mltimati'lv  America,  working  his  way  us  ii 
sailor.  A  prayer,  which  he  committed  to  paper, 
afler  an  ( )rii'iital  usage,  shows  his  slate  of  mind. 
It  was:  "Otfod,  if  Thou  hast  got  eyes,  please 
look  upon  me.  t>  (iod,  if  Thou  hast  got  ears, 
please  hear  for  me.  I  wish  heartily  to  read  the 
llilile.  and  I  wish  to  he  civili/ed  with  the  Hilile." 
The  owner  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 
was  the  late  Hon.  Alpheiis  Hardy  of  Boston, 
who.  on  his  reaching:  America,  received  him 
into  his  family,  uiul  jirovided  for  his  education, 
giving  him  nine  years  in  IMiillips  Academy, 
Ainherst  College,  and  Andover  Theologieul 
Seminary.  Tlie  elevation  of  his  eountrynien 
liecame  his  alisorliing  purpose. 

While  in  his  course  of  study,  the  Jiipuncse 
Kmliassy  that  visited  this  couniry  and  Kiirope 
in  IHTl.to  observe  the  condition  of  education 
in  western  countries,  suniiiioned  Mr.  Neesima 
to  act  as  its  iiitcrpi\'ler.  He  replied  tlial  he  was 
an  outlaw  from  his  counlrv,  and  was  subject 
to  no  ruler  sjive  the  King  of  kings.  He  there- 
upon received  formiil  pardon  for  leaving  ilia 
country.  He  visited  with  tlu'  embassy  the 
priuei|)ul  colleges  and  uuiverslties  of  the  Lulled 
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St«to»,  Canndn,  and  Europe.  Not  only  was  lie 
thus  lu-oujrlil  into  close  imil  fiicndly  ifliilionH 
will)  Japiini'sc  olllciiils  nl'  high  cliiii'acti'r  and 
position  and  of  cnlarjjcd  views,  lull  Ids  wish  lo 
<li'volc  his  life  to  tlie  Chiislian  education  of  his 
t'ountrvnicn  was  L'really  Htrcngthuned.  He 
was  ordained,  Septeniher  'J4th,  1^74,  in  .Mount 
Vernon  Cliuich,  jloston.  In  response  to  his 
modest  hut  niuviiiLT  plea  at  the  ineeliiig  of  tliu 
Aiuerieiin  Hoard  in  liutiand,  nearly  i^4,(M)()  were 
pledged  for  tlio  school  wldcli  he  proposed  to 
estahlisli  in  Japan.  .Vfter  ten  years'  ahseuce, 
he  arrived  in  liis  luitive  ianil,  in  Moveiuher, 
1ST4.  "  clierisliiiiLr, "  as  lie  says,  "in  my  hosoiu 
this  one  irreat  |Miipose,  i.e.,  the  foundinu:  of  an 
institution,  in  \vlii<'li  llie  Clirislian  priiu'lples  of 
faith  in  (lod,  love  of  trutli,  and  lienevolence 
towards  one's  feliow-iiien  "  should  "train  up 
not  only  men  of  science  and  Icarniiiir,  hut  men 
of  conscientiousness  and  sincerity."  In  the 
following  .liinnary,  .Mr.  Neesinia  writes  in  a 
l^iiper  |u<'piii'ed  hv  hiin,  and  pulilislied  siiutil- 
laiieouslv,  Novenii)er  IDtli,  IHHS,  in  twenty  of 
the  leading  jieiiodicals  of  .lapun,  "1  niel  Mr. 
Kido,  counsellor  to  the  cahinet,  and  told  hiiu  of 
uiy  purpose,  who  approved  of  it,  and  gave  me 
mueii  aid.  I  also  received  much  aid  from  Mr. 
Tanika.  minister  of  education,  ami  from  Mr. 
Makimura,  governor  of  the  Kyoto  Fu.  On 
Koveinlier  Htli,  IS?."),  1  opened  the  school  in 
Kyoto,  whieli  was  the  lieginningof  the  present 
Dosliisha  College.  'riuTc  were  only  si.\  pupils 
in  a  room  liltie  hetter  than  a  shed.  Against 
liliU'h  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  people  the 
school  won  its  way.  '  Mr.  Neesinia  employed 
foreign  teachers,  j'limself  taught  daily  cla.s.ses 
in  philosopliy  and  theology,  acted  in  person  in 
nil  tlie  critical  relations  of  the  school  with  the 
government,  where  his  utmost  wisdom,  pa- 
tience, and  skill  were  often  ta.ved.  With  the 
teachers  he  was  courteous  adviser,  mediator, 
and  friend;  with  the  students,  as  a  father  or 
elder  hrother.  In  ten  years  there  were  two 
hundred  and  tliirty  pujiils  in  commodious 
huildings  lie  was  almost  equally  interested 
in  evangelistic  work,  i>lanning  for  it.s  extension, 
and  )>reachiug  wherever  he  went.  A  rcinark- 
nhle  revival  occurred  in  the  Dosliisha  in  1M84, 
during  which  the  strain  up(ni  his  health  was 
such  as  obliged  him  to  leave  the  country  for  a 
whih'.  ".My  heart  hums,"  he  wrote,  "for 
Japan,  and  I  cannot  cheek  it."  lie  revisited 
the  I'nited  States  in  188").  On  returning  to 
Japan  in  18"'0,  he  formed  a  ])lan  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Dosliisha,  so  that  it  might 
have  tlie  rank  of  a  university.  Not  in  any  wise 
concealing  his  purpose  to  make  it  a  Chiistiau 
institution,  lie  yet  appealed  for  aid  to  the  non- 
Christian  statesmen  and  iiiHueutial  men  of 
Ja|ian.  lie  so  won  their  contidence  tliat  he 
secured  contributions  from  those  in  high  social 
and  olHcial  positions  amounting  to  nearly 
|((0,(K)(),  and  also  the  gift  tif  !|il()O,t)00  from  an 
American  gentleman  for  the  .same  purj'ose. 
In  1889  he  received  from  Amherst  College  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

fu  the  fall  of  1889  he  was  in  Tokyo  working 
to  interest  leading  men  at  the  capital,  and  .se- 
cure funds  for  his  enlarged  plans.  He  look  a 
severe  cold,  and,  renewing  his  efforts  too  soon, 
was  prostrated.  His  wife  and  other  friends 
were  summoned,  and  pastors,  teachers,  and 
students  flo<'ked  from  east  and  west  to  ratcli 
some  farewell  word.  Maps  were  brought  at 
bis  ret^ucst  to  his  bedside,  and  eagerly,  almost 


with  dying  breath,  he  pointed  <uit  plares  which 
ought  at  (Uice  to  be  lilled  liy  the  Christian 
teacher,  lie  passed  away.  January  'i'M,  IHIH), 
saying,  "l'ea<'e,"  "  Joy,""  "  lleaveii."  A  booth 
capable  of  holding  three  thoii.sand  persons  hail 
to  be  built  to  aeeomimMlate  the  crowds  who 
came  to  his  funeral.  All  classes  united  to 
show  him  respect.  The  governor,  the  chief- 
justice  f.u'  the  divirict,  anii  many  other  ollicinls 
were  present.  'I'lie  students  fiomtuie  govern- 
ment school  and  one  private  scliool  were  in  the 
procession.  One  banner  from  'I'okyo  was  iu- 
.scribed  with  one  of  Mr.  ISecsinia's  own  sen- 
tences: "  Free  education  and  self-governing 
churches;  if  these  go  together,  the  country  will 
stand  for  all  gi'iieintions."  Another  was  in- 
scribed, "  From  the  ihiddhists  of  Osaka." 

IVt'tfiipiiliiiil  (Nagiipatnam),  Snake-town, 
city  and  port  in  .Nladnis,  India,  on  the  U>\y  of 
Bengal,  KIV!  miles  southeast  of  .Madras  city."  It 
is  a  large,  irregularly  built  place,  containiiij; 
maiiy  fhie  iniblic  buildings.  Climate  healthy, 
6(1  i'\  in  shade.  I'ojiiilalion,  5i{,8r).').  Hindus, 
Moslems,  Christians.  .Mission  station  S.  V.  O. 
(1K35);  1  missionary,  4  native  helpers. ;{  s<'liools, 
93  scholars.  Wesleyan  MetluKlist  Missionary 
Society;  1  missionary,  (i!l  mitive  heliiers,  2  out- 
stations,  87  church-members,  10  .schools,  943 
scholars,  1  college.  Kvangelical  Lutheran  So- 
ciety of  Leipsic  (1804);  150  coniniunicanls,  ,5 
seli(H)ls,  I'JI  scholars. 

X('K<>l>ll><>9  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ceylon,  '20  miles  north  of  Cohanbo.  Missiou 
station  S  V.  (J  ;  1  missionaiy,  10  native  help- 
ers, .T  out-stations,  4  (  hurches,  4  schools,  210 
.scholars.  Weslevan  MetluKlist  station  of  Tamil 
^lission;  4  chiircb-members,  1  school,  58  schol- 
ars. 

Xrftro  lliM'C— >Iu(h  ignorance  and  con- 
fusi(ai  attend  the  use  of  the  wcjrd  Negro,  and 
there  is  much  tnaible  in  proiierly  cla.ssifying  the 
race.  In  its  widest  sense  the  term  is  ajiplied  to 
tlio.se  sections  of  the  human  race  who  have 
black  or  distinctly  dark  skins  as  opposed  to 
those  who  have  yellow  or  brown  cfitnple.vions. 
In  this  .somewhat  ill-detined  use  it  designates 
tlie  inhabitants  (1)  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sa- 
hara, (i)  of  the  |ieninsula  of  India  .south  of  the 
Indo-Gangetic  plains,  (Hi  of  .Malaysia  and  the 
greater  jiarl  of  Australasia.  In  this  wide  di.s- 
persion  the  peculiar  chanicteristics  of  the  pure 
N(!gro  have  been  modilied  by  contai't  v  itli  the 
Mongol  on  one  side  and  the  Caucasian  on  the 
other.* 

In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  Negro  rare  in- 
cliKies  two  cliisses;  the  true  Negro  of  African 
ty])e,  and  tli<'  Papuan  or  Melaiiesian  tyi'e. 
"  I.  Af'rhan  Arf/ro.— While  it  is"  true  that 
all  Negroi's  of  this  eliiss  are  Africans,  it  is  not 
true  that  all  Africans  are  Negroes,  and  the  two 
terms  should  not  be  used  synonymously.  The 
geographieat  disirilnition  oi'  the  true  Negro  race 
includes  all  of  the  West  Coast  lying  along  the 
Niger,  tlu!  Senegal,  and  (Tambia  rivers,  and  the 
country  betwee.i  them,  together  with  parts  of 
the  Soudan.  This  area  is  thus  a  thin  ln'li  ot 
leriiiory  along  the  centre  of  Africa,  not  al  of 
wlii(  h  is  inhabited  solely  by  Negroes,  and  forms 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  continent. 
Here  and   there,  scattered   through   other  sec- 

*  In  th«  i>reparatloii  of  IIiIh  article  ufie  has  be<-n  made 
of  the  '•  Hislory  of  the  Negro  Kace  in  America"  by 
G.  W.  Williams. 
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tioiiR,  rspccLilly  to  tlm  sntilli,  nrriiNidnal  trlhps 
of  Ni-);rorH  iniiy  bo  met  witli,  liiit  Uw,  limits 
nlmvt!  f;ivt'n  iirc  in  the  miiiii  correct.  'I'lu; 
home  of  ilie  nice  in  it»  imriiy  in  in  llie  ilistricl 
between  the  Vollii  iiiiil  Ni;;er,  tlie  Ivonj;  Mouii 
tains  and  (lie  coasi,  \\  liei'e  are  foiiiiil  llie  Ne^ro 
l\in!;(ioms  of  llcnin.  Daliomcy,  and  Vorulia, 
wlillc  just  west  of  tlie  Volla  is  Asjianti.  |)if 
fcrent  triltcsare  found  tliioni.'liont  tliis  ■vliole 
tciiiloiy,  N{icli  as  tlie  .[olofs  ami  .Mandiriiroes  in 
8enei;ainliia,  tli(!  Susii  on  the  Kio  l'oni;as,  tlie 
Teiiinu  inland  fniin  Lagos,  the  Ilio  on  the 
Lower  Ni;?er,  the  llaiisa  north  of  the  Niger 
Contliieiice,  liesides  the  tribes  about  LilkuTchild 
and  in  the  parts  about  Darfiir. 

IliMlori/.  —  h  is  tlie  generally  iienepted  opinion 
that  the  Negroes  were  IIk;  aborigines;  or,  at 
least,  the  lirst  settlers  in  the  region  they  oc- 
cupy. If,  as  seems  plausible,  they  belonir  to 
xonie  branch  of  the  llamiiic  family,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  they  were  among'  the  first  to 
come  from  Asia  into  Afiii'ii.  The  Hantu  race 
followed,  crowding  llie  Negro  to  the  south  and 
West,  and  pUNliing  the  Hottentot  liiishn 
ahead  until  the  three  divisions  of  the  Afii  i 
races  occupied  their  respective  localities  as  h.jw 
detiiied.  Within  these  limits,  liowever,  the 
netrrocs  have  l)een  subject  to  much  iinresl  and 
cliaiigf.  The  slave!  I  rude  diminished  their 
numbers,  and  in  later  years  the  relurn  of  the 
<lescendaiitsof  former  slaves  has  jierhaps  modi- 
lied  in  a  slight  degree  their  racial  characteristics. 

Idirial  VliitructerMcii. — Physical. — The  true 
Negro  is  marlied  liyaii  unusual  length  of  arm; 
projecting  jaws;  small  brain;  black  eye;  tiat, 
short  nose;  tliiek,  red,  pidtriiiiiiig  lips;  thick- 
ness of  skull;  weak  legs,  prehensile  great  toe, 
and  projecting  heel;  black  or  brown  skin,  thieli 
and  velvety,  with  a  strong  odor;  and  short, 
woolly  hair. 

Mental. — In  their  native  lioine  the  race  is 
regarded  as  naturally  inferior  in  mental  devel- 
opment to  many  of  the  races  of  the  world. 
The  possibilities  of  development  are  allinned 
and  (leiiied  by  writers  of  ecpml  weight.  In  the 
aboriginal  state  the  Negro  is  a  mere  savage. 
His  nature  is  sunny  and  childlike;  inordinately 
susceptible  to  llatteiy.  he  can  easily  be  in- 
fluenced. While  rendered  <'ruel  by  tlie  lust  for 
pold,  he  is  natunilly  gentle.  He  appreciates 
the  beautiful,  ami  is  fond  of  soiins  and  mirth. 
The  victim  of  gross  superstition,  he  retains  the 
belief  ill  a  supreme  being  111'  is  indolent, 
slothful,  and  improvidciii ;  if  his  animal  wants 
are  satisfied,  he  is  content.  He  knows  how  to 
coiieeiil  his  n^al  feelings,  iiiid  can  he  an  euigma 
hard  to  solve  if  he  so  chooses. 

He  responds  (juiekly  to  kindness,    and  will 

Srove  hisgratitiule  by  great  devotion.  Morally, 
is  standard  is  very  low.  I'olygamv  is  practi.sell. 
and  marriaire  ties  are  almost  unknown.  The 
■women  are  thi'  slaves  of  the  men.  and  in  Daho 
niey  are  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  .soldiers.  Caii- 
uiiialisni  is  sometimes  indulged  in,  and  human 
sacrilices  have  been  olTered  to  the  fetich  objects 
of  tlieirworship,  some  of  which  are  most  hideous 
(see  Fetichisiu).  Some  of  ihetribes  havea  great 
degree  of  skill  in  the  arts  of  life  and  in  tlie 
manufucturt's.  Huildiiigs,  manufactures  in  iron 
and  other  metals,  clothes  made  of  skins,— all 
show  a  degree  or  civilization  which  is  proof  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  race.  Mungo  Park  found 
Sego,  the  capital  of  ISambasa.  a  city  of  30,000 
people,  with  two  story  houses,  containing 
mosipies  in  every  quarter,  with  ferries  over  the 


Niger  for  iik-ii  and  beauts.  To  sum  up.  In  tho 
words  (d'  l>r.  CiihI  ;  "  .Many  great  nu'cs  in 
ancient  times  Imve  had  their  day  of  greiilness, 
exhausted  the  power  that  wiis  in  tliem,  and  have 
been  (^omjdctiny  broken  up.  trodden  ilown,  or 
utterly  eltaced  by  yoiiiii;er  and  more  powerful 
races.  Hut  this  eaiinol  be  said  ot  the  Nei^ro 
r:icc  ;  they  are  not  bioken,  fewer  in  iiuinber,  or 
pooler  ill  resources  :  i hough  (iressed  upon  from 
witli'iul,  they  have  proved  lo  be  the  only  race 
suitable  to  the  climate.  Their  soil  is  wonder- 
fully fertile,  their  ininerals  aluindant,  their 
power  of  reproduction  e.\eeediiig  (alcnlation. 
We  know  now  from  the  inslances  of  men  who 
have  had  the  advantages  of  culture,  that  theyaru 
not  deticient  in  intelligence,  probity,  and  <'Ven 
genius,  yet  they  have  left  absolutely  not  a  nioini- 
inciit  to  tell  of  tiie  material  greatness  of  any 
particular  tribe,  or  of  any  ancient  eivili/ation, 
as  in  Central  America  and  Asia;  not  a  written 
or  sciilpliircii  document  ;  lliey  have  but  a  scant 
store  of  proverbs  and  traditions." 

Lniujiiiiye. — The  /one  occupied  by  the  Negro 
presents  a  greater  diversity  of  tongue  than  is  to 
lie  found  elsewhere  in  the  world,  except  per- 
haps ill  parts  of  America,  in  .Melanesia,  or  Cau- 
casia. In  the  ('ust-.Mllller  classilication  of 
African  languages  the  Negro  is  one  of  six  divi- 
sions, and  in  it  are  incliiiled  four  sub cla.ssi's 
such  as  ihe  Allanth;,  Niger,  Central,  and  Nile  ; 
in  theeiitire  group  195  languagesare  recognized, 
and  4!»  dialects.  They  belong  to  the  agglutinat- 
ing type,  and  are  often  <liaractei ized  by  an  in- 
Irical'V  of  structure  and  delicate  alliterativeiicss. 
The  Orebo  language  on  the  coast  of  northern 
Guinea  is  monosyllabic,  and  is  spoken  with  great 
rapidity.  The  Mandingo  language,  spoken  in 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  is  a  smooth  tongue,  with 
a  predominance  of  vowels,  and  a  remarkable 
miniitene.ss  in  detining  the  time  of  an  action. 

MiimionM.—lvi  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury Roman  Catholicism  was  propagated  in 
Benin  by  tho  Society  of  Je.sus,  but  its  hold  on 
the  peojiio  was  8(K)n  rela.xed.  Protestant  mis- 
sions were  commenced  by  the  Moravian  Brethren 
on  theOold  Coast  in  1T!50,  but  on  account  of  the 
uiihealthfulness  of  the  climate  the  field  was 
abandoned  after  thirty  years  of  patient  labor. 
The  Church  Missionary  S(wiety  commenced 
their  work  in  West  Africa,  and  now  have  mis- 
sions ill  Sierra  Leone  (i).  v.),  together  with  a 
strong  native!  church  In  Yoriiba  their  work 
was  eoininenced  in  IHIH,  and  the  .stations  and 
thedateof  their  occupancy  tire  ;  Hadagrv,  1845  ; 
Abeokuta,  1S40  ;  Ibadan.  Lagos,  Otta,  1853  ; 
Leke,  1875  ;  Ode  Ondo,  187<l.  The  Niger  Mis- 
sion was  commenced  in  1857,  and  the  .stations 
are  Onit.sha,  Lokoja.  Bonny,  Brass,  Asaba, 
Kipo  Hill,  Gyebe,  Okiika,  and  Ida. 

The  Wesleyaii  .Methodist  Missionary  Society 
soon  followed  the  C.  M.  S.,  and  have  now  four 
missions  among  the  Negroes;  Sierra  Leone,  with 
10  stations;  Oambia,  4  stations  ;  Lagos  and 
Yoruba  Mission;  and  tlie  Gold  Coa.st,  7  .stations. 
Numerous  other  societies  have  also  conducted 
missions  among  them,  for  an  account  of  which 
.see  article  on  Africa,  under  Slave  Coa."'.  In  tho 
interior  very  little  work  has  so  far  been  at- 
tempted. 

II.  Paputin  Xefft'o.—TUo  name  Papua  is 
a  Malay  term  meaning  "  frizzled,"  and  points  at 
once  to  the  mark  whicli  distinguishe  •■  the  frizzly- 
haired  Negro  from  the  stmight-haired  Malay. 
The  purest  type  of  the  Papuan  is  found  on  the 
Wusteru  part  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea  oi 
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Pnpuii,  but  thi'ii'  lnniu'iioc  i»  felt  throiiKlioiit 
till!  wliolc  of  Mi-liuii'->i'(  mill  puriH  of  I'olyMt'Hlii, 
wlit'i't'  tlirv  iiiinuli'  Miiil  Miiiiili;tiiiiiil(>  will)  tJK! 
Mtiliiy  iir  Miiiiitiildlil  r.ii  r.  In  llii'  wnnlsof  Mr. 
WllllllCt'  :    "Till'    l'il|ill!llis  lite  will  liiHiU',    Imvi' 

rt'iruliir  ffiiiiiri'>,  Inirlliiri'iii  lilmk  rvrx,  siimll 
wiiili'  tcflli.  riiilv  liJill',  llili'k  lips  iiikI  Iii!'u;i' 
inoiilli.  till-  iii»r  ix  -liiii'ii  Imt  tlal  liriiriilli,  the 
iiioirIN  liii'jxc,  mill  ilir  >kiti  iliirk  liniwi.'      'I'lii' 

I'i>lyiU'si'ill»ilH'  r(P||>lilrlril  li_V  Miillli-  rl  lllinloilisls 
ilM  illlTi'iiMLr  ill  III!  I'iiikIiiiiu'IiIiiI  |<tirliriiliir  t'nilii 
the  l'ii|iiiiiiis,  w  hill-  iilliri's  rluss  lliriii  with  llii' 
Miiliiy,  <i>  all  liiiciiiii'iimii'  iy|iu  liiawuuu  tin- 
Muliiy  iiiid  till'  Ni  irrit. 

Iii'ilii'ir  iriiipcr.'iinriil  iiiul  I'lisimiis  ilir  I'up- 
imiis  fli.iw  iiiMiiy  trulls  Hiiiiiliii  III  iliiist'  iif  till' 
Afrinin  .Nii:ri>.  'I'lirir  liilirf  in  smrrry,  iluir 
Hllpi'i>liliiiiis  ill  rriTMiil  liiliilMol'  wuiiil  mill  sliiiii* 
IIH  ruil-rs  iif  ili.iiisr,  llli'ir  i'aHV-f{i)ill):,  listli'ss 
lifr.  Ik'lil  lirill'tril  mill  lioisti'I'olls  inonils,  nil 
point  III  siiiiiliirilv  uf  nrlKiii.  Ii>  their  itrclii- 
tci'iuii',  riiilr  lis  It  is,  ihi'v  follow  the  Miilay 
fasliiiin  III'  liiiililiii);  un  \)\Wn.  'I'liuy  show  a 
irii'iil  ilr;;icf  of  skill  in  ajri-lciillim'.  The  llirli 
rmilil  the  hoiisrs,  hunt,  anil  llsh,  luavhi^r  I  hi' 
hi'iivirr  work  to  l»r  iloiir  liy  llii'  wmni'ii.  'I'Ih' 
laltiT  ari'  iiiorc  iiioilrsi  than  the  ii'st  of  ilii' 
Polyni'sian  races.  'I'lii'  I'apimn  Imijruiijri's  fnnii 
It  iliiss  liy  lhi'ins«'lvi's,  ilillVriim  wiilily  IVdiii  the 
Malayof'olynrsiaii   lailjtliajri's.     (Sre  I'apiia.) 

111.  MiJ'i'il  llai'VH. —Thv  slave  traili'  has 
scalteiril  the  Nejrro  race  thiiiiiirlimil  the  >;lolie. 
Ill  most  eountries  of  the  eastern  heniispheie 
tlii'y  ilii  not  assiiiilliite.  The  Nej;io  is  lost  in  the 
L'eneral  popiilalioii,  ami  altlii)iif;h  a  traee  of 
lilaek  bloiiil  Is  seen  in  Morocco,  In  Araliia, 
Malabar,  anil  Ceylon,  anil  in  the  various  races 
lyini;  between  liiilia  anil  New  Ciiiiiiea,  where 
the  Papuan  type  is  met  with,  tliey  have  left  no 
distinctive  mark,  ami  no  statlslics  are  available 
to  imlicule  the  number  of  Ncfrnies,  or  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  which  they  form. 

The  ileirree  of  intermini^lin);  which  has  (tone 
on  ill  the  western  heiiilspiiere  has  (ilveii  rl.se  to 
many  nil.\eil  race.s,  with  more  or  less  of  Negro 
lilooil  in  them.  The  terms  Creole,  (Quadroon, 
OctoriMin,  or  Mulatto  are  well  known  anil  gen- 
erally umierstooil,  but  there  are  oilier  less  eoni- 
niim'  terms,  such  as:  Mfntiai,  Imlf-breeil,  of 
either  while  ami  Negro,  or  Inillan  ami  Negro; 
Creole,  in  aihlition  to  the  common  ineanlng  of 
one  iMirn  in  SpiinlHh  America,  of  Kiiropimn 
parents,  is  also  applied  in  Peru  to  the  chililren 
of  Mesti/iH's;  /mihIio,  lialf-breeil,  but  usually 
the  is.sue  of  Nclm-o  and  Indian,  or  Negro  and 
Muluito;  Ziimho  /Vff«,  iirogeny  of  Negro  father 
and  ZamliM  niotlier.  In  tlmSoutli  American 
countries  these  terms  are  iniiltlplieil  until 
nlinost  every  shade  of  nii.xtiire  has  its  appro- 
priate term. 

Though  the  slave  tniile  is  carried  on  In  n  few 
places  still,  yet  iiiaetically  slavery  is  extinct, 
and  the  many  Negroes  who  are  in  the  count rie.s 
to  which  lliey  have  been  taken  as  slaves  are  now 
freed  men. 

Thi'  Si-fivn  III  A  iiH'rira,—l.  In  the  United 
State*.— \?nin\  the  lime  of  the  lirst  arrival  of 
Negroes  as  slaves  in  the  colony  of  Virginia  in 
1(110  lill  the  Kmaniipalion  Act  in  1805,  Negro 
slavery  has  Iweii  iileiililled  with  and  has  greatly 
iiitluenceil  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  tiiial 
solution  of  the  great  iiueslion  of  slavery  left  the 
country  with  a  greater  iiueslion  confronting  it, 
■wliiili"is  cuHwl  the  Negro  Question.  During 
tlie  liist  half  of  the  present  century  the  number 


of  Xogroed  brought  to  the  Uiiiteil  States  wai» 
from  llt).(NH)  to  7l),<)00anniiallv,  and  the  iiiinilH'r 
inuliiplled  until  in  l(*so  the  'Negro  or  colored 
element  numlMTeil  (l,5Hl,»KM),  or  1:1  per  cent  of 
the  whole  populallon.  Coinpaiiilively  few  of 
this  niiniber  are  of  iiiimi.veil  blooil.  while  nmn,v 
retain  but  a  trace  of  Negro  origin,  and  me  iii 
their  menial  and  physical  chaiaeleiislics  almost 
entirely  Caucasian.  In  the  .Sniiilierii  Slales, 
the  purer  type  of  Negio  is  foiiiiil,  and  tliev  ex- 
hibit I  he  sii'nie  cliarai'lerislics  already  described, 
A  .jovial,  light  heaileil  race,  fond  iif  a  Imigh, 
living  only  in  llie  pieseni,  coiileiiled  with  mere 
animal  pleasures,  full  of  superstition  which  in 
some  has  taken  the  form  of  lellgious  fervor,  not 
siriel  III  their  ideas  as  io  llie  rights  of  property, 
possessing  a  low  oilier  of  cunning  rather  ilian 
liilelllgeiiie.  full  of  moral  seiilinienl  and  lofty 
emoiioiis,  but  prone  to  immoral  actions  and 
low  crimes;  fearing  the  \oikIoo  woman  with 
liir  feliches,  and  \el  shouling  amen  in  Chris- 
tian services  with  much  unelion  the  Ncl'io,  as 
moilitied  by  his  enviroiiinenl  in  llie  l' niteil 
Slates,  presents  a  mi.vtiiie  of  gooil  and  evil,  of 
eliildlike  siin|ilielty  iiiiil  shallow  cunning,  of 
deep  feeling  and  weak  i  Imriicler,  of  hopeless- 
ness and  of  possibility,  which  may  well  slugger 
the  faith  mill  try  the  palienie  of  lliose  who  are 
trying  to  eiliii  ale  and  Christimii/.e  him  Nota- 
ble iiislani'i's  of  full  bloiiiliil  NegiiK's  there  are 
who  have  shown  an  iiili  lliyence,  a  stienglli  of 
iniiid  anil  executive  iibilily,  a  steadfast  faith 
and  uptight  life,  ei|ual  to  that  of  the  Caurasiuii; 
mill  these  insimicis.  when  viewed  in  coniieitiou 
with  their  as  yet  meagre  opportunities,  may 
fairly  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  great 
majoiily  which  seem  to  give  weight  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Negro  Is  inenlally  iind  morally 
inferior  to  and  can  never  be  on  an  ei|Uallty  with 
the  while  nice  which  surrounds  him. 

It  has  been  siiggesled  Ihat  the  Neirro  Is  not  so 
much  immoral  as  noiiinoral,  for  there  seems  lo 
be  such  a  lack  of  the  |K>rceplion  of  right  and 
wrong  that  a  Negro  will  slop  on  his  way  lo 
or  from  a  prayernueting,  at  which  he  takes  a 
fervid  jiarl,  to'  lift  a  chii  ken  from  a  neighbor's 
lien-roost.  The  Ucv.  I»r.  Tucker,  at  the  Amer- 
ican Church  Congress  in  IHHi),  brought  out  this 
side  of  the  American  Negro  character  w  hen  ho 
Hpoke  of  Negro  iiiissionaries  who  Were  earnest 
and  successful,  uneoii.scious  of  hypocrisy,  but 
who  were  giiillv  of  lives  of  the  gros.sest  'immo- 
rality, were  mhficled  to  lying  and  thieving,  and 
yet  were  respected  and  heeded  by  (heir  ilocks. 

The  Negro  (piestion  is  looked  at  In  two  dis- 
tinct ways,  not  only  by  the  |)olitieian  but  by 
the  Christian,  and  the  ili'lTereiiee  is  due  mainly 
lo  presence  or  absence  of  perspective.  liy 
those  who  live  away  from  the  daily  contact  with 
the  Negro,  who  look  at  him  Ideali/ed,  as  a  man 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  men,  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  cili/.eiisliip,  and  to  all  the  yearning 
love  which  a  billeii  image  of  (iinl  should  excite 
ill  the  Christian  heart,  the  practical  ililllciilties 
in  the  way  of  civilizing,  Chnsiimii/.iiig,  and 
elevating  the  Negro  to  the  lauded  plane  of 
eiiualily  are  ofttiines  overlooked,  and  theory 
takes  the  place  of  practice,  sentiment  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  faith  and  hope  over|)inver 
"works."  To  those  wli.)  live  among  the 
Negroes,  who  daily  see  the  delleieiicics  in  their 
charaetev,  in  their  capabilities,  in  their  morals, 
there  is  an  absence  of  perspective,  and  they 
take  the  oilier  extreme  view,  that  there  is  little 
that   can  be   done    for   them,  that  liberty  and 
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«'i|imlily  nliould  for  sonic  tlini',  nl  least,  Immihtc 
wiii'iIh  u'iiliiiiit  lujy  |ii'H('iJ(  III  ini'Hiiiiig  »>  fitr  as 
tlu'V  uir  I'tiiicci'iu'il.  'I'liis  is  ii(>l  (iiiiy  truf  of 
ii|ii'l^'lil  anil  linnonililc  men  wlm  iiir  noi  ills- 
tiurtivriy  ClirlNlian,  Itnt  men  who  arr  anxloiis 
Id  Hiivi!  tlu'  Mouis  of  till'  N«'>;i(it'H  arr  J.isl  as 
avrrsc  aH  tiii'ir  iioliljcai  nriifliliors  to  conlart 
wiili  Nr>;rofs  iin  Irnns  of  «'(|imlity,  or  to 
irriiKnition  of  llirir  |iiillli<iil  ri^'lits,  Aniciii^ 
till'  ilirn  who  air  rratly  In  kri'|i  Ihi'  Ni'irio  fioiii 
Ihf  |iiills  l)y  violi'iici'  If  nccrssary,  uir  iiii'ii  who 
arr  ailivf  ill  Chi-isllan  work;  "(this  tlir  wriliT 
knows  from  luluiil  ('onvcrsation  with  such  a 
our).  Hilwrin  tlu'Sf  two  wiilrly  (livfrt'iiit 
views  of  the  Ne;;io  there  Is,  without  iloulit,  as 
ill  nil  tliiiii;s,  II  niiilille  ).'rouiitl,  anil  to  that 
mean  tlie  o|iinioii  of  wise  men  is  turning':  liiit  as 
yet  it  eiiuuol  lie  eleiirly  delineil,  nor  Is  llii-  iilU'S- 
lioM  Ml  solved. 

Wliile  llii'iiolitieiil  |)ait  of  the  Xe^'roiiueslion 
is  taxili^r  tlie  lliiiui.'lit  of  llie  stiilesmeti,  the 
(hureh  is  doinv'  lier  |i.'irt  to  aid  In  tlii'  solution. 
(Seeiirtiele  on  Inited  Slates,  i  III  addition  lo 
tlie  missioiiaiy  work  of  ihe  dilVeienl  eliiiielies, 
and  iliai  of  the  Amerieiiii  Missioimiy  Assoela- 
tlon  i(|  v.),  there  is  a  liirp-  and  tlourishiiii; 
ehiireh  anioiii;  tlie  Neirroes  lliemseives.  Tlie 
Afriean  Metliodist  K|iiseo|)!d  ('hiiicli  was 
or.Liaiii/.ed  in  ISHl,  iind  in  IHHU  it  hud  a  total 
meinliership  of  over  IIHI.iHMl,  ami  supixuted  a 
missioimry  soeiely  wliieli  was  orijiini/eil  in 
lHl-1  as  Ihe  I'lireiil  Home  and  h'oreifrn  .Mission- 
ary Soeiely.  In  IHSS  nearly  :itM»  missionaries 
were  eiijraued  in  llie  home  work  of  the  eliureh, 
thoiiLdiil  haslieeii  oiilv  williiii  ihe  last  ten  vears 
that  aiiv  siieeessful  mission  lias  lieeiiestalillshed 
ill  forei^rn  lands.  (Seearliele  Afriean  .Methodist 
K|iis<'o|ial  Chureli.)  In  addilicui  lolheir  own 
illlireli,  the  NeL'loes  foilii  lifteeii  eonfereiici'sof 
the  .Methodist  Kpiseopal  ('liiiith  (South).  Of 
the  liaplikts,  a  lai'u'e  proportion  in  llie  Southern 
States  are  Ne|;roes,  and  iiiiiiiy  of  the  ministers 
liave  heeii  men  of  great  piiwiT  and  of  great 
zeal  in  relijiious  life. 

■J.  In  SfiJ'ico. — It  1h  dillleiilt  to  ealeiilatc  till! 
iiumtier  of  Negroes  In  .Mexico,  for  there  the 
liiixliire  is  so  lileiided  that  Negro  ancestry  is 
hard  to  inice.  Of  the  po])uliitioii  of  nearly 
10,illH».(MKI,  the  Negro  element  is  put  al  (10,(MKI, 
and  liy  till' constiiiiiioii  of  IH'Jt  all  ilistinclions 
of  race  were  aliolislied,  and  lliey  are  virtually 
amalgamaled  with  the  rest  of  llie  people.  Aliout 
4;i  per  cent  of  the  people  are  of  mixed  race,  Ne- 
groes and  Indians. 

!t.  Ci'iilnil  Aiiiiririi.-  The  iiimilHT  of  the 
colored  or  Neirro  popiiliitioii  in  Central  Americii 
liiis  heel,  estimated  at  riO.IMH).  In  this  Keclioii 
of  Ihe  country  intermingling  with  the  Inilian.s 
and  other  laecs  is  very  great,  and  there  i.s  liitio 
social  disiiiictioii  hetweeii  them. 

4.  Sonl/i  Aiiuricit. — Hra/.il  wa.s  the  last 
coiiiitrv  in  America  In  aholish  sliiverv.  In 
lsr.l)  the  slaves  were  e.slinmted  at  'J.rtOO.OU);  in 
1887  the  slaves  were  given  on  the  otllciiil  returns 
as  nuinhciing  7'.2U,'1U).  and  liy  a  law  passeil  in 
1SS8  slavery  was  aliolislied.  The  Negroes  are 
found  principally  in  the  provinces  of  I'eniam- 
liuco,  Haliia,  Hio  ilc  •liineiro,  and  .Minas,  anil 
according  to  the  census  of  1S7',>  numlpered 
1,1(5 1. 1.VJ.  In  the  other  counlrii's  of  South 
America  the  Negroes  are  so  mixed  with  the 
other  races  (us  in  I'erii),  or  form  so  small  an 
element  In  the  population,  that  nodetiiiiti' state- 
lucut  118  to  their  niiinliers  can  he  attempted. 

5.  West  Imlies.—'Vhis  mimber  of  Negroes  in 


Ihe  West  IndlcM  U  ahout  8,000,000.  Slavery 
was  ahollMlied  In  the  Hillish  West  Tiidles  lii 
\H'M,  in  the  French  pos.sessions  in  1M4H,  and  in 
(uha  in  IHMll.     (See  article  West  Indies). 

The  vlialliy  of  the  race  Is  surprising  and  l.'< 
unililered  hy  their  loealloii,  except  when  Iliey 
leave  the  tropics  or  Kiilitropies.  The  farther 
iiorllithey  go,  the  greater  the  niortnliiy,  and 
their  sliihility  as  a  race.  In  constitution  iiiid 
nunilieis,  depends  upon  the  restriction  of  tlii'lr 
lialiitation  to  the  wariii  climiiteM, 

\t*ll«»r«'.— 1.  The  capital  of  ailistilcl  of  tho 
Haiiic  name,  .Miidnis,  India,  stands  on  the  Tenner, 
and  has  heen  since  |H|il  a  station  of  the  A.  II. 
.M.  r.;  •'>  out'Slalions,  U  missionaries,  1(1  iiativu 
preachers,  'J  chiirclies,  (10."(  cliiii'cli'iiieiiilii'is,  5 
Sunday  scliiHils,  1(1,")  scholms,  7  dayschools, 
!JI7  pupils  Out  station  of  the  mission  of  Free 
Clnirch  of  Scotland  at  .Madras  (((.v.). — 'i.  A 
iMiwtorate  in  the  .lallna  district  of  the  V.  M.  H. 
Nllssioii  in  Ceylon  (IMIH),  where  tliero  are  Vti 
communicants,  In  the  -t  pastoriiles.  A  girl.V 
hoai'iling  school  at  Nellore  has  an  atlenilaiice  of 
.'•4,  of  wlioni  ;K»  are  Clirisilaiis.  There  is  1  mar- 
ried missionary. 

\t>llll»t*,  an  inlaiiil  town  in  Ihe  Niger 
Valley,  West  Africa,  •"),"»  miles  from  the  sea,  anil 
1,,'iiN)  miles  from  Sieira  Leone.  Cliinaie  hu- 
mid: ipiite  iinhcalihy  for  foreigners.  I'opula- 
lioii,  |0,IIIMI  of  inixi'd  races,  principally  Ijo. 
Language,  Ijo.  Hiass  dialect.  Heligion,  seven 
eiglilhii  healhen.  Social  condition  very  degradeil. 
(lovernineiit,  herediiarv  inoniirchy.  Political 
condil'oii  very  disiressniir.  .Mission  station  of 
the  (liurch  .Sllssioiiarv  Soeiely  ilM7(li;  1  unor- 
ilained  missionary,  1  cliurcli,  'iH'-\  ehurch'mem- 
hers    1  school,  78  .scholars. 

In  1H7(I  King  Arkiiasurrendereil  his  idols  nnd 
liiillt  a  chureli.  Ills  children  were  educated 
liy  the  missionaries,  and  he  was  liapti/.ed  and 
gave  up  polygamy.  He  died  in  I87U.  Silico 
iliat  lime  Christianity  iss|iei'ilily  spreading,  and, 
as  II  rule,  iLu  chiefs  of  the  households  come  to 
the  church.  Nevertheless  in  188')  one  iustunco 
of  caiinihalisin  iK'curred. 

IVcpiil,  inde|H'ndeiit  kingdom,  lying  along 
tho  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  in  Nortti 
India;  it  is  not  one  of  the  so-called  "  protected  " 
or  feudatory  slates,  ruled  liv  il'<  own  chieftain, 
hut  supervised  liy  Uriiisli  otflcials,  and  so  priicli- 
cally  a  part  ofHrilisli  India;  hut  it  is  still 
independciil,  under  its  own  sovereign,  and 
Ihougli  there  are  triaty  stipulations  lieiween  its 
government  and  that  of  llritish  India,  it  is  out- 
side of  the  iinmediale circle  of  Hritisli  intluence. 
To  the  north  its  territory  extends  up  the  side* 
of  the  Ilimaliiyan  range  until  it  meets  that  of 
Tibet  along  aii  iinsiirveyed  iind  indetlnite  fron- 
tier. Its  southern  hoiindary  is  usually  ahout 
;tO  miles  from  the  fixit  of  the  Ilinialayas.  On 
the  west  a  siiiall  stream  .separates  it  from  the 
suli  Ilimalayan  Hritisli  ju-ovince  of  Kuniaon; 
and  its  eastern  limit  is  the  small  mountain  state 
of  Sikkini,  north  of  Calcutta.  Its  greatest 
leiiglh  niu'lhwest  and  soiithei'st  is  .'il'J  miles;  ilH 
hrcadth  varies  from  70  to  l.-)0  miles.  The  total 
area  has  hccn  computed  at  alioul  .>(,00O  s(piiire 
miles.  No  census  of  population  has  ever  liecn 
taken.  The  Nepale.se  cstiiiiute  is  ahout  •">..')00,- 
000;  Hie  solierer,  and  prolialily  more  correct, 
opinion  of  Aiurlo-Indi.in  ollicials  places  the 
populiilion  at  '.J,iM)0,tHH).  Then'  are  many  abo- 
riginal tribes  in  Nepal,  most  of  vvliogit  seem  to 
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be  of  Tartar  or  Chinese  origin.  But  the  reg- 
nant tribe  is  that  of  the  Gurlihas,  who  are  de- 
scended from  the  Itiijputs  of  Northwestern 
India,  and  wlio  niigraled  in  the  12lh  centnry 
from  the  original  home  of  their  people  during 
the  early  ascendancy  of  one  of  the  invading 
Mussulman  dynasties.  In  process  of  time  they 
intevmairied  largely  with  the  women  of  tli'3 
momitain  tribes  where  they  took  up  their  new 
abodes,  though  still  adhering  tenaei(msly  to  the 
Hindu  religion.  Most  of  these  aboriginal  tribes 
are  Biuldhisis,  but  Buddhism  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing before  the  stronger  Hinduism  of  the 
ruling  race.  Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  liighest  known  mountain  in  the 
world,— Mt.  Everest,  29,002  ft.  high,— as  well  as 
many  Himalayan  peaks  inferior  only  to  that, 
lie  within  the  limits  of  Nepalese  territorj-. 
Since  the  subjugation  of  the  countrj'  by  the 
Gurkha  dynasty,  several  bloody  revolutions, 
maiki'd  by  the  true  Oriental  features  of  assassi- 
nation and  usurpation,  have  occurred.  The  last 
was  in  1885,  when  the  prime-minister  and  two 
other  in-'jininent  men  were  murdered  by  the 
head  of  a  rival  faction.  The  murderer  at  once 
made  himself  prime-minister.  Violent  as  the 
revolution  was,  it  was  considered  a  probable 
step  towards  much-needed  reforms  within  the 
kingdom.  Nepal  has  never  been  open  to  the 
entrance  of  Europeans,  though  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment has  usmiUy  maintained  a  resident 
there.  Accoi-diiigly  missionary  operations  have 
not  yet  been  begun.  The  capital  is  Khatman- 
du,  north  latitude  27°  42,  east  longitiuleSS"  12'. 
Population  supposed  to  be  about  50,000. 

IVepall  Version.— The  Nepali  belongs  to 
the  Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  is  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nepal.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  this  language  was  made  by  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries, and  published  at  Serampore  in  1821. 
This  version  has  never  been  reprinted.  A  new 
translation  was  imdertaken  by  Hev.  W.  Starb, 
and  liie  Gosjiel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts  were  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta  in  1850,  187 1,  and  1877.  Of 
the  translations  made  bv  Scotch  missionaries  at 
Darjeeling,  Genesis,  E.xodus,  Proverbs,  the 
Gospels,  and  Acts  have  been  published. 

{Specimen  verse.    John  8  :  16.) 
WITT  t;w^  jftjijigrnt  ?'&i  fttni  fan  f*  vs^  v^ 

IVolorians,  a  people  living  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Perso-Turki.sh  frontier  and  on  the 
plain  of  Orooniiah  in  Northwestern  Persia. 
They  are  akin  to  the  Jacobites  of  Eastern  Tur- 
key and  Mesopotamia,  and  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  Assyrian  Christians.  (See 
articles  Persia;  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.;  Presbyterian 
Board  (North);  Archbishop's  Jlission;  Histor- 
ical Geography  of  Missions;  and  China.) 

IVetlicrlandii    mimiionary    §ocietj'. 

Headquarters,  Kotterdam.Holland.— Tlie  Neth- 
erlands Missionary  Society  was  established  in 
December,  1797,  at  Hotterdam,  Holland, 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  a 
celebrated  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  to  South  Africa.  On  a  visit  to  his 
home  he  translated  into  Dutch  and  published 


an  address  to  the  religious  people  of  Holland, 
which  led  to  the  es-tablishment  of  the  Society. 
The  members  are  confined  idmost  entirely  to 
the  Established  Church.  The  General  Synod, 
however,  has  no  control  over  the  missionaries 
or  the  funds  collected,  yet  the  missionaries 
sent  out  are  examined  and  ordained  by  a  com- 
mittee of  ministers  iippointed  by  the  General 
Synod.  The  Society  is  sujjported  by  regular 
subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies.  A 
body  of  directors,  both  lay  and  clerical,  is  an- 
nually aiipointed  from  among  the  subscribers 
to  control  llu-  atfairs  (jf  the  Society.  The  Soci- 
ety has  a  college  of  its  own  for  the  piepanition 
of  candidates  for  the  missionary  work,  a  large 
number  of  whom  are  not  Dutch,  but  Gerniiin 
and  Swiss.  For  a  time  the  funds  of  the  Soci- 
ety did  not  permit  the  sending  out  of  mission- 
aries, but  were  expended  in  home  work,  es- 
IK'cially  in  publication,  the  establishment  of 
Sunday-schools,  etc.  In  the  year  18uo  they 
began  to  turn  their  attention  more  especially 
to  foreign  lands.  Their  ftnids  increased  rapid- 
ly, and  ninnbers  of  young  men  oll'ered  their 
services.  Political  complications,  however,  at 
that  time  rendered  it  wiser  for  them  to  enter 
into  a  friendly  agreement  with  the  L.  JI.  S.,  by 
which  missionaries  supported  by  the  N.  M.  8. 
were  under  the  general  direction  of  the  L.  M. 
S.  The  first  missionaries,  Vos,  Erhardt,  and 
Palm,  were  sen  I  to  Ceylon,  but  they  were  un- 
able to  accomplish  very  much  in  that  field, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  hostility  of  the  Dutch 
Consistory  of  the  island.  In  1812  three  mis- 
sionaries, Kam,  Supper,  and  Bruckner,  were 
sent  to  Java.  Mr.  Kam  established  himself  at 
Amboyna,  In  the  Molucca  Islands,  Mr.  Bruck- 
ner at  Samarang,  and  Mr.  Supper  at  Batavia. 
Two  years  later,  Holland  having  regained  its 
independence  from  France,  the  N.  M.  S.  com- 
menced "'ts  operations  independently,  reorgan- 
ized the  acminary,  and  sent  out  five  mission- 
aries to  work  with  3Ir.  Kam.  These  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Celebes,  Cerani,  Ternali, 
Banda,  and  Timor,  and  found  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  labor.  In  ISJio  Mr.  Kam,  who  had 
endured  much  exposure  in  his  efforts  to  travel 
from  island  to  island,  and  had  been  often  em- 
ploved,  even  by  the  goveniinent,  as  a  peace- 
maker among  the  tribes,  died  from  the  ellects 
of  overwork.  In  1826  the  same  Society  .sent 
out  Mr.  Gulzlaff  to  China  (see  biographical 
sketch).  A  mission  was  also  established  at  the 
Dutch  colony  of  Surinam  in  Guiana,  and  Al- 
phonse  F.  Lacroix  was  sent  to  the  Dutch  terri- 
tory in  India  (see  biograi)hical  sketch).  \Vhen 
in  1825  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  continent 
of  India  were  ceded  to  the  Dutch  Government, 
their  four  missionariis  connected  them.selves 
with  the  diiTerent  English  societies,  thinking 
it  better  not  to  render  their  time  and  labor 
and  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  people 
of  no  avail.  At  present  the  N.  M.  S.  carries 
on  its  work  in  Java,  Amboyna,  and  Celebes, 
and  reports  18  missionaries,  184  native  work- 
ers, I'M  schools,  with  20,000  communieauts. 

Mcvls,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  West 
Indies,  is  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  Area, 
50  square  miles.  Population  (1881)  11,864. 
Formerly  a  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Society.  It  is  now  under  the  care 
of  the  West  Indian  Conference.  Congregations 
of  the  Anglican  and  Moravian  churches  are  also 
the  fruit  of  former  missionary  labors. 
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yiew  Calabar,  town  in  West  Africa,  in 
tlie  valley  of  the  Lower  Niger,  on  the  Bight  of 
Biafra.  Climate  mild,  somewhat  unhealthy. 
Population,  12,000.  Race  and  language,  Ibo. 
Religion,  Fetichism.  Government,  native  khig- 
dom.  Mission  station  of  the  C.  M.  S. ;  1  mis- 
sionary and  wife,  1  church,  1  out-station. 

Bfew  Caledonia,  together  with  its  depend- 
ency, the  Loyalty  Islands,  is  a  French  penal 
colony,  lying  about  720  miles  northeast  of  Aus- 
tralia, in  latitude  20°-22°  30  south, and  longitude 
164  =-167°  east.  It  is  200  miles  long,  30  broad, 
with-  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles,  and  a  jiopu- 
lation  (1887)  of  62,752;  41,874  natives;  the  re- 
mainder are  colonists,  .soldiers,  and  convicts. 
Tlie  natives  belong  to  or  resemble  tlie  Papuans. 
The  Komai'  Catholics  have  established  missions 
at  various  points  on  the  island,  but  so  far  no 
Protestant  work  has  been  commenced.  It  was 
ocoipied  by  the  French  in  1853,  and  has  been  a 
penal  settlement  since  1872. 

^Vcivrliwaii^,  called  also  Ying-tze,  one  of 
the  treaty  ports  of  China,  in  the  Maiichurian 
province  Shiug-king,  is  situated  on  a  branch 
of  the  Lian-ho,  35  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Lian- 
tung.  The  real  port  is  Yiug-tze,  farther  down 
the  river,  to  which  the  name  of  Newchwang  is 
also  applied.  The  port  is  closed  by  ic'e  for  four 
or  five  months  in  the  year.  The  product  of  pulse 
(beans)  is  the  principal  export.  Population, 
(50,000.  Mission  station  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  (1868);  4  missionaries  and  wives,  1  fe- 
male missionary,  12  native  helpers,  6  out-sta- 
tions, 76  chiircli-members,  1  school,  11  scholars. 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland;  1  mis- 
sionary works  in  harmony  and  union  with  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Mission. 

IVeivell,  Samuel,  b.  Durham,  Me., 
U.  8.  A.,  July  24th,  1784;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  and  Andover  Seminary;  one  of 
those  whose  memorial  called  the  American 
Board  into  existence.  He  married  Harriet  At- 
wood,  and  sailed  February  19th,  1812,  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  for  Calcutta. 
Forbidden  by  the  East  India  Cor-.pany  to  remain 
in  its  territory,  he  sailed  with  his  wife  for  Mau- 
ritius to  establish  a  mission  for  that  island  and 
Madagascar.  After  a  long  and  perilous  voyage 
they  reached  Port  Louis,  where  Mrs.  Newell 
died  soon  after  their  nrrival.  Mr.  Newell  went 
to  Ceylon,  the  opening  there  for  a  mission  be- 
ing favorable;  but  in  January,  1814,  he  joined 
his  brethren  Hall  and  Nott  at  Bombay.  He  died 
of  cholera  May  30th,  1821,  being  violently  at- 
tacked while  ministering  to  the  sick,  and  was 
buried  in  the  English  cemetery.  He  was  greatly 
endeared  to  the  friends  of  missions  by  his  de- 
votedness  and  his  peculiarly  amiable  cliiaracter. 

IVeiv  Enirlaiid  Company.  Headquar- 
ters, 1  Furnival's  Inn,  Holborn,  London,  E.  C, 
England.— In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury the  English  colonists  of  New  England, 
headed  by  the  renowned  John  Eliot,  "  the 
Apostle  to  the  North  American  Red  Men." 
began  the  work  amongst  the  Indians  vrhich 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  New  England 
Company.  The  accounts  of  the  work  among 
the  Red  Men,  circulated  throughout  London  in 
writings  called  "tracts,"  aroused  so  much  in- 
terest in  the  great  city  that  the  needs  of  the  In- 
dians were  brought  before  Parliament,  and  on 
July  37th,  1649,  an  Act  was  passed  with  this 
title:  "A  Corporation  for  the  Promoting  and 


Propagating  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New 
England."  In  this  Act  was  recognized  the 
necessity  of  work  amongst  the  Indians  for  the 
purposes  of  evangelization  and  civilization,  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  expenditure  in- 
volved in  the  furtherance  of  such  work.  The 
Ordinance  enacted  that  there  should  be  a  Cor- 
poration in  England  consisting  of  a  president, 
treasurer,  and  fourteen  assistants,  and  invested 
the  Corporation  with  power  to  acquire  lauds, 
goods,  and  money. 

History.— Soon  after  the  acti(m  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  appoiutmenl  of  the  members  of 
the  Corporatifui,  a  general  s\ibscription  was 
directed  by  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Protector,  and 
nearly  £12,000  was  raised  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Corporation.  Commissioners  and  a  treasurer 
were  appointed  in  New  England,  and  work 
was  carried  on  by  itinerant  missionaries  and 
school-teachers,  chiefly  near  Boston.  On  the 
restoration  of  Charles  11.  in  1660,  the  Corpora- 
tion created  by  the  Long  Parliament  became 
defunct,  but  through  the  efforts  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Bryle  a  new  charter  was  granted  by 
the  king.  This  charter  was  completed  iu 
1662.  By  it  the  Company  was  limited  to  forty- 
live  members;  the  flrst  forty-flve  named;  the 
object  detined;  the  name  decided  as  "The 
Company  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
New  England  and  the  parts  adjacent  in  Amer- 
ica;" the  duties  and  powers  of  the  officers  de- 
fined: and  in  fact  the  complete  constitution 
was  made  and  adopted. 

The  work  progressed  in  the  New  England 
states  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  American 
Independence,  when  the  Company  was  obliged 
to  cease  its  labors  there.  The  field  was  therefore 
transferred  to  New  Brunswick,  but  after  a  fair 
attempt  was  found  unprofitable,  and  was  again 
changed  to  British  America,  where  since  1822 
the  work  has  been  permanentl}'  maintained. 

Present  Work.— Thu  funds  of  the  Company 
are  derived  from  three  sources,  the  original 
charter  fund  and  two  legacies.  The  money 
coming  from  two  of  these  sources  may  be  used 
only  for  work  amongst  the  American  Indians 
an(l  work  in  American  dependencies  of  the 
British  crown,  while  that  from  the  third  may 
be  used  for  spreading  the  gospel  iu  any  British 
colonies.  The  work  carried  on  now  by  the 
Company  is  evangelistic  and  educational 
amongst  the  Indian  tribes  of  Canada  ami  Brit- 
ish America.  Between  the  years  1823  and 
1840  large  sums  were  contributed  toward  aid- 
ing the  ^Fissions  in  the  West  Indies,  but  the 
increase  of  the  work  in  Nortii  America  of  late 
years  has  necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  funds 
"from  that  qinirter,  and  all  have  been  devoted  to 
the  missions  of  the  Companj'.  The  principal 
stations  at  the  present  time  are: 

1.  Among  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Ononda- 
gas,  Cayugas,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras,  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River  between  Braut- 
ford  and  Lake  Erie. 

2.  Among  the  Missasaguas  of  Chemong  or 
Mud  Lake  and  Rice  Lake,  in  the  county  of  Pe- 
terborough. Ontario. 

3.  On  the  banks  of  the  Garden  River  in  the 
district  of  Algoma,  near  the  rapids  between 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron. 

4.  On  Kuper  Island  in  the  Strait  of  Georgia, 
British  Columbia. 

New  Falrilcid,  a  town  among  the  Dela- 
ware  Indians,   Ontario,   Canada.     The  oldest 
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stiition  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  In  this  region 
(1792);  2  missioniiries  and  wives. 

IVcwflvl<l,  a  mission  station  of  the  Mora- 
vians in  Antigna,  West  Indies.  It  was  opened 
in  1782,  wlien  the  nmnbers  of  liearers  at  Grace- 
hill  increased  so  largely  that  it  was  inipos8il)le 
for  the  missionaries  to  e.xercise  the  needfnl 
supervision,  or  for  the  negroes  to  be  accommo- 
dated. So  it  was  very  ilesirable  to  establish 
an  out-station  near  l)y;  aiid  as  the  Aloravian 
Brethren  were  too  poor  to  do  this,  the  planters 
gave  them  a  grant  of  land,  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  building  materials,  much  help  in 
the  way  of  lending  them  slaves  who  were  skilled 
as  masons  and  carpenters,  and  promised  ayea,  / 
salary  for  a  missionary,  while  the  slaves  gave 
all  their  leisure  lime  to  the  work.  Under  these 
circum.stauces  the  station  was  begun,  and  is  now 
contiuued  under  the  care  of  a  missionary  and 
wife. 

Newfoundland,  a  British  North  Ameri- 
can colony,  comiirising  an  island  of  that  name 
and  the  coast  of  Labrador  from  Blanc  8al)lon 
bay,  at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle,  to  Cape  Chudleigh,  at  tlie  east  entrance  of 
Hudson  Strait,  a  distance  of  about  750  miles. 
The  island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  is  separ!ite<l  from  Labrador  on 
the  northwest  by  tlie  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  13 
miles  wide,  imd  is  rugged  and  for  th(!  most  part 
barren.  Tlie  principal  range  of  hills  is  the  Long 
Kauge  Mountains,  which  run  in  a  northeast  di- 
rection from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Humber  River, 
•which  with  the  E.xploits,  Terra  Nova,  and  some 
other  streams,  are  the  principal  rivers  of  New- 
foundland, and  are  navigable  by  canoes  or  flats. 
The  soil  is  not  very  productive,  and  jioorly  cul- 
tivated; Init  it  is  ricli  in  minerals,  and  there  are 
flue  quarries  of  building  stone  and  marble 
found.  The  climate,  being  tempered  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  Gulf  Stream  and  on  the  other  by 
the  Arctic  Current,  is  neither  so  cold  in  winter 
nor  hot  in  summer  as  might  be  expected,  but 
tlie  weather  is  very  variable;  dense  fogs  are 
prevfUent,  and  flerce  and  sudden  gales  render 
navigation  along  its  coast  dangerous,  and  bring 
into  use  the  many  good  liarbors  which  its 
rugged  coast  line  al^ords.  Population,  in  1874, 
161,455,  chiefly  made  up  of  English  and  French 
colonists  and  a  few  Indians.  The  aborigines, 
a  tribe  of  Indians  called  Beoths,  are  extinct. 
The  cliief  occupations  are  tishiug  and  trapping. 
Religion,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  The 
executive  power  in  Newfoundland  is  a  governor 
appointed  by  tlie  British  crown,  and  a  council  of 
not  more  than  7  members  appointed  bv  the 
governor.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
council  of'  not  more  than  15  members  and  a 
Iiouse  of  assembly  of  31  members.  The  chief 
towns  and  commercial  centres  are  St.  Johns, 
the  capital  and  emporium,  on  the  southeast 
coa.st,  Harbor  Grace  and  Carbouear  on  Con- 
ception Bay. 

5fcw  <iiuineu:  see  Papua. 

%c\v  Oninen  VerNion,  or  South  Cape 
dialect. — This  dialect  belongs  to  the  Melane- 
sian  languages  and  is  vernacular  at  South  Cape, 
New  Guinea.  A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  into  this  dialect,  made  by  one  of  the 
teachers  and  revised  bj'  the  missionaries,  was 


published   by  tlie  British  and   Foreign   Bible 
8(H^iety  at  Sydney  in  18  "^ 
liev.  J.  P.  Sunderland. 


L'ty  at  Sydney  in  1885  under  the  care  of  the 


Xc«f  Halle,  town  in  South  Central  Trans- 
vaal, East  South  Africa,  southeast  of  Water- 
burg,  northeast  of  Kana.  Mission  station  of  the 
Berlin  Evangelical  Lutheran  Society  (1873);  1 
missionary,  7  other  heliiers,  11  out-stations,  506- 
church-members,  S06  communicants. 

Neiv  Hanover,  a  town  in  Natal,  East 
South  Africa,  on  a  branch  of  the  Univoli  ]?iver, 
north  of  Pietermaritzlmrg  and  south  of  Grey- 
town.  Mi.ssion  station  of  the  ilermannsburg 
Missionary  Society. 

]Ve\v  llehrideM  lidandN,  a  group  in  the 
South  Pacific,  i)art  of  Melanesia  (q.v.),  lying 
between  latitude  21'  and  15°  south,  and  longi- 
tude 171  and  166°  east,  about  1,000  miles  north 
of  New  Zealand,  400  miles  west  of  Fiji,  200 
miles  east  of  New  Caledonia,  and  1,400  mile* 
northeast  of  Sydney,  Australia.  Tliere  are 
about  30  islands  of  volcanic  origin,  mountain- 
ous, with  wooded  ridges  and  fertile  valleys, 
nearly  all  of  them  inhabited.  Santo,  th  t;  largi  si 
and  most  norllu'rly  of  the  group,  is  especially 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  i)rincipal  oilier 
islands  are  Aurora,  Eroinanga,  Taiina,  Foluna, 
Aneityum,  Pentecost,  Mallicollo,  Aiiibrim  or 
Lopevi,  and  Efate  or  Vali.  Lopevi  has  a  conical 
volcano  5,000  feet  high.  Tanna  lias  the  moun- 
tain of  Yo.swa,  the  largest  and  most  active 
volcano  in  the  group.  Cocoa-nuts  and  other 
niagnilicent  trees  grow  in  jirofusion,  and  the 
.soil,  like  tliat  of  inosl  volcanic  islands,  is  very 
fertile,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  in 
abundance.  A  small  group  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  above  i.slands,  and  is  called  the  Bunks  Isl- 
ands or  North  New  Hebrides.  Tlie  iKipulation 
number  perhaps  50,000,  and  belong  in  general 
to  the  Papuan  race  (<i.v.).  The  general  type  is 
rather  ugly:  below  the  middle  height,  fairer 
than  the  typical  Papuan,  with  low,  receding 
foreheads,  broad  faces,  and  flat  noses.  Brace- 
lets, ear-rings,  and  no,se-iings  made  out  of  shells 
are  very  often  their  only  clothing,  though  oil 
and  red  clay  is  smearetl  over  the  body  in  some 
of  the  islands.  Kava,  a  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink  made  from  the  pepj)er-plant,  is  drunk  by 
the  men,  but  women  and  boys  are  not  allowed 
to  drink  it.  The  characteristics  and  liabits  of 
the  people  differ  greatly  in  the  various  islands; 
at  Aneityum  and  most  of  the  southern  islands 
the  people  have  become  Christianized,  while  on 
some  of  the  other  islands  cannibalism  is  preva- 
lent. Tlie  languages  of  the  islands  are  abcmt 
twenty  in  number,  anil  sometimes  two  or  three 
are  used  on  the  same  island,  so  that  the  mis- 
sionaries laboring  at  opposite  sides  of  the  ishuid 
are  unable  to  use  each  other's  books  for  their 
respective  congregations.  These  languages  are 
alike  in  grammatical  construction,  and  belong 
to  the  Melanesian  class.  The  natives  are  very 
superstitious,  and  worship  idols.  Large  carved 
images  are  found  in  the  north,  while  rude,  un- 
carved  stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  were  the 
objects  of  worsliip  in  Aneityum  and  Tanna. 
Tlie  fear  of  the  taboo  pn^vails,  and  their  sacred 
men  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  bring  rain,  wind, 
disease,  and  death.  The  cruel,  treacherotis, 
and  .savage  characteristics  of  the  people, — who 
believe  that  strangers  are  the  cause  of  storms, 
disease,  and  death, — the  exigencies  of  the  climate, 
and  the  utter  remoteness  from  the  world's  traf- 
fic, unite  to  make  the  New  Hebrides  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  mission  flelds.  Mission 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  main  islands  by  the 
New  Hebrides  Mission.     The  Banks  Islanils  are 
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visited  by  niissionsirifs  of  the  Melanesiiin  Mis- 
sion, with  schools  at  Siiiitii  Mai'iu  anil  the  other 
islaiuis. 

Xew  Ilel»ri<Ii>«  IWInhIoii.— Tliis  is  a 
^ynodical  union  of  missionaries  of  several  dif- 
ferent I'resbyteiiiin  Hoards eairyinj?  on  mission- 
woikin  the  Ne\\  I Iel)iid(s Islands  I.  lIisToiiv. 
— The  New  lli'brides  Mission  was  bef,'iin  in  1818 
by  a  solitary  ndssionary  settled  on  llie  island  of 
Aneilyiini,  but  tlu^  oi'i.u;in  of  the  mission  ante- 
dali^s  that  eviMit  by  a  i,'ood  many  years.  The 
islands  were  named  by  Oook  in  1771,  tlioUL'ii 
they  had  previously  l)i'en  discovered  by  Spanish 
sailors,  who  named  Santo  "Kspiritu  Santo;" 
and  Boujriiinville,  in  17(18,  liad  proved  it  to  bo 
but  an  island  instead  of  a  jrreat  southern  conti- 
nent, as  the  Spanish  supposed.  Cooli's  ' '  Narra- 
tive" of  his  voyage  was  the  source  of  tlie  great 
missionaiy  zeal  maiufested  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land. William  l.'arej'  (see  biographical  sketch) 
was  anxious  to  go  to  Polj-nesia,  but  went  to 
India.  The  L.  M.  8.,  which  was  formed 
through  his  inlluence  (see  article),  sent  its  nns- 
siouaries  to  the  Tahiti  and  Samoan  Islands. 
John  Williams  longed  to  extend  the  work  to 
the  New  Ih^brides,  and  expressed  this  desire  as 
early  as  1834  to  the  directors  of  the  L.  M.  S. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
{then  the  Uiuted  Secession  Church)  i)laced 
£501)  at  ids  disposal  to  take  tl>e  gospel  to  New 
Caledonia  (q.v.)  and  the  New  Hebrides.  His 
tragic  death  at  Eromanga  is  part  of  the  martyr 
history  of  the  church,  and  the  funds  were  used 
in  Africa  insliiad.  Hetween  that  time  and  tlie 
arrival  of  .Mr.  Geddie  (1839-1848)  the  mission- 
ary ship  of  the  L.  'M.  S.  visited  the  islands  sev- 
eral times,  and  left  native  Samoan  teachers  on 
.some  of  them,  many  of  whom  sullercd  persecu- 
tion and  even  death. 

Since  1848  the  mission  .%  ,)rk  has  been  dis- 
tinctively Presbyterian.  In  that  year  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Nova  Scotia  sent  out  the 
Hev.  John  Geddie  of  Prince  Edward's  Island. 
(See  biographical  sketch.)  The  United  Seces- 
sion Church  made  over  to  the  Nova  Scotian 
Church  their  claim  to  the  South  Seas,  so  this 
mission  is  tin;  legitimatesuccessor  of  the  attempt 
of  John  Williams. 

II.  Dkviildi'.mknt  of  Tira  WoiiK. — 1. 
Aneiti/um. — This,  the  most  southerly  island  of 
the  group,  was  not  visited  by  Cook, but  he  saw 
it  from  Taima.  It  is  very  picturescpie,  and 
has  a  good  harbor.  The  climate  is  somewhat 
hunud,  but  in  general  agreeable,  and,  to  tho.sc 
who  exercise  care,  not  unhealthy.  It  was  visited 
as  early  as  1830,  and  soon  after  that  became 
quite  a  resort  for  traders  wlio  sought  sandal- 
wood. Tlieir  ill-treatment  by  tliese  traders  had 
much  to  do  with  the  hostility  shown  to  strangers 
by  the  savages.  The  native  teachers  left  by  the 
L.  M.  S.  ship  "Camden"  had  to  flee  for  their 
lives  at  one  time,  and  were  always  in  jeopardy, 
but  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  of 
Jlr.  Geddie  when  he  arrivjul  in  1848.  Two 
years  after  his  arrival,  forty-five  natives  assem- 
bled for  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  ami  the  first 
convert  afterwards  went  as  missionary  to  Fo- 
tuna.  In  May,  1852,  the  first  church  was 
formed,  and  in  Jnly  of  that  year  Kcv.  Jolm 
Inglis  and  wife  arrived  and  shared  the  work. 
Mr.  Geddie  had  labored  at  Anclgahat,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  but  Mr.  Inglis  com- 
menced work  at  Aname,  on  the  north  side, 
where  he  labored  for  twenty-three  years.    lu 


1854  there  were  80  schools,  and  2,(!00  people 
attended  worshii).  Mr.  Geddie  translated  and 
printed  at  Aneityum  tlie  Gospel  of  John,  the 
Acts  and  the  Kpisiles  of  Paul;  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  was  printed  at  Sydney,  and  Uuke  was 
sent  to  England  to  be  printed  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  IJible  Society.  .Mr.  Inglis  took  tho 
whole  New  Testament  to  England  to  be  printed 
(see  Aneityum  Version).  The  history  of  tho 
succeeding  years  at  Aneilymn  is  sununed  up  in 
the  inscri|)l'ion  on  tlie  nuMuorial  tablet  to  Mr. 
Geddie  in  the  church  at  Anelgahat:  "When 
h(^  landiil  in  1848  then;  were  no  Christians 
here,  and  when  he  died  in  1873  there  were  no 
heathen." 

In  1873  Kcv.  J.  T).  Murray  joined  tlic  mis- 
sion, but  was  forced  to  leave  it  in  1870,  on 
a(!count  of  tho  liealth  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Inglia 
left  the  station  in  1877  after  tin;  arrival  of  a 
new  missionary,  but  cu)ntimied  his  work  by 
superintending  tlie  publication  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament at  London.  So  wise  was  he  in  counsel, 
so  generous  in  friendship,  liberal  in  help,  pacilic 
in  manner,  so  trusted  by  all,  and  so  charitable 
in  bis  dealings  with  ot tier  missions,  tliat  his  ab- 
.sence  was  much  lamented,  and  ids  memory  is 
ever  living  in  tln^  hearts  of  his  people.  He  lias 
since  published  attractive  and  interesting  narra- 
tives of  his  work,  which  crown  an  able  and 
honorable  career  as  missionary  for  tliirty  years. 
The  Hev.  J.  H.  Lawrie,  from  Scotland,  joined 
the  mission  in  1870,  and  after  a  furlough  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  is  now  at  this  post. 

2.  FoluiKi. —Tho  Hev.  John  Williams  visited 
Fotuna,  and  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  na- 
tives, but  his  death  prevented  his  carrying  out 
his  iiurpo.se  to  send  teachers  to  them.  Samoan 
teachers  were  left  by  the  "Camden"  in  1841 ,  but 
the}'  were  killed  and  eaten  or  thrown  in  tho 
sea  two  years  later.  Two  Aneityiimese  were 
the  pioneers  from  the  work  at  Aneityum,  and 
they  were  taken  to  this  island  by  the  "John 
Williams"  in  1853.  In  the  face  of  persecution, 
they  stuck  to  their  post,  were  joined  later  on 
by  another  teacher  from  Aneityum,  and  one 
from  Harotonga,  and  in  1800  the  I{(!V.  Joseph 
Copeland  and  his  wife  arrived  at  this  island, 
where  work  has  been  carried  on  faithfully  ever 
since,  though  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  diflieult 
fields.    A  medical  mis.sion  has  been  establislicd. 

3.  Aiiiwa. — In  1840  Christians  from  Samoa 
settled  here  as  teacliers,  but  little  progress  was 
made,  and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  fnmi 
Aneityum  was  the  cause  of  an  outburst  of  long- 
smouldering  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
who  held  a  grudge  again.st  Aneityum  on  ac- 
count of  former  cruel  practices.  The  two 
Aneityumese  teachers  were  attacked,  and  one 
was  killed  but  the  other  escaped  and  Ued  to 
Aneityum.  Other  native  teachers  took  up  tho 
work,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  Nenieian,  as  the 
fallen  teacher  was  called,  and  in  1800  the  Hev. 
J.  G.  Paton  found  on  liis  arrival  that  the  people 
were  in  some  measure  prepared  for  his  teach- 
ings. The  mission  hou.se  stands  on  a  spot  long 
used  for  cannibal  feasts.  After  eight  years  of 
labor  the  island  was  completely  Christianized. 

4.  Tiinna. — Tlie  "  lighthouse  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,"  as  this  islaiiil  lias  been  called,  was  a 
very  hard  and  frying  field,  and  the  work  here 
was  accompanied  with  unusual  disaster  and 
death.  John  Williams'  native  teachers  had  to 
fiee,  and  Turner  and  Nesbit  of  the  L.  M.  8.  were 
also  forced  to  escape  for  their  lives  in  1843. 
From  that  time  till  1868  Samoan  teachers  repeat- 
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edly  liiod  to  introdurn  tlic  gospel.  Once  in  1853 
nil  (niilii(';ik  of  iin  C'i>iilfnii('  of  sinailpox,  ciirc- 
Icsslyintiixiucfd  liy  lU'iiliforniim  ship,  incensed 
llie  nalives  njTidnsI  foreiL'iiers,  iind  the  Siinioiin 
teiH'lier  with  his  fuinily  tied  in  an  open  boat  to 
Aneityuni.  In  IS'A  tliu  visit  of  a  party  of  Tan- 
iiese  to  Aiieilyuin,  where  the}'  noted  with  won- 
der the  improvements  of  Christian  civiliwition, 
gave  a  favonil)le  tnri\  to  the  worlv,  for  they  re- 
quested teachers,  and  two  were  sent;  many 
listened  to  their  instruction  and  it  seemed  as 
though  heathenism  would  be  given  up.  B\it 
the  recurrence  of  an  epidemic  led  to  the  old 
superstitious  fears  of  the  banefiil  inlhience  of 
the  teachers,  and  for  a  time  the  lives  of  the 
teachers  were  in  danger,  but. they  remained 
faithfully  at  work.  In  1858  Rev.  John  I'aton 
and  Kev.  5Ir.  C'opeland  landed  on  the  island; 
lU'V.  J.  W.  Mathe-son  and  the  Hev.  S.  F.  John- 
ston and  wife  joined  them  soon  from  Js'ova 
Scotia.  In  18oy  ^Ir.  C'opeland  left  to  take  Mr. 
Inglis'  work  in  Aneilyum,  and  within  three 
years  Messrs.  Johnston  and  !Matheson,  Jlrs. 
Paton  and  child,  Mrs.  ,Matheson  and  child,  were 
dead,  and  Mr.  I'aton,  distressingly  ill  himself, 
after  passing  through  harrowing  scenes  of  death 
and  in  peril  from  the  natives,  was  forced  to  llee 
from  the  island.  The  Kev.  Thomas  Neilson 
resumed  work  here  in  1868,  and  by  his  medical 
skill,  aiul  the  e.xerci.se  of  conmiou-sense  and 
Scotch  caution,  he  has  been  able  to  continue  in 
the  work,  and  encouraging  results  are  .seen. 

5.  Eromiiiif/ri. — Mot  only  by  the  blood  of 
Williams  was  this  mission  field  watered:  it  is 
the  scene  of  other  martyrdoms  as  well.  Chris- 
tian teachers  from  Samoa  placed  here  in  1840 
sutlered  much  persecution,  and  were  forced  to 
leave  the  following  year.  Eight  years  later 
.some  young  men  were  taken  from  this  island  to 
Samoa,  uiid  there  instructed  in  Christianity. 
They  returned  in  1853  to  work  among  their 
people;  one  went  back  to  lieathenisni,  but  the 
others  remained  faithful  till  their  death.  The 
Bishop  of  Xew  Zealand,  who  spoke  the  Ero- 
maugan  language  and  felt  deeply  interested  in 
the  work,  seemed  several  natives  to  study  in  the 
traininsj-school  at  Auckland,  who  were  Chris- 
tianized and  sent  back  to  labor  for  their  coim- 
trj'men.  Christian  influence  was  exerted  from 
Aneilyum  as  well.  In  1857  Hev.  G.  N.  Gor- 
don of  Nova  Scotia  was  stationed  at  Eromanga. 
For  four  years  he  labored  with  untiring  zeal 
and  devotion.  He  translated  Jonah,  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  Acts,  and  a  catechism  and  hymn- 
books.  But  a  hurricane  swept  over  the  island, 
doing  great  damage;  the  measles,  introduced  bj' 
a  trading-vessel,  cau.sed  the  death  of  hundreds 
of  the  people;  and  the  old  superstitions  in  re- 
gard to  the  evil  influences  of  foreigners  took 
possession  of  the  natives,  and  stirrecl  up  by  an 
enemy  of  the  mission,  the  angry  people  nuir- 
dered  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  on  the  20th  of  ]\Iay, 
1801.  Some  of  the  Christians  fled  to  Aneitynni 
and  told  the  tragic  story.  Bishop  Patte-sou, 
himself  a  martyr  afterwards,  was  the  first  to 
visit  the  island  after  the  murder.  He  felt  the 
loss  of  his  friend  very  deeply.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  stop  and  visit  him,  as  he  made  his  an- 
r  dl  visits  to  the  islands.  Now  all  he  could  do 
\.  .J  to  read  the  burial-service  over  the  grave 
where  the  mangled  remains  had  been  buried  by 
the  faithful  Christians  before  they  sought  safety 
in  flight. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Gordon  came  out  from  Nova 
Scotia    iu  1864   to   take  up  the  work  of  his 


brother.  He  found  a  scattered  but  still  faithful 
flock  of  Christians,  who  had  been  brave  enough 
to  keep  up  the  services  on  th(!  Sabbath,  In 
1808  Mr.  J,  McNair  joined  the  mission  from 
Scotland,  but  he  died  in  1870,  and  after  a  few- 
years  ^[r.  Gordon  severed  his  connection  with 
"the  mission.  He  still  remained  in  Eromanga, 
and  hoped  to  establish  a  mission  to  Santo,  and 
perhaiis  Xew  Guinea,  before  he  died;  but  in 
Slareh,  1872,  while  revising  the  translation  of 
the  seventh  chaiiter  of  Acts,  where  the  martyr- 
dom of  Sleiihen  is  recorded, — the  same  jiassage 
which  occupied  Bishop  Patteson  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  he  fell  a  martyr  at  Xackapu, — 
he  was  murdered  by  a  native  who  had  come  to 
him  \ipon  an  ai)paiently  friendly  errand.  In  the 
same  year  Rev.  Hugh  Robertson  and  his  br.ive 
young  wife  arrived  from  Nova  Scotia.  Know- 
ing W'cll  the  danger,  they  deliberately  chose 
Eromanga  as  their  field  of  labor.  Since  then 
the  blocHl  of  the  martyrs  has  borne  rich  fruit, 
for  the  report  for  1880  says:  "The  work  on 
Eromanga  was  never  more  encouraging;  the 
converts  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  help  ou 
the  work  of  the  mission,  and  under  constant 
training  they  are  growing  in  liberality  and 
other  graces  with  gratifying  raiudily." 

In  the  church  at  Dillon's  Bay  is  a  tablet 
whose  brief  record  is  a  fitting  close  to  this 
slight  sketch  of  the  work  at  Eromanga: 

Sacred  to  the  Menior.v  of  Cliiislian  Missionaries 
who  ilied  on  tliis  island: 
John  Willumb, 
James  Harris, 
Killed  at  Dillon's  Hay  l>y  tlie  Natives,  30th  November, 
ls3!t: 
Gr.oROE  N.  Gordon, 
Eu.EN  C.  Gordon, 
Killed  on  -'Olh  of  May,  1861; 
Jamkh  McNaiu, 
Who  died  at  liillcn's  H«y,  Kith  July,  1870;  and 
James  D.  Gordon. 
Killed  at  Portiiiia  Hny,  ?tl>  Slarch,  1872. 
They  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus— Acts  i!>::X. 

It  is  a  faitliful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners. 
— ITim.  1:15. 

The  other  i.slands  are  visited  by  means  of  the 
"  Dayspring,"  a  vessel  given  by  the  Sunday- 
school  children  of  Novii  Scotia.  The  tragic 
history  of  the  mission  has  interested  nwny  iu  it, 
and  at  present  there  are  eight  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  represented  in  the  New 
Hebrides  ^lissions,  with  18  missionaries  and  130 
native  teachers. 

III.  OryaH izafion.—The  eight  churches 
supportimr  this  mis.siou  are:  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  (formed  by  the  union  iu 
1870  of  the  various  branches  of  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians in  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces); the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  including 
now  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland;  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Vicloria,  New  Zealand,  Otago,  Tasmania, 
South  Australia,  and  New  South  AVales.  The 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  also  renders 
support  iu  connection  with  the  church  in 
Canada. 

The  representatives  of  these  various  branches 
of  the  Presbvterian  Church  have  formed  them- 
selves into  oiie  Synod, called  the  "  New  Hebrides 
Mission  Synod,''  which  meets  annually,  iind  is 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  mission  in  all 
general  matters,  each  missionary  lieing  under 
the  Synod  in  a  general  way.  while  personally 
responsible  only  to  the  church  by  which  he  is 
supported.    Although  each  man  is  translating 
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the  Bible  into  nnil  pvpnching  in  a  liingunge  an 
(llUiicnt  from  tliiit  nf  iiiiy  other  nitui  as  Kiig- 
li>li  is  from  Fieiieii  or  French  fioin  Germiin, 
unity  of  method  is  iiimed  iit  ami  aehieved. 
Old  assoeiiilions  are  forgotten  in  the  New 
llclirides;  "  Ksiablishmeni  '  men  and  '■Volun- 
taries." men  from  the  mother-ehureh  and  the 
colonies,  work  together  with  one  interest,  and 
form  indeed  a  "  L'nited  I'resbyterian  Chnreh" 
ill  reality  and  practice. 

Xcw  llcrriiliiil.— 1.  A  town  on  the  isl- 
aml  of  St.  'i'homas,  West  Indies,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  earliest  direct  ellorl  made  by 
any  Christian  couumndly  for  the  conveision  of 
the  ignorant,  deba.sed,  and  enslaved  West  Indian 
negro.  New  llerrnhut  is  pleasuntly  situated  on 
Ingh  gro\nid,  backed  by  hills  of  yet  greater 
elevation,  lis  distance  from  the  town  of  St. 
ThoiMiis  is  nearly  four  nules  in  a  nortlieasterly 
direelion.  For  several  years  the  missionaries 
on  St.  Tlio'iuis  occupied  a  very  humble  and  un- 
healthy tenement  in  the  village  of  Tappiis,  now 
till,'  town  of  St.  'riiomiis,  and  preached  thegos- 
]iel  here  and  on  the  neighboring  estates;  but  in 
1737  they  i)iircliascd  a  small  pliintation  on  an 
elevated  and  healthier  locality,  to  which  they 
gavi^  the  name  of  I'oziiunenberg,  wliiidi  was 
shortly  after  formed  into  a  seltlement,  and  in 
175;i  received  the  nunie  of  New  llerrnhut.  It 
has  at  present  only  a.  small  congregation,  the 
ma.jority  of  the  inhabitants  having  removed 
nearer  to  the  town. — 3.  A  town  on  southwest 
coast  of  Greenland,  south  of  L'maiiak.  Mission 
.station  of  the  AIoraviiMis.  Originally  a  group 
of  huts  built  by  >[oravian  missionaries,  w  liich 
now  has  grown  to  be  quite  an  extensive  seltle- 
ment. Oceui)ied  1733  by  Matthew  and  Christian 
Staeh,  the  lirst  missionaries  to  Greeuland.  Has 
1  missionary. 

Xcw  Providcnec  ImIhikI,  Balmmns, 
AVe.st  Indies,  17  miles  long,  7  broad.  Jloro 
hilly  than  most  islands  of  the  group.  lias 
fertile  lands  and  produces  good  fruit.  Popula- 
tion, 10,000.  Chief  town,  Nassau,  ^lission 
lield  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  1  mi.ssionaiy, 
3  evangelists,  5  out-stations,  413  church-mein- 
bers,  57  day  and  430  Sabbath-scholars.  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  IMIssionary  Society;  3  mission- 
aries, 73  native  helpers,  963  church-members,  0 
chapels,  1  school,  36  scholars. 

Xe^v  RollerdHin,  an  out-station  of  the 
JMoravian  stiition  of  Waterloo,  in  Surinam, 
South  America,  built  on  a  narrow  pcninsnla 
north  of  the  river  Nickeris,  in  the  village  of  New 
Itolterdam.  The  sea  has  made  such  enrroiich- 
ments  on  this  peninsula  that  the  church  and 
mission  buildings  have  been  twice  removed 
farther  inliuid. 

Xew  Zealainl.— The  colony  of  New 
Zealand  consists  of  three  ishuids,  viz.,  North, 
South,  and  Stewart's  Isliuuls.  together  with 
certain  small  islets.  The  North  Island  is  44,000 
square  miles,  the  South  Island  .■)3,000,  and 
Stewart's  Island  l.OiO  square  miles.  Thus  the 
area  of  the  three  islands  in  round  numbers  is 
about  100,000  square  miles.  The  i>rineipal 
islands  are  separated  by  Cook's  Straits,  and 
Stewart's  Island  by  Foveimx  Straits.  The  entire 
Icngtliof  tlieeolonj'isl,100miles,  and  resembles 
Italy  in  form,  while  in  size  it  is  somewhat  less 
than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the  North 
Island  the  monnlnins  occupy  one  tenth  of  the 
surface,  aud  vary  in  height  from  1,500  to  6,000 


feet  in  helglit.  There  are  a  few  loft  ier  volcanic 
monntai.'is,  as  Tongariro  (6,500  feet),  which  is 
occasionally  active;  Uuaperlini  (O.IOO  feet),  and 
Aloiint  Fgniont  are  extinct  volcanoes  above  the 
snow-line.  In  the  South  Island  Mount  Cook 
rises  to  about  13,000  feet  in  height.  New  Zea- 
land is  situated  in  the  South  I'acilii^  Ocean, 
1,300  miles  south  of  the  Australian  continent, 
and  about  8,000  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
'I'lie  entile  group  lies  between  34°  and  48' S. 
latitude  and  100    and  171)    Iv  longitude. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  umiue.stion- 
ably  one  of  the  linest  in  tlie  world.  " 'I'lie 
climate's  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet,  fertile 
is  the  isle."  The  mean  annual  tempcratnre  of 
the  (lill'erent  .sea.sons  for  the  wliole  colony  is,  in 
spring  55  ,  in  summer  63  ,  in  autumn  57°, 
and  in  winter  48  .  In  future  it  will  becoino 
the  favorite  resort  of  persons  seeking  health 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  iiossesslng,  as  it 
does  within  a  limited  area,  the  most  charming 
scenery  and  most  desirable  climate.  The  death- 
rate  is  only  10.30  per  1,000. 

The  natives  are  of  Jliilay  origin,  and  superior 
to  other  inliabiianis  of  the  I'acilic,  intellectu- 
ally and  |iliysically.  The  ^laori  is  the  average 
size  of  a  F^uropean,  viz.,  5  ft.  6  in.,  but  not  so 
well  developed.  Mentally  the  natives  are  capa- 
ble of  very  considerable  developinent,  and  may 
hereafter  fullil  Lord  .Maeaulay's  prediction  of 
them. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Gover- 
nor appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  jNlinistry,  a 
Legislative  Council  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  a  House  of  liepresenlalives  elected  by  the 
people.  Though  the  provincial  .system  of 
government  is  abolished,  the  colony  is  divi  led, 
as  heretofore,  into  the  following  provincial 
districts  : 

Auckland,  population  130,879;  Taranaki, 
population  17,999;  Wellington  (seat  of  govern- 
ment), 77,536;  Ilawke's  Bay,  34,568;  Jlarl- 
borough,  11,113;  Nelson,  30,303;  Westland, 
15,931;  Canterbury,  131,400;  Otago,  140,154; 
Chatham  Islands,  199;  total,  including  Chinese 
and  half-ca.stes,  578,483.  A.  census  "is  taken 
every  three  years.  The  last  census,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  estimated  the  population  in  round 
numbers,  exclusive  of  aborisiines,  at  607,380. 
The  Maoris,  estimated  in  1835at  3,000,000,  now 
number  about  40,000,  divided  into  many  tribes, 
and  scattered  over  an  area  of  45, 1.56  .square  miles. 
They  are  chiefly  located  in  the  North  Island. 
Only  some  3,000are  found  livin.tron  the  reserves 
provided  b^'  the  governinent  in  the  South  Island. 
The  king  (nominal)  resides  in  Waikato,  in  the 
provincial  district  of  Aucklnnd.  His  inlliience  is 
paramount  witliin  a  limited  radius.  Occasion- 
ally he  emerges  from  his  solitude  and  reaches 
tlieeontincs  of  civilization,  and  learns  Euroiieau 
vices.  He  donned  the  blue  ribbon  some  years 
ago,  and  the  outside  world  has  not  heard 
much  of  him  since.  Hecenlly,  too,  there  has 
been  a  disiiosition  to  resort  to  pagan  forms  of 
worship.  Gradually,  however,  the  barriers  are 
giving  way  before  the  rising,  ndvanciiig  tide  of 
Christian  nilluenccs,  and  though  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  aborigines  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
there  is  an  undoubted  movement  uinvard  m 
.some  districts  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  wise 
jnovision  of  .srovernment  to  give  them  power  to 
elect  members  to  represent  them  in  the  legis- 
lature, which  meets  yearly  to  make  laws  for 
the  peace,  order,  aud  gooi  govern  nieut  of  the 
colony. 
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Ni'w  Zciilimd  WHS  first  discovered  by  Tiismnn 
In  104a,  mul  survoyi'd  by  Ciiptaiii  Cook  in  1770. 
Tliereilftc'i-  it  was  frccnuiilly  visited  liy  wlmlers; 
mid  eveiitimlly  llie  lirsl  iiiissioimry  of  tlie  cross 
landed  in  1814,  and  entered  upon  his  labor  of 
love  at  the  close  of  lliat  year.  The  aposlle  of 
the  Maoris  is  llie  Uev.  Sanuiel  JIarsden,  and 
to  him  lielonirs  the  honor  of  having  i)id)liely 
unfurled  the  banner  of  the  cross  in  the  "  Greater 
Britain"  of  the  (South. 

Marsden  was  the  chaplain  at  the  penal  .set- 
tlement of  Port  .lack.soM,  and  he  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  JIaoris,  who  used  oeeasionally  to 
vi.-;it  Sydiu'y  as  working  hands  in  w  balers  and 
small  merclianlmen.  lie  built  a  hut  in  his 
jiarsonage  grounds  for  their  reception,  and  had 
as  mivny  as  thirtj'  staying  with  liim  at  one  time. 
lie  was  greatly  impressed  by  their  superiority 
over  other  savages,  and  in  1807,  when  he 
visited  England,  he  persuaded  the  t'hureh 
ilissionary  Society  to  luidcrlake  the  estab- 
lishment of  u  mi.ssiou  in  this  colony.  Delaj's 
of  various  kinds  took  place.  Just  as  the  mis- 
sion i)arty  were  about  to  leave  Sydney  on  one 
occasion,' news  arrived  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"Ma.ssucre  of  the  IJoyd"  at  the  harbor  of 
Whungaroa.  The  natives  attacked  the  vessel 
out  of  revenge  for  indignities  suffered  by  one 
of  their  chiefs  at  the  hands  of  the  captain,  the 
vessel  was  burned,  and  the  crew  and  passengers, 
amounting  to  nearly  seventy  persons,  were 
'  'lied,  only  eight  having  escaped.  Tlie  general 
horror  cau.sed  by  this  event  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  "o'er  true  tale"  of  cannibalism 
connected' with  it.  In  1814  Marsden  purcha.sed 
the  brig  "Active,"  of  110  tons  burden,  to  be 
nininly  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  mission. 
After  she  had  paid  a  preliminary  visit  to  IVew 
Zealand  to  reconnoitre,  Marsden,  on  the  19th 
November,  1814,  embarked  on  board  to  for- 
mally open  the  mission.  He  took  with  him  three 
lay  missionaries,  Kendall,  Hall,  and  King, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  an  adventurous 
friend  named  Nicholas,  and  eight  Maoris,  in- 
cluding !',  chief  named  Ruatara,  whom  he  had 
befriended  in  Sydney,  and  his  uncle,  the  far- 
famed  Hongi,  destined  ere  long  to  become  the 
most  powerful  man  in  New  Zealand.  The 
"Af'live"  first  went  to  Whangaroa,  the  scene 
of  the  Boyd  inas.sacre,  where  Marsden  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
natives,  and  afterwards  to  Hangihoua,  Huatara's 
village  ill  the  Bay  of  Islands,  We  have  a 
graphic  account  of  the  first  service,  whidi  was 
held  on  Christmas  Day.  Ruatara  enclosed 
about  half  nn  acre  of  land  with  a  rough  fence, 
erected  a  reading  desk  and  pulpit  in  the  centre, 
and  covered  the  erection  with  some  black  cloth 
he  had  brought  from  Sydney  for  the  purpose. 
He  also  arranged  some  old  canoes  on  each  side 
of  the  pulpit  as  scats  for  the  English;  the 
native  portion  of  the  congregation  was  to  sit, 
according  to  custom,  on  the  ground.  Finally 
he  rigged  up  a  fiagstall  and  ran  up  the  English 
colors.  The  service  was  begun  by  singing  the 
Old  Hundredth  Psalm.  While  the  service  was 
being  read  the  natives  stood  up,  and  sat  down 
nt  the  signals  given  by  Korokoro's  switch, 
which  was  regulated  by  the  movements  of  the 
Europeans.  Alarsden  preached  from  the  te.xt, 
"  Behold,  I  bring  yon  glad  tidings  of  great  joy," 
and  at  the  end  of  "the  sermon  Ruatara  told  the 
natives  in  their  own  language  what  the  mis- 
sionary  had  been  talking  about.  "  In  this 
manner,"  says  Marsden  iu  Lis  journal,  "the 


gospel  has  been  introduced  into  New  Zealand, 
and  1  fervently  pra^'  that  the  glor^-  of  it  may 
never  depart  from  its  inhabitants  till  lime  shall 
be  no  more."  The  whole  scene  must  have 
been  as  dianiatic  and  all'ecting  as  anything 
recorded  in  the  romance  of  missions. 

The  work  thus  inaugurated  by  .Mr.  Marsden 
and  his  coadjutors  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  ..Alissionaiy  Society  advanced  Ihii.ugh 
various  vicissitudes  until  m  the  year  of  giacc 
1841  Bishop  Selwyii  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand  (.see  Melanesian  ^Mission).  Ho 
was  a  prince  of  missioiiaiies,  and  witli  apostolic 
zeal  and  ti(l<'lity  consecrated  his  noble  talents  to 
the  cause  of  his  divine  l.onl.  There  are  many 
at  this  hour  in  the  colony  whose  lives  have  iieeu 
inlhieiiced  for  good  by  his  wise  and  truly  Chris- 
tian coun.sel.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  more 
than  one  missionary  outside  the  i)ide  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland.  The  next  to  enter  the 
field  were  the  Wesley ans. 

It  was  in  18)i2that  the  pioneers  of  Methodism 
first  set  foot  in  New  Zealand.  In  February  of 
that  j'ear  the  Rev.  Samuel  Leigh  commenced  a 
mission  in  the  North  Island,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Wesleyan 
Jlelhodist  Church  in  London.  The  first  station 
was  planted  at  Kaeo,  Whangaroa,  in  the  north- 
ernmost part  of  what  is  now  the  Auckland 
Provincial  District.  Here  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Turner,  father  of  5Ir.  C.  A\'.  Turner  of  Chri.st- 
church,  took  charge  in  18:.'^.  For  over  four 
years  the  work  was  carried  on;  but  the  soil  was 
stubborn,  little  progress  was  made,  and  at  last 
disaster  overtook  the  mission.  On  January  0th, 
1827,  Hongi  Hika,  the  famous  chief  of  the 
Ngapuhis,  "The  Naiioleon  of  New  Zealand," 
advanced  on  Whangaroa,  and  the  station  was  de- 
stroyed. !Mr.  Turner  and  liis  family,  alarmed 
in  the  night,  fied  through  the  bush  for  twenty 
miles,  to  Keri-Keri,  the  Church  of  Englantl 
mission  station  on  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The 
fugitives  were  in  serious  peril  during  their  flight, 
but  their  lives  were  .saved  by  the  chief  Patuone, 
known  afterwards  in  colonial  days  as  Edward 
Marsh,  and  near  Keri-Keri  they  were  met  by 
the  Episcopalian  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, who  with  a  party  of  natives  went  out  to 
succor  them.  On  January  31sl  the  members 
of  the  Wesleyan  JMission  left  for  New  South 
Wales.  They  did  not  long  allow  the  ground  to 
lie  idle,  however,  for  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  they  had  re-established  a  mi.ssion  in  New 
Zcidand.  The  station  was  at  Hokianga,  and  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  Revs.  John  llobbs  and 
Slack.  The  progress  of  the  work  was  at  first 
slow.  Up  to  the  middle  of  1830  tlie  mission- 
aries had  obtained  no  success,  and  were  appre- 
hensive that  orders  would  be  received  from 
England  to  break  up  the  station.  Under  this 
intpression  Mr.  Hobbs  wrote  home  requesting 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  remain  alone.  But 
a  reaction  was  at  hand.  Later  in  the  year  the 
missionaries  were  able  to  report  that  twenty- 
eight  young  men  and  boys  and  sixyonngwomen 
were  living  in  the  station  under  instruction. 
By  the  end  of  1831  there  were  .some  converts, 
and  the  first  class,  of  five  men,  was  formed. 
The  Rev.  John  Whiteley,  who  met  a  martyr's 
death  iu  the  last  war,  arrived  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands  on  May  21st,  1833.  The  mission  work 
was  now  extending,  and  needed  more  laborers. 
In  the  school  there  were  four  hundred  scholars, 
chiefs,  old  and  young  men  and  women,  and 
even  slaves.    The  first  great  success  of   the 
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miHsion  occurred  In  1834.  On  one  Sunday  In 
lliiit  year  cijfhiy  (iiu!  con vurts  wen-  haplized,  and 
fourlccn  couples  married  in  llie  niiHsion  clia|iel 
at  Mannunj,'n.  In  Decemlier  of  the  same  year 
tliere  arrived  at  lioluanga  liu^  l{i!V.  James 
Wallis,  .siill  liviiigal  Auclvland,  aflei' more  tlian 
(ifly  yearn' service  in  llie  VVesleyan  nnuislry. 
In  l.s;!."),  Willi  Mr.  Wliitcley,  lie  rounded  a  sta- 
tion at  Kawliia.  In  l.S3trtlie  Uev.  J.  IJuller, 
■well  rcmeinheied  in  ('aiilerl)ury,  canio  to  !Ne\v 
Zealand  as  tutor  to  Mr.  'riirner'.s  family.  At 
the  end  of  1837  there  were  fifteen  chapels  or 
out-sialioiisin  coniieclion  with  the  parent  chapel 
at  MaiiLninifu  and  on  the  llokianga  Uiver.  A 
jiriiilin^- -press  had  lieeii  set  up  at  the  mission 
»tatioii,  and  lliousandsof  small  hooks,  in  Maori, 
weri!  issued  iherefroin.  In  1838  ilio  mission 
house  and  store  at  Man^'uniru  were  accidentally 
burned,  their  ininales  escaped  with  dilUcully, 
and  but  little  of  their  contents  was  savetl,  de- 
spite the  jrallant  etVorls  of  the  .Maoris.  This 
year  the  worshippers  at  the  mission  chapel  at 
the  same  place  had  increased  to  a  thousand. 

The  WiHlei/dii  Church  in  the  Colon i). — On 
.Alarch  l!»lh,  l'83i»,  the  Uev.  J.  II.  Huniby,  who 
was  drowned  little  more  than  a  year  later 
in  the  Waiteniala,  arrived  from  England  to 
take  charge  of  the  mission.  He  was  acconi- 
jianlcd  by  Miss  Biimby  and  by  the  Hevs.  0. 
('reed  and  S.  Ironsides.  N'ext  year  it  was  an- 
nounced that  there  were  connected  with  the 
mission  1,300  communicants  or  accredited 
cliurch-members,  and  000  cateclinmeiis  or  per- 
sons on  trial.  In  1844  the  Uev.  Walter  Lawiy 
landed  at  Auckland,  anil  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  a  college  in  that  town,  and  a  native 
model  school  at  the  Tliiee  Kings.  In  WTm  the 
Australian  ('oiiference  was  formed,  the  first  .ses- 
^ion  being  helil  in  Sydiii'y,  under  the  presidency 
<if  the  Uev.  \V.  B.  Ho'yce.  This  ('oiifereiiee 
undertook  the  control  of  the  New  Zealand  Mis- 
sions. By  that  time  the  Weslcyan  Cliurch  in 
this  colony  had  10  circuits  or  stations,  '10 
European  ministers,  .')08  European  ami  3,070 
j^Iaori  members,  ^,514  European  and  7,r)itO  Maori 
adhercnls,  733  European  and  4.418  Maori  Sun- 
day scholars,  1!)  churches  for  Europeans  and  74 
for  Maoris,  "21  other  preaching  places  for  Eu- 
ropeans, and  \'i\  for  Maoris.  The!  history  of  the 
English  Wesleyan  Church,  under  tlu;  Australian 
Conference,  is  one  of  steady  progress;  that  of 
the  Maori  Church  one  of  disaster.  Through  Ilio 
spread  of  the  Ilau-hau  (a  tribe  living  in  the  Wai- 
kalo  valley  south  of  Auckland)  superstition,  and 
the  diminiilion  in  the  numbers  of  the  native  race, 
the  meinhersliip  fell  from  thousands  to  a  few 
Imndicds.  The  brave  Whileley  was  shot  at 
AVhitcclifTsin  1809,  by  the  men  to  whose  welfare 
he  had  devoted  a  litetime,  and  for  a  time  the 
JIaori  Wesleyan  Cliurch,  like  the  other  native 
churches,  in  the  North  Island  at  all  events, 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  almost  swept  away. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence,  and  yet  not  strange, 
that  both  societies  should  have  almost  analogous 
experience.  Early  in  the  field,  and  enjoying 
signal  blessing  in  their  work,  we  find  the  Wes- 
leyan missionaries  full  of  gladness;  iinou  they 
wore,  in  1869,  filled  with  sorrow  and  dismay  at 
the  disasters  brought  on  by  war  and  supers!  itiou. 
Very  similar  was  the  ordeal  through  which  the 
Church  Jlissionnry  Society  had  to  pass.  The 
first  bishop  of  that  Society  (Sehvyn)  traversed 
the  colony  by  land  and  sea,  and  wrote  home: 
"Everywhere  I  see  the  people  eager  for  in- 
struction, meeting  for  daily  prayers,  keeping 


\\w  Sabbath,  learning  to  read  portions  of  (iod's 
Woril  translated  into  their  language:  in  short.  I 
seem  to  see  a  nalion  born  in  a  day."  Then 
followed  the  war  and  lis  attendant  evils,  which 
seemed  fora  time  to  completely  arrest  missioicy 
operations  in  New  Zealand.  It  wasnotimtil  1841 
thill  the  PieslM  lerian  Church  entered  upon  this 
field  of  lalioi.  'llie  Ueformed  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  seiil  out  two  saintly  men, 
]^Iessis.  Diiniiin  and  liiglis.  The  former  is  the 
patriarch  ministei  of  Eo.xton,  who  takesa  warm 
iiiierest  in  the  evangeli/.alion  of  the  naiives; 
the  hitler  is  the  ex-mi.ssionary  of  the  New  Heb- 
rides who  has  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  the  language  of  that  interesiing  people. 
IJoth  the  I'resliylerian  Jhurch  of  IS'ew  Zcal.and 
and  the  Church  of  (Jiago  and  Soulhland  t;ike  a 
deep  interest  in  the  aborigines,  and  for  niaiiy 
years  have  employed  agents  specially  11111011,'' 
them.  The  Uev.  Mr.  Blake,  M.A.,  laborell 
successfully  in  the  South,  while  ^Icssrs.  lloiiore 
and  Mil.soii  have  toiled  in  the  North  Island 
amid  many  discouragemeiils,  l)ut  not  without 
some  measure  of  encouragement.  !Mr.  Hoiioie, 
ill  1889,  reported  to  the  committee  that  "the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  the  iMaoris  in  some 
parts  of  his  district  would  compare  fiivoralily 
with  that  of  an  eipial  number  of  Europeans." 
From  many  direciions  prayers  ascend  in  behalf 
of  the  Maoris  that  they  may  be  saved.  The 
IJaiuists  of  New  Zealand  were  not  nnmindful 
of  the  Maoris,  but  could  not  well  overtake  the 
work.  However,  a  Christian  friend  communi- 
cated with  .Mr.  Spnrgeon  and  succeeded  in 
liaviiig  a  niissioimiy  sent  from  the  Pastor's 
College  to  labor  in  the  Norlh  Island.  The 
Salvation  Army  also  has  peueiraled  into  the 
dark  places  of  heathenism,  and  in  its  own 
way  arrested  the  attention  of  the  natives.  How 
far  it  has  influenced  the  n;itive  mind  and 
heart  it  is  difilcult  to  coii,iecture.  Enough  has 
been  stated  to  make  it  evident  that  the  gospel 
through  diverse  agencies  has  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  society,  both 
European  and  native.  The  desideratum  in  the 
colony  at  this  moment  is  the  moving  of  (Jod's 
Spirit  \\\wn  the  people.  Meantime  the  work  of 
organization  progre.s.sed  steadily.  The  Church 
of  England,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Bishop 
S<'hvyii,  hail  its  foundations  laid  firmly.  The 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  its  infancy  turned  its 
thoughts  to  the  "  Brighter  Britain  of  the  South" 
as  a  suitable  field  for  emigration.  Hither, 
therefore,  her  wise  sons  came  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  Dr.  Burns,  and  under  the  .serene 
southern  sky  unfurled  the  blue  banner  of  Prcs- 
byterianism.  Hence  Otago  and  Southland  bear 
the  impress  of  Kno.v  on  the  educational  and 
ecclesiastical  .systems  formulated  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  colony.  Happily  from  one  end 
of  New  Zealand  to  the  other  the  leading  Pres- 
bj'teriaii  churches  of  the  world  are  blended 
into  on(:  brotherhood,  and  the  antipodes  pre- 
sent to  the  world  an  undivided  and  .sacred  one- 
ness, except  in  so  far  as  Otago  and  Simthland 
are  geographically  and  otherwise  a  distinct  and 
separate  synod  for  a  time.  The  We8le3'an 
Church,  as  already  indicated,  developed  mar- 
vellously. From  being  an  outpost  it  began  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  duly  constituted  organiza- 
tion. 

In  1874  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  this  colony 
had  grown  to  such  dimensions  that  the  New 
Zealand  Conference  was  formed,  with  aduiini.s- 
trative  but  not  legislative  functions.    The  lirst 
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Bcssioii  WH.M  held  in  ("hrlst  Chiirch,  nnd  the  hile 
Hcv.  Tluiiniis  Ihuhlh',  u  vutt'iiin  of  thi-  I'liily 
thiV'H,  was  elt'i'U'd  prcsidi'iit.  There  were  then 
114  European  and  \'i  native  clmrelies,  wilii  148 
oilier  preacliinj;  plaees.  The  ininiiilers,  includ- 
ing Hupernunieraries.  uiiMslonaries,  and  proha- 
tioners,  numbered  5(1,  There  were  198  local 
jireachers,  170  claMsdeaders*,  2, Oil?  church  nieni- 
uers,  3il,793  attendantu  at,  public  worship,  nn<i 
8,400  Hunday-scliolars,  with  UOO  teachers. 

Since  the  eslabli.slinient  i)f  the  New  Zealand 
Conference  the  chiurh  has  more  than  doubled 
Its  lueinbersliip,  and  the  work  among  the  Maoris 
has  shown  signs  of  revival.  According  to  tlie 
statistics  presented  to  the  last  ('onlerence,  there 
■were,  at  the  end  of  1H88,  W'i  European  and  Itl 
native  Wesleyan  churches,  274  European  and 
:.!}  Alaori  other  preaching  places,  85  miinslers, 
843  European  and  4(1  Maori  local  preachers, 
23(5  European  and  13  iMaori  dassdeaders,  7,1'Jl 
European  and  2U4  Maori  church-niend)ers,  5.050 
persons  on  trial  for  niendjersliip,  47,IH(0  Euro- 
pean and  2,70(1  native  attendants  at  public  wor- 
ship, and  18,033  Sunday-scholars  with  2,030 
teachers.  What  a  contrast  these  figures  present 
to  those  of  1855,  when  the  European  Chinch 
members  were  but  500,  while  those  of  the  Maori 
race  numbered  3,000. 

The  iirincipal  feature  of  Wesleyan  Church 
history  of  recent  years  has  been  the  movement 
for  separation  from  the  Austrahi'iian  General 
Conference,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
ference with  legislative  powers  in  New  Zealand. 
A  proj)08ition  to  effect  this  was  rejected  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Conference  in  Christ 
Church  in  1884.  The  principal  reforms  which 
the  advocates  of  separation  wished  to  ellect  in 
the  church  were  two — firstly,  the  extension  of 
the  term  of  the  itinerancy,  so  as  to  enable  min- 
isters, with  the  consent  of  their  congregations, 
to  remain  at  one  station  for  more  than  three 
years;  and,  secondly,  the  recognilion  as  church- 
members  of  godly  persons  who  do  not  meet  in 
class.  After  the  rejection  of  the  proposals  for 
independence  in  1884  it  was  hoped  that  the 
General  Conference  would  grant  these  reforms 
to  the  whole  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  Aus- 
tralasia. The  last  meeting  of  that  conference, 
however,  passed  over  without  this  being  done, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  New  Zealand  Wesleyans  in  conse- 
quence. 

Nor  did  the  Congregationalists  and  Baptists 
fail  to  organize  themselves  into  imions.  The 
manifold  advantages  of  these  unions  and  con- 
ferences are  recognized  specially  in  relation  to 
■work  in  other  parts  of  the  worhf.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing featiu'e  in  the  colony  to  tinil  the  missionary 
spirit  universally  dillused  through  all  the  evan- 
gelical denominations.  In  every  instance  aid  is 
given  to  missions  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
while  eagerly  prosecuting  evangelistic  work 
and  building  up  the  cause  of  Christ  in  New 
Zealand  itself.  Home-mission  work  is  best  fos- 
tered by  evangelizing  the  regions  beyond. 

The  churches  of  New  Zealand  have  sought 
from  the  beginning  to  make  the  adjacent  i.slands 
of  the  Pacific  the  chief  centre  of  evangelization. 
Bishop  Selwyn  not  only  attended  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  colony,  but  established  successfully 
an  important  nnssion  in  Melanesia,  with  Norfolk 
as  headquarters.  In  1855  the  martyr  Bishop 
Pattesou  was  appointed  to  take  the  oversight 
thereof.    It  is  now  a  diocese  of  New  Zealand, 


nnd  the  present  bishop  (son  of  Bishop  Selwyn) 
has  a  seat  in  the  Cieneral  Synod. 

The  Presbyterian  ("hurch  Ims  devoted  its 
attention  soeciallv  to  work  anmng  the  aborigi- 
nes of  the  New  lli'brides.  'I'his  field  is  sacred, 
not  only  by  the  blood  of  Williams,  but  also  by 
(he  bhxKl  of  tlie  devoted  Gordons.  The  Uev. 
W.  Watt  and  his  wife  have  laliored  tlu're  on 
the  island  of  Tanna  for  twitnty-one  years,  and 
at  length  the  cheering  intelligence  reaches  the 
colony  of  spiritual  quickening.  The  isliiiid  of 
And)rim  was  occ\ipied  by  the  faithful  mission- 
ary Charles  Murray  and  his  <levoled  wife,  who 
was  taken  from  his  side.  This  island  is  now  to 
be  occupied  by  another  laborer.  Besides  these 
Messrs.  Milne  and  .Michelsen  are  toiling  at 
Ngun  ,  and  Spl,  and  Mr.  Sniail  was  recently 
ordii'aed  and  appointed  to  this  proiiiisiiig  fiehl 
of  1,1  nor.  The  group  of  islands  which  bear  lliis 
name  are  situated  to  the  northeast  of  New  Cale- 
donia and  to  the  west  of  the  Mjis,  in  south  l.iti- 
tiide  between  14^  and  20  ,  estimated  at  2,500 
Niuare  miles  The  group  embraces  Espirilu 
Santo,  Mallicollo,  Ambnm,  Aiieilyum,  Ero- 
iiiiinga,  Tanna,  etc.  The  inhabilants,  variously 
estimated  at  from  f  ,000  to  150,000,  are  largely 
savage,  though  a  goodly  number  are  in  touch 
with  the  gospel.  There  are  in  all  17  Euro- 
ocan  missionaries  connected  with  the  mission, 
llesides  these  more  tliiiii  100  native  teachers  per- 
form the  otlices  of  |)ieacliers,  evangelists,  and 
teachers  on  twenty  dilfercnt  islands. 

Thus  the  churches  of  New  Zealand  co-operate 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  tlie  Pres- 
byterian Churches  of  Canada  and  Au.stralia  in 
evangelizing  the  New  llebrideans.  The  Word 
of  G(h1  has  been  translated  in  the  languages  of 
several  islands.  The  climate  is  trying  in  some 
parts,  and  the  French  for  a  time  menaced  the 
mission,  but  hitlierto  the  Lord  has  blessed  and 
protected  His  work  in  these  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  Wesleyan  Church  dispatched  the  Uev. 
G.  Brown  to  New  liritaiu,  with  .some  helpers 
from  Tonga  and  Fiji.  I'nfortunatel}'  four  of 
these  men  were  murdered.  Still  the  work  was 
prosecuted  with  zeal  and  firmness,  and  now 
solid  progress  has  been  made. 

The  Congrcgationalists  have  co-operated  \vith 
the  London  Missionaiy  Society,  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way  gave  monetary  help,  tliougii  they  have 
no  disliiict  organization  otherwise  of  their  own 
in  the  Pacific,  nor  do  they  employ  any  mission- 
aries of  their  own.  Tlie  Bai)tisis,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  specially  interested  in  India,  and 
have  sent  two  ladies  to  engage  in  zenana  work. 
Considering  the  limited  membership  of  this 
church,  they  have  done  noble  .service  for  the 
Lord  in  establishing  this  imiiortant  mis.sion. 

From  the  above  outline  it  will  appear  that 
New  Zealand  is  not  unmindful  of  her  duty  to 
the  heathen  in  tlie  South  Sea  Islands.  The 
results  achieved  may  not  appear  to  critics  com- 
me_isurate  with  the  treasure  and  blocd  ex- 
pended, nevertheless  real  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  various  organizations  employed 
in  ])reaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  I'lie 
church,  however,  is  only  now  fully  awakening 
to  the  magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  Pacific  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  Mean- 
while the  wonder  is  to  see  so  many  islands 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  tlie  habitations  of 
horrid  crueltv  now  enjoying  the  light  and  love 
of  heaven.  The  results  cannot  be  tabulated  by 
pen  and  ink.    There  shall  come  from  these 
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loutlicin  M'lis  mi  iiinuincritMc  rompimy  wliich 
no  iiiiiii  can  iiuinlii'i',  of  all  iiiiliiiiiM  mid  ItiiiilrcilM 
mill  people  mill  loiii;iii'M.  Kvcii  so,  roiiie,  Ijoril 
Jt'HUs,  mill  reijjii  over  tht'se  lovely  Isles  of  llu; 
sen  ! 

iMlHsioiimv  societies  ill  work  in  New  Zeiiliiliil: 
C  M.  S.,  Willi  itH  sliitions  ill  the  llnee  dioccM'.s 
of  Ailekimid,  Wiiiiipii,  mid  Weliiii>;loii;  15  or- 
diiiiied  iiiiMsioiimies,  '^  iiiiordiiiiied,  515  eliiircli- 
ineiiiliers  Tliiir  work  is  miioiig  the  Maoris. 
Wesleyiiii  Melliodist  Missioimry  Sociely,  wilii  a 
large  nmiilier  of  siaiioiis;  'M4  cliurclies.  Prim- 
itive Melliodist  Missionary  Society,  with  stii- 
tlonsat  Aiickliind.  Dniieiliti,  Oaniani,  Wuiinate, 
South  Invercavfiill;  'J7!l  cliiirch-nieinliers.  ;ili na- 
tive vvorkciM,  10  scliools,  Dili  scholars.  United 
Methodist  Free  Chinches,  with  stations  at  Ad- 
dington,  Auckland,  ('hrisielinrch,  Malvern, 
Na|)ier,  O.xford,  Umigioiii,  Ueeflon,  Hichinond, 
Wellington,  AVeslpoil  and  Cliiirleston,  iiikI 
W(KHlville;  80  native  workers,  Hi»H  ehiirch-inein- 
ber.s.  Colonial  mid  Co'ilinental  Society,  North 
Gcrinan  Missionary  Siu'iety,  Seventh  Day  Acl- 
ventists  (Ainericii). 

Mew^ton,  John,  Jr.,  b.  Lodiana,  India, 
1838.  He  was  the  eldest  of  tlie  four  sons 
of  Hcv.  John  Newton,  8r..  who  were  all 
born  in  India  and  educated  in  America.  John, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  griiduated  at  the 
medical  college  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, went  to  India  independently  of  the 
Boau'l,  became  a  member  of  the  mission  in  1860, 
and  was  afterwards  ordained  to  the  ministry  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Lodiana.  His  ttrsl  regular 
work  as  a  doctor  was  at  Kupoorlhiila,  but  from 
186(5  to  1880  he  was  stationed  at  Sabathoo, 
where  he  had  a  dispensary.  After  Dr.  Newton 
■was  posted  there,  the  jioor-house,  established 
forty  years  before,  became  the  Leper  Asylum. 
As  a  physician,  he  took  sjiecial  interest  in  the 
lepers,  and  experimented  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering some  mediciiu^  that  might  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  He  built  several 
Louses  near  the  mission-house  that  be  might 
the  more  effectively  miiuster  to  his  patients. 
Considering  them  not  as  medical  patients  only, 
but  as  the  poor  who  needed  the  gospel,  he 
bad  a  small  building  erected,  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  a  dispensary  and  a  chapel, 
and  there  the  lepers  as.seml)led  daily  for  wor- 
ship, on  the  Lord's  Day  holding  special  ser- 
vices. Dr.  Newton  was  an  earnest  jireacher, 
skilful  physician,  and  an  excellent  writer. 
Though  of  scholarly  turn,  be  was  much  en- 
gaged in  itineration,  bazaar  preacliing,  and  labor 
among  the  soldiers  of  tlie  local  garrison.  His 
most  responsible  charge  was  that  (if  the  Lepc 
Asylum,  having  89  inmates.  A  missiouary  ns- 
sociate  thus  speaks  of  him  after  bis  death: 
"  No  love  in  this  dark  world  has  ever  seemed 
to  me  so  much  like  the  Saviour's  as  that  of  Dr. 
Newton  for  bis  lepers."  A  correspondent  of 
one  of  the  Indian  newspapers  says:  "  He  was  a 
true  missionary,  obeying  in  the  letter  and  in 
the  spirit  the  command  given  to  the  first  mis- 
sionaries, not  only,  'preach,  saying  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand,'  but,  *  heal  the  sick, 
cletinse  the  lepers."  He  did  this  so  far  as  medi- 
cal skill  and  sanitary  science  enabled  him." 

Dr.  Newtoudied  July  20th,  1880,  of  caucerof 
the  stomach,  after  a  period  of  great  suffering. 
The  funeral  was  numerously  attended  by  Euro- 
peans and  natives.  Soldiers  who  loved  him  car- 
ried the  cofflu  from  the  house  to  the  cemetery. 


His  father,  who  had  been  tifly  years  a  missionary 
ill  India,  read  a  part  of  llie  kpiseopal  service, 
closing  with  an  luldress.  The  hymn,  "  Home  at 
last,  my  labor's  done,"  was  sung.  The  mission 
NiiV:  "His  line  endowiiH'iils,  ihoroiigli  knowl- 
eifge  of  the  language,  great  devotion  to  the  work, 
make  his  removal  a  severe  loss  to  the  missiou- 
ary ciiuse." 

\(>)4»«»r,  a  city  ill  South  Travaneore,  India, 
itdO  mile-,  soiiili  'of  .Madias,  llindiiism,  .Mo- 
haiiimi  iImiiIsiii,  devil  worship,  and  various 
forms  of  degrading  superstitions  are  met  with 
among  the  Hindus,  Piilyars,  and  aiiorigines 
w  ho  compose  the  population.  The  caste  system 
jirevails,  and  the  marriage  lies  are  very  loose. 
The  climate  is  hot,  and  in  some  |)aits  very  un- 
healthy; average  te!n])erature  80  F.;  annual 
rainfall,  50  inches.  Mission  station  London 
^lissionary  Society  (1H28);  1  ndssionary,  1  lay- 
worker  and  wife,  1  femal(!  missioiimy,  60  out- 
stations,  4  native  ministers,  1,112  church-mem- 
bers, 4*  Salibalh-schools,  2, 140 scholars,  42  day- 
schools,  2,678  scholars. 

Xt'iR  Pc'M'Ot*  VcTitloii.— The  Nez  Perces 
beloiiiis  to  the  languages  of  North  Aiuerica,  and 
is  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  Idaho.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  "Gospel  of  .Matthew  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Spaulding  of  the  Oregon  Mission 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  was  first  printed  in 
Oregon  in  1845,  and  was  reprinted  by  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  1871.  A  translation 
of  the  Gospel  of  John  was  made  by  the  Hev, 
George  Ainslee,  and  printed  by  the  Presbyteriau 
Board  of  Publication  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

(Specimen  verse.     Matthew  28  :  19.) 

Kunkl ;  wiwlhnath,*  awltaaishkalikith,  nyl- 
kaahliph,  wlwatashph,  Awibaptainaiiklth  Jm- 
muua  Pishitpim  wanikitph,  wah  Miahspim. 
Wanikitph,  Wah  Holy  Ghostnlm  wanikitph. 

iVK^aiifra  or  €lilnyaiiH  YerNion.— The 

Ng'anga  belongs  to  the  Bantu  family  of  Afri- 
can languages,  and  is  spoken  by  tribes  living 
around  Lake  Nyassa.  In  1886  the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland  published  the  New 
Testament  in  that  language. 

IVKkaiiKpliii,  in  the  jyovince  of  Kwang- 
tung,  China.  Station  of  the  Knglish  Presby- 
terian Mission  among  the  Ilakkas. 

^'irombe,  town  in  the  Congo,  West  Africa, 
between  Lukolela  and  Equator  station.  Mis- 
sion station  Baptist  !Mi.ssionary  Society;  3  mis- 
sionaries, 15  church  members,  36  scholars,  38 
Sabbath-scholars. 

IVltiina,  a  volcanic  i.sle  among  the  southern- 
most New  Hebrides,  Melanesia;  has 800  inhabi- 
tants. Station  of  the  New  Hebrides  Mission, 
supported  by  the  Chtirch  of  Otago.  A  congre- 
gation of  40  church-members,  among  whom  is 
the  chief,  who  had  to  dismiss  9  wives  before 
baptism. 

^'Kiiiia  Version.— The  Ngima  belongs  to 
the  Melanesian  languages,  and  is  spoken  in  the 
New  Hebrides.  In  the  year  1870  the  Rev. 
Peter  ^Milne  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  Zealand  settled  there.  In  1882  he  pub- 
lished his  translation  of  the  Gospels  of  John 
and  Slatthew  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foieign  Bible  Society.  Besides  these  two 
Gospels,  the  same  Society  published  in  1886  the 
other  two  Gospels,  and  the  Acts,  also  translated 
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by  Mr.  Milne,  who  rliiims  tlint  Ills  frnnslnllons 
Itri'  iiit('lligll)li'  tu  itlioilt  7, (1(H)  people.  (M'  the 
Numi'i  version  iiltoiit  a,(W()  iwirlions  of  llie 
(jirlpliire  hiive  thil.H  fur  been  dlNposed  of. 

IV'lilM  ImIiiiiiIn,  a  Mniitll  itroup  lyin^'  to  the 
^ve.st  of  Sutnutra,  in  liitiliiile  1  iioVtIi,  is  com 
posed  of  one  larjfe  island  and  several  islets, 
and  is  part  of  the  Dutch  Uesidency  of  easi 
Coast,  Suiiiatra.  Area,  'J.W;)  .sipiareiniles.  'I'h<! 
Kheidsli  .Missionary  Society  has  2  stations  on 
the  main  island,  at  (iiinon^'  hitoii  and  Ka^nilo, 
lioth  (III  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  The  popu- 
lation is  estiinuled  at  ^>f!(l,U()(l,  who  s]ieak  a  dis- 
tinctive laiifTuap',  into  which  portions  of  ilie 
Blhle  have  heeu  translated. 

!\'Ih»  VorMoii.— The  Nias  l>elon>;s  to  the 
3Ialiiysiaii  lan>;ua^eM,  and  is  spoken  in  the  island 
of  Is'iii.s,  near  Siiiiialra.  Uev.  J.  Deiniiiger  re- 
(•eiilly  undertook  a  translation  of  tlie  Scriptures 
into  this  laiifruage.  lie  was  especially  Htl(!d 
for  such  a  work,  for  he  had  conmiittcd  the  lan- 
ifuajjte  to  writing,  and  had  prepared  a  granmiar 
in  Mias.  At  tlie  icMpicst  of  the  Hhcnish  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  IJritish  and  Foreign  Hili'e 
iSociet  V  priiitcil  at  London,  in  1874,  an  experi- 
nienlid  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  The 
Book  of  (jenesis  lias  also  l)een  i)repaie(l  for  the 
press  by  the  siiiiie  translator. 

(Specimen  verse.    Luke  22  :  70.) 

Ando-  wa  lawA'o  Ira   raa'afofu:   Ya'ugo  hOlo 

<ia  BOgl  0*110  Luwaldiii)     Ba  inaiua'o  la  hor& 

iando:   latnl  ande  manu&'o,  me  Ia'6do  ande  8§ 

la.ando. 

lyicnrniriia,  a  republic  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca, bounded  north  by  Iloudtirns,  ea.st  by  the 
C'aribhean  Sea,  south  by  Costa  Hica.  and  west 
by  Pauilic  (Jcean.  Area,  iiboiit  4i(,5<)0  scpiare 
miles.  The  principal  mountains  are  in  a  range 
from  10  to  !20  miles  back  of  the  west  coast,  and 
niiining  luirallel  to  it,  sometimes  rising  in  high 
volcanic  cones,  sometimes  subsiding  into  low 
plains  or  places  of  slight  elevation,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  line  of  volcanic  action, 
and  Nicaragua  is  marked  by  .some  very  high 
volcanoes.  The  Coco  River,  which  ri.ses  iu  the 
hegovia  Moimlaiiis,  is  the  longest  of  Central 
America,  its  course  being  about  a5()  miles.  The 
San  Juan  Kiver,  120  miles  long,  is  tlic  only  out- 
let of  the  beautiful  hikes  of  Managua  and 
Nicaragua.  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals, 
especially  gold  and  .silver.  Climate,  except  in 
the  veiy  highest  portions,  is  essentially  tropical; 
the  norilieast  part  is  very  damp,  rainfall  is 
moderate.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  particularly 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  where  all  tropical  fruits 
and  plants  thrive  abundantly.  Population  is 
about  350,000,  consisting  of  aborigines,  mulat- 
toes,  negroes,  and  mi.xed  races.  The  full- 
blooded  Indians,  who  are  civilized ,  are  a  sober 
and  industrious  race,  but  the  half-breeds  arc 
lazy,  vicious,  and  ignorant.  Education  is  at  a 
low  ebb.  The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholic, 
and  other  religions  are  not  publicly  tolerated. 
The  chief  industry  is  cattle-raising. 

The  capital,  Managua,  has  8,000  inhabitants. 
Other  cities  are:  St.  Leon,  the  former  capital, 
25,000;  and  Nicanigna,  8,500.  The  constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed  1858.  It  provides  for  a  con- 
gress, the  members  of  both  houses  to  be  elected 
by  universal  suffrage.  The  President  is  elected 
for  four  years.     The  Nicaragua  Canal,  when 


completed,  will  add  greatly  to  the  importaiico 
and  hidspcrily  of  the  republic. 

.Mission  work  in  Nicaraiiuii  is  cariicd  on  by 
the  Moravian  lirethren  in  the  coast  region 
called  the  .Mos<iuito  Coast  (((.v.),  whicll  was 
formerly  an  iiKlependcnt  territory  under  the 
protectorate  of  Uieat  ISritain,  but  is  now,  by 
treaty  of  18(10,  a  part  tif  Nicaragua.  Recently 
(I8'l()(  permission  has  lieeii  given  the  Moravians 
by  the  Nicaraguan  Government  to  follow  their 
converts  into  the  interior,  from  which  the  mis- 
sionaries have  been  .jealously  excluded. 

IV'i<-<>l>lir  ImIiiikIm  ar<'  a  small  group  of  isl- 
ands attached  to  liriiish  India,  lying  in  the 
Bay  of  Heiigal,  northea.st  of  Sumatra  and  south 
of  the  Andaman  Islands.  There  are  IS  largo 
islands  and  12  small  oiii's.  Great  Nicohnr  is 
80  miles  long,  and  from  12  to  15  m!hs  wide. 
The  islands  are  well  wooded  and  fertile. 
Cocoa-nuts  are  raised  in  great  abundance.  Tl..- 
aborigines  aic  allied  to  the  hill-liibes  of  For- 
mosa. The  Nicobar  swallow  is  the  liuilder  of 
the  edible  birds'  nests,  so  highly  iiii/ed  by  the 
Chinese,  and  they  are  the  principal  exports  to- 
gether with  b(3che-de-mer,  tortoise-shell,  and 
ambergris. 

jMission  work  is  carried  on  iu  these  islands  by 
the  Danish  Mission  Society. 

Ki('4>liiir  VcTnloii.— The  Nicobar  belongs 
to  the  Malaysian  languages,  and  is  spoken  in 
the  Nicobar  Islands,  Hay  of  Bengal.  The  Rev. 
F.  A.  Ralpstorll  of  the^Ioravian  Brethren  Mis- 
sionary Society  is  preparing  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament. 

IV'i('OiiU'<li»,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  Western 
Turkey,  (id  miles  from  Constaniinoiile,  at  the 
bead  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  It  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Bitliynia,  being  built  by 
Nicomcdes  I.  in  204  ii.c,  and  during  ih<'  Roman 
Empire  it  was  fre(iuently  used  as  an  imperial 
residence.  Under  Turki.sh  rule  it  decicased 
very  much  in  importance,  but  has  grown  again 
since  the  extension  of  the  railway  from  Constan- 
linople  into  the  interior  of  the  province.  Its 
Turkish  name  is  Ismidt. 

Mission  station  of  the  Western  Turkey  Mis- 
sion of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1840).  It  is  a  num- 
ber of  years  since  any  missionary  families  have 
resided  there,  largely  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lence of  malaria;  Baide/.ag,  .just  across  the  bay, 
aiul  Adaba/.ar,  about  80  miles  inland,  being 
more  healthy.  There  is  a  successful  work  iu 
Nicomedia,  and  a  church  with  a  native  pastor, 

IViifriitU,  a  seaport  and  the  ploce  of  greatest 
commercial  importance  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  main  island  of  Japan;  popidation,  44,470 
(1887).  The  city  is  neatly  laid  out;  the  streets 
levelled,  paved  with  gravel,  well  drained, 
cleaned,  and  lighted  with  coal-oil  obtained  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  has  a  flourishing  inland 
trade,  and  contains  national  and  private  banks, 
a  government  hospital,  and  a  school  of  foreign 
languages.  Mi.s,sion  stiUionof  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
(1883);  5  mis.sionaries,  4  nnssionaries'  wives,  5 
other  ladies,  15  native  helpers,  7  out-stations,  3 
churches,  226  church-members,  3  schools,  385 
scholars.  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  U.  S.  A. 
15  church-members. 

Ninglisia,  prcfectural  city  in  extreme  north 
part  of  province  of  Kan-suh,  Northwest  China, 
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xituiited  OH  tlio  Yellow  River.     Mission  stiitlon 
C'liiiiH  Inland  Mission  (1HN5);  5  niisMiouaries. 

^Illirkwoll,  prefect u ml  eity  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Npinliwui,  Kiistcrn  Cliiim,  noriliwest  of 
llidi^'cliiiu  and  soiitli  of  NnnliinL'.  .Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  Cliina  Inland  .Mission  (1M74);  4  niis- 
sioinirirs,  2  native  helpers,  1  chureli  4!ichurcli- 
nieinhcrH,  5  cluipelH,  4  uiit-Htatious,  1  scbuol,  10 
sclioiars. 

%iliK|t4»,  oi f    tlu.'   live   treaty  ports  of 

Clilna.  opened  i<i  foreigners  liy  the  treaty  of 
1H4'J,  is  one  of  Ijii!  most  important  cities  of  thu 
empire,  and  I  lie  priiicipjd  einporinm  of  tho 
Chekiiiniu'  province.  It  stands  east  of  the  monn- 
tiiins.  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  tlic  Takiii 
'ir  Nin.irpo  Hiver,  10  ndlesfrom  its  month.  Tho 
lid  wall  surrounding;  it,  25  feet  hii,di  ami  lU 
I  eel  liroad,  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
'I'h'Mcare  the  \isual  gates  of  all  Chinese  walled 
cities,  i:ortli,  east,  south,  and  west,  and  two 
others,  he-iides  two  passages  for  Ixiats,  in  the  5 
miles  circuit.  The  |>rincipal  striking  l)uildinK8 
are  the  large  ice-houses;  the  »ingpo  pagoda, 
ItiO  feel  hi;;h;  and  the  Drum-tower,  built  earlier 
Ihiin  the  l.llh  century.  Temples  and  monas- 
teries are  mnnerous,  and  very  lnln(l.sonu^  The 
liouses  are  mostly  built  of  brick,  ami  are  usu- 
ally of  but  one  siory.  The  city  suH'ered  from 
the  ravages  of  theinsurgents  during  the  Tai- 
ping  rebellion,  when  it  was  occupied  for  six 
months  (lHti4). 

The  foreign  trade  of  Ningpo  is  (pnte  consid- 
erable. Silks,  cottons  (Nankeen  takes  its  name 
from  this  city),  straw  hats,  wldte-wood  carv- 
ings, are  the  principal  products.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Knglish  forces  on  the  12tb  of  Oc- 
tober, 1841,  after  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  Chiiduii,  was  sueeessfidly  stormed. 

The  clinnite  of  Ningpo  is  variable:  the  usual 
range  of  temperature  is  from  SO^-KK)  F.  The 
rainfall  is  excessive.  The  population  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  plain  is  estimated  at  otK),- 
OOrt.  A  distinctive  dialect  is  spoken,  called  the 
Ningpo. 

Allssion  station  of:  A.  B.  M.  U.  (1843);  1 
missionary  and  wife,  3  physicians  and  wives,  3 
other  ladies,  14  out-stations,  15  native  preac.i- 
ers,  7  cliurches,  348  church-members,  3  Sunday- 
schools,  l(iO  .scholars,  9  .schools,  185  scholars. 
Presbyterian  C'hurch  (North),  1844;  3  mis.sion- 
aries  and  wives,  3  other  ladies,  37  native  assist- 
ants, 31  out-stations,  lOchurclies,  5  self-support- 
ing, 760  comnnndcants,  It  schools,  141  scholars. 
C.  M.  S.  (18481;  3  missionaries,  3  female  nus- 
sionaries,  4  native  nunisters,  100  Christians,  1 
college,  3  schools,  71  scholars.  China  Inland 
Mission  (1857);  3  out-stations  with  a  total  of  107 
communicants.  Free  Methodists,  3  iiinerant 
preachers,  10  local  iireacliers,  379  church -mem- 
bers, 4  chai)els,  9  iircaching  places,  3  Sunday- 
schools,  23  scholars. 

\iiijK|)o   C'ollnqiiial    VerNfoii.  —  The 

Ningpo  belonirs  to  the  languages  of  China,  and 
is  spoken  in  Ningpo  and  vieiinly.  An  edition 
of  tlie  Chinese  New  Testament  in  tlu;  Ningpo 
colloipnal  was  published  at  London  in  1868  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Uev.  Messrs.  F.  F.  Gough 
and  Hud.son  Taylor.  The  American  Bible 
Society  publisheil  a  re-revised  edition  in  1880. 
An  edition  in  Roman  characters,  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  E.  C.  Lord  of  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  Mis- 
sion (who  had  previously  issued  a  translation 
of  Isaiah  in  1870),  was  published  in  1874.    In 


1871  the  American  Biltle  Society  pulilished  the 
liooks  of  Genesis  and  Kxodus,  lK)th  translated 
by  the  Rev.  II.  V.  Rttnkin.  'I'lie  Aniericaii 
Bible  Society,  whicli  Inid  already  publisheil  tlie 
New  Testament  between  1853  and  185l»,  in- 
tends to  pul)lisli  the  Old  Teslan>ent  in  this  dia- 
lect. At  present  a  represenlalivc  committee  is 
at  work  revising  the  New  Testament. 

(Sjieciiuen  rerne.     John  3  :  10) 
Roimm. 

iDg-we  Jing-ming  ie-«th  Bh<i-kiBn>zdng  ta» 
ka-go  din-(y,  we  s-16h  Gyi-zi-go  doh-yiang 
ng-ts,  8-tch  veen-pah  slang-iihig  Gyl  cii-kwu 
feh-we  mlb-diao,  tu  boo  tch-4i6b  iiong-yiin 
weh-ming. 

^liiKluik,  district  in  tho  provltico  of  Fiih- 
kien,  China.  Station  of  the  C.  M.  S.;  370 
connnunicants,  91  scholars. 

IVlNlH't,  llt'lir)',  1).  September  2d.  1818,  at 
Laurieston,  (ilasgow,  Scotland;  studied  at  (Jlas- 
gow  University,  Relief  Diviiniy  Hall,  Paisley, 
and  Cliesunt  Oollege;  sailed  August  11th,  1840, 
as  a  missionary  of  the  L.  M.  S.  to  Tanna,  one 
of  the  New  Hebrides  Islands.  'I'lie  natives 
were  so  hostile  thai  be  went  to  I'polu,  where 
he  settled  soon  at  Fasitoonta,  and  had  tliu 
charge  of  ten  villages.  He  spent  much  time  in 
visiting  the  out-stalions,  and  was  one  of  tho 
missionaiies  who  accompanied  the  Nova  Scotia 
brethren  to  .select  their  station  in  the  New  Heb- 
rides, on  the  island  of  Aneityum.  He  was  one 
of  tlie  revisers  of  the  Samoan  Bible. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Stallwortliy  in  Novein- 
ber,  1H,")9,  he  removed  to  Malua  and  took  charge 
of  the  ndssion  .sennnary  during  Mr.  Turner's 
absence.  VVhei-  Mr.  Ki'lis  left  Samoa  in  1862, 
in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  seminary  lie  tO)k 
charge  of  the  station  and  mission  press.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Malua  he  ])iepared  for  the 
students  many  lectures,  .sermons,  notes  of 
Scriiiture,  etc.,  whicli  were  siibseipiently  imb- 
lished  in  England  under  his  supervisiipii.  He 
spent  some  eight  years  longer  in  the  mission 
field  in  various  departments  of  usefulness,  and 
died  at  Malua  May  9th,  1876.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  "from  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. 

IVInIiIwo,  a  city  in  the  Nagoya  district,^  Ja- 
pan. .Mission  station  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  (North),  U.S.A.;  1  native  or- 
dained pitstor,  31  church-members,  20  Sabbath- 
scholars. 

TViNky  (Nicsky),  a  town  on  .south  coast  of 
St.  Thomas  Island,  Virgin  Group,  West  Indies, 
IJ  miles  from  St.  Thomas  town.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  Moravians  (1753);  1  missionary  and 
wife.  A  tlieological  seminary  for  the  natives 
was  o])eiie(l  here  in  1886. 

IVilie  or  NllVilite  iNliiiid,  one  of  llie  Ton- 
ga group.  Eastern  Polynesia,  between  the  Her- 
vey  and  Samoan  Isles.  Climate  hot;  temjiera- 
luie75  -98  Fahr.  Population,  4,726  stationary, 
and  363  away  in  shiiis,  etc.     Race,  liglit  co|)- 

Eercolored  Malays,  Polynesians,  "  Ilawaiori." 
anguage,  a  coinliinalion  of  Tongese  and  Sa- 
moan. Religion,  Protestant.  Government,  a 
kingdom,  ruled  by  head  of  clans  under  the 
king.  Social  conililion  now  civilized,  and  very 
comfortable.  The  people  are  peaceable  and 
good  subjects,  live  in  good  hcmses,  and  are 
neatly  clothed.     Mission  lield  of  the  L.  M.  8.; 
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1  mlssioimry  ami  wifi-,  11  imtive  pastors,  25 
other  ht'lpiTM.  1)  stiitions,  11  churcht's,  1,450 
cliurdiiiiiMulicrs,  1  ilii'ologlt'al  st'iiiiiiary,  20 
stU(luiUt),  11  schools,  1,590  scholars. 

Kiiiv  Vt*rt«l«»ii.— Till'  Niiii!  hc'loiigs  to  th(( 
Polynesian  lanji;iiages,  and  is  vernacular  to  the 
people  of  Savage  Islaiiil,  who  nnnil)(T  ahont 
5,000;  of  these  1,500  are  now  professing  Chris- 
tians. In  IHOl  the  Uev.  W.  (5.  Lawes  of  tin; 
L.  M.  S  set  I  led  on  the  island,  together  with  llie 
Ucv.  (ieorg<'  I'ratt.  I'jirls  of  I  he  New  Tesia- 
inent  were  printed  at  Sydney  in  IHtl;)  h\  the  New 
Soulh  Wales  Au.viliary  to  the  Hrilisli'and  For- 
eign Hilile  Society,  and  in  1807  the  eiilire  New 
'IVslanieiil  was  printed  at  Sydney  in  an  edition 
of  :t,500.  'I'lie  Mook  of  I'salnis  was  |nil)lished 
ill  1870.  In  IHTUa  revised  edition  of  the  New 
Tesianienl,  and  I'.salnis,  (jcnesis,  and  Hxodii.s, 
were  carried  through  I  he  press  in  Kngland  by 
Mr.  Lawes;  another  edition  of  llie  New 'I'esla- 
ment  and  I'salnis,  and  an  edition  of  ihe  Penia- 
teueli  was  pnhlished  by  the  Hiilisliand  Foreign 
IJible  Society  in  1881.  Mr.  l/iwes  continued 
the  work  of  Iranslaling  Ihe  Old  'restainent,  and 
during  Ihe  year  1888  Uenesi.s  to  3  Kings,  with 
Isaiah,  .lereniiah.  and  Jonah,  were  jirinted  ut 
Sydney,  Mr.  Fralt  reading  the  proofs. 

(Specimen  verse     John  8 :  10.) 
Nuliuft  piliia  mnl  c  fukanlofa  he  Atun  mnl  ko 
he  lalolagi,  kua  ta  inai  al  liana  Tama  fuataha, 
J<la  uakai  mate  tnha  Ite  tua  kla  ia,  ka  kia  moua 
«  ia  e  moul  tukulagi. 

IVixnm'N  Territories  (Rritish  India), 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  iinporlanl  of  the 
soeallcd  "protected"  or  feudatory  slates  of 
India,  govcMiied  by  its  own  native  prince  (in 
this  case  a  .Mohaninieilan,  the  descendant  of 
the  "  Nizani-ul-Mulk,"  or  viceroy  of  the  Dec- 
can,  who  ruled  the  country  iw  viceroy  of  tho 
Mogul  enip(!rors  of  Delhi  nearly  two  centuries 
ago,  but  in  Ihe  decadence  of  Ihe  Delhi  power 
rebelled  and  set  up  as  an  independent  prince)' 
A  Hritish  resident  is  inaintained  at  the  Ni/.am's 
court  (see  article  Native  States).  This  state 
is  olHeiall}' known  as  Ibe  llaidarabad  State — 
from  Ihe  name  of  its  chief  cily  and  capital. 
Among  the  peopK^  it  is  popularly  spoken  of  as 
"the  Mogalai," — in  allusion  to  the  IMogul 
origin  of  its  rulers.     It  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 

freat  tableland  whi<'h  occupies  almost  all  of 
ndia  .south  of  the  Vindhya  .Mountains.  The 
liniilsof  the  stale  are  north  latitude  15'  10  to 
80  4,  and  east  longitude  T4'  115  to  81"  25. 
This  does  not  .  include  the  (liHtri<'t  of  Herar 
(which  .see),  which  is  under  Hritish  control, 
though  nominally  belonging  to  the  Ni/.am's 
state.  The  area  of  the  slate  without  Herar  is 
about  80,000  s(|uare  miles.  The  population 
(1881),  9,845,504.  Of  this  number  about  10  per 
cent  are  Mohanimedans;  and  as  tlu>  ruling 
dynasty  is  Mohammedan,  persons  of  that  failli 
occupy  not  only  the  principal  positions  of  trust 
and  authority,  but  also  pervade  the  lowei  ranks 
of  both  civil  and  military  employment.  The 
state  lies  just  where  several  language  areas 
meet;  accordiiigl)' there  is  a  gn^lt  diversity  of 
dialect  within  its  borders.  Marathi  is  spoken 
by  tlu;  Hindu  population  of  Ihe  westand  uorlh- 
west;  Iv.inarese  b}'  the  Hindus  of  llie  .south- 
west; Tel ugii  by  those  of  Ihe  eastern  districts; 
Hindustan!  by  the  Mohammedans  throughout, 
though  Persian  is  the  court  language;  and  the  ab- 
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original  tribes  (Oonds,  etc.)  have,  as  elsewhere, 
each  its  own  tongue.  The  chief  city  and  capi- 
tal is  llaidarabad  (north  latitude  17°  32  ,  cast 
longilude  78' ;tO  ),  with  a  iKipulalion,  ineludiiig 
suburbs,  of  3iU,287,  largely  .Mohammedan, 
though  liarilly  any  other  city  in  India  presents 
so  great  a  variety  of  race.  The  |i( oplc  of  tluf 
cilv  are  veiy  warlike,  and  have  Ihe  habit  of 
going  armed  with  an  imposing  niiniber  and 
variety  of  weajions,  some  of  which,  it  is  true, 
are  anti(nmled,  though  on  occasion  capable  of 
ellective  use.  The  same  habit  of  carrying 
wea|ions  is  ipiite  universal  among  Mohamme- 
dans Ihrouglioiil  tile  state;  to  some  extent  Hin- 
dus also  ado|)t  it.  It  is  not  unusual  to  .see.  in 
.some  village  ba/aar,  i  .  lan  with  a  long  match- 
lock niuskel  over  hiss.ioulder,  a<'urved  sword  in 
his  hand,  two  or  three  daggers  and  knives  of 
dilTerenl  patterns  stuck  into  his  girdle,  and  a 
shield  of  ancient  naltern  hanging  down  his 
back.  The  presence  evervwhcre  of  these  walk- 
ing arsenals,  logellK'r  willi  the  violent  and  bit- 
ter fanaticism  of  the  avcriige  .Mohamtnedan, 
and  Ihe  feeling  prevailing  in  Ihe  minds  of  tho 
.Moslem  inhaJiitanls  of  the  llaidarabad  state 
tliat  it  is  a  territory  sacred  lo  their  faith  and 
power,  often  renders  missionary  work  there 
dirtleull,  not  lo  say  dangerous;  no  Chrislian 
preacher  has  ever  been  actually  assailed,  though 
somelinies  threats  of  violence  are  made.  It  is 
not  considered  .safe  f(U'  ICuropeaiis  to  venlure 
into  llaidarabad  Cily  without  the  permission  of 
the  aulhorilies,  or  without  adcipiale  protection. 
In  otluM'  parts  of  Ihe  territory  life  and  property 
are  usually  safe.  Secunderabad,  a  city  closely 
adjoining  Haidaraba<l,  is  a.ssigned  to  Ihe  Hrili.su 
as  the  liead(|uarlers  of  Ihe  llaidarabad  sub.sidi- 
ary  force,  —  furnished  and  olllcered  by  the  Hrit- 
ish (lovernmcnt  and  paid  for  from  the  revenues 
of  Herar.  Secunderabad  being  thus  directly 
under  Itritish  control  is  a  |)erfeclly  .safe  jilaco 
for  missionary  operations,  which  have  been  for 
some  time  in  jirogress  under  the  <'are  of  Iho 
Wesleyans.  The  American  Melhodisis  also 
have  stations  in  Ihe  Nizam's  dominions,  as  well 
as  the  S.  1*.  <}.  The  American  Hoard's  Mission 
among  the  Marathas  hase.\li  tided  its  operations 
into  some  of  Ihe  villages  in  Ihe  weslcrn  part  of 
the  slate,  adjacent  lo  Ihe  Hritish  districts  ia 
which  the  work  of  that  mission  chietly  lies. 
Their  work  in  the  Ni/.am's  territory  has  beea 
largely  done  by  native  ilineianls  and  pastors, 
and  lias  alTeclcil  principally  persons  of  tho 
Mang  caste — one  of  Ihe  lowest  of  the  outeasto 
chis.ses  of  the  Maratha  eounlry.  Kdneation  in 
the  Nizam's  State  is  rather  backward,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  eounlry,  as  .shown  by 
its  roads,  postal  sj-stem,  and  oilier  appliances  of 
civilizalioii,  attests  the  iiictUcicncy  and  careless- 
ness of  Oriental  rule.  Yet  llu^  constant  ex- 
ample of  the  Hritish  Govcriinu'iit  is  not  lost 
upon  the  leading  men  in  the  llaidarabad  state, 
and  the  government  is  striving,  not  allogelhcr 
without  success,  to  pallerii  its  operations  after 
the  miHlel  thus  set  bcbue  it.  The  railway 
uniting  Hombay  and  Madras  pa.sscs  I hroiigh  the 
Nizam's  stale,  and  about  15  years  ago  a  branch 
line  to  llaidarabad  Cily  was  constructed  by 
the  Nizam's  (lovernment. — lliougli  not  without 
opposition  fioin  somi^  of  the  older  and  more 
bigoted  Mohanimedans,— and  thus  his  capital 
cily  is  brought  into  direct  communication  with 
outside  civilization.  On  the  whole,  although 
this  Mohammedan  area  in  the  iiild.st  of  terri- 
tories under  the  control    of    an    enlightened 
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(.'hri!<liiiii  imtioii  is  still  to  n  degree  Iciiij^lilcd, 
yet  riivs  of  !if?lit  are  beiriiiiiiiiK  to  dawn  over  il, 
mid  civili/.iiij,'  iiillueiiceH  are  slowly  peiielrulinjj; 
il  from  III!  sides. 


Wei 

Nelherl 


,Miio  or  \V«iii»rti«U<>,  a  sialion  of  the 
rrlaixls    Missionnry    Soeiely,    Kvaiiiii'lical 

Clnircli,  ill  .lava,  luist  Indies.   1|  has  ^iriTciiiireii- 

Mieiiihi'i's.     ^See  Wonoredjo.) 

\|viiliililKli,  a  Niation  of  llie  ISnsle  Mission- 
ary .Hocit'ly  in  tin;  province  of  Kwanalnnjj. 
("iiina;  It  "missionaries,  l(i  n»liv(!  Iielpers,  45:5 
oiiiireli-miMidiers,  HIT  scholars. 

IMoKiil  TiirkI,  alsocidled  tlie  KarassTnrki, 
a  diaU'ct  spoken  hy  the  Tartars  in  Ciscaucasia 
and  on  the  lower  Volua  in  Uilssia.  'I"he  I'enta- 
teneliiind  New  'I'cslamcnl  liavc  liecn  Iranshilcd 
and  pnhlislicd  liy  llie  H.  and  K  IJiltle  Society. 

K«»liKliliylIt'iH,  station  of  the  Welsh  Cal- 
viiiistie  Methodists,  in  the  Shillonir  district, 
Assam,  India:  !1  cinirches,  (IS  conimnnicants, 
170  Sunday-scholars,  5(1  day -scholars. 

IV«>lltfr)'llllli,  a  villa;;(^  in  the  Khasia  Hills, 
Assam,  India,  conlainiMi;  only  40  lionscs.  'I'o- 
P'llier  with  Nonirrans  it  is  a  inission  station  of 
llu'  Welsh  Calvinistic  .Methodists;  2  chnrches, 
•1(5  eonininnic.iiits,  l,"i4  Salihath-.scholars,  Ollday- 
.scholars.  Oik*  missionary  and  his  wife  are  in 
char>i;e  of  the  district,  wliicli  includes  eitjht  vil- 
hi^es. 

NwiiKMiiivllii,  a  station  ()f  the  Welsh  Cal- 
vinistic Methodist  Church  in  the  Chcrra district, 
A.ssam,  India;  2  native  preachers,  l!Jl  commu- 
nicants, 'JU((  Sahhath-.scholars. 

IVMKiKlriii,  mission  station  of  tln^  Weldi 
Calvinistic  .Methodists,  in  Sheila  district, 
Assam,  India;  1  church,  I  preacher,  lii  eoni- 
municants,  !1")  Sahhatli-scholars,  4(i  dayschol- 
ars. 


?%'«>iiKWiir,  station  of  the  Welsh  Calvinlstie 
IMethodisis  in  th(!  Sheila  district,  Assam,  India; 

1  church,    1    preiuiher,   !{!    conimunicanls,    5(t 
Salihath-scholai's,  2U  day-scholars. 

IV'oiloiltl,  one  of  the  (iilhcrt  Islands, 
Mi'roiicsiii.  .Mission  station  of  the  Hawaiian 
KvaiiiTclical  Society  (IHHT).      Population,  2,500; 

2  native  teachers. 

IVoiipiireil,  a  station  of  the  S.  P.  Q.  in 
British  (Juiana,  Sontli  America,  with  171 
Chinese  and  172  Hindu  Christians. 

IVorf««lk  ImIiiikI,  a  dependency  of  New 
Houtli  Wales,  Australia;  thelartrest  and  linesl  of 
a  small  cluster  of  islamis  coiisistinu:of  Norfolk, 
Nepean,  and  I'hilip  Islands.  Area,  14  siiuan; 
miles;  elevation,  400  feet.  Population,  500. 
Mission  station  of  the  S  P.  (J.;  1  missionaiy. 
Ileadiiuarters  of  tlu!  Melanesian  Mission  ((|.  v.). 

N4»rtll  AlVlcil  miNHloil.  IIead(piartei's, 
to  and  21  liinton  Hoad.  Harkiiifr,  Knirland.— 
With  the  fall  of  tin-  French  Knipire  and  the 
eslahlislinient  in  its  place  of  the  French  Keimh- 
lic,  religious  liherly  was  granti'd  not  only  to 
Prauce,  but  also  to  Algeria,  wliicli  was  sul>- 


dued  hy  her  in  IH.'tO.  Thus  was  North  Africa 
opened  for  the  introduction  of  th(^  go.spel.  Mr. 
(leorjre  Pearce,  who  was  providentially  led  to 
visit  Algeria  in  l«7tl,  revisited  it  in  18H0,  and 
nMiiiiiin^'  to  England  aroused  considciahlo 
interest  in  the  Kahyles.  a  portion  of  the  Herher 
trihes  inhaliiting  tln^  mountains  a  little  to  the 
cast  of  th('  city  of  AlgiiTs.  A  mission  to  ihcso 
interesting  people  was  slarled.  .Mr.  (iratlau 
(Juinness,  who  paid  a  lirief  visit  to  Algeria,  and 
iMr.  Kdward  (ilciiny,  who  had  independently 
heen  making  investigations  as  to  the  condition 
of  Morocco  and  Algeria,  united  in  forming  a 
conimittee  for  its  manageinent.  In  Novemlier 
of  ISHI  .Mr.  Pearce  accompanied  hy  Mr.  (ihiiiiy 
returned  to  Algeria,  t.Juiig  with  them  two 
young  hrelhren  to  work  under  Mr.  IN'arci^'s 
direction.  They  settled  at  Djenimaa  Sahrij, 
hut  met  with  so  much  dilllculty  through  Iho 
suspicion  and  opposition  of  the"  French  local 
administrator,  that  one  of  thi  voiing  men,  n 
Syrian,  retired  from  tlie  work,  .'iiid  the  other 
returned  in  the  summer  of  1SS2  to  Furope  to 
seek  a  fellow-lahorer  with  a  Fnuich  di|)loiiia 
who  might  ht^  moil!  favorahly  reci'ived  hy  the 
local  authorities.  After  encountering  many 
dilliciilties,  which  threatened  again  and  again 
to  destroy  the  whole  work,  the  mi.ssion  wasreor- 
gani/ed  in  1SH3.  Seveiid  other  friends  joined  in 
forming  a  council,  and  a  fresh  hand  of  workers 
was  taken  out  hy  .Mr.  Glenny.  who  then  pro- 
(■ceded  to  Tangier,  the  council  having  deter- 
mined to  widen  its  sphere  to  the  oilier  aliorigi- 
iial  or  Herher  races  of  North  Africa.  Since 
then  il  has  step  hy  step  exti'iideil  its  W(M'k,  es- 
tahlishing  stations  in  various  places  in  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  a  hrai>  I.  mis- 
sion to  till-  lieilouins  in  Norlliern  Ara>.<  It 
now  no  longer  confines  itself  to  the  He. 'lers, 
hut  seeks  to  evangelize  among  all  the  MosK  ins, 
and  is  hoping  to  do  detlnite  work  also  among 
Europeans  and  .lews.  There  are  seven  tields 
iiitowhi(;h  tlie  work  is  divided,  which  though 
(hey  are  small  an^  each  worked  under  di.stinct 
direct  control  from  London. 

The  character  of  the  mission  is.  like  that  of 
the  Young  .Men's  and  Young  Women  s  ( 'liristiim 
Associations.  cvangelicMl.  and  einliiaces  mein- 
hcrs  of  III!  denominations  who  arc  sound 
in  their  views  on  fun<laiiienlal  truths.  The 
missionaries  seek,  hy  itinerant  and  localized 
Work,  to  sell  or  distrilinl<' Ihi'  Scriptures  farand 
wide;  and  hy  conversation  in  the  houses, 
streets,  shops,  and  niarUets,  in  town  and  coun- 
try, to  teach  Christian  doctrine,  encouraging  to 
profession  of  faith  and  haplism. 

Fdiicational  work  is  not  a  prominent  feature 
in  this  mission,  hut  is  snhordinate  to  evangel- 
istic work.  Me<li(al  aid  has  liecn  loniid  most 
useful  in  removing  prejudices.  A  hospital  and 
dispensary  arc  estahlislied  at  Tangier  and  a 
dispensary  at  Fez.  hut  in  Algeria  iniicli  dif- 
lieillly  has  heen  c.xpcrienced  tl\r(aigli  the  law 
forhidding  the  practi<'c  of  medicine  without  a 
French  diploma.  Stations  have  heen  formed 
at  Tangier.  'I'etuan.  and  Sifroo,  in  Morocco; 
TIemeen,  Oraii,  Mostaganein.  Akhon,  Djemmfta 
Sahrij,  and  Constaiitine,  in  Algeria;  Tunis  and 
Trijioli,  and  at  Iloms,  in  Syria,  northeast  of 
Hevrout.  'I'his  is  the  only  mission  seeking  to 
llll'the  great  Held  of  Northwest  Africa. 

IVorlli  <>(>rniaii  IVIlNNlonni'}'  Horlrty. 

Ileaihpiartei'H,    20    Ellliorn      Street,     Hremeu, 
Germany, — Fmiu  the  early  yeai-s  of  this  century 
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missiouniT  unions  have  existed  in  North  Ger- 
mnny.  Ihe  first  one — not  to  speak  of  a  loosely 
orgiiuizeil  compiiuy,  the  "  luiislard-seeil,"  in 
East  Friesland — was  formed  iu  Bremen  in  De- 
cember, 1811).  Their  first  colleel ions  were  sent 
to  .Jauicke  in  Berlin,  and  to  Basle;  during  the 
very  first  year  of  the  organisation  two  men  pre- 
sented themselves  to  be  sent  as  missionaries,  and 
this  led  to  vigorous  work  to  support  them.  The 
estal)lishment  of  this  union  is  attributed  to  the 
interest  awakened  by  .Janicke's  work  in  Berlin, 
and  the  visit  of  Missionary  La  Hoche  to  Bremen 
ou  liis  way  from  Basle  to  London. 

In  the  following  years  unions  were  formed  in 
Lttbeck  a&M)  and  in  Hamburg  (1823),  both 
sending  their  contributions  to  Basle.  In  these 
early  years  great  opposition  was  experienced 
from  tiie  authorities  and  mockery  from  the  jieo- 
ple.  No  church  could  be  secured  for  their 
annual  meetings,  and  notices  of  them  could  not 
be  inserted  in  the  papers  iu  connection  with 
other  religious  announcements. 

The  first  movement  towards  a  work  in  com- 
mon was  an  invitation  e.vtended  by  the  State 
Bible  and  Missionary  Union  to  the  neighboiing 
Hanover  and  Hanseatic  Unions  to  attend  its 
animal  meeting  in  1H34.  An  organic  union  was 
not  contemplated,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the 
conference  would  be  repealed  in  subsequent 
years.  A  young  theological  student  resolved 
at  the  time  to  go  as  a  missionary,  stated  his 
determination,  and  expressed  the  wish  that 
he  might  in  some  way  retain  close  connection 
■with  the  unions.  This  led  to  consultation  as  to 
the  advisability  of  forming  a  society  for  inde- 
pendent work.  In  June,  1835,  a  preliminary 
conference  in  Stade  decided  to  make  the  pro- 
posal to  the  various  unions  to  assemble  for  the 
sake  of  organizing  into  a  society.  This  occurred 
April  0th,  1836— the  date  of  the  organization  of 
the  North  German  Alissioiniry  Society.  The 
unions  that  thus  united  were  Stade,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Lauenburg,  Uitzebuttel,  Lehe,  and 
Bremerliaven.  Before  October,  when  the  next 
meeting  took  place,  Elnishorn  and  Holstein 
had  joined  the  number.  In  this  October  meet- 
ing the  permanent  form  of  government  was 
adopted,  whereby  the  current  affairs  of  the  So- 
ciety shoultl  be  carried  on  by  the  committee  in 
Hamburg,  but  its  direction  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  unions  that  ccmiprised  the  So- 
ciety; these  should  assemble  yearly,  and  all 
decisions  sliould  be  by  majorities.  This  con- 
fessedly clumsy  form'of  management  is  tints 
accounted  for  by  the  history  of  the  organization 
of  the  Society,  as  n  federation  of  independent 
unions. 

A  .second  noticeable  feature  of  the  early 
period  of  the  Society,  and  one  destined  to  involve 
It  in  serious  ditfleulties,  was  its  confessional 
position.  By  tj  3  of  the  statutes  both  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  were  recognized  a.s  its  sujiporters; 
the  existing  relations  of  the  two  churches  were 
to  be  in  no  way  prejudiced;  denominational 
differences  caused  by  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  two  home  churches  were  not  to  be 
propagated  in  the  mission  churches,  but  they 
were  to  be  left  to  develop  in  their  own  ways. 
This  section  was  adopted  in  October,-  1830,  iu 
lieu  of  a  statement  agri'cd  upon  in  April  that  the 
Augsburg  (.'onfession  should  be  the  norm.  The 
Stade  Union  (Lutheran)  objected  to  the  earlier, 
as  it  might  give  offence  to  ihe  Reformed.  Such 
■was  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Lutherans  at  that 
time. 


In  1837  the  Missionary  Institute  was  deter- 
mined upon,  and  was  established  in  Hamburg. 
Five  years  later  the  first  men  were  sent  out  to 
New  Zealand:  in  1843  a  temporary  mis.sion  was 
started  in  India;  in  1847  Western  Africa  was 
entered  by  niisHionaries  of  the  Society. 

We  conclude  first  the  sketch  of  the  work  at 
home.  Before  1850  the  unions  in  Altona,  Ros- 
tock, Celle,  Ludvigslust,  GlUckstadt,  Neustre- 
litz,  and  Heide  had  joined  the  Society.  The 
thirteen  supported  this  organization  exclusively, 
and  had  a  vote  in  the  general  assembly.  In 
addition,  about  thirty  others s'jnt  contributions, 
extending  from  the  Rus.sian  Baltic  provinces 
westward,  including  Danzig,  Leipsic,  tuid  Cas- 
sel,  to  East  Friesland,  and  reaching  northward 
to  Alpenrade  in  Schleswig.  Especially  in 
Holstein  and  Schleswig,  in  Hanover  and  Bltcke- 
burg,  did  the  Society  find  support.  The  year 
1846  was  perhaps  the  summit  of  the  prosperity 
under  the  old  regime,  when  the  income  reached 
8,210  tlialers,  and  West  Africa  was  determined 
upon  as  the  chief  field  of  activity. 

The  confessional  (lucstion  from  the  first  de- 
veloped differences  of  opinion  among  the 
unions.  As  early  as  1838  it  was  feared  that  the 
attitude  of  the  statutes  might  be  interpreted  as 
one  of  indifference,  and  might  allow  doctrinal 
caprice  on  liie  field,  and  the  assembly  of  that 
year  directed  two  men  to  prepare  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  section.  The  discu.ssion  in  188ft 
was  a  friendly  one,  and  resulted  in  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  :  Secticm  2  was  to  remain  un- 
changed; it  was  to  determine  the  instruction  in 
the  institute,  and  the  ordination  of  the  mis- 
sionaries; further,  it  was  declared  that  confes- 
sional questions  were  not  to  be  discus.sed  in  the 
Society.  In  spite  of  this,  in  1841,  similar  ques- 
tions arose.  The  Altona  Union  in.sisted  that  at 
one  station  there  should  be  men  of  but  one  con- 
fession. In  1844  the  Augsburg  Confession 
of  1530  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  work  and 
of  doctrine.  But  these  concessions  to  the  Lu- 
therans failed  to  ward  off  the  division.  In  1849 
a  reorgimization  of  the  institute  was  resolved 
upon.  The  next  year  the  situation  at  home 
was  such,  complicated  as  it  was  by  discourage- 
ment in  the  field,  that  the  very  continuation  of 
the  Society  became  a  matter  of  debate.  While 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  it  on  the  existing 
basis  was  unanimously  conceded,  the  Mecklen- 
burg L'liion  announced  that  they  would  have  to 
witlidraw  on  confessional  grounds.  After  their 
withdrawal,  with  the  express  statement  that  it 
was  not  on  account  of  the  leaders,  but  out  of 
regard  to  other  friends  of  mis.sions  in  their  ter- 
ritory and  tiiat  of  Harm.s,  though  in  this  case 
on  other  >:,.'ounds  than  the  confessional  (inestiou, 
chiefly  bee^ause  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
man,  the  Society's  headquarters  were  removed 
to  Bremen.  The  Union  there  assumtd  tlie  di- 
rection, only  on  condition  that  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment be  altered;  the  committee  have  now 
full  powers.  Only  in  cose  of  closing  or  open- 
ing a  mission  field  are  all  the  unions  to 
be  consulted.  Soon  after  the  Stade  ond  Han- 
over Unions  withdrew,  and  the  constituency 
gradually  assnnied  its  present  character. 

The  radical  change  in  the  crmstituencyof  the 
Society  is  due  partly  to  personal  causes,  partly 
to  the  clumsy  democratic  mode  of  govern- 
ment, that  precluded  the  predominance  of  a 
single  energetic  man  as  an  executive,  but  chiefly 
to  the  gradual  growth,  marked  all  over  Ger- 
many,  of   an   ardent    confcs-sional    sentiment 
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among  Lutheraus.  The  Society  did  not,  how- 
ever, become  exclusively  liefoniied:  it  still 
"  combiucs  meiiibera  of  tlie  Luibeniu  and  of  ibe 
Uc'formed  Church,  for  Ibe  spreiul  of  Die  gospel 
ninniig  Ibe  bcuthen."  Accordingly  Lutheran 
nienibers  are  ou  the  committee  as  v^ell  us  Re- 
fornieti. 

Tlie  school  at  Ilumbiirg  suffered  by  reason 
of  these  couUicls.  In  Iy48  it  was  transferred 
to  Urunien,  but  was  even  tbeu  ready  to  expire. 
Louis  Harms  bad  in  18.57  been  chosen  as  In- 
spe('tor,  b\it  be  declined  Ibe  call  because  of  his 
work  in  Lauenburg;  in  1842  be  was  called  as 
second  teacher;  but  he  again  declined,  as  he 
could  not  leave  bis  aged  father.  He  now  pro- 
posed to  undertake  at  llcrnuinnsburg  the  edu- 
cation of  the  inissionnri.'s;  lliis  proposal  was 
ncceiited,  but  in  ISoO,  as  li.is  been  said,  he  left 
the  Society,  and  the  reialion  was  abandoned. 
So  the  Society  is  without  a  sc  .lool.  In  W')l  the 
decision  to  prosecute  the  \k'ork  in  Western 
Africa  was  occasioned  by  the  olfer  of  the  Hasle 
Society  to  supply  men  f'om  its  Institute;  since 
then  the  men  have  been  educated  at  Basle— an 
arrangement  not  entirely  satisfactory,  because 
of  the  lack  of  local  sympathy  between  Society 
and  men.  So  far  as  possible,  however.  North 
Germans  are  selected  for  the  work. 

In  18IJ3  the  otlice  of  Inspector  was  created, 
and  F.  M.  Zahn  was  elected  to  fill  it;  he  still 
holds  the  position. 

Tlie  organ  of  the  Society  is  the  "  Mouat-sblatt 
der  NorddeutscheuMissionsgesellscbaft  "  (from 
1848  to  1851  under  the  title  "  Miltbeilungen 
der  Norddeutsclien  Missionsgesellscbafi"). 

After  careful  examination  of  various  pro- 
posed tields  of  work,  it  was  decided  to  begin  in 
India  luiKmg  the  Telugu  tribes.  A  man  was 
sent  out  in  1843,  followed  by  two  more  in  1840; 
but  it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  university 
trained  men  in  India;  the  difliculties  at  home 
decreased  the  income;  other  missions  must  be 
continued;  so  very  soon  it  was  decided  to  give  up 
the  work  there.  Hajahmundri  (Rajamaliendii) 
was  assumed  by  the  American  Lutheran  Soci- 
ety, and  since  then  numerous  other  organiza- 
tions have  continued  the  work. 

Two  young  men  who  were  intended  for  In- 
dia at  the  lirst  were  unable  to  go  there  on  ac- 
count of  poorbeallh,  and  were  sent  instead  to 
New  Zealand,  to  which  there  was  at  that  time 
much  emigration.  A  share  in  the  New  Zealand 
Colonization  Company  was  bought  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, which  should  furnish  location  for  i  bo 
station  in  the  nortbein  part  of  South  Island; 
but  the  work  there  in  Nelson,  so  far  as  any  was 
practicable,  was  iu  the  hands  of  other  socie- 
tie,s:  so  one  of  the  men  went  to  Tarnnakc  in 
North  Island,  where  he  stayed  until  1801;  then 
the  revoli  of  the  .Maoris  drove  him  away,  and 
he  worked  at  Otago  ou  South  Island  till  his 
death  in  1800.  The  second  missionary  went  to 
the  little  island  of  Ruapuke,  just  south  of 
South  Island,  where  he  is  yet  located.  Money 
is  still  sent  him,  but  the  work  is  not  any  longer 
among  the  heathen,  but  among  natives  already 
uominally  Christians. 

Further  detachments  of  men  were  not  needed ; 
80  in  1846  Western  Africa  was  decided  upon, 
and  in  the  following  year  four  men  were  sent 
out.  The  location  assigned  them  was  in  the 
French  possessions,  just  under  the  equator. 
The  French  Government  refused  to  give  them 
permission  to  work,  and  tiiey  returned,  disap- 
pointed, to  Accm,  farther  north  and  west,  on 


the  Gold  Coast,  where  was  a  station  of  the 
Busle  SjcietN".  Here  they  learned  that  mission- 
aries were  desired  by  the  king  of  the  Peki,  an 
Ewe  trihe  east  of  the  Volta  River,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  coast.  The  work  soon  began, 
but  with  only  one  of  the  four  men  sent  out; 
three  liad  died  of  the  fever.  This  sad  experi- 
ence of  sickness  and  death  has  been  constantly 
repeated  through  th((  history  of  this  misi  ion. 
In  1880  it  was  stated  that  out  of  110  mission- 
aries sent  to  the  coast  40  had  returned  broken 
in  health,  50  had  died  from  the  eli'ects  of  the 
climate,  and  30  of  the  .")0  children  born  to  the 
missionaries  on  the  held  had  died. 

Oilier  men  were  sent  out,  but  discourage- 
ment and  sickness  was  so  great  that  in  1851  all 
suddenly  returned  to  Gernmuy;  one  of  the 
number  died  in  the  harbor  of  ilamliurg.  En- 
couraged by  the  Basle  Society,  a  second  at- 
tempt was  made  to  occuiiy  Peki,  but  this  also 
failed.  One  man  remained  in  Accra,  waiting 
f(jr  permission  to  alter  the  plan  and  begin  first 
at  the  coast;  this  was  not  deemed  advisable  iu 
Bremen,  and  work  was  again  begun  in  the  in- 
terior. After  but  a  few  months  all  were  driven 
out  by  a  war.  This  led  tinally  to  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  suggested  by  the  missionary,  and  a 
stati(m  was  opened  in  18.53,  on  the  coast  at 
Keta,  which  was  then  simjjly  a  harbor,  where  a 
large  settlement  was  planned.  The  plan  was 
slow  of  execulion,  and  in  order  to  reach  the 
natives  a  second  station  was  openiHl  in  1856  at 
Waya,  about  50  miles  in  the  interior.  In  1857 
a  third.  Anyako,  was  begun  between  the  two. 
A  fourth  was  opened  in  1859-1860  at  Ho, 
formerly  Wegbe.  In  addition  to  hindrances 
from  climate,  other  causes  have  brought  great 
tribulation  to  the  mission:  the  language  was  ut- 
terly strange,  and  must  be  learned  and  reduced 
to  writing;  wars  have  been  frequent — one  es- 
pecially, that  lasted  from  18Gf/  to  1874,  caused 
the  temporary  abandonment  of  Waya.  the  total 
destruction  of  Ho,  and  much  damage  li>  An- 
yako. Ho  was  entered  again  in  1875,  and  the 
year  1889  witnessed  the  formal  completion  of 
the  station.  Keta  has  been  le.'s  unfortunate; 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  seminary,  a  middle  school, 
and  of  a  newly  organized  deaconess'  founda- 
tion. 

The  state  of  the  mission  as  given  in  the  report 
for  18H9  is  as  follows:  There  are  two  central 
stations  already  occupied,  Ho  anil  Keta,  and  a 
third,  Aiiiedscbovhe,  just  "legun  in  Ibe  iiorlli,  on 
higher  and  healthier  land.  At  Ho,  which  is 
since  1888  in  German  lerritoiy,  ten  Europeans 
are  stationed, — 0  men  and  4  women,— and  31 
native  helpers.  At  Kela  are  10  Europeans  and 
03  native  lielpers.  These  number  an  increase 
of  13  workers  during  the  year.  In  the  Kela 
imrisb  are  301  members,  with  135  communi- 
cants. At  Ho,  510  members,  with  383  commu- 
nicants. The  numbers  are  small,  but  the  rapid 
increas((  of  the  last  few  years  is  full  of  promise. 
In  1880,  after  33  years  of  work,  there  were  303 
CMirisiians.  Ten  years  before  that,  136.  The 
717  mcmbersat  the  present  time  are  distributed 
in  10  parishes,  varying  from  4  to  142  in  num- 
ber. 

In  connection  with  the  central  .stations  are  13 
out  stations,  with  native  helpers,  schools,  and 
chapels;  the  great  liability  to  sickness  among 
Euroi>ean  missionaries  has  led  the  Society  to 
emphasize  tb(!  training  of  natives  to  the  work. 
Some  arc  being  trained  in  Germany,  others  at 
the  schools  in  the  Held.    The  number  of  schol- 
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nrs  ill  llic  seiiiiimry  at  Kelii  is  5  at  present;  'iii 
are  in  llie  middle  scIiodI  lliere.  'I'lie  total 
Iiunilier  ol'  impils  in  all  classes  of  schiiols — the 
at)ove  iiienlioiieil,  tlie  rejrular  station  schools, 
those  of  theoiit-stalions,  and  the  evening scliools 
—is  ;J15. 

The  receipts  diirinji  the  year  were  83,000 
niarl<s,  an  iuciease  of  nearly  4,000  over  those  of 
the  [ireeediiijj  year. 

In  lyyO  ilie  (Society  started  a  Genenil  3Iis- 
siouaiy  Conference  of  the  diU'erent  or''ani/.a- 
tioiis  of  Uerinuii}',  Scauilinavia,  tlie  .lether- 
hiiuls,  and  France.  It  ni(i'els  at  IJieineii  every 
three  or  four  years,  to  consult  n|)()n  tojiics  of 
general  interest.  The  decisions  of  the  Confer- 
ence are  in  no  way  bindinir,  but  its  intliience  is 
of  greatest  value  to  the  cause  of  foreigu  mis- 

fiOHS. 

Xorlliu'(>Mt  Provlnees  (British  India), 
one  of  the  great  divisions  or  ])ioviiiccs  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Empire,  and  one  of  the  five 
provinces  which  go  to  make  up  tlie  Bengal 
presideiic,  Its  ruler  is  the  lieuteiiaul-governor 
of  the  >lortliwesl  Provinces,  who  is  ajjpointed 
by  the  viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India, 
to  whom  he  is  directly  subordinate.  The  prov- 
ince (foiinerly  the  kingdom)  of  Oudh  is  almost 
•wholly  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  the 
Northwest  Provinces,  of  which  it  is  practically 
a  part,  since  the  lieutenantgovernor  of  the 
provinces  is  also  chief  commissioner  of  Oudh. 
The  judicial  administration  of  the  two  jirov- 
iuces,  however,  is  separate,  but  they  are  sutH- 
cieiilly  one  to  be  considered  together  here. 
Their  territory  extends  from  north  latitude  33' 
63'  to  31  T  ,  and  from  east  longitude  77  5'  to 
84°  41'.  It  reaches  from  Bengal  on  the  south- 
east to  the  Jumna  Iliver  on  the  northwest  (which 
Is  the  boundary  between  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces and  the  I'tmjab).  On  the  northeast  the 
imlependent  kingdom  of  Nepal  forms  part  of 
the  boundary,  while  farther  west  the  area  ex- 
tends clear  >ip  into  the  Himi  lavas  themselves, 
and  impinges  at  la.st  on  Tibet.  Kear  the  soulh- 
eni  edge  nms  the  great  Ganges,  though  some 
of  the  territory  of  the  province  lies  south  of 
that  river.  Thus  avast  extent  of  the  Upjier 
Ganges  valley  is  included  in  these  provinces, 
and' the  great  tributaries  of  that  river  How 
through  it.  The  area  of  the  provinces  is  10(5,- 
104  sfMiare  miles.  The  population  of  llie  North- 
west Provinces  is  33,730,138;  of  Oiidh,  11,387.- 
741;  in  all,  44,107,800.  The  country  is  largely 
flat,  sloping  graduall}'  towards  the  southeast, 
ill  the  extreme  northwest,  however,  it  becomes 
mountainous  as  it  approaches  the  Himalayan 
region,  and  several  miglity  peaks  of  that  great 
range  lie  within  the  limits  of  these  provinces, 
the  highest  being  Nandi  Devi  (3.')  (ifU  feel).  In 
this  vicinity  are  located  several  .sanitaria  and 
favorite  places  of  European  resort  and  residence. 
In  this  same  region  al.so,  at  the  locality  known 
as  llaridwar,  far  among  Himalayan  defiles,  the 
Ganges  takes  its  rise.  This  is  a  f.imous  jioint 
of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  as  being  the  source  of  their 
most  sacred  river.  On  the  mountain-slopes 
hereabouts  tea  is  grown  in  larg<!  quantities; 
this  industry  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
Europeans,  and  sn))i)ortcd  by  European  capi- 
tiU.  The  .Tuinnii  Kiver  has 'its  rise  like  the 
Ganges  in  the  Himalayas;  and,  after  describing 
a  southerly,  takes  a  .sonthensterly  course,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Upper  Ganges,  though  gradually 
approaching  it,  and  farther  west  it  joins  the 


greater  river  at  AUaliabad,  which  is  now  the  capi- 
tal city  of  the  provinces.  This  point  of  union 
is  another  famous  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage. 
The  district  enclosed  between  these  two  rivirs 
(known  as  the  "  Doab,"  or  Two  Nv'iittrsl,  is  de- 
scrilied  as  the  granary  of  the  Xorllnvest.  The 
rainfall  of  the  whole  territory  is  only  twenty- 
live  inches  a  year,  and  conlined  within  three  or 
four  inonllis.  This  fact  rciulcrs  arliucii-.l  Irri- 
gation necessary  to  ensure  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  government  has  supi)l(  nienled  the 
smaller  laliorsof  the  native  husliandnicn  in  this 
dii'cclion  by  establi.-hiiig  large  canal  systims 
fed  by  the  great  rivers  of  tlie  ])roviiices,  ami 
large  enough  often  to  be  of  use  for  navigation 
as  well  as  for  irrigation.  Besides  wheat  and  the 
other  cereals  usual  to  Indian  agriculture,  large 
quantities  of  opium  are  grown  near  Benares,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  provinces,  and  in  Oudh. 
Two  hundred  and  lifty  thousand  acres,  or  six 
per  cent  of  all  the  land  under  cultivation,  was 
rejiorted  a  few  years  since  as  devoted  to  ojiium. 
It  is  a  gove.umenl  monopoly  here  as  elsewhere 
in  India. 

The  population  maj'  be  thus  summariyed:  86 
per  cent  are  Hindus,13  ])er  cut  ^Mohammedan. 
'l"he  small  remainder  contains  nearly  80,000 
Jaiiis,  nearly  48,000  ('hristians,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  Parsis,  Jews,  Buddhists,  Sikhs  (a  sect 
which  has  separated  from  Hinduism,  but  which 
still  iiresents  most  of  the  traits  jieculiar  to  Hin- 
duism), etc.  The  Christian  population  included 
in  1881,  the  year  of  the  enumeration,  over  13,- 
000  natives,  th'  results  of  missionary  work.  Of 
these  1,783  were  Romanists,  and  the  rest  Protes- 
tants of  the  sevenil  denominations  sustaining 
missions  in  the  ])rovince. 

Historically,  these  provinces  present  many 
points  of  great  interest.  Of  the  very  earliest 
inhabitants  few  renmants  now  are  left;  the 
aboriginal  tribes  (Kols  and  others  of  this  and 
adjacent  regions)  are  almost  certainlj'  their 
representatives.  The  Aryan  invasion  pouring 
in  from  the  northwest  through  the  Punjab  dis- 
pos.sessed  the  former  dwellers  on  the  soil,  found- 
ed great  cities,  of  which  the  ruins  of  some  re- 
nniin  (such  as  lla^stinapiir  and  Kanauj),  and 
established  kingdoms  and  dynasties,  whose 
wars  and  achievements  form  the  basis  of  fact 
for  the  great  Hindu  poem  of  the  Mahabharat. 
At  Kapila,  in  Oudh.  Gautama  Buddha  was 
born  early  in  the  Olh  ceiittiry  before'  Christ, 
and  at  Kasia  he  died  half  a  century  later.  The 
territory  of  this  province  formed  a  ])arl  of  the 
realms  of  the  great  King  Asoka,  who  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ  gave  his  (lolilical 
support  to  Buddhism  and  made  it  the  ])revail- 
ing  religion  of  Hiiidustan.  In  the  11th  cen- 
tury after  Christ  the  Moliammedans  began  to 
invade  the  land,  through  the  same  northwestern 
door  as  the  Aryans  before  them.  The  tippei 
portion  of  these  provinces  liecame  a  few  cen- 
turies later  the  central  .seat  of  their  power; 
though  the  city  of  Delhi,  their  greatest  cai)ital, 
once  just  within  the  northwestern  boundary  of 
the  Northwest  Provinces,  has  more  recently 
been  transferred  to  the  Punjab.  Late  in  the 
last  century,  when  the  great  'Slogul  power  had 
sensibly  declined  and  was  disiiitegialing  into 
weak  and  petty  iirincipalities,  the  English  au- 
thority, then  tirmly  established  in  Bengal  under 
Warren  Hastings,  iiegan  to  creep  up  the  Ganges. 
Benares  became  theirs  in  177r);  a  part  of  Oudh 
was  ceded  in  1801 ;  other  districts  followed;  but 
the  details  we  need  not  here  repeat.     A  British 
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caiitonmuiit  was  esitiiblisliud  at  Cawnpur  as 
early  as  1778,  wliicli  bi'caine  the  nucleus  of 
the  piusc'iu  gieai  cil)'  (sit  Cawnpur).  The  ilis- 
triets  thus  aiinexfd  Id  the  English  territory 
were  first  governed  from  Hengal;  but  in  18!)!} 
the  plan  was  formed  of  ereeliiig  them  into  a 
fourth  presidency,  this  plan  was  abandoned 
two  years  later  in  favor  of  that  still  in  force, 
by  wbi(th  they  constitute  a  ))roviuce  of  similar 
rank  to  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  like  that 
governed  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  subject  to 
the  governor-general.  In  185((  the  continued 
misgovernii\ent  of  the  King  of  Ondli  caused 
that  territory  to  be  anne.ved  and  placed  inider 
the  charge  of  a  chief-commissioner,  as  above 
explained. 

The  great  In<lian  nuiliny  of  1857  raged  more 
liercely  witliin  the  borders  of  this  province 
than  elsewhere!  in  all  India.  It  was  at  Jlirat  in 
its  northwestern  part  that  a  uative  regiment  of 
cavalry  broke  into  open  and  violent  rebellion 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1857.  After  massacring 
their  olHcers  and  uniiiy  others,  they  started  for 
Delhi.  There  the  native  infantiy  joined  them. 
The  city  was  seized  by  them,  the  oUl  Mogid 
Empire  was  proclaimed,  and  the  fire  of  rebel- 
lion spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  province. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  Delhi  was  re- 
captured, and  Lucknow  was  relieved  the  ne.xt 
^Iaix;h.  The  rebellion  was  wholly  ipielled  be- 
fore the  end  of  1858.  Hut  the  siege  of  Delhi, 
the  defence  of  Lucknow  under  Lawrence  and 
his  little  band,  w'ltii  its  subseepient  relief  by 
llavelock,  and  the  massacres  at  Cawnpur,  are 
destined  to  perpetiuil  memory. 

Besides  the  cities  already  mentionwl,  all  of 
which  are  famous  on  account  of  the  great 
eveut.s  just  mentioned  in  connection  with  them, 
the.se  provinces  contain  the  city  of  Agra,  cele- 
brated as  the  capital  of  the  later  Jlogid  em- 
perors, ami  adorned  by  Akbar  in  the  10th  cent- 
ury, and  Shah  Jehan  in  the  17lh,  with  archi- 
teetund  works  which  are  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  The  Taj  Mahal  (built  by  the  last- 
named  emperor)  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  structure  standing  on  the  earth. 
Allahabad,  the  capital  of  the  (irovinccs,  is  a 
city  of  nearly  or  quite  150,000  poimlalion. 
Ik'iiares,  (he  most  sacred  jdace  in  Hindustan  in 
the  Hindu's  esteem,  is  also  within  the  limits  of 
these  provinces. 

Himli  is  the  i>riucipnl  language,  subject  in 
dilTerenl  localities  to  marked  dialeclie  varia- 
tion. The  Mohammedans  mostly  use  Urdu  or 
Hindustani,  as  thej  do  generally  throughout 
India, — a  fact  which  constitutes  that  form  of 
speech  the  tiiir/uafnnint  of  India.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  the  jieople  may  be  (juoted 
from  Uev.  Mr.  Sherring's  history  of  Protestant 
mi.ssions  in  India:  "  In  place  of  the  stunted, 
tiark  races  of  Hengal,  of  great  vivacity,  and  of 
considerable  keenness  of  intellect,  you  have  a 
tine,  stalwart  people,  tall,  strong-limbed,  often 
powerful,  of  noble  presence,  ready  to  fight,  in- 
dependent, of  solid  rather  than  sharp  under- 
standing, and  of  somewhat  (hdler  brain  than 
tlieir  neighbors  of  IJengal.  Hy  reason  of  the 
contrariety  between  the  two  nationalities  there 
is  no  friendship  between  them,  nor  is  ever  likely 
to  be.  The  Hengali  is  proud;  but  it  is  because 
he  is  subtle  and  quickwitted,  and  thinks  he  is 
capable  of  overreaching  you.  The  Hindustani 
is  proud;  but  it  is  because  of  his  trust  in  his 
strong  arm,  because  of  his  long  pedigree,  be- 
cause of  his  well-cultivated  mauly  Labila.    The 


Bengali  has  no  royal  tribes  to  be  coiupared  for 
a  moment  with  the  Uajput  clans  of  the  north- 
west, with  lineages  stretching  back  for  a  thou- 
sand or  even  two  thousiuid  years." 

C'hristian  missionary  wort  dales  back  to  1807, 
when  I{ev.  Mr.  Corrie,  chaplain  of  the  East 
India  Company,  was  stationed  at  Chuiuir,  and 
undertook  a  little  evangelistic  wmk  in  addition 
to  his  regular  duties;  and  to  18011,  when  Hetuy 
Alarlyn,  also  a  cha])lain,  residing  a'  Cawnpur, 
nnule  full  proof  of  his  ndnistry  among  the 
natives.  Bui  no  regular  missionary-  work  by 
any  agency  specially  existing  for  tlnit  purpose 
was  un<lertaken  until  1811,  when  the  Baptist 
Society  undertook  tv)  occnin'  Agra,  sending 
thither  Hev.  Messrs.  Clmmberlai  nd  Peacock 
from  Seranipore.  The  opjiosition  >  the  govern- 
ment interfered,  an<l  the  station  wna  broken  up, 
and  not  resumed  bv  the  Baptists  until  I8;J4.  lu 
181i)  Itev.  Mr.  Corrie,  who  had  removed  to  Agra, 
gave  the  f  Jhiirch  Mis,sionary  Society  a  hold  there 
which  it  has  never  ielin((uished.  The  Bai)lista 
occupied  Allahabad  in  1810  or  1817,  but  aban- 
doned the  station  after  a  few  years,  only  to  re- 
sume it  still  more  recently.  'Ihe  same  Society 
began  work  in  Benares  in  1810,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  others  (see  Benares).  Tlio 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  stations  at 
Gorakpur,  A/imgarh,  Benares,  Chuiiar,  Alla- 
habad, Agra,  Aligarh,  Mirat,  DehraDiui,  F'y/.a- 
bad,  Lucknow,  and  Barelli,  and  at  a  few  smal- 
ler places.  The  Ameiican  Presbyterians  oc- 
cupvAllahabad,  Fatehpur,  Fatehgarh,  Main- 
purl,"  Etawa,  Jluzall'aranagar,  Saharim'mr, 
liurki,  and  Dehm  Dun.  It  sustains  at  Allaha- 
bad a  theological  school.  The  American  Meth- 
odists began  their  work  just  before  tlie  mutiny. 
Liicknow  is  their  chief  station.  Others  are  at 
Amroha,  Hijnom',  Moradalmd,  Budaon,  Sha- 
jehanpur,  Sitapur,  Baraich,  Bid  Barelli,  Gondii, 
Naini  Tal,  Paori,  and  Cawnpur.  The  London 
jNIisslonary  Society,  besides  its  Rtntlun  at  Be- 
nares, has  work  at  Mir/apur,  Almora,  and  Hani 
Khet  in  the  hill  region.  There  is  a  Germau 
Mis.sion  at  Gha/.ipur.  Ladies'  missionary  so- 
cieties co-operate  with  the  missionaries  at  many 
of  tliese  .stations,  attending  specially  to  work  in 
the  zenanas  and  schools.  Education,  promoted 
both  by  the  missions  and  by  government,  is 
making  fair  progress. 

IVor^vay. — The  missionary  activity  of  the 
Norwegian  peojtle  began  with  Hans  Egede. 
But  as  Norway  at  that  time  was  iinited  to  Den- 
mark, and  as  Egede  was  supported  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mis.sion  department  of  the  royal 
government  in  Copenhagen,  it  is  proper  to  refer 
his  labor  to  the  Danish  ]\Iis.sion.  Entirely  na- 
tional both  in  origin  and  operation  are  tlie  three 
Norwegian  Mission  Societies  now  at  work, — the 
Norwegian  Mission  to  the  Finns,  the  Norw  egiau 
Mission  Society,  and  the  Mission  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Churcli  liy  Sclireuder. 

The  Xoriveifian  MiMnion  to  the 
FhuiH.  Ileadcpiarters,  Stavanger,  Norway. — 
The  Finns,  who  occupy  the  northernmost 
part  of  Norway,  from  Horaas  to  North  Cape, 
are  allied  to  the  Tshudi  and  Samoyedes  of  Rus- 
sia, to  the  Magyars  and  the  Turks,  and  belong 
to  a  race  entirely  dillerent  from  the  Scandina- 
vian. A.  distinction  is  made  between  the  Sea- 
Finns,  located  along  the  f  jonls  and  the  ocean, 
and  engaged  in  fishing  and  a  little  agriculture, 
and  the  Flik-Finns,  who,  with  their  herds  of 
reindeers,  roam  about  oa  the  inland  plateau; 
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but  neither  the  former  nor  tlie  latter  understand 
the  Norwegian  language  well  enough  to  follow 
a  Norwegian  sermon,  and  even  it  they  did,  a 
visit  to  a  Norwegian  jilace  of  worship  would, 
for  most  of  them,  mean  a  journey  of  from  50 
to  100  miles  over  tracts  of  wild  and  weird 
land.  Since  the  bejjinuiiig  of  the  17th  century 
thev  liave  been  Christians,  but  only  nominally; 
on(l  for  the  last  two  cei  turies  it  has  been  a 
heavy  task  for  the  Norwegian  Church — during 
the  \miou  with  Dennnirk  poorly  supported  by 
the  royal  government,  yet  never  given  up  by  the 
Norwegian  clergy— to  awaken  a  truly  Chris- 
tian life  among  tliem.  Many  venerable  names 
are  connected  with  that  labor,  but  not  until 
very  recently  has  the  problem  been  attacked  in 
a  systematic  and  effective  waj*.  February 
28th,  1888,  Hishop  Skaar  of  Tromsii,  towJiosu 
diocese  the  Finns  mostly  belong,  sent  oui  an 
aiipeal  to  the  Norwegian  people,  that  misiicm- 
aries  or  itinerant  preachers  who  could  s))eak 
the  Finiiisli  language  should  be  sent  outanionjj 
them.  This  appeal  was  promptly  taken  up,  and 
by  means  of  u  yearly  subscription  of  about 
4,000  crowns  it  has  already  been  possible  to 
set  two  Finnish-speaking  Norwegian  preachers 
to  work  among  them. 

The  yoi'wef/ian  Mission  Society 
(Det  Norske  Missions  Selskab).  Headquarters, 
Stavanger,  Norway. — In  the  third  decade  of 
the  present  centurj',  after  Norway  had  be- 
come an  independent  state  by  the  separation 
from  Dennnirk  in  1814,  there  were  formed  all 
over  tlie  country,  but  more  especially  among 
the  followers  of  the  great  revivalist,  Hans  Nil- 
sen  Hauge,  a  number  of  minor  ini;ision  associa- 
tions, tlie  tirst  and  the  largest  aiuong  which 
■was  that  of  Stavanger,  18^3.  These  associa- 
tions sent  their  money  and  their  missionaries,  it 
any  they  had,  to  Basle;  the  Stavanger  Associ- 
ation, however,  placed  its  lirst  missionary, 
Hans  Christian  Knudsen,  in  the  service  of  the 
Kheiiish  ilissiou  Society.  Asa  striking  sign  of 
the  energy  of  the  movement  may  be  mentioned, 
that  the  "  Norsk  Missionsblad, "  which  in  1852 
became  the  organ  of  the  mis.sion  to  the  Jews,  was 
founded  at  Christiana  in  18'2T,  and  in  1845  fol- 
lowed "Norsk  !Mission.stidende,"  which  still  is 
the  organ  of  the  mission  to  the  lieathen.  Then, 
in  1841,  Jon  Iltmgvaldstad,  a  small  tradesman 
from  Stavanger,  b\it  a  personal  friend  of  Hauge 
and  seventy-one  years  of  age,  went  to  Germany 
to  see  with"  his  own  eyes  wlcit  missitm  societies 
and  missionary  schools  really  were;  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  journey  was,  that  August  8tli,  1843, 
all  the  minor  associations  in  Western  Norway 
consolidated  into  one  society.  In  1843  they  were 
joined  by  all  the  minor  associations  of  Ea.stern 
Norway,  and  thus  was  formed  the  Norwegian 
3Iis.sion  Societ3\  It  should  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, tiiat  the  movement  was  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  bj'  laymen,  while  the  Norwegian 
church,  in  its  offlciul  position  as  a  statt;  institu- 
tion, asstimed  a  very  cixsl  and  reserved  attitude 
towards  it — a  circumstance  which  later  proved 
of  importance  for  the  formation  of  the  Mission 
of  the  Norwegian  Church  by  Schreuder. 

The  Norwegian  Mission  Society  is.  as  might 
be  inferred  from  its  origin,  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic in  its  organization.  The  minor  associa- 
tions, numbering  OOO,  besides  2.300  woman's  so- 
cieties, still  exist,  and  have  retained  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  autonomy.  They  form  eight 
circles,  with  their  administrative  centres  ic- 
epectively  in  the  following  cities:  Christiania, 
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Hamar,  Drammen,  Christlanssand,  Stavanger, 
Bergen,  Trondhjem,  and  TromsO.  Each  circle 
holds  a  conference  two  years  in  succession  in 
June  orJidy.aud  the  third  vear  the  General 
As.sembly  meets,  deciding  all  the  more  im- 
portant ipiestions  for  the  foUowiufr  three  yeari. 
The  central  admiuistmtion,  consi.sting  of  the 
director  of  the  Jlission  School,  a  secretary  and 
eight  members  elected  by  the  Conferences,  has 
its  seat  in  Stavanger.  It  must  consult  the  Con- 
ferences on  all  important  busines.s,  and  it  must 
carry  cnit  the  deeLsion  of  t5ie  majority  of  the 
General  Assembly,  irresr  jtive  of  its  own 
opinion. 

In  1887-88  tlie  revenue  of  the  Society 
amounted  to  349,514  kroners,  its  expenses  to 
337,404  kroners.  It  receives  an  iinnual  support 
of  about  30,0U0  kroners  from  the  Norwegian 
churches  in  the  United  States.  It  owns  a  fund 
of  200,000  kroners,  a  donation  from  Mr.  V.  von 
Jloller  at  Helsingborg,  Sweden,  from  which 
it  pensions  old  and  worn-out  missionaries,  or 
missionaries' widows  and  children;  but  its  mis- 
sionaries are  not  allowed  to  marry  without  the 
permi-ssion  of  the  Central  Board.  It  maintaini 
a  iiiLssion-school  at  Stavanger,  ftmnded  in  1843. 
closed  in  1847,  but  reopened  in  1858,  and 
is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  14  pupils, 
and  now  and  then  visited  by  Zulus  and  Mala- 
gasses.  It  also  owns  a  mission-steamer,  pre- 
sented to  it  by  special  subscription,  and  usually 
stationed  at  Madagascar. 

The  denominational  character  of  the  Society 
Is  strictly  Lutheran.  According  to  its  laws  its 
missionaries  must  receive  ordination  from  a 
bishop  of  the  Lutheran  State  Church,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  that  they  must,  curiously  enough, 
first  have  a  license  from  the  king,  which,  slill 
more  curiously,  is  valid  only  for  a  certain  field. 
No  harm,  however,  appears  to  have  been  caused 
by  this  requirement. 

The  Society  is  engaged  in  two  different 
fields:  (1)  Zululand  and  (2)  JMadaga-scar. 

(1)  The  Zulu  Mission  was  begun  in  1844  by 
Schreuder.  To  the  Norwegians,  as  to  other 
missionaries,  Zululand  proved  a  very  hard,  but 
after  the  flist  hindrances  were  overcome,  a  very 
promising  field.  The  first  station  was  founded 
there  at  Lmpumulo,  in  1850.  In  1858  the  first 
convert,  a  Zulu  girl,  was  baptized  at  Umpu- 
mulo.  AVhen  Bishop  Schreuder  in  1876  trans- 
ferred his  services  to  the  Mission  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Church,  he  carried  with  him  a  part  of  the 
field  already  under  cultivation,  namely  Entu- 
meni.  But  the  Society  continued  its  labor  with 
great  energy  and  considerable  success.  In 
1887-88  the  full  members  of  the  congregations 
numbered  500,  church-visitors 2,000,  children  in 
the  schools  448,  catechumens  110,  stations  11, 
ordained  Norwegian  pastors  14,  unordained 
native  preachers  and  teachers  16. 

(2)  The  ^Madagascar  >lission  was  begun  in 
18(56,  and  soon  assumed  very  large  proi>ortions, 
including  now  not  only  the  llovas  in  the 
inland,  with  a  station  in  the  capital,  Antana- 
narivo, a  city  of  about  100,000  inliabitants, 
but  also,  since  1874,  the  Sakalavas,  "  wild-cats," 
on  tl.e  western  coast,  and  since  1888  some 
points  on  the  .southern  coast  never  before 
visited  by  Europeans.  In  1887-88  the  full 
members  of  the  congregations  numbered  16,- 
555,  church-visitors  44,000,  children  in  the 
schools  37,500,  ordained  native  pastors  16,  na- 
tive teachers  and  evangelists  900.  There  are  in 
the  inland  20  stations  with   17  ordained  Nor- 
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wejjiim  piisiorH,  among  the  Snknlavas  5  stiitioiis 
witli  4  (iniaiiied  Norwt'giiiu  pastors,  and  ou  the 
soiithc'iu  coast  4  stutiuus  with  4  Norwegian 
pastors. 

The  Xorwrffian  C'lmvrh  Minnion  hff 
Sch i'<'(tilt't' {\h'n  Norslii;  Kirl<es  Mission  ved 
BclirL'udi'n.  Hcadiiiiiuters,  Christiania,  Nor- 
way.— Hans  Faliudan  Smitli  SchriMuler,  It,  at 
Sogndal,  Norway,  June  I8tli,  iSll:  d.  at  L-n- 
tiimjani')ili.  Natal,  Africa,  January  a7t)i,  IbSa, 
consecrated  I)isli()p  in  the  Catliedral  of  Heriren 
1800,  was  tile  father  of  tlie  Norwegian  Mission. 
His  "  A  few  words  to  tlie  C'linrcli  of  Norway," 
1843,  liad  an  elTeet  throngliout  (lie  wliole 
country  as  if  a  niijflity  lamp  liad  l)eeii  lit.  He 
started  tlie  Zulu  .Mission  under  trenienihtus 
diltic'ullies,  and  it  is  indebted  for  its  success  to 
his  eminent  cneiiry,  his  lofty  enthusiasm,  and 
powerful  personality.  During  the  war  hetween 
tlie  English  and  the  Zulus  iiiost  of  the  English 
and  (Jernian  mission  stations  were  disturbed  or 
fully  destroyed.  Hut  Enlumeni  was  not 
touched;  King  Cetewayo  had  too  deep  a  respect 
for  Schreuder  to  ilare  such  a  thing.  The 
^Madagascar  Mission  he  also  directed  and 
siiperinlendod  at  its  beginning.  Nevertheless, 
although  he  served  tlic  Norwegian  Mission 
Society  for  thirty  years,  it  was  always  his  wish 
to  be  the  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Norway, 
of  the  otlicial  stati;  institutution,  and  not  the 
missionary  of  any  private  association.  In  18T3 
lie  separated  from  the  Society  and  a  committee 
was  formed,  with  Hisliop  Tandberg  at  its  liead, 
and  representing  the  Church  of  Norway.  lie 
took  Entumeni  with  him,  and  shortly  after  a 
new  station  was  founded  at  Unlunijambili  in 
Natal,  where  a  church  was  built  and  conse- 
crated in  1881.  After  his  death  the  mission  was 
continued  by  his  pupils,  among  whom  are 
.several  natives,  tinder  the  direction  of  theabove- 
nienlioiied  commiltee,  which  has  its  seat  in 
Christiania.  In  1888-89  its  revenue  amounted 
to  7,073  kroners,  and  its  e.\peu.ses  to  8,804 
kroners. 

\4>rwosi>i»  Version.— The  Norwegian 
belongs  to  the  Teutonic  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  languages,  and  is  spoken  in  Norway, 
whose  ijopiilation  numbers  1,925, 000.  Under 
the  patronage  of  Kinsr  Ilakon  V.  Ma<rnussous 
(1294-1319),'"  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
notes,  were  translated  into  the  old  Norwegian 
<Penlateucli-Clironicles  were  edited  by  I'rof. 
Unger,  Cliristiania,  1853-1862).  In  late  times 
the  Danish  IJibles  were  u.'Jed.  Since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  IJilile  Society  in  1810, 
the  New  Testament,  edited  bj'  Hisliop  Beck, 
Professors  Hersleb  and  Stevcrson,  and  the 
court-preacher  (afterward.s  Bishop)  Pavols,  was 
puMished.  A  revised  and  corrected  edition 
jvcpared  by  Prof.  Hersleb  was  published  in 
1830.  A  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  also  undertaken  by  Prof.  Hersleb  1842- 
1873.  In  1873  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment revised  by  Professors  Dietrichson,  John- 
son, and  E.sseldor])  was  also  published  bj' the 
Norwegian  Bible  Society.  Some  change  was 
made  in  the  language  of  this  edition  in  order 
to  conform  to  modern  usage.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment was  r.lso  revised  in  the  same  form  and  was 
completed  in  1888.  An  edition  of  the  entire 
Bible  in  this  revised  form  was  issued  in  the 
same  year. 

Xorwegluii  LiHpp  or  <tuaiilan  Ver- 
sion.—The   Quaucs,  u  wandering  people  for 


wliom  this  version  is  made,  inhabit  that  mo"t 
northerly  (lart  of  Lapland  which  is  called  Fi  .■ 
mark  or  Norwegian  La|)laud.  This  dreary  re- 
gion, having  for  its  norihern  boundary  the  Arctic 
or  Frozen  Ocean,  is  the  luibiiation  of  about  0,000 
Qiianes  who  until  the  beginning  of  this  cenlnrv 
were  left  without  any  version  of  the  Bible  in  their 
vernaenlar  dialect.  Tlie  Bible  Society  of  Fin- 
land .sent  them  copies  of  the  Finnish  jfew  Tes- 
tament, bill  tliey  could  not  understand  it,  nor 
could  thev  read  intelligibly  the  Lappish  Testa- 
ment, tliongh  they  sjaak  a  dialect  of  Lapland- 
isli.  In  1822  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  voted  a  sum  of  money  for  a  tjuanian 
version,  and  at  last  in  1842  the  Norwegian  Bible 
Society  iiublislied  at  (  hristiania  a  tnmslalion 
of  the  New  Testament,  made  by  a  missionary 
among  tlie  Laplanders.  Tlie  Psalms  were  jnib- 
lishecl  in  1850.  In  1875  a  revised  translation 
of  the  1842  version,  prepared  by  Lars  llaetta, 
with  the  aid  of  Bishop  Hersleb  and  Prof. 
Friis,  was  published  by  the  Norwegian  Bible 
Society.  The  British  and  Foreign  "Bible  So- 
ciely  has  of  late  years  undertaken  the  publica- 
tion of  a  version  of  llie  liible,  to  be  iirepared  by 
Prof.  Jens  Andreas  Friis,  for  the  Lapps,  who 
mimlier  about  30,000,  of  whom  17.000  live  in 
Norway,  and  liavc  never  had  the  Bible  in  their 
own  tongue.  They  do  not  understand  the 
Bible  of  the  .Swedish  Lapps.  The  Book  of 
Genesis  in  tliis  new  version  was  printed  by  the 
local  Bible  Society  in  1887,  and  Lsaiah  iu  1888. 

(Specimen  verse.    John  3  :  16.) 

Dastgo^  nuft  rakkasen  ani  Ibmel  niailme,  atte 
barjies  san  addi,  dam  aiuo,  amas  juokkas,  gutta 
su  ala  assko,  lapput,  mutto  val  agalas  ajlle*- 
san  azusL 

IVotI,  Henry,  b.  England  1774;  sailed 
1790  for  the  South  Seas  as  a  missionary  of  the 
L.  M.  S  ;  stationed  at  Tahiti,  Eimco,  and  II'vi- 
liine.  Early  in  1803,  he  with  :Mr.  Elder  made 
the  first  missionary  tour  of  the  island,  and  in 
thiily  days  i.e  preached  in  nearlvevcrv  district. 
During  the  war  of  rebellion  iiri808  "Mr.  Nott 
remained  at  Eimeo.  In  1825  he  visited  England, 
married,  and  returned  to  Tahiti  in  1827.  Having 
after  twenty-seven  years'  labor  completed  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Tahitian 
language,  and  being  in  ill-health,  he  returned 
to  England  in  1830.  He  tliere  revised  the 
translation  and  had  it  published  at  the  e.xiK'Use 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In 
1838  he  re-embarked  for  Tahiti,  and  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  1840  retired  from  active  .service. 
He  died  at  Tahiti,  :May  2d,  1844. 

Xoll,  ^umnel,  b.  Franklin,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A., 
1788;  son  of  Hev.  Samuel  Nolt  of  Franklin, 
and  nephew  of  Hev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  Presi- 
dent of  Union  College;  graduated  at  Union 
Coilesre  1808,  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
1810;  ordained  1812  with  Newell,  Judson,  Hall, 
and  Ilicc,  tlie  first  company  of  missionaries  sent 
out  by  the  American  Board;  embarked  with 
Gordon  Hall  February  34th.  After  .some  de- 
hiys  from  the  East  India  Company,  thef 
readied  Bombay,  where  they  commenced  the 
first  mi.sslon  of  tlie  Board  in  India.  In  1815  Mr. 
Nott  wa.s  taken  seriously  ill,  and  the  phy- 
sicians decided  that  he  coiild  not  remain  in  tliat 
country,  and  that  he  should  return  to  his  native 
land  or  to  Europe.  He  embarked  for  America 
by  the  way  of  England.    He  died,  July  Ist, 
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18(19,  at  tlie  residence  of  his  son  iu  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Hgi'd  81. 

IV'»WK4>iiK«  a  town  of  Central  Aainni,  sonth 
of  the  Hralnniipiitra,  between  Uaiilmii  and 
Tezpore.  Mi.ssuin  stiition  of  tlie  Anieiieau 
Baptist  Missionary  Union;  1  niissi(niary,  'i 
ladies,  2ti  native  lielpers,  1  eluireli  lselfsui)|)ort- 
iugi,  80  chureb-menibers,  12  subools,  ^31  scliol- 
ars. 

^'lll>H<Fliliili  Rncf.— A  very  considerable 
nunil)er  of  tribes,  some  in  E.'.ryptiim  Soudan, 
and  some  over  against  iliem  on  the  west  coast  of 
Norili  Central  Africa,  are  found  to  dilTer  so 
much,  botli  liiiguistieally  and  etlinograpliicuUy, 
from  the  several  races  into  whicli  the  Africans 
have  been  lieretofore  divided,  that  some  of  the 
ablest  recent  writers  on  these  sid)jects,  such  as 
F.  MUller  and  Dr.  K.  N.  Cust,  have  added  a 
new  class  or  group,  with  two  sub-groups  which 
they  call  Nuba  and  Fulah.  I'lns  twofold 
race,  Nuba-Fulah,  is  (jvidently  very  ancient, — 
doubtless  aboriginal  in  the  lower  basin  of  tlie 
Nile,  whicli  still  continues  to  be  the  headiimtr- 
ters  of  the  Nuba  p(>i1ion  of  the  general  tjroup. 
As  the  old  Egyptian  race  was  doubtless  divided 
by  tlie  incoming  of  the  Btintu  fanuly  at  an  early 
age  (see  articles  on  the  Hantu  and  on  the  Hotten- 
tot), and  apart  of  it  carried  southward  until  it 
came  to  tlie  extreme  south  angle  of  tlie  conti- 
nent, and  tliere  toolt  the  name  of  Klioi-Khoi  and 
then  Hottentot,  so  the  same  incoming  family 
doubtless  proved  an  entering  wedge,  on  its  way 
up  the  Nile  valley,  to  split  the  original  Nuba 
nice,  througli  which  it  passed,  on  the  south  of 
Egypt,  causing  a  portion  of  it  to  move  tirst  soutii- 
ward,  then  westward,  till  it  lodged,  a  part  of  it 
on  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  part  cast  of  Lake  Nj'- 
nnza,  and  a  part  on  the  Niger,  %vhile  another  part 
moved  on  till  it  tinally  came  to  h:  ve  its  head- 
quarters in  the  lower  basin  of  the  lienegal,  and 
there  came  to  be  known  as  'he  Filatali,  Fulndu, 
Pulaii,  or  Fulah  people,  being  .so  called  because 
they  were  of  a  light  brown,  and  thus  iu  strong 
contrast  with  tlie  Negroea  of  a  pure  black 
around  them.  The  present  scattered  or  frag- 
mentary condition  of  the  NubaFulah  race,  a 
portion  of  it  being  found  on  the  east  of  Lake 
Nyanza,  as  the  Kwati  and  Ma.sai,  other  portions 
on  the  sources  of  each  of  the  two  Niles,  and  yet 
other  portions  in  different  parts  of  Nigritia,  all 
the  way  from  Dar-Fur  to  the  Senegal,  as  in 
groups  here  and  there  among  the  Uausa  and 
other  mid-African  tribes,  all  goes  to  sujiport  the 
idea  that  the  original  Nuba-Fulah  race  was 
broken  and  scattered,  as  already  indicated,  by 
the  divisive  and  propelling  force  of  another 
powerful  race,  as  tlie  Bantu,  at  an  early  age  of 
African  history. 

One  important  branch  of  the  Nuba  stock  still 
has  its  home  in  the  original  abode  of  the  race — 
the  basin  of  tlie  Nile  from  the  first  to  the  second 
cataract.  The  earliest  account  we  have  of  them 
represents  them  as  a  powerful,  superior  race, 
of  good  features,  not  so  dark  on  the  northern 
bonier  as  farther  south,  and  ipiite  distinct  from 
liotli  the  Elgyptian  and  the  Negro.  They  were 
once  Christians,  but  now,  like  all  their  neigh- 
bors, profess  the  Islam  faith,  and  speak,  some 
the  Arabic,  and  some  their  own  vernacular  lan- 
guage. Some  live  as  nomads  in  tents,  and 
some  as  a  settled,  industrious,  thriving  people,  in 
well-built  houses.  There  is  also  a  tribe  or 
group  of  tribes,  evidently  related  to  the  Nuba 


family  in  both  blood  and  language.  In  Kordofan 
and  OarFur.  They  dillcr  ficnn  the  Negroea 
around  them,  believe  in  Islam,  and  speak,  .some 
of  them,  what  is  called  the  Koldagi  dialect, 
.some  of  tliem  llie  Tumalc,  and  some  tlic  K(ui- 
jara.  Other  tribes  of  this  class,  as  the  Kwati 
and  Masai,  wlio  call  themselves  Loikob,  and 
designate  their  language  as  the  EngudiiU.  mc 
found  on  or  near  the  e(piator.  The  Kwiili 
have  the  Victoria  Nyanza  on  their  west  and  the 
Ma.sai  on  their  south.  Moth  tribes,  dillVrihg  nia 
terially,  as  they  do,  friuii  the  llamilic  rai'e  on 
the  north,  and  from  the  Bantu  on  oilier  sides 
are  counted  as  lieloiiging  to  the  Niilia-Fulah 
group.  They  are  represented  as  the  most  sav- 
age of  all  East  African  tribes.  Still  another 
groui)  of  tril>es,  as  the  Berta  and  Kaniail,  be- 
longii'g  to  tlie  Nuba-Fulah  race,  has  its  home 
on  iiie  Blni'  Nile,  north  of  the  Oalla  and  west 
of  Abyssinia.  In  this  race  are  included  also  the 
Nyam-Nyam,  together  with  the  Uolo  and  the 
Jlonbiitto  on  the  .sources  of  the  White  Nile  and 
the  Sliary. 

Turning  now  and  going  westward  between 
the  lOlh  and  ISth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  we 
come  upon  several  families  of  the  siib-Fulah 
group,  scattered  here  and  there  all  along  fnmi 
l)ar-Fur  through  the  Hausa  and  !Mandingi> 
countries,  till  we  come  to  where  thej- abound  in 
Bundii,  Fnta  Jalo  and  Fiita  Toro,  .south  of 
Lower  Senegal,  where  "they  chmiinate,"  says 
Dr.  Cust,  "as  Moliainmedan  foreign  comiuerors. 
They  have  placed  their  foot  tirnily  down  in  the 
lancl  of  the  Wolof,  and  the  iieople  of  the  coast 
have  come  under  their  intluence  as  far  as  the 
river  Nunez.  They  are  numerous  and  power- 
ful in  >landingo-laiid  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
!Massiiia,  south  of  Timbuktu.  In  Ilausa-iand 
the  kingdom  of  Sokoto  and  Gando  is  their  cre- 
ation, including  the  whole  of  the  Hausa  terri- 
tory. Far  to  the  east  we  find  them  in  Boriiu, 
Maniiara,  Logon,  Baghirmi,  Wadai,  and  even 
in  Dar-Fur.  "Their  tendency  to  expand  is  not 
on  the  wane,  and  tliej'  have  made  a  powerful 
innuession  on  the  Negro  population;  from  the 
union  of  the  two  races  a  mixed  population  has 
sprung  up,  called  Torodo,  Jhalonki,  Tou- 
couleur,  and  other  names."  It  is  unuecessaiy 
here  to  detail  their  hi.story  or  speculate  on  tlieiV 
origin.  Their  movement  has  been  compara- 
tively of  late  date,  by  force  of  arms,  and  coupled 
with'the  spread  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
Tliej-  are  spoken  of  bj-  a  recent  writer  as 
"an  interesting  Jlohaminedan  people  of  the 
Western  Soudan  in  Africa,  remarkable  for 
their  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  religious  zeal. 
They  are  a  race,  and  not  a  nation;  have  many 
tribes,  several  .sha<les  of  color  and  varieties  of 
form,  probably  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
blentied  with  various  subject  races.  They  cul- 
tivate Mohammedan  learning  witli  much  en- 
thusiasm. Their  hislory  is  ijuite  obscure. 
Saccatoo  is  their  princijial  state,  but  tlRy  are 
the  predominant  people  of  many  cou  itries  iu 
the  Soudan." 

Very  little  mission  work  of  a  Protestant 
Christian  character  has  been  as  yet  done  or 
even  attempted  for  this  race;  but  the  eyes  of  not 
a  few  are  on  the  great  region  they  occupj',  with 
high  purpose  and  hope  of  reaching  them  soon. 
(See  article  on  "The  Soudan"  in  this  work; 
also  article  on  "  JlahdLsm  and  Missions,"  in 
"  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,"  New 
Series,  vol.  iii.) 
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Xiiba  Vcmlon.— The  Nulm  belongs  to  the 
Niilm-Fiiliili  jrroup  of  Africim  liiiijriiiii.'t's,  niid  in 
verimiMilar  in  Xul)iii.  I"'i>i'  tlic  .>l()lmmiiuiliiiiM 
iilioiil  Doiiu'olu,  I'Mut  \fr\n\.  ilii'  Itriiisli  and 
Foicinn  Hil)lc  Society  piililishnl  in  IHS4  llio 
(iospel  of  Miirl;,  whirli  the  l;ile  I'mf  H.  Leji- 
siu'<  of  lierliii  Ik. 1(1  lianslah'd  iiilo  liir  Fadiilja 
(iialecl  of  tiiu  Nubian.  I'lof,  Lcpsiiis  inciiand 
liis  iran.slatioii  oii^'inally  for  lii.s  Niiliiim  iriain- 
mar,  from  whii'h  it  was  lepuMisiicd  in  ijnmiin 
cliaracteis  ami  edited  liy  I'ldf.  Ulielniscli  of 
Vienna.  Steps  are  now  Ix'iiiL,'  taken,  lucofd'ng 
to  tlie  I{ei)i)rt  f<M-  IHHH,  by  Hitv.  U.  II.  Wiaivley 
to  iiave  a  part  of  tlie  Society's  version  tnms- 
literatcd  into  the  Aral)i('  (dniraeler,  aii<l  to  tiavu 
its  value  tested  by  the  Niibiau.s  resident  in 
Ale.\umh'ia  and  Cairo. 

\'iibiii,  a  cotintry  of  Eiustern  Africa,  south 
of  Kjjypt,  and  forming  a  part  of  tlie  Egyptian 
or  Ea.stern  Soudau  (.see  Af  riea  'iiid  Soudan). 

Kiimildxii,  town  in  Japan.  A  mission  .sta- 
tion of  tlie  Methoilisl  Chureli  of  Canada,  in 
Southeastern  Nippon,  not  far  from  Shidzuoka; 
1  native  pastor,  105  church-members.  Prot- 
estant Epi.scopal  Church;  1  church,  4  comniu- 
nieant.s,  11  Sabbat  h-.seholars. 

IViinipuiii  (Nimimni,  Nipani),  British  India. 
A  town  in  the  Helgrtum  district,  Bombay,  40 
miles  north  of  Belgauin.  Population,  9,777, 
Hindus,  Moslems,  .Tains,  Christians.  Missicm 
station  of  the  Swedish  Evangelical  National 
Society  (Swedish  Fatherland's  Association). 

IViiiidi  Ciopce.  Nutli.,  b.  in  Calcutta, 
Iinlia.  While  a  stueleiit  in  J)r.  Duff's  .scliool  he 
became  a  ('hristian,  and  was  bai)tized  by  Dr. 
Dull  in  1833.  He  afterwards,  at  the  reeoni- 
mendation  of  Dr.  Duff,  went  to  the  Northwest 
to  became  a  teacher  in  tlie  orphan-school  at 
Futtehiiore.  sujipoited  by  the  British  residents. 
He  wa.4  lieeii.s.'d  tc  preach  by  the  Presbj'tery  of 
Furrukabad  in  184;},  and  the  following  year  was 
ordained  to  the  work  .if  an  evangelist.  In  the 
Sepoy  mutiny  he  escaped  with  his  family  from 
Futtehpoie,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  suffered  much  before  he  was  finally 
released.  He  died  in  1801,  while  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Fntlehpore,  under  a  severe  surgical 
operation.  When  the  hour  of  trial  came,  he 
said:  "I  am  not  afrai<l  to  die;  I  <'aii  trust 
that  Jesus  whom  I  have  so  often  preached  to 
others."  Dr.  Duff  wrote,  on  hearing  of  Ids 
death:  "  I  mourn  over  him  as  I  would  over  an 
only  son,  till  at  times  my  eyes  are  sore  with 
weeping.  When  shall  we  have  scores  anil 
hundreds  clothed  with  his  mantle  and  imbued 
■with  his  spirit?" 

lViip6  Vcrxloii.— Tiie  Nupe  belongs  to  the 
Negro  group  of  African  languages  and  is  spoken 
by  the  Nupe  trib(!  on  the  Niger,  West  Africa, 
for  whom  the  Uevs.  Messrs.  C.  Crowther  and 
J.  F.  Scliiiu  translated  the  first  seven  chapters 
of  Matthew,  which  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  published  in  1860  at  the  reiiuest 
of  tlie  (."hurch  Mi-ssionary  Society.  Since  1884 
the  four  Gospels  have  been  piiblislied  as  trans- 
lated by  Archdeacon  Johnson,  and  edited  by 
liev.  J.  F.  SehOn  of  the  C.  M.  8.  In  1886  an 
edition  of  ."iOO  copies  each  of  the  Go.spels  of 
Luke  and  John  ns  translated  by  Mr.  Johnson 
■was  publislied  in  the  new  orthography  as  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  SchOn. 


(Specimen  verse.    Matt.  5 :  16.) 

Luyo  tbayelinye  un  Mdn  at'n  eye  exabo,  a-a-le 
etun  wanijl  'ycye,  a/e  diin  ytbo  ndaye  nan  dan 
ulidiana  nan. 

!ViiNiilri)'t>li,  The.*— Tlie  origin  of  tlw 
Niisaiiiyeh  jicoplc seems  lost  in  thiMibscurify  of 
anii(niily.  In  askiii;.;^  one  of  their  chiefs  con- 
cerning their  origin  the  most  he  could  say  was 
that  it  was  verv  ancient.  Another  says  that 
they  descended  from  the  Persians;  others, 
froi'i  the  Philistines,  or  from  the  tribes  that 
Joshua  drove  out  of  i'alestine.  'I'liey  have 
dwelt  for  hundreds  of  years  wli(!re  they  now 
are,  and  it  is  probable  that  ethnologists  and  his- 
torians have  taken  little  or  no  notice  of  them 
because  of  their  political  insigiiiticanee  and  low 
state  of  civilization.  However,  their  religious 
practices  sustain  the  tlieory  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  some  of  the  ancient  heat  lieu 
tribes  of  Palestine.  At  ]>reseiit  they  arc  a 
mi.xed  race,  just  like  many  other  races  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  Crii.sades,  when  many  tlioii.sands  of  Euro- 
peans were  lost  and  became  mingled  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  this  fact  proba- 
bly accounts  for  the  e.xisteiu'e  of  so  many 
blonde  eomple.xions  among  the  swarthy  abori- 
gines. They  receive  their  name  from  Nusair, 
who,  with  his  son  Abu  Shiieeb,  was  a  renowned 
leader  and  teacher  among  them,  and  who  nour- 
ished .some  centuries  ago.  They  inhabit  North- 
ern Syria  and  (Mlicia,  and  number  about  three 
hmidred  thousand  souls.  As  to  their  religiim, 
they  are  a  branch  of  the  Shiites  who  broke  off 
under  the  leadership  of  Nusair,  and  their  relig- 
ious .system  was  brought  to  perfection  by  one 
of  his  descendants  named  Khusaib.  They  are 
practically  pagans,  although  they  claim  to  be 
followers  of  Mohammed.  They  reject  the 
caliphate  of  "Abu  Bekr"  and  his  successors 
down  to  "  Abd  ul  Hamtd,"  the  pres-ent  incum- 
bent, and  claim  that  the  succession  belonged 
of  riglit  to  Ali.  The  contest  for  the  caliphate 
was  between  these  two  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
hammed. Ali  was  Mohammed's  son-in-law, 
having  married  Fatima,  his  daughter  by  Kba- 
dijah,  his*  first  wife;  and  Abu  Bekr  was  his 
father-in-law,  Mohammed  having  taken  Ayesha, 
the  daughter  of  Abu  Bekr,  as  one  of  his  four- 
teen wives.  Tradition  says  that  Abu  Bekr  com- 
passed the  death  of  his  rival  by  strategy,  the 
circumstances  being  that  Ali  was  pniying  in  a 
mosque,  and  Abu  Bekr  learning  of  it,  sent  two 
of  his  retainers  to  .simulate  a  deadly  quarrel  out- 
side of  the  mosi|iie,  knowing  tliat  All,  hearing 
the  disturlmnee,  would  rush  out  to  separate  the 
combatants,  when  they  were  to  fall  on  him  and 
kill  him.  The  result"  was  as  anticipated,  and 
the  deadly  feud  which  continues  to  this  day 
■was  then  "precipitated.  The  followers  of  Ali 
devised  a  religion  of  their  own,  and  being  in  the 
minority,  and  fearing  persecution,  they  bound 
themselves  by  the  most  horrid  oaths  to  keep  it 
secret.  None  are  initialed  into  its  mysteries 
under  18  years  of  age.  and  women  not  at  all, 
except  that  they  are  taught  one  short  prayer  to 
purify  them.  The  applicant  for  initiation  to 
the  secrets  of  the  Nusairiyeh  religion  must 
bring  twelve  men  w^  security,  and  these  must 

•  Tills  article  Is  based  largely  upon  an  Arati  book  en- 
titled "  A  Revelation  of  the  .Secrets  of  the  Nusairiyetl 
Religion,"  by  Suleyman  EfTendi  of  Adana. 
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be  secured  by  two  olliers;  nnd  not  sittUflcMl  with 
tills,  the  iii)|ill('iiiil  is  riMHiircd  to  swciir  1)V  iiU 
the  lu'ikvelily  bodies  1 1ml  be  will  never  reveal  I  he 
nijHleries  be  is  iiboiil  lo  reeeivi;  under  peimlty 
of  huvin^  his  bunds,  lu'inl,  and  feel  severed 
from  his  Ixxly,  iind  Ibis  same  penally  will  be 
visited  upon  Idin  should  lie  fail  to  coinplele 
what  he  has  now  hei;ini.  Consrcpii'iilly  all  the 
Nusidriyeb  aie  exlrenu'iy  reliecnl,  and  will 
never  converse  on  the  sul)ie(  t  of  thi'ir  rcli^'ion. 
8()ine  ve.irs  aj;o  one  of  Iheir  nundu'r,  Sulevniali 
KlTciidi  of  AtUma,  revealed  their  niysterfes,  at 
least  in  pari,  itiid  after  a  lime  niysleriously  dis- 
uppeareil.  and  no  doubt  be  sulTered  the  penally. 
'Iheir  reliu'ion  is  a  eoiifilomenilion  of  almost  all 
religions,  aneieni  and  modern,  fal.se  and  true. 
They  have  introduced  the  beliefs  an<l  the  cere- 
monies of  the  .lews,  the  (ireeks,  llie  Kjryplians, 
the  I'beidelans,  the  .Mohamtnedans,  and  the 
liealhen  in  jiciuMal.  'I'hev  worship  AH  Ibn 
Abu  Taulib,  the  prophet  ^tobalnnlc(l,  and  Su- 
leyinun  Ibe  I'ersian.  Tliey  consider  All  the 
raiher,  Mohammed  Ibe  Son,  and  Suleyman 
the  Holy  Siiirii,— u  iierfecl  Trinity;  but  they  pay 
their  cliii'f  adoralion  lo  Ali,  ascribiiif;  to  him 
t)'e  divine  nature  and  attributes  and  also  crea- 
ti\o  power,  and  the  din'out  worshipper  is  repre- 
sented as  supplicating  "his  Lord,  Ali  Ibn 
Abu  Tiiulib,  with  a  reverent  heart  and  a  binnbh! 
spirit,  to  deliver  him  from  bis  wickedness." 
They  leach  that  Ali  created  Mobainme<l,  and 
that  Mohammed  created  Suleyman.  and  that 
8uleyinan  created  live  great  angels,  and  that  Ibe 
ungels  created  Ibe  uinverse,  and  thai  each  angel 
is  entrusted  with  Ibe  management  of  some  par- 
tieidar  part  Ibereof,  viz..  One  has  charge  of 
thunder,  lightning,  andearllKiuakes;  another,  of 
the  beaveidy  bodies;  aiinther,  of  the  wiiiiis.  and 
receives  tlie  spirits  of  men  at  death;  another  has 
charge  of  the  health  am!  sickness  of  Imniaii  be- 
ings;  and  another  furnishes  souls  for  the  IxMlies 
of  men  at  birth.  'I'hey  assign  lo  Faliina  u 
place  very  nuich  like  that  assigiu'd  by  Cat  ho- 
lies to  Ibe  Virgin  Mary,  They  consider  that 
the  moon  is  All's  ibrone,  and  that  the  dark 
part  commonly  called  the  man  in  the  moon  is 
Ali  with  a  veil  thrown  over  his  form,  but  in 
the  hereafter  the  veil  will  be  removed  and  all 
true  believers  will  .sec  him  as  he  is.  Hence  they 
worship  the  moon.  They  believe  that  Ibe  sun 
is  Slohaiumed,  and  pay  divine  honors  to  it. 
They  worship  lire,  Ibe  wind,  the  waves  of  the 
sea,— anything  thai  manifests  power;  the  shades 
of  the  dead,  the  living,  even  men  of  influence 
and  renown  among  them.  The.se  last  tliej' 
consider  to  be  posses.sed  of  the  spirits  of  the 
prophets,  it  may  b(!  of  Aii  himself.  They  pro- 
less  to  have  a  warfare,  nnd  it  consists  of  two 
Earts.  The  first  is  to  revile  and  curse  Abu 
lekr,  Omar,  Olhman,  and  all  others  who  be- 
lieve that  Ali  or  any  of  the  prophets  ate  or 
drank,  or  married,  or  were  horn  of  women,  be- 
cause the  Nusairiyeh  believe  that  the  |)ropbcis 
descended  from  heaven  without  boflies,  and 
that  the  bodies  in  ■which  they  appeared  were 
not  real,  but  illusory.  The  .second  |>art  of  Iheir 
■warfare  consists  in  keeping  their  religion  secret 
from  strangers,  and  in  refusing  to  reveal  it  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  even  in  the  face 
of  death.  They  believe  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  and  hold  that  the  Moslem  sheikhs  enter 
the  bodies  of  asses  at  death,  that  the  souls  of 
Christian  priests  enter  the  bodies  of  swine, 
that  the  soids  of  Jewish  rabbis  enter  the  bodies 
of  apes,  that  the  aouls  of  the  wielded  among 


themHelvcH  enter  the  IkmIIbs  of  clean  animuls. 
Those  among  themselves  who  disbelieve  their 
religion  enter  the  bodies  of  apes.  'I'hosc  who 
are  part  evil  and  part  goiHl  enter  the  bodies 
of  those  who  belong  lo  sects  other  than  the 
Nu.sairiveh,  while  all  good  Nusairiyeh  enter 
Ibe  bo'lics  of  Nusairiyeh  each  one  accord- 
ing lo  his  grade  and  station.  If  one  of  an- 
other belief  should  unite  with  them,  Ihcy 
claim  that  in  past  generations  he  was  of  Ibcm, 
but  for  some  sin  he  was  compelled  lo  enter  a 
strange  .seel  and  remain  a  stated  time  as  a  pun- 
ishment, when  lie  was  allowed  to  traiisinigiale 
to  his  own  religion.  Formerly  Ibey  rcicivcd 
no  proselytes  e.\<'epl  from  Ilic  Persians,  and 
they  were  thus  favored  because  Ibey  cnnfess 
the  diviidty  of  .Mi.  .should  one  backslide  fiom 
their  religion,  they  declare  llial  his  niolhcrcom- 
milled  adultery  w  ith  one  of  the  set  I  w  jlli  w  liicli 
he  has  united,  and  that  he  has  rclurncil  to  bis 
source.  They  have  innnerous  feasts,  anil  some 
of  their  religious  rites  are  vile  and  abominable. 
The  Nusaiiivcli  easily  distance  all  <'ompelitors 
in  lying  and  bvpocnsy.  They  iilwavs  accom- 
modate Ihemselves  to  their  surroundings,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  able  to  overcome  tlieni.  For 
exani|)le,  should  one  enter  a  mosi|ue  with  a 
.Moslem,  be  perfoims  the  prostrations  ai.'  ircnu- 
tlexions  just  as  his  companion;  but  insiead  of 
praying  as  doc<  the  Moslem,  he  inwarillv  curses 
Abu  I5ekr  and  all  his  successors,  and  likewise 
him  who  bows  at  his  side.  He  argues  that  the 
Xusairiyeh  religion  is  the  body,  while  all  other 
religions  are  clolbiiig  lo  be  worn  and  thrown 
asiih  at  pleasure;  and  it  matters  not  what  a  imin 
wears,  ii  docs  him  no  injury;  and  he  whodoi's 
not  di.s.scmble  thus  lacks  good  sense,  for  no  sen- 
sible i>erson  will  walk  thiougb  the  streets 
naked.  The  uniiarilonabic  sin  with  him  is  lo 
reveal  hisown  religion,  for  to  reveal  it  isc(|uiva 
lent  to  forsaking  it.  In  regard  to  wnmeii,  Ihej- 
teach  that  Ali  created  the  devils  from  I  be  sins  of 
men,  and  that  he  erealtd  women  from  the  sins 
of  devils;  and  thai  is  the  reason  why  lliey  do 
not  teach  women  their  religion.  They  believe 
that  Ali  has  appeared  in  bumiin  form  mI  vaiious 
limes  during  the  history  of  the  world.  As  a 
jieopic,  the  Nusairiyeh  are  revengeful,  nnd  prac- 
tice blood  atonement  in  righting  wrongs  among 
themselves.  Thcj-  are  tbicvisii,  and  consider 
stealing,  especially  from  inliilcis,  a  virtue. 
Neverilieless  Ibey  arc  cowardly,  and  will  not 
nllempi  eillier  revenge  or  theft  "unless  as.sured 
of  personal  safely.  'I'heir  deep  deceit fuliuss  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  they  arc  sworn  lo 
eternal  .secrecy  in  regard  to  iheir  religion. 
They  will  not  acknowledge  Unit  they  believe  in 
Ali,  for  lo  acknowledge  it  is  lo  reveal  a  part  of 
their  religion.  They  will  rather  deny  it  with 
an  oath.  Considering  this  fact  one  can'  imagine 
the  dilllcidt}'  of  carrying  on  ndssion  work 
among  them.  Socially  "they  are  scnd-barbarous, 
and  there  are  manj'  feuds  among  them,  tribe 
against  tribe.  They  often  have  bloody  en- 
cinuiters,  and  Ibe  liyenas  and  jackals  feasl'uiion 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Their  morality  is  \ov:. 
All  classes  praelist;  polygamj'.  Social  puritv  Is 
disregarded  among  the  upper  classes— as  wlien 
one  cinef  becomes  the  guest  of  another  of  like 
rank  the  host  sends  his  wife  to  share  the  bed 
of  bis  giiest.  This  abomination  is  not  jiractised 
among  the  common  people.  Politically  they 
are  a  nonentity,  being  imder  (he  absolute  sway 
of  the  Turk,  and  are  therefore  much  oppressed; 
nnd  were  it  not  that  the  Turkisli   Govcrment 
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plufcfl  every  iivallablo  obstnclo  In  tlio  wnv  of 
tlicir  unlighlfiiiiit'iit  iiiiil  itilvuiu'cnu'iil  in  tivili- 
Ziitioii,  lilt)  li.siMi;  Ki'iU'i'iill""  would  soon  bo 
broiiirlit  under  tlu!  iulliicnt;!'  of  llir  hon|H'I. 

Thv  MiHHion  »*/'  tlir  Covi-iia  liter 
f'hin-fh  of  Atuvi'li-u  to  thr  Niintiivifirh 
I'coplv.-  \n  turly  mn  1H18  tlie  t'ovcnunifr 
Cliurcliof  Aniirica  licfjmi  to  consider  the  ex 
iicdicncv  of  ('Miiiblisjiinjr  ii  Forci^u  Misxion. 
Hul  various  iirovidciiliiil  diMpoiisiilions  liiniit'rfd 
llif  ri'uli/jilion  of  llifir  liopcs  until  iX'M,  when 
llir  I'uiisit  of  niissioiis  wiui  iii;itin  revived,  iind 
Svriii  WHS  seleelcd  lis  Ihu  Held  of  operiiliolis. 
'I'lie  Uev.  U.  .1.  Doddsiuid  Mr.  .losepli  Heiillie, 
lieciiliale,  ueeeiilud  u|)poiiilnii'iils  as  mission- 
aries. Tli(^  latter  wiw  ordained,  and  liotli  set 
nail  for  Syria  with  their  newly  luairied  wives 
in  Oelolier,  1850.  After  they  liad  spent  some 
lime  in  DaniiiRcus  Mtudyini;  the  Aialiie  lan- 
guaf,;e,  Mr.  Dodd.s  settled  in  Zalili'li,  a  larfje 
town  in  .Mount  Leliiuion,  while  .Mr.  Healtie 
continued  to  pursue  liis  studies  In  Daniaseus. 
In  May,  18.'>8,  Mr.  Dodds  wa.s  compelled  to 
aliandon  Zaiileh  lieeaime  of  the  hostility  of  the 
C'atliolie  priests,  who  instigated  persecutions 
iiKaiiist  him,  and  t  lie  people  tlirew  his  goods  into 
tli(!  street.  Jlr.  Heatlie  then  joined  him,  and 
they  spent  the  following  year  in  li'hainili'ln  aiul 
lieinlt.  After  several  ex,  orations,  Lalakia,  .'i 
town  of  about  15,0IK)  inlialiitanls,  situated  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  liO  north  lati- 
tude, was  chosen,  and  there  the  mission  was 
pernianeiitly  estalilislud  in  October,  1H.")!>.  It 
was  intended  to  operate  principally  among  the 
!Nusairiyeh  people,  consisting  of  a  nuintier  of 
semi  barbarous  tribes  wlio  occupy  the  neigh- 
boring Nusairiych  mountains;  but  the  Aloslems 
and  thu  nominally  Clirislian  sects  were  all 
found  to  be  legit imati^  sulijects  of  missionary 
operations,  becauMe  of  the  ignorance  and  su|)er- 
stition  tliat  prevail  anion  tr  llieni.  The  Moslems 
however,  \vei(^  praclieaily  inaccessible  liecause 
of  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  tlieir  leaders, 
and  so  remain  to  this  day.  Three  native  teachers 
were  employed,  and  a  school  opened  with  a 
bright  outloolt.  Ihil  little  opjiositiou  was  en- 
countered until  llie  cU'ei'ts  of  their  leaching  be- 
gun to  be  apparent,  when  llii!  prejudices  of  the 
people  began  to  loom  up  in  the  pathway  of  tlu^ 
missionaries.  TIk^  Uev.  iVIr.  Lyde,  an  English 
inissiimary,  a  gentleman  of  high  attainments  and 
great  benevolence,  was  operating  in  this  lleld 
When  Mr.  Dodds  went  thitlicr  on  a  prospecting 
tour,  and  his  health  having  failed,  he  presented 
the  property  Ihiil  he  had  acipiired  to  .Messrs. 
Dodds  and  Heattic  for  inissioiiMry  purposes, 
and  wiilidiew  from  the  held.  The  first  con- 
vert, llainmi^J,  a  Nusairiych,  was  hapti/ed  by 
Mr.  Dodds  in  December,  18(11,  and  then  it 
■was  felt  that  the  niis.sion  had  not  only  been 
planted,  but  had  taken  root.  The  lirst  convert 
from  ail}'  of  the  Cliri.stian  sects  was  Salim 
Saleli,  a  youth  who  was  in  attendance  on  the 
mission  suliool,  and  whose  parents  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Orthodox  Greek  (Mitireh.  Tiiis 
young  man  sull'(M-ed  shameful  persecution  from 
the  members  of  his  own  family,  and  was  com- 
I)eile(l  for  a  time  to  take  n^fiige  with  the  mis- 
sionaries. On  account  of  sickness  Mr.  Beattie 
and  family  visited  America  in  18(iU,  and  having 
recuperated  returned  In  1864,  accoiu|)anied  by 
David  Mctheny,  M.D.,  and  family,  who  had  in 
the  mean  time  been  appointed  as  a  medical  mis- 
sionary. The  mission  was  making  steady  prog- 
ress, striking  deeper   root   aud  ylretuhiug  out 


its  branches,  and  about  this  timo  four  scliools 
weri'  esiabliahed  I.  iho  mounlalns  among  the 
NiiRidriveU,  maiiurd  by  native  teachers.  The 
Medh'al  Dopartnient  lidded  liiueli  to  tlie  elll- 
cii'iiey  and  liillueiice  of  the  mission  hv  iiilro- 
diK'ing  the  healing  art.  Mr.  Dodds  and  family 
visited  America  111  18(l.'»,  in  order  to  recruit  their 
failing  energies,  atnl  returned  the  following 
year  with  Miss  l{i  liecca  I'raw  ford,  who  took 
c'.arge  of  a  newly  established  girls'  school, 
.Mueli  dilliculiy  was  encountered  in  piirsuading 
tlie  Nusairiych  to  patroni/,e  this  scliool.  Two 
iiitlueiices  worked  against  it;  iliey  hold  pccii- 
liar  Ideas  in  regard  to  women,  considering  them 
inferior  cre.'itures,  and  conseipiently  not  sus- 
ceptiblo  of  instruction;  and  again,  ihe^-  were 
suspicious  of  the  designs  of  the  missionaries 
thinking  that  they  wished  lo  gain  possession 
of  the  girls,  and  after  a  time  to  transport  them. 
A  building  for  a  girls  lioanlingschool  was 
erected  in  18(18,  and  by  this  means  the  girls 
were  fleparated  more  from  their  heathen  sur- 
roundings, and  were  brought  iimler  the  intbl- 
ence  of  Chrislia..  home  life,  and  niueh  more 
clllcient  work  was  done.  In  .May,  18(17,  Mr. 
Dodds  took  cliargi!  of  a  mission  station  in 
Aleppo.  It  had  formerly  Iteen  und(!r  the  caro 
of  Iho  United  I'resliyterianChurcli  of  Scotland. 
The  station  consisied  of  two  schools  and 
one  liundred  pupils.  Other  schools  were 
opened  in  various  jilaccs, — notably  in  Idlib,  a 
small  town  in  a  fertile  plain,  a  day's  journey 
8outliwi,st  of  Aleppo,  where  there  is  still  a 
small  congregation  of  Protestants.  Dr.  Dodds 
died  in  December,  IHTK,  and  the  held  was  abaa* 
(toned,  llie  mission  not  having  the  force  to  00- 
cupyit.  Latlerlythe  Uev.  .James  Martin,  M.D., 
of  Antiocli.  has  occupied  Idlib,  and  is  meeting 
with  flattering  success.  Dr  Dodds  was  admir- 
ably adapted  to  he  a  successful  missionary.  11(^ 
was  a  clas.sical  scholar,  and  became  very  pro- 
th'ient  in  the  Arabic  tongue.  In  his  (lay  ho 
WHS  ranked  with  Dr.  Van  Dyek,  who  has  since 
become  the  accompHslieil  author  aud  translator. 
He  was  habitually  cheerful,  possessed  of  great 
eipianimity  of  ttuuper,  and  of  a  sympatlielic 
disposition;  of  keen  intellect,  retentive  iiiein- 
ory,  and  great  ability  of  concent  ration  lie 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six,  in  llie  midst 
of  his  liaefulnesM,  and  his  loss  uns  deeply  felt, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  Hiitumn  of 
1871  the  Uev.  S.  \\.  (ialbrailli  and  his  wife  and 
Mi.ss  Mary  K.  Dodds,  daugliler  of  the  lately  dt^ 
ceased  rni'ssionary,  departed  for  Lainkia.  Tliey 
had  been  there  lint  a  few  months  when  .Mr. 
Oalbraiih  fell  a  victim  to  fever,  and  his  wife 
and  eiiild  returned  lo  .\merica.  It  wasa  severe 
trial  for  the  mission  -  two  (h'liths  following  one 
anollier  in  such  ipiiek  succession,  one  a  veteran 
and  the  other  a  fresh  recruit;  but  one  liail  no 
sooner  I'allen  than  another  steiipeil  forward  into 
the  ranks,  and  in  IST'J  the  Uev.  Henry  Kas><in 
accepted  an  appoiiitinent  lo  tills  Held,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  willi  his  family  in  .TMnuary, 
187(5.  Dr.  Mctheny  visited  AmeVicH  llie  same 
year,  was  ordained  a  minister,  and  returned  in 
the  autumn.  While  at  home  the  missionaries 
were  not  idle,  but  did  some  very  elleclive  work 
by  way  of  instructing  the  people,  and  stirring 
them  up  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  missiou 
work.  The  mission  was  not  without  its  tnmblcs, 
since  a  number  of  the  Nusairiych  converts  wero 
cruelly  treaKnl  Ly  the  Turkish  authorities  be- 
cause they  had  the  clTrontery  to  change  their 
religion,    bjume  of  thum  were  imprisoned  and 
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oDicrH  sent  Id  tlic  army,  thv  niithorltlcN  tliim 
hopiliK  In  (Irslioy  I  he  ircrniHof  CliriHtlitiiity  that 
hail  taken  rout  aiimii;:  llic  NiiHuiriych;  and  in 
this  llicy  were  aiili'il  iiliil  aliclti'il  liy  the  chii'ls 
of  the  iif<)|il('  llii'mstlvc-.  whi)  l)i'f?aii  to  Irar  fur 
the  ('<insi-i|iii'ii('i'M,  liiil  iIjc  rrsiill  hIidwciI  tliat 
it  was  llii'  |iliiiiliii^r  of  till'  I.tiril,  Mini  wlicii  llii 
)ilanls,  who  sImII  |ililrk  iiliV  One  uf  thrrnii- 
vrrls,  Daviil  .Makhloof.wiis  very  Hidcly  Irlril.  Ilu 
was  ill  thi'  army  ihirin^^  ihc'I'incii-Ui'issian  war. 
Ills  Itililr  waHtaki'ii  from  liim.  Ili'  was  llii^r|;iil 
anil  lm|)risiim'(l  In  a  iliingi'uii  with  ilii' ilisi^n 
of  fun  in ^'  him  to  ilcny  Clirisi;  Init  with  all  iIh' 
furtiliiilc  of  tlir  tally  CliriMiian  mailyrs,  he 
Hlooil  linn  ami  rrinaincil  tnir,  hiililini;  fast  llii' 
profi'Nsiiin  of  his  failh  wiiliont  wavrrinjf.  llr 
was  woiiilirfiill}'  preserved,  having;  seveial 
horses  shot  from  iiniler  him  while  in  iiclion. 
lie  was  in  lli(^  sie^re  of  I'levnii,  hut  was  provi- 
(leiilially  spared  to  reliini  lo  Ids  family,  and 
he  is  now  a  Inirninii;  and  a  shiiiini;  lif^lil  in  his 
own  iialive  iiinuniains.  And  Ihiis  the  work 
conlimied  to  fjrow  apaee.  (ioil  had  I)iinij;ht  lo 
nan^dii  ilie  maeliinalionsof  evil  men  ii^'iiinsi  tiie 
spread  of  His  frlorloiis  gospel.  In  the  aiiliimn 
Miss  M.  U.  U'yiie  went  lo  Lalakia  as  a  leaeher 
in  the  girls'  school.  The  following  year  Ihi' 
Hev.  Dr.  Hoatlie  and  family  visited  Aineriea  lo 
arrange  for  the  ediiealion  of  Ihechildnii.  'I'lie 
girls'  .school  was  now  enlarged  to  meet  llie 
growing  need,  and  .Mrs.  Emma  O.  Meihi'iiy 
nlso  uri'cled  a  IiandsonK^  chapel  on  the  mi.ssion 
prendses.  Shortlyafter— Deeemher,  1x75— she 
was  called  to  rest,  and  the  chapel  Is  now  her 
memorial.  In  April,  1875,  Siiadca  was  included 
in  the  mission  Held.  This  station  l,s  (10  nules 
uorth  of  Lattvkia,  at  the  inoiilh  of  the  Orontes, 
and  had  been  operated  hy  Dr.  William  Holt- 
Yates  and  his  wife.  'i'he'Doetor  having  died, 
Mrs.  Holt- Yates  desired  to  return  to  I^ondon.her 
lionie;  and  having  erected  a  coninuMlloiis  liiiild- 
ing  upon  tlii'  mission  ])renilses,  she  donated  the 
entire  property  to  the  I,alakia  Mission,  who 
liave  since  operated  tlie  post,  Mrs  Yates  fur- 
nishing i'300  a  yearlo  sustain  a  hoys'  hoarding- 
8ch(K)l  there,  and  a  very  successful  work  has 
been  prosecuted.  Shortly  after  Dr.  Iteatlie's 
return  lo  Syria  In  June,  1878,  he  received  tele- 
graphic news  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  he 
fmmediately  sailed  for  America  lo  lake  charge 
of  his  motherless  children.  JIc  resigned  his 
connection  with  the  nussioii,  and  remained  in 
America.  Alioul  this  lime  two  inoR;  vacancies 
were  created  in  the  mission  h>-  the  marriage  of 
Mlss]\Iary  E.  Dwlds  lo  Kev.  I).  :Metheny,  >I.  D. , 
and  Miss  Uehecca  Crawford  to  Uev.  James 
Martin,  M.D.,  of  Antioch.  In  1878  Dr. 
'Mctheny  and  family  visited  America  in  seiireh 
of  health.  He  returned  in  Noveinher,  1879. 
accompanied  bv  Rev.  William  J.  Sproull  and 
wife,  and  Miss  "Mary  E.  (.'arson.  Anell'ort  was 
then  made  to  expand  the  work,  and  eight  or  ten 
new  schools  were  opened  In  tlie  inoiiiitain  dis- 
tricts. The.sc  schools  are  preaching  stations  as 
well,  and  form  centres  whence  light  Is  shed  on 
the  surroundln.g  communities.  'l"he  nature  of 
the  instruction  given  Is  Intensely  evangelistic, 
and  whenever  a  school  is  visited  by  a  mission- 
ary or  a  district  superintendent,  a  "short  relig- 
ious service  Is  held.  In  favorable  weather  the 
people  usually  assemble  under  the  shade  of 
some  friendly  tree,  but  In  foul  weather  the 
school  building  Is  utilized,  and  ordinarily  every 
available  spot  is  occupied,  wlillo  on  special  oc- 
casions the  doors  and  windows  are  adorned 


wiili  onger,  cxpeetani  faces.  Every  year  addx 
converts  to  the  I'rotcstanl  biHJy,  and  ihe  mis- 
slon  has  aci|ulred  a  strong  and  In  neticeni  iii- 
thience  iliroiighont  Ihe  ciilire  Held.  Ml.ss  Oar- 
son's  hcallh  failed,  and  .Miss  Wylle  returned 
with  her  to  America  in  the  summer  of  |SHI). 
I>r.  Hiallie  was  peiHiiaded  to  return  lo  Syria  in 
jlcccmbei'  of  Ihe  same  year,  and  opened  a  tlico- 
logical  school  for  the  training  of  a  naiive  inuils- 
try.  Miss  Wylie  al.'^o  rciurned  in  May,  INNI, 
and  stejts  were  Ihcii  taken  to  enlarge  Ihe  ciir- 
rlciilum  of  Ihe  girls'  boarding  school,  and  lender 
it  more  ellleicni.  'I'he  school  had  grown  so 
much  In  public  favor  thai  imiiiy  applieiiiits  for 
admission  were  liiriiiil  awav  bir  lack  of  accom- 
modations. A  boys'  boarilliig-scliool  was  also 
being  conducted  In  Lalakia  on  a  small  scale, 
and  the  need  of  an  industrial  ileparlmeni  for 
their  benetll  was  sorely  felt.  In  tlie  autumn  of 
1881  A.  J.  Dodds,  .M.D.,  and  Miss  Evnilne  M. 
Slerrett.  having  accepted  appointments  on  lhi> 
mi.ssion  slalT,  repaired  lo  Lalakia.  Dr.  DimIiIh 
had  recenllv  been  graduated  from  JelTcrsou 
Medical  College,  I'hlladclphla,  with  high  hou- 
ors.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Dmlds  of 
Alep|)o,  and  was  born  in  DamiLseus.  He  resided 
in  Syria  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
haying  coiisideralile  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
language,  he  entered  immcdliitelv  upon  Ids 
laliors  as  a  physician.  He  was  united  in  mar- 
riage \vith  Aliss  Mi/.iiah  E.  Mctheny  Scpti'inher 
'Jdtii,  I88'->.  In  December,  1H8'2,  Itcv.  D. 
Mctheny,  M.D..  and  Miss  E.  M.  Stcirctt  were 
transferred  to  Cillcla  to  establish  a  mi.-'slon,  and 
llievoi'cned  schools  In  Tarsus,  Adtina.  .Meislno, 
amf  Ale.vandreita.  In  1880  a  bullilliig  was 
creeled  in  Mcrsine,  and  the  elTorls  put  forth 
have  met  with  encouraging  success  'I'he  pop- 
ulation (d'  this  section  consi.stsof  Nusairlyeh, 
Turks,  AnneniaiiH,  and  Cireeks.  Considerable 
opposition  has  been  manifested  by  Ihe  authori- 
ties, and  one  teacher  was  Ihrown  Into  prison  on 
preleneeof  having  violated  the.school  law— and 
a  Turkish  prison  is  not  lo  be  judged  by  i)risons 
In  Christian  lands.  In  ()cli>iier,  188;t,  the  mis- 
sion was  sorely  tried  by  the  death  of  Dr.  licatlle. 
His  lo.ss  was  deeply  ilci)lored  by  all.  He 
was  a  model  missionary,  amiable,  urbane,  and 
keenly  sympalhellc,  and  will  always  occupy  a 
chief  place  In  the  liiarls  of  those  who  knew 
him.  He  was  an  cllecllve  preachi  r,  and  In  lilm 
Ihe  last  of  the  pioneers  was  laid  in  Ilii!  tomb. 
At  his  demise  Ihe  theological  stliool  was  dis- 
continued for  a  time.  Duiin.g  the  years  188iJ 
and  '84  the  boys'  boardlngschool  was  enlarged, 
and  a  normal  department  added  with  the 
design  of  training  teachers,  and  commendable 
])n)grcss  was  nuide  toward  the  plane  of  a  higher 
education.  In  April,  188,"),  Mrs.  A.  J.  Dodds 
departi'd  this  life,  necessitating  the  return  of  her 
husband  to  America  with  Ihcirchlld.  And  now 
the  saddest  calamity  that  ever  befell  the  mission 
occurred  in  Ihe  loss  of  Dr.  Dodds,  who  on  his 
reiuiii  to  Syria  went  down  with  the  steamer 
"  Sidim,"  that  was  wrecked  oil  the  coast  of 
Sjialn  October  liBth,  188,).  He  was  an  amiable 
gentleman,  a  i)roticienl  scholar,  well  rend  In 
general  literature,  and  thoroughly  conver.smi 
with  the  various  departments  of  medical  science. 
He  was  a  devoted  missionary,  a  conscieutious 
worker,  and  ennncnily  successful  In  the  Mas- 
ter's cause.  In  May,  18M5,  ]{ev.  William  J. 
Sproull,  having  resigned  his  position  on  the 
mission  stafl,  sailed  for  America  with  his  family. 
In  the  following  November  Miss  Maggie  B, 
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EilKiir  iiri'ivcd  in  r.ntakiii  aH  a  tcarlicr,  and  Mlns 

I,lly  n.  .I(wi'l''>  ill  MffHiiic  April,  1HH7;  iinil  in 
hi'itli'iiilit'i'  ot  llic  HHiiii'  ynir  llic  .MiHriimi  iit 
L.'itiiiiiji  WMSflill  fiiillirr  rciiifiin  rtl  liv  \\u:  iir- 
riviii  of  ,1.  M.  Ilai|ili,  M.l>  ,  iitiii  fiiiriilv.  tliiiH 
Nii|i|il\iiii;  llic  viu'Hiicy  ciriilrii  ity  liu' ilni'li  of 
l>i.  iMxids.  iiihI  Mi.HH  Wiliiii  A.  Dodiis  arrivi'it 
III  I  ill'  siiiiic  |iIm('i'  ill  NiivcMilicr,  til  riipi>;('  in 
/I'liiiiiii  Wdi'li  iiiuiin^'  llic  .MiiMlcni  |Hi|iiiliiliiiii. 
An  iiililliiiiii  wiiH  iiiuiii'  to  till'  nilnislci'iiii  force 
by  (lie  u|i|ioinlinciit  of  iicciiiiiilc  .1.  S.  Sicwiul, 
Willi  wiiM  siiliHci|iiciilly  oiiliiiiicii,  iinil  lie  luiiili'ii 
at  l^iiliikiu  wiili  ills  fiiniily  In  tlic  iiiiiuinn  of 
I'^HH.  In  liir  niniii  lime  liic  worix  of  llic  inisMioii 
wiiM  lloinislilii;;  iiiohI  cnciiiiniifiiiKly.  iinil  it  wits 
licconiiiiLi;  iiioic  tlnniy  lixcil  in  liie  atl'eclionH  of 
till'  |icolilc.  A  wall  of  (leiisc  prejiulicc  met  tlic 
]iioiieci'  inissioniiricM  ut  llieoiitscj;  liii!  as  the 
coiiliiiiicil  liioppinj^  of  water  will  wear  away  llic 
uiiaiiianliiie  rock,  so  Jlc^^lj^lellt  ellori,  personal 
coniaei,  unifoi'in  kiniliiess,  anil  palieiii  forliear- 
aiiee  for  Clnisl's  sake  wore  awiiy  I  lie  |)iejiiiilces 
of  tile  people,  ailil  if  llie  mission  were  blolleil 
out  of  cxiMlence  toilay  it  wolllil  lie  ci>iisiiicr<!(l 
u  pnlilic  calamity.  By  aliliiitr  I  lie  ilcsiinile,  liy 
licallii^  the  sick,  liy  sympatlii/.iiiic  willi  tlic  sor- 
rowiiij;,  a  way  was  maile  for  the  i;os|)cl  of 
peace,  and,  nolwilli^tanilini:  tlic  iliifri;ed,  dele-- 
lidlied,  persistent  opposiiion  of  llii^  iiiitlioritii .-, 
in  cloHiiii;  the  schools  and  ollicrwisc  liiiidcrin|' 
the  work,  last,  year  (IMH9)  the  mission  enjoyed 
liioru  cncourajjinj;  success  than  any  year  since 
it  wa.s  founded.  Tlio  statist icssliow  an  increase 
of  51  coinmuniciiMls, — almost  doiililc  that  of  any 
)ircvious  year,  —an  increase  of  '.^7  P"r  cent.  The 
hiii'idea  slatioii,  whicli  has  not  had  a  resident 
)iii.s,sion.iry  since  it  came  under  the  control  of 
the  I.atakia  Mission,  is  now  amply  |iroviilcd  for 
in  this  resiiect.  .Miss  Martha  Ciiniiin^liam, 
AI.I).,  of  IJelfast,,  wlio  formerly  labored  in 
Aniiiich,  Syria,  20  mill's  inland,  now  occupies 
this  imporlaul  post,    llur  salary  is  paid  by  tliu 


Scotch  anil  Irish  Covt-nantpni,  an(i  ithp  opciiiteB 
the  station  in  conneciiim  wllli  ihe  Latakia 
Mission.  Ilcr  presence  and  encr^'y  havo 
L'iveP  the  work  a  fresh  impulse,  and  liri^dit. 
hopes  iiri'  chtcitaiiieil  for  the  future  of  llial 
Held  wlicre  I'lUi!  once  preached  and  wl"'iicu  hu 
Mailed  on  his  Hist  missionary  lour. 

'I'hc  slalislical  leporlof  Ihe  mission  foi  Janu- 
ary, IHIMI,  irivcs  the  following  fuels;  Number  of 
oiiistaiioiis  ;|,  ordained  missionaries  I),  iiiior- 
(laincil  (I,  pliysicians  'J,  iiiissionaiics'  wives  4, 
other  ladies  .■>.  Nalivo  workers:  0  evaii).'clisis, 
■IT  male  and  female  tt'iichcrs,  II  male  and  female 
helpers;  prcacliiiiif  places  7,  orpiiii/.cd  churches 
2,  communicanus  'iM,  added  dining  the  ycarfil, 
Sabbath  schools  'Jit,  scholars  H4I).  gliis'.scthoolsri, 
scholars  21(1.  other  schools  20,  schoiurs  75U  (see 
Uef.  I'rcsb,  ('liiirch  of  America). 

\)lllO<l  (somcllmes  called  ('liiiiyanj:i),  a 
dialect  of  Kiisi  I'^piatoriiil  Africa,  spoken  on 
the  borders  of  I.,ake  Nya.ssa.  'I'hc  New  Ifila- 
mcnt  has  been  tiansliiled  and  publislicd  by  tliu 
National  Uible  Society  of  Scollaiul. 

\ylllii«lt>r,  J.  4'.,  sent  out  liy  "Church 
Missionary  Society"  to  \V(!st  Africa",  from  Oer- 
maiiy;  ciiiliarked  for  Sierra  licone,  February 
12lli,  IMOtJ.  Here  .Mr.  Nylalider  became  chap- 
lain of  the  colony  till  about  IHlll,  w  hen  he  went 
to  Voiigroo  I'omah,  opposite  l'"rcc  'rowii,  and 
seven  miles  from  it,  where  he  commenced  a 
mission  among  llie  liulloms.  lie  labored 
among  this  superstitious  iieople  willi  unre- 
mitting /.eal,  teaching  and  |ircacliing.  He 
Iranslatcd  into  the  Ihillom  language  tlie  four 
(lospcis,  the  Kpisllcs  of  St.  .loliii,  moriiiiig  and 
evening  prayers  of  llii^  Cliiirch  of  llngland, 
hymns,  and  elementary  books.  Tlic  mission 
was  abandoned  on  iiccount  of  the  slavclradc, 
but  Mr.  Ny lander  transferred  his  nourishing 
scliool  to  the  colony,  taking  his  scholars  with 
him.     lie  died  in  1825. 
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Oiixm'ii.— 1 .  A  state  on  tlie  coast  of  Mexico. 
Tlie  pliysical  features  of  this  country  include 
Home  of  tile  giaiidest  scenery  on  the  globe, 
hiately,  picturesque  mountains,  beautiful  plains, 
dei'i)  gorges,  roaring  calaracts,  and  luxurious 
Vegetation  are  every  wlicre  found.  Area,  yi{.,'i82 
si|.  miles.  Popufalion,  701,274.  'I'licre  arc 
20  towns  and  cities  of  over  10,0(10  inliabitaiits. 
Kleveii  distinct  families  of  Indiiins  arc  found, 
nil'  iig  whom  an  important  work  is  carried  on 
by  the  Metlioilist  I';pi.seopal  Cliurch  (North).— 
2.  The  capital  of  the  state.  It  is  a  liv(%  pro- 
gressive city  of  iiO.OOO  inliabiianis.  An  iin- 
iiorlanl  station  and  circuit  of  tlie  Methodist 
Opi.scoital  Church  (Xorllu,  at  present  witliout 
any  ini.ssioimry;  1  native  pastor,  1  assistant,  47 
churcli-members,  1  day-scliool  with  40  scholars. 

Odaipiilty  Fiilliiir,  a  station  of  the 
JIadias  .Mission,  India,  of  llic  S.  P.  (!.;  17 
villages  are  included  in  this  field;  1  clergyman, 
100  coniniiinicaiits,  1  l)oy.s'  .school,  3  inixcd 
schools,  111  scliolars. 

Orte  Oiid4»,  town  in  Yoriiha,  Africa,  near 
Al)(M)kuia.  IMisHiou  station  of  tlm  (".  M.  S. 
(1876);  2  out-stations,  1  native  pastor,  2  other 


native  workers,  80  chnrch-memliers,  1  school, 
i)4  scholars. 

<>4li»iltfH,  a  region  nortli  of  Ilerero,  AVest 
Africa,  very  fertile  but  full  of  fever,  inliabiled 
by  IheOviimboes,  a  negro  race.  In  1S7(I,  10  l''in- 
iiish  missionaiies  wercaliowed  to  settle  here,  and 
formed  illicit  stations  at  Omanilnngo,  Olukon- 
da,  and  Omulonga.  'I'lie  king  liked  them  beller 
tliMii  Ids  own  medicine-men,  and  w  hen  in  1HS;{ 
they  Iraiislaled  Liilher's  Catecliism  and  solium 
extracts  from  llie  Uible,  and  converted  six  young 
men,  he  decided  to  invcsligale  Ihe  alTair  tlior- 
ouglily,  the  resultof  which  was,  that  he  ordered 
the  Finns  to  instniet  his  whole  ijcople.  In  the 
same  year  he  died,  liut  hissuccessor  proved  also 
favoniblc  to  the  missionaries,  and  for  llieir  sake 
he  ordered  that  the  dead  king's  wives  and  coun- 
cillors should  not  be  killed. 

0<liiiiiUNr,  a  town  on  tlie  Amu  or  Volta 
River,  Oolil  Coast,  West  Africa,  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  district  of  Adangme,  north- 
east of  Akropong.  Mission  station  of  tlie  Uaslo 
Missionary  Society.  In  1850  two  of  tlie  king's 
sons  were  converted,  and  now  tlic  station  has 
401  members,  336  communicants. 
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IIKIxxiioiIxiw,  town  in  Voniltii,  West 
t'oast  At'litH,  'M>  niili-s  inl.iiitl  frmu  I.iijrox.  «'U 
till' Oiilf  1)1  (iiiiiicn.  Cliiimtc  tiopiciil,  lli<iu^:h 
nut  opprcssivi'lv  liot;  iinlu'iillliv,  liul  Im'IIit  limn 
on  till'  funsi.  I'dimliilion,  jri.OtUl.  Itcligions, 
liiolalty  iumI  I'l'liclMsn);  II  IVw  Moslems.  >liiny 
gixls,  I'lui  I'l'w  cuivt'il  iilols;  fcrlnin  ivccs,  mils, 
ttlii'lls.  rocks,  I'lc,  iisi'il  lis  svuiliols.  Social  con- 
liilion  vcr_v  low,  liiil  iiiiproving.  I'olyKumy  nnil 
doiiicsiic  sliivciy  coniinon.  Mission  siaiion 
iSouilicni  liiiplisi  Convcnlioii  (IS,')!);  i!  mission- 
niics  iind  wives.  1  clmrcli,  IS  cliiircli members, 
1  school,  ^0  scholars.  Missionaries  of  llie  0. 
M.  !S.  I'lom  Otle  Oiulo  visit  it  occasioimlly. 

4>liii«>l>«>r|t,  <i<t>orv«\  11  missionary  of  I  ho 
I'liilctI  lirelhrcn  loSl.  t'roix.  West  Inilles.  lie 
was  one  of  Ihe  lirst  of  llie  I'nileii  Hrelhren  who 
Hiicceeilcil  in  cslalili.sliiiiu;  himself  on  Ihis  islniul. 
lie  Weill  from  llie  islaiit^  of  SI  Thomas  lo  Hi. 
Croix  in  April,  17.">1.  The  Christian  ne^rrocs 
welcomed  liim  with  oiien  ariiiH,  for  since  Ihe 
mission  was  siis|)endcd  in  17-4'J  llicy  hail  re- 
fcived  only  occasional  visits  from  the  mi.ssion- 
nries  at  Si.  Thomas,  lie  was  hardly  scllled 
there  lietore  holh  liimself  and  the  ('hrisiian 
slaves  had  lo  endure  many  iici-seciilions  from 
tlie  piipins  liy  whom  tliey  were  surrounded. 
The  hills  of  liie  negroes  w"ere  set  on  lire,  and 
sonielimcs  ciiliielv  di'slioyed.  Mr.  Olinclierg's 
house  was  liiirno'l,  lull  his  fiirnilurc  was  sjivcd 
by  the  elforls  of  Ihe  ('hrisiian  negroes.  Wiieii 
these  paimn  iieople  found  they  could  do  iKilll 
ing  to  imsel.le  Mr.  Ohneberg,  ami  llial  he  went 
on  with  his  work,  lliey  gave  up  their  |)ersecii- 
lions  and  left  him  in  peace.  An  estate  of  four 
acres  was  soon  purchased  by  the  Hrelhren, 
where  they  built  a  church  and  dwelling-house, 
and  niiined  the  i>lace  "  Frcidensllial."  The 
Work  increaNcd  more  and  more  till  the  Utile 
ehnrcli  at  I'Viedensihal  could  not  conlain  the 
lieareis,  and  service  for  nearly  twelve  months 
was  held  in  the  open  air.  As  many  as  a  hun- 
dred negroes  were  annually  bapli/.ed  into  the 
church. 

Ollii.  a  town  of  the  AlalHuyama  circuit,  in 
the  disiiicl  of  Hiroshima,  Soiilli  Nippon, 
•lapan.  Mission  slallou  of  the  Methodist  Kpis- 
«'opal  Cliiirch  (SoiillO;  1  missionary  and  w  ife,  10 
comiiiunic.iiils,  'J  Sunday  schools,  !!7  .scholars. 

OJihwii  Vornloii.-Tlic  Ojibwa  belongs 
lo  the  Indian  languages  of  Miiiisli  North 
America  iiiiil  the  I'liiled  Slates.  The  tlrsl  purl 
of  the  Scripluri'S  )iiiblislied  I'm  the  Ojibwa 
Indians  was  the  (iospcl  of  .lohii,  issued  liy  the 
Miilisli  and  I'oreign  Mibic  S;)ciely  in  London 
in  ISH','.  iriiiislaled  by  .loliii  and  I'cler  .loncs, 
two  Ojibwas  in  the  service  of  the  Melhodisls. 
In  is:!.**  the  .Vnierican  llible  Society  issiicil  an 
edition  of  Ihe  same  (iospel,  and  in  INll  iliesMine 
Society  published  Ihe  wntire  New  Teslameiil. 
A  revised  cdiiii  m  under  the  supeiinlciiclence  of 
the  Uev.  Sliermaii  Hall  followed  in  IS.Mt.  At 
Ihe  expense  of  Ihe  Society  for  I'romoliinr  ( 'hris- 
iian Knowledire,  the  j'salms,  translated  by  Or. 
O'Mcarar.  wen-  published  at  Toronto  in  "iS.M. 
The  Hrilish  and  1"  ori'ign  llible  Society  publislied 
in  ISTt  the  Minor  Prophets,  translated  by  Ihe 
Hev.  H.  McDonald  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  in  1SHH  the  Hook  of  Oenesis. 

This  Iribe  is  sometimes  eonfoundeil  with  the 
Chippewas  of  Athabasca,  iiii  entirely  dillerciit 
tribe 


(Sjxvmfii  (V****!.    John  8  :  10,) 

Oaapij  nhRiu'iidv  «♦  Kishoinanito  iu  nki,  oglon 
jiniigiuonvn  iiiiii  baiozliigoiiijiii  Ogiiinvn,  nuegiion 
dxfhh  got«i1)iuMoniniit^iicn  jibvnatiiiiBig,  jiaiat  dvsb 
ka^iKigo  Mmttiziuio. 

4>kiiliiiii«l)ii,  a  town  in  IleiTrolund,  West 
Afiica,  cast  by  northeast  from  OJimbingiie, 
and  north  of  North  Harnien.  Mission  station  of 
the  Hhenish  Missionary  Society;  2  ordained 
missionaries,  it  .silaried  and  5  yolunteer  native 
helpers,  ISll  churi'li  menibers. 

I^kiijaiiiii,  a  town  in  South  .lapan.  100 
miles  west  of  Kobe,  on  the  highway  thence  to 
llirosliima,  T)  miles  fmm  Inland  Sea.  Climate 
mild,  humid,  roinilalion,  :tr),00O.  Mission  slii- 
tioii  A.  H.  C.  K.  Nl  ;  'J  missiiiiiaries  and  wives, 
!t  other  ladies,  4!t  native  helpers,  18 out  stations, 
(I  churchi's,  1,IJ'J  church  members,  tl  .scluHils, 
■101  scholars. 

Okrikii.  town  in  West  Africa,  on  an  island 
near  the  moiilli  of  the  Niger  Hiver,  !tO  lo  Uf) 
miles  northwcsi  of  Honny.  Climate  iinlieallhy, 
owing  to  the  siiiiounding  dense  mangrove- 
swamps.  I'opulalion,  iri.lMHt.  Hace  and  lan- 
gur.ge.  Ibo  or  Idso.  Uelinloii,  fetich  worship, 
now  declining  under  the  inlloence  of  Christl- 
anily.  liovcinnicnt  in  llit'  bands  of  a  king 
and  chiefs.  Mission  station  of  Ihe  C.  M.S. 
(ISSri);  1  unordaiiied  missionary  and  wife,  t  oul- 
slHlion,  1  church.  10  comniuidcMiils,  I  .school. 

4>liili«>liilii,  a  siation  of  the  Klienish  Mis- 
sionary SociciN  in  Niiis,  Sumatra,  Kasi  India, 
founded  in  IHilt;  1  missionary,  •!  native  helpers, 
Sjy;*  chiirch-members,  81  communicants. 

<>ilil»iir«»,  a  town  in  llereroland.  South- 
west Africa.  Sialion  of  the  lihenisli  Missionary 
Society;  1  missionary.  It  native  helpci-s.  1-1^ 
niembers,  50  <'oiiimuiiicaiils. 

4tiiK«>l«'«  a  town  of  l),'v'00  inliabilants  in  the 
Nellore   district,  east    coast    of    Madras,   India, 
halfway    belwi'cn    Ncllore    and    Masnlipalam. 
Ihe  A.  H.  M.  r.     Th.'  mis- 
dislrici  was  lieu'iin   in  1SI\.'. 
in  1S|(7  it  increased  to  M.'jnO 
tiimine  came.     Idols  were 
lo,  but  in  vain.     The  missionaries  came 
rescue,    and    with    the   aid    of  Knglish 


iMission   siiiiion  of 
sion  in  the  Nclloie 
From  8  members 
in  1877.     'I'licn  the 
pray  I'd 
lo  "the 


money  a  canal  w.'is  built,  which  will  prevent 
the  recurrcMi'c  of  any  similar  famine  The 
graleful  Ongolili'S  then  came  in  large  niiinbers 
to  lisleii  lo  Ihe  )>ie.'ichiiig  of  their  beiicfiiclors. 
The  sl.'ilion  has  now  (18110)  V!  niissionaiies.  it 
female  niissionaiies.  1  lit  native  helpers,  'Jltttout- 
sl.'ilions.  HI  self  supporting  cliiirches.  n.iriK 
church  ineinbers,  'Jl'.)  schools,  'J.KIO  scholai's,  1 
high  school,  11)1  sludeiils. 

Ollilmllll,  a  lown  on  Ihe  u)iper  course  of  Ihe 
Niger  Hiver,  West  .\frica.  nortln'asi  of  .Meiiso. 
Mission  station  of  Ihe  C.  M.  S. ; -1  native  work- 
<'rs,  'JOO  chinch  ineinbeis.  I  school,  80  scholars. 
In  188'J  the  king  ordered  that  Sunday  should  be 
kept  holy  in  all  his  dominions. 

4lll«»llllll>4>  (AnamabiO,  a  circuit  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  In  the  (lold 
Coast,  West  Africa,  which  contains  110  chapels, 
81  preaching  places,  A  missionaries  and  assist - 
anis,  1,1VJ8  eliurch-mcmbers,  r>  Sunday-schuols, 
098  scholars,  0  diiy  soliools,  41)8  scliolikro. 
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Oodoyporc,  i»  town  in  tlic  Mciwar  tlistilcl, 
Hiii|iuliniii.  Niii'ili  liiiliit,  niivthwi'st  ol'  NtTniucli 
iiiul  south  of  'ro(l>:.'uili.  Mission  sinlion  ol'  (lie 
I  nitfd  I'lv.sbjlcriun  Cliuii'ii  of  Scolliind  ;  1 
niissioiiitrv,  'J  niilivc  woilvcis,  H  cIimicIi  lunn 
lii'is,  4  solioola,  Vi  ifrtcliors,  iiil  wlioliiin,  lui'tii- 
cal  niiMHioii. 

4><i«loo|*illy,  town  in  JiitTnii  distrirt.  Or- 
ion. Sliition  of  tlic  A.  n.  V.  V.  M.(ISl(l);'t 
niissioniiiy  niul  wife,  1  niilivc  ;m.stor,  1  tiniii  li, 
101)  I'limrli  nicnilicvs,  1  ^iiis'  scltooi,  'i't  sclioi- 
nt's.  'I'lu'  I'llui-iUiontii  woik  ciiriicti  on  lu'io  nml 
in  ollii'v  piirlH  of  llic  Ceylon  Mission  is  iilniosi 
inilcpi'iiilcnl  of  iiiil  froin'llii'  Itourd.  In  nil  ili' 
imrinifnts  of  oinii'cli  work  "tlu'ic  is  genuine 
progress  In  I'eyloii," 

Ootloovlllc,  town  in  .InlTnii  liislriel,  North 
Ceylon,  r)J  miles  noi'ii  of  .liilTntipiilani.  Hot, 
liui  heiilihy.  I'opiiliilioM,  '.M!.M.  Itnce  anil 
langiiiige.  'laniil.  Ueligioci,  Siviiisni.  Natives, 
half-eivili/eii  fainieis.  Mission  slalion  A.  IJ.  C. 
V.  M  O'^ltll;  I  oniaineil  missionary,  1  fenmlc 
missioMiiiy,  Til  native  helpers,  'J  out  stations,  ■'( 
eliurehes,;j80ehuivhini'U\liiMs,  l,^ schools,  l,l)i;l 
Hiholiirs, 

4W»NlM»«liH,  a  town  in  'rerrii  <le1  Knego, 
i^outh  .\nieriea,  on  the  north  shore  of  (he  Keagle 
Channel.  Mission  slalion  of  South  .\meriean 
Missionary  SiM-iety  (IS(Ht);  1  superintetuleiit,  'J 
assislani  n\issionaiies,  1  female  missionary,  !l 
native  lielpers,  'I'lie  work  in  these  islands  was 
eommeneed  liy  Caplidn  Allen  (Jardiner,  who 
visited  the  plaee  in  IS,11,  Not  only  have  Ihe 
nativ(!s  lieen  imiiroved  morally,  Init  Ihe  cause 
of  civili/.alion  in  general  has  been  aided;  for 
shi|iw reeked  crews  are  now  taken  care  of  and 
guided  to  places  of  .safe'y,  instead  t<f  heing  mas 
huci'ihI-h  ilirt'cl  1'o.Mull  of  ndssionary  lalior. 

Ooliiriiilliliul  (Utacainnnd),  a  town  in 
Madras,  South  India,  in  Ihe  Coimliatoor  dis 
trict,  in  the  hill  eounlry,  near  Coiinlialoor,  and 
southeast  of  'rillicherrl.  Mission  station  of  the 
C.  M.  S.  (ISTt));  I  native  pastm',  T)  other  agents, 
!)l)l  church  niemln'i's.  It  schools,  'I','.")  scholars. 

4>|»lnill  Iii4iiliiii.  In  the  millennium  one 
of  tilt!  most  incomprehensilile  fju'ts  of  liislory 
will  he  the  way  in  wldch  opium  was  foiced 
upon  the  Cliinese  Kmpire.  If  heathen  hml  done 
it,  it  had  mil  lieeii  so  strange,  noi'  would  it  ex- 
cite such  surprise  had  it  heen  Ihe  work  of  a 
papal  power,  for  under  that  the  W'ttrd  of  (Jod 
Is  not  allowed  to  mould  the  national  character: 
hut  that  Knuland  sliould  li(<  the  guilty  iun>  -that 
source  whence  Ihe  gospel  Hows  to  .so  many 
lauds,  tliat  home  of  Hihiesocietie.s will  he  the 
woiuii'r  of  that  day. 

One  of  her  own  citi/.ens,  .\rchdeacoii  Moule 
of  Shanghai,  says;  "llrilish  aulhorilies  in  India, 
wi'll  aware  of  the  atlituile  of  Ihe  Chiiu's>>  (iov 
eminent,  dclilierately  prepared  and  sent  opium 
to  China,  with  oiilv  iwo  \cars'  intermission, 
for  sixty  years"  (".Missionary  iteview,"  IWII,  ;m). 
'rheSlninglnii  Conference  of  ISTT  says  emphati- 
cally; "  We  know  that  opium  is  a  curse,  hoih 
physically  and  morally,  to  iheCliinese.  We  nnisl 
appeal  to  the  great  heart  of  Kiiglaiid.  and  win  u 
her  heart  heals  warmly  on  this  ipiesliou  Ihis 
foul  lilol  on  her  fair  nanu<  will  If  wiped  awav." 
Air.  AlexandiT  Wyllc  of  the  Hritisli  und  Foreign 


Hihle  Society  .says;  "VnlcHti  scnno  means  Iw 
found  to  cheek  the  pr'uMice,  it  bids  fair  to 
accomplish  llie  utter  destruction  of  that  great 
I'inpire  "  Uev.  tieorge  I'iercy,  for  thirty  years 
a  missionary,  .snvs;  "  No  one'can  fully  coinpre- 
liend  all  llu!  evil  thai  tlu<  Knglish  nation  has 
done  liy  manufacturing  and  supplying  this 
death  dealing  noison  to  the  millions  of  Cliina." 
Ki'v  Howard  Nialcom,  of  I',  S.  A.,  says:  "  Ni) 
one  can  tiescrihe  the  horrors  of  Iheopium  Irade, 
'I'liat  the  governmenl  of  llrilish  India  sluiuld  he 
the  prime  mover  in  it  is  oiu'  of  Ihe  woinicrs  of 
tlu'  null  century.  The  csculchciui  of  Kngland 
is  made  to  hear  a  lilol  darker  than  any  other  in 
llie  Chrisliaii  wmld"  (Hepiut  of  London  Mis- 
sionary Coiifcrencc,  ISSS.  vol.  1.  p.  171!).  Kev. 
■1.  Hud.son  Taylor  says:  "In  China  are  lens  of 
thousands  of  villages  with  small  trace  of  Ilililo 
inlluence.  hut  hardly  a  hamlel  where  Ihe  opium 
pipe  diH's  not  reign.  It  does  more  h'.rm  in  a 
week  than  all  our  missionaries  ait' doing  good 
in  a  year.  The  slave  trade  was  had,  the  (Irink 
is  had.  but  the  opium  Iralllc  is  the  sum  of  vil- 
lanies.  It  dchiuu'lu's  more  families  than  <lrink, 
and  it  makes  more  slaves  than  the  slave  trade." 

Sucti  leslimonies  might  be  multiplied,  but  wu 
want  fads;  and  from  an  article  b>  Uev.  (i.  \,. 
.Mas4>n  of  lluekow  wi'  glean  the  following 
("  .Missionary  Keview  of  the  W(Mld,"  {HH\),  pp. 
ail  HI); 

Previous  to  Ihe  ISlli  century  oiiium  was  used 
in  China  only  in  smnll  ipianliiies  as  a  medi- 
cine. Till  ITltT  the  lrad(>  with  India  was 
through  the  Portuguese,  who  impnrled  annu- 
ally alioul  'JlH)  chests,  each  weighing  lilt  lbs. 
Kven  as  late  as  1S;U)  a  large  cily  like  llangi'how 
had  no  opium  dens.  Now  it  has  'J,(HHI.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  evil  dales  from  17711,  when 
the  Kast  India  Company  entered  on  the  busi- 
ness.  In  I7lttl,  4.b.'\l  chests  were  imported;  in 
nitlt,  .'),(MU»;  in  IN'-Ml,  It.WUt;  in  ISilt),  Itl.SOtt, 
In  IStM  the  KasI  India  Company  cl.iscd  its  fac- 
torv,  Iml  llrilish  olllcials  continued  Ihe  Iralllc, 
briiiging  itl.lilM)  chests  In  IS;|(I.  After  tliat. 
pi<'uls  of  lilili  Ills,  each  were  suhslituled  for 
chests,  and  in  IS.'itl  .VvMt'J.'i  piculs  were  imported, 
the  number  steadily  incr<'asing  to  r."(,!ltlS  In  1S.S0; 
in  IS87  it  reached  "lttl,7ltl  piculs,  thus  growing 
from  I'J  tons  in  17117  to  ri,;ll'J  Ions  in  IS.s7  (Lon- 
don Mi.ssionary  Conference,  l^^^<H,  vol.  ii.  ,VUt). 

Let  us  try  til  calcli  a  glimpse  of  llie  wurk  of 
death  wrought  by  this  immense  amount  of 
opium.  The  oiiium  smoker  can  be  detected  in 
a  crowd  by  liis  hollow  ey<'s,  sunken  cheeks, 
emaciated  frame,  and  stdlow  complexion.  Iltt 
neeils  three  hours  a  day  to  inhiile  the  drug,  and 
then  he  cannot  work  more  than  two  hours  be- 
fore he  must  repeat  the  dose.  If  he  has  not 
time  for  his  vice  and  opium.  In'  cliooses  the  last. 
If  he  has  not  money  enough  for  both,  he  buys 
only  opium.  If  lie  has  no  money  he  pawns  his 
clothes.  If  they  are  already  pawned,  he  steals. 
He  even  sells  his  childii'iiinto  slavery,  or  his 
dnughlers  to  a  life  of  shame,  that  his  accursed 
appetile  nuiy  he  fed.  Oflen  wives  are  sold 
that  Ihe  husliand  may  have  his  opium.  If  he 
cannot  get  Ihe  <lrug,  water  tlows  Irom  his  eyes, 
his  ihroat  burns.  Ids  extremities  are  cold,  and 
he  dies  in  au'onv  (London  Missionary  Confer- 
ence, IHRS,  viii.  f.  l'J,S). 

One  missionary  reports  that  In  thrtw  yrnra  ho 
was  called  to  Htteiid  thirty-six  attempts  at  sui- 
cide caus<'d  by  opium  ('' Alissioimry  llcruld," 
lt<8tt,  p,  aOS). 
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Au  opiiiiiisTUokcr  came  to  another  iiiissioiiaiT 
from  a  'ilsimil  city  to  be  cured  of  the  hiibii. 
boon  he  became  so  sick  that  the  missionary 
feared  L;  vMnild  die,  and  tohl  him  so.  He 
tlioiight  it  all  over,  and  said,  "Teacher,  I  take 
the  resix)iisibility;  live  or  die,  do  for  me  what 
you  can;"  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
means  eniplnyed,  and  in  answer  to  prayer,  the 
poor  wretch  was  brought  back  from  the  very 
gates  of  death  (London  ilissionary  Coufereuce, 
1888,  vol.  i.  130). 

The  tratlic  has  doomed  to  death  as  niiiny  as 
woidd  repeople  London  were  its  four  millions 
to  leave  their  houses  empty  to  day  (Id.,  vol.  ii. 
54(J|. 

Up  to  1800  opitnn  was  .smuggled  into  China. 
In  1780  (becau.se  thej'  could  not  take  it  on  shore) 
it  WHS  stored  on  two  vessels  anchoretl  near 
Macao,  and  thence  taken  in  charge  by  Chinese 
smugglers.  The  Abbe  Hayual  (Trad  i.  p.  434) 
writes  in  1770:  "The  Chinese  emperors  have 
condenuied  to  the  tlames  every  vessel  that  im- 
ports it."  It  was  prohibited  in  17U0, 1799, 1809, 
1830,  18o0,  and  1837,  and  always  on  moral 
grounds.  In  1838  the  severity  of  the  laws  al- 
most destroyeil  the  trade.  In  1831  and  1834 
England  sent  men-of-war  to  Canton  and  armed 
the  lorchas  of  the  snuigglers.  In  1830  .strang- 
ling was  the  penalty  for  selling  the  drug,  and 
an  offender  was  thus  executed  at  Macao  in  1833, 
in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  foreigners.  Still 
Chinese  prohibition  did  not  prohibit;  but  this 
was  no  excuse  for  England,  for  the  Chinese  did 
what  they  could  to  defend  tlieir  country  from 
this  onslaught.  A  crisis  came  in  1839.  Tlie  im- 
perial commissioner,  Lin,  wrote  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, imploring  her  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic, 
and  for  twenty  days  committed  to  the  tlames 
30,383  chests  of  British  opium,  thus  destroving 
$10,000,000  worth  of  the  drug  in  tiie  vain  effort 
to  .save  their  country  from  English  rapacity. 
This  brought  on  the  war  of  1840,  and  at  its 
close,  besides  ceding  the  islaiul  of  Hong  Kong, 
China  paid  $13,0(X),000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  besides  the  price  of  the  opium.  But  when 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  demanded  the  legalization 
of  the  trade,  the  Emperin-  Ko  Twan^  replied: 
"True,  I  cannot  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
poison,  but  nothing  will  induce  me  to  raise  a 
revenue  from  tlue  vice  and  ndsery  of  my  peo- 
ple." It  would  seem  as  though  a  Christian 
nation  would  have  thanked  God  for  such  words 
from  a  heathen  monarch,  and  rallied  to  his 
help.  Instead  of  that,  for  fourteen  years  Eng- 
land slubboridy  pinsued  her  course  of  ruin,  till 
in  1857  a  smuggler  bearing  the  British  Hag 
was  tired  on.  and  this  was  made  the  inele.xt  for 
bombarding  ('anton,  while  Englaiul  and  France 
advanced  together  up  the  Peiho  toward  Pe- 
kin,  and  the  emperor  was  forced  to  legalize 
the  destruction  of  his  ])e()|)le  by  British  opium 
in  the  treaty  of  18G(),  negotiated  by  Lord  Elgin, 
besides  paying  |10,800,000  to  England  and 
$3,000,000  to  France.  This  opened  live  ports 
to  opium  and  the  gospel;  and  in  1887,  eighty 
years  after  the  arrival  of  Robert  ^lorri.son  in 
China,  there  was  a  total  of  33,000  converts  to 
Christianity  in  the  empire,  and  150,000,000  who 
were  victims  of  opium  either  in  their  own  i)er- 
80I1S  or  in  their  families  ("  Missionary  Review," 
1888,  678;  and  London  Missionary  Conference, 
1888,  vol.  i.  131).  If  any  ask  for  the  secret  of 
KO  great  wickedness  on  the  part  of  a  Christian 
nation,  let  a  member  of  its  own  Parliament  give 


the  answer.  The  late  Mr.  Henry  Richards  said 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons:  "  It  might  be  true 
that  England  spread  among  the  Chinese  de- 
moralization, disease,  and  death;  but  there  was 
the  Indian  revenue.  The  tralHc  might  create 
an  enormous  amount  of  haired  against  England; 
but  there  was  the  Indian  revenue.  The  iiiillic 
might  constitute  a  most  lonnidable  obslacle  to 
the  evangelization  of  China;  but  there  was  the 
Indian  revenue.  It  migh;  prevent  the  develop- 
inenl  of  all  legitimate  commerce,  and  dishonor 
England  befoie  the  world,  l)ut  there  was,  etc., 
etc.  (••  Mis.sionaiy  Review,"  1888,  p.  079;  Lon- 
don Missionary  ('(inlerence.  1888,  vol.  i.  473). 

The  .second  opium  war  only  iniensilied  the 
evil.  The  government  after  1800  made  few 
efforts  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of  the 
])oppy;  for  if  opium  must  be  used,  they  pre- 
ferreil  not  to  enrich  those  who  had  .so  jiersist- 
ently  fastened  the  plague  upon  the  country.  In 
the  province  of  Sichuan  government  interference 
with  raising  o|iium  ceased  in  1805.  In  Jtdy, 
I'-Ol,  the  government  made  a  patlietic  appeal  to 
England,  and  in  October  a  supplementaiy  con- 
vention was  signed  at  PeUin,  allowing  China 
to  raise  the  imjiort  duly  from  30  to  50  taels;  but 
even  this  iMigland  refused  to  ratify,  lest  her 
Indian  revenue  should  suffer. 

In  1870  the  Chefoo  convention  ojiened  four 
more  ports  to  trade,  in  return  for  which  Eng- 
land agreed  that  the  inland  transit  duty  on 
opium  should  differ  from  that  on  other  gcKxls, 
so  as  if  possible  to  check  the  trade.  The  addi- 
tional ports  were  opened,  but  this  other  clause 
was  not  ratilied.  After  .seven  years  of  evasion 
China  proposes  80  taels  transit  dues,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  import  duty.  Earl  Granville  pro- 
poses 70,  luid  insists  that  China  must  guarantee 
not  to  hinder  the  trade  by  further  ta.xes.  Next 
year(18f4)the  .Maixiuis  Tseng  claims  that  China 
may  tax  it  as  she  pleases  after  it  has  jjassed  into 
Chinese  hands.  'I'he  agrecineiit,  such  as  it  was, 
was  not  signed  till  .Jul}',  1885,  and  went  into 
effect  Febnniiy  1, 18&7.  By  this  a  total  revenue 
of  $1.10  per  lb.  lirings  a  little  more  money  into 
the  treasury,  but  intensities  the  evil.  The  can- 
cer strikes  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
The  customs  reports  for  1887  tell  how  the  new 
rule  "benelits  the  trade."  The  trade  "ac- 
quires stability"  and  "  increased  facility."  One 
commissioner  reports:  "The  native  dealers 
send  it  to  markets  more  distant  than  before." 
Forty-live  million  dollars  spent  in  one  year 
(1887)  for  foreign  opiiun,  half  of  it  by  those 
unable  to  buy  both  opium  and  good  fo(»d,  means 
inunensc  sulfering.  In  that  part  of  Shanghai 
under  European  control  more  than  1,300  opium 
saloons  were  licensed  in  1887,  and  a  burglar 
would  be  received  into  the  church  as  soon  as  a 
smoker  of  opium.  A  missionary  preiuhing  on 
a  street  in  China  nunitioned  the  word  hell. 
"Yes,"  replied  a  respectable  elderly  nuin, 
"since  you  foreigners  came  China  has  become 
liell."  Some  may  claim  that  the  concessions  of 
China  to  England  in  this  mailer  have  been  vol- 
untary. Yes,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  as  vol- 
untary as  the  giving  up  of  one's  purse  to  a  mid- 
night highwayman. 

God  grant  that  England  may  not  persist  in 
this  evil  course.  The  United  Sialics  of  America 
put  slavery  in  the  Constitution,  and  seemed  to 
ju'osper  for  nearly  <'ighly  years,  but  retribution 
did  not  sleep,  and  three  billions  of  national 
debt,  300,000  wounded  men,  and  500,000  graves 
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bear  vvitni'.ss  thut  it  is  not  safe  for  a  nation  to 
persist  iu  wrong. 

Oruiiffc  Free  Kliite,  one  of  tlic  Bour 
reimbiics  in  Soiitli  Africa,  nortli  of  Cape  tk)l(niy, 
west  of  i^latal,  and  soiilli  of  tiie  Transvaal.  (!See 
Afriea. ) 

OrvHiiixHlioii  of  mNNioiiiiry  ^Vork. 

— The  niuthods  of  nii.ssionary  work  are  nuidi 
tlio  same  wherever  or  hy  whomever  they  are 
carried  on.  I'er.sonal  inlliieiiee,  puhlie  preaeh- 
inj,',  ediualion,  ijastonil  sii|)ervisi()ii,  do  not  vary 
greatly  whether  found  in  Africa,  .Japan,  or 
Turliey,  or  conducteil  by  .Moravians,  Kpiscopa- 
iians,  Haplist.s,  or  .Melhodisls.  The  agencies  l)y 
"which  the  nielhods  are  conducted  do,  however, 
vary  not  a  littli!,  and  dilVercnces  of  organization 
merely,  not  infreipienlly  seem  to  imply  dilfer- 
cnees  of  method  and  even  of  aim  and  purpose. 

The  purpose  of  this  Hrli<:le  is  to  furnislni 
statement  of  the  ditferent  forms  of  organization 
ii3ed  in  mission  work,  and  the  agencies  em- 
ployed both  at  liome  and  on  tlie  foreign  licld. 

1.  At  Home, — Into  the  question  of  the 
<legree  of  organization  needed,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  here.  It  is  sulllcient  to  say  that  llio 
present  forms  have  been  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  sit\iation.  1.  Mission- 
aries in  foreign  lands  nmst  bo  supported  (the  in- 
filances  of  self-support  being  .so  few  and  so  ex- 
ceptional as  to  bo  practicaily  ruled  out  of  the 
tpiestion),  and  money  must  be  raised  and  for- 
warded to  them.  3.  It  is  not  every  manor  wonitin 
Avho,  however  willing,  can  advantageously  work 
in  foreign  lands;  there  must  be  some  means  for 
selectin,^  tliose  who  are  best  (lualilied.  3.  In 
tlie  conduct  of  foreign  work  two  things  are  es-  , 
sential:  first,  that  expenditure  be  proportioned 
to  receipts;  second,  Miat  dilferii'  secticnsof  the 
great  worli  .shidl  not  cla.sli,  or  one  asaunio  rela- 
tively undue  importance  over  another.  It  thus 
becomes  necessary  that  there  be  .some  central 
authority  to  keep,  so  far  as  practicable,  an  even 
hand  over  the  whole  wide  extent.  4.  Tliose 
who  give  for  the  sni)port  of  nussions  have  a 
natural  and  righteous  desire  to  know  what  is 
accomplished  by  them,  and  there  must  be  the 
means  of  collecting  and  imparting  that  informa- 
tion. 5.  As  mission  work  in  most  instiinces  in- 
volves the  holding  of  property,  there  must  be 
some  corporate  body  having  a  recognized  exis- 
tence before  the  law. 

Tlie  necessity  of  meeting  these  demands  lias 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  .Alissionary  Societies 
or  Hoards,  so  organized  as  to  provide  for  these 
varied  departments. 

As  full  a  list  of  those  as  it  has  been  practicable 
to  secure  is  printed  in  Appendix  ('.  For  coii- 
veniencu  there  they  have  been  divided  into  sec- 
tions. 

I.  Tliose  societies  which  are  engaged  directly 
in  general  foreign  missionary  work  by  sending 
out  missionaries,  and  which  are  n't  confined  by 
Iheir  constitutions  to  any  particular  pliiisi^  of 
that  work  or  to  \\i\y  special  country.  They  are 
cither  interdenominational,  i.e.,  drawing  their 
support  from  dillerent  churclies.  or  represent 
some  one  of  the  dillerent  denominations. 

II.  Woman's  Boards.  Societies  organized  by 
women,  with  special  reference  to  work  among 
women,  and  either  independent,  i.e.  sending 
out  their  own  missionaries,  or  acting  in  connec- 
tion with  some  general  society. 

III.  Special  Societies  which  are  confined  by 
their  constitutions  to  specific  forms  of  work  or  to 


distinct  territories.  These  include:  (n)  Aid 
societies,  which  merely  collect  funds  to  assist 
other  societies,  especially  from  people  who  are 
interested  in  their  work,  but  are  not  naturally 
iiu  luded  in  their  constituency,  (h)  Bible  and 
Publication  Societies,  which  engage  directly  in 
foreign  work  by  the  employment  of  colporteurs 
and  (listiibuting  agents.  {(■)  Seamen's  SociiMies, 
which  undertake  foreign  work  for  seamen. 
(.Many  local  orgiinizations  are  not  included  in 
this  list.)  ((/)  ..Medical  Missionary  Societies, 
whose  object  is  to  train  and  furnish  i)hysi(ians 
(malt  and  female)  who  slniil  eiUer  the  foreign 
work, either  independently  oriu  connection  with 
.some  general  Society. 

1\'.  Individual  ell'orts  and  nuscellaneons  or- 
ganizatioiKs,  including  maio'  of  the  "  Failh  " 
mi.ssions. 

All  of  these  with  regard  to  which  it  has  been 
pr.'icticalile  to  secure  any  statement  either  from 
head([iiarters  or  from  iiublislied  accounts,  vMI 
be  found  described  under  their  severid  lieadi:  gs. 
AVe  are  concerned  in  this  article  chielly  with 
the  gcnenil  statement  of  the  organization  and 
agencies. 

OuoANiZATTON.  I.  Organized  Missionary 
Sorieties  or  Jloiirdi.—Thvsu  may  be  classed  un- 
der three  general  heads:  1.  Those  directly  con- 
trolled by  some  ecclesiastical  organization. 
2.  Those  ecclcsiasticiilly  connected  with  .some 
denomination,  but  not  controlled  hy  it.  3. 
Those  independent  of  any  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection. 

1.  Those  dircctl}'  controlled  by  some  ecclesi- 
astical organization.  Among  these  are  the 
Presbvterian  Boards;  the  IMi.ssionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Epi.'icopiil  Church  (North), 
U.  S.  A.;  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcojtal  (■liurch  in 
the  United  States;  the  Missionaiy  Society  of  the 
Moravian  Church;  and  most  of  the  Lutheran 
Boards  of  America  and  Euiope.  In  them  the 
society  or  board  i'.  a  committee  appointed  b}' 
and  responsible  to  the  general  g>verning  body 
of  the  church  or  denomination.  These  are:  The 
Geiierai  A;;atuiblies  of  the  viirious  Presbyterian 
Churches;  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metli- 
o<list  Episcopal  Church  (North);  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  E])iscopal  Church 
in  the  United  States;  and  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Moravian  Cliurch.  AVhenever  there  are  so- 
called  members,  directors,  etc.,  the  term  is 
merely  honorary,  indicaling  that  such  persons 
have  by  virtue  of  certain  grants  of  money  been 
allowed  certain  privileges,  e.g.  of  receiving 
regularly  the  Society's  publitations,  or  atteial- 
ing  certain  regular  meetings.  They  do  not  in- 
dicate any  right  to  vote  uiion  any  action  of  the 
Society  (u-  Board.  Otiicials  lue  required  to  be 
long  to  the  denomination,  iind  missionaries  must 
have  received  ordination  from  authorities  r""- 
ognized  by  the  Church.  In  case  of  dilTerenco 
between  the  missions  and  the  Board  there  is  au 
appeal  to  the  General  Assembly,  etc. 

2.  Tlio.se  ecclesiastically'  connected  withsomo 
denomination,  but  not  directly  controlled  by 
it.  Among  these  are  the  Cliurc'  sionary 
Society,  the  Societj^  for  the  Pro]  of  tlm 
Gospel,  and  the  various  Baptist.  I.  list,  and 
Wesleyan  Societies  of  England,  .  ^  United 
States,  and  Canada.  In  these  the  societies  or 
boards  are  comi>osed  of  members  of  the  denomi- 
nation which  they  represent,  either  by  virtue 
of  grants  of  money,  or  by  appointment  to  rep- 
resent certain   churches.     Their    ofHcials   and 
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missionaries  are  members  of  llie  dcnomiuation, 
and  are  required  to  conform  to  its  customs  and 
discipline.  80  far  as  the  direction  of  tlie  affairs 
of  tlie  society  or  mission  is  coucerneci,  the  au- 
tliority  of  tlie  board  itself  is  final— there  is  no 
appeal. 

3.  Those  independent  of  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions. Among  these  are  the  American  Board 
of  Commis-siouers  for  Foreign  Missions,  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  the  Paris  Evan- 
gelical Society,  the  Basle  and  Berlin  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  the  British  and  Foreign 
and  American  Bible  Societies,  and  most 
of  the  special  societies.  Here,  however,  we 
find  again  two  classes:  (1)  Those  which  are  gen- 
eral ill  llieir  membership;  and  (2)  those  that  aje 
self-perpeluating,  or  close  corporations. 

The  lirsl  class  includes  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  the  Bible  Societies,  and  mo.st  of  the 
special  .societies.  In  them  the  membership  is 
absolutely  unlimited  in  number,  and  any  per- 
son can  become  a  member  by  acceding  to  cer- 
tain conditions.  He  then  has  the  right  to  vote 
In  the  annual  or  general  meetings  of  the  society 
wlien  the  special  committees  or  boards  are 
elected. 

Tlie  .second  class  includes  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
the  Paris  Evangelical  Society,  and  the 
Basle  and  Berlin  Mis.sionnry  Societies.  In 
them  tlie  membership  is  restricted  in  num- 
ber, and  the  right  to  vote  at  any  meeting'  of  the 
society  is  conliued  to  the  actual  men.bers  of 
the  society,  who  alone  have  the  right  to  elect 
other  members. 

In  neither  class  is  there  any  restriction  of 
denominational  connections  or  of  special  or- 
dination au(i  discipline,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  both  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  and  the  London 
Missionary  Society  have  become  Congregational 
societies. 

The  decision  of  the  geneml  society  in  every 
case  is  final — there  is  no  appeal. 

IL  F<iith  Mmions. — These  in  general  are  mis- 
sion enterprises,  in  which  the  missionaries  go 
to  the  foreign  lield  without  the  assurance  of  any 
detinite  or  continued  support  from  the  home 
land.  They  usually  claim  to  put  forth  no  efforts 
to  secure  such  support,  beyond  the  ottering  of 
prayer  to  God.  In  some  cases  they  seek  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  some  occupation  on  the 
ground;  but  as  a  rule  they  give  themselves  en- 
tirely to  their  work,  relymg  solely  upon  what- 
ever gifts  may  come  to  them  from  friends  at 
Lome,  or  may  be  given  by  tmvellers  and  others 
who  visit  them.  In  most  instances  they  are 
carried  on  by  individuals,  but  occasionally  they 
have  a  more  or  less  elaborate  organization.  The 
most  prominent  instance  of  these  is  the  China 
Inland  Mission.  (For  a  full  .statement  see  ar- 
ticle.) There  is  no  formal  organization,  but  a 
committee  or  council  receives  and  forwards 
funds,  publishes  reports,  and  renders  accounts. 
The  same  thing  is  practically  dcme  by  individ- 
ual friends  for  all  the  smaller  Faith  Missions. 
Public  appeals  are  seldom  made,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  organized  societies,  and  the  missiimaries 
are  absolutely  independent  (in  most  cases)  of 
any  eeclesiasiical  direction,  though  they  are  al- 
ways connected  with  some  religious  body. 

AoENC'iES.— The  agencies  employed  bv  the 
organized  societies  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
■work  of  the  five  departments,  viz.,  collection 
and  forwarding  of  funds,  selection  of  mission- 
aries, direction  of  the  foreign  work,  furnishing 


reports,   and  holding  of  property,  are,  1.  A 
committee;  2.  Executive  officers. 

1.  The  Committee. — In  the  case  of  the  so- 
cieties of  the  lirst  class  enumerated  above,  viz., 
those  directly  under  the  control  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical organization,  the  committee  and  the  board 
are  identical.  In  the  other  classes  ihey  are 
generally  appointed  by  tlie  general  society, 
though  in  .some  cases,  as  in  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  the  society  apjioiuts 
a  Board  of  Managers,  which  in  its  turn  apiHiints 
an  E.xecutive  Committee.  However  appointed 
or  however  named, — Board  of  Managers,  Exec- 
utive Committee,  Prudential  Committee,  Ad- 
visory Comniillee,  etc., —its  duties  are  to  conduct 
the  attairs  of  the  society  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  th<!  society  or  the  church.  All  matters 
pertaining  to  the  i)articiilar  policy  or  active  oper- 
ations both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  discussed 
and  decided  in  its  meetings,  and  it  is  rarely  the 
case  that  an  apjieal  is  taken  to  the  general  so- 
ciety or  church,  or,  if  taken,  sustained.  In 
fact  these  commit  lees  are,  for  all  practical  pur- 

f loses,  the  societies,  the  latter  doing,  as  a  rule, 
ittle  more  than  mark  out  general  lines  of 
policy.  Each  committee  a[)points  subcom- 
mittees  for  the  special  departments.  The.se 
vary  greatly  in  their  form,  according  to  the 
dillering  customs  of  each  society. 

2.  The  Executive  Officers. — The.se  are  the 
seci'ctaries,  treasurers,  agents,  etc.  Scarce- 
ly any   two  societies  apportion  their  duties  in 


ly  ai 

the  s; 


same  way,  but  those  duties  are  so  familiar 
that  they  need  no  special  mention.  They  are 
never  voting  members  of  the  committee,  but 
merely  executive  officers.  The  detinition  of  a 
few  of  the  terms  in  geneml  use  among  such  cf 
the  societies  as  make  a  distinction  between  the 
different  officers  will  suffice. 

A  fm'eign  secretary  has  charge  of  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  missions,  presents  to  the 
committee  all  questions  relating  to  the  conduct 
or  interests  of  the  foreign  work,  and  the 
estimates  for  the  missions.  A  home  secretaiy 
has  general  charge  of  the  home  department, 
withsiiecial  reference  to  the  raising  of  funds,  and 
the  relations  of  the  committee  or  board  to  the 
churches.  In  some  cases  all  applications  for 
appoinlmcnt  to  the  foreign  field  jiass  through 
his  hands,  in  other  ca.ses  they  go  to  the  foreign 
secretaries.  An  editorial  secreiary  has  general 
charge  of  the  publications  of  the  society,  edits 
the  periodicals  and  the  annual  reports,  and 
superintends,  when  he  does  not  prejiare,  the 
various  leaflets,  tracts,  etc.,  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  society's  operations  is  dissem- 
inated. A  feld  secretary  is  one  wlio.se  special 
work  it  is  to  visit  the  churches,  attend  meetings 
of  ministers,  and  arrange  plans  for  public  presen- 
tations of  the  needs  of  the  society.  This  work  of 
visiting  is  shared  by  all  the  secretaries,  accord- 
ing to  their  time  and  ability.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  reewding  secretary,  as  a  permanent 
official  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord of  all  the  transactions  of  the  committee. 
In  other  cases  that  work  is  divided  up  among  the 
other  secretaries.  Some  societies  also  enijiloy 
dintrict  secretaries,  who  have  special  charge  of 
certain  sections  of  country,  gather  the  subscrip- 
tions, arrange  for  visits  and  addresses,  and  re- 
ports to  the  committee,  generally  through  the 
liome  or  the  recording  secretary.  The  treamirer 
has  charge  of  all  moneys  and  accoupis.  He  re- 
ceives  all  remittances,   makes   ali    payments. 
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keeps  nil  iiccounts,  and  receives  nnd  disburses  the 
iippropriatious  after  tlie  cstimiites  Imvo  been 
piisscd  upon  in  committee,  lie  fumi.slies  to 
tile  monthly  periodicals  full  statements  of 
moneys  received,  nnd  his  accounts  are  sul)milted 
to  auditors  for  careful  e.xanination.  In  some  in- 
stances the  oflice  of  treasurer  is  hononirj',  the 
rej^ular  work  being  conducted  by  an  assistant 
treasurer  or  a  tinnncial  secretary.  Usually 
there  is  also  n  geiu'nd  or  b\isiness  agent,  who 
has  charge  of  the  publishing  depnrtment,  nnd  the 
jjurchase  and  forwarding  of  outlits,  supplies, 
etc  ,  for  uussionaries. 

The  term  honorary  secretarj',  etc.,  is  at  times 
npiilied  to  persons  who  serve  iu  the  olllce,  but 
witliout  receiving  any  renumeration. 

The  executive  otlicers  are  the  only  persons 
connected  with  the  society  who  receive  salaries. 
Members  of  committees  or  of  boards  invariably 
serve  grattntously. 

In  the  case  of  .some  of  the  smaller  societies, 
where  the  duties  are  not  numerous  or  heavy, 
they  are  performed  freely  by  some  miiuster  or 
layman,  but  in  all  the  Inrge  societies,  where  the 
duties  require  the  whole  lime  of  the  otlicers, 
salaries  are  paid. 

Taking  up  now  the  dilfcrent  departments  as 
carried  on  by  the  boards  in  their  home  work, 
we  notice: 

1.  Tlie  collection  of  funds  and  their  remit- 
tance to  the  foreign  field. 

The  income  of  a  missionary  society  includes 
(a)  nil  donations,  collections,  subscriptions, 
whether  by  individuals,  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  auxiliaries,  bands,  etc.  These  are 
sent  either  direct  to  the  treasurer,  or  through 
some  local  or  church  orgnnization,  nnd  nre, 
as  n  rule,  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
board. 

(b)  Legacies.  These  nre  usually  paj'nble 
in  full  by  the  executors  of  a  will,  but  are  in  some 
instances  subject  to  C(mditions  of  annuity  or 
application  to  some  distinct  purpose. 

(c)  The  income  of  invested  funds  (usually 
legacies).  In  some  cases  these  funds  have  been 
by  their  donors  set  apart  for  special  objects, 
e.g.,  the  payment  of  the  sninries  of  the  execu- 
tive otlicers,  or  the  support  of  certain  depnrt- 
ments  of  mission  work.  Here  nlso  may  be 
classed  the  income  from  certain  buildings 
owned  by  the  .societies.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly tlie  custom  for  the  societies  to  own  the 
premi.ses  where  their  offices  arc  located.  The 
original  erection  or  purchase  of  these  has  been 
in  almost  if  not  in  every  cn.se  from  moneys  con- 
tributed for  that  special  purpose,  and  entirely 
apart  from  the  ordinary  donations  to  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  society.  Heavy  rents  have 
thus  been  saved,  and  in  some  instances  the  ad- 
ditional income  is  sulllcient  to  meet  the  ordiiniry 
expenses  of  home  management. 

Tlie  remittance  of  money  to  the  missionaries 
on  the  field  is  generally  through  some  well- 
known  banking-liou.se  of  New  York  or  London 
which  has  commercial  dealings  with  the  coun- 
try where  the  mission  is  located,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  bills  of  exchange  or  letters  of  credit 
such  as  are  issued  to  travellers.  These  are  sold 
on  the  field  either  to  representatives  of  the  bank- 
ing-house that  issues  them  or  to  local  traders 
who  have  dealings  witli  Knglnnd  or  Americn. 

2.  The  selvclioii  of  mi.ssionaries.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  duties  flint  devolves  on  n 
mission  board.  The  peculiar  elements  that 
enter  info  foreign  life,  the  strain  of  changed 


climate,  food,  habits  of  life,  unaccustomed 
forms  of  thought  and  language,  the  necessity 
of  very  clo.se  and  intimate  relations  with  asso- 
ciates, the  demands  of  sudden  einergencies,  etc., 
all  enter  into  the  consideration.  Then,  again, 
the  strange  misconceptions  as  to  the  nature  of 
missionary  work,  the  idea  tlint  personal  conse- 
cration is  all  that  there  is  to  be  considered,  often 
cause  great  perplexity  to  the  otlicers  of  the 
board.  Without  entering  into  the  discus.sioa 
of  the  (lunlifications  necessary  for  mi.ssionaries, 
it  will  lie  sulHcieiit  here  to  indicate  the  course 
pursued  in  their  selection  and  aiipoinfnieiit. 

This  course  varies  greatly  in  difrcreiit  socie- 
ties, and  even  in  the  same  society  there  is  n» 
iron-clad  rule.  Tliere  nie,  however,  certain 
points  of  examinntion  flint  are  common  to  all. 
The  most  importaiit  of  tliese  are:  1.  Exaniiiia- 
fion  on  doctiiiial  beliefs  luid  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions. In  certain  deuominntions  this  m.iounts 
to  no  more  tlian  the  ascertaining  of  the  aiitece- 
dcut  action  of  cliunth  authorities  (Episcopal  or 
Presbyterinl  ordinntion  is  neccptcd  as  final), 
and  in  all  it  is  in  the  great  majority  of  eases 
more  formal  than  minute,  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing that  the  nii.s.sionaiy  sliall  be  in  substantial 
hnrmony  witli  thosewlio.se  representative  he  is, 
and  with  those  who  are  to  be  his  associates. 
2.  Pliysicnl  examination.  This  is  with  a  view 
to  .secure  tlio.se  only  whose  physical  health  is 
such  that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  flint 
they  will  lie  nble  to  endure  the  strniii  of  life  in 
a  foreign  Innd,  nnd  not  be  oliliged  to  return 
home  after  all  the  cxpen.se  incidental  to  their 
being  sent  out  is  incurred,  il.  What  may  be 
called  ft  general  examinntion,  including  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cnndidate.  Are  there  rela- 
tives wlio  may  be  compi'lled  to  look  to  liini  for 
supiMirt  1  Is  there  ability  to  accpiire  with  com- 
parative ease  a  foreign  and  difilcult  language; 
such  a  teinpeinnient  as  will  make  it  easy  to  co- 
operate with  others;  the  faculty  of  adapting 
one's  self  to  circumstances,  etc.  These  ex- 
aminations are  conducted  witli  great  cour- 
tesy, kindness,  frankness,  and  thoroughness, 
as  Is  instanced  by  tlie  small  number  of  failures 
on  the  foreign  field,  and  \.\w  few  examples  of 
those  who  have  felt  aggrieved  by  the  refu.sal  of 
the  board  to  grant  an  nppoiiitinent. 

The  examinations  flnishi'd,  the  appointment  is 
given,  and  preparations  are  made  for  the  deiiarl- 
ure.  In  the  case  of  some  societies,  especially  in 
Enjjland  and  Oermany,  there  comes  I  ben  a  iie- 
riod  of  special  training  and  pre|iarati()ii  with  a 
view  to  lifting  the  missionary  for  the  special 
work  that  is  licfore  him.  In  America  there  is 
often  sometliing  of  the  same  kind  done  by  the 
appointee's  taking  special  courses  in  language, 
medicine,  etc.  The  whole  (luestion  of  the  jirep- 
aration  of  missionary  candidates  is  under  dis- 
cussion. 

3.  The  conduct  of  the  foreign  works  It 
is  in  place  here  to  make  a  brief  sfntemenl  of 
the  general  scope  of  the  business  included  in 
the  forciirn  work  of  a  Missionary  Socieiv,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  article  on  Methods  of  Missionary 
Work.  It  is  (1 )  a  great  evangelistic  agency,  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  men  and  woiueii  whoso 
chief,  almost  sole,  duty  it  is  to  preach  the  gos- 
jiel.  (2)  A  bureau  of  education  supplying  every 
grade  of  instruction  to  fbousnnds  who  would 
otherwise  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  most 
ordinary  truths  of  religion  nnd  science.  (U)  A 
publislilng  society  with  all  its  dilTerent  depart- 
ments of  frnnsiafion,  editing,  publication,  and 
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distribution.  (4)  A  buildiii!;  socii'ty  for  tlic 
ert'clioii  of  cliurclics.  collcfiL's,  hospitals,  etc. 
(5)  All  iiid  Mini  I'hnrilable  society  I'm-  t  lit- assist - 
uiii't'  of  tlie  stiH'criiij?  poor,  tlu;  discast'd,  the 
widowed  and  or|)iiancd.  All  Iho  various  dc- 
parlnicnts  that  in  JOurope  and  Anicrica  are 
divided  MUionir  a  dozen  (liirereni  orgain/.alions 
are  here  combined  into  one. 

As  a  rule,  tile  decision  inrej^ird  tothc  delailed 
conduct  of  ilie  missions  is  commit  led  into 
the  bands  of  the  missionaries  on  the  field.  Ques- 
tions, howevci',  are  constantly  aiisini;  vvliich 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  home  authority. 
Such  arc:  1.  'I'he  (jueslion  of  expenses  to  be 
incurre<i  in  dill'erent  departments,  and  the  ac- 
counlinir  for  i)ayments  made.  2.  The  bcgin- 
idnuof  new  work.  'i.  I{clations  between  diil'er- 
ent  nu.ssions  and  diiTerent  societies  in  the  same 
field.  4.  General  i|uesi!ons  of  policj-  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  work  in  its  dillerenl 
departmints.  These  are  all  perple.xinu:  (|ue,s- 
tioMs,  and  iiuestions  in  regard  to  which  there  is 
much  division  of  opinion  even  among  those 
best  informed  on  the  tield.  Perhaps  tjie  most 
ditlii'ult  one  is  the  first.  KiU'b  nn.ssiou  iirepares 
every  year  an  eslimale  of  the  amount  of  money 
needed  for  the  ensuing  j-ear.  These  estinnites, 
while  varving  greatly  in  form,  may  in  general 
be  classed  uniler  three  heads:  (a)  Expenses 
al).solutely  iieccs.sary,  e.g.,  salaries  of  mission- 
aries and  cerlain  native  pastors  and  teachers, 
rental  of  buildings,  etc.;  (4)  expenses  that  may 
possibly  l)e  curtailed,  though  needfid  to  the 
best  progress  of  tliu  work,  e.g.,  travelling  ex- 
penses, Diddications,  certain  helpers  and  teach- 
ers; (r)  new  W(nk.  With  these  estimates  comes 
a  delailed  statement  explamilorj'  of  the  diiTer- 
ent items.  Then  all  from  the  various  missions 
go  to  the  foreign  secretaries,  are  examined  by 
tliem.  and  then  presented,  with  their  conunenls, 
to  the  committee.  The  commiitee,  making 
a  careful  estimate  of  the  prol)al)le  receipts  of 
the  board  from  donations,  legacies,  etc.,  or  else 
acting  under  general  instructions  fnmi  the 
Soeietj',  fixes  a  linut  of  the  sum  total  to  be 
niipropriated,  and  then  sets  il.self  to  the  work 
of  "cutting  the  coat  to  til  tlie  cloth."  New- 
work,  however  atlraelive,  nuist  not  be  allowed 
to  supplant  the  old,  even  if  the  churches  are 
a  little  anxious  '•  to  .see  or  hear  of  some  new 
thing."  At  Ihe  .same  time  old  W(nk  cannot 
claim  to  itself  such  a  monopoly  as  shall  close 
the  doors  opening  into  new  fields.  At  last  the 
apportiomnent  is  nnide,  and  the  appropriations 
are  rct\irned  to  the  Held.  Then  arise  emer- 
gencies. "  It  is  the  unexpected  that  is  always 
happening"  on  mission  gromid  as  well  as  else- 
where, and  items  of  expenditure  are  always 
coming  up  that  retpnre  immediate  action.  In 
these  days  of  the  telegraph  consultation  with 
the  home!  botird  is  far  more  fre(pient  than  for- 
merly, but  still  there  are  many  cases  where  Ihe 
missionaries  simply  nnist  taketbe  resi)on.sil)ility 
of  action.  Then  comes  the  question  of  allow- 
ing the  exi)ense.  The  rule  is,  of  course,  to 
stand  liy  them  as  agents,  yet  there  are  times 
when  the  board  is  compelled  to  refuse  certain 
items,  and  throw  the  responsibility  back  upon 
the  missionaries. 

To  enter  into  detail  more  fully  is  i)cyond  the 
limits  of  this  article.  Enougli  has  already  been 
said  to  show  that  the  position  of  the  committee 
is  no  sineciire,  and  that  tlie  men  wlio  meet 
weekly  or  oflener  to  consider  and  decide  the.se 
varied  questions  are  no  less  earnest  and  conse- 


crated in  their  labor  than  those  who  go  to  the 
foreign  Held. 

4.  The  impiu'ting  to  Ihe  churches  of  tlio 
information  that  they  call  for  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  work,  its  ends,  successes,  dillicullies, 
etc.,  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  imporlant 
branch  of  the  home  woik  (d'  the  socieliis. 
There  is  a  marked  dilTercnce  lu'lween  them  in 
every  i)ailicular.  Some  societies  p\d)lish  very 
full  nporls,  some  very  meagre.  Some  most 
carefully  arrange  and  index  everything,  olhei's 
give  interesting  general  statements,  but  are  not 
explicit  in  details. 

5.  The  (pu'slion  of  property-holding  Inis  as- 
sumed increasing  imporlaiice  in  the  proscculion 
of  missionary  work.  The  faci  that  ii  is  in  most 
nussion  fields  simply  impossible  to  rent  premises 
siulable  for  the  work  has  necessitated  the  pur- 
chase and  erection  of  such  buildings.  The  laws 
relating  to  the  holding  of  property  are  very 
dill'erent  in  dill'erent  lauds;  but  whatever  be 
the  form  of  title,  tlie  actual  ownership  rests 
Willi  the  commiitee  at  home. 

II.  Oiit/ieI'''oi'i'iffnl'''it'hl,  Turning  now 
to  the  organization  of  mission  work  abroad  and 
the  agencies  employed,  we  find  thai  the  organi- 
zation is:  Isl.  Territorial;  2d.  Ecclesiastical. 
The  agencies  are:  1.  Missionaries;  2.  Native 
Helpers. 

Ou(i.\NiZATiON.  1st.  Ten't&ri'al  organization. 
1.  Missions;  2.  Stations;  3.  Out-stat ions  or  sub- 
stations. 

Missions. — The  word  "mission"  is  u.sed  lu 
a  jrreat  variety  of  senses,  denoting  .sometimes 
a  single  undertaking,  but  as  found  in  the  ma- 
iorily  of  the  reporls  of  the  missionary  societies 
It  indicates  an  organized  (or  simply-  associated) 
body  of  missionaries  occupying  a  cerlain  terri- 
tory, e.g.,  the  North  Africa,  the  Mid-China,  the 
Jai)aii  Mission.  It  includes  a  number  of  sta- 
tions, with  their  oul-slations  and  fields,  and  ils 
e.McMt  is  usually  regulated  by  the  ease  of  com- 
munication belween  the  dilTerent  parls.  Thus 
the  A.  B.  V.  Y.  "SX.  divides  its  general  mission 
in  Tiirkej'  between  four  distinct  missions:  the 
European,  "Western.  Eastern,  and  Central  Tur- 
key .Mi.s.sions.  The  Church  ^Alissioiiary  So- 
ciety has  its  West  Africa,  Yoruba,  iS'iger,  and 
Ea.s'tcrn  E(piatorial  Africa  ^'\Iissions,  The 
American  Haplist  jMissionary  Union  combines 
territorial  ar.d  racial  divisions,  having  IIk^  .lap- 
anese  and  Chinese  ^Missions,  but  ahd  the  Bur- 
man,  Karen,  Shan,  etc.,  missions  in  Burma. 
lu  the  usage  of  the  Jlethodist  Episcopal 
Churches  of  the  United  Slates  the  term  mis- 
sion has  the  same  meaning  as  in  Ihe  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  until  Ihe  formal  ion  of  a  regular  ecclesi- 
astical (uganization,  when  the  mission  becomes 
a  conference.  Tlie  Wesleyan  .Melhodisls  of 
England  limit  the  use  of  the  word  so  that  it  is 
practically  .synonymous  with  distiicl.  having 
(e.g.)  four  missions  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  llie  tios]iel 
u.ses  the  term  in  themosi  restricted  .sense,  com- 
bining its  individual  mi.'.sions  in  dioceses. 

Speaking  now  (,f  missions  in  the  general 
sense,  as  organizations  or  associations  of  mis- 
sionaries occupying  a  cerlain  territory  or  work- 
ing for  a  special  race,  we  find  them,  in  the  ma- 
jorily  of  cases,  including  the  Baptist,  Congiega- 
tional,  Pie.sbylerian,  .Melhodist,  and  most  of  ilio 
Episcopal  So'cielies,  having  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete form  of  organization.  They  have  regular 
meetings,  conferences,  or  councils  annually  or 
semi-annually,  with  permanent  ollicers,  treas- 
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urer,  secretary,  or  pri'siiling  eldor.  Action 
iillcclliif;  till!  mission  us  ii  wiiole  is  tninsiiclcd  in 
t'lcso  lUL'i'tinirs,  aiul  triinsniiltcd  to  tlie  lioniu 
(lepiirtnient  iliroii,:;ii  tlio  iiiipropiiiito  ollicc 
Tints  the  csliuiiiU's  iirrmiijed  (s('(!  iiliovc)  lit  llio 
nnmiid  nicftiii^' iiic  triinsinittcd  Ity  Iliu  sucrclaiy 
of  the  mission  In  llic  I'oi'ci.uin  sccrcliiry  of  the 
lioiird;  tile  iippropriations  niad(!  l)y  tlii;  board 
return  to  IIk;  Ireasnrer  of  tiu;  mission,  wlio 
lieeps  all  the  accimiits.  'I'lds  does  not  prevent 
personal  (■orres|)ondenec  or  relations  between 
the  missionaries  and  tin;  home  ollieers,  bnt  it  is 
fomiil  to  be  essential  that  matters  of  general 
importance  shonid  pass  thron.i;h  regular  stajres, 
both  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  luul  that 
clear  record  of  action  may  he  kept. 

Stations. — This  woni  also  Ims  varied  mean- 
ings. Usually  it  denotes  some  city  or  large 
town  occupied  by  one  or  more  missiomiries, 
from  which  tin;  work  extends  in  the  surround- 
ing territory.  Sometimes  it  includes  the;  whole 
lielil  worked  from  that  place  as  a  centre,  but 
the  restricted  use  is  tin;  more  ('ominon,  and  is 
that  usually  adopted  in  this  KncyclopiLMlia.  In 
the  stations  too  there  is,  as  a  rule,  some  orguni- 
zalion,  especia'.ly  when  there  are  a  mnnber  of 
mi.ssionaries,  an  extended  tield,  and  many  du- 
pivrtmenls  (see  below). 

Out-stations  or  Sub-stations. — These  are 
places — sometimes  an  important  cit)',  more 
often  a  town  or  village,  where  there  is  mi.ssion 
work  <:arried  on.  Usually  there  is  a  church  or 
congregation  miniatered  to  by  native  preach- 
ers, and  the  schools  are  under  native  teachers. 
It  is  seldom  the  case  that  an  out-station  is  the 
residence  of  a  mi.ssionary.  In  the  \isag(;  of  the 
^Methodist  and  .some  IJaptist  boards  there  is 
really  no  di.stinction  between  stations  and  out- 
.stalions,  ex<!ept  as  the  most  imi)ortant  centres 
of  work  are  called  i)rincipal  .stations  and  the 
remainder  stations;  the  missionaries  fretpiently 
reside  at  the  dillerenl  stations  in  turn.  They 
also  use  the  term  circuit  in  the  foreign  field  as 
at  home,  to  indicate  what  other  societies  mean 
by  station  Held. 

2d.  BirlesiuKtiral  Ovgnnkation. — This  varies 
greatly  with  the  dilTerent  .socif^ties,  is  gov- 
erned b}'  the  rules  of  the  deiioininations  at 
home,  and  follows  the  liiu's  of  the  three 
class(!s  mentioned  above.  Wherever  the  niis- 
nionary  societies  are  organically  connected  with 
the  church,  the  missions,  whether  as  Presby- 
terian .Synods,  C'(Jiiferences,  etc.,  are  organic 
parts  of  the  cbureli.  They  are  thus  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  governing  body  of  the 
church,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  iLsually  .so 
represented. 

In  tlu!  secr)nd  class,  where  the  relation  (T  the 
board  to  the  church  is  not  orgiuiic,  the  mis- 
sionaries anMiiiiler  the  ecclesiastical  disciplhie 
of  the  church  or  churches  at  home,  by  the 
hiws  of  the  Society.  In  the  third  class  iii.li- 
vidual  missionaries  are  free  to  arrange  their 
own  ecclesiastical  relations,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  board. 

With  regard  to  the  native  churches,  there  fs 
a  widi!  difterence  of  cii.stom.  As  a  rule  they 
follow  the  lead  of  the  missionaries,  though  ex- 
cept in  the  Kpi.scopal  churches  there  is  no  law 
governing  them;  and  there  is  a  large  liberty  left 
by  almost  all  the  societies  to  their  rei>reseiita- 
tives  in  the  field  in  regard  to  the  details  of 
formal  organi/.ation. 

AoKNciKs.— These  are  foreign  missionaries 
and  native  workers. 


1.  Foreiyn  Mmioitarks. — These  are  ordained, 
lay,  female,  and  medical. 

The  great  majority  of  foreign  missionaries 
are,  ami  except  in  special  iiislaiices  always  have 
been,  iniiiislers,  regularly  ordained  according  to 
the  laws  of  llnMliurchesio  which  they  belonged. 
Specilic  inslances  in  the  history  of  the  early 
missions  of  llie  London  .Missionary  Soci(My  and 
tlie  .Moravians  of  the  sending  out  of  entirely  or 
comparatively  uneducated  persons,  to  encounter 
the  periilexiiies,  trials,  and  hardships  of  mis- 
sionary life,  made  it  all  the  more  evident  that 
the  rule  must  be  that  a  man  to  be  a  successful 
foreign  missionary  must  be  a  man  of  education 
and  special  training.  This  was  for  many  vears 
synonymous  with  prei)aratioii  for  the  ministry, 
and  probalily  it  was  due  as  much  to  this  us  "to 
the  sjiecial  work  of  preaching  that  it  became  so 
decided  a  rule  lliat  all  missionaries  should  be 
ordained  preachers.  There  were  iiisiance.s 
where  laymen  went  out  as  printers,  but  that 
was  considered  exceptional,  I'lid  in  some  instan- 
ces they  afterwards  n;ceive,l  ordination  An- 
other element  in  the  case  W'lS  the  fact  that  the 
I)eople  of  many  foreign  lands  could  not  under- 
stand bow  a  man  who  was  not  a  "priest" 
could  administer  spiritual  In'lp  and  coun.sel, 
and  they  were  .somewhat  unwilling  to  apply  to 
any  one  whose  ministerial  status  was  not  of  the 
highest.  A.s,  However,  missionary  work  has 
developed  its  dillercnt  departments,  as  educa- 
tion in  the  home  lands  has  become  more  general 
and  in  foreign  lands  inor(;  exacting;  a.s  medical 
work  o|)eiieil  up;  as  the  general  work  has  ex- 
tended to  include  many  lines  of  business,  .such 
as  publication,  treasury  work,  etc.;  as  also  the 
suiiply  of  ministers  at  home  available  for  for- 
eign helds  (lid  not  e(nial  the  increasing  demand, 
— the  (pieslion  of  other  agencies  came  up,  aiul 
the  lay  element  in  niis.sion  service  became  more 
prominent. 

At  the  present  lime,  in  all  the  organized 
societies,  lay  missionaries  are  employed  chietiy 
as  busiiie.ss  agents,  jiriiiters,  instructors  in  the 
liigher  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  medical  work. 
It  is  increasingly  the  custom  to  jiiit  a  layman  in 
charge  of  the  trea.sury,  the  accounts,  and  the 
|)ublication  work  of  the  dilTerent  missions. 
The  lay  element  in  education  is  enlarging  con- 
stantly;  and  in  medical  work  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  tliat  a  physician  who  pre- 
pares himself  for  his  profession  tlioro\ighly  has 
no  time  to  sludv  theology,  and  in  his  practice 
he  tinds  less  and  less  need  of  it:  indeed,  it  is  in 
many  cases  a  positive  hindrance  to  be  knowu 
as  a  preacher  or  priest. 

Kemale  missionaries  have  taken  an  increasing- 
ly important  position,  both  in  their  numbers  and 
in  Iheanunint  of  work  that  is  done  by  them. 
Whether  as  wives  (U'  as  single  ladies,  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  some  of  tlu;  best,  work, 
both  pioneer  and  c^onslructive,  that  is  found. 
Tliey  are  not  always  meiitioneil  in  the  tables  of 
statistics,  unless  thej'  carry  separate  commis- 
sions, though  it  is  increasingly  the  custom  in 
tlie  annual  repnrls  to  indicate  them,  either  iu 
separate  columns  as  "  wives"  or  "assistant  mis- 
sionaries," or  hy  the  let ler  (»//)  placed  after  the 
hushaiKl'sniime.  Their  work  is  threefold.  First 
in  ordiMdf  time,  and  in  the  judgment  of  nmny.  of 
actual  iuiporiaiice,  is  that  of  furnisliing  ami  ex- 
iiihitinga  Christian  home.  The  iiowerof  this  no 
one  can  realize  who  has  not  had  occasion  tostudy 
into  it,  ami  note  its  relation  to  the  establishmeut 
of  a  Cliristian  community  ou  a  firm  foundatiou. 
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Many  n  missionary  wifo  and  mother  who  has 
luid  little  or  no  opportunity  to  go  out  among 
the  villages  or  homes  of  the  people  has  exerteu 
through  her  home  an  iiitluenee  that  cannot  bo 
easily  calculated.  Second  conies  the  work  of 
visiting  in  families,  reaching  the  women  in 
their  own  homes,  or  as  it  is  called  in  some 
countries,  /enana  work.  Tliirdin  order  of  time 
is  the  sj)ecial  work  of  female  education,  con- 
ducted by  women  who  have  themselves  re- 
ceived the  best  that  modern  education  can 
provide.     (See  also  article  Woman's  Work.) 

It  is  in  i)hice  here  to  speak  of  the  as.socialion 
and  manner  of  life  adopted  by  the  missionaries 
in  the  lietd 

1.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  most  countries  to 
send  and  locale  two  or  more  missionaries  and 
their  families  together.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  so  obvious  that  they  only  need  to  be  men- 
tioned:  Mutual  consultation  in  cases  of  per- 
plexiiy,  symjiathy  ii.  trial,  support  in  an.\iety, 
social  relief  from  the  strain  of  work,  division 
of  labor.  In  much  the  same  way  as  it  has  been 
found  to  be  wise  for  missionaries,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  married,  so  it  is  wise  for  families  to  be  asso- 
ciated. When  female  missionaries,  whether  as 
teachers  or  /enana  workers,  are  sent  out,  they 
also,  as  a  rule,  go  "two  and  two"  together, 
and  establish  a  home  of  their  own,  or  else  join 
with  the  families  of  tlie  stations.  Thus  a  mis- 
sion station  almost  invariabl)-  calls  to  mind  a 
social  circle  of  educated,  refined  Christian  peo- 
ple, whose  individual  labors  are  scarcely  more 
Important  '.han  their  combined  power  as  a 
Christian  community.  Since  the  increase  in 
numbers  and  importance  of  lay  workers,  there 
has  risen  a  "  community"  method  of  life  which 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  Without  being  in  any 
sense  monastic,  it  .seeks  to  reap  the  advantage 
of  association.  This  is  primarily  economy,  both 
of  fimds  and  of  men.  Under  the  community 
method  a  number  of  lay  workers  can  be  sup- 
ported for  the  same  sum  that  it  costs  to  main- 
tain a  single  missionary  family.  Another  ad- 
vantage lies  in  the  possibility  it  offers  of 
utilizing  agencies  that  otherwise  would  hardly 
be  available.  The  China  Inland  Mission  and 
the  Salvation  Army  have  largely  adopted  it; 
and  other  societies,  notably  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  are  considering  it. 

2.  Manner  of  Life. — It  is  the  universal  cus- 
tom in  foreign  missions  to  provide  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, .so  that  their  manner  of  life  shall  differ 
as  little  as  possible  from  their  home  life.  The 
limitations  of  surrounding  customs,  etc.,  are  of 
course  considered,  and  great  expense  isavoided; 
but  so  far  as  is  practicable  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
societies  to  enable  their  missionaries  to  have  such 
comforts  as  a  family  in  moderate  circumstances 
is  accustomed  to  have  at  home.  These  are  : 
a  substantial,  healthy  dwelling,  comfortably 
furnished;  clothing  and  food  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  their  habits  of  life;  service  sufH- 
cient  to  enable  them  to  give  their  whole  time 
to  the  mission  work,  so  much  of  adornment  of 
the  home  as  shall  make  it  home-like.  It  is 
primarily  a  question  of  economy.  To  send  a 
man  or  a  man  and  wife  to  Africa,  India,  or  Ja- 
pan, and  compel  them  to  live  as  the  natives  do, 
would,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  doom 
them  to  early  death,  or  at  least  to  permanent 
disability.  It  pays  for  a  mission  board  to  keep 
its  missionaries  in  good  health.  But  there  is  an 
additional  reason.  With  rare  exceptions,  a 
missionary  has  influence  in    proportion  as  he 


preserves  his  own  individuality.  In  pioneer 
work  it  may  be  wise  to  conform  to  the  customs 
of  the  land,  and  sink  the  foreigner  in  the  na- 
tive; but  after  his  position  is  once  established, 
the  rule  is  that  his  own  national  and  racial  indi- 
viduality should  assert  itself.  This  is  matter 
of  experience,  as  well  as  of  theory;  and  not- 
withstanding the  cou.stant  reappearance  of  the 
other  idea,  it  has  a  stronger  hold  today  than 
ever  before.  Hut  the  subject  is  too  wide  a 
one  for  discussion  here.  It  should  be  said  that 
in  some  aises  missionaries  have  funds  of  their 
own  01-  receive  additional  help  from  friends, 
and  in  this  fact  would  be  found  the  explanation 
of  much  adverse  criticism. 

a.  McIIkkI  of  Support. — This  is  usually  by  a 
fixed  allowance,  arranged  either  by  or  in  con- 
sultation with  the  missionaries  themselves,  and 
graded  according  to  circumstances  of  localioa 
or  of  family.  Some  experience  will  show  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  comfortable  living,  and  then  a  unit 
is  often  adopted.  That  is  increased  according 
to  the  .size  of  the  family,  and  the  demands  upon 
it.  In  the  large  (ities  it  is  often  imperative 
that  the  missionary  maintain  a  certain  social 
position,  and  cany  an  attendant  expense  which, 
his  associate  in  a  smaller  place  does  not  need. 
The  ba.sis  is  an  adequate  support  from  year  to 
year  for  the  missionary  ond  his  family.  In  most 
instances  it  becomes  essential  for  the  children 
of  missionary  families  to  go  to  the  home-land 
for  education,  in  some  cases  for  the  preservation 
of  health.  For  such,  as  also  for  those  who  are 
left  widows  or  fatherle.ss,  the  board  are  under 
obligation  to  provide,  at  least  in  a  good  degree, 
in  <'ase  there  are  no  other  resources  from  which 
they  can  draw. 

4.  Vacations. — It  is  the  custom  in  mo.st  if  not 
all  missionary  societies  to  allow  the  mission- 
aries to  return  to  the  home  land  once  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years.  This,  too,  is  the  result 
of  experience,  and  is  found  to  be  economy  in 
the  long  run.  It  is  needful  for  the  mission- 
aries: first,  for  rest  from  the  unintermitting 
strains  of  missionary  life;  .second,  for  recu- 
peration by  contact  with  the  life  of  our  rapidly 
advancing  countries,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining a  sympathetic  relation  with  the  growth 
of  the  churches  whose  representatives  they  are; 
third,  for  the  strength  that  comes  from  free  in- 
tercourse with  friends  and  relatives;  fourth, 
for  the  care  of  children  and  arrangements  for 
their  education.  It  is  advantageous  for  the 
churches,  too,  to  come  face  to  fpje  with  those 
who  know  the  problem  of  mission  work  from 
experience. 

II.  Native  Woi'ken. — These  constitute  natur- 
ally the  jjreat  body  of  the  working  force. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible,  but  it  is  undesirable, 
for  the  missionary  to  undertake  to  do  all  the 
work  of  his  field.  His  chief  aim,  next  to  the 
conversion  of  individual  souls,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church  on  its  own 
distinct  basis,  with  all  its  different  departments. 
As  soon  as  there  are  converts  they  are  utilized 
as  workers,  each  with  some  responsible  share 
in  the  work  of  the  missionary, — at  first  as  Bible- 
readers;  then  as  eatechists,  teachers,  preachers; 
and  at  last  as  pastors,  in  full  charge  of  the 
general  work  of  an  organized  body  of  believers. 
The  relation  of  each  of  these  to  the  missionary 
force  is,  as  a  rule,  that  of  assistants,  not  subor- 
dinates. The  missionary  is  the  organizer  and 
superintendent,  and  thus,  in  a  degree,  director; 
yet    those  who   in   a  sense  work  under  him 
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still  work  with  him,  and  follow  ratbur  than 
obey  liim.  It  liiis  been  tlic  custom  of  many 
inisHiormry  socictit's  to  keej)  the  missioniiry  and 
native  force  entirely  distinct.  This  has  beon 
4luc  not  to  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  native  work,  or  to  any  desire  to  exalt  the 
missionary,  l)Ut  rather  to  the  feeling  that  it  was 
not  advantaj^L'ous  from  the  point  of  view  of  tlie 
liest  development  of  the  native  churches  to  a 
])osition  of  independence  of  all  ndssionary  di- 
rection and  assistance.  In  tlio.se  societies  where 
the  work  is  but  the  extension  of  the  home 
ohurcli  this  becomes  less  noticeable,  and  iu 
them  it  is  fre(iuently  the  case  that  native  clerjjy 
are  placed  on  the  same  olllcial  ba.sis  as  tlie  mis- 
sionary. A  marked  instance  of  llie  success  of 
this  is  the  great  work  done  by  Bishop  Crow- 
ther  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
Africa.  In  every  case  tliere  is  tlie  fullest  mu- 
tual con.sultation,  not  only  in  regard  to  plans, 
but  estimates;  and  it  is  very  seldom  a  step  i;i 
taken  by  the  missions  without  the  full  concur- 
rence of  the  native  workers. 

Tlie  (pieslion  of  their  support  is  one  of  varying 
ditllcuiiy indifferent  flelds.  At  first  it  is  usually 
assumed  by  the  mission,  but  as  the  churches  grow 
they  are  urged  to  take  the  entire  support  of  their 
preachers  and  teachers,  and  also  of  those  who  do 
the  aggressive  work.  In  some  missions  the  cu.s- 
tom  is  adopted  of  requiring  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  pastor's  salary  be  met  by  the  people 
before  they  can  have  a  distinct  organization. 
Tliere  is,  however,  no  rule,  different  arrange- 
ments being  made  according  to  circumstances 
of  time,  place,  and  condition  of  the  people.  In 
the  older-establislied  communities  in  many 
cases  the  entire  running  expenses  of  preach- 
ing and  teaching  are  met  by  the  native  cluirches, 
the  mission  only  assuming  the  support  of  those 
engaged  in  distinctively  mis.sion  work,  e.g., 
Bible,  book,  and  tract  translation,  colportage, 
etc.  Even  this  work  is  in  some  cases  assumed 
by  native  organizations,  such  as  the  Bulgarian 
hvangelical  AUiunce,  tlie  Church  Councils  of 
Travaiicore  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church 
Jlissionary  Society,  etc.  In  some  countries, 
notably  in  Japan,  tlio  churches  commence  their 
life  witli  a  good  degree  of  self-support,  and 
such  an  organization  as  the  United  Cliurch  of 
Christ  in  .Japan  is  a  wonderful  power  for  good 
by  reason  of  its  development  of  native  workers, 
ideiititied  with  the  native  church. 

Innumerable  <(ueslions  come  up  in  this  con- 
nection with  regard  to  the  amount  of  education 
to  be  given,  the  salaries  to  be  paid,  etc.,  which 
can  only  have  a  mention  here,  with  the  simple 
statement  that  whatever  rules  are  adopted  by 
dilfereiit  societies  working  in  different  fields, 
they  all  have  one  specific  end  in  view— llie  train- 
ing up,  as  rapidly  as  jjossible,  but  not  too 
hastily,  of  a  body  of  workers  ir.ttivc  to  the  land 
and  in  perfect  sympathy  with  their  churchtM,  so 
that  in  due  time  the  foreign  element  maj'  retire 
and  take  up  other  work,  confident  that  the 
church  thus  left  dependent  upon  itself  will 
grow  stronger  rather  than  weaker,  until  it 
becomes  abli;  to  itself  cope  with  the  problems 
of  Christ's  kingdom  iu  its  own  land. 

The  classification  of  native  workers  is  not 
essentially  different  from  that  of  Christian 
workers  in  America  or  Europe.  Pastors,  preach- 
ers, evangelists,  cutcchists,  colporteurs,  Bible- 
readers,  teachers,  are  essentially  the  same,  and 
have  similar  dutiesand  relations,  whereverthey 
are  found. 


As  in  the  article  on  Methods  of  Misssionary 
Work,  so  in  this,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
give  more  than  an  outline  of  the  organizations 
and  agencies  u|)on  whicli  the  representatives  of 
the  churches  rely  for  the  great  work  committed 
to  them.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
articles  on  the  China  Inland  Mission,  Moravian 
Missions,  and  Salvation  Army,  where  many  of 
these  points  are  treated  somewhat  fully. 

OrlMHa  (British  India),  one  of  the  f(mr  sub- 
divisions of  the  lieutenant-governorship  ot 
Bengal;  the  other  three  being  Bengal  Proi)er  (or 
Lower  Bengal),  Behar,  and  ChotaNagpur.  The 
adiuinistnition  of  each  of  these  divisions  is 
througli  a  commi.ssioner  under  tlie  juris<liclion 
of  the  lieutenant-governor.  It  constitutes  the 
southwestern  part  of  Bengal;  and  its  territory 
is  tlius  limited:  The  divisions  of  Chota  Nagpur 
and  Bengal  Proper  touch  It  on  the  north;  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  bounds  it  on  the  east  and  .south- 
east; south,  it  impinges  upon  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  west  upon  the  Central  Prov- 
inces. Its  extent  as  defined  by  latitude  and 
h)ngitude  is  from  10'  28'  to  23  34'  north  lati- 
tude, and  from  83'  36'  to  87'  32  east  longitude. 
The  area  is  0,053  .square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion (1881)  3,730,73.5  souls.  Several  tributary 
states  (.see  the  general  character  of  these  de- 
fined ill  article  "  Native  States")  lie  adjacent  to 
the  territory  now  described,  and  are  under  tho 
political  supervi.sicn  of  the  Oris.sa  officials. 
The  area  of  these  is  15, 187 scjuare  miles,  and  the 
population  about  a  million  and  a  half,  largely 
consisting  of  Aborigines,  Kandhs,  and  others. 
Tills  mitivc  district  occupies  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  territory,  a  hilly  region,  with  a 
sparse  population  as  indicated  by  the  figures 
just  given.  British  Orissti  consists  largely  of 
fertile  alluvial  plains  formed  out  of  the  deltas 
of  three  large  rivers— the  Malianadi  on  the 
south,  the  Baitarani  on  the  north,  and  the 
Brahmani  between  them.  The  people  are 
almost  exclusively  agricnltunil ;  rice  is  the  staple 
food.  Over  05  per  cent  of  them  are  Hindus, 
and  only  3V  per  cent  Mohanii'.edans  Tlie 
number  of  aborigines  in  British  v^vjssa  is  over 
130,000,  most  of  them  being  inclu.led  among 
the  Hindus;  only  about  7,000 still  i)ractice  their 
ancient  aboriginal  religion;  nearly  4,000  were 
returned  as  Christians.  Tliese  include  3,346 
natives,  most  of  whom  are  connected  with  one 
or  other  of  tlie  missions  in  the  province,  here- 
after to  be  noticed.  The  million  and  a  half  in 
the  tributary  states  consists  of  a  fraction  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  Hindus,  and  a  fracticn  less 
than  35  per  cent  of  aborigines,  many  of  whom 
have  profis.sed  Hinduism,  though  still  ethnically 
distinct.  The  most  important  of  these  aboriginal 
tribesare  the  Ivandhs,  the  Savars,  the  Gonds,  the 
Bliumijs,  the  Bliuiyas,  and  the  Pans;  there  are 
also  some  Kols  and  Santals  who  are  more 
numerous  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  larger  tribes 
also  spread  beyond  the  borders  of  Orissa  into 
adjacent  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  or 
Madras  Presidency.  A  few  Mohammedans, 
Buddhists,  and  Christians  make  up  the  fraction 
of  1  per  cent  left  unaccounted  for  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  population  just  made  into  Hindus 
and  aborigines.  The  aborigines — it  need  hardly 
be  .said — for  tlie  most  part  cling  to  the  hills, 
while  the  Hindus  inhabit  the  valleys  lying 
between.  It  was  among  the  Kandhs  "that  the 
practice  of  semi-annual  human  sacrifices  to 
their  earth-god  prevailed,  until  the  entrance  of 
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the  Hrltigh  nutliorlty  Into  tliiw  dlstrirts  In  1838 
put  11  stop  to  it.  Kidmippiii);  for  this|«irp()Hf — 
for  till'  victims  were  tisiiiilly  olitninrd  liy  violent 
raids  unioiiK  tiic  ((iilcl  inlmliiiitiits  of  iliu  viillvys 
— was  tlu'ii  iimdi'  It  I'lipiiiii  olTciici':  und  tlio 
KaiKili  priests  were  iiiiiiieed  to  siilislitiite  liuf- 
fiiloes  for  liiinmii  Iteiiifrs  in  tiieirsiierilleiiil  rites. 
The  Kniidlis  me  desi  ril)ed  as  tliiely  di'veloped 
nnd  iiitelliirelit  specimens  of  hniiiaiiity,  pos- 
sessiiiu;  capaliiliiies  of  civilization  wliicli  it  may 
lie  coiitidelillv  helieved  wilibefori^  loiifjlie  fully 
broiiirlit  out  iiy  llie  ajreiieies  of  Clirislianity  and 
educiilion.  Tlie  languiige  of  Orissa  aiiionj;  tlie 
lliiiiliis  i>  the  I'riya,  an  Aryan  diiileel,  closely 
related  to  the  Hengiili;  sometimes  it  lias  been 
cl'issed  simply  as  a  dialect  of  lliiit  tongue;  liiit 
the  latest  scholars  regard  it  as  distinct.  Among 
the  ahoriginal  tribes  diifer'jiit  languages  |>re- 
vail;  those  of  the  Kaudhsand  the(ionds  belong 
to  tlie  Dravidian  family  of  South  India  (like  the 
Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Kanarese).  The  Kols,  San- 
tills,  and  Hhuniijs  speak  langunges  of  still  an- 
other family,  now  called,  from  the  name  of 
the  Kols,  the  Kolarian  family.  Many  dialects 
are  in  use  by  us  many  distinct  tribes  inhubiting 
Orissn  and  other  regions. 

A  word  as  to  the  liistory  of  this  province  will 
be  sutHricnt.  Hiahmanical  records  in  the 
Great  Temple  of  ■lagannath  profess  to  truce  the 
chronology  of  the  earlicsi  Hindu  kings  to  the 
year  1W)7  ii.c  Little  reliance  can  be  imt  ui)0ii 
these  dates;  but  this  iniieh  they  make  clear, 
that  for  many  centuries  before  Christ  ()ris,sa 
was  governed  by  Hindu  rulers.  Doubtless  it 
was  under  the.'*e  kings  tlial  the  Kols, nnd  the 
Gonds,  and  the  Santals.and  the  Kandhs  were 
pushed  back  from  the  plains  to  the  mountains, 
Then  from  about  .'>(Ht  it.c.  to  the  (."hrislian  era 
is  the  period  of  liuddliist  development  and 
dominion.  Uuddliist  caves,  dug  out  during 
this  periixl  (probably.  Ihmigli  some  assign  a 
date  as  low  us  1000  a  d.)  still  exist  at  lianiniir. 
Then  followed  the  period  of  the  Yaviina  inva- 
sion.s,  though  just  who  the  Ynvaiias  were,  is  u 
problem  not  fully  settled.  They  came,  however, 
from  some  northern  ipiarter.  They  were  at 
Inst  exiH'lled,  and  Oris.sa  was  governed  by  two 
successive  Hindu  dvnasties  from  the  tifth  cen- 
tury of  our  eiii  until  well  on  into  the  sixteenth. 
The  worship  of  .lagannath,  wliich  according  to 
tradition  had  long  been  practised  in  O/issa,  was 
restored,  after  the  Buddhist  and  Yavana  cms, 
by  the  one  of  these  dynasties,  and  the  present 
Great  Temple  at  Puri  built  by  the  other,  in  the 
twelfth  century.  During  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Moliummedans  came,  and  Orissa  became 
II  part  of  the  .Mogul  EmpiriV  of  Delhi.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  Mogul  power 
faded  before  the  rising  Marathii-s,  the  latter 
ruled  for  atiine  overthis  province.  From  them 
it  was  taken  by  the  Kuglish  in  180i?,  by  whom 
it  has  since  been  govurned  as  a  part  of  JJengal, 
as  before  explained. 

The  Hindus  of  Orissa  are  excessively  relig- 
ious. Tem]>les  and  shrines  abound.  Hut  the 
chief  one,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  in  all 
India,  is  the  one  already  named,  sacred  to 
Jairannalh  ("Lord  of  the  World,"  one  of  the 
titles  of  Vishru),  at  Puri.  To  this  temple  300,- 
000  pilgrims  nave  been  known  to  come  in  one 
year.  The  great  ('ar  Festival  alone  sometimes 
dr  ."'s  to  it  as  many  as  a  third  of  that  number. 
The  excessive  crowding  of  these  jiersons,  under 
the  most  unsanitary  conditions,  has  often  given 
rise  to  cholera,  and  their  dispersal  to  all  parts 


of  India  has  disseminated  it.    It  is  esttmateil 
that  from  an  eighth  to  atlfthof  the  itilgriins  die 
from  exposure,  exhaustion,  and  similar  cau.se.s 
on   the   home  journey.     The  govcrmucnt  has 
done  all  in  its  ^lowcr  to  i)revenl  the  ouibrcak 
and  spread  of  dl.sease,  und  to  enable  the  pilgriins 
to  reach  home  safely,     ihit  not  lung  short  of  an 
alisolute  prohibition  of  the  pilgrimage  would 
wholly  prevent  sutfering,  and  such  a  piohiliiiion 
could  not  be  ciifor.  t'd.     It  would  be  too  great 
an  interference  with  the  religious  customs  of 
the    people.      The    popular    tlaaigbt    of    this 
great  festival  is  associated  with  that  of  the  self- 
numolation  of  devotees  under  the    ponderous 
wheels  of   .Iiigannalh's,  car  as  it    is  dragged 
along  from  the  temple  to  the  "  Summcrhoiiso" 
of  the  god,  a  mile  away.     Docbtless  Ihedesciip- 
tionsofthe.se  religious  suicides  have  been  ex- 
aggerated.    The  cult  of  .lagannath  is  opposed 
to  the  sacrillce  of  life;   though  it  is  proliahly 
the  case  that  some  devotees  in  moments  of  reli- 
gious frenzy  have  caused  themselves  thus  to  be 
destroyed.     Doubtless  also  many  have  perished 
Ihroiigh  accident      ibiT  seifiinmolation  during 
recent  years  may  be  said  to  be  almost  w  holly 
unknown;  and  under  the  more  careful  iiolicc 
regulations  introduced  by  Knglish  rule,  acci- 
dent is  less  frciiuciit  than  formerly.     The  long 
traditional  connection  of  .lagannaih  with  Orissa 
liell)s  to  make  his  worship  popular  within  the 
province  it.self;  the  poiiularity  id'  it  beyond  the 
limits  of  Orissa  is  maintained,  and  within  the 
province  is  still  further  helped  by  the  fact  that 
lie  is  represented  as  a  god  of  theiieoplc,  without 
reference  to  caste  or  sect:  he  is  the  "Lord  of 
the  World."    Prince  and  iieiiFunt  are  alike  at 
Ills  shrine;  caste  lines  disappear  there.     The 
holy  food,  prepared  at  the  great  festival  within 
the  temi)le,  is  given  without  distinction  to  all 
pilgrims   of    whatever    caste,    race,    or    even 
alien  faith.      His  wor.sbip  is  made  to  include 
every    species    of  divine  liomage  which  any 
Hindu  pays  to  any  manifestatiou  of  the  deity 
by    whatever    name    addres.sed.      This    wide 
I'atholicity  still    further    promotes    the  wide- 
spread  devotion  to  him.      Still  another  cause 
may  lie  in  the  fact  that  of  late  years  a  theory 
of  sensuous  worship  has  been  advocated  by  the 
followers  of  Vallabha  Swami    (North    India, 
1530),  who  held  that  God  was  to  be  sought  ami 
lionorcd  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things 
of  the  llesli.     Vishnu  or  .lagannatli  was  to  i)e 
adored  under  the  incarnation  of  Krishna,  lead- 
ing a  life  of  sensuous  pleasure.     In  the  wake  of 
such  teaching,  licenliousand  obscene  riles  easily 
followed  and  incorporated   themselves   in  the 
system  of  permitted  observances  at  Puri.    In 
sliort,  the  religious  history  of  Orissa  is  of  the 
utmost    interest  ;    the    .lagannath   worship    in 
which  it  has  culminated    involves  some  of  the 
noblest  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  corruiiting 
features  of  Hinduism;  and  its  historic  develop- 
ment is  associated  with  the  memory  of  some 
of  the  noblest  souls  in  all  the  annals  of  Ilin- 
duslan. 

Kducation,  at  least  in  Britl.sh  Orissa,  is  mak- 
ing good  progress.  One  boy  in  every  three  of 
school  age  is  under  instruction,  'llie  province 
is  destitute  of  mil  communication,  though  in 
188.'>  a  line  was  i)r()jeeted  from  Benarea  to 
Cuttack.  Ft  would  be  of  great  helii  to  the 
pilgrim  tralTlc.  TratHc  l)y  sea  is  iliflicull,  us  the 
coast-line  has  no  good  harbors,  and  pas.siige 
from  the  shore  to  the  vessels  is  dangerous  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season.    It  is  therefore  difficult  to 
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supply  llii'  province  with  food  wlu'ii  fiiiuliu's 
oci'iir,  mid  iiiiicli  siillVi'iiii;  liiis  licni  tlu'  coii- 
M'lpiciiic  (>r  this  Niiiii'  (if  lliiiiiTN  in  tinu'H  of 
Hciiriily.  Owiiii;  lo  llic  rxpuscd  .silUiilicm  of 
Orissii  it  iilso  siiilcrs  "(■(•iiHioiiull\  I'roni  iniindii- 
lions  from  Ilic  sea;  viist  lidalvviivt's,  inipt'llcil 
by  till'  IriMncndoiis  cycloiu's  widcli  swcip  iil 
llincs  ovi'f  I  lie  iliiv  of  Hiiiirid,  iiccoinpiinlcd 
ofh'ii  liy  lu'iivy  fulls  of  ruin  which  uir^nuviilu 
liic  (lisiislcr  hy  swcllinf;  I  lie  rivers,  will  deviiM- 
tule  seveiiil  Inindrcd  square  miles  of  lou-lyini; 
terrilorv,  and  cause  enormous  desi  ruction  of 
lile  anil  properly. 

The  Mupiist  iiiissionaries  at  Seriniipure  un- 
dirtook,  previous  to  tin'  year  IH'JO,  evanu;elis- 
tic  work  in  Orissa,  liiil  Ihey  withdrew  in  fuvor 
of  tlie  (.Jeneral  IJuptist  Society  iforined  in  Kn>;- 
laiid  in  IHlti),  wliicli  Ix'^aii  worl<  in  this  prov- 
iiu  >  in  \H'i'i.  C'utlaciv,  the  chief  city,  win 
lirst  oceni)ied,  and  Inter  I'liri,  the  seal  of 
Jaiianiiatlis  temple  and  worship.  The  Ameri- 
can Freewill  liaptisl  .Missionary  Society  (dal- 
inn  fi'oin  IH;!."i)  sent  its  lirst  niissiiaiarics,  Revs. 
Eli  Noyes  and  .Jeremiah  Phillips,  to  Ori.ssa  in 
l.s;l.").  'Their  sliitions  i.ic  at  IJalasore  ilHUti), 
Jellasore  (IHlOl,  Midnapiir  (l,Sii;i),  IJIiimpnr 
(1ST;!),  and  at  seven  other  i>rineipal  jioints. 
Their  work  is  holh  amoim  Ilindiis  and  Suntal.s 
— evanj;eli,stic,  (Miueational  (lhrouu;li  both 
schools  and  prinlin<;-pre.ss|,  and  inedicul. 
They  have  a  trainiim-school,  a  lUblescliool, 
and  an  iiidu'irial  school,  as  well  as  others  of 
thu  usual  eharaclur. 

Orixiiha,  iv  larire  city  in  the  heart  of  the 
inoiintuiiis  in  the  State  ol  (.)a.\aea,  .Me.\ico:  is 
the  centre  of  an  imporlant  work  ainoni;  the 
Indians,  carried  on  by  the  .Methodist  I'^piscop.d 
C'linrch  (Xorth);  has  1  nii.ssiomiry,  UiS  church- 
inenibers,  1  scliool,  30  scholars.  .Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (South);  1  local  preacher. 

Oroitiiiiali  (Urmia),  a  city  of  Persia,  in 
the  plain  and  west  of  the  northern  part  of  tlio 
lake  of  the  same  name.  I'opulation  about  ;{."),0(M), 
chielly  -Mcwlenis  and  Nesioriaiis,  thouich  there 
are  sonic  .Vrmeiiians.  It  is  the  centre  for  the 
Nestorians,  who  are  found  in  lar^e  luiinbers  in 
the  city  and  llie  villatje.s  of  the  plain,  and  has 
been  tlie  seal  of  mission  work  ainoiiu'  them  for 
many  years,  (S(!e  A.  H.  I'.  V.  .M.;  l'resl)yterian 
I5oard'( Xorth);  and  I'ersia.)  'I'he  city  itself  is 
inucli  likcMilhcr  cities  of  I'ersia.  Imi'ihe  sur- 
roundinirs  arc  especially  beautiful.  'I'lie  <'.\- 
tensiv(!  irriu;alion  of  theiiardensaiid  tields  render 
it  v(!ry  malarious,  and  for  many  years  the  mis- 
sionaries sulTered  a  jireal  deal  from  sickness. 
The  villaiic  of  Seir  (((.v.),  al)out  si.\  miles  from 
tins  city,  on  the  mountain,  was  chosen  for  a 
summer  resid<'nce.  and  for  the  Iheolouical 
scliool  (luriiijr  the  whole  ye;ir.  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  advantiisxeous  sites  have  been 
.sectired  nearer  the  city,  and  the  general  health 
has  l)c<'n  betler.  Oroomiah  was  the  scene  of 
the  nreat  Ivoordish  insurrection  under  Sheikh 
Obeidullali.  The  city  itself  was  not  taken,  but 
the  surrouiidiii!.c  villages  were  pillaged  and  in 
many  cases  destroyed. 

'I'lie  present  (Is'OO)  missionary  force  consists 
of  4  ordained  missionaries  and  tluiir  wives,  1 
lay  missionary,  1  medical  missionary,  0  female 
missionaries,  "lU  ordained  native  preachers,  2!) 
licentiates,  12(i  teachers  and  hel|iers, '20  organ- 
ized clmrehes,  l,!(ll  commimicants,  2,031 
scholars,     Oroomiah  is  also  occupied  by  rcpre- 


s<'iilalives  of  the  ArchblHhops'  Mission  to  tho 

Assyrian  Christians  (((.v.). 

ONiikil,  one  of  the  liir){o  riticx  of  Japuii,  is 

silnated  on  the  main  island,  3,')  miles  soul h west 
of  Kyoto.  It  is  one  of  the  Ihree  imperial  cities, 
is  well  liililt  and  clean,  and  is  the  ceniri'  of 
lartre  tea-dislricls.  A  government  I'olleire  anil 
academy  ari'  located  here.  The  clima'e  is  mild. 
Popiiiutioii,  'I;I3.000.  Its  imporlance  as  ii 
centre  of  iiilluelice  has  been  fully  reeogni/.eil 
by  the  missioiiarv  societies,  of  which  I  here  ari> 
.seven  representell.  A.  It.  C.  K.  .M.  (IHT(I);  I 
missionary  and  wife,  1  physician  and  wife.  ;{ 
single  ladies,  30  oiil-statioiis.  7  ehurclics,  1  girls' 
school,  40^! scholars,  boys' school,  inedical  wink. 
.Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South),  Osaka 
circuit;  (i  stations.  I'rotestaiil  Kpiscopal  Cliureh, 
U.  S.  A  ;  3  missionaries  and  wives,  1  physician 
and  wife,  5  female  missionaries,  3  churclies,  luO 
eoniniunicanls,  11,5  SiiiKlayscholars,  30  oiit- 
stalions.  Presbyterian  Church  (North),  IWI; 
fl  missicmaries  and  wives,  4  feinule  iiiissionaries. 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  (IHTHi;  3  churches, 
girls'  school,  (J.")  pupils.  C.  .M.  S,  (1M74)  ;  5 
missionaries,  4  feniah^  missiiuiaries,  3  native 
inliiisters,  33U  eomniunieiints,  3  schools,  81 
scholars. 

Om^immI,  Dlliiplllii  Williiliil,  b.  Nel- 
.s(m,  N.  11.,  U.  S.  A  ,  November  rith,  1845; 
studied  medicine  at  Hninswick,  Me.,  and 
Lowell.  .Mass.,  graduating  at  the  University  of 
New  York  in  iHOU;  sailed  as  a  medical  iiiis- 
sionary  of  IIk^  A.H.C.1''..M.  for  Koochow.  China, 
Deeember,  18(19.  lie  soon  masteri'd  the  intrica- 
cies of  lluK.!liinese  language,  acipiiriiig  a  knowl- 
edge of  both  the  .Mandarin  and  local  dialects. 
One  of  his  earliest  clforts  was  the  establishinent 
of  the  Foocliow  .Medical  .Missionary  Hospital. 
During  tJie  ten  years  of  its  e.vistence  medical 
aid  was  given  gratuitously  to  ,5I,H;!8  patieiiLs 
among  the  poorer  clas.ses.  He  established  also 
ill  connection  with  the  mission  an  asylum  for 
the  victims  of  opium,  and  in  two  years  1.500 
patients  received  treatment,  a  large  nuinber  of 
whom  werc^  cured.  He  was  freiiiiently  callecl 
as  a  eoiisulting  physician  by  his  medical 
confreres. 

Dr.  Osgood  died  at  the  Sanitarium,  near  Foo- 
cliow, August  ITtli,  1880.  The  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  many  foreign  residents,  as  well  as  by 
Chinese. 

Dr.  Baldwin  tliiis  writes  of  his  worth  and  la- 
bors: "His  mind  was  strong  and  active.  He 
posses.sed  good  coinnion-scn.se  aii;l  .a  clear,  prac- 
tical jiidgmi'iit,  not  caring  to  spend  iiiucli  time 
ill  discussing  theories.  He  seemed  to  be  eii- 
gro.ssed  in  bis  prol'ession  as  a  healer  of  bodily 
ailments.  Hut  to  his  missionary  and  native 
Chrisliiii  friendshe  was  well  known  as  a  devoted 
Christian  workei',  placing  the  good  of  the  souls 
of  jiatients  far  .'ihove  bodily  health."  Tho 
"  Foocliow  Herald  "  contained  an  article  written 
by  an  English  gentleman  eoniiecled  with  a 
banking  institution  in  Fooclmw,  closing  thus: 
"The  energy,  skill,  iiatience,  and  nevt^r-eeasing 
care  manifested  by  Dr.  Osgood  in  Ihemanage- 
nienl  of  his  hospital  and  asylum,  and  the  vaiuo 
of  his  good  work,  coiiipelleil  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  community  of  Foocliow,  and  gained 
him  the  sympathy  and  support  of  every  one  " 

Every  hour  \w  could  spare  from  the  active 
duties  of  his  profession  for  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life  was  devoted  lo  the  translation  into 
Chinese  of  a  standanl  work  on  anatomy.    Tho 
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finishing  loiu'lu'M  were  p»t  to  It  only  on  tlip  day 
i>i'f(it('  Ills  (li'|mrl\irc.  Tlii-  wink  hiis  hvru  piilt 
IIhIumI  ill  llvf  vdIiihics,  llliislriiud  hy  miiiii'iuim 

J>liit('s.     It  in  the  lli'Mi  (if  its  kiiiil  in  tlic  Cliinasu 
anf^iiiip',  mill  liiis  lircii  iinu'li  iisiil  in  Ciiliiu. 

4>HiiiiiiilUTiirklM:i.  Tiirklsli  prinii'il  in 
Aniliic  ('Imi'Hc'Irl'H  tis  disliiiil  rniiii  'I'lirkisli 
juiiiti'd  in  Ariiit'iiiii  or  GiTuk  (Imniftt'rs.  Scu 
TiirkiMli. 

4>MM4^t  VvrMloii.— 'I'lic  Ossi'i  liclon^s  to  tliu 
Ii'iiiiic  liriiiicli  of  tliu  Aryiii.  t'aniily  of  liiii^nni^^cs, 
and  is  vcniitculiir  in  tliuC.'UriiMii.s  riiiii;f,  l{iiH.sla. 
A  triiiiHlalioii  of  lliu  four  OomiicIh  whs  iimdu  liy 
u  ccrlaiii    JalK>i'*idsf,  u  iioliiciiian  who  in  1H21 

foiiii'd  tliL'  Uinc'k  Cliiirch  wiiii  iilioiu  8(),()0()of 
lis  foriiier  (:o-rL-li)^doniHt.s,  and  piilili.siiud  liy  tlie 
llii.'isiiiii  Uililu  Sociuly  at  8t.  I'i'liTsl)iir|riii  1824, 
witli  tliu  aid  of  thi!  British  uiiil  Fort-ign  llilili; 
8(>ci(tly.  In  186U  tliu  pHiilins  uud  iu  18U2  thu 
Epistle  of  .lames  were  iiiided. 

(Upecimen  verse.    Johu  8  :  16.) 
Iloyaf^apixngp   X^aaj^  ii«^ib   Cajfapon  tfati,  ama 
Jib  jjaorryp.!  4»vp^vjti»p  pa^jta  yiiaiD,  nagiiiEJ  Jfj  |idj 
7pna,  fj  Mi  •eoBM,  •aid  in  ft  onycoa  aap^ 

Oityak  Version.— The  Ostyak  belongs 
to  the  Finn  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  of 
languages,  and  is  spoken  by  tlie  Ostyaks,  who 
live  in  the  province  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk, 
Russia,  and  number  about  24,(K)()  souls.  There 
Is  a  iniiisliuion  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  extant 
in  the  famous  collection  of  Frinee  Louis  Hona- 
parte.  Very  recently  the  Hev.  William  Nicol- 
fion,  the  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Bocietv  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  to  the  Ostyaks,  and  a  Gospel 
is  now  being  prepared  for  them. 

Otaki,  a  town  on  the  southwestern  coast  of 
New  Zealimd.  Station  of  the  C.  M.  S.  The 
"  Book  of  Mormon"  has  recently  been  published 
in  the  Maori  language,  and  a  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  u  small  village  in  this  district  have 
gone  over  to  the  Mormons.  This  Mormon  move- 
ment has  interfered  somewhat  with  the  success 
of  the  Church  Mission.  Has  1  missionary,  150 
communicants. 

Oturii,  a  town  in  the  Hakodate  district,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  island  of  Yezo,  .Japan. 
Mission  station  of  the  Methodist  Episcoiial 
Church  (North);  42  church-membei's.  Worked 
by  the  two  missionaries  at  Hakodate.  Money  is 
being  collected  to  build  a  church. 

OiNlii  or  ANiiaiili  ¥cr<«iuii.— The  Otshi 
belongs  to  the  Negro  group  of  African  lan- 
guages, and  is  sjioken  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  in 
Ashanti.  As  early  as  1840  missionaries  of  the 
Basle  Missionary  Society  undertook  a  translation 
of  the  Scri|)tures  into  this  language.  Parts  of 
the  New  Testament  were  prepared.  Since  the 
year  IS.W  the  work  of  translation  has  entirely 
devolved  on  the  Rev.  J  G.  Christalles  of  the 
Basle  Mission,  and  in  1871  the  entire  Bible  Avas 
printed  at  Basle  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

(Specimen  verse.    John  3 :  16.) 

N4  senea  OnyaAkopoft '  do  wi.iao  ni,  se  gde; 

ne  ba  a  owoo  no  koro  mSe,  na  obiara  a  ogye 

no  di  no  anyera,  na  wanyft  d&  Akwft. 

Otylkango,  a  town  in  Herero-land,  South- 
■west    Africa,    a    little    northeast    of    North 


Barmen,  south  of  Okahandye.  MiNsion  station 
of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  "Society;  1  misHlim 
aiy,  1  single  lady,  !J  native  helpers,  406  mem- 
bers, 171  eoininuni(;ants. 

Oljllllliliitfiii',  a  town  in  Ilerero  land. 
Southwest  Afiica,  noitlieasl  of  Salem,  ami 
soiilhwesl  of  North  Harmeii  and  Okaliaiidye. 
Mi.ssion  station  of  the  Klienish  .Missionary  .So- 
ciety; 2  missionaries  ainl  wives,  2  single  ladies, 
7  iiiitive  heljiers,  380  members,  18'i  communi- 
cants. 

OljONaxil,  a  town  in  Herero-land,  South 
west  Africa.  .Mission  station  of  the  RheniNh 
Missionary  Society;  1  missionary,  U  native 
helpers,  140  churchnicinbers. 

Olia,  a  station  of  the  Alicronesian  MLsslon, 
on  the  island  of  I'onapi,  Micronesia  (1872). 
Of  the  200  peo|)le  on  this  island  124  an;  church- 
members,  and  their  contributions  for  1S80 
averaged  |1.00  (ler  member. 

Oiidli  (British  India),  a  imivince  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Kiiipiri;,  governed  by  a  chief 
commi.ssioner,  who  is  directly  siibordinale  to 
the  Govenioi-Geiieral  of  India.  Formerly  an 
independent  native  kingdom,  annexed  by  Eng- 
lish in  18.")0.  I'racticMlly  a  part  of  the  North- 
west I'rovinces,  which  see.  Chief  citv,  Luck- 
now,  the  tiftli  city  in  India.  I'opiilation  (1881), 
201  ii(W.  Mis.sioiis  since  18.')7  mostly  under  di- 
rection of  American  .Methodists. 

OiKllHlioorii,  a  mission  station  of  the 
8.  P.  G.  in  C'ape  Colony,  Africa.  The  mi.ssion 
Held  covers  1,780  .sipiare  miles,  with  a  population 
of  21,000;  has  2  missionaries,  242  communi- 
cants. 

Owen,  JoRepli,  b.  Bedford,  New  York, 
U.  8.  A.,  .luiie  Mlh,  1814;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College  1835,  and  theological  .seminary 
18*10;  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  Presbytery 
of  Westchester  October  2d,  18;i0;  .sailed  as  a 
missionary  of  the  I'rcsbylerian  Board  for  the 
Northern  Provinces,  Inilia,  August  5th,  18-10. 
Most  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Ailalmbad  (1840- 
68).  His  labors,  like  those  of  most  missionaries 
in  India,  were  various — preaching,  teaching, 
translating,  and  revising  former  trunslalions  iif 
the  Scriptures,  and  prepiiriiig  commentaries  on 
dilferent  books  of  the  Bible.  He  was  iircsident 
of  the  Allahabad  Missionary  College,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  Allahabad  Tlielilogical  Seniinarv. 
After  28  years  of  continuous  labor  he  left  in  ill 
health  for  America  via  Scotland,  intending 
after  spending  a  few  days  in  Edinbiiigh  to  visit 
his  native  land,  and  then  return  to  India,  but 
died  in  Edinburgh  Deceir.bcr  4tli,  1870.  He 
took  high  rank  as  a  scholar.  Of  him  an  Eng- 
lish resident  wrote:  "()ne  of  the  most  learned 
missionaries  the  American  Societies  have  .sent  to 
India."  When  he  left  India  be  had  just  com- 
pleted a  second  revision  and  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  Hindi,  and  a  commentary  on 
Isaiah  in  the  Urdu  language  for  the  American 
Tract  Society.  He  wrote  a  new  translation  of 
the  Psalms  iu  Hindustani,  and  several  com- 
mentaries in  the  same  language. 

Oxford,  a  circuit  iu  New  Zealand,  of  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Church  Mission;  4 
native  workei-s,  2  chapels,  31  church-members, 
2  Sunday-schools,  114  scholars. 

Oxford  MlRNlon  lo  Calcntta.  Head- 
quarters, 9  Keble   Road,  Oxford,  England. — 
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Tlni  iiiImmIoii  wii.s  foiimlrd  in  IHHO  in  iinHW<'r  to 
iin  uppciil  fnini  llii'  KiHliop  nf  Citlciitlii  ti>  llit; 
l'nivl•|•^lly  of  Oxl'iiid  Id  "  sciiil  kui  nii'ii  lo  woik 
luiumi;  ilic  iiiitlvi'K  dI'  ilmt,  cily  wlin  Imvc  iii- 
ccivfii  or  lire  receiving;  ilif  ii(lviinlui;i's  oC  ilu! 
sy«li'iii  111'  cciiuiilioii  indviiicd  liy  llir  IOihIIhIi 
({iivriiimriil.''  'I'Ik^  li)rm  >«N(ic(l  furllic  mis- 
siiiii  wiH  lliiil  which  wiis  Minu'<"*l<d  hy  llic  liih^ 
ni-liii|i  DduuIus  1)1'  Ui)inl)iiy  -llml  ol  ii  "mis- 
sliiiiiiiy  hi'iitli('iliciii(l."  Il  WHS  ilcciilcd.  IIiitc- 
I'lii't',  ihiil  Ihc  OxI'Di'd  .MiH>i<iii  sliiiidd  I'orni  a 
('iiiiiiniiiiily  iiiidi'i'  u  Kii|irriiii',  idlhiiiif^li  ils 
mi'inlicis  wdidil  iiol  lie  ImhimiI  liy  uny  vowh 
for  lil'n,  l)Ut  would  !)('  allowed  lo  wilhdliiw  ill 
lilciisiirc.  Tlic  nili'M  of  Ihc  coniMiiiiiity  W('r(! 
Icslcd  by  two  yi'iirs'  work  in  Ciilcultii;  uflcr 
\vld<'li  tile  liisliop  incor|H)nili'd  liic  llrHl  lucni- 
buisof  "  The  Oxford  IJrollii'rliood  of  thu  Kpipli- 
any." 

Koreif/ii  W(»'k.—T\n'.  mission  now  (MinslHls  of 
ft  liciid  imd  llirt'u  oilier  niend)eis,  till  Oxford 
I'niversily  men,  wlio  carry  on  work  in  tlireo 
lines: 

1.  Interviews  with  the  nntive.4,  lectures,  luid 
discussions.    3.  Tbo  conduct  of  u  school  for 


niitlvo  (Mirlstliin  boy*.  3.  The  editing  of  a 
weekly  piiper  culled  "  The  Kplplmny,"  in  which 
free  discussion  of  nil  religious  i(Uestlons  is  citr- 
lied  on  liclween  nieniliers  of  tin;  ndssion  iiiul 
in(iuirers. 

'I'lie  work  is  curried  on  ut  present  only  In 
CidcullM,  hut  it  is  desired  to  sturl  brunches  ut 
DiK'i  II  anil  I'lilnii. 

.\n  Mssociaiion  has  Imu'ii  Hlurt(^d  In  connection 
with  till'  ndssion  under  the  name  of  tlie  "  (Ox- 
ford .Mission  Associulion,"  wldcii  endeavors  to 
aid  the  inisslou  hy  uny  nieuus  in  Its  ixjwur. 

<>>•«",  a  district  of  Asuha,  I'pjxT  Niger, 
Al'iiea;  is  reached  by  the  ndssion  ot  the  C.  M. 
S.  OwinK  lo  llieir  intlnence,  ilie  nuirket-day, 
wlii^'li  usually  conu's  every  live  days,  is  post- 
poned II  day  whenever  il  will  coine  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  thus  tlie  native  (inislians  uro 
enabled  to  keep  the  fourth  commandment, 

<>%'<»,  II  station  of  the  (!.  M.  H.  In  the  Interior 
district  of  the  Yoruba  mission,  Africa.  Has 
1  nutivu  pustor,  2d  coumiuuicuuls,  1  school,  10 
scholars. 


P. 


PiidiiiiK,  town  on  the  west  const  of  Siima- 
tni.  Kasi  Indies.  Population,  10,000.  Mi.ssion 
sliilion  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society;  1 
mi.ssiouury,  1  uulivo  helper,  31  church-members. 

■*tidr(>-l*ulli,  town  in  North  Madras, 
Brilisli  India,  northwest  of  Herlminpur.  A 
l)urely  agriculturul  village.  Mis.sion  station  of 
the  General  Baptist  Jlissionary  Society  (1840); 
1  native  pastor,  1  chapel,  (iO  church-members. 

Pilkliol,  a  city  at  tlie  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  KwiMitung,  China,  is  a  treaty  port, 
with  a  population  of  25,000.  Jlission  station  of 
tlie  C  M.  S.  (1880);  3  missionaries  and  wives, 
23  communicants,  1  school,  38  scholars. 

Piikiir  (Pakour),  a  town  of  the  Calcutta 
district,  Bengal,  India,  is  a  centre  of  influence 
for  ninny  villages.  Mission  station  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North);  1  nii.s- 
sionary  and  wife,  10  church-members,  5  schools, 
180  scholars,  6  Sunday-schools,  130  scholars. 

Pitliiballu,  a  town  In  the  Congo  country, 
"West  Africa,  at  the  foot  of  Livingstone  Palls, 
110  miles  from  tlic  mouth  of  the  Congo  Uiver; 
is  a  commercial  station  of  some  importance, 
where  tlio  goods  required  for  all  the  surrountl- 
ing  stations  are  received,  stored,  and  sent  out 
by  caravans  and  carriers.  Jlission  station  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Missionary  Union;  4  missionaries 
(3  married),  3  female  missionaries,  1  church, 
8  church-members,  3  schools,  127  pupils,  1 
Sunday-school,  35  scholars. 

Palmaniir,  town  in  North  Arcot,  Madras, 
India,  near  the  summit  of  the  Magii  Pass,  3,247 
feet  above  the  sea,  36  miles  west  of  Chittoor. 
A  healthy  station,  10°  cooler  than  the  rest  of  the 
district.  Population,  1,981.  There  is  a  busy 
trade.     Mission    station     Reformed    (Dutch) 


Church  in  U.  8.  A. ;  1  missionary  and  wife,  5 
native  helpere,  11  church-members,  1  school, 
23  scholarti,  1  theological  seminary. 

l*HliinM*ollii,  town  in  Tinnevelll,  Madras, 
India,  45  miles  north  iiortlieast  of  Cape  Co- 
moriii,  2i  miles  east  of  Tinnevelll.  Climato 
healthy.  Population,  17,904,  Hindus,  Mos- 
lems, Christians.  Mis.sion  station  C.  M.  8.  Is 
tlie  .seat  of  a  bishop  since  1877,  and  has  very 
large  educational  iii.stitulions,  especially  the 
Sarah  Tucker  Institute,  a  normal  .school,  male 
and  female,  established  1860.  The  Palamcotta 
Church  council  includes  133  villages  with  9 
native  pastors,  3,185  commuuicants,  69  schools, 
1,903  scholars.  The  Salvation  xirmy  has  hero 
its  heudijuarters  for  South  India. 

PulCMtliic,  see  Syria. 

Pl(lKlit(t,  city  in  the  Alalabar  district, 
Sladras,  30  miles  south-southwest  of  Coiiu- 
batoor,  68  miles  east  of  Calicut,  in  a  famous 
pass  of  the  Western  Ghats.  Has  a  large  trade 
and  active  manufactures.  Population,  36,339, 
Hindus,  Moslems,  Christians.  Mission  station 
Basle  Missionary  Society;  3  missionaries  (1  mar- 
ried), 19  native  helpers,  4  out-stations,  5  schools, 
3,000  scholars. 

Pall  Version.— The  Pali  belongs  to  the 
Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages. 
It  is  the  sacred  and  learned  language  of  the 
Buddhists  in  Ceylon,  the  Burmnn  Empire,  Siam, 
Laos,  Pegu,  Ava,  and  the  eastern  peninsula  of 
India.  Messrs.  Don  Abraham  de  Thomas,  Mo- 
liandiram  of  the  governor's  gate,  and  Tolfray 
of  the  Colombo  Bible  Society,  translated  the 
New  Testament,  which,  after  having  been  re- 
vised by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Clough  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society,  was  published  in 
Burmese  characters  at  Colombo  in  1835. 
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I'iiliiiiir,  town   In    Noitliwfsi    Pixivlni'i's, 
liuliu,    ImlluiiN     liiiwrt'ii     Sriuuili'iiihinl    iiiiil 
Kiinmnl,   ti;i    mill-,   Miiilliwisi    of   lis  ilciiilmil 
llxl.  tivil  Miiilc  liciillliN .    I'l'iMiliilioh  ol'  low  n  mill 
lliljilirlit  I'ouiiliv  llirliiilcil  in  ilic   iiiU'.ioii    llrld, 

1, 00(1, Oi  It,  lliniliis,  MoslriiiM  l.iinnniini's,  Til 
null.  Illiiilii'<iaiii,  riiiiiit,  Miiniilii,  Kiiiiiivt'so. 
>li-.sliui  ^llllil'n  Aiiiirii'nii  HjipiUi  MIsNinimiv 
I'ninn  |l;vS,">i,  1  nli^^•.illlln^•v  mul  wilo,  I  olln'f 
Imlv,  li!  imlivc  luli>i'i>..  ^  mil  ^liilions.  I  tlniiili, 
ilOii  cl'iinli  iio'inluMs, 

I'iiIiiimIii,  ■!  (iUiiit'i  iiloii^  ilii^  lowt'i'  I'Kui'M' 
of  lliii  (ioiliiwri,  Miuliii--,  liuliii,  wlifii'  lliii 
KMinmliciil  l.iitliri.iii  (iriicnil  Sn  iind,  l'.  S.  A  , 
lii'Hiiii  II  ini-.'.ioii  III  IS  I',',  iiiiii  now  Ims  II  iui» 
sU'imiits,  •-MIMl  I'iMiinuiiili'iiiil.s,  ',',;i.">S  inipiU, 
mul  II  lliii>U>i.'inil  ■>i'iiiiiiiir\  wilU  vi  siiidiiiils. 

I*ill|>ll     ^  «>l'Ni«>ll.         I'llC     I'lllpil     l«'l(>llt;s    III 

tlir  I  mill'   liniiu'li   III'  Ihi'  Ai'vmi   lmiill,\  ul'  Inn 
j;iliig<-i,  mill  i-'  ■'poUrii  111  I  III'  Miiiiill  hliili's  noilli 
of    l»iiilli,    lii'low     111!'     liiiiiiiliiyiis.     'I'lir   New 
'rosliinii'iil  wii^  irmiMliili'il  \'\  llic  Inlc  I'r.  Ciiu'V, 

lllllt'il  l>V  snllll'  |llllllll|s,  iiiiit  imlitislll'il  III  Si'llllll 
|10l'<^   ill    ISli'.',    lllll    lU'VI'l'  I'l'lUlllllvlll'll 

I'uiiiImiii,  II  lowti  III  iIk-  Miiiliini  illslilcl, 
Miiili>i'<,  lluliii.  I'olMiliilion,  -I.S;!!!.  Iliilf  itin 
\  rm  llic  ( 'i'\  Ion  (iovi  riiiiii'iil  liiivc  llirii'  iniini 
gill!  loll  ili'|>ol  ll\nl  lii'li',  iiiiil  lliis,  with  llu'i'oli 
llii\  of  |>il^i'inis  fioiii  cNi'iv  |iiiii  of  Inillii,  t;,l\i'^< 
flu'  |ilin'r  nil  iilipriiriiiu't'  ol  uniil  iirli\il\.  Mis 
slon  Mtiilioii  S  I'.  U  ;  S  viiliii;('.s,  m»  roiniiiliiil 
niiils,  M  Miliool-i,  '.''>Ml  scluiliirs. 

I*iiii«lll«<rl|»<>,  It  town  ill  \\w  .liillnit  ills 
till' I,  I  '<'>  loll,  II  iiillrx  norlliwt'sl  of  Jiill'iiii|<iiliini. 
Mission  simion  of  (111'  A    I!    ('    I'".   M  ;   1  iiiilivi' 

|l|lsli>r,      '.'I      lllllivi'      Wolkl'ls,      I      Olll-sllllilill,      I 

chilii'li,    M    rliiiri'li  nu'inln'r.s,    M    .schools,    M\ 

Sl'llollllS. 

I'liiiHiiloiiii,  II  lo\^  :i  ill  Norlliwi'st  Hiiniit- 

till,  on  lllll  I'^iisl  liiilmin  liiviM',  soiitlii'iisl  of 
Sli;oni|iiilmi.  Mission  siitlion  of  llii<  Ifliriiisli 
Missioiiiiiv  Soi'ii'i\ ;  I  niissioniii  V,  I  liniiili' 
iiiissioniity,  !l  .siiliii'iril  mill  7  voliiiilnr  niilisn 
lul|>iis,  'JSfi  ini'inliiiM,  IK  loiuniiiiiii  mils. 

I*iiiit(a*iliiii  V«'i*Nioii.  Tliii  riin.i<iiNluu 
lirlontjs  111  llio  Miilii\s|mi  Imiuiiiini'.s,  iiiiil  is 
sliolvi'ii  liy  1. 000. OHO  |)risiiiis  In  iju'  Isliof  l.ii/on, 
lMiilll>|>liii'  Islmiils  III  IS.s.'i  lllll  jtiiiisli  Mini 
(''•.ri-isiii  liililo  Sorli'lN  imlilisluil  lui  iililion  of 
r>00  io|iii's  of  III!' (ios|iil  of  l.iiUiv  Till'  iimiiii 
scrlpl  of  till'  \|i|siii|i  wiis  piisriili'il  111  I  111'  .Soil 
fly  in  Ks;n  |i\  Si'hoi  Aloii/o  of  SrviUr.  who 
wii.s  for  II  I'liiisjili'ialili'  liiiii'  In  Iho  l'hili|i|iiiiii 
l.slmiil.i.  Chii'lly  lliiiuii;li  llii'  liiliii'sl  liiUin  in 
Iho  vt'i'slun  liy  ii  i^riitUnimi  Imii;;  ii'slilnii  in 
Lll/on,  il  luis  lii'iin  Ihoionnhly  irvisiil  mul  ir 
\mI|Iii|i  hy  Sl•l^ll|■  Alon/o,  wlioiilso  rmiliil  llm 
t'ltllion  Ihiniiuh  lllll  jinss,  Si'i\iii  .Vlmi/o  utso 
ll-iinsliili'il  fill'  lllll  lliilish  jtlhli'  Smli'ly  Iho 
ollii't'  lliirii  (Jiis|if|s  mill  ihii  .\ris,  mill  mil' of  llio 
lOpisili's  of  .loliii,  wlilih  hr  iilso  rmiini  lliriniuh 
tliii  jircs-s  III  ISH7  Till'  wholii  of  I  hi'  New  Trs 
liunrul  is  now    Intiisliiii'it,  ii\i'i'|it    |{i>vii|iitiiin. 


rinis  fur  S.MVS  iiorlions  of  llir  Si'il(i|iin's  lm\<i 


rinis  liir  fi.M^f^  11 
lurii  illsiio.M'il  of 


l*IIIIU**'l*ll»l*Mi»  '''^^  <i  i>>  Miiinliiiii.'  Cliiiiit, 
l:s  nulls  fioiii  I'liiii.'  (  ho,  IS.i  mills  .sonlh  soulli 
\M<sl  of  't'lriilsin,  mill  (1  niilos.sonihi'iisi  of  (iiiiiul 
Caniil,  NtiliM's  jiooi,  low,  ciowili'il  fm  loom 
In  whit'li  lo  li\i'.  .Mission  siiiiion  A  IS  ('.  KM. 
^ISS^M,  ;i  missiiinmii's,  •."  nilssioiinriis'  wivivs,  '.' 

Ollll  1     lililil's,    10    llllllM'    lll'ljU'ls,    \>    out  .Sl.Ullolls, 

iiiVl  ihiiirh  niriiilii'is,  I  srhool,  li'i  siiuli'i'.ls. 
'I'lir  ojn'iiim;  ol  Ihis  sliilimi  w  us  Ihi'  immriliiili' 
rrsiijl  of  llii'  liilii'\  olrlii'i' of  llii-  lliissioli  In  Ihr 
Sim  vim;  ininilr  lllll  Ilii;  Ihr  fiimilii' of   ISl.s, 

l*iiii|Sli*>li<  >i  '-<iiiiion  of  till'  Ithriiish  .Mis 
hioimiN  .Sorirly  in  lloiiiro,  Kiisi  Iniliis,  on  Ihr 
Kiilmyiin,  I  missioimrN , -l  iihiIm'  hi'lpris,  100 
nniiiluTs,  0'.'  ronimnnlrmils,  mul  !tO  |iii|iils. 

I'illlillllll,  II  town  in  ISoinliiiy,  Iniliii,  II 
mill's  noilli  of  KolliMiiiir  Mission  sliilion  of 
lhi<  I'li'sliMi'iimi  Chiiu'h  iNoilli),  IS77.  I  mis 
sioimiy  mill  wifr.  I  liiniilr  missioiiiiiy,  (t  niilivr 
lni||ui|s,  J!  mil  siiiiions. 

I*iliiii«-I«  ll«<l,  II  low  II  in  MiiilniH,  liiiliii.  It 
sinlion   of    lhii    'rilini'vrllv    .Mis.siiin.   {'.    M     S., 
ronlmnini;    in    Ihi'  rliiiiili    roiimil    I'.'     I'liUkii 
rliiiirhrs,  i">0  vUIiii;i'm.  l  niiliv  r  piislois,  l)l'J  loin 
miiiiirmil.s,  V8  mIiooI.s,  IISM  sriiolms. 

I'lllllllklllaill,  II  siiiilon  of  Ihr  ('    .M    S    In 

Ihi'  riiiiii'Vrll\  ilisiiiri,  Miiili'iis.  Iniliii.  In  Ihr 
rhuii'h  loniii  il  hi'ii'  mr  iiuliiiliil  101  \  illiiL'i's, 
ft  I'liUUii  ihiiirlii's,  i"i  lllllivi'  iiiisiois,  1,111  com 
mnnii'mils,   II  schools,  IKll  scholiii's. 

I'tlllljin*  III!  |»llll,ii  lowiiin  Norlliwi'sti'in 
Sninitliii,  III  liiiliikliiiiil,  on  llic  ii|i|ii<i  couisc  of 
lllll  limilmm  Uivii  Mission  siuiion  of  llic 
IJlicnish  Missiiiiimy  Smicly,  -  missloimiics,  'J 
fciniilc  niissioimi  il  s,  7  unlive  In  Ipcis,  S'Jo  niciti 
lii'i's,  171  1  ommiiniciinls,  lu'  school  chlltlriin. 

I*lt«»>lllllili  II  prefect  mill  city  of  S/cliiicn, 
Chiiiit  Missimi  simion  of  the  ('liiiiii  Inliiiul 
Mission  ilSSIli,  1  missionmy  mul  wife,  l!i  nitlivc 
helper.H,  I  mil  slnllon,  I  chiiicli,  II  conimiiiii 
t'llllls. 

l*IIO-llllU-ni<  'I  eilviii  Chihli,  Cliinii,  100 
miles  soiilliwesi  of  I'ekm,  on  Ihc  lloniin  mul 
Slimisi  loiiil.  .Mission  Mliilion  of  ihc  .\  II.  ('. 
!•'  M,  Of^M'i  II  mlssionmies  uml  wives,  I  I'cmiilc 
missioniiiy,  iinil  nii  impoiimii  mcilical  wiirk. 

I*ll|»lll,  till'  ciiplliil  of  'I'lthili,  llie  liiri^t-sl  of 
the  ^oeiilN   Islmuls,  I'nl)  lusin,  sinmtiil  on  llm 
noilhwcsi  coiisl,  mill  is  ihe  chief  town  uml  port, 
Mission    siiilion  oi'  Ihe   I'mis   l'!viim;i'licitl   Mis 
Nioiimy    Soi'iclN.      'I'lie   popiiliilion  of    Tiihili   is 
I'lolesliinl ,   the  whole    of    Ihe   islnnil    wiis    con 
veil  11 1  in  ISIO,  mill  (Jiici  II  I'oinme  w  us  liupli/eil 
.Mill  the    Kieiii  II   prolectoiiilc  w  us    csliililislii  it 
ill   l.s;'.>  Ihe  missionuiies  of   ihe    I.    .M    S    wcie 
w  illuli  uw  n,  mill  I'lolesliinl  w  ork  w  us  cun  ieil  on 
h\  Ihc  I'm  is  Sill  il  IN  .  w  hlcli  liiis  ils  In  lulqiimlers 
III  I'lipili,  with','  iiiissliniiiiics,  V  lemiile  mission 
lilies,  '.''.'   ciini;rtii;iiiions,  mill    lit   pitslois   in  Ihc 
whole  illslitcl 

l'll|»llll,  m  !\«'\t  4>lllllt>il,  Is  the  liiiL'i'sl 
islmiit  on  the  i:liilic,  cMcpl  Ansliiiliii,  Il  is  very 
Irii'Unliii'  in  ils  oiiiline,  lull  c\ti mis  for  itlimil 
l,:tOO  miles,  lielwi'i'ii  lullliiilc  0  ;!0  to  |0  10 
sonlh,  mill  longiliiilc  IISI  to  IW  ilO  ciimI,  uml 
coliliiliiH  lilt  tiMlimutcil  men  of  !UHI,000  .sipiiiie 
miles.  \'eiy  Utile  is  know  ii  iilioiil  I'lipnii,  its  II 
Ims  not  heen  fully  c\ploiiHl  uml  Hiirveyeil.       In 
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g'iMiri'iil  II  U II  iiioiiiiiiiliioii'i  t'imiilr\  ill  lilt' iioiili 
ui'u  |<uii,  w  liilt'  lilt'  ><iMiiUi'tii  i'iiif<i-<  iiiti  liiw  mill 
wtHitlt'tt      \  t '^t'liiiinii  U  vt'i  N  liiMii  mill.  ii'i>|>li'iil 

flllit  lltU'l  lilt'  t'ollllli  ill  Itllllllllllllt  t<,  W  llill'  lll<' 
\VtltHl>l  t>l'   lilt'  illll'lior   pIKtIlll'li   IIMI'    lillllll'l    llt't'N. 

lnllii<  t'itlii\ali'tl  ptntiims  ^iii^itr  tiiiu'.  loliut'tt), 
luitl  rii't'  lilt'  i.iiM'il,  I'lit'  iliiimit'  is  liiiilili\, 
tlmlii^li  ni't'iil  tliiiiim'i  ill  it'iiiiM'iiiliirf  int'iir  tliii- 
Ills;  It  Vtl,\  •<llii||  lilllf.  I'llf  illll;lliillllll-i,  sti  liil- 
II',  llit'V  li!iVf  lu'i'ii  t  lii-.-'lllt'ii,  lifKnii;  In  llii'  Nt'i;it> 

IMIt'li  VH   V    1,   lllltllull  llli'll'  lilt'  --t'V  lllll    Mil  it'lit'i  ti| 

t'til\  ui>iiin-<  ri'|irt -.tiilfil  In  imiiiliti  llii\  iiiti 
t'Niiiimliii  Ml  SIMllUHl  or  llii'ii  lMMi.;iiiii'.t'  lliti 
tiiil)  kiinwlt'il^ti  wt'  liMVt'  i-,  i;.iiinfil  litiiinllif  It' 
Mt'iii't'ht's  i>t  lilt'  hiilt'li  iiii'tnioiiMiit's,  who  t'nl 
It'ilt'il  \i  viuiiIhiImi  V  til'  llii'  .M>rt>u>  laii>;iiMi;ti 
fi'iilMiiiiiii;  l.'.'OO  w  Hills  Tliis  st't'iiis  111  sluiw 
lliiil  llii'  l'ii|>iiMii  liiii::.iiiii;tis  lii'liuii;  III  M  Nt'liMl'Mlti 
t'liiKs  litnu  iliti    MmIiivh  I'nlviu -^Imii   liiiiniiMi;t's. 

Till'  Wt'slt'lll  (IMIl  111'  lilt'  isliliui  III  in  t'Mst 
lii|lL;illliit'    is    iiiiili'l      lilt'     llilU'll     (itivrllllllt'lil, 

mill  lifliiiii;s  111  ilii'  Ivfsitli'iiis  iif  I't'iUMii'.  Mil 
liiitii   Isliiiiils       rill'   siiiiiln'iisii'iu    jiMii    111    llm 

Isllllul  WMs  jUiillMillUll  M  |msst's-.iiMl  HI    lilt'   l^llt't'll 

tif  Kiinliiiiil  ill  si'|iii'iiilit'i,  isss,  Mini  is  mivfiut'il 

liy    Mil    MiliiiiiiisliMliir,  lull    Unit'    liiis   ytl    litt'ii 
llnili'   111    ilrM'lii|i    lilt'   I't'siilUi'i'S  111'    lliti    isliiiiil 
I'm  I  MmtsliN,  Willi  M  iitnniliiiiiiii  tif  l.ftOO,  is  lliti 
|iriiirl|iiil  si'iili'iiii'iil 

M ls-.i, 111  Will  Iv  ill  Ni'w  (liiiiii'ii  WMs  fiiniiut'iifi'il 
III  I'l'il  .Miiitsli>  liv  llir  I.  M  S  ( ISi  I),  Mini  llinrti 
iiir  now  (I  iiiisiiiiiiiiiii'iiii  wiuU  ill  I'm  I  Mmt'sliv, 
Ki'ii'|iiiiiil,  Miiliiiiliilii  Mini  I'Mv  liivi'i',  Mini  Kiiiiil 
In  III!'  Itiiit'li  |imlimi  hI  llif  Isliiiiil  llif  Itlit'iiisli 
Mis-,imiiii\  Siit'itiv  tills  II  slMllmi  Ml  l!iijiui|iii. 
lliitl    llm    lUit'tlil,    .Misslmiiji'v     Siitii'l>     liMs   fi 

HlMlliillS. 

I'lirilUllil) ,  nni'  111  lilt'  Snnlli  Aiiit'i Itiin 
It'iuililiis,  is  siiiiMlttl  lit'lwit'ii  '.',!  Mini  'Jf  ili'i 
nmilii  liililuitt',  Miiil  iM  !l>^  Miitl  (it  -10  wi'sl 
Iminiliiilf.  siuiitiwi'sl  111  tliii/il  Mini  iitU'ltit'Msl  hI' 
till'  Ar.ut'iilint'  lu'(nililif  Ari'ii,  IM.ltiO  suniirti 
lliilt's.  Tilt'  tininliv  ill  i;tiiiriil  I'misisis  of  ii 
Htuii's  iif  jiliUi'MiH  willi  wuHili'il  sliipt's  iiinl 
f^l'Mssy  liliiins  I'lii'  iliiiiMit'  is  vii\  lint',  llnniuli 
til  liiiii's  llii'  In-Ill  is  fVii's-iivi'  Siiiiiiiit'i  liisis 
I'ltiiii  Oi-liiliii  III  Miinli,  Mini  Miiv,  .liiiii',  Jills, 
iiinl  AiiL^ii-'l  Mil' llii' t'lilili'sl  iiiiinllis  Till- iiii'Mii 
tt'iiiiit'iMliiit'  Im  wliili'i  is  (I  ,  Mint  I'm'  siiiinut'i- 
ht^ 

Aft-mtliiii;  111  lliti  I'mi-ililiilimi  of  Niivt'iiilitu-, 
lS7il.  Ilii'  .niivi'iiinit'iil  t-misisis  ill  M  pri'siili'iu, 
itilit  II  t'mii;it's.s  ul'  Iwii  llmisi's,  II  Srniilti.  iiiiil  i> 
lliiiist'  ul'  hi'imlii's.  Tilt'  st-iiiilms  itinl  ili-|iiilit's 
iiiti  t'li-t-lt-il  iliit'tllv  tiy  llii'  |it'ti|ilt'.  Mini  lilt' 
|ili'sii|i'iil  Inilils  iilllri'  Im-  iiiiii  ytiMls. 

Till'  |iii|inliilimi   is    li'.Ml.tll.N,  iit't'iililillL;'    In  nil 

liniHii't'ii  t-t'iisiis  111  iss;,  in'-,iiii's  (iii.nmi  sfiui 

t'iv  ill/I'll  Mini  ;o,000  iiin-lvili/i'il  linliiiiis  I'lit'i'ii 
lilt' Iw  it-ti  MS  niMn\  it'iiiMlrs  us  iniilis.  Tin'  pit' 
viiilini;  liinniiMu.t'  is  Spaiiisli,  Inn  Imui'  iiiniilit'rs 
spt'iiU  I  111'  (liiMiiini.  Ilii'  nii\liiii'  ni  linliMii  liliiutl 
Is  s|iiiiii;i'i  in  I'Miimiiiiy  Ihiin  in  ullit-r  siiili's, 

rilf  piiiii-lpMl  filii's  Mil'  Asuni-inii  I'M.SilSl,  llu' 
t'lipilMl,  I'Mpiilly  i:rii\\  liiL'.  In  pnpiiLiI  Inn  Mini  ilil- 
pnllMin-i-,  t'mn-t'pi-imi  ll  I.OllOl,  \  illii  KiiM(ll, 
(limt,  Smii  I't'ilm  (I'vVlHIin,  Mini  l.inpii'  (S.iHlOl. 
Oni'  lliiiil  ni  llii'  inliiiliiliinls  IIm'  in  llif  i-i<iiIimI 
ilisli'ii'ls,  t'tniliiliiini;  lilt'  i-Mpiliil,  mil'  ililiil  in  ilin 
illstiit-ls  lit'  N'illii  li!i'M  iiiiil  (  nii'iiipii,  Mini  lliii 
I't'iiiiiiinit'i  ill  lilt'  iiilliMili'il  pnitimi  nl'  tlinviiiin 
liy,  Ai^iii  iilliii't' Mint  llm  lalslin;  nt'  i-iiMit'  iiin 
till'  prllit'i|iMl  nt-t'iipiillmis  nl'  lilt'  pimplti,  Mini 
llullllllii,     SpillliHll,    iillil    (jt-miMii    t'tilnlliaU    tlt'li 


ili'Vtiliipliii;;  its  it'sniivi'i's  In  I  mill  llii-si<  iliit'tliniis. 
Tlii'it'  is  Mi'iiihvMy  tiniii  Asiinrinn  In  \  illii  UiiM, 
Mini  lt'lt'nlM|ill  iiinl  li'lrplimii-  linrs  iili'  in  nlH'lu- 
linll  KnlllMII  Cilllinllt'  is  llit<  t's|Mllli^lll'll  iti- 
linlmi  til  lilt'  siMit',  tint  nllit'i  ii'linimis  uif  Inlt'i 
Mini.  I'Mllt-Mllmi  is  I'li-i'  Mini  t  nliiplllsniy .  Ill 
ISMS,  'Jiv.rjii  piipilsMiit mil  ll  HIP  piiniiii\  si  litinls, 
Asnininn  tiMs  ii  iiiillmiiil  tnllt'^f  I'lm  niily 
I'inli'siiiiil  iiii-.iinn  ill  t'iiiiii;ilMy  is  llmi  nl'  llm 
.Mi'ilinilisi  l-;pisrii|iMl  riinii'li^Ntiiili),  wliifli 
liMs  III  lilt'  Asnininn  liriiiil  .i  lnit-ii;ii  It'iifln-is, 
t  iiMiivt'  pitiitliti,  toil  i-liniili  iiii'iiilit'is,  I  llm 
.st'liiinl,  Mil  .si-linlMl's,  t  Siitiluitll  .si'lintil  with  (lt> 
tti'linlalM 

l*lirillll!tl'll>«>  is  ttm  I'hii't'  Inwii  til'  Hurl- 
IIMlll,  .Snlllll  Allii'lit'M.  I'l'pillitlinn,  '.''.VlHKI.  Ill 
till-  yt'iu  tSiiri  llm  llisi  .MmnviMii  lllis^innlllit•s 
hiliili'il  ill  SiiiiiiMiii,  Tim  nli|t'tl  WMS  iiI  IIihI  In 
t'lniiiiifiirt'  ll  iiiissinii  in  lli'iliii-t',  iiiiilviiii;.  I'lilii 
liiMiilin  lilt'  lir;'.ili|iiiirlt'i's  lli'in  ii  t'mnpMiiy  nt' 
livi'  Int'lliii-ii  wmUi-il  III  llitii-  limit's  ill  mill  r  in 
siippiul  llii'iii<rlvi's  unit  ilii'  iiii:i-.imi  in  Itiiliitt'. 
Tlli'il  Mllflllinn  WHS  ■.null  iliii'i-U'it  In  llii'  lit'mtnis 
III  riiiMiiiMrilin  At  llisl  llii'\  liMit  In  liii-t'  Ik 
k>tiiKl  ili'iil  nl  nppiisiunii,  tinl  llii-y  i;iiiiltiiilly 
nvt-rt-iinm  ill  niniinili'il  pifjiniii-i'.  iiinl  t\t-n-  piT- 
iiiilli'il  In  pint  liiisi'  il  pii'iii  nl  ImiiiI  in  llif  Inwii. 
I'\i|' ll  iniisiitiiMlilf  lilllf  llii'ii  lnis-,iiiiiMiy  Wiiik 
fniiliinmil  viiy  liiiiili-il,  Inil  i;i'MiliiMlly  it  i'\- 
pMiiili'il  Mini  I'miiiiiimi  itin  lit'iiiiiit'  m  i;i'liiilni'  liiU- 
sinli  slMlinll,  wliii-li  pinspi-ii-il  in  i;rtiilly  lliiil  in 
IHM  il  nniiilifri'il  iitiiily  lli.lUlO  smil-,  "  IIm.s  '.'D 
liiissiniiiirit's,  IS  niissimiiuifs'  wivt-s,  I  nllit'i' 
liniy, 

l*iii'«<)>«-liiil«>)  ,  II  Itiw'ii  ill  TiiivMiit'urii,  lii- 
tilM,  ii'Ji  mills  nmlhwt'sl  nt'  Ciipi'  ('nniinrili. 
CiiiiiMlf  minii,  iiinisi,  sii  Sri  I'V  Km-f,  l»m- 
viiliMii.  I.MiiuiiML;t's,  Titiiiii,  MmImvmImih.  Sm-iitl 
I'nllililitHI     unml  Missinli     sliillnll     I..     M,    S. 

(ISt.M,   I  iiiisslniiiiiy,   I'M  iimiIm'  In'lpfis,  77  niil 
Mliilimis,  S  tliiiitlifs,  I, '.'111  tliint- ll  nii-iiilif  is.  M> 
Mthnnls,  11,7  I'J  M-linlMrs. 

I'llfin     lUllllMClit'llI     N«l«*l«<li,     hiiiiil- 

iiMili'ls,  1(1',' llmilt'Viiiil  Allien,  I'liiis,  ViMlit't' 


■F 


lit'  I'lllis  Sni-ii'lv  tnl  I'^Mllntilifili  Mis.iiniis 
Milinlii;  ,111111  I  111  isinni  Niitinlis  (Sntii-IN  ili-s  Mis 
slnlis  r'.Minni  liipli-s  lilt'/  It's  I'i'iiplfs  Hull  t'liiti- 
lit'lls,  fliililii'  A  I'lilisl  WMS  fniiiit'il  ill  Nnvrliilit'l', 
IS.''J  llt'lnii'  tills  iliim  m'M'imI  iiiisiimiMiy  tniii 
iliillt'i'S  liinl  lii-fii  nri;Miii/fil  in  Alsint',  lliti 
"  Miili,"  Mini  in  I'miIs,  wliit-li  nnw  |niiifi|  lliti 
I'lllis  Hiuit'lN  Msiiii\iliMi\  iis.inflMlimis  Aiiimiij 
llif  fmillilfls  nf  III!'  Sniii-IN  Wi'lf  snlilt'  nl  lllti 
liinsl  piniiiiiii'iil  nl'  llif  I'li'inll  rinlfslMiils,  Its 
tlist  pii'-iiili-nl  WHS  Ailiniiiil  ('mini  \t-iliii('l; 
.It'MII  Mini  l>'ii-ili'lli  k  Mnnnil,  llMlnll  A  ilf^ilMOl, 
mill   nllit'i'  ff li'lniilfil    liit'ii    wi'if   nil    tills    llist 

I'tlllllllilll'f  lis     ||l-,|       Ht'lll'IMl      llsst'lllll|\       WMS 

hflil  ill  tS'.M,  Mini  ill  llif  sMini'  yi-iir  Mil  liislilii- 
tlnii  I'm'  liitinliii;  liilnit'  inis-,lniiiii-ifs  wiisfsliili- 
listmil  Ml  I'miIs  Ii  il  iiilfi-fsliiik;  In  linlti  lliMl  ill 
this,  lis  iii-,1  yi'in,  llm  iinniiif  tif  Ilii'  Snt'lfly 
illiiniinlfil  In  lit, dill   Iriiiii-s 

rmii  Ism  111!'  wniK  nf  lilt'  Stiflfly  wfiit 
slfnilil\  IniwMiil,  linni  llils  lilllf  lis  riiinls  liii- 
giiii  In  illiiiinish,  mill  iifli'i  ttm  Iti-vnlnilmi  nl' 
ISIS  llm  WMliI  nl'  nimitis  tnlt-i-il  llm  .Sm  lily  In 
t'lnsii  llm  liiilniiii;  liislllnlf  (M  llif  S'.i  pnplls 
W'hn  hiiil  Inliifil  ll,  ;il  wiTf  Itilimliii;  MS  iiiiNsinii 

Ill'lt'S     ill     llfMlllfll     fiilllllrifs,      It     MS     pilslnlH     III 

li'iMiiff,  mill  tl  MS  li'iif Ill-is,  ihi'  iiilsslnii  wiiik  III 
IIiisiiIiiImiiiI,  Snnlli  AfiifU,  w  iis  iillU  oai'l'ltitl  nil 
III  »|iil«  nl  lUllli-ullit'N, 
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Ono  (if  tli<'  8(H'ioiy'f<  first  inlssloiinrios,  tlic 
Ui'v.  K.  Cnsalis,  rrtuVncd  In  Kiiiiu'c  in  IS-IK, 
Ilis  inissioiiiii'v  nddri'ssi's  delivered  in  most,  of 
lln^  eluirclies  till  over  Ihe  eounlry  were  ennvned 
with  niosl  renmiUiililo  snceess,  imd  a  new  love 
for  missions  seemed  lo  spriiii;'  up  ever\  where. 
The  veinly  ineome  soon  unionnled  lo  ISO.OOO 
frimcs.  In  l^toli  Ihe  'rriiiniiiu'  liislilule  wms  re- 
opened will)  >!.  Ciisidis  Ml  ils  lieiul,  ami  new 
s|)heres  of  labor  were  soon  added  lo  llial  in 
Soulh  Afriea.  .Missionaries  were  seiil,  lo  Cliina 
(IS.Mt),  lo  Seneuamliia  (ISIi'.M,  and  lo  'rahili 
(lHII;i).  From  Ihe  veiir  IHIlti  Ihe  amnial  income 
was  alwMVs  more  ihan  "JdO.OOO  francs,  excepl- 
inj;  durlni!;  Ihe  Franco-Prussian  War.  In  1S7!) 
it  rose  lo'  iilXI.IMIO  francs.  In  ISH.")  addilional 
work  was  underlaUen  amonjj  Ihe  Kidnies.  u 
Uerber  Irilie  livinii  in  Norlh  Africa,  and  in  18NII 
A  loiiir  hoped  for  nu.ssion  was  lieunn  on  llie  I'li- 
|)i'r  Zamitesi  (Kvannelical  Mis.sion  lo  I'pper 
Zambesi,  (|.v.).  In  lMHl(mis,sion  work  wasbejrun 
ill  the  French  lerrilories  on  the  Oirove  and 
Con.iio  Uivers,  I'liiil  ISS?  the  traininjj-.sehool, 
being  tleiH'iident  on  hired  rooms,  lia<l  miitralcd 
from  one  ciidof  Paris  to  llie  oilier;  in  that  year 
ti  mission-house  admirably  adapted  lo  its  jiur- 
pose  was  erected  at  102  Houlevard  Arajro. 

Tho  I'aris  Soeietv  is  iindiMiomintilional.  Its 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  council  com- 
posed of  a  iiresidenl,  two  viix'-prcsidiMils,  two 
secretaries,  two  audilors,  a  treasurer,  and 
twelve  asses.sors.  'I'lii.s  council  makes  ils  own 
law.s,  and  also  the  reirulalions  to  be  followed  by 
tlio  auxiliary  coiiimiilees  formed  oiilside  of 
Paris.  The  services  of  the  council  are  rendered 
graluitonsly.  A  gcniMid  assembly  of  the  whole 
membership  of  Ihe  Society  is  held  annually. 

MiHHioH  Fh'hlii. — The  llist  three  mission- 
aries.Ucvs.  nisseiix,l/eiiiiie,an(l  Uolland,  tniined 
by  the  Society  were,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Philips 
of  (."ape  Town,  sent  to  Smilli  Africa  in  18i!l). 
One  of  them.  Mr.  Hisseiix,  settled  in  Wagcn- 
inaker's  Valley,  about  40  miles  norlhcjist  of 
Cape  Town,  and  i>reached  Ihe  gospel  to  the 
slaves  of  the  farnuTs,  tlie  llrst  one  of  whom 
was  baptized  in  1HH5.  Fight  years  afterward 
the  mission  removed  to  Wellington,  from 
which  centre  Ihe  work  di^vcloped.  In  1ST.') 
there  were  in  tho  church  at  Wellington  !tr>0 
members,  and  200  children  in  the  .schools.  This 
faithful  missioimry  labored  on  for  a  few  years 
more,  coin|iletiiig  fifty  yeai-s  of  work',  the 
results  of  which  cannot  lie  told.  Then,  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Hi.sseux's  iige,  the  mission  was 
made  over  to  the  Capo  l>utch  Chnreh,  ]\lr. 
Hisscux  holding  tlio  jiosition  of  honorary  pastor. 
Mr,  Leinne  and  Mr.  Holland  went  to  l\urnman 
to  take  for  a  time  Dr.  Robert  MolTal's  place, 
nnd  to  learn  the  Ilcehiiana  tongue.  In  IHitl 
work  was  Httem|itod  among  .several  Hechuana 
tribes,  but  progressed  slowly,  because  of  the 
opposition  of  the  chii'fs  of  neighboring  tribes, 
and  the  lumiadic  habits  of  the  people.  In  18:ta 
ft  station  was  established  at  ^lotilo,  and  two 
years  afterwards  the  lirsl  baptism  look  jilacc. 
In  1848  tliere  were  four  out-slalions  around 
Motito,  and  a  slalion  had  been  established  In 
wlml  is  now  the  Transvaal.  On  account  of 
the  diminished  revenue  of  Ihe  Paris  Society, 
the  mission  at  Motito  was  resigned  to  the  I,oii. 
don  Missionary  Society,  and  that  in  the  Trans- 
vaal to  the  Herllii  Soi'iely  In  1800,  while  the 
effortH  of  th<!  Paris  Society  were  concentrated 
\\\wn  BiisutolHiid. 

The  flrst  station  was  planted  In  nasutoland 


in  18!ta.  The  first  convert  was  bapli/.ed  in 
18;tl).  At  the  slalion  of  Morijiili  Clirislian 
refugees  collected  from  all  points,  and  the  re- 
port 'if  1840  shows  iilready  lilS  Christians  nt 
the  slalion.  In  1S48  ihcre  were  in  this  mission 
10  slalioiis,  wilh  many  oulstalions  or  prcicli- 
iiig  places,  and  Ihe  mission  stall  consisled  of 
10  ordained  niissioiiaries,  1  medical  missionary, 
and  4  lay  l')uropiiin  teachers  or  helpers.  The 
total  niimlu  r  of  nalive  coniniunicatits  was  l.'JHl. 
The  series  of  wars  between  Ihe  Hrilish  hoops, 
Ihe  Hoirs,  and  niilive  tribes  hindered  the 
progress  of  the  work.  jMany  of  the  coiivirls 
reliirncd  lo  Iheir  old  jtagaii  customs,  and  the 
missionaries  were  lieset  with  trials  and 
dillicullies  of  every  description;  liiil  after 
10  years  of  patient,  per.scvering  eirorl  ihcy 
found  their  rcwiuil  iii  seeing  the  mission 
begin  lo  llourisli  once  more.  Hetween  IS.'iS 
and  18(11  six  new  inis,sioiiaries  were  sent 
oul,  and  for  some  years  the  work  progressed 
rapidly  until  again  inlerriipted  by  wars.  In 
18S;i  Hasutoland  became  a  crown  colony,  and 
from  llia'l  time  the  mission  has  prospered. 
There  is  now  at  Morijali  a  training-school  for 
teachers,  and  a  Uililc-schoid  for  preparing 
evangelists  and  preachers.  There  is  also  an  in- 
dustrial school  Ml  Lelvalong. 

Tahiti.  —Tlie  Frciu'li  occiiiiiilion  of  Tahiti  in 
1845  induced  the  Paris  Mis.sionary  Society,  at 
tin:  rei  pi  est  of  llie  London  Missionary  Society, 
to  send  some  workers  thithev.  T)u\  whole 
work  was  taken  by  Ihe  Paris  Society  in 
18(10.  The  Sociely  Islands  are  Cliri.stian'i/.cd, 
and  therefore  Ibis  mission  is  now  ralhcr  a 
"  home"  than  a  foreign  work  to  the  heathen. 

The  SiH'iely  began  work  in  Scncgambia,  west 
coast  of  Africa,  in  18(I'J.  Tlie  dcailly  climalo 
and  other  trials  have  iicld  back  this  mission; 
but  in  spill'  of  all  the  (lillicullies.  the  station  at 
St.  Louis  has  been  maitiiaincd,  and  a  new  one 
established  80  miles  inland,  on  the  Senegal 
Hiver,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  may  soon 
take  a  real  start  and  make  rapid  progress. 

In  1887  the  Ameriean  Presbyterian  Poiird  of 
Missions  asked  from  Ihe  Paris  ^Missionary  So- 
ciety some  French  teachers  to  help  in  their 
school  work  on  tlie  (iabooii  and  Ogovc  Kivcrs, 
the  French  Oovernment  having  forbidden  the 
iiislruction  of  Ihe  nalivcs  in  any  language  but 
Freiicb,  Accordingly  three  teachers  and  ono 
industrial  a.ssislant  were  sent  out  in  1888.  In 
1880  two  young  ordaiiuMl  inis.sionaries  were 
sent  lotheOgove  River  lo  visit  the  American 
stations.  Their  report  will  be  submitted  to  tho 
('ouncil,  and  work  will  probably  be  undertaken 
in  what  is  now  called  Ihe  French  Congo. 

The  entire  number  of  ordained  missioimrics 
now  in  the  Held  is  about  41. 

I'lirker,  n<>i^|iiniin,  b.  Heading,  Mass., 
U.  8.  A.,  October  l:tlli,  1808:  gradiialed  at  Am- 
liersl  College  1821);  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  181(2;  sailed  November  2ist,  the 
same  year,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Ameriean 
Hoard,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Soon  after 
Ids  arrival  he  .sailed  for  the  Manpiesas  IslaniLs 
with  Messrs.  Annstroiig  and  Ale.vandcr.  He- 
turning  willi  them  from  the  nnsiicee.ssful  at- 
leiiipt  to  establisli  a  mission  on  tho.se  islands, 
he  was  slalioncd  at  Kaneohe,  on  Oaliu,  wlicro 
he  labored  as  a  mi.ssionarv  of  Ihe  Hoard  until 
the  change  which  placed  tlie  Hawaiian  clmrches 
under  the  care  of  nalive  pastors,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Iloiiohilu,  and  wita  principal  of  the 
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Native  Iliiwaiian  Tlitological  St'liool.  In  1876, 
afUTaii  absences  (if  forlv  four  years,  he  revisited 
liin  native  land.  lie  died  at  Honolulu  jMarcli 
'2\k\,  1877,  aged  73. 

Parker,  l*elt*r,  h.  Frainin<:hain,  JFass., 
U.  S.  A.,  .lime  18tli,  1H04.  In  his  youth  he 
worked  on  his  father'.s  farm,  and  when  of  ajre 
hciran  to  study  for  tlie  ministry,  teaeliing  to 
earn  money  for  his  e.\i)enses.  Me  entered  Am- 
hersi  College  in  18\i7;  graduated  al  Yale  College 
in  18:)1;  spent  two  years  in  Yale  Divinity 
School,  and  took,  a  course  of  medical  study, 
receiving  llie  degn^e  of  >I.l).  in  18:i4.  lie  was 
aiipoinled  medical  missionary  to  Cluna  hy  the 
American  Hoard;  was  ordained  al  I'hiladclphia 
May'Jtilli,  18;!1,  and  sailed  the  next  month  for 
Canton.  In  18:5.")  a  hospital  was  opened  for  the 
gratuitous  rclii'f  of  the  sick,  wliich  conlrihuted 
greatly  to  disarm  jirejudice,  and  furnished 
opportuniiics  for  making  known  religious  trutli. 
In  I8at)  his  Eye  Intiriuary  had  received  1,913 
l)alieiils  at  a  cost  of  .fl, ■,>()"(),  all  of  which  was 
given  l>y  resident  foreigners.  In  I8;i8  Dr.  I'arker 
had  four  Ciiinese  sludenls  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  one  of  whom  became  an  expert  oper- 
ator. Tlicy  were  supported  liy  the  Medical 
Jlissionar}"  (Society,  org.ani/ed  in  February, 
whose  president  was  the  Hritish  surgeon  at  Can- 
ton. He  visited  the  United  Slates  to  promote 
its  objects.  The  outbreak  of  Iht^  opium  war 
Willi  tlie  English  in  1810  making  it  necessary 
to  close  the  dispensary.  Dr.  I'arker  visited  the 
United  Slates,  reaching  New  York  December 
11)1  li.  In  1841  lie  was  married  in  Washington 
to  .Miss  Harriet  ('.  Webster,  and  the  next  year 
returne(l  to  Canton,  Mrs.  Parker  being  the 
first  foreign  lady  to  reside  in  ('anion.  In  1814, 
with  the  iiope  thereby  of  aiding  tlie  missionary 
work,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
and  Interpreter  to  the  United  Slates  Legation 
to  China,  and  his  eonneetion  with  llie  American 
Hoard  was  soon  after  dissolved,  though  he  did 
not  cease  missionary  work,  and  his  labors  in 
the  hospital  continued  till  he  resigned  his  sec- 
retaryship on  his  return  to  America  in  1855. 
He  often  a<'ted  during  these  years  as  charge 
d'  affaires  ml  Interim.  Soon  after  his  return  he 
was  apjiointed  United  Slates  Comnii.ssioner  to 
China,  with  plenipotentiary  powers  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  treaty  of  1844.  This  .service  being 
completed  In  two  years,  he  returned  to  America 
with  health  impaii<Ml,  owing  to  the  efTeets  of  a 
sunstroke,  lie  resideil  in  Washington,  and  in 
1868  was  elected  Uegenl  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  He  died  in  Washington  January 
lOth,  1888,  aged  8;i.  He  published  "A  State- 
ment respecting  Hospitals  in  China,"  and  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  Loo-Choo  Islands  and 
Japan. 

I'urral,  a  town  in  Northern  Mexico,  200 
miles  east -southeast  of  Chihuahua.  Climate 
even,  healthy.  Population,  11,000,  Spanish, 
Imlian.  Language,  Spanish.  Ueligion,  a  cor- 
ruption of  lioman  Catholic.  Mission  -station 
A.  15.  C.  F.  .M.  (188;?-84);  1  missionary  and 
wife,  one  other  lady,  2  native  helpers,  2  schools, 
I  55  scholars. 

PiirrHH,  a  town  in  tlie  Slate  of  Coahnila, 
Jlexico,  near  Sallillo.  Mission  slation  of  the 
Southern  Uaplist  Convention;  1  inissionarj'  and 
wife,  1  single  lady,  1  native  pastor,  18  cliurch- 
uiembers,  15  Sabbath-scholars. 

ParKl-GiiJaratI    Version.— A    dialect 


of  the  Gujarnti  is  the  Parsl,  wliich  belongs  to 
the  Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages, »md  is  used  by  tlie  Parsisin  the  Bombay 
presulency.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  made  by  the  Kev.  Diinjeebhoj'  Nou- 
roji,  and  iiublislied  under  the  editorsliij)  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  at  Honibay,  in  1804.  For  the  educated 
natives  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
also  issued  polyglot  editions  of  the  (Jospel  of 
Matthew,  viz.,  Parsi-Gujarati  with  English, 
Marat  hi,  and  Sanskrit,  and  Paisi-Gujarati  with 
English,  Marathi.  and  Hindustani. 

{Specimen  verse.    John  3  :  16.) 

©oQ,  w% 

ParNOHM,  .luMlin  WriKlit,  b.  Wcsthnmp- 
tim,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  April  2f)lh,  1824;  grad- 
iiatedal  Willi;uiis  Colleire  1848;  sailed  April  24, 
IS.TO,  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  1!.  C.  F.  M., 
for  Turkey.  He  was  stationed  at  Nicomedia 
and  IJardezag  doing  general  missionary  work 
in  Northern  Biihynia.  For  thirty  years  he 
labored  witli  uiiMagging  zeal,  "  never  so  well 
contented  as  when  upon  those  tours  among  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  disirict  he  traversed  so 
often,  that  he  might  preach  Clirist  to  those  who 
knew  Him  not."  "Brave  enough  and  cool 
enough  to  lead  an  army,  he  carried  with  him  no 
weapon  save  the  gospel  of  peace, and  with  this  he 
had  successfully  disarmed,  through  a  long  series 
of  j'ears,  all  the  opposition  he  met."  He  was  on 
Ids  rL-luru  from  a  missionary  tour  with  Dudu- 
kian,  a  ehureh-member,  when  they  stopped  near 
an  encampment  of  Yuruks,  a  nomadic  tribe  of 
herdsmen.  While  .Mr.  Par.sons  and  his  com- 
)iaiiion  were  asleep  thev  were  attacked  by  three 
Yuruks  and  shot,  'llie  men  were  arrested, 
and  the  leader  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life;  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  .secure 
the  execution  of  a  Moslem  for  the  murder  of  a 
Christian.  Mr.  Parsons  die<l  August,  1880,  leav- 
inga  wife  and  four  children.  The  scene  at  the 
funenil  bore  witness  to  the  power  of  the  man, 
and  the  success  of  his  methods  of  resisting  evil. 
In  a  region  where  a  few  years  ago  the  mission- 
aries were  hooted  and  stoned,  there  was  at  his 
burial  an  outpouring  of  tlie  whole  population. 
The  immense  crowd  listened,  amid  their  tears, 
to  tender  words  of  eulogy  spoken  by  native 
Christians.  The  vicar  of  the  Armenian  patri- 
arch, a  native  of  Hardezag,  was  present  from 
Constantinople,  and  made  an  address,  bearing 
witness,  after  a  friendsliip  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  to  his  "spotless  life." 

ParNoiiN,  l..cvi,  b.  at  Goshen,  Ma.s.s., 
U.  S.  A..  July  18th,  1702,  graduated  at  Middle- 
bury  College  1814,  sailed  November  8d,  1819, 
with  Pliny  Fisk  for  the  East,  under  the  Amer- 
ican Board.  Hcarrived  at  Jerusalem  February 
17lh,  1820,  the  lirst  Protestant  missiomiry  who 
ever  entered  that  city  to  make  it  the  permanent 
field  of  his  labors.  He  sailed  with  Mr.  Fisk 
from  Smyrna  for  Egyjit,  for  the  restoration  of 
his  impaired  health,  but  died  at  Alexandria, 
February  lOtli,  1822.  Great  respect  was  shown 
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him  nt  his  fiiiieml  l)y  many  persons  from  dlil^tr- 
fiit  imtious. 

I*HN(><»(>,  .liiiiit'M.— Work    in    Moxlco 
Till'  (tos|)cl  in  Alcxico.     An  individual  m' 
curried  on  in  Toliicii  iindoihcr  towns  of  ' 
l)y  .Iiinx'S   I'liHcoi'  from    lH(i,S  till  Ids 
IWH,  anil  then  ontruslud  to  a  son  an(  r. 

Pri'scnl    luadi|uarliMs:  San    Tclnio.  .  no 

rcfiular  orpini/.alion,  1ml  rcci'ivi's  fluids  ....ougli 
jlr.  John  Mercor,  (Jlitherou,  Laucasliire,  Eng- 
land. 

Janit's  Pascoc,  It.  in  lli'Uslon,  Cornwall, 
Enjrland,  1S41,  was  educatrd  in  tin;  Jsimliial 
Academy,  wlii'ro  lii!  was  convLMli'd.  In  1858 
hi'  wont  as  midsldpsniiin  on  a  sidlinu-vcssi'l 
to  Madras  and  Hurmah,  and  tlirou.!;!)  his  ilforts 
the  ship,  wliiih  left  Knjrlanil,  "a  very  lloatiiig 
hell,"  so  vile  and  hlasphemoiis  were  laptain, 
crew,  and  iias-sengers,  was  so  changed  that  it  re- 
turned "a  Hoaling  Heiliel." 

In  18(55  he  went  lo  Jle.xieo  in  connection  with 
nsilver-mininj; company,  hoinngthiil  this  would 
prove  the  long-desired  opening  for  missionary 
work.  After  various  vicissitudes  he  was  ahle 
to  sow,  in  18(18,  the  first  gospel  .seed  Ity  giving 
to  his  emi)loyecs,  in  turn,  a  Spanish  Uible, 
furidshed  him  hy  ^Ir.  John  fiercer,  an  old 
friend  in  England.  The  depressing  effect  on 
business  of  tlie  Franco-Prussian  war  gave  him 
opportunity  for  evangelical  work.whicli  aroused 
the  hostility  of  his  employers,  and  resulted,  in 
18T!l,iu  the  commencement  of  his  distinctive  mis- 
sion work.  His  first  imlilic  service  was  held  in 
Toluca,  Fehruary,  1873.  Three  years  later 
there  were  hundreds  of  Protestants  there,  active 
in  s|ireadiiig  the  gospel.  JMrs.  Pascoe  gave  her 
husband  invahnihle  help.  Print ing-pres.ses  were 
.set  up  at  Tohica  and  San  Telino.  and  Iractpub- 
lishing  was  begun.  In  adjoining  towns  and 
villages  many  per.sons  received  the  truth  in  the 
face  of  great  perils.  In  November,  1875,  Mrs. 
Pascoe  died  under  the  intentional  maltreatment 
of  a  Mexican  doctor.  The  ^Mission  to  the  Indians 
was  started  at  San  Telmo  in  1878. 

There  are  now  thousands  of  Protestants 
where,  when  Mr.  Pascoe  began  his  work,  there 
was  not  one.  Toluca  and  San  Telmo,  by  means 
of  the  printing  work,  have  become  household 
words  throughout  the  republic.  Mr.  Pascoe 
died  November,  1888,  and  the  work  inaugurated 
by  him  is  coniinued  under  the  general  suiier- 
intendence  of  ^Mr.  John  Mercer. 

PHNlitii     or     AO;linn    Vorfiioii.— The 

Pashlu  belongs  lo  the  Iranic  l)ranch  of  the 
Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  is  sjioken  in 
Afghanistan,  where  it  is  al.so  called  Afghani. 
A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished at  Serampore  as  early  as  in  1818.  In 
1833  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  also  published  at  Serampore.  A  new 
translation  was  underlaken  by  the  Rev.  U. 
Clark,  but  only  the  Gospel  of  John  was  pub- 
lished in  1857,  at  Agra.  In  18(53  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  made  by  the  Rev. 
I.  LiH'wcnlhal,  a  convert  from  Judaism,  was 
published  by  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  He  was  about  to  commence  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  when  he  was  killed 
in  1864.  The  work  of  translation  was  resumed 
by  the  Revs.  T.  P.  riughes  and  T.  J.  L.  Mayes 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  latter, 
who  is  aided  by  Quazi  Abdur  Rahman,  trans- 
lated considerable' portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  his  version  of  the  Psalms  was  issued 
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bv  the  Urilisli   and  Foreign   Bible  Society  in 

■<1.      In    1883    a    revision    ciminditi'c    was 

uied  under  the  presidency  of  \\w  Hisbop  of 

jahore;  and  in  1888  the  New'  Testament,  trans- 

ated  by  Mr.  .Mayer  and  revised  by  the  Revs. 

\V.  Jukes  and  W'  Tliwaites,  was  published  by 

the  above  Society    by   the  j)hoto-lithographic 

process. 

{Specimen  verse.    John  3  :  10.) 

(Sjf   «J^    CjJij^i    'J^^  <:?^J^  '^  ')^ 

'J  <^3j  ^y^  ^^  '^  <3<*  «**  *r  " 

PnMiimalHi,  a  city  In  Madras,  British  In- 
dia, Smiles  southwest  of  Madras  City,  on  the 
railwav  to  Tuticorin.  Climate  healthy;  average 
animal  temperature,  85  F'.;  rainfall,  35  inches. 
Population  of  city  ami  district,  8.5,000  (includ- 
ing outstalions),'  Hindus,  Moslems,  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants.  Languages,  Tamil, 
Teliign,  Ilindnslaid.  Natives  poor,  illileiate 
farmers,  slowly  improving.  Mission  station 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1845);  1  ordained  mi.ssioniiry,  1 
unordained,  1  missionary's  wife,  3'2  miiivc 
helpers,  2  out-stalions,  1  church,  140  churi'h- 
members,  1  priiuing  establishment,  1  theologi- 
cal seminary,  10  students,  5  .schools,  411)  scliol- 
ars. 

PutiiKoneM  or  Rl  CHrmcn,  a  town  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  South  America,  on  the 
Rio  Negro,  18  miles  from  its  month;  a  medi- 
cal nu.s.sion  of  the  South  American  Mission- 
ary Society  (1804),  with  a  church  and  dispen- 
sarj'  under  the  care  of  an  ordained  physician. 
The  work  is  carried  on  among  the  Patago- 
nians,  and  also  among  the  Spanish-speaking 
races. 

I'titliH,  a  city  in  Bengal,  India,  on  the 
Ganges,  32C  nules  northwest  of  Calcutta.  The 
town  is  extensive,  but  its  si  reels  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  its  houses  irregularly  built,  of  many 
materials.  It  is  on  the  East  Indian  R.  R.,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  opium  trade,  (.'linnile  said 
to  be  uidieallhy,  but  ihe  natives  are  strong  and 
well.  Population,  158.000,  Hindus,  a  few  !Mo8- 
lems.  Langtniges,  Hindi,  Urdu,  Bengali.  Mis- 
sion station  Bajitisl  Missionary  Society  (1808- 
1810);  4  oidained  nnssionaries.'S  single  ladies, 
11  native  helpeis,  !)  oul-stalions,  4  native,  2 
Eurojiean  churches,  08  native  church-mem- 
bers, 1  girls'  day-school,  25  .scholars. 

PatniNhiir'lwoli,  a  station  of  the  Gossner 
!>Mssionary  Society  among  the  Kols,  Bengal, 
India  (1809),  with  12,775  church-members. 

PattcrHon,  Alexander,  a  native  of 
Leith,  Scotland;  sent  out  by  the  Scottish  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  explore  Tartary  1802,  ac- 
companied bj'  Henry  Brunton.  On  arriving  at 
St.  Peter.sburg  he  met  so  nniny  discourage- 
ments that  he  felt  inclined  to  turn  back,  when 
he  unexpectedly  found  a  friend  in  the  lord  of 
the  emperor's  bedchamber,  M.  Novassilgoff. 
Passports  were  given  him,  and  full  liberty 
granted  to  travel  through  the  empire,  and  select 
any  place  as  a  residence  agreeable  to  him.   The 
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Kovcrnniciit  iiIho  giive  them  ii  larjjc  Rnuit  of 
mini,  uiul  pcnni.sNion  to  kvv\)  iiiulcr  llii^lr  cari! 
iiiiil  iiislriiutioii  any  of  lilt!  Tartar  youths  they 
iiiighl  runsoiii  from  lliu  'rarlars,  iiiiiil  Iht-y  wuru 
Iwciity-lhivi'  years  of  ai^e. 

They  chose  a  Mohaiiiiiiediin  villiif^e  eallcil 
ICara.ss  us  the  plaee  for  the  eommeiieeiiieiit  of 
their  luissloii,  which  coiitaiiieil  over  5110  iiihahi- 
laiit.s.  Both  the  iiiissloiiaries  studied  the  Tartar 
laii!zuai,'e.  As  soon  us  tlieyhegaii  eirciiluliiig 
sonic  tracts  they  had  wrillcn  in  the  laiijjimije 
great  interest  wasexciled,  und  discussions  arose 
us  to  the  merits  of  Clirist  and  .Moliummed,  and 
niuiiy  persons  of  rank  lieeanie  interested  in  the 
teacliinirs  of  the  gospel. 

In  IHor)  Mr.  I'uilerson  liadihe  joy  of  seeing  sev- 
eral of  the  runsomed  youths  enihriuu^  Clirisliun 
ity  and  lie  liaptized.  They  also  went  with  him 
on  his  journeys,  acting  as  interpreters.  In  181(( 
the  mission  was  making  such  progress  iiniong 
the  people  timt  the  Alohaminedan  priests  he- 
came  iilurmed,  und  aroused  the  hitter  'st  oi)p()- 
sitioii.  The  Mohammedan  Irilies  south  of  Kura.ss 
were  so /calous  that  they  threalencl  to  kill  all 
wholiore  the  Christian  name.  The  .Mohamme- 
dan .schools  wc^rc  crowded  with  Kcholiirs,  who 
were  taught  to  read  thai  they  might  defend  the 
faith. 

In  1813  the  missionaries  were  obliged  to  move 
to  the  fortified  town  Georghievisk,  ahout  iiO 
miles  from  Kurass,  on  account  of  the  constunt 
irruptions  of  hostile!  Tartars.  While  here  the 
translation  and  binding  of  the  New  Testament 
were  liiiished.  In  1814  the  mi.ssionaries  again 
went  back  to  Karass.  In  1810  Mr.  Patterson 
took  with  him  one  of  the  ransomed  slaves  and 
unide  a  tour  through  the  Crimea,  distributing 
tracts  and  Tartar  Testaments.  The  journey  al- 
most cost  him  his  life,  but  be  felt  aniply  repaid 
in  the  reception  he  met  from  all  classes  of 
people.  Ill  1835,  (m  account  of  the  anti-bibli- 
cal revolution  in  Hiissia  aud  restrietions  by  the 
government,  the  mission  was  transferred  to 
other  tielils. 

PultCNon,  John  Coleridge,  the  mis- 
sionary bishop  and  martyr  of  Melanesia,  b. 
London,  England,  April  3d,  1837.  Ilis  father 
was  Sir  .lobn  Pattesoii,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish judge,  and  his  mother  a  niece  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  the  jioet.  He  was  educated 
at  Otiery  St.  5lary,  Devonshire,  183.5-37;  at 
Eton  1838;  Haliol  ('ollcge,  O.xford,  graduating 
B.  A. ,184.5.  In  1849  be  obtained  a  scholarship 
in  ;\Ierton  (College.  Through  his  .schooldays 
he  took  high  rank  as  a  linguist.  After  graduat- 
ing he  travelled  in  1851  in  Swit/erlaiid,  Home, 
and  Germany  as  tutor  to  an  Kiiglish  family. 
Ill  18.53  be  became  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College. 
In  1853  he  was  eiirale  of  Altingtoii,  und  in  1854 
wus  ordained.  In  1855,  JIunib  39lli,  he  sailed 
with  Bishop  Selwyn  to  the  Melanesian  Islands, 
in  the  South  Pacific.  During  the  voyage  he 
aefpiired  the  Maori  laiiguajfc.  For  five  years  he 
was  assistant  to  the  bishop  m  conducting  a  train- 
ing school  for  native  assistants.  In  1801  he  was 
made  bishop  of  the  Melane.sian  Islands.  Pos- 
ses.sing  great  linguistic  talent,  lie  translated  the 
Bible,  and  reduced  to  writing  and  grammar 
several  languages  which  before  had  only  been 
spoken.  His  heiuhiuarters  after  being  ap- 
pointed bisliop  were  at  Mota,  from  which  be 
made  freepient  excursions,  and  voj'ages  to  the 
other  islands  of  his  diocese  In  the  mission  ship, 
"The   Southern   Cross,"  exerting   himself    m 


various  ways  for  the  good  of  the  people.  He 
not  only  preached,  bin  taught  the  natives  useful 
arts.  Ill  lime  of  sickness  he  was  their  iihysieian, 
watching  and  nursing  them,  and  b^'  love  and 
kindness  striving  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledgi! 
and  worshii)  of  Ihe  true  God.  After  one  ;)f 
these  visits  to  Nackapii,  an  island  of  the  Santa 
Crii/,  group,  some  traders  having  painted  their 
ship  in  imitation  of  the  bishop's  ship,  had 
through  this  artifice  been  able  to  kidnap  some 
of  the  imtivcs  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them 
to  the  ])lanlulioiis  of  t^ueenslund  and  Fiji, 
When  the  iiiissioniiry  ship,  as  it  cruised  among 
llie  islands,  again  apiiroaclicd  >Jacka])u,  some 
of  the  islanders  mislukiiig  it  for  the  kidiiapjiing 
craft,  deleriiiined  to  avenge  themselves.  The 
bishop,  unsuspicious,  lowered  his  boat,  and  went 
to  meet  tliciii  coming  in  their  canoes.  Accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  they  askc'd  him  to  get  into 
one  of  their  bouts,  which  he  did,  and  was  taken 
to  the  shore.  He  was  never  seen  alive  again. 
Immediate  .search  was  made,  and  his  body 
found,  pierced  with  live  wounds  anil  wrapped 
ill  a  coarse  mat,  with  a  ])alm  leaf  laid  over  the 
breast.  When  Parliament  met  iie.M  Ihe  (iuccn 
made  touching  reference  to  his  iintiinely  end. 
He  is  described  as  being  in  curly  life  "gentle 
and  refined  in  manner,  scholarly  in  his  tastes, 
devout,  at  the  same  lime  brave,  earnest,  vigor- 
ous, full  of  enthusiasm,  being  a  leader  and 
favorite  at  school  in  all  athletic  sports  by  reason 
of  his  elastic  strength  of  body  and  skill  in  ma- 
nii)ulation."  All  these  (lualities  were  needed, 
and  all  brought  to  liis  aid,  when  in  later  years 
lie  was  at  once  friend,  i)reaclier,  navigator, 
teacher,  and  exemplar  in  the  useful  arts  to  the 
Jlelanesian  tribes. 

I'ayiiv,  John,  was  appointed  by  the  For- 
eign Committee  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  the  United  States  to  Africa, 
August  11th,  1830,  and  sailed  May,  1837,  reach- 
ing ('ape  Palmas,Wcst  Africa, on  the  4th  of  .Inly 
foMowing.  He  was  consecrated  missionary  bish- 
op July  ilth, 1851, and  resigned  theotllcein  1871. 
During  this  jjcriod  of  thirty-four  years  he  was  a 
faithful  and  laborious  worker,  both  as  a  mis- 
sionary and  bishop.  In  his  last  report  but  one  he 
said:  "  For  myself,  1  fear  that  little  ability  re- 
mains to  aid  directly  this  gloricais  work.  Tliirt}'- 
tliree  years'  connection  with  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  portions  of  the  globe  has  left  me  the 
mere  wreck  of  a  man.  But  1  claim  that  in 
devoting  iny.self  to  preachingamoiig  Ihe  Gentiles 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  1  was  no  fool. 
On  tilt!  contrary,  I  did  obey  literally  the  com- 
mand of  iiiy  Lord.  I  did  follow  the  veiy  foot- 
steps of  apostles,  martyrs,  and  prophets."  He 
died  at  Oak  Grove,  Wesimoreland  Co.,  Va, 
October  33d,  1874,  aged  (iO.  The  Foreign  Com- 
mittee in  a  minute  adopted  say:  "  Through 
thirty-three  years  he  labored  and  siifl'ered,  oft- 
times  in  great  bodily  weakness,  yielding  never 
until  his  powers  were  exhausted,  ofttimes  amid 
the  deepest  attliction  of  sickness  and  death  in 
his  own  household  or  in  the  hou.sehold  of  his 
fellow-missionaries.  To  him  as  the  head  of  the 
mi.ssion  all  these  tilings  came  as  a  great  weight 
of  sorrow  on  his  heart.  The  Committee  desire 
to  record  this  minute  of  afTectionate  regard,  and 
to  join  in  a  tribute  of  jiraise  and  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  the  grace  wliich  led  His  departed 
servant  to  consecrate  to  Him  in  untiring  devo- 
tion alUiis  powers  of  soul  and  body,  and  for  the 
measure  of  success  which  attended  his  life-long 
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InlKirs."  At  the  lime  of  lila  rcsipnutlon  tlie 
lIoiiHt'of  IJisliops  rirogiii/.c'd  his  long,  faithful, 
and  iinluoiiM  services. 

l*cil-lfil<Uil  (Piijn-rndja  or  Pea  Uidge).  a 
small  town  in  Itatukluiid,  Northwe.st  Siiinalra, 
on  the  upper  course  of  llie  Kast  Hulang  Kiver. 
i^Iissiou  slnlion  of  the  Uheidsh  Jlissionary 
Siiciely;  'i  missionaries,  !i,1»!S;t  luumliers,  J.UtiO 
conununicnnis,  'Ml  school cliildren. 

IN'iiN*',  l..<»rfiiv.<»  Wiirriiior,  h.  Hins- 
dale, Mass.,  L'.  S.  A.,  May  2(llh,  ISOlt;  gnidu- 
aled  at  llan)illon  College  IH-2H:  slu<lie(l  law 
three  years;  gradualeil  al  Aulitirn  'I'lieological 
Senniiary  IS;!!!;  embarUed  as  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Hoard  August  !J(ltli,  18ij4;  e.\- 
jilored  Cyprus,  and  commenced  a  .station  al  Lav- 
naea.  lie  was  attacked  wiili  liilious  remiltenl 
fever,  and  on  llie  Iwcniy  tirsi  day  of  the  disease, 
after  an  agonizing  convulsion,  died  Auiiiisl 
a^^lli,  lH;i9.  ••  Preaching  was  his  inosi  deligl'ilful 
employment.  He  h.'ul  ac(pnred  a  facilily  in  Iho 
Oreek  language,  aiul  an  accpiainliince  with  its 
granunar  and  idioms,  which  were  most  accurate 
and  valuable.  This  rare  and  rapid  progress  in 
the  language  had  been  facilitated  by  his  labor  in 
com))osing  an  extended  griimmar  of  Hie  .Modern 
Greek  language,  which  he  liad  nearly  finished 
and  translated  into  tircek  before  his  sickness. 
He  had  lu'ojeotcd  Ihe  i)reparalion  of  a  'Life  of 
Christ,'  which  was  approved  by  his  missionary 
brethron  of  Ihe  Levant.  The  liist  work  he  com- 
pleted was  a  valuable  treatise  on  Ihe  Christian 
Sabbath." 

Pedl  or  (itepcdi  Version.— The  Pcdi 
belongs  to  the  Hantu  family  of  African  lan- 
guages, and  is  Ihe  common  dialect  of  the  North 
Transvaal.  The  tribes  who  s|H'ak  Ihe  language 
are  Uakatla,  lielobedu,  l}akaiu)a,  luul  some 
others,  numbering  from  14(1,000  to  100,000,  of 
wlKau  about  7,000  people  are  able  to  read.  Al 
the  recpiest  of  the  Uev.  C.  Kroihe,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Berlin  Mi.ssion  in  North  Transvaal, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  publislieil 
a  vei-siou  of  the  New  Testament  in  1889  at 
London. 

Pccl,  Lyinnii    Bert,  b.  Cornwall,  Vt., 
U.    S.    A..    March     1st.    1809;    graduated    at 
Middlebury  College  1834,  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  1837 ;  was  accepted  as  a  missionary  of 
the  A.  li.  C.  F.  JI.,  but  detained  ou  account  of 
the  lack  of  funds,  and  labored  over  a  j'etir  in  its 
service  at  home;  sailed  July  Oth,  1839,  reaching 
Baukok   May  38lh,   1840.      There  he  labored 
over  si.\  years  among  Ihe  Chinese  who  had  im- 
migrated thither,  siteaking  the  Amoy  language. 
In  August,  1840,  he  wa.s  transferred"  fronV  Siimi 
to  China,  and  was  stationed  at  Foo  Chow.     As 
a  pioneei  in  that  field,  where  peculiar  difliculties 
were  encountered,  he  was  very  successfid  in  his 
ellorts  to  reach  the  people  by  means  of  s<hools, 
preachiu^,    jireparation,    aiid    distribution    of 
books.     In  July,  1850,  .Mrs.  Peet  died,  and  he 
returned  with  his  two  children  to  the  Uidled 
States.     Having  again  married,  he  re-embarked 
Octobei,  1858,  foi  China.    In  addition  to  his 
other  labors  he  held  for  several  years  an  early 
morning  service  dady  at  the  Niintai  Church. 
His  health  failing,  he  returned  home  again  in 
1871,  and  resided  at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  where 
his  death  occurred  Janmiry  Uth,  1.S78.     Several 
days  before  his  dcalli  lie  dictated  messages  to 
bis  fellow-laborers  at  Foo  Chow,  saying:  "  My 
heart  is  with  the  dear  missionaries  at  Foo  Chow, 


and  the  native  C'hrlslians,  and  with  all  mission- 
aries throighout  the  world." 

I'eKii,  a  town  in  Burma,  Farlher  India; 
the  fcnnier  cai>ital  of  Ihe  kiiigdoTii  of  Pegu,  4(t 
miles  northeast  of  Hangoon,  on  the  railrtiad  to 
■Mandalay.  The  iiihabilanis  are  largely  Talaings 
(Telugus)  <u'  Peguans.  Mi.ssion  station  of  tlie 
Anu'rican  Baptist  .Missioniuy  L'nion;  1  female 
nussionary,  4  native  helpers,  4  outslations,  :i 
self-supporting  clunchcs,  l:i9  church-mcndiers, 
3  schools,  I'JS  scholars. 

I'eKii  Veri«l«ni.— The  Pegu  belongs  to  the 
]\Ion-Anam  fandly  of  liulo-Cliiiui  languages, 
iukI  isspokeii  in  the  |>royiiu'eof  Pegu.  Alrans- 
lation  of  the  New  Tesianienl,  made  by  Iho 
Uev.  llaswell  of  Ihe  Baptist  .Missionary  So- 
ciety, was  indilished  al  .Mcuilmein  in  1847,  for 
the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

(8j>eciinen  verse.    Gal.  5:1.) 
oce\  6o^oco  s'S^  ;  oDCj  i  ^to  ocxx) :  obo^ 


I'ekiiii;,  the  capital  of  China,  situated 
on  a  plain  alunit  Vi  miles  southwest  of  the 
Pei-ho,  in  latitude  39  54  30  north,  longitude 
110  21  east,  is  an  ancient  and  historiccily.  Its 
niimc  means  Northern  Capital,  in  opi)osilion  to 
Nanking,  which  was  Ihe  caiiilal  for  a  lime,  and 
it  became  the  seat  of  government  under  Kublai 
Khan  in  1204  a.d.,  and  has  conlimied  to  be  Ihe 
capital  ever  since,  except  dining  the  years  when 
the  emperors  held  their  court  at  Nanking  ((|.v.). 
The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  with  a 
retaining  wall.  There  is  the  inner  or  jManchu 
city,  where  Ihe  palace,  government  luuldings, 
and  barracks  arc,  snrroiuided  with  a  wall  of  an 
average  height  of  50  feet  ami  a  circumference  of 
14  nules;  added  on  to  this  at  the  south  is  Ihe 
outer  or  t-'hinese  city,  surrounded  by  one  of  the 
finest  walls  aroimd  any  city  of  the  world— 10 
miles  in  circuit,  30  feet  nigh,  15  feet  broad  at  the 
top  and  30  feet  at  the  ground,  pierce<l  with  16 
gates,  each  one  surmounted  with  a  many-storied 
tower  100  feet  high,  with  embrasures  for  cannon. 
Within  both  walls  is  inclosed  about  26  square 
miles,  and  with  Ihe  numerous  public  buildmgs, 
the  palaces,  pagodas,  temples,  with  its  broad 
avenues,  the  lofty  gates  and  massive  wall,  Pe- 
king has  challenged  the  wonder  of  all  visitors 
since  the  stories  of  Marco  Polo  gave  him  an 
unjust  reputation  as  a  second  Munchausen. 
Within  the  Manchu  city  a  snndler  inclosurc, 
the  Prohibited  citj',  of  three  miles  in  circuit,  sur- 
rounds the  palaces  of  the  emperor  and  his 
consort.  The  age  of  the  city  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  has  been  built  and  rebuilt  many 
times,  luid  now  is  not  at  the  zenith  of  its  mag- 
nilicence,  which  it  attained  at  Ihe  lime  of  the 
EmiKTor  Kanghi.  It  is  the  best  example  of  an 
Asiatic  city  now  extant.  The  ]>opuIation  is  of 
a  most  varied  character.  Chinese  predominate, 
but  Manchus  are  numerous,  and  Kalmucks, 
Tartiirs,  Koreans,  Russians,  and  representatives 
of  almost  every  country  of  Central  Asia  are 
found  in  the  crowds  that  throng  its  streets,  and 
add  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  its  api>ear- 
ance  by  their  motley  garb  and  diversified  colors 
in  dress.    The  number  of  inhabiUmts  has  beca 
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variously  eslimiitPil  from  1,000,000  to  !1000,0()() 
—  Iliu  mean  butwcuii  tliusi'  two  fsiiiii'ili's  is  (irdli- 
iilily  cornet.  Hy  reas(»ii  of  tiic  laclv  of  any  lull 
spires  or  huildingH,  I  he  view  from  a  (listiinee  is 
not  iniposin,!;,  the  only  prominent  luiiUliniisheiiiR 
the  t'loek  Tower,  where  ii  wa'.er  ehuk  measures 
the  time,  and  the  Hell  Tower,  whose  ancient 
bell  (cast  A.I).  140(i),  the  larijesi  suspended 
bell  in  llie  world(ia0,(K)0  lbs.  weight),  tolls  forih 
l\u)  watches  of  the  nij!;ht.  Of  (he  many  note- 
wortiiy  buildings,  none  are  of  such  interest  to  the 
inis-iio'nary  as  the  altars  where  the  emperor 
otTers  worship  to  Heaven  and  to  the  Karth.  (ISee 
('onfucianisni.)  The  Allar  to  Heaven  stands  to 
the  left  of  the  south  ^nH\  within  the  Chinese 
ciiy;  the  Allar  to  Karth  is  wiiboul  the  walls,  to 
the  north  of  the  ^[anehu  city.  Separated  only 
by  a  wall  from  the  Allar  to  Heaven,  is  (he 
"'.Vltar  of  L'rtiyer  for  drain,"  often  wrongly 
called  the  Temple  to  Heaven,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  the  East.  Its 
triple,  dome  shaped  roofs  lowered  100  feet 
high,  nud  were  covered  with  blue  porcelain  tiles. 
Its  b-isu  was  a  triple  terraced  allar  of  while 
marble.  Jiarge  teakwood  pillars  arranpd  in 
circular  rows  .supported  its  roofs,  and  it  was 
inclosed  with  windows,  shaded  with  blinds  of 
blue  ulass  rods.  The  destruction  of  this  temple 
by  tire  in  the  fall  of  IH-fl)  was  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  visitation  of  tlie  wrath  of  Heaven 
upon  th(,'  enip'.M'or  himself.  Xot  only  is  \vorshi|> 
paid  to  Heaven,  but  th';  temples  of  almost  every 
form  of  religious  belief  are  found  here.  Islam  is 
represented  i)y  the  mosque  outside  of  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  Imperial  city,  in  the  midst 
of  a  number  of  Mohammedan  Turks  who  came 
from  TurkestiUi  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Not 
far  from  the  mosipie,  to  the  .soutliwcst,  is  an 
old  Portuguese  church,  and  inside  of  the  Man- 
rhu  city,  west  of  the  Forbidden  city,  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  The  Greek"  Church, 
Protestivntisra,  Buddhism,  and  all  the  pantheon 
of  Chinese  gods  ftnd  deified  heroes  Imvo  their 
respective  houses  of  worship. 

In  the  limited  space  at  the  disposal  of  this 
article  no  more  than  a  mere  mention  can  be 
made  of  the  Sacritlcial  Hall  to  I'onfucius;  the 
moiunnenl  to  the  lama  who  died,  some  say  was 
murdered,  at  Peking;  the  examination  hall;  and 
the  i)arks  and  artiticial  lakes  with  which  succes- 
sive emperoi-s  have  beautified  the  city.  The 
ruins  of  the  Summer  Palace,  which  "was  de- 
Htroved  by  the  allied  French  and  English  forces 
during  the  occupation  of  the  city  in  1800,  lie  to 
the  northwest  of  the  city,  about  7  miles  away. 
Here  small  hills  with  intervening  vales  had  Ik'cii 
beautified  with  pleasure  houses  and  bowera  in 
the  best  of  Chinese  style,  anil  in  the  various 
buildings  were  coUectecl  the  treasures  of  many 
dynasties  and  monarchs;  a  rich  booty  they 
proved  to  the  wanton  pillage  of  the  soldiers. 

The  streets  of  Peking  are  in  general  wide  and 
spacious.  The  centre  is  sometimes  paved  and 
is  somewhat  higher  than  at  the  sides.  In  sum- 
mer the  dust  from  the  unpaved  portion,  and  in 
winter  the  mnd,  make  them  intensely  disagree- 
able to  the  passer-by.  No  foreign  mcrciiants 
are  allowed  to  carry  on  business  in  Peking,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  city  is  entirely  dilTcrent  from 
that  of  the  other  Chinese  cities  where  ccmimerce 
brings  a  distincfive  European  element  and  settle- 
ment. The  climate  is  healthy,  but  subject  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  drj'ness 
for  ten  months  of  the  year  is  bard  to  bear. 
Peking  Mandarin,  us  the  langunge  of  the  capit<d 


is  rnllcd,  is  the  standard  language  of  the  empire, 
(For  an  account  of  this  dialect,  and  for  the 
history  of  missionary  work  at  Peking,  see  article 
Oil  China.) 

Mission  station  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(North),  lHU;t;  5  niis.sionaries  (H  married),  3 
missionary  physicians  (1  married),  1  female 
jilivsician,  !!  female  niis.sionaries,  '2'.i  native 
liefpeis,  :!  churches,  18;l  conimunicants,  7  boys' 
schools,  (it)  scholais,  2  girls'  schools,  Ii4  scholars, 
'2  boarding  schools,  04  scholais,  ISO  Sabbatll- 
.scholars,  18,040  oiit-iiatients  (1888-810  in  the 
hospital,  and  155  in-palieiils.  A.  Ii.  C.  F.  M. 
(1804);  !t  missionaries  (1  married),  'J  female 
inissionaiics.  'J  boys"  schools,  1  girls'  boarding- 
school,  :10  piiiiils.  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli, 
r.  S.  A.;  mission  house  and  ^chapels.  ]\letbod- 
ist  El>iscopal  ('hni<li  (Nortli);  10  iiiissioiiaiics, 
1)  assistant  missionaries.  4  I'eliiale  mi.ssioiiaries 
(in  the  district  5(10  mcinbcrs),  "J  theological 
schools,  40  students,  )l  highschools,  180  stud- 
ents, 7  <lav-scliools,  44  stuilinls,  Ii  Sabbath- 
!<cli(«)ls,  400  scholars.  E.  M.  S.  (E.  1801,  W. 
1S78);  4  missionaries,  !!  female  missionaiies,  217 
meinbers.  'J  Sabbath-schools,  1!!0  scholars.  4  dii}'- 
.schools,  .W  .scholars.  S.  P.  G.  (1880);  1  nii.ssiim- 
iiry,  180  Chinese  inembers. 

IVkji,  caiiital  of  Krepcland,  Slave  Coast, 
West  Africa;  was  in  1851  the  starting-point  of 
the  North  German  Mission  in  this  region,  and 
has  still  a  small  coiigrcgalion. 

l*eiiiiiiK  or  l*riii<>e  «»rWiili>i«*  ImIiiikI 

lies  at  lh(^  north  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
iMalacca,  and  is  one  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
lielonging  to  England,  It  contains  100  scpiare 
miles,  and  has  a  rich,  fcrlile  soil,  where  tropical 
fruits  and  spices  are  iiiltivated.  'I'bc  climate  is 
healthy,  and  rain  falls  every  month  in  the  year. 
Georgetown,  the  capital,  at  the  iiorlheastcrn 
end  of  the  island,  is  the  .seat  of  governnieiit  for 
Malacca  and  Singaiiore  as  well,  'i'lic  jirovince 
of  Wclleslev,  on  the  ]H'ninsiila  opiiosite  Peniing, 
together  with  the  Dlndings,  are  included  in  its 
aiiminislrative  district.  Poinilalion  (1881'>,  84,- 
724  Malays,  07,820  Chinese,  12,058  natives  of 
India,  anil  074  whites.  Mission  station  of  the 
8.  P.  G. ;  1  missionary,  50  conimunicants. 

I'eiifU'lcl,    Tliornlnn    Biirrlow,    b. 

Aldcn,  N.  Y.,  U.  8.  A.,  October  2d,  1834; 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  his  early 
consecialion  to  the  iiiLssionary  work  is  traceable 
jiriniarily  to  an  address  of  Dr.  Scudder,  of 
which  is  found  this  niemoiiiiidum:  "Dr.  Scud- 
der asked  me  to  become  a  missionary,  and  go 
to  India  and  help  him;  and  I  intend  to.  T.  B. 
Pciilield,  April  IGll),  1840."  He  gradualed  at 
Oberlin  College  in  1856,  and  studied  two  years 
in  Union  Theological  Seniiuary,  New  York. 
While  lliere  be  was  active  in  city-mission  work, 
devoting  to  it  a  portion  of  each  day.  Returning 
to  Oberlin  he  spent  jiart  of  a  year  in  tlieological 
studj',  and  graduated  in  1858.  The  wav  not 
being  open  to  go  to  India,  his  cliosen  field,  he 
went  to  .laniaica,  W.  I.,  under  the  American 
Mission  Association,  to  labor  among  the  eman- 
cipated negroes.  There  two  (binghteis  were 
born,  the  elder  surviving  1dm.  His  wife,  re- 
turning in  ill-hcaltli  to  Oberlin,  died  in  1863. 
Having  labored  for  seven  years  in  Jamaica,  he 
returned  to  the  United  Slates  in  1866,  again 
married,  and  November  7th,  the  same  year, 
sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
for  the  Madura  Mission.    In  1870,  the  cholera 
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nit;iii>j  violc'iilly,  lie  spciil  miicli  liino  in  (ulniln- 
islci'iiii;  iiicdiciiii'  Ic)  tile  sirk,  when  lie  witH  liini- 
M^ir  sli^'litly  ultHckcd.  I  lis  liciiltli  Imviri^'  soiiif- 
wliiit  iiupKivcd  liy  II  vimIi  Id  lh(>  Niuiiiiiriiiin,  ho 
resumed  his  niissinniiry  liihois.  In  ,lidy  he  rc- 
tlli'licd  from  II  tour  vi'ry  luuch  cxliiiiislcd,  and 
for  Mcvci.l  d;ivs  liis  MulTciiiijts  wcri'  .severe.  H(! 
tiled  Aunusi  HMh,  1H70.  .Mr.  \Viislil)urn.  iiuoliin; 
the  uicMioriiiiilinn  reNpeeliii^^  Dr.  Seudder  from 
n  scnip  of  jHiper  luueh  worn  mid  tiilleied,  siiys: 
"  'i'his  record  (wrilleii  wlieii  .Mr.  I'eiilield  was 
It  hoy  of  Iwclvi!)  Is  Ihe  key  lo  his  wliole  siilise- 
(jileiit  life,  lie  WHS  illliireiit  lUid  tielive  lo  the 
full  limil  of  his  slreui.Mh;  Ills  Jiid^rinent  was 
trust  woriliy,  mid  he  wiis  eiireful  most  fiiithfully 
to  <idmiiiisler  the  fuiiils  of  the  churc^lies  com- 
milted  to  Ills  limiils.  'riioiigh  he  had  lieeii  willi 
us  lull  Utile  more  ihmi  four  years,  his  diligeiuM! 
ill  a('i|uiriii<;  the  lMl)^Mia>;(!,  his  iielive  hiihil.s, 
and  Ills  ireiieroiis  assumption  of  tho  work  put 
upon  him,  ^riivi'  proini.se  of  a  fuluru  of  great 
u.sefulness." 

I'oilKliilit  II  t"wn  in  Tiismmila  (Australia), 
81  miles  norllnvesl,  of  liiiunceston.  Climate 
very  mild,  j;enial,  and  healthy.  Population, 
5,001),  Knj;lish,  (tiM'iiimis,  and  Chinese.  Laii- 
KUiige,  English.  Ueligioii,  I'roleslaiil,  Catholic. 
I'eopUMUoral,  prosperous.  Mission  station  I'nit- 
ed  Methodist  Free  (Miurclies  (IHiH);  a  ordained 
niis-sioiiarie.s,  1  missionary's  wife,  11  native  linlp- 
ors,  i)  out-statious,  iJ  churches,  l;>0  cliuruU- 
members. 

PeiitC<>Oi«t  DiilidH  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Churches  in  the  United  Stales.  Headipiarters, 
104  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  V.  S.  A.— 
The  Pentecost  Hands  wen;  oriianized  at  Parma, 
Mich.,  July  a^tli,  188r),  by  Uev.  V.  A.  I)akc, 
an  elder  hclongiug  to  the  Free  Methodist 
Church.  He  had  lieen  ])reaching  on  circuits 
and  travelling  districts  as  chairman  (presiding 
elder),  but  feeling  the  responsibility  upon  him, 
laid  down  his  regular  duties  ami  began  this 
work.  A  Free  Methodist  Society  was  organized 
at  Parmii,  and  turned  over  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  church.  The  work  was  started  on 
accoiuit  of  the  intiuy  young  people  in  the 
church  who  felt  led  to  gospel  work,  liut  were 
not  called  to  preach.  At  lirsl  the  intention 
was  only  to  do  home-mission  work, — going  to 
new  towns  and  localities  where  there  were  no 
Free  ^lethodist  societies,  and  organizing, 
building  churches,  and  establishing  the  church. 
Hut  in  this  intense,  essential  mission  work  the 
foreign  branch  of  the  work  developed,  until 
to-day  the  home  work  has  liecome  simply  a 
training-school  for  foreign-mission  work.  In 
Michigan  they  have  organized  8  niiw  .societies, 
and  in  Illinois  25,  in  which  are  10  church 
enterprises. 

There  arc  now  23  hands:  2  in  Africa,  1  in 
Norway,  1  in  Germany,  17  in  the  United  States, 
and  3  in  Canada.  The  missionaries  in  both 
home  and  foreign  fields  are  about  70  in  number. 

In  connection  with  the  Pentecost  Bands  has 
been  .started  an  institution  which  is  called 
"  The  Reapers' Home. "  Here  it  is  calculated 
to  train  the  children  of  foreign  missionaries, 
and  also  to  gather  in  orphan  and  dependent 
children  to  train  for  ini.ssion  work.  It  is 
started  on  the  principle  of  having  the  children 
"  bom  again  "  while  from  four  to  si .\  years  of 
age,  and  then  keeping  them  by  careful  watch- 
care  in  the  fear  of  God.  The  various  enterprises 
will  all  be  separate,  us  the  whole  work  is  started 


on  the  cottage  system.  The  "  Ueapers'  Home  " 
is  temiiorarily  located  now,  but  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  101  Frmikliii  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
The  leader  of  the  Ue.ipers'  (Iiinie  work  is 
.Mrs.  Ida  .M.  C.  Dake.  There  is  also  a  .Mission 
Traiiiiiig  work  in  St.  Louis,  .Mo.,  under  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  C.  \V.  Sherman.  The  oliject  of 
Ihiswork  is  IhiM'speelal  training  of  those  about 
to  stmt  for  foreign  llelds. 

The  otilcers  of  llic  band  are:  a  leader  in 
charge,  two  asslslmit  leaders  in  cliaige,  one  male 
ami  one  female,  a  foreigiiiuission  treasurer,  a 
general  book  ai;enl,  a  secretary,  and  leaders  of 
Ihe  Ueapers'  lluiiieanil  .Mission  Tiaiiiiiig  wiuk. 
Kacli  band  has  a  leader  and  asslslani  leader. 
When  several  hands  W(Mk  together  they  are 
called  a  Division,  and  <-ne  worker  is  called  tho 
Divisional  Leader.  Wiieii  work  is  opened  in 
a  foreiirii  nation  an  overseeing  leader  is  ap- 
pointed, wlio  is  called  the  National  Leader. 

'I'he  tirst  foreign  lield  opined  by  the  bands 
was  near  Colinar.  in  Elsass,  tiermaiiy.  Tlie 
leader  in  charge  went  there  in  the  suinniei'  of 
1889,  and  organized  a  Free  Methodist  class  and 
sent  a  Pentecost  Hand  to  continue  the  work. 
They  stayed  a  few  uionllis  and  returned,  n:id 
tile  work  has  since  been  in  the  charge  of  local 
leaders, 

Monrovia,  Liberia,  was  also  opened  in  the  fall 
of  1S81»  by  Hand  No.  3,  Klder  George  W. 
Clmpinan  and  his  wife  Mary  \V.  Chapman, 
and  C.  S.  Kerwood  The  wife  is  the  divisional 
leader.  During  the  year  Hrolher  Kerwood  has 
die<l.  and  his  iilaee  has  been  tilled  by  Hand  No. 
9,  Miss  Malic  North  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Torrence, 
making  four  workers  on  that  lield.  They  have 
an  iron  house  costing  ^1,500,  and  are  well 
equipped  for  work. 

Ill  the  fall  of  1800  Hand  No.  12,  Mr.  8.  V. 
Ulness  and  wife,  Lillian  .M.  Hurt  Ulness,  and 
Hans  Fa.ss,  went  to  Norway  and  opened  up 
work  there.  The  work  in  Canada  is  under  the 
leadership  of  Thomas  II.  Nelson.  Al  present 
!MissGnicic  Tolland  Launi  Douglass  are  getting 
ready  for  India,  Kdward  Cryer  for  England. 
and  Harvey  D.  Hrink  for  Australia.  The  work 
in  England  and  Australia  will  be  mainly  for 
training  missionaries. 

The  special  work  before  the  missionaries  is 
the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  sanctilication  of 
believers.  They  all  dress  plainly,  use  very  plain 
food,  object  lo  all  worldly  entertainments,  and 
tiiid  their  pleasure  in  prayer  and  oliedience  to 
God.  While  not  opposed  to  educational  work, 
this  is  only  used  as  supplementary,  and  not 
primary.  They  believe  tlie  all  powerful  factor 
111  the  'conv(!rsion  of  the  heathen  is  the  "  Holy 
Ghost  and  Fire." 

A  band  is  composed  of  four  workers,  of 
whom  one  is  a  leader  and  another  an  assi.stant 
leader.  They  enter  into  a  field  where  work  is 
needed,  hold  street -meetings,  visit  from  house 
to  house,  hold  i)uhlic  services  in  church,  tent, 
or  hall,  and  tlirow  everything  else  aside  in 
desperate  efforts  to  "pluck  brands  out  of  the 
burning."  They  are  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and 
noisy.  Their  methods  may  all  be  called  short- 
cuts to  win  souls. 

The  "Vanguard,"  published  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ,  is  the  organ  of  the  Pentecost  Bands.  It 
has  about  5,000  subscribers,  and  is  in  quite  a 
prosperous  state. 

During  the  winter  holidays  is  held  in  each 
division,  home  and  foreign,  the  Semi-annual 
Ingathering.     In  the  sumuicr,  at  the  date  of 
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or^'iiiii/iilioii,  .Inly  '.Tiili,  Ih  lii'ld  tlic  Annual 
llnrvi'Kt  llonii'  '  Ciinipint'i'liiij,',  wIh'ii  all 
workers  arc  cxiicclcd  l<i  In-  prcMciil.  'riic 
wliolt!  inovcnii'iil  is  inlciisclv  iiiisNJDiiMi'y.  A 
favorite  NOllj;  Is  "We'll  j,'"'!'"  Ilie  (ilolie  w  illi 
Salvation."  'I'lie  honie-woik  is  for  llie  piiriio-*!^ 
of  tralnini,' workers  and  raising  money  for  lliu 
foreiftn  work.  The  Hands  ari'  in  llielr  infancy. 
OiMv  live  yciir.s  of  cITorl.  and  yet  tliey  arc  con 
.•^trained  tosay,  What  hath  (io(l  \vr<)ii;,'hi!  Kroni 
many  lands  comes  the  <'ry  for  I'cnteeost  Itainls 
to  come  and  help  in  thu  battle  upiinst  sin. 

I*«>rl«i<ll<'iil  lillcriitiirf*.— Wh(  n  Iheinis 
sionary  enters  on  his  work  lie  learns  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  the  oli.<lacles  lo  ils  success.  If 
lie  had  pictured  the  heathen  as  calling;  on  him  to 
<'ome  to  their  help,  lie  finds  hard  piuclical  fads 
iu  sad  contrast  to  siicli  a  dream;  not  that  there 
are  no  heathen  lon^dni;  for  the  lif^ht,  hut  the 
numlier  of  such  ise.\cec(lin),'ly  small.  One  may 
Iul)or  for  years  among  large  masses  of  i(l(ilat<!rs 
without  tlnding  one.  Tlu'  writiT  ciui  never  for- 
get his  surprise  on  first  entering  the  nnssionary 
field  lo  find  a  shrine  of  tiu^  Virgin  Mary  under 
the  roof  of  good  "  Father  'I  cnii)le,"  :,;i  we  called 
him  in  Smyrna;  hut  the  old  servant  to  whom  it 
belonged  could  n>  t  see  the  tm.scripluralne.ss  of 
such  worship,  and  his  employer  was  too  wise  to 
«'xercise  author'ly  in  the  mailer.  lie  preferred 
to  wait  for  truth  to  lead  the  man  to  put  it  away 
himself,  rather  than  to  rccjuire  it  on  the  ground 
of  his  master's  views  of  duty.  The  missioniiry 
tinds  men  iis  mad  uiion  their  idols  as  he  is  loyal 
to  (.'hrisi;  numy  who  welcome  him  as  a  man 
opposg  him  as  a  mi.ssionary.  The  worldly 
minded  would  receive  him  heartily  if  he  brought 
some  kind  of  merchan<lise  on  whicli  they  could 
make  gooi  profits.  The  imspiritunl  t^ike  scant 
interest  in  iiis  most  earnest  setting  forth  of  Christ 
unil  his  salvation.  The  timid  shrink  from  the 
l)ersecution  that  is  sure  to  follow  their  accept- 
ance of  the  truth.  The  number  who  consent 
to  listen  to  the  i)reaching  of  the  gospel  is  small, 
and  the  Held  extends  in  all  directions  I)eyon(i 
his  reach.  How  can  lie  till  it  with  tlie  truth  'i? 
If  he  prints  it  in  volumes,  however  well  rea- 
soned and  persuasive,  they  will  not  be  read;  but 
be  can  print  the  latest  news  from  <listant  lands, 
and  men  who  have  not  had  access  to  it  liefore 
are  eager  to  hear  that.  He  can  set  forth  inter- 
esting facts  in  natural  science  or  mechanics,  and 
men  read  them  also  with  avidity;  and  along 
with  tliesc  he  can  sift  in,  not  abstract  dogmas, 
but  truth  in  its  practical  ajiplications ;  truth  set 
at  that  angle  which  sheds  light  on  their  daily 
life,  meets  their  wants,  answers  their  questions, 
and  brings  the  Word  of  (lod  in  contact  with 
their  hearts.  Tlien  each  week  the  lesson  is 
changed  ;  some  new  aspect  of  truth  equally 
timely  and  no  less  adapted  to  their  needs  is  set 
before  them.  The  le.s.son  which  needs  reitera- 
tion is  reiterated.  The  unexpressed  longing  is 
sntisfled;  the  illusion  that  made  error  seem  truth, 
and  truth  lo  look  like  error,  is  dexterously  dis- 
pelled; and  men  are  led  on  step  by  step  till  by 
the  grace  of  God  they  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  makes  them  free. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  our  churches 
at  home  are  aware  how  much  they  owe  to  our 
own  religious  periodicals.  In  Mosul  in  1844 
the  miiwionaries  u.sed  to  lend  their  "  New  York 
Observers"  to  the  French  consul,  Mons.  P.  E. 
Bottn,  son  of  the  Italian  historian  of  our  own 
revolution.     He  was  a  decided  Romanist,  yet 


genial  and  friendly,  and  not  only  cxiircsst'd  ad- 
miration  for  the  religious  feeling  tlial  created 
and  sustained  such  a  paper,  but  alllrmcd  that 
such  a  one  could   not  possibly  tind   support  in 

Papal  Fr c.     The  religious  periodical  is  ilie 

outgrowth  of  the  Mible  religion  ot  the  present 
century.  It  reaches  a  larger  miniber  than  any 
one  pulpit  can  touch,  and  it  s|H'akN  the  word  lor 
the  hour  simiiltiineously  in  many  places,  and  on 
a  great  variety  of  themes.  It  isesseiilial  to  the 
unity  and  vigor  of  every  advance  of  the  king- 
dom; and  Just  as  the  needs  of  the  home  field 
have  called  il  into  c.xisleiice  there,  m  the  needs 
of  the  foreign  field  called  il  into  lieiiig  almost 
from  the  tir.st.  As  early  as  IHlM  the  Baptist 
Mission  at  SerainiMirc  issued  the  "Snmarchar 
Darpan,"  or  "  .Mirror  of  liilelligence.  "  In  1h;)4 
our  missionaries  in  the  Hawaiian  Islaiuls  estab- 
lished the  "  Ijanm  Hawaii,"  a  weekly  (piarto 
of  four  j>ages,  and  another  was  (•oinineiiced  in 
IKt.").  In  all,  ten  have  made  their  appearance 
at  difTercnt  periods  in  the  islands.  The  pioneer 
periodical  in  Turkey  was  il,e  old  All( )HUkll 
■n).\  DM'.AiMuS  r^O.:it:n^  .  ••  Magazine 
of  L'si'ful  Knowledge,"  ])ublislied  in  (Ireek  by 
Hev.  I).  Temple  in  1837-184:1  It  alsoapiM'areil 
in  Armenian,  and  in  18.")4  became  the  "Aveda- 
per "  (Mes.sengeri,  a  semi  monthly  ([iiarto  of 
eight  pages,  and  afterwards  a  weekly  folio  of 
four  pages.  It  was  Issued  also  in  ArmVno-Turk- 
ish  in  IHTtT. 

News|)aper8  were  unknown  in  Turkey  till 
1884.  The  first,  edited  by  a  native  Christian, 
appeared  in  1840.  Still  even  in  18(i0a  paper  was 
rarely  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  thou.sands  that 
throi'ige<l  the  decks  of  sieamers  in  tlie  Golden 
Horn;  but  six  years  later  the  newsboys  were  as 
busy  in  Constantinople  as  with  us.  "The  fifty 
imjiers  of  that  city,  however, — tliirty  of  them 
dallies, — were  generally  hostile  lo  spiritual 
piety.  The  Turks  allowed  no  printing  for  two 
ci'nturies  after  the  discovery  of  tlie  art. 

In  187'i  the  Greco-Turkish  "  Angelioplioros  " 
was  added  to  the  Armenian  and  Armeno-Turk- 
isli.  The  lirst  page  of  each  was  devoted  lo 
brief  moral  and  religious  articles.  The  second 
to  education,  religious  intelligence,  and  general 
topics.  The  third  was  given  up  to  the  natives, 
and  the  foiirtli  to  current  events.  They  were 
taken  by  one  in  five  of  adult  Protestants,  and 
were  highly  prized  and  carefully  preserved.  At 
tlie  low  rate  of  a  dollar,  postage  included,  they 
were  very  popular.  In  1874,  1,800  copies  of  the 
weekly  and  4,00(1  of  the  monthly  were  issued. 
As  an  evangelizing  agency  they  went  into 
hundreds  of  families  not  Protestant,  and  each 
copy  was  read  by  about  four  persons. 

Besides  tliese  were  four  illustrated  monthlies 
for  children.  Three  of  them,  in  the  saiiK,' lan- 
guages asthe  weekli(^s,  were  established  in  1871, 
and  the  fourth  in  Bulgarian,  1874,  with  2,000 
sub.scribers.  These  are  the  first  peii<Klicals 
for  children  printed  in  Turkey,  and  tliere  has 
been  great  demand  for  them.  The  "  Bulgarian 
Zornitza"  was  also  issued  as  a  weekly  in  1877, 
and  has  proved  one  of  the  most  important 
agencies  in  educating  Bulgarians. 

In  Syria  the  "Neshera"  (The  Unfolding)  has 
been  issued  for  many  years  bv  the  mis.sion.  It 
is  a  religious  weekly,  editeif  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Jessup.  The  "  Koukab  es  Swibah"  (Morning 
Star)  is  a  monthly  for  the  children,  c;liied  by 
Rev.  H.  H.  Jessup,  D.D.  The  "  Lisan  el  Hal  " 
(The  Voice  of  the  Condition,  i.e.,  an  object  is 
better  known  from  the  sight  of  it  than  from  any 
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description)  is  a  semi  weekly  Protestant  paper. 
Tlie  "BeirQt"  is  ii  Aloslem  weelily.  Tlie 
Beirflt  "  Official"  is  a  government  weekly.  "El 
Musbith  "  (The  Lampi  is  a  Maronite  weekly. 
"El  Beshir"  (Good  News;  or,  The  Bearer  of 
Good  News)  is  a  Jesuit  weekly.  "  El  Hadiyeh" 
(The  Present,  or  Gift)  is  the  weekly  paper  of  the 
orthodox  Greeks,  and  the  "  Hiwlikut  el  Akh- 
bur"  (Garden  of  News)  is  a  govern  men  t  weekly 
in  Arabic  and  French.  The  "Muktatif  "  and 
several  other  monthly  journals  once  published 
in  BeirClt,  liave  now  been  transferred  to  Cairo, 
E.iryiil.  The  number  of  tliese  publications 
indicates  great  literary  activity,  as  well  as  dc- 
nominatiuiial  rivalry  among  the  Arabic-speaking 
population  of  Syria. 

In  Persia  ' '  The  Kays  of  Light, "  a  monthly  in 
the  Nestorian  vernacular,  commenced  to  sliine 
in  1848,  and  still  sheds  its  radiance  over  the 
jilains  of  Northwestern  Persia,  and  far  up  into 
the  secluded  valleys  of  Koordisian.  It  is  an 
8vo,  and  in  1806  contained  384  pages.  The 
edition  was  400  copies;  each  number  containing 
a  department  of  religion,  education,  science, 
missions,  ami  poetry,  not  forgetting  .something 
to  interest  the  children.  In  late  years  it  deals 
more  with  jiractical  missionary  work,  and  the 
present  .social,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of 
the  people.  It  gives  notices  of  religious  meet- 
iugs,  also  accounts  of  them  when  held.  It 
publishes  counnunications  from  the  native 
brethren,  and  even  in  Persia  has  a  page  of  po- 
litical intelligence.  Since  Syriac  scholarship 
has  improved  in  both  Europe  and  America, 
some  copies  are  subscribed  for  in  Christian 
lauds.  The  whole  number  of  paying  subscrib- 
ers is  about  500;  but  this  by  no  means  gives  the 
number  who  read  it,  for  every  copy  is  not  only 
perused  by  the  readers  in  the  family  of  the 
subscribers,  but  by  others  also.  It  is  much 
prized  by  the  Nestorians. 

In  India,  a  monthly  Marathi  periodical,  with 
the  fitting  name  of  "  Unyanodaya"  (Rise  of 
Knowledge),  was  commenced  at  Ahmcdnagar  In 
1842,  and  in  1845  was  transferred  to  Bombay.  For 
eight  years  it  was  edited  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Hume. 
The  people  were  so  eager  for  it  that  it  soon  made 
its  appearance  every  fortn:'<?ht,  and  then  once  a 
week.  It  is  still  published  as  an  Anglo-vernacu- 
lar paper,  and  has  a  circulation  among  Hindus 
Gs  well  as  Christians,  and  the  "  Balbodhmena," 
a  monthly  periodical  for  children,  illustrated  by 
engravings,  also  enters  many  Hindu  homes. 

The  Bombay  "  Witness,  a  religious  paper  in 
English,  commenced  in  1844;  also  the  Bombay 
"  Temperance  Advocate."  Rev.  G.  Boweu,  who 
went  out  in  1848,  established  the  Bombay 
"  Guardian,"  also  in  English.  AtMadras,  "The 
Aurora,"  a  Tamil  semi-monihlj',  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  1844;  and  in  1809  Rev.  G.  T.  Wash- 
burn established  a  monthly  called  "  The  True 
Newsbearcr,"  which  was  then  the  only  dis- 
tinctively religious  paper  in  Tamil.  He  also 
edited  "  The '  Sattliia  Warttnmani,"  in  Tamil 
and  English.  In  Ceylon,  "  The  Morning  Star," 
0  semi-monthly,  in "  the  .same  language,  com- 
iTienced  about  1850;  and  "The  Cliihlren's 
Friend,"  in  Tamil,  appeared  in  1868. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Park  established  at  Bombay 
In  1873  "The  Indian  Evangelical  Review."  A 
specimen  of  the  topics  discussed  in  its  pages  for 
SIX  years  mav  be  found  in  the  Ely  volume  (p. 
218).  The  "lleview"  was  then  transferred  to 
Calcutta. 

As  early  as  1845  ("  Missionary  Herald,"  p.  30) 


there  were  in  Botribay  three  weeklies  and  one 
monthly  opposing  Christianity;  also  n  paper  at 
Poona,  and  a  Gujerati  monthly,  with  three 
weeklies  in  the  same  tongue,  besides  two  in 
Persian  and  one  in  Hindustani,  all  retailing  the 
writings  of  English  enemies  of  the  gospel  so 
that  there  was  need  enough  for  something  on 
the  other  side. 

In  China  the  wiiter  has  not  met  with  any 
notice  of  a  mis.sionary  periodical.  The  well- 
known  "  Chinese  Repository"  (English)  was  es- 
tablislied  in  1832  by  Dr.  Bridgnian,  and  edited  by 
him  and  Dr.  S.  Wills  Williams  for  twenty  years. 
Its  object  was  to  diffuse  informiition  concerning 
China.  A  partial  list  of  the  topics  discussed  m 
it  may  be  found  in  the  Ely  vohime,  pp.  32- 
35.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Dr.  Williams 
would  have  written  the  admirable  account  of 
China  contained  in  his  "  Jliddle  Kingdom" 
had  he  not  iK'cn  editor  of  the  "  liepository" 
for  so  many  years.  After  that  ceased  to  "be 
issued,  "Tlie  Chinese  Recorder  and  Mis-sionary 
Journal,"  commenced  at  Foochow  in  1868  by 
Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  took  its  place  in  the  mis- 
sionary department,  and  "  The  China  R('view" 
in  literary  matters.  "  The  Chinese  Evangelist," 
edited  in  New  York  in  Chinese  and  English, 
by  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Happer,  son  of  Dr.  Happer, 
President  of  the  Christian  College,  Canton, 
China,  has  been  issuetl  monthly,  for  the  Chinese 
in  our  own  country. 

From  Japan,  Buddhists  sent  an  agent  to  this 
country  to  gather  together  everything  he  could 
find  against  Christiaiuty,  and  several  of  their 
jieriodicals  deal  out  the  result  to  their  readers. 
The  missionaries  established  "  The  Shichi  Ichi 
Zappo"  (Weekly  Messenger)  in  1876,  giving  a 
re,sumc  of  the  scientitic,  political,  and  religious 
progress  of  the  world.  It  is  met  with  in  the 
cars  and  steamboats,  and  men  who  have  never 
seen  a  missioniuy  liavc  been  led  by  it  to 
Christ.  It  contains  also  papers  on  social  science, 
such  as  the  principles  of  hygiene,  sanitary  ar- 
rangements of  the  home,  vaccination,  and  the 
like. 

"  The  Morning  Star"  was  issued  among  the 
Zidus  in  1861,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  "  The 
Torch  Light." 

Amongthe  Dakotas  "  The  Tapi Oaye"  (Word- 
Carrier)  commenced  its  rounds  in  1871,  edited 
by  Rev.  J.  P.  Willidm.son,  and  after  his  death 
by  Dr.  S.  R.  Riggs  and  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs.  It 
receives  an  enthusia.stic  welcome.  The  Indians 
not  only  pay  for  it ;  they  also  write  for  it,  and 
its  circulation  continually  increases. 

The  periodicals  referred  to  are  only  those 
issued  by  the  missionaries  of  one  or  two  of  our 
large  societies,  but  besides  these  are  many  more 
that  have  not  been  mentioned ;  and  in  view  of  so 
many  publishcil  in  so  many  languages,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  pray  that  their  editors  nuiy  be  so 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  that  the  truth  they  set  forth 
may  be  blessed  to  the  advancement  of  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

PcrkiiiN,  JiiNtiii,  b.  West  Springfield, 
Ma.ss.,  U.  S.  A.,  March  12th,  1805;  graduated 
at  Andierst  College  1829;  studied  theology  at  An- 
dover;  embarked  September  21st,  1833,  as  a  mis- 
siimary  of  the  A.  B.  ('  .F.  M.,  and  established 
the  Nestorian  Mission  at  Oroomiali,  Persia.  His 
teacher  in  Syriac  was  Mar  Yohaniian.  Schools 
established  by  Dr.  Perkins  anil  Dr.  Grant  are 
now  flourishing  .seminaries.  Dr.  Perkins  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures  and  several  religious  books 
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into  Syriiic.  IIo  visited  the  United  States  in 
1843,  iiccoinpaiiiLMl  l)y  tlie  Nestoriaii  bisliop  Mar 
Voiiaiiiiaii,  whose  prosoiice  and  addresses  awali- 
ened  u  deep  interest  in  tlie  mission.  Heluruiiijj 
to  Persia  in  1843,  lie  lal)ored  siiecessfully  at  liis 
post,  and  ably  defended  Protestantism  against 
misrepresentation  and  persecution.  In  18(5!) 
impaired  liealtli  eompellcid  liim  to  relin(|nis]i 
tiie  woik,  in  wliicli  lie  iiad  been  engiiged  for 
thirty-six  3'ears.  He  died  at  Chicopee,  ^Ia.s.s., 
in  the  same  year. 

Perm  VorNUm.— The  Perm  bejongs  to 
tlio  Finn  braneli  of  (lie  Ural-AItaie  fannly, 
and  is  .spolien  l)y  llie  Permians  in  tlie  Perm, 
Wiatlvd,  and  Areliangel  governments,  Russia. 
Tliey  are  composed  of  ;-)0,0()0  souls,  partially 
Christianized,  but  till  recently  without  the 
Scriptures  in  their  language,  except  the  Gospel 
of  jSlatthew,  which  was  executed  in  1868  by  P. 
A.  Popon,  for  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
not  with  the  view  to  circulation,  but  to  aid  in 
linguistic  studies.  In  the  year  1880  the  Uritish 
au(l  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  an  edition 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  has  been  re- 
vised and  transcribed  into  the  Ituss  character 
by  the  academician  Wiedemann  from  the  text 
prepared  for  Prince  Bonaparte. 

Pcrnnnibiiro,  u  city  ou  the  northeast 
coast  of  Brazil,  north  of  Bahia.  Climate  hot, 
but  healthy.  Population,  100,000,  Portuguese, 
Africans,  Indians.  Language,  Portuguese.  Re- 
ligion, Roman  Catholic.  Natives  poor,  ignorant, 
immoral,  irreligious.  IMission  station  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (South),  1873;  3  ordained 
missionaries,  1  missionary's  wife,  8  native  help- 
ers, 5  out-statious,  6  churches,  173  church- 
members.  South  American  Missionary  Society; 
1  missionary  and  wife  (conduct  a  Seaman's 
^Mission).  Southern  Baptist  Convention;  1  na- 
tive pastor. 

Perry,  John  M.  S.,  b.  Sharon,  Conn., 
U.  S.  A.,  September  7th,  1806;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  1837;  taught  the  Academy  in 
Sharon  1837-38;  graduated  at  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  1831;  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  Meiidou,  Mas.s.j 
Novt  iber  9tli,  1831;  married  Harriet  Joanna 
Lathi  jp,  yotmgest  sister  of  Mrs.  Myron  Wins- 
low;  relinquished  his  charge  May  13th,  1835,  to 
go  to  Ceylon;  sailed  the  same  year  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  arriving  in  Jaffna, 
Ceylon,  in  September. 

In  1838  it  was  found  necessarv  to  reduce  the 
number  of  students  in  the  Batticotta  Seminary 
from  150  to  100,  and  to  disband  nearly  all  the 
villa,^e  schools.  Mr.  Perry,  in  behalf  of  tlie 
mission,  addres.sed  an  earnest  letter,  March  1st, 
to  tlio  committee,  in  which  he  told  of  the  5,000 
children  of  heathen  parents  deprived  of  tUiris- 
tiau  instruction,  the  disc<mi'ageinent  of  friends, 
the  loss  of  intiuence  and  confidence  caused  by 
the  want  of  funds,  entreated  the  churches  to 
repair  the  damage  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
send  no  more  missionaries  till  the  means  of  use- 
fulness were  restored  to  those  already  in  the 
field.  Within  ten  days  the  writer  of  the  letter 
died  of  cholera,  after  a  few  hours  of  severe  suf- 
fering. 

Persia  or  Iran.— The  modern  kingdom  of 
Persia,  called  by  the  natives  Iran,  occupies, 
roughly  spealiing,  that  part  of  Western  Asia 
lying  between  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  north 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  ou  the  south,  Afghanistan 


and  Baluchistan  on  the  cast  and  Turkey  on  the 
west.  Its  e\twX  boundaries  have  not  as  yet 
been  definitely  located,  but  starting  from  Mount 
Ararat  at  the  northwest,  the  river  Aras  forms 
the  greater  i>art  of  its  boundary  line  between 
that  part  of  Russia  lying  west  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  though  there  is  a  small  strip  of  country  ex- 
tending south  of  tlie  river  Aras  along  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  which  does  not  belong  to  Persia. 
East  of  the  Caspian,  Russian  Turkestan  boiinds 
it  on  the  north,  though  the  exact  limits  of  Per- 
sian territory  have  not  been  accurately  settled, 
Russian  autliorities  claiming  more  than  is  al- 
lowed by  other  Kuro])ean  powers.  On  the  east 
the  boundary  lines  between  Afghanistan  and 
Baluchistan  have  been  determined  by  Brilisli 
coniniissioners  at  different  times,  although 
some  parts  01  it  are  still  disputed.  Its  southern 
and  southwestern  boundary  is  the  coast-line  of 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its 
western  boundary  from  Mount  Ararat  in  a  gen- 
eral southwesterly  direction  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
is  the  disputed  Perso-Turkish  frontier  for  the 
.settlement  of  which  a  mixed  commission,  ap- 
pointed in  1843,  labored  for  35  j-ears,  with  the 
result  that  the  disputed  territory  has  been  de- 
fined rather  than  the  exact  boundaries  de- 
limited. 

Persia  extends  for  about  700  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  900  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
includes  an  area  estimated  at  638,000  stpiare 
miles.  The  greater  part  of  this  region  is  an  ele- 
vated plateau,  almost  a  perfect  table-land  in 
the  centre  and  on  the  east,  but  cut  up  by  moun- 
tain chains  on  the  north,  the  west,  and  the 
south,  ilore  than  three  fourths  of  its  entire 
surface  is  desert  land,  but  many  of  the  valleys 
between  the  high  mountain"  ranges  are  wonder- 
fully fertile  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  Rare 
Howers,  luscious  fruits,  valuable  timber,  and 
mountain  brooks  and  torrents  make  the  land  a 
scene  of  picturesque  beauty  which  is  celebrated 
in  history  and  song,  and  iudissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  ideas  of  Persia.  With  such  a 
diversity  of  physical  characteristics  there  is  of 
necessity  a  diversity  of  climate.  On  the  plateau 
the  climate  is  temperate;  at  Ispahan  summer 
and  winter  are  equally  mild,  and  regular  sea- 
sons follow  each  other.  At  the  north  and  the 
northwest  severe  winters  are  experienced,  wliil'j 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  region  in  the  cen- 
tre and  on  the  east  of  it  are  scorched  in  sf  '- 
mer  and  frozen  in  winter.  Along  the  Casp.  n 
Sea  the  summer  heat  is  intense,  while  the  win- 
ters are  mild,  and  heavy  and  frequent  rainfalls 
make  tlie  low  country  marshy  and  unhealthy. 
In  the  southern  provinces,  though  the  heat  in 
autumn  is  excessive,  winter  and  spring  are  de- 
lightful; and  summer,  though  hot,  is  not  un- 
pleasant, since  the  atmosphere  of  Persia  in  gen- 
eral is  remarkable  for  its  dryness  and  purity. 

The  population  of  Persia  is  usually  divided 
into  three  distinct  classes,  those  inhabiting 
the  cities  estimated  at  1,963.800,  the  wan- 
dering tribes  1,909,800;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
villages  and  country  districts  3,780,000.  The 
latter  arc  engaged  mainly  in  agriculture,  and 
the  best  wheat  in  the  world,  together  with 
other  cereals,  is  ridsed,  and  cotton,  sugar,  rice, 
and  tobacco  are  produced  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces. The  wandering  tribes  dwell  in  tents, 
and  move  about  with  their  Hocks  and  herds  as 
the  seasons  succeed  each  other,  spending  the 
si>rinj^  and  summer  on  the  mountain  slopes  and 
tile  winter  on  the  plains.    The  two  principal 
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races  are  the  Turks  and  the  Persians,  tlii!  lat- 
ter of  whdui  belong  to  the  Mongol  race.  I5e- 
sides  these,  'JHO, 000  are  Arabs,  675,000  Koonis 
and  I,eks,  207,000  Baluchis  and  Gypsies,  and 
234,000  Ii\irs.  These  last  are  sonietiiues  classed 
witli  the  Koords. 

Tlie  principal  cities  of  Persia,  with  tlieir 
population,  are  Teheran  210,000,  Tabriz  1(55,- 
000,  Ispahan  and  Meshed  each  with  60,000, 
Kurnian  and  Yezd  each  with  40,000.  It  is  es- 
timated that  6,860,600  of  the  population  belong 
to  tlie  Shiah  fidth,  700,000  are  Sunnis,  8,500 
Parsis,  19,000  Jews,  43,000  Armenians,  and 
23,000  Nestorians. 

The  Government  of  Persia  is  similar  to  that 
of  Turkey.  It  is  a  kingdom  whose  king,  Nasr- 
ed-din,  is  called  the  Shah.  He  is  the  absolute 
ruler  and  the  master  of  the  lives  and  giwds  of 
all  his  subjects;  but  though  his  power  is  abso- 
lute, he  must  not  act  contrary  to  the  accepted 
doctrines  of  the  ^lohammedau  religion  as  laid 
down  by  the  prophet  and  interpreted  by  liis  de- 
scendants (Syeds),  and  thehighpriesthood.  The 
laws  are  based  on  the  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
and  the  Shah  is  regarded  as  vicegerent  of  the 
prophet.  A  ministry  divided  into  several  de- 
partments, after  the  European  fashion,  iissists 
him  in  the  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. A  governor-general  is  appointed  over 
each  one  of  the  27  provinces,  who  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  centnd  government.  The 
nomad  tribes  are  ruled  over  by  their  chiefs, 
who  are  resi)onsible  to  the  governors. 

The  only  instruction  of  the  bulk  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  from  the  teachings  of  the  Koran,  but 
there  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  supported 
by  public  funds,  where  students  are  instructed 
not  only  in  religion,  and  Persian  and  Arabic 
literature,  but  also  in  scientific  knowledge. 

Internal  communication  is  difHcult,  as  there 
are  fr.iy  26  miles  of  railway, — Teheran  to  Shah 
Abdulazim  (6  miles);  Mabmudabad  to  Bar- 
f  urusb  and  Amol,20  miles;  aiul  but  two  good  car- 
riage roads, — Teheran  to  Kom  and  Teheran  to 
Kasvin,  each  about  94  miles,  though  large 
wagons  are  used,  especially  between  Tabriz 
and  the  Caucasus.  The  greater  part  of  its 
telegraph  sy.stem  of  38,024  miles  is  worked  by 
a  European  company  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 

Hiatoi'ff. — It  is  not  the  province  of  this  article 
to  give  any  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  country 
of  Persia, "but  the  following  dates  of  the  luin- 
cipal  epochs  in  its  history  may  be  of  service. 
From  the  earliest  records,  dating  back  to  abo\it 
2,000  B.C.,  the  flrst  rulers  of  Pei.sia  were  the 
Mcdes,  who  conquered  Babylonia,  and  estab- 
lished a  Medo-Persian  empire,  which  lasted, 
under  the  rule  of  famous  kings, — Cyrus,  Cam - 
byses,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Arlaxerxcs, — tuitil 
the  conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great,  331  n.c, 
when  the  Greek  and  Parthian  Empire  was  es- 
tablished, which  ended  about  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century.  The  Sa.ssainau  Jlmpire,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  3d  century  lasted  until  abo\it 
the  end  of  the  7th,  when  the  period  of  Arabian 
domimition  commenced,  and  gradually  grew  in 
extent  and  intluence.  Mohammedanism  com- 
pletely captured  the  life  and  permeated  the 
thought  of  the  people  to  the  very  core.  Persia 
was  at  times  a  province,  and  the  centre  of  the 
Arabian  Empire,  under  successive  rulers  of 
Arab,  Turk,  or  Mongol  origin.  The  sway  of 
the  Timurides  and  Turkomans  lasted  from  1405 
to  1499.    From  1499  to  1786  the  Suti  or  Sufawi 
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dynasty  ruled  the  country.  Its  founder, 
Ismail  Sutl,  was  the  originator  of  Suttsni, 
which  made  a  broad  division  in  the  worlil 
of  Islam.  With  the  downfall  of  the  Suti, 
and  the  accession  of  Nadir  Shah,  1730, 
the  hij^t  native  Persian  dynasty  passed 
away.  At  the  death  of  Nadir  "Shah  in  1747  a 
period  of  anarchj-,  followed  by  short  reigns  of 
various  despots,  ensued,  uniil  in  1794  Agha 
^Mohammed  ascended  the  throne,— the  lirst  of 
the  reigning  dynaslj-  of  the  Kajars.  The 
present  Shah  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1848. 

Missions  ill  l'ersin.—\.  Under  the 
Oi/U  Covenant.— The  Persians  or  Aledes 
were  descendants  of  Japhet,  and  were  the  flrst 
Aryan  race  brought  into  close  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant. 
For  a  time  the  religious  hope  of  the 
world  was  bound  \\\t  in  the  handful  of  Jewish 
captives,  of  whom  Daniel  was  the  chief.  As 
twelve  hundred  years  earlier  the  hope  of  the 
world  was  centred  in  one  man,  Abraham,  who 
came  from  the  same  far  East,— so  on  Daniel  and 
the  few  thousand  faithfid  Jews  in  that  same 
land  of  the  East  depended  the  true  religion 
in  the  world.  Hence  no  event  in  ancient  times 
was  so  important  and  central  to  the  kingdom 
of  G(xl  as  the  overthrow  of  Babj'lon,  and  the 
restoration  of  God's  ancient  people,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  true  faith.  Is'o  one  Hgure  was  so 
central  and  so  closely  related  to  the  providential 
events  in  the  restoration  as  Cyrus,  the  king  of 
the  Persians.  One  reason  of  the  friendship  of 
the  Persians  to  the  Jews  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  both  nations  were  Monotheists.  The 
Medes  and  Persians  were  never  idolaters  in  the 
grosser  sense  of  setting  up  images  and  worship- 
ping them.  "  No  images  profaned  the  severe 
simplicity  of  the  Iranic  temple.  It  was  only 
after  a  long  lapse  of  ages  and  in  connection 
with  foreign  worship  that  idolatry  crept  in. 
The  Old  Zoroastrianism  was  in  this  respect  as 
pure  as  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  a 
double  bond  of  sympathy  united  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Aryans"  (Kawlinson). 

The  Jews,  so  impatient  generally  under  a 
foreign  yoke,  never  lebelled  against  the  Per- 
sians; and  the  Persians,  so  intolerant  of  other 
natiims,  respected  and  protected  the  Jews. 
Tills  great  fact  related  the  Persians  very  closely 
to  the  Old  Covenant.  Their  tidelity,  though 
.so  imperfect,  was  acknowledged  of  God.  The 
Prophets  foretold  the  desolation  and  complete 
destruction  of  all  the  surrounding  idolatrou.* 
nations.  Not  one  is  left.  But  Persia  is  not 
thus  denounced,  and  Persia  is  still  a  nation, 
holding  in  her  bosom  not  the  Persian  st(x;k 
alone,  hut  the  Jewish  colonies  that  were  i)lanted 
in  exile  more  than  twenty-five  centuries  ago  in 
^Mesopotamia  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Sledes. 
The  people  of  God  were  thus  in  most  intimate 
relation  to  Persia  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

2.  TiiK  Eauly  CnmsTiAN  Age. — A  person 
slanding  on  the  hills  of  Palestine  can  see  the 
Great  Sea  to  the  west.  His  eye  also  discerns  the 
bluish  outline  of  the  mountains  bevond  Jordan 
bounding  the  eastern  horizon.  I'luit  outline 
was  practically  the  bound  of  the  l{oman  Faw- 
pirc.  Bej'ond  it'  were  the  desert  and  tlie  i)lains  of 
alesopotamia  and  Assyria,  extending  700  nnles 
eastward  from  Palestine,  and  bounded  by  the 
Zagros  or  K<x)rdish  Mountains.  The  traveller 
who  cros.scs  this  range  travei-ses  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles,  climbing  up  and  winding  his  way 
amoi:^'  the  steep  valleys  and  passes,  with  snow- 
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covered  i)t'iiks  on  every  linnd.  Tlie  descent  on 
tlii^  c'li.stern  side  is  less  ditlicult,  mid  ()i)eiis  on 
the  i)liiteiiu  or  iipliuid  regions  of  tlie  Medcsiuul 
IVrsians.  Wv  have  reu<  lied  tlie  Eiist  in  Meso- 
l>oliiiiiiii  and  IJabylon,  and  the  Far  Kasl  in  i'er- 
sia,  whence  eanie  the  Maui  to  Jerusalem  to  wel- 
come the  iiil'iint  Uedeenier.  The  regions  of 
tiie  East  and  Far  Fast — all  beyond  the  lionian 
Einpiri — were  until  a.d.  '225  under  the  Parthian 
rule.  From  thence  there  were  present  at  the 
day  of  I'entecost,  I'arlhians,  .Medes,  and  dwell- 
ers in  Mesopotamia.  If  we  possessed  an  uc- 
couiit  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Apostles  it  would 
no  doulit  he  clear  that  some  of  the  twelve  were 
missionaries  in  that  P^astern  land.  I'eter  may 
have  visited  the  Asiatic  churches,  as  Origen  and 
Eusehius  assert,  and  1  Peter  .J:li5  seems  to  con- 
vey the  .salutations  of  the  eliurcb  of  the  li'eral 
Babylon,  the  true  centre  of  the  East,  where  I'eter 
iind  Murk  wercut  the  lime,  and  not  of  the  nij's- 
tical  ISiibyloii  of  the  West.  Si)e(ial  traditions 
point  to  I5artholemew  and  Thomas  as  ajxistles 
111  the  Parthian  dominions  and  eastward.  Still 
more  circumstantial  is  the  mission  of  'I'haddetis, 
one  of  the  sevcntj',  to  Edessa  (Oorfa)  in  !Mesopo- 
taniia.  Eusebius  the  historian  is  contirmed  bj' 
Syriae  documents  of  great  anticpiity.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  eastward  over  Syria  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  the  Aramaic  was  the  common 
hmguage,  the  vernacular  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles.  Dr.  Curiton  says:  "1  have  found 
among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  a  con- 
siderable ))ortion  of  the  original  Aramaic  docu- 
ments which  Eusebius  cites  as  preserved  in  the 
nrcliives  of  Edessa,  and  various  passages  from 
it  (pioted  by  several  authors,  with  other  testi- 
monies which  seem  to  be  sutllcient  to  establish 
the  fact  of  the  early  conversion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  and  among  them  the 
king  himself."  These  documents  record  that 
Abgar,  King  of  Ede.s.sa,  hearing  of  the  fame  of 
Jesus,  and  that  He  was  persecuted  of  the  Jews, 
sent  Him  a  letter  inviting  Him  to  Edessa  to  live, 
and  to  heal  the  king  of  bis  malady.  The  reply 
of  Christ  was  that  Ills  mission  to  the  Jews  was 
not  complete,  but  after  His  ascension  a  disciple 
would  come  and  teach  the  people  of  Edessa. 
This  discii)le  was  Thaddeus.  He  reached 
Edessa,  saw  the  king,  liealed  and  converted, 
and  thus  planted  the  mother-church  of  the 
East.  The  king's  son  refused  the  Christian 
faith  and  persecuted  the  f'hristians.  Following 
Thaddeus  was  Aggheus,  his  di.sciple,  and  then 
^Faris  from  about  a.d.  !I0,  tinder  whom  oOO 
churches  were  founded  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  ai;d  the  jilains  and  mountains  of 
A.s.syria.  There  are  (h)ciimenls  recording  the 
acts  of  the  martyrs  at  Edessa  in  tlie  same  yejir 
(a.u.  115)  that  Trajan  coiupiered  the  Partiiian 
territory,  of  which  Edessa  was  a  part.  The 
Christians  were  numerous  at  that  time,  and  the 
convei'sion  of  the  king  is  proved  by  the  coins 
as  early  as  a.d.  105. 

The  evidi  uce  is  that  under  the  PurtJiians  there 
was  an  open  door  to  the  eastward.  Tliey  were 
tolerant  in  religious  matters.  The  missionary 
activity  of  the  church  and  the  iirogress  of  the 
gospel  under  the  Parthian  rule  of  the  Ea.st  was 
as  great  as  uniler  the  Roman  rule  of  Europe  iu 
tlie  .same  period. 

3.  TiiK  Persian  Ui'i.k  of  tiik  Sassanians, 
(a.d.  22(!-641).— At  the  time  when  this  purely 
Per.sian  dynasty  arose  man  v  ri'ligious  forces  were 
in  conllict.  The  Jews  had  grown  iiowerful  un- 
der the  Parthiaus,  and  had  their  great  schools 
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heathenism  in  Me.sopotamiu  was  still  prevalent. 
The  claims  of  Christianity  were  pressed  by 
growing  numbers,  but  were  jiaralyzed  or  re- 
tarded liy  the  Ctiio.stic  sects,  so  prevalent  in  tiie 
East.  Honiinanl  over  all,  as  the  stale  religion, 
was  the  old  failh  of  Zoroaster.  There  was  a 
revival  of  this  faith,  with  a  tierce  intolerance 
C(|ual  to  any  in  the  West.  Some  of  the  Persian 
kings  were  favorable  to  Christiauily,  but  the 
national  feeling  always  clunL'  to  the  ancient 
failh.  .'Many  thousands  of  Persians  became 
Christians,  but  the  stronghold  of  Zoroastrianism 
never  yielded,  and  there  never  arose  an  indi- 
genous Persian  church,  wor.shipping  in  the 
Persian  language  and  leavening  the  whole 
batioii.  The  Persians  refused  to  follow  their 
wise  men,  as  the  Jews  refu.sed  to  follow  their 
prophets,  iu  accepting  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  In 
fuel  the  immense  number  of  Jews  iu  Per.sia 
had  much  to  do  in  arraying  the  -Magi  against 
the  Christians.  When  the  religion  of  Christ 
was  accepted  by  Constantiue  (a.d.  312)  it  was 
stigmatized  by  the  rival  empire  of  the  East  tis 
the  religion  of  I'.ie  Romans.  Religious  zeal  and 
national  feeling  united  against  it,  and  bitter  per- 
secutions contimied  in  Persia  for  a  century 
after  they  hud  ceased  in  the  Romiui  Empire. 
The  sull'erings  of  the  Christians  under  Shapilr 
II.  were  as  terrible  as  any  experienced  under 
Diocletian. 

In  the  face  of  these  obstacles  it  is  clear  that 
the  Christian  faith  had  a  harder  mission  field  in 
Asia  than  in  Europe.  The  3d  century  .saw 
Christian  missions  there  advancing  generally  in 
lieace.  The  4lli  century  was  full  of  conflict  and 
jiersecution,  with  un  open  door  and  many  adver- 
saries. The  pious  and  nealous  monks  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  were  the  leading  missionaries,  and 
their  laljors  are  still  attested  by  the  many 
churches  that  bear  their  names  in  Mesopotamia 
and  among  the  Ncstorians.  The  Armenians 
were  largely  converted,  and  the  Georgians.  In 
this  century  also  strong  heretical  sects  look 
shape,  that  have  left  relics  to  the  present  day. 
The  disciples  of  John  near  Bagdad,  calling 
themselves  Mandean  and  numbering  some  hun- 
dreds of  families,  are  such .  Their  literature  and 
ritual  are  in  the  Aramaic  dialect,  and  exceedingly 
complicated.  They  resemble  the  Manicheahs. 
This  sect  was  begun  by  Manes,  a  Persian,  who 
formed  an  eclectic  system  from  the  iloctrines  of 
the  Clii'istians,  Zoroastrians,  and  Buddhists,  and 
gave  himself  out  as  the  Paraclete  promised  by 
Christ.  His  disciples  showed  great  activity  in 
the  spread  of  his  doctrine,  and,  notwithstanding 
per.seeulion,  the  sect  increased  and  continued.  It 
seems  proliable  that  a  large  section  of  the  Per- 
sians to  day,  called  All  Illahces  or  Dawoodtes, 
are  connected  with  this  doctrine. 

In  the  5lh  century  the  bitter  controversies 
within  the  church  resulted  in  the  se|)aration  of 
the  Eastern  C.'hristians  from  the  West.  The  Nes- 
torian  controversy  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
(a.d.  431)  resulted  in  a  schism  which  was  car- 
ried thence  to  Edes.sa,  and  thence  to  Persia. 
The  separation  of  the  main  boily  of  Christians 
under  the  Persian  rule  was  comjileted  in  a 
council  held  at  Scleucia  a.d.  409.  There  were 
political  reasons  for  this  sei>aration  as  well  as 
theological  It  gave  satisfaction  to  the  Persian 
Government  to  have  its  Christian  subjects  break 
their  connection  entirely  with  the  Romans,  and 
thus  it  gave  rest  from  persecution.  In  the  6th 
and  7tli  centuries  there  was  much  missionary 
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activity  by  the  Persian  Cburcb.  Says  Mos- 
buim;  "  III  tile  East  tlie  NL'slorians,  wilb  increili- 
ble  industry  and  i)i'rsevi'ranw,  labored  to  propa- 
gate tbeir  relifrion  beyond  its  former  bounds 
aMionir  tbe  barbarous  and  savage  nations  in- 
liubiting  tbe  deserts  and  remotest  sliores  of 
Asia."  It  ai^jeai-s  from  uniiueslioned  docu- 
mentary proofs  tbat  niunerons  missions  were  ex- 
tended not  only  into  but  beyond  Persia,  to  tlic 
Tiukisb  tribes,  and  even  to  Cbina.  "  Tlicir 
ze.d,"  says  Gibl)on,  "overleai>ed  tlie  limits 
whieb  eoidlned  tiie  ambition  and  curiosity  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  they  pursued  with- 
out fear  tbe  footsteps  of  tbe  roving  Tartar." 

4.  TiiK  Mosi.KM  Cai-hmis,  A.I).  041-1:258.— 
Tbe  dominant  religion  of  Persia  from  the  prime- 
val days  had  been  the  faith  of  Zoroaster.  Chris- 
tianity failed  to  overthrow  it.  To  this  nughty 
religion,  wbieb  once  seemed  likely  to  supersede 
all  others  and  be  proclaimed  in  the  edicts  of  tbe 
great  king  over  Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  the  fatal 
blow  came  siuUlenly,  and  from  a  quarter  least 
exi)ected.  The  Persian  emperor  received  a 
letter  one  day  from  "tbe  camel-driver  of 
Mecca,"  bidding  bim  abjure  the  faith  of  bis 
ancestors  and  confess  tbat  "  there  is  no  God  but 
Gotl,  and  Mohammed  is  tbe  prophet  of  God." 
The  indignant  monarch  tore  the  letter  in  pieces, 
and  drove  tbe  camel-drivers  who  brought  it  from 
bis  presence.  But  before  ten  years  bad  passed 
the  Arab  hordes  had  driven  the  Persian  from  bis 
throne.  Persia,  defeated  in  two  decisive  bat- 
tles, reluctantly  pive  up  tbe  contest.  The  whole 
system  fell  with  a  crash,  and  the  only  remnants 
left  to  perpetuate  its  rites  are  some  5,000  souls  in 
Yezd,  a  city  of  Persia,  and  100,000  Parsis  in 
Bombay. 

Tbe  faith  of  Mohammed  from  that  day  to 
this  has  ruled  in  Persia.  It  is  the  only  Aryan 
race  that  accepted  Islam.  One  peculiarity  should 
be  noticed — the  Mobeds  of  Magism  liecame  the 
Mollahs  of  Islam.  Tbe.sc  eeclcsiastics  were 
the  bitter  enemies  of  early  Christian  mission- 
aries, and  they  are  tbe  bitter  enemies  of  modern 
missions  to-day.  The  rule  of  the  Saracen  caliphs 
at  Bagdad  did  not  destroy  Christianity.  The 
Christians  were  liable  to  excessive  exactions,  and 
to  persecutions  at  times,  but  they  were  recognized 
as  tbe  people  of  the  Book ;  and  the  Nestorians  bad 
special  privileges,  and  held  many  offices  of 
trust.  The  missionary  work  was  prosecuted 
and  expanded.  It  could  not  take  much  root  in 
Persian  soil  aftiT  the  Persians  became  Moslems, 
but  it  gained  more  and  more  influence  in  Tartary 
and  China,  licyond  tbe  Mohammedan  conquest. 
There  were  ages  of  comparative  peace  in  those 
regions,  also  of  tbe  greatest  missionary  zeal  and 
enterprise  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Nestorians.  Their 
churches  were  planted  in  Transoxiana  as  far  as 
Kashgar,  in  the  regions  of  Mongolia,  and 
throughout  Northern  China.  To  attest  this  fact 
there  are  extensive  Christian  graveyards  con- 
taining memorials  of  tbe  Turkish  race  on  the 
bordersof  China,  and  the  monument  of  Si-ngan- 
fu,  in  Shensi,  giving  the  history  of  the  Nestorian 
Mission  in  China  for  145  years  (ad.  636-781). 
Timotheus,  a  patriarch  of  the  church  for  forty 
years,  was  zealously  devoted  to  missionary  work, 
and  many  monks  traversed  Asia.  What  might 
have  been  the  result  if  they  bad  but  taught 
the  pure  faith  of  the  gospel,  instead  of  fasts  and 
formalism,  and  if  they  had  but  possessed  An  open 
Bible,  and  had  relied  on  God's  Spirit  instead  of 
trusting  to  intrigue  and  carnal  weapons,  we  can- 
not say.  But  there  was  enough  of  the  Christ-like 


spirit  and  doctrine  to  lead  multitudes  to  the 
Christian  profession,  and,  we  may  hope,  to  eter- 
nal life.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
there  were  large  Christianized  comnninities.  A 
Mogul  prince,  Tukb  Ivban,  gave  tbe  name  to 
the  celebrateil  Prester  John,  and  bis  succeswrs 
were  nominal  Christians  till  overllirown  by 
Genghis  Kbini.  Tbe  names  of  25  metropolitau 
sees,  from  Cyprus  on  tbe  west  to  Pekin  on  tbe 
cast,  arc  on  record.  Tlu^  schools  iire  almost  as 
widely  extended.  When  shall  modern  missions 
speak  of  trainjiig-sehools  and  lileniry  centres 
not  only  in  the  regions  of  Etle.ssa,  Nisibis,  Seleu- 
cia,  and  Azerbijan,  but  also  among  the  Elamites 
and  Arabs,  anil  iu  Khorassan,  and  far  cast  in 
Tartary? 

5.  Lni)i:k  the  Mogul  Tahtaus,  a.d.  1258- 
1430. — Tbe  Moguls  arose  in  Chinese  Tartary. 
The  last  of  the  race  of  Christian  kings— Christian 
in  name,  doubtless,  more  than  in  reality — was 
slain  by  Genghis  Khan  about  a.d.  1202. 
Genghis  had  a  Christian  wife,  the  daughter  of 
this  King,  and  he  was  tolerant  toward  the  Chris- 
tian faitli.  In  fact  the  Mogul  conquerors  were 
without  much  religion,  and  friendly  toward  all. 
The  wave  of  carnage  and  conquest  swept  west- 
ward and  covered  Persia,  and  overwhelmed  tbo 
Caliph  of  Bagdad  in  1258.  This  change  was  for  a 
time  favorable  to  the  Christians,  as  tbe  rulers 
openly  declared  themselves  Christians,  or  were 
partial  to  Christianity.  The  patriarch  of  tbe  Nes- 
torians was  chosen  from  people  of  the  same 
speech  and  race  as  the  conquerors— a  native  of 
Western  Cbina.  He  ruled  the  church  through  a 
stormy  period  of  seven  reigns  of  Mogul  kings; 
had  the  joy  of  baptizing  some  of  them,  and  of 
indulging  "for  a  time  the  hope  that  they  would 
form  such  an  alliance  with  the  Christians  of 
Europe  against  tbe  Moslems  as  would  render  all 
Asia,  across  to  China,  a  highway  for  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  But  tbe  periocl  of  such  hope  was 
brief,  and  soon  ended  in  threatened  ruin.  The 
church  of  both  East  and  West  was  too  degraded 
in  ignorance  and  superstition,  too  low  in  doc- 
trine and  life,  to  avail  itsi*lf  of  the  opportunity. 
After  a  time  of  vacillation  the  Moguls  found 
Islam  the  more  suited  to  their  rough  and  bloody 
work.  The  emjX'ror  having  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Moslems,  flung  bis  sword  into  tbe  scale,  and 
at  his  back  were  100,000  warriors.  The  Chris- 
tian cau.se  was  lost.  The  whole  structure  of  tbe 
Nestorian  Church,  unequal  to  the  day  of  trial, 
fell  tiefore  tbe  persecutions  and  wars  of  the 
Tartars.  With  Tlmourlane  (a.d.  1379-1405)  came 
their  utter  ruin.  He  was  a  bigoted  Moslem,  and 
put  to  tbe  sword  all  who  flid  not  escape  to  the 
recesses  of  tbe  mountains.  Thus  the  fair  field  of 
Central  Asia,  once  open  to  Christian  miasions, 
closed  in  tbe  utter  extermination  of  the  Chris- 
tians, leaving  not  a  vestige  of  them  east  of  the 
Koordisb  Mountains.  The  Christian  faith  was 
thrown  back  upon  its  last  defences,  and  became 
a  hunted  and  despised  faith,  with  only  a  remnant 
of  adherents,  clinging  with  a  death  grip  to  their 
churches  and  worship. 

6.  TiiK  Peuiou  of  Gueatkst  Dki'kession 
(A.D.  1400-18301. — Persia  was  torn  by  factions 
an<l  warsfora  century.  As  France  rejected  tbe 
Reformation  and  reai')ed  her  reward  iu  anarchy 
and  blood,  so  Persia  suffered  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  Christian  Church  was  lost. — a  buried  and 
apparently  lifeless  seed  only  remaining,  and  the 
Christian  name  became  a  byword. 

In  1492  the  confusion  began  to  clear.  Tbe 
national  religion  underwent  a  change  from  the 
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oimIkmIox  or  SiiiiiH'o  to  tlu!  hi'tci-odox  or  Sliiali 
sysiciii  of  iMolminiiKMlmiisiii,  Tiu'  (lisliiii'lion 
Ipclwccii  llicsc  seels  runs  Imek  1o  llie  tliiys  of 
.Moliiiiiiined  1111(1  to  his  soiiiii-liiw  Ali.  it  wiis 
lliroinrli  the  iieeessioii  to  tlic>  tlirone  of  Persia  of 
a  lineal  (leseeniliint  of  Alolianiined  anil  Ali  lliat 
the  Sliiali  system  lieeaine  tiuM'slalilished  creed  of 
Persia.  Since  llial  time  llu'  Persians  and  Turks 
have  indulged  in  niulual  liatrcd,  and  rcirardcd 
each  oilier  as  worse  llnin  intidels.  This  schism 
has  led  to  us  l)l()ody  wars  between  Moslems  and 
Moslems,  as  tlie  divisions  of  Caliiolie  and  Prot- 
fstiuit  liave  amoiijj;  (Iirisliiins. 

Tlie  Sullavean' kings  (a. I).  14ya-i;2a)  rided 
over  larire  populations  of  Armenians  and  (Jeor- 
gians,  Nestoriaiisand  .laeoliiles,  in  what  is  now 
Hussiaii  and  Tuikish  lerrilory.  Meanwhile  tlu; 
Heformatiou  came  to  Kurope,  and  the  revival 
of  till!  spirit  of  propMLranilism  in  tlie  iioniisli 
Chiircli.  Towar<l  the  close  of  the  Kith  century 
occui  red  some  events  beaiing  on  Peisian  mis- 
sions, cspeci.'dly  diirinir  the  reign  of  Shah  Al)lias 
the  (ireal  (A.t).  ITiH-J-  lii:i7),  I  lie  contemporary  of 
Colleen  Kli/.alielh.  One  was  diplomat ic  inter- 
course helween  Kngland  and  Persia.  The  lirsl 
attempt  was  a  failure,  for  in  l")(il  Anthony 
.leiiUinson  ariived  in  I'ersia  with  letters  from 
tiueeii  Eli/.al)elli  for  Tamasp  Shah.  At  their 
iiitervif'w  the  Shah's  lirst  cpiestioii  was,  "  Are 
vou  a  .Moslem  or  an  inlidell'"  lie  replied  that 
lie  was  not  a  Moslem,  nor  was  he  an  inlidel. 
Hut  the  Shall  expressed  his  dissalisfaclion,  and 
thi^  Knulishman  retired,  and  every  step  of  his 
was  immedialely  sprinkled  with  sand  and  swept 
to  remove  the  delilement  of  his  contact  with  tlu^ 
royal  court.  litit  in  ir)!)H  Sir  Anthony  and 
Holiert  Shirley  had  lieller  success,  foi  they  ar- 
rived ill  Persia  with  a  iiumerous  retinue,  and 
for  many  years  were  intimately  associat<-d  with 
Shah  Aiili.'is,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  English 
ilitliience  in  the  East. 

Another  event  was  in  lOOIi  the  forcilile  d(!- 
portalion  of  thousands  of  Artiieniaiis  from  the 
liasc  of  Mount  Ararat  to  the  ('eiiiral  pidviiic<'s. 
The  descendants  o""  these  captives  !;;nv  form 
communities  in  Ilamadan  and  ls|>alian,  and  in 
many  intervening  districts  and  villages.  This 
dispersed  Christian  population  is  the  basis  for 
missionary  etVort,  the  more  important  as  the 
number  of  Arnicnians  in  Persia  is  small. 

The  aggressions  of  the  Churcli  of  Koine  upon 
the  Nesioriaii  Church  began  in  the  K!lh  and  1-ith 
(•eiiluries,  when  they  cotiipeled  with  the  Xeslo- 
riaiis  for  the  favor  of  the  (irand  .Mogul.  Nearly 
u  liiiiidre(l  Papal  monks  jierislied  in  the  mas- 
.sucres  of  Tiinourlane.  In  I"),")!  a  dissension 
arose  as  to  the  succession  of  the  patriarch,  and 
an  appi'iil  was  iiiatle  by  one  of  the  parlies  to  the 
Pope.  This  ojieiied  the  way  for  a  secession  of 
a  large  party  to  Home,  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
rival  patri.irch. 

Following  upon  the  SulTavean  kings  was  an 
Afghan  invasion  of  I'ersia,  lasting  through 
seven  yearsof  ma.s.sacroand  misrule.  TIk'U  arose 
NadirSlmh,  who  extended  the  Persian  frontier 
far  eastward  and  westward,  and  pillaged  India. 
A  generation  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  followiMJ, 
until  the  rise  of  the  present  line  of  kings,  ciilleil 
the  luijur  line,  from  the  ancestral  tribe  from 
which  they  s|)ring.  Since  the  opening  of  this 
century  tliese  kings  have  ruled,  and  an  era  of 
pence  has  come.  For  twelve  centuries  Moliani- 
uiednnisni,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  con- 
trolled the  government,  and  moulded  the  laws 


and  morals  and  destinies  of  the  millions  of 
Persia. 

7.  TiiK  Ukoinmno  ok  .MoDioitN  Pkotkstant 
]\liwt(>NS.— Manifestly  the  ancient  and  iiiedi- 
leval  mi.s.sions  in  Persia  have  billed  to  Cliris- 
tiani/.e  the  nation.  Tlu;  way  for  modern  Prot- 
estant missions  begun  to  open  with  the  opening 
of  this  centuiy.  Tlu  Persian  language,  througli 
the  Mogul  emperors  Hiid  thccoiiipicslsof  Is'ailir 
Shah,  liecanic  the  polite  language  of  a  large 
part  of  India,  and  the  Itni/iiu  Jraiini  of  all 
Western  Asia.  The  East  India  Company  re- 
(|uired  their  ollicials  to  study  the  Persian,  until 
tlictinieof  Lord  Macaiilay,  when  English  became 
theollicial  language.  Persia  also  from  its  pos- 
ition has  an  importance  as  a  political  power 
that  was  courted  by  Napoleon,  by  Hiissia,  and 
by  lOiigland.  Thus  it  came  to  passthat  splendid 
eiiilm.ssies  w( fe  sent  to  Persia  e;irly  in  the  cen- 
tury, and  En.i;lish  inlluence  most  of  all  con- 
trolle<l  allairs  for  several  decades.  Henry 
Alart^'ii  was  a  chaplain  in  India,  and  there 
acipiired  the  PiMsian  language,  lie  came  to 
Persia  in  IHll  to  coinpli't(Miiid  improve  the  Per- 
sian translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Is'oone 
can  read  his  memoir  covering  the  eleven  months 
that  he  sju'iit  in  Shirii/t,  ami  not  marvel  at  his 
boldness  in  confessing  Christ  and  his  deliver- 
ance from  the  bigoteil  Mollahs.  In  .Iiitie,  IHPJ, 
his  translation  was  completed,  and  he  proceeded 
to  the  king's  camp  with  the  inleiilioii  of  laying 
the  work  before  the  king.  Here  he  was  callcil 
toil  severe  trial  of  his  faith,  and  witnessed  ii 
good  confession  in  o|iposition  to  the  ^loUalis 
before  the  ju ime-miiiisler.  Moth  his  witness 
and  his  book  were  rejected  with  scorn.  The 
devoted  missionary  left  the  ciaiiitry  without 
knowing  of  a  single  convert,  and  on  his  way 
to  his  native  England  entered  into  rest  at  Tociit, 
in  Asia  Minor.  His  triiiisliition  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Psalms  was  the  lasting  fruit 
of  his  labors.  Jle  wrote  on  completing  it  this 
prayer:  "  Now  may  the  Spirit  who  gave  the 
word,  and  called  me,  I  trust,  to  be  an  interpreter 
of  it,  graciously  and  powerfully  apply  it  to  the 
hearts  of  sinners,  even  to  gathering  an  elect 
)ieople  from  the  long-estranged  Persians." 
iVIaiiy  wonderful  facts  in  lat<'r  years  show  that 
this  prayer  is  being  answered. 

The  next  laborer  was  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Pfander 
of  th(!  Hiisle  .Mi.ssionary  Society.  He  visited 
Persia  in  1M9,  and  at  intervals  for  a  few  years 
sojourned  there,  passing  part  of  his  time  in 
Slmslia,  Georgia,  where  his  brethren  from  (ier- 
many  then  bait  a  llourisliing  mission.  This 
learned  and  devoted  man  came  near  sealing  his 
tesliniony  with  his  blood  at  Keiinanshah,  in 
Western  Persia,  but  was  preserved  for  pro- 
tracted labors.  He  died  at  Constantinople  in 
1809.  His  great  work  for  Persiu  is  "  Tho 
Balance  of  Truth,"  a  book  comparing  Christi- 
anity and  Mohamniedanisni.  This  work  and 
several  other  treatises  on  the  controversy  with 
Islam  wer(>  published  in  India,  and  are  doing  a 
great  deal  secretly  in  Persia  to  direct  the  tlioil- 
.sands  whose  faith  in  their  religion  is  shaken. 
The  same  works,  perhaps  unwisely  published 
in  Turkey  before  Dr.  Pfander's  deiith,  led  to 
severe  persecution,  and  to  a  strict  suppression 
of  all  books  aimed  at  the  system  of  Islam.  But 
the  books  still  live,  and  have  their  work  to  do, 
for  they  are  exhaustive  and  unanswerable. 

In  1833  the  Rev.  Frederic  Hiuis,  another 
German  missionary,   with  his  colleagues,  on 
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being  obliged  to  lodve  Rtissin  entered  PeVHiii, 
and  for  u  tiiiie  llicy  made  llieir  lu>iidi|imi'lerM 
in  'riibriz.  Mr.  Unas  ospecially  was  eiuineiiily 
fliled  for  I  he  peculiar  woriv  among  Persian 
Moslems,  and  he  gained  extensive  iiitiuence  and 
respect  among  them.  Had  the  mission  been 
sustained  by  the  Society  of  Uaslu,  the  light  of 
the  gospel  might  have  spread.  Dr.  I'erkins 
in  IH'M  met  them  iw  they  were  leaving  the 
country,  and  says:  "They  retired,  not  from 
choice,  hut  from  necessity.  'I'heir  Society 
decided  not  to  continue  ojierations  uide.ss  the 
gospel  could  be  openly  proclaimed  to  the 
Mohammedans.  This  is  impracticable;  life 
wouhl  be  the  price  of  the  attempt."  -Mr.  Haas 
was  pastor  until  recent  years  in  his  native 
Wurtemberg,  and  has  done  much  for  Persia  in 
times  of  famine,  an<l  in  ills  etl'orts  to  establish 
uu  orphan  asylum. 

In  inan  Uev.  Wm.  Olen,  I)  I).,  a  .Scottish 
missionary,  entered  Persia.  He  had  spent 
many  years  in  Astrac'han  in  Hu.ssia,  on  a  trans- 
lation "of  the  Old  Teslainenl.  He  spent  four 
years,  from  18;W  to  1842,  in  Tabriz,  and  Tehe- 
ran in  revising  the  work  with  the  help  of  native 
scholars.  Dr.  Glen's  version  of  t lie  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Henrv  Marlyn's  of  the  New  formed 
a  liund.some  edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  complete 
in  1847.  Dr.  Glen,  at  nearly  seventy,  returned 
to  Persia  to  circulate  the  Scriptures,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  sowing  the  .seed,  but  did  not 
live  to  stie  anv  large  harvest  gathered. 

8.  Mission  ok  tiie  A.  H.  C.  F.  M ,  1881  to 
1871. — About  the  year  1827  the  erratic  adven- 
turer and  converted  .lew,  Dr.  Joseph  Wolf, 
in  travelling  through  the  East  made  a  short 
visit  to  the  Nestorians  of  Per.sia.  A  puragrapli 
from  his  writings  led  Dr.  Anderson  of  the 
American  Board  to  direct  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Dwight  in  exploring  the  ArmiMiian  Held  to 
extend  their  tour  to  Orooiniah,  Per.sia.  In  the 
spring  of  1831  they  sp(Mit  a  week  among  the 
Nestorians,  ami  reported  their  visit  as  the  most 
satisfactory  and  interesting  of  the  whole  tour. 
(See  "  Ue.seurches  of  Smitliaml  Dwight.")  The 
liberal  views  of  these  Christians,  their  love  of  the 
Scriptures,  their  rejection  of  innige-worship, 
auricular  confession,  and  other  errors  of  the 
Papal  Church,  marked  them  as  in  some  sense 
the  Protestants  of  the  East.  As  the  wasting 
remnant  of  the  once  great  Syriac-Persian 
Church  they  awakened  a  peculiar  sympathy, 
and  started  also  the  hope  that  with  the  candle- 
stick replaced  and  the  Hame  rekindled  they 
would  again  be  the  light-bearers  to  the  regions 
of  the  Far  East. 

The  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  determined  to  establish  a 
mission  to  the  Nestorians.  Bev.  Justin  Perkins 
and  his  wife  embarked  in  the  fall  of  18:ii{.  They 
reached  Tabriz  about  a  vear  later,  and  in  the 
smnmer  of  1835  were  joined  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Grant.  This  little  company  of  two  missionaries 
and  their  wives  arrived  at  Oroomiah  formally 
to  occupy  the  |)lace  as  a  station  in  November, 
1835.  Meanwhile  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  1834 
sent  out  the  Uev.  J.  L.  Merrick,  who  had  spe- 
cially prepared  himself  to  explore  the  ]Moliam- 
inedan  field  of  Persia  and  Central  Asia.  He 
continued  a  missionary  till  1843.  He  travelled 
extensively  in  company  with  Mr.  Haas,  and 
both  came  near  losing  their  lives  in  an  encoun- 
ter with  the  Mollahs  in  Ispahan.  Mr.  Merrick's 
labors  resulted  only  in  teaching  some  Per.sian 
youths  the  English  language  and  science,  and 
in  translating    the   Sheah  traditional  Life  of 


Moliamnied.  It  became  evident  that  Provi- 
dence had  not  yet  opened  the  way  to  labor 
ilirectly  for  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  ell'ort 
was  abandoned. 

Thus  in  1835  there  were  three  men  and  two 
women  on  the  Held,  and  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  .M.  Mis- 
sion was  fairly  begun.  The  roll  of  this  mission 
counts  tifty-two  missionaries,  men  and  women, 
sent  out  previous  to  1871.  Time  would  fail  to 
tell  of  all  these.  The  pioneers,  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Grant,  were  entlinsiaslic  and  apostolic  men. 
One  of  them.  Dr.  Grant,  tinislied  his  career  in 
1845.  Thousands  in  America  and  England  be- 
came familiar  with  his  work  through  ids  letters 
and  his  book  on  the  "  ^Mountain  Nestorians," 
and  his  "  Memoir,"  written  by  a  colleague  in  the 
nujunliun  work.  Dr.  Laurie.  His  grave  is  by 
the  shores  of  the  Tigris,  wliile  the  account  of 
his  labors  has  passed  into  the  annals  of  the 
chureli's  hertH-s. 

Ju.stin  Perkins,  D.I).,  was  spared  to  labor  for 
more  than  thirty-six  years,  dying  on  the  last 
day  of  18G1(.  His  eminent  .services  were  seen 
in  pioneer  work,  and  in  making  known  the 
Nestorians,  especially  through  his  volume 
called  "Eight  Years'  Residence  in  Persia," 
published  in  1843;  also  in  beginning  the  system 
of  education;  in  translating  and  carrying  through 
the  press  the  Scriptures  in  m<idern  Syriac;  in 
preparing  a  religious  literature,  and  in  foster- 
ing and  encouraging  every  good  work  of  mis- 
sionaries and  native  Christians,  and  the  patrons 
in  America  and  England.  In  his  later  days  he 
wiusa  real  patriarch,  w  ith  all  the  veiieiable  bear- 
ing and  deep  piety  of  the  best  fathers  of  old. 

Tile  force  of  missionaries  was  steadily  in- 
creased from  lime  to  lime  by  the  arrival  of 
several  able  men, — Messrs.  Hollaiiay  and  Stock- 
ing in  1837;  Dr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Breath,  the 
printer,  in  1840;  Mr.  Stoddard  in  1843;  Mr. 
Cochran  in  1848;  Mr.  Coaii  in  1849;  .Mr.  Uliea 
in  1851— most  with  their  wives;  and  Miss  Fiske 
in  1843,  and  Miss  liice  in  1847.  These  were 
men  and  women  of  marked  piety  and  character. 
Four  of  Ihe  men  and  two  of  the  women  fur- 
nished subjects  for  missionary  biography,  and 
exerted  a  greater  reflex  influence  upon  the  life 
and  spirituality  of  the  church  at  home  than 
their  (lirect  influence  could  liave  exerted  if  liiey 
had  never  become  missionaries.  The  second 
generation  of  missionaries  came  in  1858-1S()(). 
Five  young  ministers,  one  physician,  two  single 
ladies,  and  five  married  ladies  then  joined  ihe 
mission.  This  large  coniiiaiij' .soon  faded  away 
through  death  and  ill-lieallli,  so  that  in  18(14  of 
tile  whole  company  only  two  ministers,  Messrs. 
Sliedd  and  Labaree  and  their  wives,  and  Mrs. 
Itliea,  were  left  on  the  field.  Dr.  Van  Norden 
and  his  wife  joined  the  mission  in  18(1(1  and 
Miss  Dean  in  18(58.  Of  the  missionaries  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  there  remain  in  the  woik  at  this 
di'te  (1890)  five  persons,  Messrs.  Shedd  and 
Labaree  and  their  wives,  and  Miss  Dean. 

The  average  iiii.ssionary  life  of  Ihe  st'venteen 
men  who  died  or  left  the  work  previous  to  1870 
was  nine  years  and  two  months.  The  average 
of  the  women  was  higher 

The  work  of  Ihe  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  was  almost 
entirely  for  the  Nestorians,  nnmlK'ring  about 
10(),()()0  souls,  partly  in  Persia  and  partly  in 
KtKmlistan,  under 'I'nrkish  lule. 

The  stages  of  progress  at  Oroomiah  may  be 
noticed. 

(1)  The  ['repnralory  Work.— Vihcn  Messrs. 
Perkins    and    Grant    reached    Oi'oomiah    ihey 
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found  II  people  rntircly  nrcrssiljlc.  In  fuel, 
tlu'ir  nrriviil  amis  one  j^encriil  wclconu'  from  the 
eeelesiaslics  anil  llie  people,  'I'lie  lijsliops 
){!ive  llieni  eorilial  eodperalion  in  the  ])n)M'eii- 
tion  of  their  misjiionary  luhors,  re^iiirding  them 
not  a.s  rivals,  Imt  as  teachers  and  eoadjutors  in 
the  work  of  instruelion  and  iniprovenuiit  of 
their  people.  Tlie  inlliienee  of  I)r.  (Jraiit  lis  a 
jihvsieian  was  very  frreat  with  the  ^'overiior  and 
leading  men  of  the  .Moslems,  anil  the  King  of 
I'ersiii  sent  a  special  tirnian  to  express  his  pleas- 
ure I  hat  leaehers  had  come  from  the  New  World 
to  instruct  his  sulijects,  and  also  to  command 
tlieir  protection. 

The  first  formal  work  was  to  prepare  ii  series 
of  cards  in  the  cninmon  language,  that  had  not 
till  then  heen  reduced  to  writing.  The  tiist 
school  was  hegun  in  a  Imsemeni  in  .lanuar}', 
IHIilt,  with  seven  small  hoys.  This  was  the  germ 
of  the  trainingschool  on  .Mount  Seir  that  has 
sent  out  scores  of  preachers  and  teachers,  and 
thill  is  now  continued  as  Oroomiiih  College. 
Ahout  two  years  later  .Mrs.  (Jrant  succeeded  in 
collecting  ii'  few  little  girls,  the  germ  of  the 
female  seminary.  In  the  first  year  three  village 
schools  were  opened.  This  mnnlier  increased 
til!  over  seventy  schools  in  less  Ihiin  ten  years 
were  in  sucecAsful  operation.  In  IM4()  the  print 
ing-press  arrived,  and  the  Scriptm'es  were  so  far 
traiisliiied  that  portions  were  at  once  struck 
ofT.  Preaching  was  soon  hegun  in  the  station 
chii)>el,  in  various  villager  churches  and  in  the 
schools.  Privately  and  publicly,  hy  teaching, 
preaching,  and  printing,  the  seed  was  sown 
broadcast.  Hundreds  had  learned  to  read;  the 
people  were  friendly,  and  scores  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics had  heen  under  instruction.  The  ndsslon- 
arics  proplH'sied  to  the  dry  lM)nes;  hut  there 
were  few  if  any  signs  of  spiritual  movement  or 
life. 

(2i  The  Iiif/iit/u'rinff.—Attt'r  the  lnp.se  of  ten 
j'eiirs  of  faith  and  toil  the  harvest  came  in  the 
two  mission  schools.  Says  Mr.  .Stoddard:  "  On 
Decemher  l!tth,  \m't,  the  Spirit  came  in  hoth 
schools  in  wonderful  jiower.  From  thai  time 
the  interest  ra|)idly  increased,  until  two  days 
after,  as  I  was  going  to  preaching  service  with 
one  of  tliehrelhren,  \ve  heard  the  voice  of  prayer 
intermingled  with  sobs  on  every  side.  Afterex- 
ercises  of  the  deepest  solemnity  we  closed  the 
meeting;  hut  not  one  moved  from  his  seat. 
When  at  last  they  left,  they  Hocked  to  my 
study,  and  it  was  filleil  to  overtlowiiig  with 
an.xious  inipiirers.  T'leii,  with  emotions  that  I 
can  never  deserihe  ■  unfolded  with  faltering 
tongue  the  gospel  Oi  Jesus  Christ  to  one  com- 
Itany  after  iinother,  till  near  midnight.  The 
morning  light  hrought  with  it  a  repetition  of 
similar  scenes.  Rising  very  early  I  found  in- 
quirers waiting  to  he  guided  to  Jesus."  Thus 
the  work  with  deepening  jjower  continued  for 
ulmnt  two  months  in  the  two  schools.  At  the 
close  of  that  time  fifty  of  the  ))upils  had  been 
hopefully  converted.  Thence  the  work  spread 
throughout  the  nnssion  premises  and  to  several 
of  the  villages  with  something  liki;  pentecostal 
power  and  results,  entirely  changing  the  face  of 
the  missionary  work,  as  the  otitgusliing  of  ii 
stream  of  water  changes  a  Persian  desert  into  a 
gulden  of  flowers  and  fruits.  Other  similar 
revivals  followed,  and  no  year  has  passed  since 
then  without  some  portion  of  the  field  being 
blessed.  A  general  enlightening  and  elevating 
influence    went    forth    among    the    Nestorinn 


peoph .  Nearly  a  thousand  bad  been  received 
to  llie  communion  previous  to  187U. 

(ii)  t>rij(iiiiziii;i  iiiitl  'Jriiiiiiii;/. — The  revivals 
brought  some  hundreds  of  converts  to  be  trained 
and  orgaiii/.td  under  diflicult  circumstances. 
The  mi.ssioiiaries  did  not  seek  to  form  a  new 
ehiircti,  but  to. see  a  revival  of  pure  leligimi  in 
the  old  church.  For  many  years  an  honest 
ellorl  \Misiimile  to  refiain  the  old  body  without 
deslroying  its  organi/.iition.  This  ellort  failed. 
One  reason  uas  that  tlic  patriarch  did  his  ut- 
most, by  his  threats  and  persecutions,  to  alienate 
tlie  spiriluiil-iiiinded.  Also,  the  converts  could 
no  longer  accept  the  un.scriplural  practiies 
and  rank  abuses  that  prevailed,  and  it  bcciimu 
evideni  that  there  was  no  method  to  do  away 
with  these  abiiM  s  and  )irii(  lices.  The  converts 
also  asked  for  better  cine,  and  imrer  and  better 
instruction  and  meiins  of  grace,  than  they  found 
in  the  ileiiil  langiiiige  and  rituals  and  ordinances 
of  the  old  church.  The  training  liegiin,  sonie- 
thingas  Wesley's  classes  in  England  began,  with 
no  intention  of  disturbing  the  old  eslablishment. 
'llie  converts  were  invited  to  join  with  llie  mis- 
sionaries in  their  couimuniiai.  and  the  mission- 
aries examined  the  caiididales  and  e.xerci.sed 
needed  discipline.  As  the  mimber  became  loo 
large  and  widely  scattered  to  come  all  to  one 
place,  it  was  divided,  and  after  a  time  the  native 
ordained  preachers  became  jiiislois,  and  local 
churches  arose  and  assumed  their  diilies  and 
responsibilities.  In  lime  the.H-  imslors  and 
elders  from  the  churches  and  the  other  preach- 
ers, inehiding  bishops,  piesbylers,  and  deacons, 
all  of  whom  had  receivid  ordination  in  ihe  (dd 
church,  met  in  confeience  with  Ihe  mis^ioimries. 
The  first  conference  was  in  lH(i2.  This  confer- 
ence adopted  very  .simple  rules  of  order  and 
discipline,  and  a  brief  confession  of  faith.  Thus 
the  separation  took  place  in  no  spirit  of  hostility 
or  controveisy.  There  was  no  violent  disrup- 
tion, no  hitler  words  were  spoken  of  Ihe  old 
church  or  its  ecclesiastics.  Some  things  were 
taken  from  the  canons  and  rituals  of  ancient 
u.sage,  others  from  Ihe  u.sages  of  Protestant 
<diurclies.  The  patriarch  in  oflice  at  the  time 
was  at  lirsl  very  friendly  to  Dr.  Grant  and 
the  Jloiintain  Jlission,  and  personally  aided 
in  siipeiinleiidiiig  Ihe  building  of  mission 
houses;  subseiiueiitly  In'  did  all  in  his  jiower 
to  till  Ilk  U|)  the  mi.ssion.  His  most  able 
brother,  however,  Deacon  l.saiic.  accepted  Ihe 
evangelical  doci lines,  and  till  his  dealh  in 
1865  was  the  foieniosi  man  in  Ihe  reformed 
coiiinniiiioii.  Of  ihe  bishops,  three  united  with 
the  refoiin.  and  died  in  the  evangelical  coin- 
niunioii.  — .Mar  Klias  of  Geoglapa,  Mar  Yolian- 
iian  of  Uavalan,  and  Mar  Joseph  of  liolilan.  A 
large  majority  tif  the  presbyters  of  Ihe  old 
church  in  Persia  joined  Ilu'  reforiu  movement, 
and  as  large  a  pr(i|iortion  of  Ihe  deacons;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Maleksor  leading  men. 

'I'he  work  accomplished  under  the  A.  H.  C. 
V.  M.  was  to  establish  an  enterprise  with  all 
the  applianees  and  |)arts  of  an  aggressive  ref- 
ormation in  this  old  church  a  thousand  miles 
east  of  Constantinople,  in  the  heart  of  Islam — 
the  press,  the  training-schools  tor  young  men 
and  young  women,  a  band  of  over  fifty  native 
jmstors  and  evangelists,  an  aggregate  of  over 
eighty  scIkmiIs  and  congregations.  The  results 
were  great  in  themselves,  and  greater  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  future. 

The  aggregate  of  appropriations  made  by  the 
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A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  llio  iiciirly  IW  yc.ais  of  il.s 
superintt'iiilcncc  was  hIioiiI  !ff)HO,(M)0-  an  iivcr- 
li^c  of  'tl'*).'!*!)  |>ri'  aiinuin.  Tlif  loiii;  inlaiiil  jour- 
lU'V  rciidciH  l^■|■^^i:l  ditHciill  of  aiTisn,  and  one 
of  till' most  (■xpt'iisivc  ill  the  oiillay  for  travel 
of  till!  missioii-iimdfitiikcii  fioiii  Anicrica,  wliih; 
it  is  one  of  till' clicupcsl  in  llic  iMiiployiiictit  of 
uativc  atrt'iicii's  umi  cxpt'iiscs  on  tliv  liclil. 

1).  Missions  OK  I'liK  I'uksiivikuian  Hoauu. 
1871  to  IHUd.  -Hy  lilt-  nniyn  of  tlic  two  Kf<'"t 
hiiiliclns  of  tlic  i'rcshytcviaii  ("Imrcli  in  18T0, 
lilL'  Ni'W  School  l)o(ly  ceased  its  support  of  the 
A.  B.  C;.  F.  M.,  and  "claimed  a  portion  of  ilio 
mission  as  its  lieritaire.  "  Tlic  Slission  to  tlio 
Neslorians"  cliaiiifed  its  name,  and  since  1870 
is  L'lilleil  "  The  .Mission  to  I'ersia,"  and  llie  tielil 
was  transferred  lo  the  care  of  the  I'nsliylerian 
Hoard  in  1871.  'riie  nii.'Ssionaiies  at  tile  tinu  of 
the  tran-ifer  were  4  orilained  missionaries  and 
their  wives,  one  iihysician  and  liis  wife,  and  one 
sin^rle  lady.  To  these  liave  liei'n  added  since 
1871,  18  ordained  men  and  their  wives,  4  phy- 
sicians and  their  wives,  ^1  single  ladies  (two  of 
whom  are  |)hysi(ians),  and  4  siiiirle  ijentlemaii 
(one  of  them  a  |ihysieian):  in  all  20  men  and  43 
women.  Some  of  these  have  been  removed  by 
(h'ath;  a  larirer  niiiiiber  have  fai'u'd  in  health 
and  returned  lo  .\merica.  The  mission  stall'  of 
worlvers  iit  present  in  I'ersia  i.s  10  men  and  )i^ 
women. 

The  expimsion  of  ell'ort  has  been  trreai  in 
these  years.  In  1870  the  mission  considered 
it  an  iiriient  duty  to  embrace  at  once  within 
their  ell'ort s  the  Armenians  and  .Moslems  of  Cen- 
tral I'ersia.  This  ell'ort  was  secondeil  by  the 
Hoard.  Teheran  was  occupied  as  a  station  in 
187'.2;  Tabriz  in  1873;  llumadan  in  1882;  Sal- 
mas  in  1880;  and  tlie  station  for  .Mountain 
Xestorians  was  revived  in  Tnrkish  territory  in 
188'J.  The  .area  of  country  brouichl  wiihiu 
evanj:eli/.iiijf  labor  lias  been  iireilly  enlarired. 
The  eleven  missionaries  in  1810  arc  now  four 
times  us  many.  The  one  station  has  become  si.v. 
The  territory  was  too  e.vtended  for  annual 
meetings  of  missionaries  seitarated  by  twenty 
ilays  of  caravan  travel,  smd  speakinj;  .several  lan- 
jruiiges.  In  1883  the  mission  was  divided  into 
W'e.st  Persia  and  East  I'ersia.  A  glance  at  tlie 
first  lifty  years  of  this  American  .Mission  shows 
thai  the  American  Church  has  sent  to  I'ersia — a 
farolT  and  inland  nation,  with  which  our  coun- 
try has  few  commercial  or  polilical  relations — 
nearly  a  hundred  of  lier  chosen  sons  and 
daugiiters,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  !?1, 200. 000  of 
free  eoijtributions  for  the.se  missionaries  and  for 
evangeli/.ing  and  educating  the  i)eople.  Such 
is  the  record  in  honor  of  Christ  and  for  the 
benetit  of  the  souls  of  men  in  a  land  so  far 
away.  The  present  annual  ex|tenditure  of  this 
mission  is  far  in  atlvan.'e  of  former  times,  as  the 
work  anel  luimber  of  .stations  have  increased. 
IJut  in  a  great  measure  the  work  is  still  prepara- 
tory. 

1/te  Wentern  Minsion  embraces  the  province  of 
Azerbaijan,  and  a  large  portion  of  Ivoordistan, 
the  lands  of  ancient  Assyria  and  Media,  and 
indirectly  a  much  larger  region  in  the  Caucasus 
and  in  Turkey.  The  work  is  Hr.st  for  the 
nominal  Christians,  and  then  for  Jews,  Mos- 
lems, and  others.  Among  the  Syrian  or  Nes- 
torian  Christians  there  is  the  old  work,  con- 
tinued in  Oroomiah  and  the  mouutaius. 

The  Oroomiah  station  continues  to  ttourish. 
The  reform  among  the  Nestorians  shows:  coin- 
muuicauts  in  1857,  310;  iu  1877,  1,087;  and  iu 


1889  over  3,000.  The  Iteformed  Evangelical 
Church:  the  roll  of  ministers  shows  40  fully 
ordained  men,  and  DO  others,  licentiates;  also 
87  elders,  and  01  deacomwses  of  the  congrega- 
tions. The  Heformed  Chur<h  has  its  synod; 
also  a  native  board  of  missions  that  meets 
monthly  with  the  missionaries.  Hy  combining 
funds  and  counsels  with  the  missionaries,  a  sys- 
tem of  pastoral  care  and  itinerant  labors  is  iu 
operation,  which  aims  as  fast  as  po.ssible  to 
reach  all  the  Christian  population,  and  to  carry 
the  gospel  lo  all  the  other  |)opulati(nis.  The 
people  are  generally  very  poor  in  worldly 
goods,  but  are  able  io  do  much  for  their  own 
support  and  for  the  spread  of  the  gosi)el— aver- 
aging about  a  dollar  a  year  to  a  communicant, 
when  wages  are  but  ten  and  twelve  cents  a  day 
for  work.  The  missionary  spirit  is  emlxxlieil 
in  their  creed  as  well  as  tiie  history  of  ancient 
times,  and  is  .seen  in  daily  ell'urts  ot  mnny  men 
and  women,  especially  the  young  laymen. 
There  is  a  growing  zeal  to  preacii  to  Jews, 
Koords,  Persians,  and  Moslems;  and  as  the  llelds 
are  ripening  for  the  sickle,  these  native  Chris- 
tians are  to  l)e  the  reapers.  They  have  already 
gatliere<l  the  lirsi-fruits  among  all  these  classes. 

The  lirsl  and  highest  call  in  a  growing  native 
church  is  for  a  native  ininisiry,  and  here  this 
held  compares  with  any  other  in  Western  Asia. 
The  college  is  at  the  head  of  the  educational 
work,  with  a  theological  class,  a  scieiititic  course, 
an  indii.strial  department,  and  a  few  medical 
students.  New  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
the  same  yard  with  the  hospital,  and  thus  the 
two  agencies  form  a  centre  of  great  inlluence. 
In  the  city  of  Oroomiah  is  the  Fidelia  Fisko 
Female  Semin.iry,  with  new  buildings  erected  in 
1888,  for  educating  girls.  During  the  w  inter  iu 
the  villages  far  and  near  are  over  100  parochial 
schools,  giving  education  to  3,500  children. 
The  Sabbath  sciiool  is  the  aii.xiliary  in  all  the 
congregations atteiuled  bj'  young  and  old  tothe 
numlK'r  of  about  ."i.OOO.  These  agencies  are 
aided  by  the  printing  press  and  small  inoiilhly 
papers,  by  colporteur  work,  and  still  more  by 
the  medical  arm  of  the  service.  There  are  other 
schemes  of  benevolence  in  an  orphanage  con- 
ducted by  Deacon  Abraham,  a  nalive  brother, 
and  in  relief  for  sutTcrers  in  lime  of  famine. 
Two  severe  famines  have  passeil  over  the  region 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  in  which  tlu;  mission 
has  been  the  means  of  relieving  thousaiids. 
The  poor  and  oppressed  and  persecuted  ami 
unfortunate  come  to  the  missionary  for  assist- 
ance and  lielp. 

A  notable  event  was  the  celehmtion  of  tho 
jubilee  of  this  work  in  1885.  followed  by  pre- 
vailing revivals  in  many  of  the  congregations. 
The  hope  of  the  work  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  iu  its  convincing  inid  renewing  power. 
Thousands  of  hearts  are  more  or  less  convinced, 
and  there  is  opportunity  for  the  work  to  grow 
manyfold  before  it  is  ctunpleted.  There  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  in  several  self-supporting 
chun'hes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  Head  of  the  chiUTh  has  owned  and  bles.sed 
the  work  among  the  Neslorians;  multitudes  of 
souls  have  been  saved,  and  the  foundalions  of 
a  new  and  lasting  reformation  laid.  The  hope 
is  certaiidy  cherished  that  the  Neslorians  may 
be  rapidly  enlightened  and  won  lo  living  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  through  the  station  at  Oroo- 
miali,  but  from  the  renewed  activity  iu  the 
mountains  of  Koordislau. 

10.  Akciibisuoi''8  Mission  to  the  Assyhian 
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CiiiiiHTiANH.  —  For  flcroiint  of  llic  work  of  iliis 
Hocicly  iiiiiDMi:  llic  Ncsloiiiiiis,  sfcailU'lt'  on  the 
Socicly. 

Work  amoiiii  the  AvuwuiaiiH  hi 
iVi'is/**.— Miiny  Ariiii'iiiaus  dwell  in  Noilliciii 
Persia  in  ancieiii  limes.  The  euiiiiniiiiilies  of 
CeJitral  Persia  diile  from  Ilic  lime  of  Sliiili 
Al)l)is,  wiu'ii  40,000  were  led  intoeaptivily  from 
Trans CaiK-asia  and  sellled  near  Ispalian,  In 
tlie  war  of  IHItO  with  Russia  the  .Vrmeuiaiis 
were  aeeiised  of  wisiiin;;  lo  lietray  Tabriz  iiilo 
their  liaiids,  and  their  ma.ssacre  was  planned, 
Tliey  were  saved  by  Ihe  Kn^rlisli  resident.s,  wlio 
placed  guards  at  the  enlranees  of  tlio  Armenian 
qiiariers.  At  that  time  l(,tK)0  families  of  Ar- 
menians fled  front  Persia,  Afterwards  Ablias 
Mir/a  seeured  the  priests  in  his  service  by 
presents,  and  induced  Armenians  lo  return  by 
granlinjf  tliein  s^M'cial  privileges. 

Small  connnuuiliesof  Armenians  are  scattered 
throuirhout  Persia,  In  Ihe  terlile  )>lans  of  Sal 
niiis  and  Orcximiah,  under  Ihe  slnuiow  of  Ara- 
rat, on  the  northern  slopes  of  Ihe  Klhurz  in 
Kanidagli,  through  Ihe  valleys  of  Hakhtiari,  on 
the  shores  of  Ihe  Caspian,  in  Ihe  cities  of  Tal)riz, 
I'eheran,  Hainadan,  Ispahan,  Maraghu,  Khoi, 
and  their  surrounding  districts,  are  these  com 
niuniiies  of  Armenians,  wonderfully  preserved 
by  God  in  the  mitist  of  thousands  "of  .Moham- 
medans. There  is  certainly  a  grand  purpose  in 
this  providence.  Their  presence  enables  mis- 
.sionaries  and  ev.ingelists  to  occupy  as  preaching 
stations  all  these  places,  and  not  only  to  labor 
for  them,  but  for  the  Mohammedans.  The 
Armenians  themselves,  |(K),  will  become  u 
leaven  among  the  surrounding  peoples  when 
their  Christianity  is  revived.  They  are  like  a 
ux'tallic  mirror  "which  once  retleeteri  the  light, 
but  is  now  rusted,  and  needs  repolishing  to 
reflect  Ciirist's  glory  round  about. 

The  ctTorts  to  reach  the  .Vrmeuians  of  Persia 
ore  of  recent  origin  compared  with  work  for 
Nestorians.  The  missionaries  living  in  Arme- 
nian communities  have  given  most  of  their  time 
to  .Mussulman  work.  Only  very  recently  has 
the  mission  taken  ncticn  that  they  should  learn 
the  Armenian  huiguage.  The  intolerance  of 
\<'.\\n\  has  driven  them  more  lo  work  for 
Armenians.  Now  the  stalionsof  Ihe  I'resbyle- 
rian  Mission  at  Tabriz,  Tehenui,  Hamadan,  and 
Salmas,  and  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
at  Ispahan,  are  chietlj'  eni;aged  in  work  for 
Armenians.  At  e.ich  of  these  places  is  a  pros 
Pi'rous  girls' boarding  school.  At  Ispahan  is  a 
large  and  flomishing  boys'  school,  with  several 
liundri'd  pupils.  In  llamadan  almost  all  the 
.\rinenian  children  of  school  age  are  in  Protes 
tiuii  schools.  In  Teheran  and  Tabriz  the 
scb(K)ls  meet  much  opposition  and  compelilion. 
In  Ihe  laiter  place  Ihe  Armenians  have  I  wo  graded 
schools  with  seven  rooms,  and  liberally  paiil, 
well-trained  teachers.  The  mission  school  has  .W 
pupils,  and  a  Hue  class  of  young  men  just  reaily 
for  a  theological  course.  There  are  si.\  organ 
i/ed  churches  in  Persia,  which  are  composed 
chiefly  of  Armenians,  with  perliaps  325  mem- 
bers, the  largest  congregation  being  in  .Tulfa, 
near  Ispahan.  A  lack  of  Armenian  teachers 
and  preachers  has  been  greatly  felt,  but  it  is  now 
on  the  point  of  being  supplied,  and  we  can 
anticipate  greater  progress  in  the  future. 

Every  forward  step  is  contested  by  the 
Arniennms  and  their  ecclesiastics.  The  validity 
of  Protestant  marriage,  the  purchase  of  hou.ses, 
the   establishment    of    new    out-stations    and 


schools,  Ihe  entrance  to  new  places- -each  ad 
vauif  is  the  occasion  of  a  burst  of  opposition 
which  frequently  is  not  ijuietitl  until  sellled  by 
Ihe  government,  Hometimes  they  resort  to  'he 
lH)ycolt.  .Mu,s,'-ulman  work  has  iH'cn  dislurlied 
and  persecution  brought  on  by  their  iiiMigaiion. 
Their  belief  that  by  dividing  their  race  we 
weaken  them  politically  is  a  great  hindiance. 
The  pros|Hcls  are  that  the  «oik  among  the 
Armenians  will  be  slow. 

I'tTHiaii  VrrMlon.  The  Persian  bilougs 
lo  the  Iranic  branch  of  the  Arvan  family  of 
languages,  and  is  used  in  Persia,  India. "etc. 
Translations  into  Ihe  ancient  Persian  of  single 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  only  are 
known:  (i/i  Of  the  Old  Tesnuneni,  the  Penta- 
teuch, Proverbs,  Ecclesiasles,  and  Song  of 
Songs  were  slavishly  tiaiislaied  fiom  ilii'  He- 
brew, the  Penlaleuch  by  Jacob  ben  .lo^cph 
Tawns,  and  the  other  books  by  an  unknown 
•lew.  The  former  was  published  in  C'onslanli- 
nople  in  Hebiew  characters  in  154H,  and  again 
in  Ihe  London  Polyglot  in  Persian  characters 
wiih  a  Latin  traoslaiion  :  Ihe  latter  are  still  ex- 
tant in  a  JNIS. .  No.  MB,  at  Ihe  Paris  National 
liibrary.  {b  Of  the  New  Tesiainent  there  are 
two  versions  of  Ihe  Gospels,  one  made  fioin  the 
(jieek,  the  other  from  the  Pishilo.  The  for- 
mer was  edited  according  to  two  MSS.  by 
WheUxk  and  Pierson  (London,  lli")Tl:  the  latter 
is  contained  in  the  London  Polyglot,  and  was 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Ch.  Hode 
(Helnisiadt,  1751).  All  the.se  versions  are  pre- 
paretl  in  the  modern  Persian  ;  even  ihe  transla- 
tion of  the  I'enlaleuch  was  made  at  a  late 
period,  us  may  be  seen  from  the  rendering  of 
"Babel"  in  Gen.  10.  10,  by  "Bagdad.  "  which 
was  built  in  the  year  772.  An  attempt  lo  pro- 
cure a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  I'ersian  was 
made  by  Nadir  t?hab,  and  a  translation  of  the 
Gospels"  was  prepaied  by  the  .Tesuiis  Duhan  and 
Desvignes  in  1740.  liwas  edited  by  Professor 
Dorn,  Petersburg,  1848. 

In  the  present  century  diffcrtnt  translations 
into  Persian  were  made.  The  New  Testament 
was  published  by  the  Calcutta  Au.xiliarv  Societj' 
in  1816,  and  at  I'-ordon  in  1825,  according  to  a 
version  made  by  Sabat  ;  Henry  Marlyn's  ver- 
s'on  w  as  printed  at  St  Pelersbiu'g  1815,  Calcuttix 
1826,  and  after.  The  P.salms,  too,  as  translated 
by  Henry  Martyn,  were  published  in  1816  at 
Calcutta;'and  republished  at  London,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Lee,  in  1824,  The 
Book  of  Genesis,  translated  by  Mirza  Jatfler, 
was  printed  at  London  in  1827;  and  Isaiah,  as 
rendered  bv  >Iir/a  Ibrahim,  was  also  published 
at  London  "in  1884.  At  last  the  entire  Old  Tes- 
tament translated  by  the  Archdeacon  T.  Robin- 
son, was  issued  in  1888,  after  fourteen  years  had 
been  spent  on  Ihe  woik  of  translation.  Another 
transliiiion  of  the  Old  Testament,  nnide  by  Ihe 
Rev.  W.  Glen,  of  Ihe  S(oltish  Mission  at  As- 
trakhan, was  published  between  1880  and  1847, 
at  Edinburgh.  Ileiuv  Marlyn's  New  Testa- 
ment, which  had  iM'en  in  use  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  was  pid)lished  in  a  revised  form  in 
1877,  the  revision  having  been  made  by  the  Rev. 
N.  R.  Bruce,  a  Scottish  missionary  staiioned  at 
Julfa,  near  Ispahan.  In  Ihe  .same  year  a  re- 
vision committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Bruce  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
Ihe  Revs.  T,  Basselt  and  J.  L.  Potter  of  the 
Americar  Presbyterian  Missions,  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  revising  Ihe  Persian 
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Scriptures,  A  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Bniee's 
revision  of  Henry  .Miirlyn's  Nnw  Tesiunient  wiis 
pillilislieii  ill  l.oncinn  in  IHSl,  llie  (Million  eon- 
Kistinif  of  (1,1)00  copies;  iinotlier  edition  wns 
issued  in  USH").  Tlie  revision  of  tlie  ()i(i  'restu- 
inenl  iius  also  lieen  coninienced  liy  l)r  Uruce, 
and  (Jenesis,  Exodus,  and  the  I'.sulins  were  pul)- 
lishcd  in  ItiHH. 

(iSjmcimen  verten.    John  8 :  16.) 

^^i^j'  ^)}  ^))y^  '-^  a;;/  f 

Hebrew  clinractcr. 

na  miaib  •':«n«,  ki  mb  'n:K3"»  .tjtis  na 

■Vbn  l"n»  iSTa-is  \i«  la   ns  03  in  xn 

nas"'  Ti«a  ""^aiaT  nsia  tiibj 

Pern,  u  repui)lic  of  Soutli  America,  whicli 
lies  lietwi  111  tlie  I'aeitie  Oceim  on  tlie  west  and 
Urn/.il  and  Holivia  on  llie  easi,  Heiiador  on  the 
north,  and  t'liiii  on  the  soulli.  It  eoiilaiiis  three 
distinctive  physical  divisions— the  coasi  region, 
tlie  rciiioii  of  the  .Viides,  and  the  tropical  loicsls 
within  the  valley  of  the  Ania/on.  Its  area  is 
4t>H,74T  si|uare  iiiiles,  divided  iiilo  nincleeii  de- 
partmenls  Every  variely  of  eliiiiale  is  I'onnd 
111  Peril,  on  account  of  the  dilVereiice  in  eleva- 
tion in  viuioiis  parts.  Tlie  population  (1ST(5) 
is2,(i21.H44,  hesides  liriO.OOO  uncivili/.ed  Indians. 
Twenty  three  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
nii,\ed  races,  l.'holos  and  Zaiiil)o>.  There  are 
lH,()t)l)  Eui-opeans,  and  50,000  Asiatics,  chiclly 
Chinese.  'I"he  principal  cities,  with  their  popu- 
lation, are:  Lima,  the  caiiitid  (101,  IWl;  C'allao, 
the  principal  sciport  (;!ii,5()2);  Arecpiipa  (29,- 
237);  and  ('u/.i'o(18,:570).  Tlie  conslitiitioii,  pro- 
claimed in  18.")()aiid  revised  18(10,  provides  that 
a  president  and  a  coiifircss  of  two  houses  shall 
be  elected  every  four  yc^ais.  The  coiislitulioii 
prohibits  the  public  exercise  of  any  otlicr  reli- 
flioi)  than  the  Uoiiiaii  Catholic,  thouuh  in  reality 
there  is  a  certain  ainoiiiit  of  tolerance,  since 
AiiLriican  churches  and  .Jewish  synairoi^ues  are 
found  in  Callao  and  Lima.  Eilucation  is  com- 
pulsory, and  is  free  in  the  municipal  ])iil)lic 
.schools.  In  188!)  there  were  l(i.()2.")  miles  of 
railway,  and  Peru  is  in  coniniunicaiion  by  cable 
with  tlie  teleirraphic  system  of  the  world. 

Tlie  American  Hible  Society  throujrh  il.s  col- 
porteurs prosecutes  the  only  Protestant  work  so 
far  in  Peru,  b)'  distributini^  the  Bible  translated 
into  Spanish,  'i'he  principal  agent  of  the  Bible 
Society  is  an  Italian  ininister,  wlio  lias  been 
liolding  ehurcli  services  in  Callao,  where  lie 
gathered  a  c(mgregition  of  over  a  hundred,  to 
whom  he  pr.'aclied  in  Spanish.  His  success  in 
inaliinu  i  ouverts  roused  the  opposition  of  the 
priesLs,  who  vieweil  with  unconcern  the  services 
in  English,  but  saw  tliat  preaching  in  Spanish 
was  likely  to  prove  a  potent  means  of  oulight- 


ening  the  people,  and  on  the  Sotli  of  .lune,  1800, 
.Mr.  Peii/.ottl,  the  minister,  was  arrested  anil 
put  in  prison,  charu'ed  with  ollelidinir  the  law, 
which  has  been  practically  a  deiid  letter.  .\l 
present  writing  (.laiiiiaiy,  181)1)  he  is  still  in 
iirisiiii.  The  i'liitcd  Slates  (iovcriinieiit  cannot 
tnlcifere  otllcially,  since  Mr.  I'eii/.ntli  is  an 
Italian,  bnl  the  consul  has  been  instructed  to 
use  his  personal  intluence  to  secure  the  rclcasii 
of  llie  |)risoiier.  'I'he  Italian  (iovernnieiit  has 
beeiislninuely  apalhctie.  In  the  mean  liiiic  much 
popular  indii;iiation  has  been  amused  in  Pi  ru, 
and  scvcial  public  meelliiirs  have  been  held  to 
agilale  the  ipieslimi  of  frcedoin  of  religion, 
Over  2,000  people,  aiiiong  I  hem  many  of  the 
most  proininenl  liti/.ciis,  attended  siicli  a  meet- 
ing in  Lima  recently;  the  press  Icive  conio 
out  siidiigly  in  favor  of  fiecdoni  of  religious 
belief  and  worship,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  prohihition  of  the  Proteslaiit  religion  will 
be  removed  etc  tlie  clo.se  of  this  year. 

l*('Mlllittiir,  a  city  and  military  post  in 
Punjab.  India,  27(1  miles  frmii  Lalion-,  101)  miles 
fniiii  Kabul:  the  outpost  agaiiisl  .Vfgbaiiistan, 
The  niodcrn  city  has  but  slight  arcliiteclural 
inetentions,  the  iiouses  heiiig  generally  built  of 
small  bricks  of  mud,  held  together  by  a  wooden 
framework,  and  except  the  principal  thorough- 
fare  all  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked. 
The  sanitary  arrangements  arc  good,  and  water 
plenty.  Outside  of  the  city  arc  lovely  fruit 
gardens,  which  form  a  favoiite  pleasure  ground 
of  Ihe  people.  Population  of  city  and  suburbs, 
.'ii),2!)2,  Moslems,  Hindus,  Sikhs,  Christians, 
.lains,  etc.  .Mission  sttition  C.  .M.  S.  (18r),")i;  1 
native  pastor,  42  coiiiniuiiicaiits,  IS  native  licl|)- 
ers,  4  schools,  (l,"i(i  scholars.  An  Afirhan  mis- 
sion is  conducied  from  thin  place.  Ixatlristan 
has  also  been  reached  from  here. 

I*t'l<'liiil>iirfi>,  a  city  in  Siani,  on  the  west 
side  (d'  the  CJiilf  of  Siani,  K>  miles  southwest  of 
Bangkidv.  Has  10,000  inliabitanls.  .Mission 
station  (18(il)  of  the  Presbyterian  tMiurch 
(North);  3  missionaries.  2  missionaries'  wives, 
2  single  ladies,  17  native  workers,  4  principal 
out-stations.  Tlicn;  are  .')  churches  located  in 
Petchaburee  and  its  province,  l')>'>  communi- 
caiils,  12  day-schools,  232  pupils,  (10  Sabbat h- 
scholars,  boys'  boarding-school,  28  boys,  girls' 
industrial  school,  37  girls.  At  tlie  dispen.sury 
4,327  patients  were  treated  in  188!). 

I't'lorslnirji,  a  town  in  Centiiil  Kaffraria, 
South  Africa,  west  of  King  William's  Town. 
Mission  station  of  the  Berlin  Evangelical  Mis- 
sionary Society  (18.")(1);  1  missionary.  .T  native 
helpers,  42  church-members,  5  schools,  37 
scholars, 

l*liila<lt'l|»liiii  'Vlt'diCHi  nUMioii  was 

the  tirst  established  in  the  riiilcd  Slates.  Dr. 
A.  B.  Kirkpalrick.  now  (18!)0)  a  missionary 
in  Burmali,  founded  this  mission  in  1879. 
Headipmrters,  .519  South  Sixth  Street;  Henry 
H.  Fox,  Superinlendciit.  The  Advisory  Board 
con.sists  of  a  chairnian.  sccrclaiy,  superintend- 
ent, four  physicians  (including  the  chairman), 
seven  clcrgyineii,  clevt'ii  laymen,  and  seven 
women.  In  188!)  there  was  also  a  dispensary 
on  Front  Street  below  ('hristian,  and  one  at  973 
Frankford  Avenue.  Mr.  .lolin  B.  Stetson,  a 
large  manufacturer,  has  founded  a  "medical 
department"  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  needing 
medical  treatment  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
missiou    rooms,  especially  the   emplojees    of 
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Sli'isiiii  iV  Co.  'riic  imyniiiil  nf  one  (lullar  en- 
titles  Dili'  to  liiriliciil  trtalnirlil  I'm'  llircr  inoiitilH, 
till'  lllt'ilii'liicn  Ixiii^  pKiviilt  il  lit  ro.Hl,  mill  no 
outs  JH  tiii'iini  iiu'iiy  lor  liiiU  of  iiiciinM  to  inctt 
till'  >iti|iiiliilril  iri|iiirriii('iils.  'I'lic  rooms  arc 
oprii  daily  I  .\i'i'|il  on  tlii'  Saliliiitli;  a  tli'i'^'yinaii 


iH.supi'i  inlrliilrnt,  witli  wlioiii  a  liliy'siciiili  is  as- 
soi'ialril,  ami  llnri'  is  also  a  stiilT  of  cinincnt 
liiartilioiicrs  anil  sprcialists. 

T/ii'  Ihnifiii  of  till'  mission  is  to  nacli  nini  iiinl 
woniin  Willi  otlnrwiso  woiilil  iirvrr  liriir  llui 
};<is|irl;  il  srcks  to  rcsriic  llir  |iiTi-liiiiir  wlio  aid 
Jiol  soiiL'lil  out  liy any olliii  ajrinrirs.  (JiTinans, 
Kussiaiis.  Anilis,  'I'liiUs,  Imlians,  Cliiinsi',  anil 
Mc';;i'oi's  niakr  ii|)  liii'  iiowils  wliirli  slanil  iiikI 

lisllll    Willi    illlllist     as    111!'     LTOOll     lll'WS  of  SIllVM- 

lion  is  |ii'oi'laiiiiril  ill  tlirlr  lii'iirin^.  Siuriitl 
I'lVort  is  also  maili'  to  ii'iii'li  tlii'  fallni  woiiirii. 

Mitli'iil  iiikI  Miiiiih  h'lii/i/iii/iil.  Kvrry  Tliiirs- 
(lay  I'Vi'iiiiijr  a  liincli  is  ;;ivrii  foi-  women  iiii- 
liR'iiiiili'ly  aftiT  till'  f;os|)cl  siTvicc;  visits  aii' 
iiiaili'  to  iliosi'  who  art'  known  in  tlu-  vaiioiis 
hospitals,  hoiiiis.  anil  i>iisoiis;  tracts  arc  (lis- 
triliiitcil,  the  liililc  read,  ami  pniyers  olTeieil 
'with  iiihl  for  the  sick,  anil  sliiiations  are  soii<;ht 
ill  w  liicli  III  pluee  wanderiiii;  women  who  havi^ 
proved  tliiil  lliey  are  lliotimsihly  rciieweil  by 
the  irospi  Is  power.  Services  arc  held  for  llic 
)iulicnts  imniediiilely  heforc  lieiiij,' waited  upon 
liy  the  doclor.  .\fter  the  rcailiiiL!:  of  a  lia.ssau'u 
from  tlie  Millie,  followed  hy  a  hyniii  and  prayer, 
the  uospcl  is  lirielly  prcscnicil  to  all  wlio  arc  in 
■Wllilillir.  The  inleresl  of  these  ineelilifls  is 
fji'cally  cnlianeed  Mini  the  attciidiiiici'  incicascd 
liy  ileicLraiioiis  of  Mniiiir  people  wlioallcnd,  in 
turn,  from  (litlerenl  chuiclies  in  order  to  lead 
the  inusie.  imparliiiir  their  zcHt  iiiul  skill  to  this 
tlivision  of  llic  sei  vice. 

Twice  a  week,  heforc  tile  eveninjr  liicelings, 
visits  are  paid  to  a  numlier  of  the  houses  in  tlic 
vicinity  hy  the  siiperinU'iiilenl,  acconipaiiied  liy 
u  eo-lalMircr;  invitalions  are  iriven  lo  alteiid  the 
llieetinu's.  mid  Inicts,  espeeiiilly  adapted  to  the 
flass  lieini,'  souirht.  arc  disirihiiieil.  ('aiefuUy 
selected  storybooks,  i  onlaininj;  llic  gospel,  are 
nlso  loaned  upon  lliese  occasions. 

The  work  is  well-nigh  foreign  in  its  clmriicter. 
Jews  and  llalians,  Armenians,  Aralis,  mid 
inongrel  Orientals  tiiid  their  way  to  tlie  free 
<listril)utioii  of  medicine  wiih  gratuitous  iitlcnd- 
unce.  and  in  seeking  to  recover  lieallh  for  the 
boilv  often  secure  tlic  salvation  of  their  souls. 
A  Clirislian  Annenimi  from  ihcHcrlier  coiiiilrv 
lias  heeii  a  preacher  and  interprettT  in  the  work 
of  llie  mission. 

lii'KiiltH. — Many  are  tlie  loiichiiig  testimonies 
of  those  who  speak  of  the  higiier  good  alliiined 
while  they  were  in  search  of  temporal  healing. 
'•  The  cloud  is  lifted.  1  see  llic  light;  "  '  Out  of 
my  tea  IS,  and  away  from  my  selftriisling,  I  now 
see  llim  as  my  Saviour;"  "  Hearing  .loliii  M  :  I'J 
explained.  I  .saw  my  miftake;  now  I  iim  look- 
ing to  Christ,  who  is  tlie  Light  -I  reiiirii  home, 

Ihtiughsick,  a  happy  man; I'liank  (!od,  I  am 

siived!  how  I  bless  llim  for  biinging  me  lierel" 
And  like  e.viiressions  often  fall  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  have  found  joy  and  iieace  in  believ- 
ing. 

Tlie  following  tigiires  will  convc}'  some  idea 
of  the  general  results  attained: 

Number  of  meetings  (at  three  dispensaries) 
75(1;  persons  pnseiit,  I,!!!');  at  evening  gospel 
meetings,  10,880;  at  0])en-iiir  meetings,  3,8;}0; 
at  Siinday-sehool,  1,015— total,  17,040.  Num. 
ber  of  imiuiiers,  913;  iu  previous  years,  9,253; 


total  niimber  in  eleven  years,  10,100.  Tracts 
di-irihutcd  (Kiiglish.  <i('"iinan.  Hebrew,  and 
Iliiliain,  :I5,0(I0;  Hibles  itiiil  Tesliunents  given, 
81;  visits  lo  liospllals,  prisons,  etc..  11«';  hoiiNeS 
of  |ii'o-tituiiiin  visited,  HO;  visits  to.  l,00;t;  con- 
versions of  ininales,  8,405;  women  taUeii  to 
reforiniitoiy  homes,  17;  reciived  in  the  mission, 
I);  iiiimher  fiiinisheil  willi  cliilhiiig,  IH;  loial 
number  of  dispensary  cases  in  eleven  years, 
;;5.8'^1;  total  number  of  hoine  mid  dispinsar.N 
cases  in  eleven  years,  45,!I05;  total  iiiinibir  of 
lioiiie  cases.  10,154;  total  number  of  piesi  rip- 
tions  put  up,  45,'^.'iO.  And  all  this  work  bus 
been  done  at  an  average  aniiual  e.vpeiise  of 
abo'c.  ijtl,100,  which  includes  from  ifiOlO  to  1^000 
for  rent. 

I'llllip,  Jllllll,  b.  in  Knglmid;  sliidied  al 
Hoxlon  Academy :  was  ii|ipiiiiitcil  us  a  llepii- 
tatloii  witli  Iti  v.  .lolin  (  ampbcll  to  visit  the 
slalioiis  of  llie  L.  .M  S  iiiSoiilli  Africa;  sailed 
Dceeiiiber  llMli,  1818,  reaching  Cape  Town 
Kcbruaiy  '.'0th,  1810,  Aceoiiipanied  by  .Mr. 
.Mollai  and  Mr.  Kvans,  the  liepiitatioii  vi-iicd 
the  stations  witliin  the  colony,  lint  were  privcnl- 
eil  by  the  Kiilir  war  from  proceeding  beyond. 
.Mr.  1'hilip  reliirind  to  Cii|ie  Town.  In"  18'.'0 
he  received  from  Princeton  College,  New 
.Icrscy,  r.  S  A.,  the  ilcgice  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity.  The  Deputation  having  coniplcled 
theii'  work.  Dr.  I'liilip  was  appointed  peiiim- 
nent  supeiinlendent  of  the  Society's  .Missions 
in  South  Africa.  He  was  also  pastor  of  an 
English  congregation  al  Cape  Town.  In  18'J(J 
he  visited  Kngland  by  invitation  of  tlie  direc- 
tors, his  place  as  superinlendeiit  being  siipplleil 
bv  Hev.  1{.  Miles.  Willie  at  home  he  piiblisheil 
his  work  "  I{c.seai'clies  in  South  Africa.  "  Cer- 
tain representations  made  by  him  respecting  tlio 
eondilion  of  the  Holtentois  led  the  Directoi's 
to  present  a  memorial  to  thegovermneiil,  w  hieli 
secured  cerlain  regulations  bu  the  mnelionitioii 
of  the  civil  condition  of  that  tribe  among  Iho 
people.  Dr.  I'hilip  retiiriied  to  the  Cii|,e  .Inly 
18tli,  1S20.  and  resumed  Ids  ollice  us  siipeiin- 
teiidenl  of  the  Society  s  iiiissions.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  WHS  called  as  deleiidaiil  in  an  acliiin 
for  libel  in  llie  Supreme  Coiirl  al  the  Cape  on 
account  of  a  passage  in  his  work,  "  Ucscai'ches 
in  South  Africa.  "  The  iiclioii  was  decided 
against  him,  and  the  damages  and  costs 
amounted  to  t'l.'.'OO.  'Ibis  was  generously  paid 
by  fiicnds  in  Kngland.  On  February  'JSth, 
18;!(i.  he  left  Cape  Town  with  l{ev  .lames  Head, 
a  Kiitir  chief,  and  a  llolleiiloi.  reaching  Lon- 
don .May  I  ttli.  Willi  Ilicse  he  gave  evidence 
before  a  I'.ii liameiilary  Commillec  respecting 
the  aborigines  in  Soiitli  Africa  iiiid  the  caiisesof 
the  Kalir  war.  Having  accomplislied  the  ob- 
ject of  this  visit  lie  le-cmbMrkcil  for  Afrien, 
arriving  at  Cape  Town  February  titli,  l.'^HS. 
He  made  re|)ealed  visits  to  tlic  various  stations, 
and  also  undertook  the  education  of  .scvein'. 
young  men,  to  prepare  them  lor  missioimry 
Work.  In  1844  Hev.  .1.  C.  Urown  having  taken 
his  ])lace  as  jmstor  of  the  Kiiglisli  cliurih  iit 
Cape  Town,  lie  went,  Dcccnibci',  18-10,  on  ac- 
roimt  of  Mrs.  Philip's  ill-health,  to  Port  Eliza- 
beth. Tlienee  be  iiroceeded  to  Hankev,  where 
slie  died  October  TM,  1847.  Dr  Philip  died 
at  llankey.  South  Africa,  August  27tb,  185L 
His  "  Researches  in  South  Africa"  were  pub- 
lished in  3  vols,  in  London,  1838. 

Pliilippine  iNlaiidn,  n  group  lying  in 
the  Indiim  Archipelago,  extending  iilnioBt  due 
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iiiirlli  1111(1  soiiili  from  Kdniiosii  tn  lliiriicd  unci 
llic  .MdIiki'iis,  I'liiliniciii);  lit  ol'  liitiliiili'  iiiiil  t) 
III'  liiii.L;ililili'.  I'oiitiiiiiliiu;  ll'l.lt'v'll  s(|iiMi'i'  Millrs. 
Willi  It  |i(i|mliiliiiii  isiiiiiiilril  111  i.'iOO.IHKI  or 
tlir  |0I)  IsIiiiiiIh  iiimiiv  iil'i'  siiinll  mill  ol  iiii  ini 
|iiit  liilM'c.  Till'  two  liiriri"'!  nil'  l.ll/.nll  illiii 
Mlliilitliili)  'I'lir  rlillliiti'  I-  liol.  lull  lrlil|irn'il 
liy  iiii'iiii  Inri'/rs  iiiiil  urnil  limislllir;  iiliil  llii' 
vri;rliil'  MMli  iiiils. 

'ri  y  ol'   Ihi-  iiilmliiliiiilH  nil'  of  llio 

Mill.  I'lir  lr>iili'ill  S|iiilii;iicN  nil'  frw 

ill  llllll.iK  I.       rilrlr:irrM  ^rrill  IMMII\  (  iiilirsi'.iiiiil 
Milllr  1 1  ilii's  111'  Ni"4i  ilcis 

'I'll.'  isliiinls  wi  ri'  ilisnivcrril  illlil  ('iiMi|lli'iril 
liv  lllr  S|uiiiiiiiilM  ill  llii'  mill  rriiliirv,  iiini  llii'.v 
HIT  IKUV  iiiiili'i  llir  rliiiiiri'  I'l  II  uiivri  mil' Ljiii 
i'I'mI,  iiikIi'I  wIiiHii  llir  lit  |iii>vilirrx  lU'i'  iiilnl  In 
sp'Vrriiiii  ■*,  iilriilili'^.  or  iciiiiiii;iiiilaiils.  !ii'('(iri| 
liii;  III  llirir  iiii|iiirt.iii(  r  I'lir  I'lipilMl,  Miiiiilii, 
nil  llii'  isliiiiil  III'  l.ii/iin,  lui'~  II  |iii|iiiliilii>ii  III' 
'Jid.lMlll  (ISKIM,  (Mill  r  liiwii^-  iili'  l.iivim.  MIl.H;!'.!; 
Sun  Micml,  lU.lW'J.  ilminnv;,  ;l:l,  lOll.  (  iilii'iini. 
'vMI,l)."i7.      MissiiiiH:    Itiliish    Mini    l'"iiiii;,'n    llililr 


li'iml    III    l.ii/nii.     Siri|i|iii 
Ac'In,   Mini    Nrw  'rrsliiliirlil    in 


Scicirly.  «  illi  M 
IV'ilnis,  (Juspil 
I'nnui'.Miirn. 

8*lllll|»|»«»|>«»ll«,  M  rilV  III'  lliilmil'iM.  I  111' 
iiiii'-l  iiii|i''rlMiil  lily  III  llii'  sniillirrn  |iiiiviiin' 
(■''M'^lrni  KiiilinrliMi.  l'ii|illlMliii|l,  I'l.lMNI,  |>i||. 
f:!iriMn>..  'riilU-i.  (Irrrk-i.  rlr.  Il  siiHrii'il  ii  uicmI 
ilriil  iliiriiiir  Mil'  lliili:MriMn  iiisiii'ii'rliiiii,  Inil. 
siiM'i'  llir  r'-liilili'-liiiiriil  iif  |ii'iiri'  Mini  iw  run 
iirrlinn  liy  iiiil  willi  l'Mnii|ii'  il  llM^i  minvii  ill 
iiniinrliiniT.  Mi'-iimi  shillini  of  llir  A,  It  ( '. 
I'V  M  ;  'J  mi  isioiniiii's  uinl  w  ivri,  1  I'rinulr 
inissiiiiniry,  '.''.'  inilivr  Iii'I|ii'|n,  I'i  mil  slMliuns, 
(I  rlinirlli'S,  'J',';t  ilillirli  mrliilii'ls,  '.'  McliiiiiN. 
ISS  srliiiliiri.  'I'lii'i'i'  il  iilsii  M  liiinr  Mi'liiiiil  fur 
girli.  nil  liril  nil  hy  Mrs  M iiiiifuril  ii'^  M  "  fiiil II" 
iiiissiiiii  A  tiirilii':il  iiiiM>.iiiii  iiinl  liiiH{iilMl  iinilrr 
llic  Miispici's  iif  ihc  l'"i  ii'iiils  |uf  I'lnirlnnill  is  chi' 
riril  nil  liv  Mr.  'runjurulV,  luriiirilv  n  ini'iii'lirr 
ninlirllii'  A.  II.  ('.  V.  M 

l*llllll|l«,  Jci'villlllll.li  riiiinllilil.  N  V  . 
r.  S.  A..  .Iiiniliiiy  .'illi.  isrj.  Mtlrinlnl  M.'iilisiiii 
(iiuvv  Ciilvriilr)  I'liivrisily.  lull  iliil  mil  i  ii|ii|ilrli' 
his  riiuisi'  iif  sillily,  till'  ( 'iiliimillri'  iif  llir 
.Missiiiimiy  Sm  iriy  ili'siriiii;  lliiil  lir  sliunld  iir 
('i>iii|iMiiy  Mr.  Siillun  uii  liis  ri'inrn  In  linliii. 
Ill'  \v:is  uiilMiiii  i|  Ml  I'lMinllrlil.  iiiiil  rinliMlKril 
fur  Ciiliiilln  ill  riiiii|iiiny  willi  Mr  K.  Nuyis. 
Si'iiliinlirr  '.''.'il,  I.SIl,"),  iinilir  llir  l''lri'  ltii|ilis| 
Missiciniiiy  Siirii'iy.  His  ili'lil  uf  ImIiiii  wum 
Olissii.  II  ri'i;iuii  uf  I'uiinhy  liillirrlu  wliully 
iinliiiirliril  liy  iliissiuiiMl  V  rlluil.  iiiiil  wms  iir 
ril|iiril  ill  ISiill.  IImImsiiic  \\  :is  liisl  iii'i'M|iii  il  ill 
INJO  Willi  II  liuiiiilinir  scliuul  uf  six  iintivi'  rliil 
ilii'ii  Till' sMiiir  yi'iir  Ml.  I'liilli|is  ruinnn  nt  ril 
M  nrw  slnliiiii  ill  .Irlliisurr  willi  .siimi'  uf  llir 
ItMlMsuir  liuMiililii:  si'IiuImis  Mini  IIMlivr  riilivri  Is. 
Mr  WHS  llir  llrsi  In  ilisrnvrr  llir  SmiiImN.  u  lililr 
Mini  niimriiMIs  riii'c  nf  iiliuiminrs  |iirviui|sly 
iinUiiiiwii  III  iiiissiuntii  irs.  Hr  iiiliiri'il  llirir 
willi  liumilM^'r  In  u  rilliii;.  jnrpMrril  Mini  jitili 
lisliril  M  ^rtiiiiiinir  iiinl  ilirliiimiry,  iiinl  rsliili 
lisliril  si'linnls  MllinnLl  llirlii  fur  llir  llrsi  liiiir  ill 
llirir  r\isli'Mir.  sii  iMr  lis  Kiinwii.  As  ii  irsiill  nf 
Ills  rurri's|iumlrlirr  Mini  |illlilislii'i|  nrlirlrs  ill  till' 
piiprrs  nf  Imliii  iiinl  Amrriiii,  srvrii  luissintis 
liiivr  lirrii  rstalillslinl,  iiliii  uic  .siirirssfiilly 
wiirkini;  miuuiii;  llirm.  Mr  ti'Mlisliilril  llir  (ins. 
pels  mill  iillirr  pnrliiiiiH  nf  llir  llililr  intn  llirir 
lilllKUllKr,  iillii  lllsii  pirpiiri'il  NrlioiilliooUs.  'I'lir 
(It'Hrrt)  (if    iUh'Iiii'  (if    ilivliiily    wiut  cniifcTrril 


iipnn  him  )iy  Kiilcs  ('ii||i'):i',  Miiliir.  Tin'  linliM 
(invrrniiicnl  iilllriiilly  llninkrd  Mr.  I'hillips  fur 
liis^rriil  W'lirk  iiinnnt;  Ihc  Smiliils.  "  Tlir  linliMii 
l'!vMnL,'rli('Ml  Hrvlrw.  "  In  ii  inilirr  nf  his  Iriivini; 
liiiliii  ill  impiiiri'il  IicmIiIi,  hiivs:  "  When  hr 
arrived  in  <  >rissii  mII  wiisnnr  iinlirnkrii  r\|iMiiN(> 
(if  lliinliiisni.  And  tiftrr  II  yrurs  nf  fiiillifiil 
lull  hr  Irfl  live  nincrrvriltiuti'i.  I7H  riimmillli- 
riinls.  I.'ill  pupils  in  SiindMysrhnuls,  iiiMiiy  day 
si'hnuls  willi  a  iMli^r  I'nirr  nf  niilivr  Irarhrrs 
and  picMrhrrs,  a  inrss  sriidim;  mil  a  sirram  nf 

ItilllrsMIld  ('hlisllMII  liunUs,  sninrnf  llirlll  ill  It 
ilialrii  wliiili  liiil  ii  frw  mmis  mu;"  rxisird  niily 
in  llir  nnwritlrii  sprri  li  nf  sMVimrs.  mid  it 
Itililiral  sriinul  willi  srvrnlrrn  llindii  Mniiiir 
iiii'ii  pirpMiliiL:  fur  lllr  ('liilsiiMii  ininisirv." 
Ilrlrfl  I'm  liuiiir  in  |S,"i."),  siiilrd  tiniiin  lur  liidiit 
Mrrrinhrr  I  Till.  ISIll.  :iiid  his  hriillh  fnilinu'  hr 
Innk  his  IIiimI  drpMrlnrr,  .lililr,  IS^l).  ||r  dirij 
Itl  lllllHilMir,   Mirh.,  Mririnlirr  illh.  ISDI. 

I*l«*l<'l'  Hai'H'/.hlirtf,  Ihr  nipilal  nf  Nitliil. 
AfriiM,  is  silil.ilril  In  M  frililr  plain.  'J.IIIMM'rrl 
iiliuvrlhr  sea.  snnniindrd  liy  a  riiclr  uf  hills. 
Il  h.'is  an  rvi'i'llcMl  I'limalr,  rsprrially  riiiiillvr 
uf  pnlinmiMiy  rmnplMinls.  and  Ihr  rlrli  vi'urla 
linn  uf  lis  trMidi'iis  and  siirruiitnliiiL;  whuiIm 
m.'lUrs  il  mir  ul  llir  iiinsi  i|rlii;hlfnl  rilirs  nf 
.Vfiir.'i.  lis  pupiilMlinn,  niMiilirrliii;  l.'i.rilH,  is 
iniisl  rusiiiupnIilMii  in  rhiiiMilrr.  runsislinu:  nf 
/.illils,  K  )is,  Miirupraiis.  I  liiidiis.  ( 'hinrsr,  mid 
Ariilis;  and  I'lmlish,  Miilih,  'rmiiil.  and  /iilii 
air  Ihr  pirvailini;  lunntirs  Missimi  sliilimi  nf 
Ihr  Kirr  ('liiirrh  nf  SrnllMliil  (|S(l."ii,  lakrii  nvri' 
fiuiii  Ihr  Wrslryiill  Mrlhnilisis,  I  iiiissiuiimy 
Mild  will'.  I  friiialr  missiniiMry.  'J'.'  iialivr  lirip 
lis.  I  ihiii'rh,  lll;t  rhiirrh  iiirmliris,  :l  srhnuls. 
i:t(l  srhnlMls.      S.   r.  (l.(|S.">l),   "J  missiulimirs. 

I*llllllll|>,  mil'  nf   Ihr  ('Mrnliiic  Islands.  Ml 
I'liinrsiM.  liMs  M  piipiihil  lull  uf  soil       Missinnwnrk 
is  iindrr  Ihr  lliiWMiimi  I'lvmiLrrliral  .\ssuriiilimi; 
1  inilivr  piisliir.   Mill  srliuliiis.  'J;|S  rhiiiih  iiirlii 
lirrs 

l*iii('l«>U'ii,  a  luwii  In  NmImI.  Afririi.  iiriir 
I'irirr  .Mmil/.liiirir.  Missimi  Hliiliun  nf  S  I'.  (1. 
(|M."i;i;  I  missiniiaiy.  lit  inminimiraiils. 

I*ill|(-)IIIIK,  a  prrfrrliiral  illy  in  Slimisl. 
I'llillM.mi  M  Irilnitmy  nf  Ihr  N'rlluw  liivrr,  ill 
Ihr  smiihi'iii  purl  uf  Ihr  piuvimi'.  .Missimi 
Nlaliun  nf  llir  ('  I.  M  (IsriM;  I  missiunaiy.  I 
chnri'li,  SI  churi'li  mrmlirrs. 

l*liili<>rloii,  IVIjroii  WIiimIou',  h  llus 
rawrii,  N.  II..  r.  S    A.  July  L^lli,  |M1:(;  mad 
iiMird    III     Uipmi     Cnllrirr     ISIIS.    and     Cliiriiun 
'riirnlniriial   Srminaiy    1H7I.      His    ninlhrr  was 
ilrrply  illlrlrsird    ill    lllissiuiis.  rspriially  ill    Ihr 
liilims   uf    .Myruii    Winsluw.    and     iiainrd    lirr 
llrsi  liurn    sun   iifirr   him,  rxprrssinu    Ihr  linpr 
tliMl     lie    wiiiild    he    a    missiuiniry.       Slir    iliril 
w  hell   hr  was  llircr    yriirs  uf   aire,  hill    hitvln^i; 
llrmd  nf  lirr  drsiir,  hr   siiiil    llnil  w  Inn    in   ml 
li'U:i'    Il    nflrll   I'Minr  In   his   mind        llr    was   ni 
dMiiird    .Inly    Illh,    IHTI.      llr  said:    "  rrrliaps 
llirir   will    hr  mm    wl;ii    wiiiild    wish    In    L''n  lu 
Tiirkry  nr  .Iiipmi,  wliilr  frw  will  ^rii  lu  .\filia. 
I   wciiiJd  nilllrl   !;n  w  line  Ihr  lahmrrs  iiir  frw.  " 
llrs.'illrd  .\iii;iisl    Illh,  IMri,iisM  missiuiiary  nf 
Ihr  A.  It  ('.  \'\  M    fur  Afririi,  iiriivini;  Ml  Naliil 
( Irlnlirr  tllll.  mill  was  sliil  iniiril  MinmiL'  Ihr  /.nliis 
Ml    rmpw'iihiml.      In  IHJ.'i  hr  wrni  rj."i  iniirs  in 
liiiiil    InW'Mi'ils    Ihr     IxnplMinlia    MuiiiiImIiis.    mid 
fniiiiilrd   Ihr  Nliiliuii   nf    IndiindMina,  In   wlilrli 
lie  ii'iiiovcil  Willi  lii.H  family  in  Ih;(|      jlrrr,  he- 
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siili's  Ills  imHtonil  tiiiil  t'viiny:<lislii'  wmU,  lit'  iis 
Nisii'il  in  llic  Iransliiiion  of  llic  Siiiiitiiics.  ('om 
lllilllliii  llli'  sliilioli  Id  IIii'  litili\<'  lirl|i<'l',  lie 
|iiis|ii'cl  slill  fiirlliir  iiiliiiiil  A  ciiliiniiMiT  m|i- 
|iiiinl('il  hy  iIk'  ini'^siiiii  In  ciiiisiiliM'  llii'  iiiiilli  r 
III'  nil  iiiliiiiil  iiiissiuii,  iit'ii'i  iliii'  iii>|iiin'  ir 
|ii>l'lril  lliMl  ilrsiriililr  |iliirrs  iiiillil  lie  liiiiMil  Im 
lllissinii  sliiliimi,  rM|iri'illllv  lllliniii;  I  lir  liili;r 
/illll  N|i('iiUiiiM;  iiilii'M  iiiiili'i  llir  rliirt'  I'lli/ilii, 
mill  ll  VMI^  ili'cidril  Hull  Mli'll  II  llilHsiiiii  III'  IS 
liililislii'd  Ml'  I'iiikrrtiiii  olVciril  In  i'iiuiii;r  in 
lliisriili'i|iiisi'.  Niiyiiii;  llml  if  llii'  inissloiiilisiri'il 
it.  Ill'  \Minlil  iiiiilu'  it  his  nil'  vvihN.  In  |s;il  hr 
|)ii'|i;nril  tci  ilr|i.'irt  for  Ini/iln's  UiMi;il(iiii,  ilis- 
jiiiit  liv  liiiiil  II  tliiin'<Mn>l  mill  s.  Itrlmi'  stinliii^ 
III'  tiMik  Ills  fiiniilv  to  AiinriiM.  "  Imtiuisi'."  In- 
Widlc  fioin  N.'ilill,  "of  till'  ploliiilily  loiii;  linir 
I  '.liiill  Ih'i'IihiiuiiI,  Mini  llir  |iosslhllity  of  ni,\  lir 
inn  ri'iiioM'il  liy  ilriilli  wliilr  I  Mill inviiy  "  l.riiv 
iiii;  liis  fiiinily  ill  lionii',  lir  '■iiiliil  liy  wily  of 
Kiiirliinil  for  Niiliil.  ii'inliiin.;  I>iirliiiii  .liil\  'Jil, 
ISSO.  Assoi'jiilini;  with  liinisi'lf  Mr.  !■;.  .lonr 
iliin.  Mil  AinrrirMn  sliiji  oltli  rr,  wlio  Innl  linn 
llvr  yi'Mis  in  SriiryiiniliiM.  iiinl  nioir  irniitly 
liMil  ImIioii'iI  in  111!'  inissloii  it  .SiImiiis  mihI  .lolin 
rolilriil,  II  /iiln  riniM'i'l.  Mr  I'inkriion  smIIiiI 
from  Niiliil  .Inly  IMIi,  for  lin/ilMs  roMsl,  liy  llir 
WMy  of  Di'limoM  \\i\\  Mini  inliMinliMin'  A  sr 
Vrir  si  o  I  111  ||M\  inn  I  111 'V  rut  11 1  till'  sliMinri  's  stop 
jiiii:;  Ml  InliMiiih.nii'  lir  wmsIiiUiii  to  /.Mii/lliiir, 
I.  100  niili's  noitli  ,\flri  liini  li  ilrliiy  lir 
siMili'il.  mill  on  till'  \VM\  roininrinril  M  Irttrr  lo 
\\\<  wifi',  ihiti'il  Oi'tolii'i  IMih.  wliirli  III'  lliiislii'il 
III  ll.'i.'Mriilo.  IMl  mill's  fioiii  InliMinliMiir.  In  liis 
Irllrl  III' smIiI.  "I,rt  lis  piilii'iitlv  liolil  on.  Mini 
lir.ir  'I  liiMVi'  lull  liiimlili'  pMit  in  our  piinliiir 
work.  M\  i'\prilitioii  to  I  iii/IIm's  Iims  Imtii 
vrr\  popiilMr  iinioni;  tin'  iiMlivis.  ms  well  iis  ilir 
I'ortiiLiiirsi'.  'I'lii'  l.oid  is  L'ivini:  nir  ii  llnr 
Nliirl.  Milli'lriil  iliMlrrls  iiir  spoki'ii.  Iiiil  /nlil 
is  rvrrywlii'ri'  iiiiiIi'IsIoihI  I  Mill  pli'Miliilu; 
mill  ti'Miliiiii;  Clirisi  in   llir  niiirmost    pMiis  of 


iiiMtlivM'st  of  K\u)x  ^VIlllllll^^^  Town.  .MiMNJoti 
.sliilion  of  till'  l'"r('i' Cliinrli  (if  S'lilliinil:  1  inis- 
sionuiy.'l  I'Jiropi'iiii  li'iirlicrs,  II  inilivi'  lirlprrH, 
tl  mil  stMlions,  I  rliiiii'li,  'J8II  coniinnnirmils,  7 
A  null!  vi'miirnlm  siliools,  IMO  siIioImis. 

l*Hli4»rii|tiii*li,  inililmyoiilpiiKl  in  KiiniMon 
ilisirii'l,  NorllivM'sl  rrovinii's.  Iniliii.  I'opiilii- 
lion,  |;1S.  I'lli'Mition.  ri.;i;!.|  fnl.  Mission  .sill. 
lion  of  I  III'  Mrtlioilist  I'lpiscopMl  Cliiiirli  (  Norllii; 
I  nntliiMl  missioniiiy  iiinl  wilr,  I  iissisiMiil  mis- 
HioliMiy,  'JH  nillivr  lirlprls,  III  schools,  ."liM  sriiol- 
MI'S. 

l*o|iii«>,  .loliii  riiurrll,  ll  Wilmiiifr. 
loll,  Iti'lMWiiri'.  r  S  A  .  hiii'inlH'i  '.'!Mh,  ISII; 
LLIMilllMlril  Ml  Miirii'tlM  Colli'i;!'  ISIO,  l.iilii'  'I'liro 
loL'iiiil  Si'iniiiMiy  |N|;t,  stiili'il  lis  M  mi-sioiiMiy  • 
oflhi'.X.  II.  ('.  I''.  .M.foi'lhi'  Siinilwiih  IsImimM 
I  )i  rinilii'i  nil  111!' sMiiii'  vi'iir.  ri'Mi'liiiii'  lloiio- 
liiln  .liil,\  lOlh.  ISII.  lli''wMs  slMtioiinl  |s|.-|  IS 
Ml  Koloii.  'I'lirii'  111'  I'Mllir  liriir  losinu  his  liftl 
from  mi  rvliiionlinmy  risrof  wnlrfs  in  ihr  niiilil, 
.Xwnki'il  liy  llu'ir  rush  piisl  his  ilwijlin:'.  miil 
MllrmpliiiL;  lo  ri'Mi  ll  llii'  lioii>^i'  of  |)i  Sniiili 
iiriii  liv.  hi'  WHS  lioinr  liy  tin-  lloml  liiill  ii  iiiilii 
low  Mills  till'  si'M,  Mini  w  hrii  niMi  prrishini;  wim 
thrown  upon  ii  liriip  of  stonrs,  « hrri'  hr  rr- 
iiliiiiinl  till  moiniim  Mini  Ihi'  snlKiilin...  of  llii> 
WMli'is.  Ill' vMis  Mssoi'imni  with  .Mr  .Mi'MimliT 
in  llir  I.MliMiiiM  SrmiiiMiy,  miil  siii  riiilril  him 
MS  piiniipiil.  Iiolilinu  till'  position  |S,i'.>  ilil  In 
INi'Ohi'WMs  I'JM'tril  si'iii'tmy  of  till'  IhivvMiiMii 
lloiinl  of  Missions,  miil  lillnl  llii'  olllri'  lot  ^I'viii 
yi'iirs.  Ki'tiiinini;  fnmi  ii  visit  lo  ihr  I  niti'il 
SiMtrs.  he  sloppi'il  Ml  I.MrMinir  (ily.  Wvomiinj; 
'rririloiy.  on  SiitiiiilMy  to  mvoIiI  liiivrlliiii.'  mi 
Ihr  SMliliiitli,  VMis  iMkrii  siiilih  Illy  ill.  iiiiil  liiril 
Ml  Hit'  holi'l.  Diri'inlicr  Itli,  |M7'>  His  ImIioi'n. 
whrlhrr  MS  luistor  or  IrMchrr,  wrir  Miilnoiis. 
He  WMs  highly  rsti'i'iiii'il  in  Ihr  mission. 

INtlilmiiii,    Wlllliiiii   Joliii.   liorn    Al- 


llii'  I'Milh    now  MS   iii'vrr    lirforr       'I'lir    iiMlivrs      I'Mliy,    Ni'W    \oik,   I'    S,    .\  ,   \H\-;     of   pious  pi 

nils  who  lirlonr.i'il    lo   llir    LulhriMii   (hniili: 


In 


,11'  I'viii  ill    ilinsrr   liiirkiiiss    ihmi    iho^r 


tihoiii  linliinilMinii.      If  no  sprriMl  hiniliMinr  o< 


nvrilril    Ml     Ihr    ii^i'    of    III. 


iti  ll 


r\pri't    lo    irinli    Ihr  kiiui  s    krMiil   in      with    ilir    l'"iisl    Itrfoi  iinil    Clinnh  iil    .Mliiiny. 


Ilirri'  wrrks  "     MiiI.mImsI    till'  hinillMliir  i 


111! 


I  )r\  oliiiL;  himsrlf  lo  till'   (  hrisilMii   minisirv, 


rill       His  Mttrnilmit    .loiinlnn   wioir    from   In  slinliril    lliur    M'mis  mI   thr    Alluiny    ArMilrniy, 

hMinliMiir.    I  h'l'i'inlirr  Itil,  siiNini:   tlnil    tliry  liml  uriiiliiiili'il  ill   |{nli.'.i'rs  (  ollrcr  IMII.  miiiI  stnilinl 

ii'Mrhi'il    ll:ikot  s    kiMiil    Novrmlirr  ."itli,    whin  ihrolouy  iit    Ihr  srmiiiMry  in   Nrw    lliiinsw  irk. 

Ml     I'inkriion  WMS  liikrii  ill  of   fi\ri.      Ililolil  Whilr  tlirir  lir  roiisrrliilril   liimsi'lf   to  tlnfor- 


.l< 


oniilMli  lo 


ttikr  him  out  of  III!'  hilt  III  till' liiish,      rii'ii  missioHMrv  work       In  .Vin^ii'.l,  ISItll,  lir  of - 


wivtiiiT, 


If   I  liir  In  this   hnl   thr   iiMlivrs  wl 


fi 


If 


Ihr  .Vnii'i  ii'Mii    lloMiil.  WMS 


niiiiiirr  von 


I  111  sr  wrir    Ihr    ImsI    worils  hr      iliiinrii  li\   Ihr  (  liisvis  of    ,\IIimii\,  miiiI  with   liirt 


up 


ikr 


I'hry    pill     him     in    ii    liMinniork    mill      wifr,  ii   sisln    of    Ilr    .loliii    Sriiililri,  snilnl   for 


stmlril.  crosshm  ihr  (imIiiiIii    Klvn    in  rmiors.      Ilornro   Mm\    '.'''illi  ■>;   thr  smnr   \rMr       .Mirr  it 


Novriiilirr  imii.  mill  in  Inilf  mii  lioiii  Mftririoss        liilrf  sojoiiin  Ml  SiiifiMporr,  lir  wrnt 


IImIii 


ini:    111'  illi'il.       Ill'   \vi|s   hniiril    liy  .lolllilmi    ihr  wllrri'  hr  wiis  romprllril    lo   ri'lllilill    M    yi'Ml    lir- 

sMiiir  iliiy  on  (hr  rilsl    limik  of    Ihr   i  ivri,  iinilrr  foir  llir   Mlllih   uovrl  nor  woiilil    priinil    him   lo 

M  iMlirr  moss  rovriril  Irrr       .lolin    I'olllrlil    irilil  i;o  lo  Ilornro       ^lrMllW  hilr  hr  slinliril  I  hr  .MmImV 

Ihr  fiinriiil   srrviir   ill    Zulu,      tlnlyjiwrrk    hr  Imnrniiu'i'       rninillnl    to   proirril.   hr  mIiIiiImI. 


foil'  his  (Ir.'ilh  rvi'i\  Ihiin:  wiis  hoprfiil,  iiinl  Mr        PonliiiiiMk,     llorin 


I'inkriion  wroli'Ml  ililViirnl   iImIis  on  his  join 
my  in  Ihr  most  nithnsiMslir  trrmsof  ihr  pr 


Mis       I'oIiIiiimiI     illnl     ill 


|H|."i,  ll  ilrvolril.  inti'llirrni  iiiissioiiMiA  .     In  I'Sll-t 


hr   WMS  liMiisliirril   111   ( 'liliii 


Ih   ){i'V    Klih 


irrt 


I 

connli'V. 


if     rsliililishiiiK    ll    mission     in     rm/ilii's       l>ol\  .  to  rstnlilish  Ihr  A  lilov   Mission  in  roiinrr 

lion  with  Dr    Ahirl.      IImvIiii:  slinliril  Ihr  (hi 


Mpll, 


M    town    in 


Itin 


InillM 


loin  (  iiitMi'k,  on  Ihr  loml  iMltiii  li\  thr  pili'iinis 


•  111    llirir    wiiy     to    thr    .IiiumiiiimiIi    frsiiviil    iil 
I'liri       .Mission    siiition   of   thr   (■riiriMl    lliiptisl 


lirsr  iMIiniliii^r  ill  Itoiliio  hr  WMs  pirpmnl  lo 
liriiiii  Work  lit  onrr  in  his  nrw  llrlil  .\  rhnirh- 
lillililinu  WMS  rirrli'il  with  fllliils  fliinisliril 
from  .\llirlirii.  w  lirii  llirir  wrrr  lint  llilri'  roiii'. 


M 
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iniinirmiis 
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ll  hrl    rliiiii  Ins  w  rir 


stub- 


niilivr  piislor.  1  rllMprl.   10'.'  rhlllrll  mrinlirls,  .V.! 
liiiv  si'holiiiN,  .'ll  SiiihImn  srlioliiis. 
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llMtivi 
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s    mill    rMlrrlllsIs    iiilsri 


up.  Mini  thr  mission  Iimm  Ioiih   hirii   irL-Miilnl  iiH 
llloilrl   of  rVMm;rli/iii);   work    in   Cliinii.      Ml 


I'Irric,  a  lowd  in  KiillCuriii,  iSnntli  Afrini,     I'lihliiuurN  lilV  wiis  NKiliii'dl^' rnilnl  nt  Ilimkrr'M 
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Point  by  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  on  which  he 
Avius  l)oiitul  t'loiii  lloiig  Koiiir  to  Aiiioy,  .liimuiry 
ruh,  lH4!t.  Pirates  alliicked  tlic  siiikiii<;  sliip, 
1)111  lie  spraiiic  into  the  sea  and  was  (howned. 
He  is  (h'serihed  as  "  aniiahle,  hiioyaiil,  fraid\, 
tenacious  to  the  last  dcL'ree  in  iiroseciuinj;  liis 
good  ])ui|)Oses,  with  piaclical  coniinon-scnse 
and  intense  energy  inboring  tor  the  kingdom 
of  Cln-ist." 

IViiiil  PtMiro,  a  town  in  .lall'na  district, 
Ceylon.  ^Mission  station  of  L.  M.  S. ;  ^*  inis- 
sionaries,  148  coininmdcants.  Hi  Sabbatb- 
scliools,  1,003  scholars,  Iti  day-schools,  1,',J14 
scholars. 

l*okl<>,  a  town  in  K wangliing,  China,  near 
the  coast,  east  of  Canton.  Mission  slalioii  of 
the  L.  -M.  S.  (18(Ub;  1  missionary,  5  out-sia- 
tions,  (i  native  preachers,  119  cliiirch-meiu- 
bt-Ms,  a  schools,  21  scholars. 

l*«»iroill«>ill,  a  .station  of  the  Weslcyan 
MeilKiilisl  Missionary  Society  in  the  Transviial, 
Africa,  lias  1  chapel,  ;{i  ciiiirchnicinbers,  1 
Salilmlh  scliool,  lit)  scliolars.  'I'he  Ilermaniis- 
Imrir  -Missionary  Society  have  also  a  station. 

IV»lt'«.— The  I'oles  form  the  most  mimerous 
brancli  of  the  Western  Si.ivs.  Thev  number 
nboiil  lO.OOa.OOl),  disiribiiled  by  the  d"ivision  of 
I'oland  among  Kussja,  Prussia,  an<l  Austria. 
Tlicy  are  all  Catholics,  e.vcept  .500,0IM)  I'roles- 
taiils,  and  they  use  the  Latin  alphalK't,  modilicd 
so  as  to  express  the  sounds  peculiar  to  their  lan- 
guage. Their  language  belongs  to  the  western 
brancii  of  Slavic  languages,  and  is  divided  into 
four  or  the  dialects,  which,  however,  are  not 
Very  diircrent  from  each  other.  The  Polish 
language  has  been  intlueiiced  more  than  any 
otlnT  .Slavic  languai^e  by  the  Latin,— which  in 
olden  time  was  the  literary  and  church  language 
of  Poland. --the  Ocnnan,  and  the  Frencii.  Its 
distinctive  chiraclerislics  are  that  it  has  retained 
tlie  nasal  cvpression  or  rliiiieiiiiiiix  of  /(  anil  b, 
peculiar  lo  ilie  ancient  Mulgtiri  in  or  ancient  Slo 
venic.  but  which  has  disappeared  from  com- 
mon use  now  among  tlie  Slavs,  and  that  it 
always  acc'cnls  the  penultimate  syllableof  words. 
The  I'olish  language  bears  ijuile  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  language  of  the  Bohemians  and  the 
Lansatian  .Serbs. 

The  history  of  the  aix'ient  settlements  of  the 
Poles  is  uncertain.  Their  history  becoini -. 
more  trustworthy  witli  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  them,  which  t(M)k  place  in 
Gtr)  or  !((MI.  It  is  deemed  probable  that  ortho- 
dox f'hristianily  was  sown  among  them  in  the 
time  of  Sis  Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  Slavic 
npostles,  lomr  lieforc  this  dale;  but  it  was  soon 
supplanted  by  Latin  Christianilv,  and  so  thor 
oui;hly  extir|)iit<'d  thai  it  has  left  no  traces  in 
their  iiteralure.  Along  with  ihe  inlrodnctioiiof 
Latin  Christianity  lluough  Oerman  pn-achers, 
the  Latin  language  acquired  a  tirm  f<M)ting  in 
Poland,  and  was  the  language  of  the  learned 
iind  higher  cla.sses,  as  well  as  of  the  courts. 
Luther's  reformation  jM'iKtrated  into  Poland, 
where  it  found  zealous  and  ardent  defenders  anti 
followers;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  earnestness 
with  which  it  was  defended,  il  was  overcome  by 
the  Catholic  reaction  The  political  history  of 
I'oland  is  too  long  to  be  Ireateii  in  details  here. 
■\Ve  can  chiiracterize  it  in  a  few  words  by  saying 
(bat  it  was  a  history  full  of  political  vicis.si 
tudes,  of  glorious  deeds,  and  of  internal  insia- 


bility  of  government.  Tl.  .tfilaJitu  or  nobility 
was'tbe  class  that  had  th..  '.!i)i)er  hand  in  the 
governineni  of  the  country,  while  the  common 
jicople  liiid  very  little  share  in  tlu'  govcriiment. 
The  jealousies  and  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles 
w, IS  always  a  hindrance  to  tlie  regular  admin- 
istration of  the  kingdom,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  king's  authority  was  set  at  naught. 
So  Ihe  inli'rnal  condition  of  Poland  grew  worse 
and  wor-ic,  inlernal  dissensions  aial  sirifes  tcndeil 
lo  weaken  the  government,  and  Poland  fell  a 
prey  to  her  more  jiowerful  neighbors,  who 
resolved  upon  her  parljtion.  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  her  iiiilependent  political  existence. 

l*«»liMll  V«'r!»l«ll.-  The  Polish  belongs  to 
the  Sl.avonic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family,  and 
is  spoken  in  Poland  pro|icr.  and  in  parts  of 
Pru.ssia  formerly  belonging  to  Poland.  The 
oldest  manuscript  extant  of  a  translation  into 
Polish  is  the  •'  Psallcrof  (Juceii  .Margaret,"  i)re- 
servcd  in  the  library  of  SI.  Floriaii  at  Lin/.,  and 
edited  bv  Count  IJorkowski.  Vienna,  \H'M.  A 
MS.  of  .a"  Polish  IJilile  from  ihe  second  half  of 
Ihe  18lh  century  is  preserved  in  the  college 
library  at  Saros  Patsk,  Hungary,  which  was 
ediled,  at  Ihe  i  xpciisc  of  l^rince  George  Liibor- 
iiirski.  by  Prof.  Anton  JIalecki  in  IHi','.  und<'r 
the  title  "  Bible  of  (^ueel)  Sophie.''  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Piince  Andreas  of  Kiew,  and 
fourth  wife  of  Kim:  Ladi.slaus  .lagi'llo.  The 
first  complete  Polish  Bible  was  published  in 
l.")!')!  at  Cracow  (reprinted  1.')T4-1.5Ti).  As  this 
edition  did  im.I  iiiiswer  all  Ihe  re(piircments  of 
the  Cliiirch  of  Itonie,  the  .lesuit  .lacob  'Wiijek, 
or  Wuyk,  picpand  a  new  tianslalion  afler  the 
corrected  Vulyale.  and  this  edition  was  |iub- 
lished  at  Cracow  in  I.'iiCt.  HilT,  l(i4T;  Posen, 
l.">94;  ('helm,  17T2;  St.  Petirsbuig,  181.T;  Mos- 
cow,  IMl'.l.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  highly  praised 
his  translation,  and  llie  National  Synod  held  at 
Pi<jtskow  in  KiOT  i-ccomnieiidcd  il  for  use  in 
Jill  Komaii  Catholic  churches.  Il  was  therefore 
often  iej)rinlid  (Bicshiu,  1T40.  1771,  1H04;  War- 
saw, 18J1;  Lembeig.  is;i!l- |H4();  Leipzig,  lH4(i). 
The  Brilish  and  Foicign  Bible  Socielv  also  cir- 
ililal<'d  Wuyk's  version  of  llie  New  'iNstjimciit, 
besides  a  new  edition  of  Ihe  New  Testament  in 
Boin.in  cliara<  ter,  ])ublished  at  A'ienna  in  18H1, 
revised  after  thetircek. 

( )f  the  Proleslanl  lialislalioiis  we  meiilion  llii^ 
version  of  the  [socinians,  pnbli...hed  at  Ihe  ex- 
pense of  Priiiei'  Bad/.iwill.  Cracow,  1811:!.  When 
hissoii  joined  the  Church  of  Home  he  burned 
all  the  copies  lu'  could  buy.  A  second  tiansla- 
tioii.  made  for  the  rnilariaiis  by  Simon  of  Bit- 
dug.  from  Ihe  original  lext,  was  piililished  at 
Czaslau,  Lilliiiaiiia,  in  l."i7:i.  An  idilion  for 
tlie  adherents  of  the  Befonncd  Lulberan 
cliur<hes  was  piibli>heil  a1  Danl/ig  in  KCi'J  by 
Pan!  Paljurus,  Haniel  .Mikolojcwski.  anil 
Thomas  Wcngieiski,  ali.d  re[iMblis|ied  at  Am- 
sterdam, Ititill;  llalle,  17'JH;  Konigsberg,  177!»; 
and  Berlin,  !S10  An  edition  of  the  hanlzig 
version,  revised  by  .lakowski.  was  published  by 
the  Socielv  for  Pioiiiotiiig Christian  I\nowle<lge 
in  18,-);t  ^riie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
also  published  the  Danlzig  version  in  Humtiu 
anil  Ootliic  types. 

{Speehnen  versen.    John  ;J :  10.) 

Albowiem  tak  B6g"umilowal'iiwIat,  ie  Syna 
•wego  ledDorodzonego  clal,  aby'kazdy,  kto  wen 
wIerzy,*tiio  zglnal/Alo  mlal  zywot  wieczny. 
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Hebrew  character. 

na-'bc-'S  TK  ,'i?TT  13''2:''''S  r''T  T^a??""?  osn 

P»iiapr,  tlic  prinripiil  ishind  of  tlie  Cam- 
liiit'M,  .MiciDiicsiii,  is  liiiili  iiiid  IVrliU',  \vitli  jroitd 
liiU'lxii's.  lis  population  ol'  :.',HM)  spcnli  a  laii- 
i;Miii;('  of  llii!ir  own.  .Mi'^sion  woik  is  unilcr 
iiic  A.  H.  U.  F.  M.,  wliosc  niissioiiarii's  tiiki' 
<■  ha !•:.'(•  of  tlie  work  on  sevi'Val  adjacent  small 
islands  as  well.  The  recent  Spanish  occupation 
of  the  island  has  provc^d  hinllul  to  the  work; 
but  the  natives  look  up  to  thi'  niissionaiies  as 
their  best  friends,  and  the  Spanish  ollieers  have 
been  fiiendly  since  the  first  arr<'st  of  one  of  the 
missionaries.  In  the  liisirict  are  1  missionary 
and    wile,  iJ   female    missionaries,    a    trainiiii;- 

sci 1  for  teachers,  a  jrirls'  bo'.rdiug-school,  5 

unlive  pastors,  aud  18  churches. 

I*<»iiupv  V«'r»loii.— The  I'onape  bploiKjs 
to  the -Microiiesian  laiiiruai.'es,  .'ind  is  spoken  in 
Ponape,  one  of  tlie  Caroline  Ishuids.  .Missiou- 
nry  work  beu;an  in  185il)y  .Messrs.  Stursfcs  and 
tfidick,  Ainciiean  missionaries.  In  I8')!(  the  first 
eight  chapters  of  .Maltliew,  translated  by  Dr. 
L.  II.  Giilick,  were  printed  on  the  island.  In 
1H()2  the  (iospel  of  .lolin,  translated  by  Kev.  A. 
A.  Sturires,  was  printed;  in  IStKi,  hukciind  the 
Acts;  ill  1S7(),  .Matthew  and  .Mark.  The  com- 
jilete  N'cw  Testament,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Sturires  ati.i  K.  T.  Doaiie,  was  published  in  1H87 
liy  liie  .Vmcrican  Hible  Society  in  New  York. 
3ir.  l>oane  also  tianslateil  i)arts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, of  which  Oeneais  was  publislied  in 
New  York  ill  1ST5,  lv\odiis  in  isTti,  followed 
by  Joshua,  .Iiidges,  and  Ruth.  The  books  of 
baiuuel  aud  Kings  were  i)ublislied  in  Ibti!). 

{Sjuriinen  verse.    John  3  .  Itt.) 

Pue  Kot  me  kupura  jappa  lo  me  a  kl  to  ki  Na 
ieroj  eu,  pue  me  pojon  la  i,  ea  tor  me  la,  a  en  mo 
maur  Jo  tuk. 

PoiiKO  .liloiiffo,  n  great  trading-plnre  in 
Loaiido,  South  (luinea,  Africa,  Sit  miles  from 
Doiiilo.  I'opulation,  l,.")!))).  Slat  ion  of  Itishop 
Taylor's  .Mi>^ioii;  )i  Kuropemisi  I  married),  house 
aud  chapel,  and  a  farm  of  :!lll)  acres. 

I*0<>,  a  town  in  l.illle  Tibi't,  Central  Asia, 
where  since  ISli.')  flic  Moravian  lirclhrcn  have 
had  a  station,  wailing  for  the  opening  of  'I'i'iit 
proper.  The  station  is  Jl.KMI  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  is  about  as  isolated  a  post  as  can  bt^ 
found.  Tile  niissiouiiry  ami  wife  who  now  live 
there  pass  years  without  seeing  a  Knropcan,  and 
the  nearest  ))osl  ollice  is  fourteen  days'  jcMimey 
over  Himalayan  inoiiiitain  paths.  U'ork  iscai- 
ricd  on  among  the  Lamas  iiiid  Tibetans  who 
are  met  on  tin-  border,  and  tracts  and  b(K)ks 
have  been  translated  into  Tibetan. 

Ponilil,  the  capita'  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name  in  Honiiiav.  India,  is  situated  in  a 
plain,  on  the  Moota  Kiver,  SO  ndlcs  soutlieasi  of 
lloinbay.  It  was  formeily  the  (iipital  of  tin? 
I>Iarafha  iwwer.  The  .seven  cpiarters  of  the 
city  are  named  after  the  davs  of  the  week.  It.s 
iliinate  is  very  pleasant  ami  salubrious,  nniking 
it  a  favorite  place  of  resoil  during  the  rainy 


season.  Population,  l'2it.7.')l,  not  including  the 
garrison  in  tiie  lantonmeut  about  two  miles 
northeast  of  the  city  M.iralhi,  (iujarati,  aud 
Hindustani  are  tlu'  languages  of  the  variiuis 
races  included  in  its  mi.veil  population. 

.Mission  station  of  the  Baptist  Mission  Society 
(18.57);;;  ini.ssionarics  (one  married), '.i  oiit-sta- 
tions,  1  ihurch,  10  members,  I  school, :!(!. schol- 
ars Free  Church  of  Scotland  (18;!()i;  1  mission- 
ary and  wife,  2  female  missionaries,  21  native 
helpers,  1  out  station,  1  church,  lliO  church- 
members,  8  .schools,  284  scholars. 

I*«>«ir,  niiiiici,  b.  Danvers,  ]\Ia.ss.,U.  S.  A., 
.luue  •,*7tli,  178!):  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege 1811;  studied  theology  at  Andover,  and 
haviiiu'  been  ordained,  sailed  as  a  mi.ssionarv  of 
the  .\'.  15  C.  F.  M.  for  Ccyhai  October  I'lid, 
ISIT).  He  lived  ami  labored  ai  the  station  of  Til- 
lipally  till  18'^:i,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  boys' 
seminary  at  Hatlicoila.  While  iiislrueling  iiis 
class  ill  asironomy  lie  had  occasion  lo  <alculate 
an  approaching  cclipsi',  and  when  the  native 
astronomers,  who  also  had  predietcil  it,  but  in- 
accurately, found  that  his  calculations  were 
more  correct  than  theirs,  they  were  profcuindly 
impressed,  and  in  <-on,se(iuence  listened  with 
more  dercrence  when  he  spoke  to  them  of 
Cliiisl.  He  remained  at  Hatticolla  till  .March  9th, 
1S;!().  Desiring  to  be  engaged  more  fully  iu 
evangelistic  work  among  the  people,  he  then 
went  to  .Madura,  where  a  mi.ssion  had  been  es- 
tablished two  years  before.  Uetiiriiing  to  .lalf- 
iia  in  1841,  he  was  stationed  at  Tillipally  till 
1848,  when  he  .sailed  for  the  United  States."  Ili.s 
e.irnc.sf  addi'csses  in  behalf  of  missions  were 
heard  with  great  interest  Hetnrniiig  to  .lalfna 
in  IS,-)!  he  resided  at  M.anepy  till  his  death  by 
cholera  in  18.").").  aged  lili,  after  thiity-uine  years 
of  mission  service.  He  had  no  fear  of  death. 
His  last  words,  pronounced  in  a  whisper,  were: 
".loyl  .loy!  Hallelujah  I"  the  word  joy  sjioken 
in  Tiimil.  Dr.  Poor  was  a  i  car  thinker,  digiii- 
lied  ami  courleous  in  debate.  His  familiarity 
Willi  the  colhxpiial  Tamil,  his  knowledge  of 
Hindu  works,  his  self  <ommand  and  (pii.  kiiess 
of  repartee,  enabled  him  to  meet  the  aigii'  lents 
and  sophistries  of  Iciirned  disputants  with  ef- 
fect. He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Darlmouth  College  in  18;i5. 

IN»|»«»  or    IhilioiiH')-    Version.  —  The 

Popo  is  a  dialect  of  the  Kwe,  belonging  to  IIk- 
Negro  group  of  .\fricaii  languages,  and  is  usfd 
by  the  people  of  Dahomey,  between  the  Volta 
and  I.agos,  as  their  v<'rnacnlar.  Tin'  Uev.  .1. 
.Mibiin,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Western  .Mis- 
sion iu  South  .Vfrica,  brought  to  Kngland  a 
version  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
which  the  Kev.  T.  .1.  Marshall,  a  native  minister 
of  Porto  Novo,  had  made,  ami  the  Hritish  and 
Foreiirn  Milde  Socieiv  published  an  editiim  in 
1888,  lit  London,  under  the  title  "O  Wen  Dag- 
be  le  St.  Matin  I'o  St  Maki  Po  Ton  Lo  OguiiQ 
(}be  Me."  In  addition  lo  these  (lospels  the 
Popo  Translation  Committee  at  Lagos  have 
<imiplclcd  the  translation  of  the  Hoik  of 
Psalms,  the  tjosjiels  of  Luke  and  .lohii,  and  the 
Acis,  which  were  also  issued  by  the  Hritish  and 
Foreiirn  Hilile  Society  in  1888." 

IN>rl-Hii-l*riiict>,  capital  of  Haiti,  West 

Indies,  on  the  west  coast,  at  the  head  of  the 
Hay  of  Cionaives.  The  town  is  on  rising 
ground,  with  wide  tlioiigli  ill  (laved  and  very 
iilthy  streets,  and  dilaiiidated  houses.     The  sur- 
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roiiiiiling  country  is  ninrshy.  Tliough  tlic  Bnv 
of  Ooiiiiivi's  is  liirgi!  iiiul  benulifiil,  the  nmd- 
sti'iid  uf  I'ort-uu-l'rinco  is  siniili  iiiul  shiiUow. 
t'liinitte  hot,  iinlicaitliy  for  foreigners;  av- 
frago,  81°  F.  Po|)ulation,  31,000.  Mission 
station  of  thf  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  1  missionary. 

I'rotestant  Episcopal  Church,  U.  S.  A.  Tliis 
mission  was  .started  iDdepciuleutly  in  1803  by  a 
colored  preaclier  from  America,  who  dcvote<l 
himself  entirely  to  the  utterly  degraded  ne- 
groes in  I'ori-au-Priiice  and  its  vicinity.  In 
1874  lie  was  con.secralcd  Bishop  of  Haiti,  and 
has  now  charge  of  18  congregations  with  14 
pM>tors.  In  the  capital  are  10:.'  comiuuuicauts 
and  50  scholars. 

I*«rt  Lokkoll,  a  town  in  Sierra  Leone, 
west  coast  Africa,  00  miles  east  of  Sierni  Leone 
town.  Climate  tropical.  Hace  and  language, 
'I'innie.  Heligioiis,  Fetichisiu.  IMohammedaii- 
ism.  Social  condition  very  low;  <lomeslic  slav- 
ery iirevalenl.  Mission  station  C.  ^M.  S.  (1870). 
For  statistics  see  Sierra  Leoue. 

P«rl  I..oiiiK,  the  capital  of  ^laurilius 
I>land,  on  the  northwest  coast,  at  the  head  t)f  a 
bay.  is  open  on  one  side  to  the  sea,  and  eiielo.sed 
on  the  other  three  by  i)ictures(pie  mountains. 
Of  lull.'  years  its  prosperity  has  declined,  fevers 
having  become  so  prevalent  that  many  have 
deserted  it  for  other  villages.  Fo|iidalion 
40.000  Mission  station  of  Ilie  C.  M.  S.;  1 
native  missionary,  3  native  heljic's. 

Port  IWoretiby,  a  town  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  southeastern  e.vtremity  of  New  Guinea, 
nortliwe.st  of  Kerepimu.  Mission  station  of 
the  L.  M.  S.  (1871 1;  4  missionaries,  14  native 
preachers,  314  church-members,  13  schools,  937 
scholars. 

Port  or  $iipiiiii,  the  capital  of  Trinidad, 
"West  Indies,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of 
the  AVest  Indies,  with  a  good  haibor  luul  an 
active  trade.  Teuiperalure,  70  -93  Fahreidieit. 
Population,  31,900,  English,  English  and 
French  Creoles.  Indian  coolies,  Chinese,  and 
Spanish.  Each  race  siieaks  its  own  language. 
Keligions,  Protestant,  jtoniiui  Catholic,  Hindu, 
Moslem.  Social  condition,  though  far  from 
good,  is  better  than  in  most  of  the  West  Iiulies. 
Government,  British  crown  colony.  Mission 
sttition  of  the  Baptist  Missiotuu'y  Society  (1843); 
1  nns.sionary  and  wife,  1  niUive  helper,  1.5  out- 
stalions,  3'  churches,  750  church-mem')ers. 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland;  1 
missiomiry,  175  church-members,  385  Sabbalh- 
scholius. 

I*«rl«  Xovo,  a  town  in  Didnmuy,  West 
Africa,  under  French  authority.  Mission  stii- 
tion  of  the  Weslevan  Methodist  Mi.^sionary 
Society;  3  nussionanes,  103  church-inembei-s, 
275  Sabbath-scholars,  311  day-scholars. 

P€>rl«i  Ri<*n,  an  island  of  the  AV\>st  Indies, 
lies  east  of  Haiti.  It  is  a  Spanish  colonial  pos- 
ses.sion,  conlinning  an  area  of  3,.")50  s(pmre 
miles,  luid  a  population  of  784,709,  of  whom 
over  3(K).000  are  Negroes  or  of  Negro  blood.  It 
Is  described  sis  "the  healthiest  of  all  the  An- 
tilles." Siiiverv  was  abolished  by  the  Nationid 
As.scmbly  on  !Afarch  33il.  1873.  The  principal 
towns  with  their  poi)idation  are:  San  .Imin, 
83,414;  Ponce,  37,545;  San  Germain,  30,146. 

■*orliigiiv«c  VvrHloii.— The  Portuguese 


belongs  to  the  Ora'co-Lntin  branch  of  the 
Aryiui  familv  of  liuigiuiges,  and  is  spoken  in 
Portugal  and  South  America.  Of  Portuguese 
versions  only  two  have  beconu?  especially 
known.  A  Catholic  version,  with  annotations 
by  Anton  Ferara  de  Fijj;ueiredo,  was  published 
ill  Lisbon  1778-1790,  m  33  volunu's.  The 
third  edition,  in  7  volumes,  and  greatly  im- 
proved, was  published  1804-1819.  A  Protes- 
tant version  is  the  translation  of  John  Ferreira 
d'Almeidii.  The  New  'J'estament  was  published 
at  Baiavia  in  1093,  Amsterdam  1713,  Triuapie- 
Imr  1705;  the  Old  Testament  between  1719  and 
1733,  al.so  at  Trancpiebar.  A  vei-sion  ba.sed  on 
Almeida's  translation  was  nuule  by  the  Hev. 
Thomas  Boys,  and  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  London,  1843-47. 
Almeida's  version  was  often  re])iil)lislied  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  but  because 
t  he  style  and  language  are  so  siitT  and  anti(|uated 
that  it  repels  readers  instead  of  attracting  them, 
this  edition  was  not  so  faviridily  received  as 
was  anticipated.  From  time  io  time  this 
Society  issued  revi.sed  editions,  especially  of  the 
New  Testiunent,  in  a  modernized  style  and 
idiom,  which  ai>peared  to  give  great  satisfac- 
tion. In  1874  the  .same  Society  issued  ut 
Lisbon  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  <if  Almei- 
da's version.  Another  edition  followed  in 
1877.  The  same  Society,  which  since  1819  pub- 
lished Figueiredo's  Bible,  published  in  1878  au 
edition  with  allernative  readings  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  under  the  wire  of  the  Hev. 
Kobert  Stewart.  Besides  the  British  Society, 
the  American  Bible  Socielj'  publis-hcd,  in  1859, 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  aflera  version 
made  in  London  from  the  Greek.  In  .spite  of 
the  many  revisions,  the  need  of  a  better  and 
more  accurate  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Portuguese  lantruage  is  generally  recognized 
by  the  Protestant  missionaries  and  laborers  iu 
Portugal  and  Brazil,  and  the  American  and 
Britisli  Bible  Societies  have  taken  steps  for  the 
fornuition  of  translation  committees  in  Spain 
and  Brazil,  for  the  i)i(Hluction  of  a  new  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  will  be  acceptable  oa 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  committee, 
representing  the  Epi.scopalian,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  churches,  have|ifepared, 
under  the  presidency  of  Hev.  H.  Stewart,  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  pidilishcd  in 
1880,  and  that  of  Mark  in  1887.  As  an  in- 
teresting item  we  remark  that  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  has  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
publish  the  new  version  in  his  paper. 

{Specimen  verse.    John  3 :  16.) 

Porque  de  tol  maneira  amou  Decs  ao  mundOi 
que  deo  a  seu  Filho  unigenlto;  para  que  todo 
aquelle  que  nelle  cr6,  nio  perefa,  maa  teaha 
a  vida  eterna. 

PotHOlicfnifroom,  a  town  in  Southwest 
Transvaal,  South  Africa,  southwest  of  Pretoria. 
Mission  station  of  the  Berlin  Evangelical  Mis- 
sionary Society  (1873);  1  missionary,  8  niilivo 
workers,  3  out-stations,  4  other  preaching 
]>laces,  304  members,  1.50  comnunncants. 

Powers,  PliilHiidrr  O.,  b.  Pbillipston, 
Mass..  r.  S.  A.,  August  lOth,  1805;  gracluated 
at  Amherst  College  1830,  ami  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seniiiiiiry  1834;  saih'd  November  lOtU 
the  same  year  as  missionary  of  the  A.  U.  C  F.  M. 
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arriving  iit  SmjTnii,  Jiimmiy  12tli,  1835;  rp- 
k'lisi'd  Irom  tlu;  service  of  the  Uoiinl  Wi'i;  ru- 
n|>])()iiite(l  in  18U4,  and  a<;iiiii  in  WW).  He  wti.s 
sliiiioned  at  Hroosa,  'l'rel)i/.on(l,  Sivas,  Aniiix'li, 
Kessali,  Ooil'a,  and  >larasli.  Dr.  Schneider 
reniaiks:  "  A  distiiif'iiislicd  trail  iif  ids  cliarac- 
tcr  was  liis  sound  jiidirnienl.  Iiy  wliicli  In^  was 
successful  in  reconcilinj;  two  parties  at  variance 
ill  tlie  cliurcli  and  ( niiirreijaliori  for  a  loni; 
lime.  His  selfsacriliciiij;  spirit  appeared  in 
Ids  readiness  to  leave  one  missionary  Held  for 
another,  never  allowini;  Ihe  comforts  of  home 
to  interfere  with  or  Ivcep  him  from  Ins  work 
at  a  distance.  On  account  of  liie  illness  of  his 
wife  he  was  oliliLCcd  to  ictnin  home,  and  was 
liappily  settled  as  a  pastor  in  Ivisl  Windsm', 
Conn.,  when  Ihe  proposal  was  nnide  to  him  to 
return  to  .\nlioch.  'I'hoULdi  he  ami  his  i)eople 
will'  mnlually  attached,  iie  aciepled  lh<'  (all, 
and  iitiuncd  to  Ihe  Ka~l  idone,  his  wife  haviiij^ 
previously  died,  lie  had  a  line  taste  for  music. 
'I'his  talent,  tosicther  with  his  skill  in  versiiica- 
tion,  made  him  an  excelleni  hyniiioloi;isl. 
Many  n{  the  hesl  hymns  in  the  Armeno-'rurkish 
are  from  his  pen.  lie  had  lieeu  rccpiestcd  hy 
the  mis-ion  to  revise,  and  hy  the  addition  of 
new  hymns  to  eidarire.  the  presi^nt  Anueno- 
Tnrkish  llymii-liooU."  I'r.  NuttiiiL!:  says: 
"  Duriiii:  all  his  sickness  he  manifested  luiwav- 
eriiiir  faith  and  cheerful  hope."  lie  died 
Octoher  2d.  1M72,  at  Kessali,  an  out-station  of 
Aiitioch,  in  the  house  he  had  built,  anil  the 
funeral  services  werit  held  in  the  laruc  and 
pleas.iMt  (  hapel,  the  erection  of  which  lie  had 
superiiileinled.  His  remains  rest  at  the  fool  of 
Blount  Cassiiis. 

I*riiuil(>,  a  city  in  niihemia.  Ausiro  Hun- 
gary, on  the  .Moldau  l{lv(r,  I.").")  miles  iiortli- 
wi'st  of  Vienna.     Climate  temperate.       I'opilla- 

li ;!(l(l.()(l(l.     Uace    Slavic,      Lan.uiiaires,   l!o- 

heiuiaii.  (iernian.  licliiilon,  Koinaii  Catholic; 
2  per  cent  I'roleslant.  Social  condition  corrupt. 
Very  poor.  .Mission  station  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
lanil  .lewi-h  Mission  (1S('(4);  1  missionary  and 
\\\\'i\  •,'  native  workers,  ;!()  church-iiieniliers. 

Priill,  .Viidmv  T.,  h.  HIack  Uock,  m^ar 
Kullalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A,,  Fehriiary  t>^\.  ISJIi; 
jiradiiated  at  Vale  College  184T;  studied  one 
year  at  Union  'I'lieological  Seminary,  New 
York,  !ind  two  in  New  Haven;  pursued  medi- 
cal studies  at  the  Ni'W  York  College  of  I'hvsi- 
ciaiis  and  Surgeons;  ordained  August  (jtli,  lH."rJ; 
sailed  Decemiier  2-M  the  same  year  as  n  mission- 
ary of  tin-  A.  H.  C.  F.  -M.  for  his  mission  Meld 
in  Turkey.  His  lirsl  station  wasAintali,  hut  he 
removed  to  Aleppo  in  1H.")(1,  and  to  .Mara^li  in 
1H,V,»,  In  IHtiS  he  was  iransfeiTed  lothe  West- 
ern Turkey  Mission,  and  removi'd  to  Constanti- 
nople, thereto  he  connected  with  the  literary 
<liparimeiit  for  Ihe  three  American  missions, 
and  engaged  especially  with  Dr.  Higgs  in  the 
work  of  translaling  and  revisintr  the  Scriptures, 
in  Ihe  hopi^  of  ".securing  a  correct  and  uni- 
form iranslatioii  of  Ihe  Word  of  life  in  llireu 
of  the  languages  of  the  Tiirki.sli  Empire.''  He 
<lied  Decenilier  ")lh,  1873,  Dr.  Schneider  says; 
"  He  had  not  only  an  aptness  in  general  for 
iicipiiring  languages,  hut  ii  special  love  for  the 
Turkisli.  Often  have  I  heard  liini  expatiate 
on  its  heaiilies  and  power.  His  mind  seemed 
to  deliirht  in  its  peculiar  idioms  and  forms; 
his  utterance  in  it  was  iiinrked  by  ii  very 
pleasing  flow  of  words.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefure,  that  he  bccumu  ouc  of  the  best  'I'urk- 


ish  sdiolars  in  Ihe  held.  His  grammar  of 
the  'riirkisli,  partiv  a  translation  of  a  work  hy 
two  Turkish  gentlemen  and  partly  his  own,  is 
|)roof  of  this.  The  mission  conimil led  to  him 
Ihe  revision  of  the  Aniieno-Turkish  Hihle,  and 
on  this  work  he  was  engaged  when  dealh  ended 
his  career.  He  jiossesscd  a  very  aclive  mind, 
and  ranked  higii  as  a  scholar,  with  c.vlcnsive 
general  information.  His  judgment  wasremark- 
alily  sound.  He  was  fond  of  music,  and  had  a 
p(atic  taste.  He  was  Ihcrcfoii!  an  c.xccllenl 
iiymiiologisl.  and  wrote  some  original  hymns, 
and  Iraiislaled  more  from  the  Kiiglish.  Many 
(d  the  hesl  liymiis  in  the  Arineno-Turkish  are 
from  his  iieii,  and  when  a  hymn  was  wanted  for 
a  special  occasion  he  was  e.\pected  to  liiriiish  it 
He  was  a  good  ph\sician,  and  1  rained  several 
native  Armenians  as  physicians,  who  are  now 
usefully  employed  in  the  medical  profession." 

I*i-e>>l>yl«>i'iaii  C'iiiir«>li  in    (aiiiKia, 

Home  and  Foreign  Missions  of.  Head(|Uarlcis, 
Toronto,  Canada. —  In  .lune,  IMT."),  the  four  e.\ist- 
ing  I'reshyleriaii  churches  of  Canada,  of  which 
two  Were  in  the  .MMrilime  Provinces  and  Iwo  in 
the  Western  I'rovinces,  met  in  .Montreal,  to 
consider  the  ipiestioii  of  union,  solemnly  de- 
clared tlii'ir  belief  that  it  would  bi'  for  Ihe 
glory  of  (iod  and  the  advanceiiient  of  the  c;iu.se 
of  Christ  that  they  should  niiile,  and  then 
and  tlieic  coiistiluted  the  lirst  "(ieneral  Assem- 
bly of  the  I'resbytciiaii  Church  in  Canada," 
wiiicli  pledged  itself  to  take  up  and  prosecute 
the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  operations 
of  the  several  Churciies.  Since  Ihe  union  the 
church  has  greativ  prospered:  Ihe  communi- 
cants have  increased  from  90,(IO(»lo  171,!tS7;  the 
annual  contributions  for  Home  .Missions  from 
!ji:i7,3:i!»  to  si;!»i),!>87;  for  Foreign  Missions  from 
k-'t/iVi  to  !j;i():!,!»l.");  and  for  all  church  pur- 
poses from  !j!!ts-.!,(171  to  i<2,0.")  1.1)51 , 

Fon'iffti  Missions. —  'i'\w  Foreign  Mis- 
sions ot  llie  I'lcshylerian  Church  in  Caniula  are 
si.\  in  number,  ami  are  very  widely  separated 
from  each  other.  This  is  less  the  result  of 
design  than  of  a  necessity  laid  upon  Ihe  church 
III  the  time  of  llie  iiiiioii  in  is;,").  when  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  all  Ihe  missions  lo  the 
heathen  then  in  existence  in  Ihe  several  churches 
were  lo  be  contiimed  by  Ihe  united  church.  So 
inlen.se  was  the  interest  that  had  hi cii  created  in 
missions  coiisecraled  by  Ihe  prayers  and  contri- 
butions, aye,  and  Ihe  lives  of  members  of  these 
churches.  Ihal  lo  abandon  ;iiiy  one  id'  them 
Would  have  been  considered  paying  loo  dearly 
fiU'  Ihe  union.  This  accounts  for  a  mission  in 
the  South  Seas,  one  in  Ihe  West  llidirs.  one  in 
India,  Iwo  in  China,  and  one  lo  Ihe  Indians  in 
the  Xorlhwest  Tirrilories  of  Canada.  The 
slafTof  missionaries  consists  at  present  ot  Ihirly- 
live  ordained  niinislers,  of  whom  live  are 
native  converlsto  Christianity.  These  mission- 
aries are  assisted  by  Iwenly-live  Canadian  ladies 
variously  employed  as  matrons  of  industrial 
schools.teachers.  zenana  visitors,  etc.  Three  of 
t  he  ladies  are  duly  ipialilied  doctors  of  medicine. 
The  number  of  native  assistants  is  about  two 
hundred  and  lifly. 

IS'kw  Hi'.nniDKs  ;\tissioN. — For  full  account 
of  this  mission,  as  cariicd  on  conjointly  by  this 
Board  and  other  Presbyterian  Boards,  see  iirtiele 
New  Hebrides. 

Tkinidai)  Mission. — This  mission  lo  the 
ccMilies  of  Trinidiid  origiuiited  with  tlic  Hev. 
JoLu  Morlou,  D.D.,  iu   1800.     lie  was  also  a 
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miiiisliT  of  tlip  Pn'sbvti'riim  ("liurcli  of  Nova 
t>(Miiiii,  wlio,  Imviiii;  visiicil  'riiniiliid  furllic  licn- 
ctil  III"  Ills  lu';illli,  nolici'il  llic  (Icploiiililf  cdiidi- 
tiiiii  of  tilt'  iiu|ii>rli'<l  liilinririir  iKMipIt',  mid  on  his 
it'luni  liomc  olTfifd  liis  siiviccs  lo  no  mid  I's- 
tal)li>li  a  iidssioii  fur  ilit'ii  lii'iU'lit.     In  1871  lie 

\V!ls  joilllMJ   1)\    till'  HcV     K<MIII('lll  .1.   (JiMIlt,  who 

is  MOW  Ml  Smi  FiiiiMiido,  a  cuiisidcridilc  town  mi 
thi'  ishind,  mid  from  liiiic  lo  lime  iiii- mission 
1ms  hfcii  reinforced  liy oilier  Ciiiiadimis,  'fhere 
lire  now  live  (iimidimi  oidaimd  mi^sioiiiiries, 
two  iiiitive  imslois,  live  imlive  ciiHchisIs,  and 
three  I'Miiiidiaii  lady  leaeliers.  Tin'  nunilier  of 
eoolies  ill  'rrinidiid  is  alioiil  lill.lMIII.  'riiey  are 
ehielly  ilindiis,  liroii};lil  from  India  iiiKh'i'eon- 
triiet  lo  lahor  on  llie  sujrar  estates,  with  tlie 
option  of  retiirniiiij  to  Iheir  native  eouiilry  at 
tlie  expiration  of  a  speeilied  term  of  service. 
Many  of  liieiii  d(^  reliirn,  Imt,  iis  nimiy  more 
lire  eoiiiini;  still,  ilieir  niimliers  liave  been  in- 
ereasim;  rapidly  for  some  lime  |)ast.  The  work 
carried  on  in  their  hehalf  is  lariielv  educational. 
The  iiumlier  of  schools  in  opei.iiioii  last  year 
was  thirly-eiiilit,  liaviiiLr  on  the  rolls  'i,0(i() 
scholars,  wilh  an  avenii,'e  daily  alteiidaiiee  of 
1,4!(:>.  Thiriy-live  couples  were  married,  110 
Hilults  and  mi  children  were  liapli/.ed,  iiiid 
there  are  41'^  coinmiiiiicunls  in  ^ond  slandiiiir. 

(KNTitM.  1ni)1.\.  — I'revious  lo  the  union  of 
1H7">  two  of  the  Canadian  churches  had  liroken 
ground  in  India,  liy  sendinir  Ihillier  female 
missionaries  who  were  allached  in  some  forinio 
a  mission  of  the  I'resliyteriaii  Church  of  the 
I'nited  tstates.  In  1S7.">  Uev.  .lames  Fraser 
Camiihell  of  Nova  Scotia  was  .seiil  lo  Madras. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Uev.  .lames  Doiifrlas 
of  Ontario  was  sent  to  Indore,  Central  India, 
situated  about  four  hundred  miles  west  by  iiorlli 
from  Honibay. 

The  city  of  Indore,  Imvintj  ii  po]iulalioii  of 
some  70,000  inhabitants,  was  selecled  as  the 
lieadipiarters  of  the  Canadian  mission.  Kev. 
John  Wilkie  was  sent  out  in  W![i.  Other 
appointments  followed,  and  now  there  are  seven 
ordained  ministers  and  ten  Canadian  ladies  on 
the  stall'— three  of  llie  ladies  beinj;  doctors  of 
meilieine.  There  are  also  about  seventy  native 
assistants  employed  in  the  work  of  the  mission. 
The  time  for  making  ane.xliibit  of  resnlls  is  not 
yet,  for  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
there  has  been  one  continuous  slrujrirle  wilh 
the  local  authorilies  for  Ihe  right  even  of  e.xist- 
enee,  or  to  acipiire  any  properly  for  Ihe  i)iir- 
poses  of  a  Chrislian  mission.  This  having  been 
lit  leiiglh  conceded,  the  work  lias  begun  to  as- 
sume an  iisiiecl  at  least  of  hojiefuliiess,  The 
Word  is  now  pleached  without  let  or  hindrance 
in  many  of  Ihetownsand  villages.  Day-schools 
and  Sunday  schools  have  been  established  at  u 
number  of  points,  with  a  fair  altendance  of 
scholars.  Medical  dispensaries  have  la-en  opened 
and  a  vast  deal  of  sull'ering  has  been  relieved 
through  tlii'in  :  17.it7!>  palients  were  treated  last 
year  by  the  two  doctors — Mis.ses  IJeatty  and 
Oliver.  Now  that  the  way  is  clear,  the  I'lniior- 
tance  of  iiroviding  higher  education  for  the 
j-outli  of  the  middle  and  upper  clii.s.ses  i.s  becom- 
ing every  year  more  apparent.  In  view  of  this, 
a  liigli-.school  and  college,  in  affiliation  with  the 
I'niversity  of  Calcutta,  have  been  opened  at 
Indole  wilh  encouraging  prospects  of  success, 
— the  more  that  the  tield  of  higher  education 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  unoccupied  in  that 
part  of  India,  and  that  many  of  'lit'  more  intel- 
ligent people  appear  to  be  willing    to    avail 


themselves  of  the  advanlages  the  mission  is 
prepared  to  olTer  them  in  this  direciioii.  Dur- 
ing his  recent  furlough  .Mr.  Wilkie  received 
from  friends  in  Canada  the  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  erection  of  suilablc 
college  buildings,  in  the  expectation  thai  the 
])eople  of  liidiiic  and  neighborhood  would  con- 
trilmle  a  like  sum.  lie  also  received  donalions 
of  a  very  considerable  nuinberof  valuable  biM)ks 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  college  liliraiy. 

The  expeiidiiure  in  account  of  this  mission 
last  year  liy  the  CaniidiMii  Hoard  was  !j!'.;2,(IH  1.(19. 
The  Mission  Council  of  Intlore  in  its  last  report 
to  Ihe  (iciural  Assembly  records  its  "thankful- 
ness for  Ihe  past  and  hope  for  the  future,"  ami 
renews  its  pleading  thai  the  sliitl"  of  missionaries 
may  speedily  be  doubled. 

FoKMos.v,  China.— The  mission  in  Norlliern 
Formosa  has  lieeii  one  of  the  churcirs  most 
successful  eiiter]irises.  It  was  eonimenced  in 
1S72  by  Uev.  George  Leslie  ^lackay,  a  niilive  ol 
O.xford  County,  Ontario.  In  1875  he  was  joined 
by  Kev.  .1.  15.  Fraser,  M.D.,  subscipicnily  by 
Hev.  Keiineth  F.  .Iiiiior,  now  of  New  York.  At 
present  the  Kev.  .lolin  .lamieson  of  Onlario  is 
associated  with  Dr.  .Mackay.  Dr.  Mackay  niiir 
ried  a  Chinese  lady,  who  has  been  very  hclpl'iil 
to  him  in  gaining  the  attention  of  the  wdincii. 
and  in  superintending  Ihe  girls'  .school.  Ills 
opinion  from  the  lirsl  was  that  the  work  of 
evangelizing  the  Cliinese  must  be  done  tlirougli 
a  native  agency.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had 
acquired  a  sullicient  know  ledge  of  the  language 
hiinseir  he  sought  out  young  men  with  a  view 
of  tiainingthein  to  become  teachers  and  iircach- 
eis.  lie  was  fortunate  in  his  tirst  convert,  — now 
Ihe  Kev.  (iiam  Chheiig  Iloa.- through  whose 
instrnmentalily  a  niimlier  of  young  men  were 
brought  under  Dr.  .Mackay 's  iiitlueuce.  Tlie.se 
were  formed  into  a  class,  or  band,  rather,  and 
were  thoroughly  tlrilled  in  a  course  of  study 
which  included  Ihe  elements  of  theology,  astron- 
omy, geology,  botany,  geogiaiihy,  history, 
physiology,  iiiiatomy,  medical  practice,  surgery, 
etc.  Dr.  .Mackay  having,  ineanwliile,  adopted 
the  itinerant  meiliod  of  preaching,  he  took  his 
class  with  him  wherever  he  went,  iind  availed 
himself  of  such  opportunities  as  he  could  for 
coniinuiiig  his  instrui'tions. 

In  this  way  the  students  had  the  further  ail- 
vanliiL'e  of  observing  Dr.  Mackay 's  methods  of 
working  among  the  people,  ami  had  the  o))- 
port unity  alTorded  them  from  time  to  time  of 
taking  part  in  evangelislic services  as  they  were 
(pialitied  to  do  so.  When  a  certain  point  had 
been  reached  in  the  student's  curriculum  he 
had  a  given  district  assigned  to  him,  and  he 
went  to  work  as  a  local  iircacher;  acliapel.  with 
house  ac<'omniodatioii  for  the  preacher,  and 
someliines  a  propliet's  chamber  besides,  was 
erected,  and  by  and  by  a  regular  congrega- 
tion was  organized,  with  elders  and  deacons. 
In  this  way  the  work  has  sinead  over  the  whole 
of  Northern  Formosa,  where  Dr.  Mackay  has 
now  tlie  superintendence  of  .lO  churches  and 
congregations,  .Il  native  lucachers  (including 
two  native  ordained  pastors),  a  wcll-e(piip]ied 
college  with  24 students,  two  large  hospitals,  and 
a  gills'  school.  The  number  of  baptized  niein- 
bers— including  .idiilts  and  (thildreii — is  2,8y;i. 
of  whom  14(i  were  bajitized  last  year.  There 
are  88  elders  and  71  deacons.  It  is  lioped  that 
in  the  near  future  the  mission  will  become  an  in- 
dependent .self-su|iporting  chiiR'h.  Last  year 
the  people  contributed   |1, 143.85  for  church 
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purposes.  TluMlriifi  iipim  llic  Ciiiiiuliaii  f'oiii- 
IiiittL'L"  WHS  only  !};ll!,!H17.itl.  T\w  niiiniint  (if 
wciik  (lone,  ill  so  slioit  a  tiiiic.  mid  cliiitly 
tlinmjrli  till'  niai'vclloiis  cmrL'V  and  zral  cif  one 
man.  surely  juslilics  the  I'.xtlanialion,  "  Wliiil 
liaili  (iod  w  louiilii  I" 

llo.NAN.  (  iilNA.  iSfL' Cldna.  I'njlcslant  .Mis- 
sions.)— This  nii'.'-ion  was  l)('i;nii  so  rccinlly  as 
IHSH,  liy  111!'  appoiiilniciil  ol'  llic  l{iv.  .lonatliau 
(Jol'orlli  and  lii'v.  Donald  .Mac.LMlliviay,  >;rad- 
u.'itfsof  l\!in\  roUiijc,  Toronto,  llic  l{iv.  .laincs 
Sniiili,  M  I)  .  of  (iui'i'n's  Collcfrc.  l\iiiir>lon, 
mill  Mr.  Willi.ini  M'Cliirc,  .M.D..  wlio\vas()r- 
daiiifd  MS  an  cider  and  desiLrnaU'd  as  a  nic(iieai 
niission.iiy  to  this  ticld.  Tiie  year  tollnwiiijr 
tliice  stiilicnts  of  tile  Pn-^liyleiimi  Collcirc, 
M  on  t  real,  were  ordaiiicil  and  si  I  apart  as  mission - 
aviis  t(i  Ilnnan.  vi/..,  Messrs.  .Murdocli  Maclvcn- 
zic,  .lolin  MaidoiiLiall,  and  .Inlin  II.  .MiieVicar, 
a  .son  of  tlie  principal  of  the  eollci;c.  Tlie  (ieii- 
L'ral  Assenihly  of  IMs")  aiilliorizid  the  forniiitiou 
of  a  I'rcsliytery  in  Ilonan,  whieli  was  ac- 
rordiiiL'ly  lon^iiiiited  on  llie  ."iili  of  Deccinlicr 
in  that  year.  This  is,  perlia|is,  the  tirst  inslanci! 
of  a  I'lc-hytcry  hciii';'  formed  hefore  its  conslit- 
tlcnl  ineniliers  had  even  reached  the  ticld  of 
their  prospective  laliois.  This  uni(|Uc  I'rcs- 
byliry  held  its  tirst  nlcetillu^  not  in  llonan,  hut 
ill  the  adjoiniiiiT  province  of  SlinnliinL',  and 
then  and  tliere  iixed  upon  dcsirahlu  points  in 
Honan  iit  which  to  coinmcnce  misiiiomiry  op- 
eraiioiiK. 

Honan  is  out!  of  the  inland  iirovinces  of  China 
(q.v.l.  It  liashccn  visited  hy  iiireiils  of  thcCliina 
Inland  Mission,  lint  this  Canadian  enterprise  is 
prohalily  the  tirst  attempt  to  obtain  a  permanent 
lodjxineiit  for  missionary  purposes;  and  as  tlic 
niovcnient  has  already  met  with  iindisi.''uiscd 
opposition  on  the  jiaii  of  the  local  authorities, 
the  issue  is  regarded  with  no  small  dej?rcc  of 
interest.  While  tliecommon  people  have  irladly 
suhmitted  themselves  to  the  healiiii;  art  of  the 
medical  missionaries  in  their  tours  of  explo- 
ration, and  have  even  tlieriliy  hccii  Icil  to  lis- 
ten to  the  ])rcacliiiii;' of  the  jiospel,  the  iippir 
(•las.ses  have  intimated  their  wish  that  the 
missionaries  should  leave-  thc^  country  as 
quickly  as  i)os>ihle.  The  mi'siontiries,  how- 
ever, have  ironc  there  to  stay,  ami  will  not  he 
easily  moved  from  their  determiiiatioii.  As  yet 
their  elTorts  liavt'  been  chietly  to  obtain  a  rci|ui- 
sile  knowledL'c  of  the  lanirua.L'e.  and  in  this 
they  have  all  been  reasonably  successful. 

'I'wo  circumstances  connected  with  this  in- 
cipient mission  arc  wortliy  of  a  iiassiiii;  notice: 
(1)  Much  has  heeii  said  durint:  the  last  few 
years  about  the  nuniber  of  theoloLHeal  studeiils 
in  dilVeicnl  eounliies  who  have  inliinated  their 
williiiirncss  to  eniraire  in  foreii.'n-inissioii  work, 
but  here  is  an  instance  of  ;i  wcll-cipiiiiped 
inissiiiii,  composed  cTiiJrcly  of  youiijj:  men  fresh 
fnnu  eollcire,  planted  in  a  new  and  very  dilli- 
cult  field,  far  away  from  their  base  of  supplies, 
and  almost  entirely  cut  oil  from  intercourse 
with  other  niissionarics  from  wliose  experience 
in  similar  tieldsthey  luisrhl  have  hoped  to  derive; 
iidvantaire.  (',')  Another  sinuular  feature  of 
the  mission  is  that  while  these  seven  mi.ssiou- 
nriesarethe  reeoirnized  agents  of  the  (Teueral 
Assembly  and  are  to  eiirry  on  their  work  under 
the  authority  and  .supervision  of  its  foreign- 
mission  coinmiltee.  their  salaries  are  all  pro- 
vided for  in  H  manner  that  indicates  a  new  de- 
parture in  missionary  flnance.  Thrci'  of  the 
seven  have  ii  gimninlee  for  their  sii|)port  from 


sinjile  congrepitioiis,  with  the  understanding 
that  these  con j;rci;at ions  shall  continue  their 
usual  contributions  to  the  p'lieral  missionary 
fund  of  the  chiircli.  'I'wo  are  supported  by 
the  students  coinpi isinir  the  missionary  so- 
cieties of  Knox  (dlletre,  Toronto,  and  t^iu^en's 
Colleiie,  Kini.'stiin.  The  remaininir  tuo  are 
each  siipjiortcd  liy  private  individuals.  A  state- 
ment like  that  would,  in  Canada  at  least,  havo 
been  considered  incredible  a  f(;w  years  a;ro;  and 
It  itoes  without  sayiiifj;  that  when  a  like  recoi;- 
nition  of  stewardship  shall  pervaile  the  whole 
Chri.stiiin  Church  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to 
the  speedy  evmiircli/aiion  of  the  world  will 
have  been  removed.  The  disliuiscmcnts  on  ac- 
count of  the  Honan  Mission  for  the  year 
ISH'MM)  were  *i;!,r):;4.70. 

Noiirii  AMi-;iiHA\  Indians  — This  mission  to 
heathi'ii  tribes  in  our  own  country  wasbeirun  in 
IHOli  by  the  late  Hev.  James  Nesliit  and  has 
been  carried  on  ever  since  with  a  fair  measure 
of  success.  It  has,  of  course,  claims  on  our 
practical  sympathies  such  as  no  other  mission 
to  the  heathen  can  have.  We  have  taken  pos- 
session of  tlie  Red  man's  huntinu-trround.  Hy 
exterminalinjr  the  bulliilo  we  have  deprived 
him  of  a  chief  source  of  his  subsi.stence.  We 
have  restricted  the  former  occu|miit  of  the 
boundless  prairie  to  a  few  jialtry  acres  of 
"  reserves;"  and,  worst  of  all,  we  liave  cxpo.sed 
the  whole  race  to  contamination,  if  not  to  utter 
extinction,  from  the  vices  of  civili/ation.  The 
State  receives  the  Indian  into  eitizcnsliip,  makes 
him  such  compensation  as  the  nntiire  of  the 
caseadmitsof,  protects  his  person  and  property, 
makes  him  a  few  presents,  say  of  blankets, 
bacon,  or  seed-corn,  and  votes  a  "few  dollars  an- 
nually fcir  the  edueation  of  his  children  Tlio 
ehureli  rcco^ni/.e.-.  to  some  small  extent  at  least, 
Iiei  duty  to  the  pour  Indian  by  otferinir  himChris- 
lianitv  as  a  substitute  for  his  pairaii  rites,  and 
t<'acliinir  him  how  to  provide  food  and  clothes  for 
his  ehililreii.  "Here  ai:ain,"onr  missionaries 
tell  us.  '■  it  is  in  the  school,  and  especially  in  the 
iiidiisliial  school,  that  the  irreiit  work" of  the 
church  for  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  must  be 
done  "  Accordirif:!y  their  clTorts  have  nf  late 
been  largely  dir<'cted  to  tin;  extension  of  the  in- 
dustrial boardiiiL'school  .system.  Hy  this  means 
the  children  are  witiidrawn  forlcnirlhcned 
pi  riods  from  the  deirradini;  surrouiidini:s  of 
their  pairan  homes,  and  brouLdit  into  close  and 
continuous  contact  with  Chrislian  civilization. 
They  are  taiii:lit  the  elemeiilary  liranches  of  an 
Ensrlish  cducaliun;  the  boys  are  tniined  toapri- 
cullural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  the  jrirls 
to  lioiisekecpiiiir  and  all  the  domestic  accom- 
))lishmenis  implied  in  that  term. 

The  total  Indian  population  of  Canada  is 
aiiout  r,'l,OI)(t,  of  whom  about  i!,r)l)0  are  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
eleven  dilTerent  stations.  There  are  seven 
ordained  missionaries,  who  carry  on  the  work 
on  nineteen  reserves.  Tliey  are  assisted  Ity  nine 
teachers,  besides  other  helpers  whose  services 
are  very  vatiiable  as  matrons,  interpreters,  and 
a.ssistaiil  teaeliers.  Tlure  are  1H7  Indian  com- 
municants, of  whom  '.'4  were  added  dnriiif;  the 
past  year  and  (W  infants  and  HI  adults  were 
baptized.  In  the  six  (>r  seven  industrial  schools 
there  are  enrolled  2'i'i  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  154.  The  expenditure  on  account 
of  the  mission  for  the  past  year  was  !jt  15, 544.87. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  six  mis.sionB 
above-named  during  the  year  ending  1st  May, 
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IRI(I),  "US  Ifl0:!,ltl5.;t!!.  Tlic  expenses  i>f  iimii- 
U);eini'iit  oiil^'  iiinoiinleil  to  iilioiit  f.'.OOO— Uic 
<nieii>iis  duller  "f  the  eliitinnnii  mimI  secretary  of 
the  Kiireijfii  Mission  ('<iiniuiiie(! Imviiitr  liiiiu'rio 
been  iierloriiiiMl  jrriitiiiioiisly.  The  lime  Ims 
now  ii'ine,  iidWever,  when  it  isneeessiiry  to  ap- 
point ii  convener  of  tlie  Koieiiin  .Mission  Coni- 
•nillce,  whose  wiioh'  lime  Mini  services  slniij  he 
given  to  this  ilepiirlmeni  <il'  the  cliureir.s 
Wdrli. 

lMip'>''lant  nil!  lias  lii'cn  ren<lere(l  in  lli<'  pro- 
Viilini:  of  means  for  canyinj:  on  the  Koreiirn 
Jlissiou  woriv  l'3'  llic  Wdnun's  .Misvjonary  So- 
i'ielies.  The  anionnt  collecled  liy  llie  iiiiiies  hisl 
year  reached  *!ifi,."i(iS..')!t,  the  ■rrealer  part  of 
Wliicli  Was  lianded  over  lo  the  CieiMTal  Asseni- 
hly's  Coiiiniillee.  "The  wonii'n  wini  P'dilish 
Ilie  lidiliirs  area  };reat  iiosl,"  nearly  ^jK.dtM)  heinj; 
cniolleil  in  their  iinxiliaries  tind  .Mission  i!aii(is. 

Jlonir  Mhsioiis.—  h  may  seen oii;,'li  to 

Say  thiit  the  home  missions  of  tliis  cliwrcli  are 
co'e.NK'iisive  willi  iIk^  Dominion;  lint  llie  vast 
exieiil  of  the  lield  will  lie  lietter  understood  hy 
xiiitiiiu'  lliat  the  Presbytery  of  N'ewfoiiniiiand 
•  llihiaees  a  lar;j:er  aVea  than  Ir<'laiiil;  the 
^yiMiii  "f  i\n-  Maritime  Provinces  is  lar.srer  than 
tiii'Ml  Hriiain;  the  province  of  t^'"''"*'  '^ 
nearly  as  larire  as  France;  Ontario  is  nearly  as 
hirire  as  Spain;  .Manitolia,  small  as  it  is  in 
<'oniparison  with  its  sister  provinces,  is  yet  imich 
liii'^rerlhan  Ilollaiul;  Mritisli  Coliimliia  is  mneli 
huiier  than  .\iislria;  while  the  L'reiil  '•  Fertile 
lleif'easi  of  tlie  Rocky  .Moiiiiiiiiis  known  as 
.Vet  (inly  as  the  "Northwist  'I'erriloiics''-  is 
fiititl  to  he  caiiahleof  niaintainini;aiiopnlMlion  as 
laiijc  as  Kiissia  in  Fiirope.  The  l'rcsliyl<'rian 
t'luiicli  has  followed  the  iniiniirrani  ami  the 
seiiicr  Into  Ihc  remotest  parts  of  the  I)ominion. 
Her  missionaries  are  to  he  found  amid  the  foj^'s 
and  slorins  of  Mewfoiiiidland  and  Cape  i'reton, 
<Mi  tlie  harrcii  ami  inhospitable  shores  of  l^alira- 
<l<ir,  ill  the  liiKkwiKMJs  .settlements  of  ^<e\v 
Hriniswick,  (Jueliee,  and  Ontario,  in  the  ndn- 
ini;  icnioiisand  loiu.jy  ranches  of  tlie  Northwest, 
at  the  LMld  diL'gint(s  of  JJritish  ('ohind>ia,  and 
aiiiiil  the  wilds  of  V'aneouver  Islaml.  The 
"liicliiiiery  for  oveilakin^r  this  f.'real  work  is 
necessarily  .somewhat  complicateil.  For  ininie 
niissjdiis  jiroper  then!  are  two  Central  Hoards 
of  .Nhnia.iicmenl-  east  iind  west  Kach  of  tliese 
lias  a  siib-commiiiee  for  supplemcntintr  the 
wiliiiiesof  ndnisters  in  the  weak  and  striij-'Kli'iK 
coil  ijrcL'at  ions -the  nim  <if  the  (•hurell  l)eiii{r 
that  1III11C  (if  its  niinisters  should  receive  u 
stnaller  stipend  than  sjiTiiO  a  year,  wiiji  a  manse. 

The  ininibcr  of  mission  lields — i.e.,  irroups  of 
f<tati(iiis— in  llic  -i'i  western  I'reshyteries  is  2T6, 
and  (if  preaching  places  820.  In  the  eastern 
f'l'etidii  there  are  45  fields  and  170  preaching 
stations,  making  in  all  !1'«J1  distinct  lields  anil 
yi'Opn  aching  .stations.  The  total  nnndier  of 
ini.ssidiiaries  employed  last  year,  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods,  was  IttO,  of  whom  121  were 
ordiiiiied  ndnisters  and  licentialPs;  208  were 
•"/iidents  and  catcehists.  The  number  of  fanii- 
li<'s  connected  with  these  niiHsionn  was  11,701, 
nnd  „f  coniniunieiints,  13.it07.  The  direct 
iL'feiptH  by  tlie  Hoards  "f  Maniigeinent  were 
'f60,47,'i.0O;  adding,  liowover,  the  amounts 
received  for  the  mignientntioD  of  stipends 
above  referred  to,  my  |l3;j,571.82,  tbe  wLolo 
amount  is  f99,087.42.  This  does  not  in- 
<du(k'  .sums  expended  by  individual  cliurches 
on  town  and  city  missions,  nor  the  amounts 
contribulfd  by  the  people  belonging  to  the 


mission  stations.  For  sonic  years  past  liv  far 
Ihc  largest  e\)ien(liture  le'.s  been  in  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest,  where,  owing  to  thcopening 
np  of  the  cotinlry  by  railways,  the  increase  of 
population  has  been  greatest.  Win  ii  the  i'res- 
iiytcry  of  Manitoba  was  formed,  nineteen  years 
ago,  the  city  of  Winnipeg  had  only  4'.!1  inhabi- 
tants; now  it  has  2."),0(KI.  The  province  of 
JSIanitoba  had  then  I!), 000  inhabitaiilK:  now  it 
has  iriO.OlM).  There  arc  row  si.\  Presbyteries 
witliin  the  bounds  of  the  original  one.  Van- 
couver, in  llritish  Columbia,  had  no  existence 
live  years  ago:  now  it  is  a  nourishing  city  of 
18,000  intiabitants. 

FuKNcii  Ev.\N(;i:i.i7..\TioN.-This  liiaiich  of 
the  work  of  the  Church  has  for  its  specilic  ob- 
ject the  spread  of  Ihc  irospd  among  the  iVench- 
.sju'iiking  Koiiiaii  Catholics  of  Canada. 

The  Hoard  ot  .MatiMgcment  expcndpd  last 
year  |.");!,(I00  on  the  various  (Icpartmenls  of 
Us  work — iircaching,  colporliigc,  and  educa- 
tion. The  number  of  missionaries  employed 
by  it  at  the  prcsenl  lime  is  (i;!,  of  whom  liO 
are  able  to  prciu  h  in  both  French  and  Kiig- 
lish.  Sixteen  (olportcurs  were  employed  last 
year  in  selling  and  distributing  Chrislian  lit- 
eratnie  in  Ihc  Ficiich  language.  It  is  esli- 
nnited  that  upv  Is  of  iriO.dOl)  French  copies 
(if  the  Sciiplur(  .lave  been  distributed  during 
the  past  lifty  years;  during  tlu^  past  year  2,7"JO 
copies,  and  2;t,H(IO  French  tracts  and  pamphlets 
Were  |int  into  the  hands  of  lie  people,  uotw  itli- 
slamling  the  preeaiitioiis  of  the  priests  in  for- 
bidding them  to  purchase  or  to  accept  gratui- 
tously a  copy  of  (iod's  Word.  There  are  l!(J 
niission  schools  iiniler  the  Hoard,  with  1,020 
pupils,  of  whom  42:!  are  from  Hoiiian  Catholic 
homes.  There  are  in  connection  with  the 
French  Mission  20  churches.  !)2  stations,  l,;i;t7 
coiumnnicaiits.  I.OOT  families,  and  1,1.S7  schol- 
ars in  the  .'^abbalh  schools  and  Hible classes. 
The  (sliinatc  nf  the  current  year  calls  for 
IfTO.OOO,— about  forty  per  cent  niore  than  last 
year,  indicating  that  the  work  is  yearly  a.ssum- 
ing  larger  i>r(ipoitiiins. 

Hefore  passing  from  the  Home  Mission  work 
<if  the  church,  it  should  be  staled  that  there  arc 
si.x    iheoloirical   colleges,    situated    as    follows: 

(1)  The  Presbvli  liali  College,  Halifax,    N.   S. ; 

(2)  Morrill  C(">llcge,  (Jiicliec;  Ci)  The  Presby- 
terian College.  .Montreal;  (4)  (Queen's  I'nivelsily 
ami  College.  Kingston,  Out.;  I'l)  Knox  Collige, 
Toronto,  ((!)  .Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg. 
Tl'.erc  are  in  all  llMlieological  iirofe.ssors.  besides 
lecturers  and  teachers  in  the  preparatory  dc- 
parlmcnts.  The  number  of  stiidciils  last  year 
iiavingthe  ministry  in  view  was  !!21,  of  whom  44 
coiuplcted  their  theological  curriculum.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  students  are  usually  emtiloy- 
ed  during  the  summer  months  in  the  llonic 
.Mission  iH'lds  of  the  church,  where  their  .ser- 
vices have  been  extremely  valuable.  In  earlier 
years  the  churches  in  Canada  were  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  motber-counfrv  for  the  supply 
of  ministers.  IJiit  that  is  all  changed  now. 
Not  only  is  Canada  furnishing  her  own  min- 
isters of  all  denominalions,  but  many  trained 
in  Canadian  institutions  are  to  he  found  iu 
dilTerent  parts  of  the  world.  The  Presbyterian 
theological  colli'gcs  are  all  aiming  at  pt^rinaneut 
endownienis  for  their  support,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  (Scneral  Assembly  autliori/es  an 
annual  collection  in  all  the  congrcgntiuna 
towards  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
these  institutions. 
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|*r<>Ml>yl<-riiiii  4iiiir«'li  «»r  r.iitflaiifl, 
l''«»r(>i|{ii  lli««>l«»ii<».  ili','i(li|ii:ii'i('rs.  M 
I'alriiKislir  Si|iimic',  Ldiiclini  Tlii'  I'lisliylf- 
I'iiiii  (Iiui'c'Ij  ciI'  Kiii^IiukI  wms  viriiiiilly  ri>iitiili'il 
ill  15T0,  when  ('iirlwriL;lil  (i|i|mwi(I  ciiisciiiiMl 
iiiiiili  r:iii('('.  Mini  il  pniini'.cd  (lininti'  ilic  iirnixl 
piCMiilinu''  I  111'  <'ivil  war  idCdlinilii'  ri'liirioiii  litV 
(if  IJiirhliiil,  where  it  wms  iIic  jcirnl  Inini  (ildiir- 
liiiie  ill  Itlll.  Al'iir  ihe  lime  lA  (■|(iiin\ell  il 
uniiiiiMlly  lieeiinie  llic  mere  rc|}|(seiiliilive  of  liie 
<liviilec|  I'resliyleriMii  (iiiii'eh  in  Sedll.'inil.  till 
ITiti,  when  the  eiiiiLnciriiliiins  lin  Iuil'IiiikI)  hI' 
Ihe  Free  unci  Inilcil  I'resliyleiimi  (  hiiiclies 
imiled  tiiid  I'mined  Ihe  I'lushytiriiiii  (huich  of 
Kiifrltmd. 

Ihrt'/ointntif  of  It'ofh;  China.— The 
|{ev.  Win.  ('.  Ihini.s  wiis  s<nl  mil  us  Ihe  llist 
iiiissidMiuy,  iind  Dr.  .lames  Young  wiw  liLs 
liiedi<!il  cdlleaum'  in  Amoy. 

For  Ihe  liisl  I'diif  years  after  AFr.  IJuniH's  ar- 
rival in  China  lie  winlied  at  Hdii;;  KciiiL',  Can- 
ton, and  the  neinhlMiihodil,  hill  in  1851  he  vis- 
ited Amoy  on  hiisine.ss.  and  was  so  much 
inipressed  with  the  needs  of  this  city  and  Ihe 
opeiiiii;;  il  fiavu  for  missionary  work,  that  ho 
transferred  his  work  there,  aiid  made  it  Ihe 
first  centre  of  the  ori,niiii/.ed  work  of  the  Pres- 
byterian (Miiireh  of  Knirlaiid.  As  IIm;  work 
frrew,  the  Society  sent  out  in  18")!!  the  Kev. 
Jaine.s  .lohiisoii  to  join  Mr.  Hums;  hut  in  IS.').') 
he  was  ohliireil  to  return  home,  and  his  jilace 
was  tilled  hv  Ihe  Kev.  Carslairs  l)ouu:las,  who 
with  Kev.  l)avid  Sandeman  was  sent  out  hy 
the  Scottish  hrancli  of  Ihe  mission  (which  eoii- 
trihulesa  lifth  of  the  Society's  income),  and  who 
at  Ihe  lime  of  .Mr.  ■lohii.son's  reliirn  wasalready 
on  his  way  to  China.  These  two  men  did  elU- 
cient  work  holli  as  evaiiirelists  and  seli<ilars 
before  death  sto|>|)eil  their  labors.  Dr.  Doiiu;- 
las,  it  is  .said,  was  "a  jj:re!il  power  in  China, 
remarkable  for  his  <'vaiiL(elislie  zeal  and  for  his 
lii>r|i  literary  altuinmenls.  To  hitu  is  mainly 
due  the  oririmiziiii;  of  the  mission  work  in  its 
s(^veral  departments — Evan irelisli<', .Medical,  luid 
Educational."  llis  i)laii  was  to  have  a  li.veil 
centres  from  which  sicadj'  and  perseverini; 
ellorts  should  be  made  for  the  redemption  of 
th(^  surroundiiiLr  country.  His  plan  has  jn'oved 
n  {food  one,  and  Ihi^  i;reiil  aim  of  this  mi.ssion,  to 
build  up  a  .M'lf  support  it:  if  native  church,  lias 
lieen  steadily  kepi  in  vi(^w. 

The  spheres  of  labor  are:  (l)The  Evan^relislic 
and  Pastoral,  carried  out  on  Ihe  usual  methods. 
(3)  .Medical,  be^fun  1.800;  Ihe  medical  missiona- 
ries also  taking  i)art  in  evanirelistic^  work.  (li) 
Educational,  bciruii  IS.Vi,  consisting  of  schools 
and  colleires  for  the  iiistriiclidn  of  the  childii'ii 
and  training  native  youths  for  preachers  and 
teachers.  (4)  Voluntary  work  by  natives,  which 
i.s  of  much  value  anil  of  various  sorts.  (.5)  Woni- 
iiu's  Work,  begun  187!),  chielly  carried  on  by 
the  Woman's  A.ssoeiation  in  connection  with  Ihe 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  which  iiim.s 
to  elevate  and  to  help  the  women  by  means  of 
schools  and  visiting  in  their  homes. 

'riiis  plan  of  work  has  also  succi'eded  in  India. 
In  (Miiiiii  proper  this  mission  has  three  lields, — 
Amoy,  Swatow,  and  the  llakkacotintry, — in  a)l 
of  which  a  great  and  cver-increiising  work  is 
beini:  done. 

Also,  the  Society  lias  extensive  work  in  For- 
mosa, begun  ill  180.'),  with  its  hcadiiuarters  at 
I'ai-wnn-fu,  the  capital  of  Ihe  i.sland.  Thecon- 
(lition.s  under  which  the  missionaries  entered 
Fonnosa  were,  and  still  are,  peculiar  and  try- 


ing. The  (,'hinese  colonists  are  driving  liack 
and  overrunning  the  aboi  iginal  iiilmbilanls,  anil 
the  struggle  between  IIkm'  races  makes  the 
work  more  dillieult.  Still,  liowcvei-.llie  work  in 
growing,  and  a  hdspiial  opened  a  few  years  ago 
extends  its  healing  inlliieiiee  over  a  wide  area, 
ill  Siiignpdre,iii  the  St  lulls  Settlements,  a  stalion 
liiis  been  opened  and  has  grown  Wdiiderfiilly, 
ami  live  branch  stal ions  are  now  in  full  work- 
ing diiler.  wheii^  four  Chinese  workers  arc  regu- 
iihirly  employeil. 

Indi.v.  — a' mission  to  India  was  beiriin  in 
'8T8,  when  the  |{ev.  D.  Morrisdii.  D.D.,. sell  led 
,it  KMiiipdieltaiileMh,  iteiigiil.  lie  is  still  at  lliu 
heiid  III  this  work,  and  reports  that  last  year 
was  a  year  of  jirogrcss  and  increased  hopeful- 
ness at  his  stalion.  'I'liere  arc  several  schools  and 
dispen.saries  conneeted  with  the  mission,  and  a 
new  hospital  is  being  opened  uhieh  will  greatly 
increase  the  intluence  of  Ihe  missionaries  aiiiong 
the  natives.  For  the  .Jewish  .Mi.ssion  of  Ihe 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England  ;-iee  arlielo 
"Jews." 

l*rcMl»)l<>riiiii  diiirrli  ol*  IrclaiKl, 
Fort'ltfll  :Tli!«tii«>IIM.  ileadi|iiarters,  V-i  .May 
Street,  Helfast,  Ireland.  — In  1840  the  "  Synoii 
of  Ulster"  and  Ihe  "  Se(:ession  Synod"  becanie 
united  under  the  name  of  the  "  Gi^ncral  As- 
sembly of  the  I'resbyterian  Churchill  Ireland." 
'I'he  .society  thus  formed  immediately  resolved 
to  begin  missionary  operations,  and  led  by  Dr. 
Diill's  cloipicnce  and  by  a  missionaiy  survey 
which  Dr.  .loliii  Wilson  of  Mombay  (both  of 
Ihe  i''ree  Church  of  Scotland)  had  made  of  the 
feudatory  stales  of  Kalhiawar,  they  chose  India 
lor  their  first  Held  and  .sent  out  as  their  lirst 
missionaries  the  Uevs.  A.  Kerr  and  .1.  (ilasgow. 
These  ineii  had  not  offered  themselves  for  the 
service,  but  had  been  chosen  and  called  upon  by 
the  Asscinlily's  Committee  to  underliike  it.  As 
this  iniMle  of  obtaining  inissioiiarics  was  deemed 
by  them  preferable  to  the  ordinary  practice  of 
receiving  voluntary  olTers  of  service,  tliey  ro- 
corded  il,  "  that  it  may  serve  to  be  a  precedent 
ill  all  time  to  come." 

The  mis.sionaries  proceeded  to  Kathiawar  in 
(iiijarat,  iuid  located  in  Itajkot,  one  of  llio 
liriiicipal  towns.  Mr.  Iverr  wa.s  attacked  Iiy  a 
fever,  and  survived  his  arrival  by  only  a  few 
weeks.  This  was  a  .severe  blow  li")  the  mi.ssion, 
but  before  long  four  other  missionaries — Iho 
I{evs.  A.  (Jlasgow,  .1.  JIcKee,  U.  .Montgomery, 
and  .1.  II.  Spears— were  .sent  to  streligihen  the 
mission,  and  on  their  arrival  two  new  stations 
were  opened — one  at  Pnrbundel  on  the  west 
const,  the  other  at  Uogo  to  Ihe  eastward. 
These,  in  addition  to  Sural,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  Iheni  by  the  L.  M.  S.,  who  had  car- 
ried on  work  there  for  several  years,  Kiive  thcin 
i|iiile  a  large  field  for  work.  In  Kathiawar, 
especially  at  Purbundet,  from  the  Mohamme- 
dans, tlie  missionaries  met  with  opposition  un- 
usual even  for  India;  but  by  patient  eiroit  they 
began  to  gain  a  considerable  inlluenci;  over  tlio 
people,  and  many  applied  for  and  received  iiap- 
tisin.  The  most  prominent  and  inliueiitial  con- 
vert has  been  a  Mohammedan  "  muiishe,"  who 
had  Ihe  reputation  of  being  the  most  learned 
man  in  the  district,  and  liis  baptism  maih;  a 
deep  impression.  At  present  Ihe  ini.s.sion  has 
stations  at  Itajkot  (occupied  1841),  Gogo  (1844), 
Siirat  (1840).  liorsiul  (1860),  Alimadabad  (1801), 
Aniind  (1877),  Uroiich  (1«87),  where  work  is  car- 
ried on  o\'  8  missionaries,  8  zenana  agonts,  and 
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10(>  iiiitivc  Mi.'('iiiM.     Tiitiil  iiiiiiiImi'  of  tiiiniiiiiiii 
t'liiiis.  ;;i."), 

'I  lie  vsmU  111'  llii-i  iiii-.-iciii  iit  llii'>.c  dilTcrciil 
Sliiliuiis  is  (if  llic  iM<i>l  viiiifil  kind  'riicic  iirc 
rcitiilur  Siil)l)Mlli  ami  wet  U  il:iv  siiviccs  fur  ilic 
ilistiiicliiiii  III'  llic  iiMlivc  (  lirisliMiis.  'riici'i'iirc 
liiiu:!' iiuiiiImis  of  (Imv  scliooN  Mini  oi|)lmim!,'i'H 
in  wiiirli  iiislniciioii  is  irivcii  in  liotli  llic  vit- 
imi'iijiir  Mild  Knirlisli.  Mild  ilicWoid  of  (iod  i>i 
(•Miffully  laiiLTlii.  KmcIi  >lMtioii  is  ilii-  (cniri' 
for  I'Niciisivr  (•viiiiiitlisiic  work,  ilii'  inission 
nrit's  and  I'Viiiiiiclisls  toiiriiii;  in  all  din ctioiis. 
JsMlivc  coiiirrcjinlioiis  Imvc  liccn  fdiimil,  scv 
end  (if  wliicli  iirc  now  |inimri'd  to  cull  lluir 
own  imslois,  and  to  a  laiiri'  cxlaiil  to  siippoit 
tlicin.  Till'  mission  press  in  ^iiriil  is  circiilal- 
iufi  tliioiiLTli  colpoi'lciirs  a  laru'i'  ainonnl  of 
I'lirisiiaii  lilt'ialmi'.  The  (iiijaiali  vi'ision  of 
till'  hciipiiiics  is  1)1  inix  caicfiillN'  irviscd  and 
r('|>riiilt'd,  iind  llic  (Jospcls,  ncally  lioiind,  aii- 
bciiijr  sold  at  a  price  so  low  thai  no  one,  how  • 
fvcr  poor,  need  he  williont  Iliciii.  In  connec- 
tion wilh  the  /cnaiiM  inissions  dispensaries  arc 
open  daily  in  Sural  and  Aliniadali.id,  and  many 
wimicii  wiiile  rceeivinir  meilical  aid  arc  also 
lieiii;;  taiiu'ht  the  iiilile  tiiilli.  The  iclives  uk' 
belli;;  taiiu'lil  to  contrihiile  larircly,  and  do  much 
towards  the  support  of  a  native  ininistry.  I.iisl 
ycarthcircontrihutioiisamouiilcd  loalioul  !j>l.");i. 

China. — 'I'lie  work  of  the  Irish  I'rcsliyicrian 
Church  in  China  was  lie^iin  in  1H70  in  the 
province  of  .Manchuria,  Norlh  China.  Their 
earliest  station  is  Ncwchwaiiir,  a  scMporl  tovMi 
near  the  mouth  of  the  i.iao  Itivcr;  hut  in  coin- 
inon  wilh  the  aijents  of  other  .societies,  the 
Irish  I'reshylerian  missioimiics  found  that  a 
Cliincsc  seaport  is  a  most  iinfavorMhle  centre 
for  operations.  Slill  the  stalion  was  held,  and 
from  Ncwchw'iiiiir  as  a  cenfre  itineraliii!:  .jour- 
neys were  nmde  and  slill  are  made  over  all  the 
Itrovince  to  llie  far  north,  and  the  missionaries 
tire  makinir  plans  for  occupyiiii;  several  laiire 
towns  ill  the  interior.  'I'lie  |)rcsent  mission 
stall'  consists  of  ilircc  ordained  missioiiaries  and 
one  medical  missionary  and  their  wives,  w  lioMic 
locuted  at  the  three  stalious:  Newchwiinp,  Jin- 
jow,  and  Kiriii. 

Jewisli  .Missions. — Tiie  Assemhiy  has  .Tcwisli 
missions  in  Syria  and  in  (lermany;  Colonial 
missions  in  Canada.  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land; and  Continental  work  in  Spain.  ISel^niim, 
France,  Swil/.erland,  IJohemia,  and  Italy,  which 
have  been  treated  of  under  their  respective 
lieads:  Jewish  .Mi.ssioiis;  Colonial  and  Con- 
tinental Missions, 

l*roMl>)U>riiiii  <iiiir<'li  of  Mt'ollaiul. 

J.  Ksfdhfislwtt  Churvli:  Conntnttti- 
for  fin-  I'roptif/afioii  of'  fin-  (ios/tfl  in 
I'oveifin    I'tirts,  ts/nria/li/  in   litilia, 

lleadipiarlers,  '^''J  Colleen  Sireet,  Kdinhiir;:!!. 

?.  Frvt'  i'hin-vh:  f'onintittcc  on  For- 
eiffn  Missions.  Ilcadi|imrters,  15  North 
Bank  Sireet,  EilinliuiL'h. 

Jlisliin/,  iiiilicidi'iit  III  the  sfpiinilioii  of  the 
Free  C/i  1/ rehinfroiii  the  Ki-tiili/iKhed  C/nirrh. — 'I'lie 
forei.trn  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Church  of 
bcotiand  dates  farther  hack  than  is  generally 
supposed.  In  lti!ll>,  shortly  after  the  fouiidini; 
of  the  Scotch  colony  in  l)arieii,  the  General 
As.seiiihly  sent  out  four  missioimries  to  the 
isthmus  to  supply  the  vacant  pluce.s  of  the  two 
niiiiisiers  who  bad  uccompunled  the  coloni.sts 
bill  hud  died,  ou "  ou  the  way  out,  the  other 
shortly  after  his  arrival. 


In  1 1(i!l  ilie  Society  for  I'loiiiotiii^  Chrisiiaii 
Know  lediTc  was  iiieorpoialed.  and  in  the  years 
lieiwccii  1741  and  ITIN-ciil  live  inissionaries  ii> 
the  .\meriian  Imlians.  Itelwecn  iheyeiiis  1 .  1 1 
and  IHI  1  .severid  L'laiid  olil  prciichcrs  were  pie- 
pariiiir  Scotland  lo  liecoine  a  inis-ioiiaiy  conn 
try.  Ill  l^<l.s  I>r.  Iiiiills  caiiuht  the  inspiration 
and  lieiran  lo  iir^'c  llie  necessity  of  Ihe  (  hiiri  li 
of  Scolliiiid  seinlilifi  inissioiiaiies  lo  the  heal  hen; 
Mild  in  IH'.';t  l>r.  Mryec.  a  chaplain  of  the  Kast 
India  Company,  sent  home  a  ineiiioriiil  from 
Calcutta  uiL'ini:' enlraiicc  on  the  work.  In  1S'.','> 
Dr.  liiLrlis,  then  ils  convener,  induced  the  <!eii- 
eral  As.semlily  to  appoint  its  lirst  forcii;ii  mis- 
sion comniiitec,  ( sisliii^' of  ten  iilile  men   lie- 

lonirin^  to  nooiie  particular  parly  in  the  church. 
At  the  lirst  call  for  a  collcclion  the  response 
WHS  not  cntlnisiaslie.bul  when  in  1M','!(  Ale.vandcr 
Dull  einharked  for  Calculla  as  head  niastcr 
of  an  eduealional  institution  which  Dr.  In^'li.H 
hail  proposed  and  the  Soeielv  decided  lo  at- 
tcni])l,  the  iiilerest  in  missions  increased.  With 
Ihe  help  of  other  missionaries,  aiiiiuii;  lliem  Dr. 
AV.  S.  Mackiiy,  Dr.  D.  Kwari,  Kev.  .1.  JIucdoii- 
nlil,  and  Dr.  'I'll.  Siiiilh,  Dr.  Dull'  diirini!:  his 
service  of  tliirteen  years  sliuped  the  educational 
fiiliire  of  India.  His  aim  was  to  raise  up  ii 
liody  of  wt  lldisciplincd  Chiisliaii  teachers,  and 
of  Will  ipialiliid  native  miiiislers;  and  to  iic- 
coinplish  this  end  the  missionaries  re-solved  that 
cdilcalionMl  scmiiiaiies  of  the  liiLrhcsl  cliMnicler 
and  on  the  iiiosi  approved  h.isis  should  lie 
opened  in  the  Lrrcat  centiesof  eivili/alion.  The 
instilulion  at  Calculla.  comineiiced  by  Dr.  Dull' 
in  is;!li  and  carried  on  w  itii  iheeiilhusiasm  which 
he  had  himself  and  iinparted  to  his  col!cai:'iies, 
atlained  a  pre-eliiincnt  dcirree  of  cMclleni  e  anil 
cominMniled  L'eiiend  Mdniiralion.  The  whole 
course  of  cdiicalion,  even  the  lilcrary  and 
scicniitic  parts  of  it.  was  bioiii.'ht  to  have  iv 
bearini,'  on  the  reliirious  impioveiiient  of  ils 
|)iipils,  anil  althouudi  it  was  oiiirinally  doiihifiil 
whelher  Ihe  Hindus  would  allow  their  children 
to  alleiiil  an  inslitiition  .so  decidedly  Chrislian, 
yet  the  hiirli  education  ^dvcn  in  il  made  Ihiin 
not  only  willini;  but  anxious  to  have  their  sons 
admitted,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  the  in 
stitiilion  over  the  prejudices  of  Ihe  nalives  has 
conferred  an  inestiinalile  benetit  on  all  future 
missions. 

In  lH;i."i  till?  .second  great  mission  of  the 
cbiirch  was  taken  over  by  the  (ieneral  A.sscm- 
bly  from  the  old  Scottish  ^lissioiiary  Soeielv,  by 
wiiieli  it  had  been  foiiinled  in  lML"i.  In  liiiiii- 
bav  and  I'oona  Uev.  .lohii  Wilson,  D.I).. 
K.U.S  ,  .Mr.  .N'esbit,  Mr.  .lames  Mitchell,  and 
Hev.  Dr.  .1.  .Murray  Mitchell  had  been  since 
1H','H  allemptiiii:  the  same  work  in  Western  as 
Dr.  Dull  was  lioiiiir  in  I'.asicrn  India,  wilh  tlio 
dilliieiice  that  whereas  'he  necessilics  of  the 
lii  ng.ili  Society  made  them  liirht  for  the  ii.sc  of 
Kniilish  in  the  schools  in  Heiiual,  the  use  of 
Oriental  laiiiruages,  bolh  classical  and  vernac- 
ular, was  rccommeiiiled.  The  liisl  IhiiigMC- 
coiiiplisliL'd  by  the  irMiisl'cr  of  lloiiiliMy  and 
Pooiia  from  "the  old  to  the  newer  Scottish 
Church  Siiciely  was  the  dcvelop'iient  of  the 
Knglish  school  at  liombay  into  a  missionary 
coUcire,  in  which  the  lirsl'l'arsi  converts  were 
won  and  manv  educated  Hralimaiis  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Of  these  converts 
two,  the  Kev.  Dhanjibhai  Naoroji,  u  I'lirsi,  and 
Hev.  Nariiyan  Sheshadri,  D.D.,  an?  ainonjf  the 
mast  ellicient  workers  in  the  nii.ssion  field. 

Dr.  Duff's  clmiuent  appeal  iu  the  General  As- 
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scmlily  rou^fil  up  the  Ucv.  .Inlin  Aiiiltisini  to 
foiiiiil,  in  IM'iT.  II  inisHJoii  at  Minlriis,  Soiilli  lii- 
iliii.  'I'lit'ic,  with  llic  nssisiiiiiif  of  Ucv.  K. 
.lohiixliui  Miicl  Ucv.  .1.  Iliiililwdiiil  lie  .><o()ii  tic 
vclniMil  11  viv'ciroii.s  ('liii.siiiiii  iiisiiiiiiiiiii  iml  of 
u  sriiciiil,  Vciy  soon  liiiiri'  linvris  ur  rcnlrcs, 
licitli  I'Miiiil  mill  Tcliij;!!  s|HiikiM>:.  wc|-csu|i|ilir(| 
with  li'iulicis  mill  |iri'Milicrs,  niimiiir  lliiiii  llic 
Ucv.  A.  VcMkiitariiiiiiiili  timl  Ucv.  I*.  Uiijtili' 
gii|i:iill.  ciliiciilcil  ill  the  .Maihiis  ('iillep'.  lii 
jilai'cs  .such  111  ('hiiiirlc|iut  ami  Nclloie,  where 
ihc  ea-sle  lut'.iiiiliee  wii.s  iiul  slniiiir,  iiimiy 
sehiHilx  for  ^'irls  were  (•(Hiiiiienced,  and  i^ood 
work  dune  miiioiii;  the  wmiicn. 

Ill  ltS4;loeciii'i('d  the  |)i>i  ii|iliiin  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  the  finiiialion  of  Ihc  Free 
('hull  li.  and  fi'oiii  Ihi.s  puiiit  the  history  Itecoiiics 
twofold,  cmliiacini;  the  wink  (I  i  of  the  Kstali- 
lislicd  Church,  (',')  of  the  l-'rce  Cliureh. 

1  Tin-  Estithlislml  C/ninh  of  Srof- 
lauil.  'Vhir*  liody  foiiml  itself  after  Ihc  l>is- 
riiiitioii  Willi  a  laruc  aniount  of  mission  prop- 
erty, cliielly  located  ill  India.  Iml  without  any 
lui.sHionaiy  force,  all  the  iiiission.'iries,  with  tlii' 
e.xccplioii  of  one  lady,  liavinir  joiind  the  Free 
(Miurch  on  lis  fonimtioii,  i>r.  DulT  in  with- 
draw iiu;  had  iiiadc  H  proposilioii  for  an  ei|uila- 
lile  airaiiircincnl  rciianliiiir  llic  properly,  Iml 
this  was  not  accepted;  and  in  IHI."!  Ucv.  l>r. 
Ojrilvic  was  scut  out  lo  occupy  the  liuildiiu^'s, 
mid  lake  up  Ihc  work  left  l>y  lir.  Dull'.  Oilier 
niissionarics  tilled  the  vaiaiil  places  in  itoiiiliay 
and  .Madras,  :iiid  as  speedily  as  possible  the  ili- 
stilulions  of  all  three  presidencies  were  rc-eslali- 
lished  on  Ihc  .smiie  liasis  en  which  they  had 
lieeii  coiiducleil  licfoic.  'I'hcy  were  liiiiiier- 
oiisly  attended,  parlicularly  that  at  Calcutta, 
and  appear  to  have  lieen  carried  on  in  ii  very 
ellicient  anil  suiccssfiil  manner  The  whole  iii- 
stnimentulily  of  the  niissioii  was  after  a  time  in 
operation— the  irirls'  .schools,  including:  refuses 
for  orpliaiis;  Ihc  liraiich  stalions,  and  the  lec- 
tures on  the  siilijecl  of  rclii.'i<)n;  iind  alihoiitrli 
the  sucix'.ss  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
not  been  irrcat  as  rei;ai(ls  tlit^  conversion  of 
Hindus  lo  the  Christian  faith,  yet  the  liif;h  order 
of  cducalion  tliev  arc  olTcriiiir  India  is  iindiT- 
iiiiiiini:  the  lliiiilii  relit;ioii  slowly  Iml  steadily, 
tiiid  preparinu- the  way  for  the  future  proirre.ss 
of  the  gospel  ill  thill  eoiinlry.  In  ^M"!  the 
c-hnrcli  opeiieil  a  new  iiii.ssioii  in  flic  Punjab, 
their  lirst  stiitioii  bciiiir  Sialkot.  Wa/.irabad 
was  occupied  in  lH(>;i  and  Cliiiiiiba  in  lHt).">. 

(lli,t.\ii.\'r.  -This  iiiission  has  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful one,  and  has  made  steady  inoirrcss,  with 
tliu  e.vccplion  of  one  iiiisforluiie  diiriiiir  the 
iiiuliiiy  of  IH.'iT,  when  the  missionary  martyr 
Thomiis  IIui\l(!r  of  Sialkot  w:is  shot,  with  his 
wife  and  infaiil  child.  The  Church  of  Scot- 
lanil  in  ISTOsciil  out  several  ini.ssioiiaries  to  the 
British  Lcpclias  of  the  Darjcclini;  district,  who 
oceiipicd  tirst  Darjccliiisr  and  iiflerwanls  Kalini- 
)ioiii;  (in  IH7;ti,  now  supported  by  the  Yoiiiiir 
.Men's  tJiiild,  whose  tirst  missionary,  Ucv.  .loliii 
A.  (Ji.'diaiu,  sailed  for  India  Febinary.  1H8!(; 
and  IndcpeiHlciit  Sikkiin.  founded  in  \>iW,  and 
suppoitcil  by  the  .Missionary  Association  of  the 
four  Scottish  Universities.  •'(treat  blcssiiii; 
lias  ii'sIimI  on  this  threefold  mission."  Tliere 
is  11  nioiithly  mission  newspaiier,  the  "  .Masik  Pa- 
trika,"  in  the  veriiaeuliir,  and  the  nia.iia/.iiie 
"Life  and  Work"  circulates  with  an  English 
local  supplement,  linking  the  Eiiropcun  resi- 
dents with  the  mission.  Holh  Europeans  aud 
natives  contribute  liber".liy  to  the  uiissiou. 


2,  Akiiica.  -The  Africa  Mission  of  the  Fslab- 
lishcd  (  hiiicli,  begun  in  ISM,  owes  its  cvi^lence 
to  the  iinpul-.e  given  by  Ihc  news  of  Mvilig- 
sloiic's  death  and  by  .Mr.  Slaiiley's  letter  from 
rganda  The  Kslablishcd  Chiire'i  and  lliu 
Free  Church  of  ,<>ciit land  naturally  look  the 
tiriiiorics  most  closely  iissoeialcd  with  l.iving- 
sloiic's  memory,  the  Zambezi  and  Lake'  Nyassii. 
The  I*'rce  ('liiirch  .Mi.ssion  has  an  important 
slalioii  at  the  soiilli  end  of  that  lake,  w  Idle  Ihu 
lOst.'ililishcil  (  liiircli  .Mission  is  at  lilaniyre,  neur 
Lake  Shii wa.  .\l  piesciil  the  lOast  .Vfrici  .Mis- 
sion has  :l  ordained,  «  medical,  and  <!  iinordained 
missionaries,  and  1  feimilc  missionary.  Ilstwii 
other  Kliitioiis  are  at  Doinasi  and  Chira/iilH. 
At  lilaniyre  Ihc  iiallve  chiirch  is  prospering, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  young  men  who 
have  been  b.ipli/cd  will  licreafler  lie  ordained 
missionarii's.  The  mission  has  the  advanlage 
of  most  of  those  in  .Mrica,  in  Ihc  fact  that  nil 
its  stations  are  elevated,  and  for  Ci'iilral  .\fiicii 
vi'iy  healihy.  The  whole  mission  is  full  of 
pnanise,  Iml  it  is  al  present  slruggling  very 
liard  against  the  attacks  of  cruel  .\rab  in- 
vaders and  trcachcidiis  .Mohammedans,  who  arc 
using  all  their  wily  strcnglli  lo  drive  out  tlio 
while  men  and  hold  Ihc  land  for  the  slavc- 
Iriide;  and  also  from  the  tlireals  of  the  Portu- 
guese to  annex  Itlanlyrc  and  Nyassalaiid. 

In  1HT7,  a  niis>ion  was  started  al  ielianp, 
China,  where  Ihc  Church  of  Scolland  has  now 
'■I  ordained  mi.ssionarics.  I  iinordained  niediciil 
liii--sioiiMrv,  and  sevenil  native  helpers  at  work. 

The  Society  hils  also  .lewisli  .Missions  in 
lOgypl.  I!eiriit,  Sinvrna,  Saloniea.  and  Con- 
stantinople. For  full  parlii'iilarsol  this  work  see 
articles  on  the  .lews  and  those  places.  In  1H78 
Dr.  Norman  .Macleodof  the  Maroiiy  Parish,  (ilas- 
gow,  visited  the  missions,  and  on  his  return,  by 
his  elo(|Uencc  and  work  as  Convener  of  lis  V<iv- 
eigii  .Mission  Commiltee,  did  niiicli  to. stir  up  the 
church  to  do  lis  dulv  in  foreit'ii  lauds. 

■J.  ri«f('hniiiiofS4offoii(t.-h\  1843, 
undi-r  the  great  advantage  of  beginning  her 
career  with  a  mission  (except  the  biiildingsi, 
and  a  iiii.ssioii  slalf,  well  trained  by  years  of  ex- 
perience, ready  lo  her  hand,  the  Free  Church 
commenced  misHionary  operalions  in  India  and 
the  Ivisl.  New  premist's  and  various  means 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  .several  instiiii- 
tions  were  speedily  provided  for  the  mission- 
aries who  had  joiind  her  cause,  at  consider- 
able inconvcniriice  in  conscipiciice  of  their 
rcsigimtioii  of  the  mission  buildings,  libraries, 
and  philosophical  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
mi.ssion  of  the  Established  Church.  Funds 
ill  aid  of  the  missinii  also  came  in  most  liber- 
ally in  both  Scotland  and  India.  When  the 
Ca'iciitlii  instiliilion  was  rcopi'iicd  in  the  new 
lireniiscs  after  the  usual  vacal'on,  the  niimbpr  of 
pupils  was  larger  than  ever,  and  the  whole  oper- 
alions went  on  willi  the  same  regularity  and 
I'llicicncy  us  if  nolhing  had  happened.  ,  The 
school  at  Talii  established  by  thcCliiirchorSeot- 
laiid  was  removed,  on  account  of  the  iinhealthi- 
iicss  of  the  place,  (o  liaranagiir.  a  village  on  the 
lliigli,  a  few  miles  above  Calcutla;  but  after- 
wards, for  some  rciisoii  not  generally  known, 
ISaranagiir  was  also  given  up.  In  lHi;4  the 
<()ngrcgation  al  Calcuttii  founded  a  most  fruit- 
ful branch  mi.s.sioii  among  the  Saiilals  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Upper  Itengul,  and  iiboiit  the 
same  time  nourishing  schools  were  established 
at  three  oilier  places,  Chinsumh,  Hansberiii,  and 
Cuinn.     These  s<'h(M)ls  were  nil  of  u  superior 
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cluHH,  iiIiIioiikIi  of  ('oiirKC  not  n|iiii1  to  till'  iiiKtl- 
llitliiii  Ml  (  iilciillM,  Oil  till'  iiiihIcI  of  wliii'li  llicy 
Will'  I'nniic'il      III  liiHiiliiiv,  I'liiiiiM,  iiiiil  Miiilras 

till'   ill'-lilllliollS     llllll     VIII'lllllH     HrllDllls,    jlll  lllllitlir 

lliii'^i'  fcir  'ziili  wlilrli  llllll  n'riiilly  liirii  cm- 
tiilili>lii>l  li\  llii'  \Miiiirli  of  tilt'  liii'<sjiiii,  wi'i'c 
ciu  liril  III!  M"  I'liniH  riy,  iinil  with  siiiiiliir  ir>iilts. 
Ill  lti(iiili;iy  till'  Wilsiiii  Mis-ioiiiiiv  Ciilli'irt', 
liili'ly  Irun^iiiri  il  li>  ii  iii'w  iiiiil  splriiiliil  niillii'. 
Ih  till' li'lllrr  of  M  WollillTl'llI  iilllClllloMill  wmk; 
llllll  I'i'iiiii  ilii>  lily  lilt'  inlsHiuii.  \vliii>t('  iii'.tivc 
I'OllVi'lls  i;ivi- 111!  tlliir  Iri'ilirt' llllir  111  ilH.HJsl  iIk- 
llilsslniiiilii'-,  work  iiliioiii;  llir  .Irui-li  rotliinii- 
nily  iiH  well  MS  iiinoii^  I  lie  l'Mr--i>^.  Iliiiilii'^,  Mo- 
hiiiniiiriliiiiM,  mill  Ari'ictiiis.  In  M.'iilnix.  iiniii'r 
tiic  Ht'V.  \V.  .Miller,  (M.i;.,  I,  l,.l).,  tlir  In- 
Btitiitc  liii>i  lii'i'iiiiii'  till'  I'liilril  ('liri->ti,'iii  Col- 
li'p' fur  nil  Si'Ulli  tiiiliii.  Al  .MmiIi'iis  ami  ('on- 
jcviilllin  llii'li'  iiri'  liH'iliriil  iiiisNion-.,  wlirrc  IIk! 
liatlvi'  yiiiilh  MIC  liciiiL:  I'lliiciitiil  I'm  pli^siclMiis 
llllll  iiursi's.  Two  Srolti^li  liiilii's  Mrc  mI  iiirsciit 
in  IjoiiiIiiii  Ntiiilyiiii;  inciliciiir,  to  work  iiiiioni; 
till'  wiiiiii'ii  of  IiiiMm. 

At  tlif   Assciiihly  111  IHM  (Mitliollirll   till'   Fici! 
C'hiircli  of  ScoiImiiiI  hcpiii  willi  only  i"!T'-'  in  its 
trcasuiy)  it  wm.'*  rcMolviil  to  tMkc  two  forwMril 
8t('|iH— to  tiikc  ovii'tlir  KmIIv  Missions  olTiri'il  liy 
tliMl  iiortioii  of  lilt'  (ilMsiiow  Mi.ssioimry  Soriciy 
wliicli  WMs  ill  syin|iMtliy  wiili  tlic  Fri'c'Clmrt'li, 
nnil  to  rt's|ioii(l  to  tlii'  inviiiition  of  Sir  William 
Hill,  of  till'  Cliiirrli  of   Kiit'liinil.  to  open  a  iiiIm- 
Hioii  in  till'  N'ai;|iiir  siiiti',  in  tlii'  lii'Mrt  of  liulia. 
Accorilinu'ly,  in  IKV>.  Hrv.  Sti'i>liiii  S.   llislop 
■was  Mppointi'il  to  I'oiiiiil  a  staiioii  at  Na^piir. 
Hrrc  he  foiiMil  alriuily  in  the  lii'lil  tlircc  pion.s 
layimn,  the  surviviii!;  ini'inlii'iM  of  llic  (Scnnan 
Mission  ainoni;  llii'  (ioiiils,  w  lio  had  rcsiilrd  in 
the  iicijjIiliorliiMHl  of  N'ai;p\ir  since  lliey  left  the 
forests  of  the  interior,  anil   were  now   reeeiveil 
into  tliL-  serviec  of  the  l"'ree  Chiiieli.     On  the 
arrival  of  the    |{ev.  Hohert    Iliiiiler    a  seioiiil 
station  was  lie^iin  at  i'WMinpli,  a  ISrilish  eaiiton- 
liieiil  ill  the  then  native  slate  of  Nairpii'',  sitii- 
uteil  ahoiit   ten   miles    from    the   eapital.     'i')ie 
inis.sioiiaries    met   witli  iletermineil   opposition 
on  the  part  of  men  of   note  anions  the  IIIimIiis: 
mill  iiiaiiy  ve.vatioiis  ilitlienllies  ami  (lisappoiiit- 
inent.s  arisiiii:  from  the  "  iireffularily  of  altenil- 
anee,  which  it  was  e.\ci'eilinj;ly  illDicnIt.  to  cor- 
rect, iiniltlie  withiliawiil  of  liie  hesi   anil  most 
proiiiisin>r    )iiipils   at    the  very    staire  of  their 
studies  wiieii  it  was  most  lUsi'iihlc  tliey  slioiild 
contiiuie    Ihem,"    liecause    their    paieiits,    in- 
Huenceil  in  sending  them  only  liy  love  of  f;iiin, 
withdrew  them  as  soon  as  tliey  wen^  alile  to  tarn 
money.     Yet  in  spile  of  all  tliis  several  prosper- 
ous instiliitions  were  estahlishcd,  of  which  llis- 
lop Missionary   College   is   the  centre,  aiitl  its 
siileiulid  work  adds  >;reater  lii.st re  to  tlio  nnint! 
of  Dr.  llislop,  a  immii  worthy  to  he  ranked  with 
DulT,  Wilson,  and  Antlersoii,  the    fmintlcrs  of 
India's  three  otiier  great  colleges.    At  Ithandara 
a  iiro.sperous  medical  mission  has  lieeii  estab- 
lislieil,  while  in  Sitahuldi  the  schools  and  eviiii- 
gelistic  work  are  making  excellent  progress.  In 
1804  the  Ucv.  Narayan  Hhesliatlri,  agrailiiate  of 
the  Wilson  College"  while  it  was  still  under  tho 
auspitx'S  of  the  Kstiiblislied  Churcli,   founded 
the  Dekkan  Mission,  eliiedy  iu  the  Mohaiiime- 
dau  state  of   Ilaiilamhad.     The  stations  now 
occupied  by  this  mission  arc  Calcutta,  lioinhay, 
I'oona,   Jaliia,   Hethel   and  villages,   Amraoti, 
Madras,  Nagpur,  and  Iiiilapur. 

All  the  ctHleges  of  Intlia  are  atlillHled  with  the 
universities,  anil  train  Christian  converts  to  be 


vernai'iilar  as  well  as  Knglish  preaching  nils- 
sionai  it's,  .'iiiil  pastors  of  native  eongregatlolia 
eslaldislii  il  tin  the  I'resliytiiiaii  system. 

2.    Akuiia.-   h'djt'niriii. — This  mission   was 
not  started   liy   the   Free  Chiinli.     In   IH-,'1,  at 
a  lime  when  the  Uev.  .John  Itrownlee  of  Ilie  I.. 
.M.  S.  was  ilie  only  missionMiy  working  in  tho 
whole  country,   ilie   (Jltisgow    .MIssioiiMiy  Siv 
ciety.  M  iiiiiiin  fiii'ini'il  of  iiiemliers  of  the  I')sImIi> 
lislieil  Clnirch  of  Siolliind  and  Dissenters,  sent 
tint   l{ev.  W.  U.  Tlionipsoii  as  missionary  ami 
.Mr.  .loliii  llennie  as  ealechist,  to  aecompiiny  a 
Seoleli  lolony  of  people  from  (iliispiw,  whoiii- 
teiiili  il  to  settle  on  the  hiinlers  of  KiitViaria,  iiiid 
thus  perhaps  open  a  iloor  for  missionary  work 
among  the  natives.    The  grealer  part   of  ihu 
company  was  lost  at  scm,   but   the  missionaries 
escMpeil,  and    Imineiliatelv    upon  their    arrival 
opeiietl  missioiiai  \  operations  at   a  little  villiigo 
on  the   Chninie  lliver,  where  the  friendly  atti- 
tude of  the  native  chief  matle  tlii'ir  wiirk   very 
successful,  and  in  .Iiine,  IN',';i,  live  Katirs  wito 
hapti/.eil.     In    Dccinilier,  IH'JIt,  the  Uev.   .lohii 
Uoss  aiitl  his    wife  arrivcti   as  leinftireements. 
At   this  time  the  schools  were  well  atlciided  by 
pii|iils  of  hotii  .sexes,  ami  the  progress  of  the 
cliililreii  was  most  enconraging.     A  prinling- 
press  was  in  operation,  ami  from  I  lit;  chiefs  of 
ilin't'i'i'iil  Iribes  tilt'  missionaries  received  warm 
invilalioiis  to  etuiie  anil  he  their  instructors.   In 
iNltO  the  ini.ssion  was  in  a  most  thriving  con- 
dition. The  natives  were  bist  becoming  orderly 
ami  eivili/i'tl  in  their  habits,  and  showetl  a  great 
desiic  for  iiistiiictioli.   A  church  had  been  built, 
and  the  rude  huts  of  the   natives  replaced  by 
more  substantial  tlwellings.     A  new  station  was 
now  formetl  at    Lovetlale,    twelve  miles  from 
Cliiiliiie,  to  which    Messrs.    Koss    ami     Heiinit! 
were  assignetl.     In    ls:{:t,  another  slalion,   llal- 
four,  hail  bet  n  oii  upieil,  where  the  work  was 
progre.s.siiig  bivoiably;  and  during  the  next  few 
years  many  oilier  plates  were  being  cvangel- 
l/.etl.      In  "iHliM  the  nniiin    betwein   the   Ksiab- 
lishctl  Church  and  Di.sseiiters  was  amicably  tlis- 
solved,  the  iiieiiibers  of  ilie  Fstablishcd  Church 
retaining  the  old  name,  ami  the  Dissenters  tak- 
ing the  name  of  the  (Jlasgow  African  Mission- 
ary   Soeiety,    ami     retaining     the   stations    of 
Chiimie,  I/./.ibiglia,  (ilenlborn,  aiitl   KirkwoiHl, 
(the  last  three  stations  more  recently  oi'ciipietl), 
while  the  old  society  took   l.ovediile,  Hiirnshill, 
IMrrie.  and  K  welcha,  at  all  of  which  stations  tlii- 
work    was    carried  on  with  most  eiK'ouiMging 
success.     In  1H.1;{,  when  the  Disruption  of  the 
Church  of  Scotlaml  occurred,  the  Ula.sgow  So- 
ciety tit   Liivedale,  etc.,  olTeied  to   hand    over 
their  niissioii  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  olTer  being  accepteil,  the  transfer  was 
made   in    1.'''I4.      Al   the  time  i)f  the  transfer 
tliert!  was  a  mi.s.sioiiary  seminary  at   Loveilale, 
under   Kev.   W.   Gowaii,   valued   al   i;'i,0()0  to 
i'!t,00(),  free  from  debt,  with  twelve  or  fourteen 
native  theological  students,  anil  .some  grailuates 
alrtuidy    engaged  in  evangelistic   work  among 
their  couiitiymeii.   The  work  went  on  smoothly, 
anil  in  the  hanilsof  tlie  Free  ('hureh  continued 
to  prosper  greatly  until  1840,  when  the  breaking 
out   of  the  Kallr  war  compelled   the  mission- 
aries to  llee.    Mr.  Oowim  returnetl  to  Scotland. 
Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Oorrie,  who  were  uniong  the  latest 
iniHsionaries  sent  out,  went  to  Cape  Town  to 
labor  among  the  colonists,  and  some  of  the  other 
misHioiiarles  barely    escaped  with  their   lives. 
Hiirnshill  station   was  destroyed,  and   several 
others  burned.     Lovcdale seminary  anil  mission 
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IioiiHcH  had  bfcii  liinicil  iiilo  u  kiii'<'I'«»>>  »'<'I 
were  occiipii'd  Ity 'JdO  Mildlris,  with  llii'lr  iiiili 
tary  !<li>rt's.  liiit  peine  Ikmi;;  letioreil,  in  IM-JH 
tlie  lliUNiniiiirieM  all  reliiineil  In  llieir  pnMts,  and 
III  Lovedale  Hooii  eveiylliiii);  was  full  nf  hope; 
and  ill  IS'lt)  the  Neiiiiiiary  was  reupened  with 
all  lis  foniier  siiceeKH.  At  the  iilliei-  slaliiiMM, 
however,  I  he  pioMpeet  was  dreary  eii(Miy;li. 
Miieli  had  lieeri  lost  In  llieway  ol'  inlssion  piop 
eriy  ami  pergonal  elVeels  ol'  iIk'  iiiissioiiiiries 
which  lor  a  lime  il  was  iinpossjlile  |o  replace; 
lull  liel'ore  Ihi'  close  of  IH.'id  ihe  iiiissioii  had 
lieeii  reslori'd  lo  its  I'oriiier  pence  IHI  pros|)erily, 
and  Ihe  I'l'iils  ol'  Ihe  palielil  \M)ik  ol'  its  earlier 
years  henuii  lo  he  appareiii.  In  l^"i".'  .Mr.  Uoss 
and  his  assi-lani  were  conipelleil  lo  leuve  I'irrie 
I'or  Ihe  null  lime  on  aciMMiiil  of  war  lull  Ihey 
reliiriied  as  soon  as  possilile,  and  the  w  ork  went 
)in 

The  mission  held  Is  now  in  two  parts — ihe 
Sonth  and  Noilh  Katir  Missions,  ilividi'il  liy  Ihe 
(Sreal  "Kei"  Kiver.  At  .Mice,  near  Kinjr  Wil- 
liam's Town  I  South  Kallr  .Mis-ion  |,  in  Ihe  Love- 
dale  lii'-liliilion,  with  its  uniie.\  l'(n' uirls.  under 
Ihe  Kev.  .1.  Stewart.  .M.j).,  successor  of  .Mr. 
(iowan,  larire  nundiers  of  iialive  hoys  are 
laiiijhl  farniiii','.  enrp  ■nleriiiL,',  wai^'im  makinir, 
printing,  and  hook  lundiiii;:  and  the  irirls  are 
trained  in  various  domestic  miiiI  culinary  arts, 
while  lioth  sextsare  i^iven  a  hroad  u'etu'ial  edu 
cation,  and  are  made  thorou;rhly  familiar  with 
llic  Word  of  (tod.     (See  also  l.ovedale.l 

In  coiMiection  with  the  l.oved.ile  Inslitnlioli  is 
Ihe  l.ovcdale  Kath  (  hiirch.  with  a  native  pastor 
and  hoard  of  c'Ideis.  The  work  of  the  mission 
is  pro;rressinf;,  and  cxiendin;;  eastward  towards 
I'ondoland.  The  ceiiire  of  population  has 
ciune  lo  he  in  the  diamimd  lields,  and  these 
and  the  f,'old  lields  havi' drawn  away  many  o\' 
the  converts,  for  whom  -allhoiiirh  they  are  fol- 
lowi'd  as  Well  as  possible  under  Ihe  diliicilll  cir- 
(Mimslain'es — the  la<k  of  money  anil  men  pre- 
vents Ihe  mission  from  providiiif;.  Other 
<'hurchis  lire  crowini;  up  in  Ihe  neiirhhorini; 
towri.s,  and  Ihe  j;inerid  aspect  of  the  Held  is  very 
cncoiirajrinir.  The  North  Kallr  division, 
founded  in  IMIiS,  has  its  centre  at  the  Hlvlhcs 
wood  Institution,  under  the  Uev.  .'lames 
M'Laren,  .M.A.  The  work  of  this  mission  is 
chietly  itnioni;  the  Kiiii;oes,  and  idthough,  heiii^ 
youni;er,  it  is  far  less  advanced  than  that  of 
the  Southern,  yet  it  is  irrowiii'.'  rapidly  throiii;!)- 
Diit  all  the  Held,  which  now  stretches  ntu'lh  on 
the  main  road  lo  Natal  as  far  as  Tsolo,  and  has 
Ktalions  hcsides  Hlylheswood,  at  ('unniiifiham. 
Main,  Dull',  and  Somerville.  "  This  Kalir  .Mis- 
nioii  held  its  jubilee  locally  in  IHTl,  amid  >;i'eal 
rejoicini;s  nml  lliank^iiivinjfs  lo(iodi>n  thejiart 
of'  a,()llt»  native's  and'  1,0()(»  Kuropeans.  The 
uiieHialion  of  Kallr  huts  has  ^rown  into  ten 
jjreal  evanirelislic  centres,  with  over  70  out- 
stations."  These  are  cared  for  hy  14  ordained 
luissioiniries,  of  whom  If  are  uative  pastors  of 
lar;;e  comfrenalions. 

ynl'il  —lh\  DulT's  visit  to  South  Africa,  and 
his  eloipicnt  appeals  in  its  hehalf  when  he  re- 
turned lo  Scotland,  hioufrht  ahoni  in  1H(17  the 
estnhlishmeiil  of  a  new  mission  of  the  Free 
Church  aiiioni;  the  Zulu  Kalirs  of  Natal.  TIk^ 
lirsl  stations  occupied  were  I'ieter  .Maril/.hnrg 
and  Itnpolweni.  for  a  loiiir  lime  under  Ihe 
charjie  of  the  Hev.  .lames  Allison,  who  proved 
himself  a  pxxl  and  faithful  missionaryof  (Mirist. 

At  present  Hev.  John  Bruce  wflh  several 
Europi'uu  and  native  assistuuts,  has  charge  of 


Pleler  Marll/.hiirir,  wliih-  Impohveiil  !k  xiipeiin- 
teiided  hy  Hev.  .lames  Scott  and  li  numher  of 
hcl|iers.  The  woik  at  holli  Mtalionsis  progress 
iliLT  nicely  in  spile  of  the  dilllciilty  In  keeping 
some  of  Ihe  schools  open,  owin^,'  to  Ihe  alliiKv 
tioiisof  Ihe  ucdd  lielils.  Most  faithful  and  fruit- 
ful work  is  lieing  ilone  hy  Ihe  native  preachers 
and  Ihi'ir  wives  in  all  parts  of  the  ndssion. 
Mediclm'  and  medical  advice  are  ;;|ven  fiee  to 
idl  who  apply  at  Ihe  dispensaries 

In  |H7t  the  Dowager  Countess  of  .Mierdeen 
oncieil  Dr.  I>ulT  a  laiL'c  sum  if  lie  would  estah 
lish  a  slalion  as  a  inetniniid  of  hci  son,  lion. 
.1.  II.  (ioidoii,  who  had  liccn  removed  liy  death 
liel'ore  he  could  carry  out  his  chelisheil  plansof 
opciiiiii;  a  mission  to  ihe  heallien  .\  capital 
sum  of  t'(l,(llMI,  iiicicasdl  hy  fjlflsof  L'l,.")(l(),  wiib 
Vested  in  a  trust,  of  which  three  of  the  iiiihle 
(ioidon  family  were  inetnliers,  and  (tordon 
.Memorial  in  Natal,  a  few  miles  from  Ihe  frontier 
of  /iiluliiii.l.  was  occupied.  The  site  had  heeii 
.selected  liy  liie  Uev.  .1.  |)al/.ell.  who  went  out 
as  its  tirsi  missiomu  v,  and  who  still  is  at  the 
head  of  the  wink.  \Vhe|i  schools  and  a  nalivu 
church  were  llrst  heinj;  formed  the  Kctclia- 
wayo  war  hroke  out,  and  for  sonic  time  iuIh- 
sion  Work  was  oliliireil  to  cease.  Ihil  when 
Jicacc  was  restoied  Ihe  work  increased  and 
sprcail  in  all  dii'ecli(ais  from  Ciordon  .Memorial 
as  a  ceiitic. 

Kasi  Central  Africa  forms  the  most  self-sacri- 
ticiiiLT  and  interesting;  .\fiican  niission  Meld. 
The  Free  Church  answered  the  appeal  of  Dr. 
I.ivinv'stonc  to  the  chunhcs  of  Scotland,  hy 
sendiiiy  out  in  l^tT'i,  \\\v.  year  after  his  death, 
inissionaiiis  to  occupy  the  lands  anaiiid  Lake 
Nyas.sii,  and  half-way  north  lo  Lake  Tanpin 
yika.  The  work  thus  he^'iiii  look  the  name  of 
the  Livinjrstoida  .Mission,  as  a  memorial  of  Ihe 
^neat  explorer.  "  The  enterprise  is  manaj^ed 
in  detail  hy  a  sidi  cominille<-  in  (IIiisltow  .  and 
its  secular "aH'airs  liy  the  African  Lakes  Com- 
pany." 

The  tirsf  setlleineni  was  nniile  at.  Cape 
.Maclean,  at  the  south  end  of  Ihe  lake,  liy  Uev. 
.lames  Stewart.  C.K.,  who  sacrillccd  his  Fast 
India  career  and  his  life  for  the  mission,  and 
who  was  siK'cecded  liv  Kev.  Kohl.  Laws,  the 
lu'esent  ndssionary  l''nim  Ihis  centre  have 
urowii  the  siaiions  of  Handawc,  with  its  siir- 
roundini;  villajjes,  aloni;  Ihe  west  shore  of 
Nyassn,  also  under  Dr.  Laws;  ihi'  stations  in 
Niirthand  South  Ai;oniland.  among  Ihe  Agoni, 
amaraudini;  tribe  of  Zulu  origin  on  Ihe  western 
uplands,  with  Chinyera  as  an  out-station,  all 
under  Dr.  Flmslie;  Chaenji,  on  Ihe  Steven- 
son road,  lietweeii  lakes  Nyas.sji  and  Tangan- 
yika, witli  Chinga  lo  Ihe  norlheast,  uiuler  Uev. 
A.  Bain,  I»r.  Kerr-Cro.ss,  and  Uev.  A.  C.  Mur- 
ray; antl  Chikiisi  in  the  uplands  southwest  of 
Cape  Maclean,  from  which  it  has  been  very 
recently  occupied  asan  outslalion.  Dr.  Laws, 
at  Balidawe,  has  been  a  long  lime  in  Ihe  coun- 
try, and  has  thoroughly  won  the  conlidence  of 
the  people.  On  one  recent  occasion  some  live 
or  six  thousand  people  assembleil  in  his  schools, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  children  are  taught 
daily.  At  pri'seni  the  prosperity  and  i)eace  of 
the  mission  is  threatened  by  Iwo  great  dangeis. 
First,  by  the  etVorl  on  Ihe  part  of  Ihe  IVirlii- 
gnese  t<i  blockade  Ihe  Zanda'si  and  cut  olT  the 
African  Lakes  Companv  from  eiiiraiice  to  Ihe 
lakes,  and  to  subject  tliein  to  many  hindran- 
ces upon  the  same;  and,  secondly,  by  ,'inother 
danger  which  has  lately  shown  ii.sell'  in  acute 
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form — tlic  Iriiiililc  wliii'h  iiriscs  from  tlir  iiii- 
pnliciii'c  of  llic  Ariilis  iil  llic  pnsriicc  of  Kiiro- 
IM'iuis  mill  llifir  iTilliicii'T  on  the  liikc.  For 
years  hiick  llir  Anilis  liavi-  liccii  iiriiislomcil  lo 
visit  lliis  rci;i(iii  for  llic  snkr  of  oliliiiniiiLi:  slavt's, 
anil  liavr  kcpl  the  iicopli'  in  hourly  Irrror  of 
llicir  lives;  aii<l  alll;o\iL'li  for  some  lime  there 
s«-eliis  lo  have  lieeii  an  aliali  ineiil  of  those  hor- 
rors wliiili  Dr.  l,iviiij:slone  deserilies  us  wit- 
nesseil  liy  him  ami  perpetrateil  liy  Arah  slave 
dealers,  yet  reieni  oeeiirrenees  sliow  lliut  the 
Arahs  are  only  hidiiiL'  their  time  to  repeal  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassi  the  innideions  raiils 
which  have  always  marked  their  loursc.  The 
missioiiariis  are  in  trrcat  straits,  and  an  active 
stniirule  is  now  heim;  carried  on  helween  the 
Kiijriish  consuls  ami  the  missionaries  of  the 
Seolcli  Free  Church  and  the  .\ral>  tradeis. 
" 'I'lie  consuls  advised  the  uH'-sionarics  lo  leave 
the  country  for  six  months  a  nil  relurn  with  more 
^Mins  and  aminiinition:  otheis  fell  that  any  ah 
.sence  would  mean  llie  aliaiidonment  of  llie 
niissiou  and  would  encoiiraf;e  the  Arahs,  with 
the  conseipient  iliscoura^reinent  of  the  native 
allies.  It  was  finally  airreed  that  tlii'  meinheis 
of  the  African  Lakis  Company  and  Dr.  Cross 
.should  fortify  ihi'mselves  at  Chirimre,  and  that 
the  consuls  should  i;o  to  the  coast  and  send  lo 
the  licsicircd  men  such  reinforcements  as  were 
needed.  This  was  done.  The  milive  chiefs 
all  adhere  to  the  mission,  and  are  hitterly  hos- 
tile to  the  .Vralis.  Hitherto  Dr.  Cross  and  the 
inis.>'iotiai'ies  have  taken  no  pari  in  the  li^htiiiLr, 
hut  Inive  olVereil  their  services  as  surgeons  lo  all, 
show  in;;  thus  that  the  mission  des'.res  peace.  Hut 
it  seems  improhahle  that  they  will  lie  ahle  to 
maintain  this  position  lon^^,  for  lhoui;h  there  is 
now  moreipiiet.  the  Ar.uhs  areslill  mosi  ho.s|iU>. 
luiil  an  attack  at  no  late  date  is  expected.  Vet 
in  spite  of  all  these  dan^eis  and  inlcrriiptions 
till'  missionaries  have  smceeded  in  keeping;  the 
.schools  open,  and  in  c:irryin^  on  the  regular 
<'vanirelical  work  nmonLT  the  natives,  who  have 
learned,  liy  the  way  the  missionaries  shale  llieir 
troiihies  and  il:inL'cr».  that  they  are  inde<'d  true 
friends.  In  return  ihe  natives  have  shown 
;;ri'al  liravi'iy  and  lidelily  lo  till!  Klli'opeans 
diirinu;  the  recent  distuihances." 

!t.  Sykia. —  '///»•  /,<■/"( !(«//.  -The  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  lesolved  lo  carry  on  llie  work 
<M)inmenced  in  IHIIO  liy  tiieir  coimtiymen, 
iM'Cheyne.  Keith,  Itlack.  ami  A.  Ilonar.  and 
f(«ll(iw<'d  in  ISIll)  hy  the  ciVorls  of  the  l,ehaiion 
Hehools'  Society,  a  catholic  nprency  in  Scotland 
for  the  Chris] iiui  education  cf  the  people  of  tin! 
Lehanoii.  Accordini;ly  Dr.  DulT  and  I'linci- 
|)al  i.uiiisden  vl'-itcd  llic  mountains,  and  their 
visit  resulted  ill  llie  iijipointmelil  ill  lH7',>ofthe 
late  |{ev.  .loiin  Ihie,  Al..\..  as  all  ordained,  and 
in  IHTI!  of  the  i{ev.  Dr  William  Carslaw  as  a 
medical,  inissionarv.  They  chose  the  iMetan  as 
the  district  in  which  they  should  commence 
work,  and  occupied  Shweir  as  their  llrst  sta 
lion.  'I'hey  united  in  their  work  with  the 
l.chanon  Schools'  S(Miely,  which  has  now  (I 
out-Niaiioiis  ahout  Shwcir.  where  a  <'ony:reira 
lion  of  the  Syrian  Fvali^'elical  (-liureli  has  heeii 
formed  and  a  church  liuilt. 

•t.  Ni';w  llKiiitiiiK.s  MiKHKiN  is  conducted 
by  nine  I'reshyteriaii  churches  in  liarmonious 
<'o-()|HTalion  under  a  local  synod.  For  full 
particulars  of  the  work  of  llie  Free  Chureh, 
sec  tlie  uriirle  on  the  New  llehridi's  iMlsNion. 

T).  Sori'ii  AiiAiiiA.  — Ill  February,  \i*H!i.  the 
Hon.    Ion    and    Mrs.     Kelili-Falconer    formed 


)ilans  for  a  mission  lo  tlie  Mohammedans  and 
Somalis  around  Aden.  'I'hese  volunteer  foiind- 
eis  of  the  mission,  who  themselves  met  the 
enlire  cost  of  the  enleiprisc,  surveyed  all  the 
district  alioiil  Aden  as  lar  as  \'A  liauta,  the 
capital  of  the  Sultan  of  l.aliej,  and  resolved  to 
settle  at  Shcikli  Olhm.an,  a  pleasant  little  vil- 
lain' and  Ib'itish  outpost  10  miles  from 
Steamer  I'oitil.  .\  irr.iiit  of  tw  o  yaidcn-plols  of 
land  was  made  hv  tlie  Kiitish  (iovcrnmcnl,  and 
lion  and  .Mrs.  i\eilli  Falconer,  after  having  •'<'- 
turned  lo  l^iiiil.'ind  in  IHMt;,  auain  went  out  to 
Aialiia.  accompanied  hy  Dr.  It.  Stewart  Cowaii 
as  a  imilical  ini-ssionaiy.  While  in  i'ji;;laii(l, 
Mr.  Keith  l-'ah  oner,  wliose  lather,  the  Farl  of 
Kintoie,  was  an  cldi'r  of  the  Scottish  l''ree 
Church,  asked  the  l''oreii:n  Mission  Committee 
lo  rccoL:iii/e  him  and  to  appoint  his  medical 
<ollea^'Ue  as  its  representative.  'I'his  the  Coin- 
inittce  and  the  (ieneral  Assembly  at  once 
agreed  to.  hut  althonuihlhe  mission  in  this  wav 
becMliie  connected  with  Ihe  l'"ree  Church,  it  18 
still  strictly  undenominational  in  its  principle. 
In  the  liist  week  of  INST  the  .Medical  and  Mibht 
.Mission  at  Sheikh  Olliman  was  lie^iin,  in  a  na- 
tive house,  and  was  carried  on  w  illi  rcmarkahio 
success  until  .May  lltli,  when  the  lieaiitiful  lifu 
of  Ihe  much  loved  founder,  Hon.  jontirant 
Neville  Keith-Falconer  suddenly  and  peace- 
fully ended,  and  his  lnHiy  was  liiiried  in  the 
ceiiielery  of  Aden  Camp.  Immedialelv  the 
Couiite.sh  Dowater  of  Kintoreand  Mrs.  (\<'illi- 
FalcoiU'r  i  ach  oITi  red  lo  fiuarantee  JLyi)0  a  year 
for  the  support  of  two  missionaries, 

Tlu'  Keith  l''alcoiier  Mi.ssion  is  at  last  fully 
cipiippcd.  I>r.  I'alerson,  the  new  medical  mis- 
sionary, is  in  charue,  with  Mr  liochhcad  as  his 
assistant.  'I'he  conimiltee  asUed  Ihe  l{ev.  \V, 
|{,  \V.  (Jaidiier,  who  had  volunteered  for 
Africa,  toirolo  .\den  as  an  ordained  mission- 
ary; and  Sir.  (iardnei,  with  j;rcat  self  denial, 
j;ave  up  lonir  formed  jilaiis  for  service  in 
,\friea  to  cany  on  .Mi.  Keith  Falconer's  work. 
Sheikh  (Mliman,  Ihe  lieMilipiarlers  of  the  mis- 
sion, foimsthe  natural  centre  of  mission  oper- 
alioiis  aiiioiiL'sl  a  ;;ioup  ol  small  villai;es  witli- 
in  a  few  miles  radius.  Some  i<f  these  have 
been  visited,  and  the  reception  has  mI  ways  been 
friendly,  hut  this  is,  on  the  whole,  a  most  dif- 
tii'ult  tield,  owin^  to  the  low  moral  and  I'e- 
liirious  tone  of  the  people,  and  to  the  lluctuul- 
init  chaiacter  and  the  spaisemss  of  the  sur- 
rounding population.  'I'he  medical  work  done 
by  the  mission  is  laixe  enoULrh  to  warrant  their 
desire  lo  esiabli'-h  a  small  lios|iital  near  Ihe 
town,  and  conversations  with  the  better  class 
have  |iroVed  that  they  are  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  a  school,  anil  in  the  subjccls 
to  be  taught  sui  li  as  Arabic,  l')n>.dish,  etc, 
'i'his  is  very  encouia>;inj;,  althoiiuh  it  remains 
lo  be  seen  what  success  will  at  lil'sl  altelld 
a  schiKil  where  the  llible  must  avoweilly  be 
tau^hl  in  place  of   Ihe  Koran. 

liesides  the  work  amoni;  Ihe  Arabs  and 
Somalis,  much  piod  is  bein^  done  amoni;  the 
res<'ued  (hillii  captives,  and  two  Iioilscs  (one  for 
boy."  and  one  for  ^irls)  are  lieiii);  liuilt  for  the 
lU'cominodatioii  of  tlu;  children  and  llieir 
leachers. 

(til  .lewisli  Missions  and  (7)  Continental  Mis- 
sions will  i)r  separiitely  treated  under  lliesu 
heads. 

(iKNKii.M,  ViKW.  (Fit)in  llif  Froc  Church  of 
Scotland  Year  Hook. )—"  The  Free  Church  of 
Scot  hind's  foreign  missions  an-  now  consul idittud 
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in   seven  well  ilcllnt'il    liclils,  iiiid  iinr  cxlrndi'il 

iinuini;  cci'tiiin  j^rciil  liiccs  nriniirkt'il  iiiilividiiiil 

ity  Mild  iiilliiriicc.  ill  llic  l\vi>  Lririit  iiiiiliiirnls  id' 

A>iil  iilid  Alri(':i.      In  mid  In  llir  sdiilli  iil'  Asjm  iIic 

liclds  ui'i':  iH  liidiii,  mid  llirsr  csiiccitillv  mmxii; 

till'  i-diiniti'd   lindiiiiiiiiicid   Hindus,  niiinlii'iiiiti; 

IT.IIOD.dlNI.  ,'iiid   llir  sini|iii'    iiIidi  iiriiiiil    diiniin- 

\voislii|i|)i'rN,    ihiiiiIm  iint;   7,(IIK»,00(I;  (•,'!    Sdiilli 

Al'iiliia.  ti'iiin  Aden  lo  sliriUi  Olliinmi,  .'ismIiiisc 

loi' vvinlv   iiniiiim  till'    MdliMiiiinrdmi  AinliH  mid 

Siini.ilis  ,  (Hi  Till'  New  lltliridcs  i:riiii|i  ol' ihirly 

islands    in    llic    I'Miilic    Oicmi.  In  llir  si-iilli  nl' 

('.'islcin  Asi;i,  lonliiiiiiiit;  1(10, (llio  iiiiiiiili:ils  nl'  llic 

Miiliiv  or   I'lilviM'siiiii,  mid  llir  Ni'iriillc)  m  l'ii|i- 

iian  iiiccs  ;  (  DSyriii,  wlini',  on  LcIimiiihi,  twiiily 

miles  III  llie  iiurlliiasl  nl'  Iteiiiil.  tlieri   is  a  iiiiil 

ieal  and  I'diitiilioiiMl  nii^simi  liilli('i|iiasi  Moliain 

nn'ilan  l>iii-'i's.  and  in  I  lie  iLiiiiii'aiit  Clirisliansiir 

llie   (ireek  mid    I.Mliii  eliiirrliis.      In  ,M'iiea  llie 

nilssiiiiis  air  al  work  aiiiniii;;  llie  three  |irinei|>al 

vai'ielies  111' llie  i^ieal  llaiilu   i.iee  nl'  I'elieli  wor 

.sliippers,    leiined    liv    llleir    Miiliainniedan    up' 

pressiiiH    '  Kalii's .'       Tliese  valirlies  are;  ( 1 1  The 

Kalirs   nl    (ape   Cnioiiy,  wilh  wliinii  we    have 

I'ouirhl    srvcn    eniel    wms.    Iml    who   ,'ire    now 

jieaeel'id,  lieeaiiM' larirely  ("hijstiani/ed  and  eiv- 

di/.eil    aiiiMiid    llie    provineial    lapilal    ol'   Kilii; 

Williain's  'rowii.     In  Ihis  ;rr<  at  «oik  llie  I'niled 

I'nsliyleiian  and  the  Kiee  Churehes  are  praili- 

eally,    and  will    lie  eorponilely,  iiiiiled.  ('.')  Hie 

Zilliisof  Nalal  areevaiiu;eli/.ed  i'ldiii  Mai  il/.liini;, 

Ihe    eapilal;  rniin    linpolwini    eslale.  where   u 

irirls'iMHliinlion  is  lieiii^  linill  like  Lnvedale,  for 

KalTraila   proper,  and  Iroiii  (iordnn   Memorial, 

on    Ihe  liordi'rs  of  purely  nalive  /ululand:  {'.\) 

Ihe    Kalir /iilii   liilies   of   Lake    Nyassa    leLrion. 

I'arllier  north,  are  earecl  for  liy  Ihe  Liviiii^sioiiia 

Mission,  lieirnn    by   Kev.  Mr.  Slewarl,  mid  now 

iiniier  Ihe  Uev.  I h.  Laws,  w  ho  a^llin  illiislrales 

Ihe  liK'sseiliiess  of  niiioii,  lieim;  a   I'niled   i'res 

liyierian    Missionary  in  Ihe  service  of  llie  l''ree      siiiialile    person  was  found  in  ihe  |{ev,  (lideon 

('linieh  of  Seollanii      The  Kiei'  Cliureh  has  in      Itlaekliiirii,  who  olTered  himsrlf  for  Ihe  work, 

all  S'.'  foieiirn  missionaries  in  India,  Afriea,  Ihe      and  a  niission  was  eslalillshed  ainonj;  Ihe  Cliei 


and  David  lirainerd  reeeivcd  idioiil  two  liiindred 
dollars  a  year  from  that  Koiiree,  lint  .lohti  Itraiii- 
erd  was  sii,  purled  principally,  if  not  wholly,  liy 
conlrilintio  •  nuni  Ihe  I'rcsliylcriaii  churehes  in 
this  country.  In  ITHIt  the  Synod  of  New  ^'ork 
orilcrcd  a  colleciion  to  he  made  in  all  its 
churehes  for  the  support  of  the  Indian  misHions, 
wliieli  now  iiieliidcd  work  aiie'iii;  the  Oiicidas. 
Ill  ITlill  the  synod  seiil  the  Itev.  (has.  Itcally 
and  the  liev.  <icoru:e  l>tilllcld  upon  a  mission  In 
the  Indians  on  the  Muskiniiuin  liiver  in  Ohio  ; 
tlieir  report  hciiiL'  very  fiivoriililc,  two  mission- 
aries wcie  appointed  to  lalior  In  the  reunion. 
After  ihcilcalh  of  Mr.  .John  lirainerd  in  17S0,  on 
.'ici'oiinl  of  I  he  many  ehan^es  w  liicli,  owiiii!  to  the 
Ifevoliilionary  war  and  other  <  ailses,  had  oc- 
curred :iiii<>iu;  the  Indians,  the  l'oicii;n  mission 
ary  woik,  which  had  liceii  pioseculcd  for  nearly 
forty  years,  was,  ton  c  oiisideralilc  e\lent,  atian 
doiicil,  liiil  was  rcsiinied  in  I  itMl,  upon  the  for- 
Illation  of  the  "  New  York  Missionary  Society," 
a  liody  independent  of  aiiv  prishyii  rial  super- 
vision, allhouuh  it  coiisisied  prin>  ipiilly  of  meni- 
liers  of  the  I'leshytcrian  Cliureh.  .\  eoiisiderii- 
IpIc  amoiinl  of  fiimls  was  collected,  and  three 
Iiidian  missions  were  esiahlislied  anions  Hie 
Chiikiisaws,  the  Tiisearoras,  mid  the  Seiiecas. 
In  1707  the  "Northern  .Missionary  Society," 
w  liicli,  like  its  predei'cssor,  was  an  iiidepemleiil 
body,  and  composed  in  part  of  I'reshylei  iatis, 
was  insiitiited,  and  prosecuted  missions  to  the 
Indian  triliiH  for  several  years.  In  the  year 
ISIIO.  however,  the  (iciieral  .Vssemlily  of' the 
I'leshytcriiin  Clmrcdi  took  up  the  wiirlv  of  for- 
eign missions  in  II  systciiialic  manner.  In  ISO'J 
the  Oetieial  Assemhly's  Staiidini;  ( 'onimillee  on 
Missions  addresseil  a  circular  lo  all  the  I'res- 
liyteries  under  it.s  care,  inxin;;  eolleclions  for 
the  siippoit  of  niissions,  and  mtikinu'  ini|iiiricM 
for   siiilalile    men  to  lie  enipUiyed      In    i<SI);t  n 


llelnidcs,    anil    Svria, 


sides  5'.M    imtiv( 


iiffi'tits  who  assist  the  missionaries." 

New  llclirides;  see  New  llelirides  Mission. 

l*r«'Ml»)l<*riaiii  4iiiir<'li  (\orlli),  I'.  M. 

\..      Ill»lir«l      <»r     I'lirt'litll      !VIIi»nI«»IIm.  to  lill  his  place,  the  Uev.  Mr.  Kinusliuiy.  actini; 

lleadipiarteis,    .'i:i     j-'iflh     .V venue.    New    York  under  the  .\nici  lean  Hoard,  eslalillshed  himself 

City.-    "  i''oieii;ii     Missions"    were    iiiidcitakcn  in  the  Clierokee  coiinlry  and  liiiilt  up  a  lloiirish 

liy  the  I'leshyteriiiii  Clnirch  ill  the  Iniled  Stales  im;    niissii 


okee  Indians,  then  lesidinu:  within  the  limits  of 
the  chartered  Stale  of  <leori;ia.  The  work  wiis 
prosecuted  with  /cal  and  devoledness  until, 
after  eiuhl  years' lalior,  Mr.  Illackhui  lis  health 
failed.     The  (leneral   Assemlily  not   heiiiir  alile 


roiii    |S(),-|  to  isi.s  the   (icncral 


al  a  vcrv  eailv  < 


hit. 


Tin 


'  Society  for   I'ropi 


rinlilv 


ni 

c'iri ieit  on  worl\  :inioni;  Ihe 


Ind 


lans  m 


j;Hliii'i:('lirisiiiiii  Knowledi;e,"  which  was  foniied      various  directions,  mid  with  vomi'  defrrce  of  sue 
in  Scotland  ill  17(11),  est;ililished  in  ISIl  a  "  Hoard      cess;  hut   in    IHIS,  a  new  soiiety.  consistinir    of 

i- 


«)f  ( 'oriespon 


Ills  "  in  New  N  cak,  liv  w  liom  the      the  I'reslivlciiiiii,  Iteformed  |>ulch,  and   .\ssoc 


Kev.  A/aiiah  llorton.a  memlierof  the  l'resli\-      ate  Uel'oinied  clinrclics.  was  formed,  called   the 


ler,v  of  New  York,  was  aiipoinled  to  lalior 


•riiilcd  l'"orei'.'.n  Mi-.sionarvSociet V, 


whose  oil 


liiissionary  amonu' the   Indians  on  Loiiir  Island.       jeel  w. is  •' lo  spread  the    liospel   atiioii';  the    lii- 


Tlie  second  foreign  missionarv  of  the   I'resliyli 


dill  IIS  of  North  America,  the  inliahilaiils  of  Me\- 


riaii  ('liiirch  was  Mavid    Itrainerd,  who  was  or  ico  and   Soiilh  .\iiierica,  and  other  portioiiHof 

dained    hy  lln'    I'lesliyteiy  of    New  Yolk,  then  the  he.'ithcn  and  aiiti  < 'hrisliaii  world."  Mild  iinlil 

meetiiiirat  Newark.  N..I.,.Iune  TJlh,  1711,  and  IH-.'ti  all  the  e\is|inir  niissionmy  inlerests  of    the 

immedialely  cominenced  his  Lilioisnl  the  forks  I'resliylerian  (liiirch  were  inerired  in  this  simI- 

of  Ihe   Dclawme,  on    the  Siisipichmina.  and  ill  et.V.      In    IH'2II,  when   Ihe  Society  had  niider   its 

Crosswieks,     near    the   centre   of    New  .Icisey.  erne  nine  inissions,  w  iih  a  force  of  (III  tni.s>ioii- 

Afler   his  death    in    1717,  his  lirolhei,  (lie  |{ev.  aries,  the  whole  work  was  Iriinsfcrreil  to  ihe  A. 

■loliii  Itrainerd.  a  nictiilicr  of  the  same  I'leshy  M.  (',  K.  M.,  mid  the  "  riiiied  Foreifjii  Mission- 

lery,  look  up  the  work  amoiiu;  the  Indians,  which  iirv  Society"  ceased  its  operations 


he   carried    on    siieeessfullv    for    mmiv     \eai's. 


■>! 


any  I'reMliylerians desiring;  to  proseeiile  for- 


These  three  tnissioiniries  lo  llie  heat  hen  I  lilies  of      ciirii  missions  thron^di  the  chnreli  of  their  iiref 
Am  ■  ■  


erieii  mil 


fr 


iiitiiined  a  correspondence  with  the  ereiiee,  the  Synod  of  l'itlshnr>;li,  which  friiiu 
pareiif  society  in  Scoilmid,  mid  derived  a  |)arl  its  oiyiini/.alion  in  l^(ll'J  had  sluiwii  frreiit  ndR- 
of  their  Hiipport  from  thill eoiintry.     Air.  Ilorioii     .siomiry   /.oal,    formed    in    IHilt    thu    "  VVvHtorn 
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Foreign  JUsslnimiy  ScM'ioty,"  iiitcmU'd  not  for 
that  synod  :iloiit',  liiil  for  all  ollicis  which  niiglil 
wisli  to  unite  witli  it. 

()|>('nUions  were  iit  oiicrconiniciicrd,  and  tlic 
Sorifty.  orirniii/.cd  for  I  hi'  innposc  of  "coiivcy- 
injf  till'  ^T'lspi  1  to  wliiili'vci  parts  of  liic  iicallicn 
lind  anti<liii.'«liaii  world  the  pi-ovidciici'  of 
Ciod  nnglif  t'lialilt'  it  to  'Xii'nil  its  ('vaiiiri'lital 
I'xcrlioiis, "  had  sucircdtd  in  jilantini;  missions 
among  tlic  Atmriian  Indians,  in  India  and 
Africa,  ami  was  coiilcmplaling  work  in  China, 
when  ill  .Iiine,  lS;i7,  a  Hoard  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions was  estalilisin  (I  hy  the  (Jeiieial  Assciiilily, 
lo  which  the  work  of  the  Societv  was  .surren- 
dered. At  tills  jioint  (in  l^l:!H)'llle  rrcshyte- 
riaii  Chiireh  wasdivided,  and  the  "  Old  School  " 
Assembly  carri<'d  on  lis  work  ihrongh  the 
"  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions,"  while  the  (!en- 
I'lill  As^emhlv  of  the  "  New  School  "  < onliiuied 
to  pidseciile  Ms  inis'-ioiis  hy  its  "  ('onimillcc  on 
Foreign  Mis^icms  "  ihioiigh  the  A  H.  C  F.  M. 
I'pon  the  reiiiiiiiii  of  ihe()ld  and  New  School  As- 
senililies  in  1H7II,  the  I'ersiaii,  Syrian,  (iahooii, 
ntid  several  Indian  missions  were  traiisfern'il 
from  the  American  Ho.'ird,  and  since  that 
period  all  the  missions  of  the  I'reshyleri;iii 
C'hurch,  with  the  e.vccplion  of  those  carried  on 
by  the  Sonlherii  churches,  which  wilhdrew 
from  the  (leiicral  As.-enil)ly  of  the  Old  School 
with  the  hreaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  have 
been  prosecuted  through  the  "  Hoard  of  Mis.sioiis 
of  the  I'reshylerian  Chnreh." 

(ttyauizotion.  '\'\u'  Hoard  of  Foreign 
Missions  is  simply  u  l\'rmaneiit  Comniillee  of 
the  (ieiieral  As,seiiihly,  and  the  title  of  "Com- 
mittee" would  have  more  clearly  iiidic;itcd  its 
relation  totlial  court,  Foreonveiiieiice  in  hold- 
ing real  estate,  a  cliiirter  has  hecn  ohiaiiicd  in 
the  Stale  of  New  York,  with  the  sainelilleas 
<Iesigiialed  hy  the  (ieiieral  A.sseinhly,  "The 
Hoard  of  Foreign  .Missions  of  the  I'i<'shvterian 
Church  in  the  I'niled  Stalesof  America.''  The 
nu'iiiherH  of  the  ineorporaled  body  are  the  sjime 

Iiersoiis  who  are  appointed  as  memlieis  of  the 
Joard  hy  the  (Jeiieral  Asseiiihly, which  po.s.sesHe.s 
e.\elusively  the  general  authority,  supervision, 
ttnd  control  of  the  work  of  missions,  the  Koard 
being  but  a  form  of  its  executive  agencv.  From 
18:18  to  IMTItthe  Hoard  was  eompose'd  of  ]'2() 
members,  from  whom  an  Kxeeiitive  Cominiltei! 
was  a|)pointed  of  persons  residing  in  or  near 
N<'W  York  City,  the  Hoard's  headipiarters.  At 
tluM'cunion,  when  the  Hoard  was  reorgani/fd, 
the  meniber.ship  was  reduced  to  lifteen,  and 
the  Kxeeiltive  ('oiiiinittee  was  dispensed  with. 
The  Hoard  has  been  inesided  over  suecessively 
bv  I)rs.  James  W.  Phillips  and  .1.  M.  Krelw, 
jNlr.  .James  Lenox  (who was  reelected  at  the  re- 
organization I.  Dr.  William  Adams,  Dr.  Win. 
M.  I'axlon.and  tlii"  present  iiicnmheiit.  Dr.  John 
I).  Wells.  The  first  Coriespi Hiding  Secretary 
of  the  Hoard  was  the  lion.  Waller  Kowrii', 
1837  (to.  In  IS:i«the  Uev.  John  C  I.owrie  was 
chosen  Assistant  Seiretaiy,  and  in  IH'Jt)  heeame 
ft  full  c<iordiiiali'  Secreiary  with  his  father. 
Dr.  John  Leighton  Wilson  was  chosen  third 
Secretary  in  IH.Mt,  conliniiiiig  until  ISIll,  when 
lie  resigned  and  became  the  liist  Correspond- 
ing Se<'relarv  of  the  "  Foreiirn  .Mi.ssion  Hoard 
of  the  l'res)iyteriaii  Church  in  the  Southern 
Stales  "  This  vacancy  was  tilled  in  IHIir)  hy 
Dr.  David  Irvinir.  In  1871,  after  the  reunion. 
Dr.  Frank  F.  Kllinwood  was  chosen  third  Sec- 
relarv,  to  repres«'iil  the  New  School  chiirche.s. 
In  188:i  the  Uev.  Dr.  Arthur  Milehell  became 


till-  fourth  Secretary,  and  in  1885  the  vaenncy 
caused  hy  the  death  of  Dr.  Irving  was  tilled  hy 
Dr.  John  (iillespie.  Tlie  present  (18!1())  Corre- 
sponding Secrelaiies  are.  in  the  order  of  their 
appoinlnieiit,  Drs.  Lowrie,  Kllinwood.  .Mitchell, 
and  (iillespie.  who  divide  the  work  of  the  Mis- 
sion House  among  tliemselvcs,  each  Imviiig  the 
correspondence  with  certain  missions,  and  eon- 
diicling  sU(  h  a  share  of  the  lioiiie  correspond- 
enci'  i,s  may  fall  to  him.  The  Seereiaries 
and  Treasurer  constitute  the  "  Kxecutive  (  oun- 
eil,"  which  meets  on  the  Friday  preceding  the 
meetings  of  the  Hoard  and  carefully  considers 
all  business  to  be  iireseiilcd.  formiiliitiiig,  on 
the  various  sulijecis,  an  opinion  which  is  siih- 
niiltcd  to  the  IJoard,  and  adoiUed,  rejected, 
or  moditied  at  ils  pleasure.  In  all  business 
pertaining  to  the  .several  missions  the  Hoard 
attaches  great  imiiortaiice  lo  the  opinion  of 
the  missionaries  on  the  tield.  and  especially 
to  the  reeomiiieiidalioiis  of  the  missions,  which 
are  the  Hoard's  liusiiii'.ss  agencies,  to  which 
are  committed  the  inleresls  of  the  I'resbyle- 
rian  Church  in  the  region  covered  hy  the  mis- 
sion. Loe.il  details  are  left  as  far  as  pos^illle 
in  the  hands  of  llic  iiieii  on  the  ground,  the 
general  siipervisi<>n  being  reserved  to  the 
Ho,'ird.  In  its  ini'thods  ol' wtirk  the  Hoard  has 
always  assigned  the  chief  jihuc  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  as  an  evangelizing  agency,  while 
])iittiiig  due  emphasis  upon  the  school,  the 
press,  the  hospital  and  ilispcn.siiry,  with  here 
and  there  an  experimental  eil'iMl  in  the  line  of 
the  industrial  arts, 

Heeaiise  of  the  many  advantages  for  sending 
forth  missionaries,  reinitliiig  funds,  foreign  cor- 
resptnidcnce,  etc..  New  York  City  was  early 
chosen  as  the  business  lieadi|iiarters  of  the 
Hoard,  but  for  the  lirst  tiv<'  vcars  of  ils  sojourn 
in  that  city  it  had  no  ahiiiing'tdace,  b;it  was 
shifted  from  ollii  e  to  olhee,  to  the  great  incoii- 
venieiice  of  all  concerned;  but  in  lH4i,  by  the 
liberality  of  a  few  friends,  in  addition  to  collee- 
lioiismade  in  .some  of  the  churches,  the  Mission 
Iloii.seul  '2;tCei'lre  Street  was  provideil.  With 
its  ownership  came  the  nucleus  of  a  library, 
now  increased  to  7, (MM)  volunies,  and  u  museum 
of  curios,  illiistnitive  of  the  customs  of  heathen 
nations,  especially  their  idol-worship.  The 
house  on  Centre  Street  <'oiitiiiue(I  to  he  occupied 
by  the  Hoard  until  in  1887  the  "  Ja'Uox  .Man 
sion,"  5;}  Fifth  Avenue,  was  pliiced  at  its  dis- 
jMisal 

MinsioiiH  of  the  Hoard. — iMissioNs  to 
NoH'rii  -V.MKiiKAX  Ini>i.\ns. — The  missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hoard  lo  the  .Vnicricaii  'Indians 
are  treated  id'  under  the  article  Indians,  but 
the  following  summary  is  here  given: 

('/lipiietrtin  iiikI  t>^^/(^l(K  — Station  founded  at 
(irand  Traverse  Hay,  Michigan,  18;t((;  church 
organized,  1841!;  (irand  Traverse  Hay  station 
moved,  I.iitle  Traverse  H<>y  station  opened.  18.')2; 
Middle  Village  station.  18.'>;t;  manual-labor 
school  ojiencd  at  (irand  Traverse  Hay,  IH.j^; 
church  of  18  members  organized  at  J.,ittle 
Tiuverse  Hav,  18.')tt.  In  18(17  the  mission  was 
disconliiiiied,  and  the  « hiirches  were  placed 
Ulidi'r  the  care  of  the  presbyti'l'y  in  1871. 
During  the  :i!l  years  of  its  existence  about  'H)0 
members  were  received  into  the  cliur<licH. 

tiiiffii  .\fiiixion.  —  Keceived  from  A.H.C.F.M.. 
in  1870;  placed  under  presbytery  of  HulTalo, 
1880. 

/,<(/■<'  Superior  ('liip))fmi». — Hereived  from 
A.  H.  C  F.  M.  ill  1870;  boardinR-.s('hool  opened 
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lit  Odiinali;  oiitsliition  mid  (Itiv-scliool  slartcil 
III  Ashliiiid,  I,ac  Court  d'OrcilU's  KcsiTVi',  ISIS; 
school  oiH'iU'd  Ml  Koiiiid  Luke,  1SH4.  OvtT  100 
nieiulicrs  liiive  been  rccL'ivi'd  into  the  cliurch 
siiici'  1870. 

lowii  and  Site  Mixsion. — .Missionaries  soul 
out,  18H7;  lioiiiiliiijr-.scliool  opcni'd  near  lliirli- 
laiid,  18-15,  from  which  in  -,'5  veins  .'iOO  iiOO 
childfeii  received  education.  Mi.ssioii  abaii- 
tloiied,  18(iO;  resinned,  ISSl. 

Siic  iinil  For  Mmuiii.  -  I  iider  Ihe  care  of  the 
W.  1!.  V.  M.  of  Ihe  I'.  \V.  The  worii  is  dillicult, 
Im!  a  few  have  been  coiiveilcd, 

Dakiitii  Min.sioii.  —  Ueecived  from  \.\\.i '.  F.M., 
ls;o  Stations:  Yaiiirlon  .\i.'ciicy,  Klandreiiu, 
I'oplar  Creek.  Wolf  I'oint.  and  I'ine  Hid.ire. 

Oiiiithit  iind  Ol(H'. — Coniineiiced  at  |{ell<'vue 
(now  ill  Sarpy  Coiinly,  Neli.),  18-l(i;  Oloes 
received,  18.V).  I'rescnt  sialionisoii  (lie  new 
reservation  al  IJIackbird  Hills,  N'ortliwe.sl 
ISebraska,  on  the  Missouri,  70  miles  above 
Omaha. 

W'iiiiiihiKjo  Misiiioit. — School  slarled  amolijj; 
these  Indians  on  the  Omaha  reservalion,  ls05, 
but  soon  after  i;iven  up;  work  resumed,  ISSl. 
Twenty  Christians  have  been  oi^aiii/.cd  into  a 
church. 

(V/'X^KrAi.— Spencer  .Vcademy,  to  which 
ifCi.OOO  was  annually  appropriated  by  the  In- 
dians. WHS  olfercd  to  and  accepted  by  the 
Hoard  in  lSI."i;  ^'real  revival  in  is."i^;  lioaidin.;;- 
.scliool  opciicil  for  v.ii'l'',  18")");  services  held  al 
seven  dllfcreiit  places.  Statistics  in  lH,"i!);  "il;! 
comiuiiiiicanis,  171  scholars;  n(eivc<l  from  the 
A.  15.  C.  V.  .M.  ill  1800;  t)  native  pieaehcrs,  10 
stiilions.  I'J  churches,  1,107  iiiembers,  3  clay- 
schools,  ;i  lioardinir  schools,  1 1.">  scholars.  Sta- 
tion and  cliurih  oijr.ini/ed  al  tiack's  Forks, 
IHOO;  work  discontinued  on  accoiinl  of  the  civil 
war,  IS(J1,  and  resumed  by  the  liuiird  of  Hoiuu 
.Missions,  188'J. 

Vrci'k  M/xnion.— Work  coinineiiced  in  1841; 
bourdin,!.^-scliool  for  'M  |)upils  built,  184r); 
larger  school  built  al  Kowela,  1848;  school 
built  at  Tulliihassce;  work  inlerrupled  by  the 
war,  18(11;  resumed  al  Tullulms.sfe,  1800;  sehuol 
removed  to  Wealaka,  ISSJ. 

Siiniiioli-  .V(W»//.  — Sctllcineiit  of  Seniinoles 
on  Creek  reservalion,  18;{'.';  unsuccessful  iil- 
tenipt  to  establish  a  mission,  181.");  work  com- 
menced at  Oak  Hidire,  ISIS;  Semiiioles  re- 
moved and  new  station  established  at  Wewokii, 
1S.M»;  iiilerrupl<'d  by  Ihe  civil  war,  lS(il;  board- 
ing-schiKd  reopened,  1870. 

-Vf;  I'l'rcis  .J/(W(>/(.  — Ueceiveil  from  A.  H.  (". 
F.  .M.,  1871.  Stations  occupied:  Lapwai,  Ka- 
niiali;  churiii  placed  in  close  c(Uiiiceti(ui  with 
presbytery  of  OrcfTon,  and  Spokane  church 
oruraiii/ed"  with  !tj  members,  1S7S;  Deep  Creek, 
Wyoniinj;  Territory,  church  oru'ani/.ed  with  89 
members,  18S(1;  ciiurch  on  rmalilla  Keserve, 
Orei^on,  with  'JS  memlKMs.  and  church  ainoiif: 
the  Spokanes,  lSS-,>.  Statistics  for  ISS'I  jrivc  7 
churclies,  70'J  communicants,  .loseph's  Hand 
Inive  recently  reluincd  to  their  native  )ilace 
from  their  exile  in  Indian  Territory. 

C/iirhmfiir  .I/Ax/flw.  —  Work  coinirieiiced,  1851; 
disconlinued,  ISIII. 

Will  .ViKnioii — Work  coiniueneed,  18:i;i;  dis- 
conlinued, 1838. 

Oloe  }fiiiin\iii. — Work  coiiimeneed,  18.)0;  dis- 
continued, 18(10. 

h'irkii ;km>  }fmion. — Work  commenced,  1850; 
diseontimied,  1800. 

MisHKiN  TO  Mv.xico.— Southern  Mexico  Mk- 


Ki'oii. — Miss  Uankin's  work  in  .Me.vico,  which 
was  Ihe  means  of  directiiu^r  Hisliop  Hiley  towards 
that  I'ounlr^',  also  intlucneed  the  I'resbyterian 
churches  ol  the  United  States,  and  in  1873  Ihe 
(jeneral  As,seinbly  look  action  in  regard  to  Ihe 
eslablishineiit  of  a  mission  there,  anil  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  the  lirst  band  of  ini.ssion- 
aries  for  .Me.vico  s'lilcd  for  Xew  York.  They 
went  directly  to  Me.vico  City,  where  they  found 
a  large  body  of  dis.scnters  from  the  Catholic 
religion,  emliracing  nine  congregations,  wlioal 
once  solicited  their  guidance,  and  Ihe  orgaiii/a- 
lion  of  churches  was  bi'guii,  and  in  .lanuaiy, 
1873,  Ihe  mission  of  Ihe  capital  \Mis  lorincd. 
The  education  of  the  native  ministry  was  at 
onc(>  iinilcrlakcii,  and  a  liymnhook  was  pre- 
pared which  has  since  been  ado|)led  bv  inaiij' 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  church  in  .\lexico, 
and  schools  for  girls  gmd  young  men  were 
opened.  From  .Mexico  City  advances  wi-rtf 
made  into  the  surrouiidiiig  country,  as  the  wav 
was  opened;  niiicli  opposiiion  wascncoimtcrcil, 
especially  among  the  ignorant  and  bigotcil 
population  of  Ihe  nioii'  remote  districts,  anil  at 
.\cal)iilco  a  violent  outbreak  occurred  in  1S7.'), 
icsiilling  in  the  death  of  several  persons.  This 
put  an  end  for  some  years  to  all  imblic  ef- 
lort  in  the  .stale  of  IJiierrero,  but  after  a  lime 
a  huiuble  Christian  woman,  Mathildc  Hodri- 
gue/.,  was  employed  to  distribiile  Bibles  and 
tracts  ill  that  region,  alid  to  converse  with  Ihe 
lieople  in  their  homes;  and  in  1S84  Uev.  .1. 
.Milton  (Jrceiie,  ai'compunicd  by  Uev.  l'roeo|)ii) 
Dia/,  one  of  the  siilVerirs  by  Ihe  violence  of  Ihe 
mob  in  1S7.">,  ventured  to  revisit  (Jncrrero,  where 
they  Were  eagerly  received.  In  seven  weeks 
llicv  held  '-\'i  services,  eslablished  lit  coiigre- 
galioiis,  baptized  "JSO  persons,  and  formed  0 
cliurchcs,  with  elders  regularly  organi/ed. 

In  18S7,  when  a  missionary  was  sent  to  Zita- 
iiiaro  in  the  stuleof  .Miclioacan.  he  was  greatly 
surprised  to  Iind  the  way  all  prcpaied  for  Ihe 
preaching  of  the  gospel;  six  years  lud'ore,  a  .Mex- 
ican had  opened  a  book  store  there,  and  had  sold 
or  given  away  400  Hibles  and  a  large  box  of 
trails,  which  during  these  six  years  bad  been 
doing  their  silent  work.  Al  (he  present  time 
there  arc  within  a  radius  of  35  miles  more  than 
10  congregations,  with  a  membership  exceeding 
4,000. 

In  Tabasco,  in  the  extreme  southeiist,  ti  large 
numberof  Hibles  had  been  scallered  by  Ihe  col- 
porteurs of  the  American  Hible  Socielv;  and 
four  years  after  the  coinniencemciil  of  their 
Work,  a  young  graduate  of  the  theological  sem- 
inary in  .Mevico  City  (now  removed  to  San  Luis 
I'olosi)  Volunteered  to  serve  in  Tabasco,  lie 
WHS  gladly  received,  und  two  churches  were  al 
once  organized.  The  Southern  .Mexican  Mis- 
s-ion now  embraces  M  cliiircbes,  in  addition  to 
15  staled  ]ireachiiig  place:,  and  Ihe  total  mem- 
bersliip  of  the  churches  is  3,"i'Jl.  The  work 
has  been  extended  from  Tabasco  inio  Yiicaliin, 
and  at  .Mi'rida  there  is  a  church  with  unlive 
pastor. 

yovthern  .Vcr/co.— This  mission  includes  the 
slalionsof  Zacatecas  (oceupieil  lS73i,  San  Luis 
Potosi(|S7:i),  San  Miguel  del  .Mcz.piital  i  1S70), 
and  S.altillo  (1SS4).  At  /iicalecas  it  has  ii 
nourishing  chinch,  and  also  various  schools  for 
grown  people  and  children.  Zaciitecus.  like 
Mexico  Cil,-,  has  lieen  Ihe  centre  of  inllueiice 
for  the  suno  indiiig  country,  and  the  work  has 
evicnded  in  nialiy  direclioiis.  In  addition  to 
the  principal  stalion  in  the  city  there  arc  two 
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stittiiins  ill  llic  siiliiirlis.  Ill  San  Luis  I'ntuNi 
llir  lliciiliitrii'iil  sciiiiimry  forms  a  very  iiiiixn- 
laiit  part  iil  tlic  iiiissiim;  llic  iiiiiiilii'i'  of  unlive 
sliiili'iilN  |ii'i'|iaiiliLr  liir  llir  liiiiilsliT  is  I!);  t>:,'uiy 
liavc  iilicMily  j^oiif  till  ill  tiiiiii  il  in  vai'.ms  pails 
111'  .Mexico.  Al  Sail  l.iiis  I'oiosi,  also,  is  a 
liniiiclllii;  seliool  for  irills,  wliicli  is  cloin;;  ex- 
(•(•lleiil  Work  ill  IrainiiiLr  a  liirue  iiiiinlier  of  \|ex- 
iiaii  !;irls  In  lie  teaelieis  aiiioiiLT  llieir  own 
people.  The  school  for  f;iils  which  has  lieen 
loii^  ill  opei'iilioii  al  .Molileiey  Is  to  he  leiiiiiveil 
to  Sallillo.  on  accoiiiil  of  iis  more  saliilirioiis 
climaie  .'iiiil  oilier  iiilvaiiiaues.  In  Nnrtliem 
.Mixict).  as  well  as  ill  the  soinherii  mission,  ihc 
I'rolesl.'iiils  have  iiiel  with  miii  h  peiseciiilon, 
anil  ill  some  pl.'icesa  t;ooil  ileal  of  faiialicisiii  anil 
opposition  slill  exists,  not,  liowever,  seriously 
ail'eciiiiL;  the  work.  The  work  of  the  mission 
press  is  of  ixreal  inleiesl  anil  iiiipoitaiiee  to  llii; 
whole  mission,  the  iliDeieiil  sei  lions  of  which 
have  lieen  hroii^tht  iiilo  imicli  closer  eoiilaet 
.sini  e  the   liiiililiii<;  of  railroads  in  Ihc  eoiiiilry. 

tliiiiliiiitilii  .V/>(.v/(///.-- Mission  work  in  (Jiiate- 
mala  has  heen  Ihil.s  far  carried  on  exclusively 
liy  the  I'resliylcriaii  Hoard,  whose  attenlioii  was 
culled  to  it  ill  ISHli.  The  .Icsiiils  had  heen  ex- 
pelhil,  reliiiioiis  liherly  prev;iileil  in  the  re- 
piihlic,  and  asNiirances  were  L;iveii  of  the  syin- 
palliy  of  I'lesideiit  llarrios  wilh  I'rolesiant 
missions.  These  fads,  aiiil  the  consideration 
that  lliere  was  not  in  the  eoimtry  one  I'rolestaiit 
service,  while  in  the  capital  were  many  Kiiro- 
|M'aiis  anil  Americans  who  iiiii;lit  he  expectcil 
.soon  to  make  an  Kn^'lish  service  self  siisiaiiiim.;, 
led  to  the  ap|ioililnient  hy  the  ISoaiil  of  KeV. 
John  ('.  Hill  and  hiswileasthe  lirst  I'rotestaiil 
missionaries  to  (iuatemala.  The  plan  adopted 
was  to  (.'iilher  an  I'jiv'lish-speakinu:  coiifrreiiation 
nnd  orirani/.e  a  I'rolesiant  church.  Services 
Were  held  for  a  time  in  private  residences, 
hill  very  soon  a  lioiise  was  rented  from 
the  President  al  a  merely  nominal  sum,  and 
furnished  hy  the  contrihiilioiis  of  the  Kiifjlish- 
speakiiij;  people.  The  missionaries  were  soon 
fully  esliililislied,  and  were  especially  eiieoiir- 
ai:ed  hy  the  alleiidaiiee  of  natives,  the  yoiinj; 
men  seeniin;;  to  he  particularly  allracled.  The 
patroiiaL'cof  leadin;:  citi/.eiis.  holli  Kn;;lish  and 
native,  was  oti'ered  11  schools  should  he  opened, 
and  in  .laniiarv,  IHHl.  upon  the  arrival  of  .Miss 
ilammond  and  .Miss  Ottaway.  a  school  was  or- 
L'anized  and  received  with  1,'reiil  favor  h^'  the 
people.  The  Siiiidayscliool  was  atleiided  liy 
the  children  of  the  I'lesiilenl,  and  hy  others  in 
liiLdi  positions;  and  the  new  chapel  was  soon 
tilled,  mainly  hy  iiitelliireiit  cili/.eiis,  who  came 
nolw  ilhslaiidlnL''  the  fact  I  hat  their  hiisiness  was 
thefehy  endiiiiiiereil  Work  amoiif;  the  Span- 
iaids  was  taki  II  up  hy  .Mr.  Hill,  in  coiiiieelion 
with  a  licentiate  preacher  from  .Mexico,  whose 
iiiinislralions  allracled  lar;re  niimhers,  some  of 
w  lioiii  iriive  evidence  of  conversion,  and  a  church 
was  or;fani/.ed  in  Deeemher,  1HS4.  j'rcsidenl 
Harrillos,  I'lcsideiit  IJariios'  successor,  is  most 
favorahle  to  the  mission,  and  the  wiirk  in  all  its 
deiiarlineiits  is  makiiiff  ^ I  proiriess. 

.SliKsioN  IN  Siirrii  Amkuk  A.  'I'lie  lirst  mis- 
sion of  the  Itoai'il  in  South  America  was  the 
Hiieiios  Ayres  Mission,  commenced  in  IM.j;!,  hut 
disconiliiiied  in  IS.'ill. 

United  Stultn  of  I'ulombia. — In  iHStl  u  mJHsion 
to  "  Ni'w  (iriiniida,"  now  the  I'liited  Slates  of 
Colunihiii,  •'.■  !t  nimnienced  at  Ihi^riita.  The 
govurnnient  interpnsed  no  hindrances,  and  when 
Uic  BLTviccs  in  Hpiiiiish  cullud  out  hitter  opposi- 


tion from  the  prie.sts.tliedlsiiirlianci  w'a.s(|iu'lle(l 
hy  the  ■lulliorilies,  and  for  some  tiine  lliii 
rl<;hls  of  toleralion  were  vindic:ileil.  the  priests 
however,  ihiealeniiiL;  all  Calholii  s  who  should 
alien.!  any  I'rolesiant  service-  wilh  excoiii- 
inilliiealion  .md  its  terrihie  coiisi  i|iiences.  The 
civil  war  w  liich  hroke  out  in  iNllo  niaiciially 
iiilerfered  »illi  niis-lonarv  woik.  the  Itomisli 
parly  for  a  while  lioldin^'  the  capital;  after- 
ward- the  i.iheral  parly  iialncil  possession  of  it, 
the  .lesiiils  were  lianished.  inonastie  orders  re- 
sirii  led,  and  oilier  means  taken  to  reduce  the 
political  powerof  the  papal  party.  The  mission- 
aiies  ori:ani/(  i|  a  cIiiikIi  in  INtiN;  a  day  school 
and  l)o:irdilii;  school  wciimiIso  e-lahlished.  For 
inaiiy  years  ihe  work  was  carried  on,  ai.'aiiist 
opposition,  and  the  pn^rc-s  was  very  slow 
indeed.  The  ililliciillies  slill  lieselliiii.r  Ihe  mis- 
sion are  .so  meat  as  to  prevent  rapid  ijiowlh; 
the  opposition  of  the  priesthood  aiicl  the  apathy 
and  inlidel  ti  iideiieics  of  the  people  who  love 
I'roteslaiilisiii  tor  poliiiial  reason-,  hut  hate  its 
claims  for  a  devoutly  ieli;jious  life  are  ami mj; 
the  ^'reiitesl  drawhacks  to  work  in  l!oi;ota.  A 
new  slat  inn  was  opened  at   liiii  laliiplilla  in  1HKH. 

i'hiti.-  '\'\\f  (  hili  .Mission  was  iraiisferred 
to  till'  I'reshyleriaii  lioiird  liy  the  Americim 
and  Fiiiciu'ii  (lirisliMii  Inion  in  tM7:t,  and 
occupies  the  whole  repiihlic,  tlioiij;h  operat- 
\\\)i  from  three  cenlies,  viz.,  Santiago,  Viil- 
|iaraisii,  and  Concepcion.  S»ntia;:o,  slliiateil 
on  a  plain  '.3.0011  feet  ahiive  the  .sea,  is  120 
miles  inland  Irom  Valparai.-o,  and  is  connected 
with  it  hv  a  lailioad.  Il  was  lirst  iicciipied 
hy;  Uev.  N'  r.  (iilherl  in  IHIil,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  many  discouiaL'einetiis  from  foreigners 
and  natives,  persevered  until  he  was  ahle  to  or- 
gani/.ea  I'hiircli  and  erect  a  hiiildiiig.  The  mis- 
sion ill  Chili  has  had  a  most  geiicrous  and 
elllcieiil  friend  in  Alexander  Haifoiir,  Ksi|.,  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  training  school  and  theolog- 
ical seminary  al  >aiiliagohjr  live  years  received 
its  support  from  him.  The  "  In-iiiuto  liiler- 
nacional,"  a  hoy-'  schiwil  for  hoarding  and  day 
pupils,  is  conceded  to  he  far  ahead  of  Ihe  |{o- 
inisli  s(  hools  ill  curricnliim  and  tliorougliness, 
though  in  the  erection  and  eipiipnieiit  of  scIhhiIs 
carried  oil  in  her  interest  the  Koinisli  (hiirch 
expends  large  sums.  Al  Valparaiso  the  (  liilian 
cliurch  receives  milch  help  from  llieco-oiieration 
of  the  '•  rnioii  Church,"  supported  hy  KiiLdisli- 
speakiiiir  people.  Its  congreg.'ition  niimhers 
ahoiit  lilKt.  In  addition  to  Sunday  schools  the 
'■  Ksciiela  Popular"  for  hoys  and  girl-  has  heen 
est.'ihlislied,  and  a  "  Shelter  home"  for  nei'dy 
children  is  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of 
the  missionarv.  hut  is  mainly  siippoited  hy  siih 
scri|itions  in  Valparaiso  and  receipts  for  hoard 
and  loilLring.  The  Valparaiso  IJihle  Society  is 
doing  most  i-llicient  work. 

( 'oncepiioii  is  the  centre  of  a  dislriel  contain- 
ing nine  towns  and  villages,  which  is  in  the 
charge  of  a  native  minister  who  received  his 
theological  training  from  this  mi.ssion.  Salfti, 
Constilulion,  and  IJnares  are  other  points  of 
work  in  Chili,  and  in  connection  wilh  this  mis- 
sion, Work  is  carried  on  in  Ciillao,  Pern, 

/.V./z/V.  -  In  June.  IM.'il).  the  Hev.  Aslihel 
(ireeii  Simontoii  sailed  from  New  York  as  the 
Itoaid's  first  niissiiinary  to  Itra/.il.  lie  landed 
al  Uio  Janeiro  in  August,  and  while  acipiiring 
Ihe  Portuguese  language  lie  gave  lessons  in 
Knglish;  hut  soon  (iiiding  himself  ahle  to  s|ieak 
with  some  facility,  he  opened  a  place  for 
preiiehing.      His  tirst  uildieiice  consisted  of  two 
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luiMi  wlioin  he  Imii  liiiiulil  Kiinli^li.  Iliri'c  a,- 
ti'ildtMl  his  si<()ii(|  service,  iiiiil  I  lie  miiiil)er 
jtruilimlly  inerea^ed  until  lull  eoiiiiieuiilidMs  iil 
Ifinleil  his  uiinislriilii)ns.  Oilier  uiisviinmiies 
were  sent  III  iiid  in  the  wmk,  tiiiil  in  IHIi'J  llie 
lirsl  I'nsliyleriim  Church  in  l!rii/il  was  iiriTiiii 
i /.(•(!  at  Hill;  in  1875  l  wo  hiiinlred  cmiverN  had 
lieen  added  to  the  iiuiiilier  rcciveil  in  istl'^. 
'I'his  cliuieh  is  niiw  the  centre  III'  niueh  work 
<arried  on  in  the  siinnundiiiir  cmintrv:  rei;ular 
\viirslii|i  is  inalnlaincd  at  I'laia  (irande.  the  ('a|i 
ital  of  the  province  of  Uio  de  .laneiro,  and 
evanirelistic  tours  to  l{e/eiide  and  I'etiopolis 
hiivi'  lieen  made.  Silo  I'aulo  was  occupied  as  a 
ndssion  stalion  in  IHIUI;  in  IMli.'i  a  church  was 
otirani/.ed,  ciinsisliui;  of  sevenil  converts  who 
had  lieen  received  on  |irofrssion  of  their  faith, 
and  steady,  Ihoueh  not  rapid,  progress  was 
iiiiide;  a  notieealilc  fuel  in  its  history  is  ihi- 
i^reiil  niiinlier  of  its  iniinhers  who  have  re- 
llioved  to  111  her  places,  often  carryinir  the  lilcss- 
inu'  with  tliein.  h'uinls  fnra  preaching' hall  and 
lU'coniiuodations  for  trainiiii.^  schools  were  oh 
tailied  liy  .Mr.  Chaiulierlain.  who  joined  the 
mission  in  IHii,',,  and  frrouiid  and  materials  for 
liuildini;  were  purchased.  The  lioardini,'  school 
for  nirls — now  so  well  known  — was  estalilishcd 
in  lyfl7;  there  are  now  on  the  roll  •.'<!!  pupils, 
nut  ineludin.L'  those  in  tlic  kitideriiartcii,  which 
is  indejiendenl  of  the  Hoiiril.     The  value  of  the 

educaltoinil  work  in  l!ra/il  cannot  I stimated, 

for  the  inlluence  of  the  schools  extends  into 
many  hoines  thtdui;hoiit  the  various  provinces, 
and  the  Itilile.  a  new  hook  to  all,  and  full  of  in 
lerest.  i.s  thus  lirou^lit  within  the  reach  of  many 
niitsidi!  of  the  misMiiiniiry  eiicuit.  A  weekly 
journal,  Ihi^  "  Impreiisa  Kvaiiireliea,"  whose 
pillilieatioii  was  lieijun  in  18tl4,  is  also  widely 
cireulaled  throui;h  the  provinces,  and  exerts  u 
silent  hut  very  irr'"il  inlluence.  ThiiiUfrh  this 
lullucnee  churches  have  >rrowii  up  in  places 
never  visited  liy  a  minislcr  of  the  irospel.  Uio 
Claro.  the  centre  id'  u  liirp'  <ieriuan  population, 
was  also  occupied  in  IH(i;t.  In  IHI17  a  school  for 
Kirls  was  estalilishcd  wliieli  is  most  hiij:lilv 
lecoinmended.  even  Uomanists  approving;  it 
<ipenlv.  Ill  coiuiection  with  the  work  are  many 
prcueliinir  stations,  where  serviccsiire  held  reu'-u- 
iarly.  At  Muliia,  7;t")  miles  nortlii  st  of  Uio  de 
.laneiro.  at  Campos,  and  at  l,aranireiias,  and 
their  out  >tations.  much  enei>.'elic  missionary 
work  is  carried  mi.  and  at  Sorocalia,  Caldas, 
Campanha.  and  llolucalii  native  churches  have 
lieen  orirani/ed.  with  n.itik'e  pa'-lors  in  charge. 
Within  tile  past  year  the  church  at  Sao  I'aulo 
has  lieeome  self  support iliir  and  the  pasloral 
('haru:e  put  Inio  the  hands  of  a  native  minislcr. 
who  had  liceii  liaincd  in  the  tlieoloirical  school 
in  that  city.  A  siation  has  lieen  cstahli^hid  at 
Corytilm,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of 
I'arana,  ahoiit  5()(l  miles  Koulliwest  of  Uio  de 
Jtiiieiro. 

The  vear  1H89  was  marked  liy  the  consolida 
tion  ol'  ihe  missions  of  the  Itii.irii  in  lira/.il 
witli  those  of  llie  Southern  I'levhytcrian 
Church.  The  synod  of  the  I'resliyleriaii 
Churchill  ISra/.il  thus  I'orincd  has  a  total  of  (il 
churches,  witli  an  iifrgreL'ate  memlicrship  of 
;<,I)IH).  liy  this  union  the  I'reshyteriiin  Cliiircli 
now  occupies  ri  of  Ihe  "JO  provinces  of  Hriizil; 
hut  as  '.U  of  its  cliurclies  are  in  Ihe  province  of 
Silo  I'aulo  and  Kin  the  provlnci'  of  Minus,  it  i<* 
plain  that  only  ii  lieirinniii)?  has  been  iiiiide  in 
iimny  of  the  Vi  provinces  named.  The  synod 
uf  l)V»/.i!  hiiH  linked  fur  lurgo  reiuforcc-iuc'iits  to 


Its  missioniiry  stalT;  and  this  iippeiil  is  all 
the  niore  iirireiit  liy  reason  of  llie  vast  tiilo 
of  emiL'ratiiiii  whicli  has  turned  toward  Itra/.il 
since  Ihe  aliolitioii  of  shivery  in  IMSH.  and 
which.  o\\  ini;  to  the  eslalilishment  of  the  re- 
|iulilic.  will  now  111' greatly  au^'incnted. 

Wksikhn  A Kiiic.\,— /,//«'/■/<»  .\fisnioii.~-'\'\w 
lirst  selllemenl  on  the  ( oast  which  now  con- 
tains the  icpulilic  of  l.ilieiia  was  liy  Hi)  free 
colored  people  who  sailed  from  New  York  in 
IS'.'O.  Two  years  later  a  colony  of  nianiiinitted 
slaves  from  the  I'liiled  Slates  was  [ilanted  liy 
the  Anierieaii  Coloni/.alion  Society,  under 
whose  supervision  they  remained  for  Iwi'lily- 
live  years,  until  the  creclioii  of  the  rcpuhlic, 
with  its  capilal  at  .Monrovia,  in  |H|7.  Various 
inis>.i(inary  hoards,  rcpresentinirall  the  evativ:eli- 
cal  Christian  Chuiches.  followed  with  their 
aircnts  their  memlicis  who  had  thus  ;.;oii(!  as 
colonists.  The  coloni>^ts.  with  re  captives  from 
slave  ships,  landed  at  l.ilieriii,  and  the  aliorii;!- 
lies  make  now  a  population  estimalcd  at  aliiiut 
l'i(IO.OI)l).  .Mission  work  in  I.iheiia  was  lief;mi 
liy  l.ot  Cary.  ii  slave,  who,  havinir  lioiitrlit  his 
rieedom,  was  sent  out  liy  I'.aptisi  aid  in  IS'.'l; 
upon  his  dealh  in  IS'.N  ihe  L'^overnor  olilained 
Swiss  missionaries  from  Itaslc.wlio  were,  how- 
ever, afterward  transferred  to  Sierra  Leone. 
The  I'resliyterian  .Mission  was  commenced 
in  IHii:)  at  .Monrovia,  its  more  s|ieeial  olijcct 
lieiiig  work  anion);  the  natives,  and  only 
incidentally  for  tlitr  colonists.  Stations  wcri; 
cMeiidcd  to  the  Kroo  coast  near  Cape  I'alinas. 
The  six  missionaries  who  weri'  sent  out  very 
soon  died  from  tlieelTectsof  the  <liiiiate.  The 
Hoard  then,  in  IMl'.',  tried  the  experiment  of 
sending  only  colored  miiii'-lers,  and  Sett  ra  Kroo, 
SiniK'  ("  (Jreenville  '),  and  .Monrovia  were  oc- 
cupied.  The  preshytery  of  Western  Africii 
was  constituted  in  IHIIS.  and  attached  to  the 
synod  of  I'hiladclpliia.  It  was  found  that 
American  Negroes  were  not  e.xeliipt  from  fever, 
and,  liy  their  slave  oriL'in.  lacked  skill  for  the 
conduct  of  alTairs;  accordiiiLrl.v  while  men  were 
au'ain  sent  out.  The  .Mexaiider  High  School, 
estahlishi  il  at  .Moniovia  in  ISlli.  unci  also  i| 
school  under  the  care  of  a  very  alile  colored 
teacher,  did  exciUeiit  work.  .Vfler  many  dis- 
coiiragenients,  there  came  a  year  of  lilcs^iii;;  in 
1H,"»7.  Ucinforcemcni;;  were  sent  lo  ihe  mission, 
and  ill  isf)!!  two  new  statiiilis  were  opened.  At 
picscnt  the  work  is  carried  on  from  eight  cen- 
tres, vi/..  .Monrovia.  Ilnwerville  and  Clay- 
Aslilaiid.  Can  ysliurgh,  Schictfcliii.  (Jrassdalo 
and  I  iiei  tivillc;  also  at  (iliiiia,  in  llie  Vcy 
coiintiy.  and  among  the  Has.^ii  Irilie;  all  the 
missionaries  of  the  priM  ill  stalT  are  .Vmcrico- 
l.iheriaiis,  with  the  cvception  of  two,  one  of 
whom  is  a  Vcy,  the  other  a  lla.ssa. 

(litlioiini'i)ri.icitMiiisiiiii.-  In  |H;||  the  Ameri- 
can Hoard  sent  a  iidssionary  to  l.iheria.  who 
located  at  Cape  I'alina--.  \  large  missionary 
force  followid  him  'I'here,  work  al  liist  was 
successful,  hut  after  some  reverses, and  collisions 
with  the  neighhoring  .\mirieati  Negro  colony 
from  .Maryland,  it  w.as  in  1st:!  removed  to  (hi- 
liooii,  alioul  l.llllll  miles  distant.  The  great 
niortalily  among  the  missionaries  of  the  I'resliy- 
terian Hoard  on  the  l.ilierian  coast  led  to  the 
inipiiry  whether  a  more  lieiilthy  locality  could 
not  he  discovered  elsewhere,  and  the  compara- 
tive fntedom  from  fi'ver  enjoyed  hy  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  Hoard  on  the  (iiiliooii 
Uiver  turned  the  iiiteiiiiiiii  of  many  to  tli(! 
u({uutor.      Accordingly   two  uiiiiMiouariua  aud 
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iiiiiinlniiil  ()|i|i(isii(' 

7-'>  miles  iKii'tli  (if 

AirowL'  Kivcr,   Kir) 

i;ii;;ii,  ■>()  luilfs  iilidvc 


tlii'Ir  wives  were  sent  to  form  ii  iii'W  iiii.sNioiii 
niili'il  liy  tlie  (•(iimscls  (if  ilic  AiiH'ricun  Hdiinl, 
anil  iiflrr  innkiii;;  I'lill  cvaniiniitioii  of  various 
places,  lliey  selecleil  the  islaiiil  of  Coilseo  as 
their  station,  hopinir  that  lis  insular  position 
ini>;lil  assure  exeniplion  froni  fever,  and  tlial 
natives  of  the  islanil,  after  careful  education, 
coidd  undertake  the  diinfier  and  e.\|iosure  of 
eurryiiiK  tlie  irospel  lo  distant  regions.  Neither 
hojie  was  reidi/.ed.  Four  stations  were  estab- 
lished on  the  island  -  Kvanpisinilja,  I'^olii, 
Klonu'o.  and  .Maluku:  hul  the  island  proving; 
i|uile  as  inalariinis  as  the  luaiidaiid.  and  chronic 
Irilial  ipiarrels  nud\inir  it  ini|.ossihle  lo  go  any 
distance  from  their  own  Irilie.  the  four  ('<uisco 
stations  were  reilueed  lo  the  sini;le  one  of 
Klonijo,  and  the  W(irk  was  extended  to  the 
inaiid.'ind.  In  1S7()  tie  (iahoon  Mission  was 
transferred  to  the  I'reshytcrian  Itoard,  and 
since  that  time  the  work  has  been  known  asihe 
"(Jaboon  and  Coviseo  .Mission,"  and  now  in 
eludes  tlie  station-:  of  ISaraka,  on  the  (iidioon 
Hiver,  10  miles  from  the  sea.  and  Anjxow, 
Inirher  up  the  same  river;  Corisco.  with  lait- 
station  ai  Mbiko.  on  the 
Corisco;  Itcnila.  HalMng.'i, 
ISenita;  Kani;wc.  on  llie 
miles  from  llie  sea;  and  'lala: 
KaiiiTwc.  There  are  no  roads  in  lids  part  of 
Africa,  the  narrow  forest  paths  beinj;  trod(hii 
siuL'le  Ide  in  hunlinu',  oi-  in  enuiiralin;;  from  the 
baid\  of  one  river  to  another;  the  beacii  on  the 
coast  can  be  traveiscd  by  horse  or  iniinmoek 
bearer,  but  almost  the  entire  travel  and  trade  is 
(ioiK-  in  milive  canoes  and  boats  dug  from  the 
siiiL'le  treelrunk.  and  by  small  foreign  sloops, 
sciioonerx,  and  steam  launches.  The  nnssion- 
nries  had  alwi.ys  travelled  by  small  open  boats, 
with  .sails  for  the  ocean  and  oars  for  the  iidand 
rivers,  until  IsTI.wln'ii  a  rapiiisidling  yacht 
was  |)urchased  for  Iheni;  two  years  later  this 
vessel  was  lost  on  the  Corisco  rocks,  aixl  her 
place  was  taken  by  the  "  Hudson;"  this,  again, 
inis  been  replaced  by  the  "  N'asstui,"  light 
enough  for  river  .service  and  large  eiu)Ugh  lo 
lake  I  hi!  place  of  sidling  vessels  for  the  coii.st 
stalions. 

Tlie  .Mpongwc,  Uengn.  and  Fangwe  dialeets 
have  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  llii'  enlire 
New  Testament  and  parts  of  the  Old,  vvilli 
hymnbook.  catechism,  etc.,  havc^  been  trans- 
lated into  Ihein.  Churches  have  been  orga- 
nized on  Corisco,  at  iieidta,  CiabiMin,  and  on  the 
Agowe;  and  schools  f<ir  boys  ami  girls  at  these 
jioints,  and  als(i  at  the  other  stations  intMitioned 
liefore  and  their  out-sliitions.  Owing  lo  Ihe 
fact  that  diirerenl  sections  of  the  territory  oc- 
cupied are  under  (lerman.  French,  and  Portu- 
guese coiilrol,  the  missionaries  have  had  many 
poliiical  dilliculticK  to  coniend  wiih.  In  the 
FreiKh  t<Trilory  French  is  now  taught  in  the 
schools,  and.  S4i  long  as  (ierman  anil  not  Kiig- 
lish  is  taught  within  lln  (ierman  liinils.  no 
trouble  need  be  apiireliciuli'd  from  the  (Jerimin 
(iovernment.  Canuib.disin  still  exists  on  tlii^ 
Agowe,  and  Ihe  luslom  of  Hinging  sick  children 
and  aged  parents  into  the  river  is  openly  foi 
lowed.  Polygamy  is  praelised:  this  and  the 
inU'inperanee  and  indolenci' of  Ihe  people.  Irilial 
wars,  and  slavet\\  lender  the  work  of  Ihe  mis- 
sion most  dillicull;  the  people  are,  however, 
alTectionati-,  hospilable,  and  docile,  ami  the 
nnssioimries  are  encouraged  by  .seeing  the  old 
customs  constantly  changiiis.  Witchcraft 
murders  are  les.s  fre(|ueiil,  houses  and  dress  are 


more  eivlli/.ed,  nnd  ediiealion  Is  being  sought 
for  its  own  .sake,  and  paid  for,  Ts'iilive  licenli- 
ales  and  candidates  for  the  ininislry  have 
rapidly  increased,  and  a  disposillon  to  si'lfsup- 
porl  has  been  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
During  the  past  year  a  rich  blessing  has  re- 
waiiled  Ihe  long  tried  and  patient  workers; 
'.Tilt  names  were  added  to  the  ( liiirch  rolls,  ami 
religion  in  several  of  the  chiirehes  was  greatly 
tplickeiied. 

SviiiA  -Missionary  wurk  in  Syria  was  under- 
taken by  Ihe  Aineriean  lloaiil  in  181H,  and  con- 
diicleil  by  il  uiilil  Ihe  it  union  of  the  Old  and 
New  Seiiool  branches  of  Ihe  I'resbylerian 
(  liurch  in  ISTO.  when  the  members  of  the  New 
hcliool  IiikIv.  who  had  con^tiluled  a  very  con 
sideralile  poilion  of  Ihe  su|iporlers  of  Ihe  Ameri- 
eun  lioard,  gave  up  tbcii'  relalion  to  il  and  be- 
came coii>-liliienls  of  Ihe  I'rcsbylcii.-in  Hoard  of 
Foreign  .Missions.  As  il  would  have  been  un- 
just Ihal  Ihe  American  ISoard  wiih  its  dimin- 
ished number  of  einiliibulors  should  continue 
to  III  III  the  same  buideii,  and  also  unjust  that 
those  who  had  hi  long  conlribuled  lo  ils  work 
should  be  reipiireil  lo  ri  nouiicc  all  lliiir  rights 
therein,  an  arrangeineiil  was  made  whereby  Ihe 
missions  in  Syria,  l'ersi:i,and  West  .\frica.and  — 
as  has  been  already  e\|)lalned  ccrlain  missioiiH 
lo  Ihe  .North  .Vmeiicaii  liuliaiis.  wcic  trans 
lerred  to  the  l're>.livleriaii  Hoard.  .\  slight 
sketch  of  Ihe  whole  "period,  |H|H  1890,  follow* 
(see  also  article  on  .\.  15   C.  F.  M.); 

The  history  of  the  Syrian  Mission  begins  with 
the  appointmcnl  of  I'liny  Fisk  and  Levi  Far- 
sons  as  missionaries  to  I'jdestine,  Mr.  Parson.s 
reached  .lerusalem  in  February,  1S31,  and  began 
the  wurk  of  dislribiiting  Ihe  Script iiref,  but  was 
befoK'  long  obliged  lo  withdraw  on  account  of 
lh(!  disluriiing  iiilluencc  of  the  war  in  (iieeee. 
lie  died  in  K,L'ypt  in  1H'.''J.  Mr,  Fisk,  with  .lonas 
King,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  a  missionary 
to  (jieece,  reached  Jerusalem  in  IH'.';!,  where 
they  preached  and  lauirhl  until  lS!.'r>.  Their 
work  was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of  Ihe  I'ashii 
of  Damascus,  who  came  with  an  armed  force 
to  collect  tribute.  Mr.  King  soon  afterward 
left  Syria,  Mr.  Fisk  died,  and  the  station  at 
.leriisah'in  was  suspi'iided  for  nine  years,  Sub- 
seipicnt  elTorls  to  revive  il  were  not  successful, 
and  in  184-4  it  was  tinally  abandoned.  In  IIk; 
mean  lime  a  new  station  had  been  eslabli.shed  at 
Heirul,  where  Ale.ssrs.  Hird  and  CioikIcII  were 
the  first  missionaries  They  occupied  them- 
selves with  thecirculationof  the  ScripUires,  the 
preparation  of  useful  book.-i,  and  Ihe  education 
t(f  the  young.  Kli  Smilh  joined  Ihe  mis- 
sion in  1W7,  bill  Ihe  unsettled'  state  of  all  the 
Fast  at  that  lime  led  Ihe  missionaries  in  Ihe  fol- 
lowing year  lo  remove  for  a  lime  lo  .Malta.  In 
1880  Ihe  work  was  taken  up  again,  and  with 
the  exception  if  aiiolher  short  jieriod  o:  sus- 
pension, for  a  similar  cause,  has  been  prose I'u led 
ever  since.  N'oi  u  ilhslanding  Ihe  many  dillieul- 
lies,  and  perils  by  ihi  plague,  cholera,  and  \\iir, 
and  Ihe  inlohrance  and  biller  lialicd  of  ibe 
Moslem  inagisliales  and  populace,  new  elVorls 
were  put  forth  and  new  stalions  formed.  New 
missionaries  arrived,  and  the  work  went  on 
through  times  of  (|uiet  and  of  perse<'iition  — 
seasons  of  gical  promise  and  limes  when  what 
seemed  opporlunilies  for  expanded  wiirk  and 
permaiieiil  growth  vanished.  Hut  Ihe  work  as 
a  wlioh'  has  prospered,  and  wilhiii  the  last  few 
years  especially  abundant  fruit  has  been  gatli- 
e  ••(!,      The  press,  the  school,  anil  the  pulpit 
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Imvi-  Imtii  tlic  iiiciiiis  cniiiliiyiil.  'I'lic  lirsi  pi  int- 
iiii;  ill  ciiiiiic'iiioii  Willi  III!'  inissioii  was  ilcuic  iil 

MllllM.    wIm'II'    IIic     a.    II.    ('.    I-'.    .M.    Illlll    III!   Olllll 

li^liiacMl  III  lull  ii|i('i'ulliiii  as  nirly  n't  IH'^ili.  In 
ls:(l  till'  Aiiiliic  |<iirliiiii  iil'  Ilic  (>sliilill»liiii('iil 
\vii>  Irim-IVrird  Id  lliiiul,  wIhtc  ils  issues  liiiM' 
Hlt'.'ulily  ilii'iciisi'il  ill  iiuiiilirr  nliil  Villlli'.  'I'lir 
Al'iiliic  li'Mii>hill>>ii  III'  llii'  liililc,  |ii'i'|Kii'(  il  liy 
Mr.  Kli  .Siiiiili  itiiil  l)i'.   \':iii   Dyck.  i.'>  now  mi 

Klllc  llll'<iU'2l|iiUI    lllr   Mohllllinil'dall   Wdl'lll. 

Kilui'Mlidiial  work  lias  lifiii  csiMMially  iinmii- 
liciil  III  llir  Syiiall  .Mission.  Schools  weir  lie 
;;illi  ill  lliiiiil  in  IMlil,  wlii'ii  a  clas.s  of  six  Aral) 
fliililrcn  was  laualil  liy  llic  wives  of  the  mis 
HJonarii's  lii  ls.>^  siv  liumlri'd  pupils  lot' u  lioin 
one  liiiiiilreil  Were  nirlsi  w'eie  in  MlleiiiLince  in 
tliirteeii  seliools.  eslalilislieil  in  .Mount  l.eli.'iiion. 
the  iiilerior,  and  in  various  lilies  on  llie  eoasl. 
Al  lirsl  only  readiin.' ami  wiiliiiir  were  laiiixlil, 
lliere  lieliiii  no  demand  lor  liiLrlier  instruilion, 
liul  the  ureal  liody  of  reailei slims  formed  eail^ed 
li  demand  for  liooks  and  tliiis  prepared  llie  way 
for  liii;lii'r  schools  Many  laiivrhl  in  llie  com 
moll  .schools  licciimc  convcrls  to  Clirislianily; 
I'rolesliinlism  piineil  ^rouiiil,  ttiid  the  oilier 
i^octs  were  roused  to  rivalry  ;  I  he  .standard  of  in 
ttilliireiice  was  ruised  ami  kiiow)cd;;e  dill'iiseil. 
It  was  pari  of  IIk;  degradation  of  woman  in 
Syria  that  it  was  lhoui;ht  umieecssiiry,  or  even 
ilaiip't'oiis,  that  she  should  lie  liiiiu;lit  :  liiil  the 
inissionitries  r<'eeived  ;;lrls  into  their  fiimilies  ; 
induced  tlicin  to  attend  the  eominon  .seliools  ; 
and,  llnally,  schools  weii^  opened  for  them. 
Some  of  llie  most  important  arc  the  lioardini;- 
school  al  lieiriit,  the  MIssioniiry  liiHtitiitioii  at 
Sidoii,  ami  tlu^  .school  iil  'I'ripoli.  The  total 
numlicr  of  schools  now  in  operation  is  HU,  with 
tin  iilt<'iidan(H:  of  ;i,5UU  pupils,  of  wliom  ^ilU  lire 
girls. 

At  a  inectinir  of  the  nii.sslon  in  1801  tlie  |>r(i- 
ject  for  a  Syrian  I'roteslant  Colleire  was  ilis- 
<;us.sed  and  the  plan  sketched  'I'his  eollcje 
WHS  opened  in  ISIKt.  Althouv;h  an  out>;rowlli 
of  the  mission,  "  missionary  instruction  liavini; 
created  a  demand  for  it.  the  jilans  a!ld  praters 
of  missionaries  havinii;  estalilislied  it.  and  the 
friends  of  missions  haviiiLr  endowed  it."  it  has 
lieen  fnim  the  tirst  entirely  indepeiideiil  of  llu; 
Hoard  of  .Missions.  A  coiirstM if  medical  instruc- 
tion was  soon  added  to  the  academic,  and  medi- 
<'al  work  is  now  on<'  of  the  most  important 
Inanehes  of  missioiiiiry  \i(irU  in  Syria.  'I'lie 
physicians  of  the  .Mciiical  Department  of  the 
colleilc  hi'.^e  heen  appointed  liy  the  <  (rder  of  St. 
.loliii  ill  Kerlin.  as  the  .Medical  Atlendalits  of  the 
".lohanniter  Hospital"  in  ISeiruI,  which  is  sup- 
ported hy  the  Order,  and  served  also  hy  tlii; 
<lciu:o!ie.s.ses  of  Kaiserswerth.  Within  the  past 
yeiir  iilioiit  11.000  cases  have  lieeii  treated  hy  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  colleirc. 

The  TheoloLrical  Seminary  al  Hciriit  was 
(ledieated  in  IHs;t;  this  institution  is  under  the 
sole  chiirije  and  support  of  the  IJoartI  of  Koreijrn 
.Missions. 

Tlie  chief  centres  of  misHioiiary  elTort  iiro 
at  Heirut,  Alteili,  Tripoli,  Sidon,  and  Zahleli. 
In  connection  with  the  (list  are  four  pieaehiiiL; 
pluees,  with  'J, (100  children  in  the  Sunday- 
schools;  in  Aheih  iin^  4  churches,  'J'i  preacii- 
iiijl  places,  and  IH  Sunday-schools.  Tripoli  has 
15  preachinu:  phuu's  ani(  2'J  Sunday-schools; 
Sidon.  125  preaching  places  iind  17  Suiiday- 
M'hools;  and  Zahleli,  entered  itl  1HT2,  tliree 
churches. 

PKU81A.— Ill  1830  Hev.    Mcasrs,    Smith   and 


Dwijrhl  were  sent  liy  the  Amerlciin  iJoanl 
to  explore  the  rejrions  of  Ncnlhwesl  I'ersia. 
'I'hey  lieeaiiK'  especially  intcresled  in  the  op. 
pressed  Nestorians  on  the  plains  aliout  liiikt: 
Oroomiah,  and  upon  their  rcpresenlatioiis  a 
missiiin  to  I'ersia,  which  for  many  years  wa.s 
known  IIS  the  "  .Ncsloriaii  .Mission,"  was  re- 
.solveil  upon,  and  in  Sepleinher,  iMiiJI,  the  liist 
missionaries,  .Justin  I'er  kins  and  ills  wife.  saiUil 
from  Hosloii,  anil  aliout  il  year  later  leaehed 
T.'iIpiI/.  ;  in  IH;t5lhey  were  joined  hy  i>r.  and 
.Mis.  (irant,  and  the  'III le company  loriiia liy  oc- 
cupied Ornomiah  as  a  station  in  Novemlier  of 
tli.'it  year.  A  few  years  later  Dr.  (Jrant  died, 
liiit  Dr.  Perkins  was  spared  to  l.ilior  with  i;ieal 
viiior  and  usefulness  lor  lid  years.  With  the 
help  of  one  of  the  most  intelliuelit  of  the  Nes- 
lori.in  liisliops.  .Mr.  I'erkins  LCave  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  common  lan;;uaue,  and,  when  he 
had  mastereil  il  to  .some  cMciit,  underlook  the 
work  of  rediicini,' it  to  wrilingt which  had  never 
yet  lieeii  done),  anil  the  prepaialioli  of  a  series  of 
(•Mills.  The  lirsl  school  was  opened  ill  .laiiuary, 
1H;;((,  in  a  cellar,  with  7  .siimll  hoys  in  attend- 
ance. This  schooi  was  the  f;erin  of  Oroomiah 
Colleire.  and  has  sent  fiiith  scores  of  devout 
anil  seliol.aily  preachers  and  teachers  among 
the  people.  During  the  past  year  IIJ  have 
lieen  graduated  fiom  tlie  coiirsi-  of  llieoloi.'i- 
cal  study,  and  haw  gone  out  as  pastors  and 
evangelists  ;  six  liiive  lieen  graduated  from  the 
aeailemic  course.  The  school  for  gills,  found- 
ed hy  Mrs.  (irant  in  ls;!H,  has  increased  to  the 
jiroportioiis  of  a  seminary,  and  is  steadily  grow- 
iiiir  in  niimliers  and  elliciency.  As  in  the  Sy- 
rian .Mission,  edticalioiial  work  was  from  the 
lirsl  employed  as  one  <if  the  chief  auxiliaries, 
lint  the  pieaclilng  of  tlu!  Word    was  also  ris 

friirded  as  of  prime  importance,  and  was  al  unci! 
nstituted,  the  mlssionarii^s  preaching  in  their 
own  dwellings,  in  the  liomcs  of  the  people  or  in 
school-houses,  until  the  .Ncsloriaii  churches 
were  opened  to  lliem.  Miicli  of  the  time  of  the 
missionaries  was  given  to  the  villai;es,  utterly 
ignorant  anil  degraded,  in  the  neighliorhiNid  of 
Oroomiah,  and  in  theses  places  the  colle;;e  slii- 
deiits  spent  llie  long  vacation,  eondiicting 
schools  and  pursuini;  evangelistic  laliors. 

In  lH;t7  a  priiiiini,'  press  was  sent  to  the  mis- 
sion liy  till'  Hoard.  It  proved  too  unwieldy  to 
III!  taken  over  the  mountains,  and  was  sent  from 
Trelii/.ond  hack  to  ('onsiantinople.  Two  years 
later  a  press  which  could  he  taken  to  pieces  liad 
licen  invented,  and  one  of  Ihese,  in  charge  of 
.Mr.  Itrcath,  a  printer,  was  at  once  sent  to  Oroo- 
miali,  and  was  regarded  with  great  interest  and 
wonder  hy  the  people.  Since  that  time  iimiiy 
hooks  have  lieen  ])ul)lislie(l,  and  for  many  years 
a  molitlily  periodical  has  lieen  issued.  .Medical 
work  very  early  hecaine  and  continues  to  he  an 
imporlant  feature  of  the  mission.  'I'ahri/.,  Te- 
heran, llamadan  and  Salinas  have  siiici^  lieen 
oicnpieil,  and  new  work  has  lately  lieen  taken 
up  iiinong  the  inouMt.'iin  Nestorians  on  the 
borders  of  I'ersia  and  I'uikey  For  a  more  ex- 
tended account  of  the  I'ersitin  Missiuii,  »uo 
iirtii  le  "  I'ersia." 

Imu\.-1ii  .May,  1HH;t,  the  Western  For- 
eign jMissioiiary  Six  iely  sent  the  Uev.  .lolin  ('. 
I.owrle  and  flii'  Uev.  Win.  Uia'd  to  India 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  mi.ssioiiary  work. 
The  selection  of  the  particular  Held  in  whicli 
work  should  he  comineneed  was  left  to  their 
Judginent  after  con.siiltiilion  with  friends  In 
India.   Uuuc'liing  Culcuttu  in  Nuvunibur  of  1833. 
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tllCV  ili'i'idcil,  nrtcr  t'rtlill^  tllc  licst  inrol'lllMtioii 
liviilliil)lr,  l<>  li(i;in  woik  ill  Loiliiiim,  ii  fioiiliii' 
town  of  tlic  Noilliwol  I'loviiircs,  lidiilirili;; 
li|>i>ii  till'  I'liiijiili,  vvliii'li  WHS  at  llial  liiiic  iiiiilcr 
till'  riiiilrol  III'  Kaiijil  Siiiv'li,  a  Sikh  i  liiil'. 
AVIiilt'  Mr»rs.  |,i(\Mii' mill  Unil  wcri'  ili'ininid 
III  ('.'ilrullii  Mrs.  Liiwiii'  ilicil.  .Mr.  Itct'il'M 
Ih'mIiIi  I'liilnl,  tiliil  llir  roiirliisioii  wiis  ri'ilcliril 
llial  III  ami  lii>  wilV  slmiiUI  ri'turii  In  Aiiirriiii; 
ill  July,  tM:il.  iliry  imiU  |iiis>airi'  in  ii  sliip  liuiiiiil 
till  l'liila<l('!|iliia.  Iiiil  tliirc  \vi  rks  al'lcr  Iriiviii^ 
(  aliiilla  .>li.  Uriil  (liiii.  Mr.  Lnwrii'  narliitl 
Liiiliaiia  in  Nuvi'MilMr.  IH.'II.  I''riiiii  fiiiliiic  of 
lii'iillli  lit'  was  siHin  iililiiri'ii  III  rrtiiin  In  Anicr- 
ica,  lull  till!  wnrk  whirh  he  inaii^niMlcil  lias 
linn  Niicrrssfiilly  rstalilislifil  in  lllc  Niitlliwi'st 
rnivini'i's.  ill  till'  I'linjali.  iiiid  in  ilir  K(illia|>ur 
-Missidii.  SiiiiIIm'iii  liulia 

Till'  Liiiliaiia  ami  l-'iiniiklialiail  nii.ssinns  iiiiw 
('iiiii|irist>  the  slatioiis  uf  Uawal  I'iiidi,  I.ahiirc, 
Fcrii/.t'iMirc.  lltisliyai'iMiri',  .lalaiiilliiir,  Lniliana, 
Aniliala,  Saliailm,  l>i'lira.  Wduiisiock,  Saliaraii- 
pill,  .Ma/.al1ariiai;iir.  Kiirriikhaliail,  Kiitli'liLiiirli, 
Slain|iiiri,  KImIi.  Kliiwali,  Owalior,  .lliaii.si, 
Fiillfiinri',  and  Allaiialiad.  Tlirsi'  statinlis  art' 
^ivrii  in  ^('iii;ni|'liii'al,  mil  ('liriimiliiijicai,  iirdiT. 
Ki'iini  Kawal  I'iiidi  in  tlir  mirtliwcst  to  Alla- 
iialiad the  dislamc  liy  lailniad  i-i  IMH)  iiiilis. 
'riiroiiirliiiiil  llirsi-  iniiviiu'i's  ilii'  same  laiij;iiiii:rH 
arc  s|iiiki'ii,  and  niissiniiary  wmk  in  llicin  is  rnii' 
duclfd  on  till'  saiiic  iiH'lliiids;  liiil  lor  coiivcii- 
it'iicc  of  loi'iil  and  L'ciirral  adiiiiMistration  the 
mission  is  dividrd  as  aliovi-  indicated.  'I'lie 
Kolliapiir  .Mission  eoinprisis  the  stations  of 
Kolha|iur.  I'anhala,  and  Salii^li.  Lahore,  tlie 
(•apilal  of  the  I'mijali,  was  reirai'ded  as  the 
(ili.jeetive  point  liy  the  liisi  of  the  niissionaries 
sent  to  liiiiia,  and  for  many  years  imuli  of  the 
work  done  at  l^odiana  was  in  prepiiiation  for 
the  time  when  an  advance  iiii^lit  lie  made  in 
tliis  direciion.  This  time  came  in  ls4!),  when 
the  death  of  Uatijit  Siniili  Icfi  the  country  v.  iih- 
oilt  a  ruler,  and  the  people  soon  fell  into  a  stale 
of  anarchy  under  the  leaders  of  the  iiriiiv  w  hich 
he  had  liained,  who  were  so  claled  with  niis- 
tiikeii  views  of  their  own  power  as  to  resolve  on 
the  overlhrow  of  the  ISritish  dominion  in  India. 
For  this  purpose  they  crossed  the  Sullej  inlo 
Ilritish  terriloiy.  The  cniillicl  which  ensued 
was  lerrilile,  and  the  issue  for  a  loni;  time 
doillitful'.  lull  in  the  end  the  I'liiijali  wiis  1111- 
liexed  to  the  Aul^Io  India  I'Jiipirc,  and  the  whole 
of  thai  interesting;  country  was  now  open  to  the 
missionary.  .Missioimry  work  in  all  the  .sla- 
tioiis of  tllese  missions  iscailicd  on  ill  the  usual 
lines;  the  truth  is  preached  in  the  chapel  and 
on  the  liiLThwiiy,  books  and  traels  are  circii- 
hiled.  and  schools  eslalilislied.  Special  ediicit 
lioiial  advMitanes  arc  olTered  at  Lahore,  in  the 
eolleirc,  wliii'h.  under  the  usual  policy  of  the 
j'linrch,  may  soon  he  separaleil  from  the  Hoard 
and  placeil  on  the  .same  footini;  as  the  Aiiirlo- 
vernacnlar  eollcL^es  at  llciriit  and  ('anion,  and 
in  the  olhcr  c.\celleiit  schools  for  hoys  and  for 
j:irls.  ,\l  Dehra  is  a  hirire  lioiiidiii'.:  school  for 
Ciirisiian  u'irls,  in  whidi  a  irainiiiir  class  for 
Work  in  the  /.enaniis  has  recently  lncn  foiined. 
'("here  are  dii.v  w'liooi.'i  also  for  lioys  and  .irirls, 
which  have  lieeii  well  allciided.  Zenana  visit- 
iiii;  is  an  impoilaiit  IValiirc  of  the  work  at 
Dehra,  {Ml  /.eiiaiia  pupils  liuvini;'  lieeii  tiiii^dit 
diiriiifj;  the  l(i>it  year.  The  Hchool  at  Wood- 
Rtoek,  of  which  11  fuller  account  will  lie  found 
in  (irticlfii  oil  Ihu  Woiuun's  Sociutius,  in  well 


estiililislied,  and  may  lie  repirded  as  one  of  the 
permanent  iii^encies  for  the  e.vteimioii  of  ('liriHt's 
kinudom  in  Noitheiii  India. 

Of  the  iiii.ssion  stations  of  the  I'rcsliyteriiin 
Hoard,  Lodiana,  l''iitteh;;iirli.  and  Allaiialiad 
were  the  greatest  sulVercrs  in  the  iMuliny  of 
IS,")?.  The  missionaries  Irom  Kiiltcfrnrh  and 
the  adjoiniii;;  station  of  Fiiriuklialiad  <  iidca' 
vored  to  leach  (awiipui,  were  captured  on  the 
way,  forced  to  march  eii;lit  miles  to  Cawnpiir, 
were  detained  for  a  night  in  the  house  of  their 
capioi,  anil  the  following  morning,  on  the 
jiaradegronnd  of  tlie  Ktatiun,  fell  before  the 
lire  of  their  murderers. 

IxolhiijDir  MiMioii.-  Kolliapur  wii.s  selected 
by  the  Hev.  1{.  (J.  Wilder,  in  IHM,  as  a  ecu 
tie  of  missioimry  operations.  His  work  had 
been  supported  for  veins  by  frienil.s  in  the 
I'nitcd  Slates  and  in  India,  and  after  he  had 
severed  his  conncctinii  w  ith  the  American  Hoard 
it  reiiiaincd  independent  of  any  church  until 
its  tniiisfcr  to  the  I'n  sbytciiHiiHoard  in  IH70. 
liatnagiri,  on  the  coast,  and  I'anhala  have  been 
(iccii|)ied  as  mission  stations  within  a  few  years. 
AVork  was  suspended  at  the  foiiner  for  two 
yeiits,  but  is  to  bi-  risiimed  as  soon  as  reinfoice- 
liieiils  can  be  .sent  out.  The  same  airencies 
I'inployed  in  Northern  India  are  in  opeiation  in 
this  mission.  Zenana  visiting  and  <he  work 
of  the  medical  mi.ssionary  are  |iroiiiinent  fea- 
tures. The  Kolliapur  Mi.ssioii  being  far  dis- 
tant from  the  Norihwesi  I'lovinces  siillered  but 
little  during  the  Mutiny. 

Si.\M  .\M)  L.xos  >fiss!ON.— The  first  visit 
made  to  Siiiiu  by  any  reprcscnlalive  of  the  I'rcs- 
byteriali  C'lmrch  was  for  the  same  piiriiose 
which  had  already  biouglit  oilier  visitors  there, 
namely,  to  liiid  some  door  of  access  to  the  (hi- 
licse;  "but  tllc  Uev.  I{.  W.  On,  having  slicnl  a 
month  at  Hangkok  in  IHliK,  recommended  the 
Hoard  of  Foreign  .Missions  to  take  Sialii  as  a 
Held  of  elVort,  not  only  for  the  Chinese,  but  for 
the  Siamese  themselves.  Accordingly  Mr.  and 
I^Irs.  Hiiell  wt're  sent  to  Ilangkok,  arriving  there 
in  IH-IO.  After  la\iiig  a  good  foundation  Tir 
future  work,  .Mr.  Ihiell  was  compelled  by  the 
illncs.s  of  his  wife  to  icliirn  home  in  1M4I,  and 
for  viiriotiH  reasons  it  was  not  until  lH-17  that 
his  phiee  was  tilled  by  others.  From  thai 
lime  iiiilil  the  present,  contimioiis  wnrk,  ad 
dressed  direct  I  v  to  the  native  Siamese,  has  been 
maintained,  aft  hough  for  .several  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Hev.  Slipheii  Mattoon  and 
his  wife  and  the  Hev.  S.  |{.  lloii.se,  M.I).,  ils 
foothold  .secmeil  V(  ly  piciarious.  on  account  of 
the  aelivc,  though  seiiet,  op|H)silion  of  the 
king,  whose  despotic  iiitliictice  was  so  everted 
upon  the  slavish  people  that  none  of  them  could 
be  induced  to  sell  or  rent  any  house  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. Other  dillicullies  of  \\w  same  gen- 
eral nature  were  put  in  their  way,  until  it 
seemed  cirlaiii  that  lliiy  would  be  prevented 
from  cslalilishing  theinselves  in  the  country, 
when  the  death  of  the  kiiiir,  in  IH.'il,  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  whole  situation  and  in 
all  the  suecceding  history  of  the  coiiiitry.  a 
change  which  is  directly  traceable  to  the  iiilhi 
ence  of  I'rotestani  missions  The  man  whom 
the  nobles  elected  to  lill  the  throne  was  not  an 
ignorant,  iinnianagi'able  barbarian  like  his  yrv- 
(tceessor,  but  a  man  who  could  appreciate  civ- 
ilisation, and  who  cluimed  to  be  hiinself  (iiiile 
a  scholar  oven  by  European  standards.  This 
cnni^'  from  the  fact  tLiil  wLilu  still  iu  private 
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life  lie  liiul  licri)  titulcr  llic  liiMtniclioii  of  a  inis- 
siiiniiry  i>l'  tlif  Aiiiriicuii  lioiinl.  whirli  luiiiii- 
taiiiril  II  iiii>siiin  ill  Si.iiii  riuin  |s;i|  lo  isrid. 

Till'  |iiili(  V  111'  ilic  lirw  UiiiLT  |iioV(il  111  lie  very 
lihrnil:  iiinl  iluiiiii;  nil  tlir  yi>ir>  wliiili  liiivi' 
ii-li'ivriu'(l  since  llis  iicccssiiiii,  I'riilrslniil  mis- 
sinimiics  Imvc  lircii  iiccolilicl  very  licilicciililt! 
iiilliK'Mi'i-  Willi  till'  iri'vciiiiiiciii.  "  For  iiuiny 
yciiis  very  slii;lil  ri'Mills  iilipciircil.  Id  liliiililctl 
tlir  liciU'N  (>r  llii'  hiillit'iil  wiiikiMS  III  lliis  li(>li|, 
'I'llr  lilsl  cniivcrl  \v:is  liM|i|i/.('il  ill  1H,">!),  Iwclvi' 
yciirs  al'lci-  llic  iiniviil  nl'  ilic  iiiivsi(iii,,iics,  situc! 
wliiili  liiiic'  iiii'mln'r>  Imvc  liicii  siiiiilily  u'lilli- 
ci'cd  iiiiii  llic  cliiinlics,  all  I  llic  work,  ili<Mii:ii 
il  may  lie  rciranlcil  as  liuf^cly  in  its  |)rc|)aialmy 
Klajrc.  irivcs  niuiiy  a  inkcii  of  cncdiinmiiii;  suc- 
cess. All  llic  Usual  I'liiiiis  of  (111  is|  lull  cITorl 
arc  ciniiloycil  with  (lilii^cnci'  mihI  cITcclivciicss; 
tlic  picss  alVords  an  aiiciicy  of  especial  iinpor- 
lillicc  ill  a  coiiiiliy  w  here  four  lifllis  of  llic  men 
niiil  lioys  are  alili'  lo  read,  anil  I  lie  mission  press 
at  liaiiukok  is  consiaiitly  seiiiliii;,'  Inrlli  cnjiics 
of  llic.Si  riplurcsiii  Siamese,  piinlcil  inscpiirali! 
]>orlioiis,  for  II  complelc  copy,  even  in  llic 
wiialicsl  Siamese  type,  would  make  a  vohiine 
lai'L'er  lliaii  W'clislers  riiabridired  Dielion- 
ary,  -"  ril^'iim's  !*roi,"-css, "  liads.  elc:  llio 
"Siamese  Hymnal"  also  proves  very  servlee- 
iililc  lo  lliis  music-lovint,'  race.  .Medical  work 
here  c\erls  a  Iwofold  inllueiiee;  as  in  every 
land,  il  opens  a  way  lo  llic  hearts  of  men  liy  its 
selfdenyinir  lieiicliceiicc,  and  alloids  many  an 
opporiiiniiy  of  poiiitimr  tlic  sin  sii  k  soul  to  the 
(Ileal  I'liysiciaii;  il  also  lias  the  further  clleel 
of  undcriiiillilii,'  the  native  conlidenec  ill  tln' 
cllie.'iev  of  spirit  worship.  The  mere  fact  of 
tindiii!.'  malaria  healed  Ihrouuli  the  use  of  ipii- 
nine  hy  one  of  the  native  assisiMits  is  meiiiioned 
as  proiliiciiii;  a  niMiUcd  impression  of  this  kind, 
ttnd  the  employment  of  iiicanlalioiis  and  witch- 
craft  fur  the  sick  is  proven  to  lie  false  and  use- 
less hy  Ihe  scieiililic  medical  practiec  iiilrodilccd      spirill"     They  were  then   taken   lo  the  .junirlu 


is  so  nciir  the  cliiincl  that  all  iiutieiitH  physinillv 
nhic  atlciiil  the  daily  moiniii;r  service,  as  well 
as  the  preiiehini;  of  the  i^nspcl  on  Saliliatli 
nflciiioon,  Within  llie  past  year  ."j..")00  casiH 
have  come  under  the  docior's  care,  many  of  his 
palienis  coming  fmm  far  distant  proviiieis. 

The  prime  miiiisicr  of  Siain  iillcred  ihrcj- 
years  airo  lo  furnish  siiilahle  liiiildiii^s  for  ii 
new  missiiiii  slat  Ion  at  ICall>urec  If  the  lioaid 
would  undertake  work  at  thai  poinl.  .lusl  lic- 
fore  the  new  rcciuils  arrived,  the  pi  Inic-mlnislcr 
died:  hill  he  had  left  in  w  rilini:' the  evprcssloii 
of  his  desire  llial  his  plans  in  liehalf  of  the  mis- 
sionaries mi;.dil  he  fiiltiUed,  and  thi<)u<;li  tliu 
froiHl  will  of  the  kiiii;  his  wishes  were  met,  and 
llic  sl.aliiin  was  csinlilishcd  in  IHStl. 

l.iKiH  MiMion.  (■hleiii.''-.Mai.  the  capital  of  IIk; 
Laos  coiintrv,  was  visited  hy  a  dcpul.'ilioii  from 
the  Slam  .Mission  in  lS(i;i.  In  lH(i;  uml  lH(i,s  ihe 
itcv.  .Messrs.  ,Mc({ilvary  and  Wilson  opened  ii 
station  there,  and  were  soon  cncniirau'ed  liy  the 
con  version  of  a  man  who  li.'id  ihorouirhly  studied 
Uiiddhism  and  was  dissatlslicd  with  It.  while 
knowiiiij  of  notliiliij  lo  replace  it;  1  lienail 
Id  study  ca'^crly  the  spiritual  Irulh-  (  hris- 
tiaiiity,  and  w:issoon  ahic  lo  make  an  iniilli^'eiil 
(•oiifesslon  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  Seven  other 
converls  were  hapti/cd  within  a  few  moiilhs, 
hut  at  this  poinl  Ihe  infant  church  was  liroii<rlit 
to  a  season  of  pciseciitioii  and  martyrdom. 
Kxercisiiif;  full  control  over  his  own  'people, 
though  Irihutarv  to  Slam,  the  kin;;  hci;an  lo 
nniiiifcst  Ihe  hostility  he  had  thus  far  concialed. 
Two  of  the  converls  were  arrested,  and,  on  lieiii;^ 
liroiiirhl  hcfore  the  imthorilics,  confessed  that 
lliey  had  forsaken  Iiiiildhisiii.  They  were 
lorliircd  all  niirlil.  and  at;ain  c.Miinined  in  the 
miirninir,  liul  stcadfasily  |-efuseil  to  deny  their 
Saviour,  even  in  the  face  of  death.  They  pre- 
jiarcd  for  execution  liy  |irayinir  to  Him,  c'losinjf 
with    Ihe    words;    "Lord   Jesus,     receive  my 


IV   Ihe    inissionarics 


r 


ic    opportunilies 


for 


mid  cliihlicil  111  death  liv  Ihe  c.xeculioncr;  oiiu 


such  serviii'  arc  ahuiidanl,   I>r    House  liavini;  of  them  was  also  Ihriisl   lliiouirh  the  heart  hy  a 

in    the    lirsl    eiirhtecn    months   of   his   |iraclicc  spear.     The  persecution   was   checked    hy    the 

Ircalcd  :{,11T  palieiils.     The  Siamese  arc    now  death  of  the  kinir,  and  the  mission  was  resumed, 

t.ikinir  up  this  work  for  Ihcinselves.     In  IS.si  u  Another  crisis  was  encountered  in  IHIH,  and  an 

hospilal  for  till  patients  was  creeled   and  .iiivcn  appeal  was  at  once  made  lo  the  kini:  of  Siani, 

for   pulilic   use   hy  a   native    nolileman,    liciiii;  which   Inouirht   for  reply  a  "  Pioclaination  of 

jdaeed  in  cliari;c  of  a  native  physician  who  had  Ileli.nioiis  I.ilicrly  for  the  Laos,"  which  entirely 

(rrailiiatcd   lirst    from  lln^  missionary  hoardin^jr-  chiiiijied  the  conduct  of  Ihe  olllcial 


il    at    ISaiiudv 


and  afterwards    from   tin? 


-Mcdic.il  School  of  the  I'liivcrsil  v  of  New  Yorl 


iSi'ii  I, 
especia 


Mix 


-Medical  work  has  reecivei 


1  allcniion.    The  ncililehcm  Church  was 


The   very   existence   and   operation   of  such  a  or;::ani/.ed  in  ISSO,  at  a  point  !(  milisahovc  Chi- 

liospiial  isa  liviiiu;  aiiriiinenl  au-ainst  ISiiddhisiii,  enj^Mai,  tis  the  ri'snll  of  an  inlercsliii!; awakeii- 

of    unceasini;    and    evir-wideniii^^    operation,  iii.15   of   inipilry  anionir  Ihe   natives,    who   had 

rk  of  proclaimiiiir  the  Word  is  always  heard  of  ciirislianity  from  relatives  visilinj;  the 


Tlh 


ded 


if  the  lirsl 


importance,  and  ediica-      (■.•ipilal.     .V  station 


ecu  estalilished  at  La- 


tioiial  work  is  viirorously  proseciilid,  \iitli  irieal      kawu.  !I0  miles  from  ChiciiL'  .Mai,  where  a  very 


eneouiiiirement  lo  the   missionaries  hecaiisc  of     cneour 


work  is  ill    proj^ress.     .M;ia   Dok 


the   intircsl    and    approhation    maiiiresiid    hy      Daiij;  Cliuich  was  (i|i:jiiii/,cd  in  ISSt,  mid  11 


the  L'ovirnmiiit.     I)r.    .MaeKurbi 


if  the  II 


four  ehiin  lies  of  llie  mission  were  formed  int( 


sion  has  liciii  for  some  years,  tiy  .•ippointmcnt     a  I'lcshylcrN' in  l.'^s;!.    The  nuinlicr  of  churches 
of  the  Uiiii;',  priniipal   of   KiiiL's  (  ollci;e   and      at   present    is   .T;  mcmliersliip,   IKMI;  numher  of 


superiiilcndeni  of  pnhlic  inslruclion.     In  184;( 


I'elchaliuree,    lIM)    miles    frmn     Maii'jko 


ti.  with  an  attendance  of  lil."i. 
China  Mission. — Three  riontlis  after  its  or- 


visitnl   In    a   missionjirv,  w  ho  wi 


■pulsed  hy      paiiizati 


Deceinhcr,  ts:iT,  Ihe  I'reslivtei'iail 


the    jiuthoi  ities    ill    the    most    uiieompromisin!;      Hoard  sent  two  missionaries,  Itcvs.  .1.  A.  -Mitch- 


ilianner;   hut  in   1M(11,  at  thi'  ur;;ent   reipii'st  of      ell    and   U.  W.  Orr.  to   the  Cli 


.Mission  at 


the  i;overnor,  a  station  was  formed  at  this  point;      Sin.ira) 


Mr.  Mitchell  died  .soon  after  teach 


has  hi 


>  years  later  a  chiireli  was  or^raiii/.cd,  which      Iiilt  Sinii.ipore,  'ind  Mr.  Orr  was  compelled   hy 


steadily  frrowin;,'  ever  since.     School-      failure  of  health  to  return  home.     Mr.  McHride, 


work  is  very  prominent,  and  the  native  ministry     sent  out  in  1840,  returned  for  the  same  reason 


heiraii  lo  receive  its  (levclo|)nient  at  this  slatio: 


ISi;!.     In  the  same  year  Dr.   Ilephurii  and 


Medical  work  is  also  important,  uiid  the  hospilal      Mr.  Walter  Lowriu  were  sent  out.    They  truiis- 
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ffncil  lilt'  ll<.U^<l<)ll  from  Sinu:ii|ii)ii'  In  ('li'im, 
ri'iiil'orcciiiciiiN  wtiT  still  Id  ihriii,  tind  a  iiio^l 
llll|)iirlant  iiirtiHV,  tin'  inU'-ioii  ihism,  whs  i'>lal>- 
lislicil.  A  s|M'<'iiil  a|i|)i'al  lor  lumU  was  iiiailr 
liv  llii>  lloanl,  anil  as  a  ii'siill  a  laijirc  Idrcc  of 
wiii'ki'i's  was  sent  In  siiriii;lli('ii  llic  inission,  ami 
Macao,  Ainoy,  ami  Ninj:|io  were  occiiipicd  as 
siiiiions.  'I'lu'  woik  as  al  prcscnl  oriraiii/.'d 
('oiii|iiis('s  till'  ('anion,  SliaiiliinL\  t'ckinu',  and 
Ci'iiiial  missions,  (anion  was  oicwiiicd  In 
ix\'),  ami  Ilic  au'i'iiiirs  al  llisl  cmiiloyi'd  were 
<lia|irl  prcailiini;,  ilislrilMillon  of  liic  Scriiilniis, 
tciK'liiiii;  and  minisii'iini.'  to  ilii'  sii  k.  In  |s|il 
a  lioai(lini:  sclmol  I'oilioys  was  rslalilislird,  and 
It  (lls|i(nsai\v  was  oiinii  d  in  |H."i|,  'I'jic  lirsi 
flinnli  was  oif.'iini/.cd  willi  seven  im  inlieis  in 
.lamiary,  IHIi'J,  A  second  wiisori'ani/.ed  in  IS7',', 
iiiid  a  I'lilrd  in  ISMI.  A  girl's  seliool  was  opened 
In  IMT',',  to  which  has  since  lieen  added  a  pre- 
iiaiaiory  school  for  yoiin);er  ;;irls,  timl  a  train 
!n^  schiioi  lor  women.  Kacii  |in|iil  in  this 
xcliool  commits  lo  memory  the  entile  New  'I'cs. 
lament,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ('hliiese  classics, 
the  course  of  siudy  cmliruces  all  liraiichcs  com- 
monly laiiulil  in  "a  jjirl's  seminary.  'I'lu'  daj'- 
schools  now  esiiililislK  il  IhroiiL^lioiit  the  mi.Hslon 
niimlier  :i«,  a  lari;e  |>ro|i<ii'lioii  hein^  in  ('anion 
it.self.  The  tlieolo).'ical  school  has  an  alteiid' 
aiice  of  from  15  to  'JO  siiiileiiis  'j'lic  remaiiiini; 
slaiioiiH  of  this  mission  are  al  Macao,  on  the 
island  of  Hainan,  and  al  Vciin^'  Kon^:  nearly 
400  cities  and  vilhiiris  have  Iieeii  visilcd  liy  Ihc 
Canton  missionaries,  and  in  a  lar^'c  niimlier 
oiit-slalions  have  liecii  opened.  The  mission 
stall'  is  assisted  liy  :l  native  pastors,  17  unor- 
dained  cvanirclisls,  'H  native  assislanis,  ;17  leaeli- 
ers.  and  II  Itililewomeii.  Six  im'dical  mission- 
nries,  three  of  Ihein  ladies,  are  on  the  slalV,  and 
medical  work,  eonsiitiilcs  a  very  imporliuil  pari 
of  the  mission;  two  hospitals  and  four  dispen 
.suiies  are  miuntained,  in  which,  and  lhroui;li 
the  visits  of  the  physicians,  nearly  .'>0,0t)()  pa- 
lienls  have  this  year  hfcn  treated.  The  ("anion 
Collevre.  allhoiiKli  not  sustained  liy  the  fiinils  of 
the  lioard,  is  an  important  adjunct  and  au.xiliary 
to  its  work. 

7//('  Cenlrdl  Mkiiion  includes  Ninjr|io  (184.'i), 
Slianudiai  (l.S")ll),  llantrcliow  (lb,"tl)),  Suchow 
(1871),  and  Nankiiig  (IHrili. 

Ninjrpo,  one  of  the  live  ports  opeiUMl  in 
]H4!2,  was  enlcred  in  1844  liy  Dr.  McCarlee. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  joined  liy  a  lari;e 
force  of  missionaries,  amoiii;  tliein  the  Hev.  \V. 
,M.  I,owrie,  who  was  in  1847  killed  liy  pirates. 
The  lirst  convert  was  l)a|>ti/.ed  in  184.'>,  and  a 
(•liurcli  wa.s  organized  later  in  the  same  year. 
The  fiirls'  lioardinii-school  dates  from  I84fj, 
the  industrial  school  for  women  from  18(11, 
and  the  I'risliylerial  Academy,  for  the  sons  of 
native  Clirisiians,  and  almost  wholly  supported 
by  the  luilion  fe<'s  and  the  native  chiirclies, 
from  18S1.  The  lioys'  lioiirdinji-school,  or- 
finni/.cd  early  in  the  mission,  was  removed  lo 
Ilan.iicliow  ill  1877.  Tlie  lield  covered  liy  the 
Niiifrpo  station,  ^Ito  miles  loiij,'  and  from 'JO  to 
100  miles  wide,  emliraces  a  popiiliition  of  sev- 
eral millions.  There  are  several  out-slalions,  al 
one  of  which  is  a  self-supporling  cliurch  of  111 
meinlicrs.  Memliers  of  several  churches  have 
this  year  gone  out  at  their  own  clmrj;es  to  tell 
the  storj  of  (,'hrist's  love  lo  their  fellow-eoun- 
tryineii.  The  numlier  of  churches  connected 
■Willi  the  station  is  10;  nunilier  of  day-schools, 
8.  The  three  centres  of  missionary  efl'ort  at 
Shanghiii  are  at  the  Missionary  Press,  the  South 


Oale,  and  HoiiL'kew.  The  lirsI,  within  4lie  city 
limiis,  in  addiiion  lo  Hie  gieat  piiniliig -prcsH, 
which  has  liecome  hisiorit',  has  closely  con- 
neclcd  with  il  a  church,  organi/cd  in  18H'.>.  and 
a  day  school.  The  priming  work  of  the  iiiissjon, 
liegiin  al  .Macao  in  |m||,  was  removed  to  Ning- 
po  in  184,'),  ill  l^ritl  III!'  use  of  .scparale  chaiac- 
Ici's  iiisleail  of  cut  lilucks  was  liegiin,  the  sum 
of  iJlirt.lMH),  needed  lo  secure  the  manufacture 
of  matiice..  for  the  type,  Ipcing  furnished  liy 
King  l.oiijs  Philippe,  ihe  lliiiish  .Museum,  and 
the  l'icsli\  leiian  Hoard.  Afhr  this  a  I.N  pe- 
foundry  ami  ehciroiyping  deparlmenl  were 
adilcil,  and  Ihe  iiisliliitlon  was  removed  to 
(shanghai,  which  possessed  superior  commeicial 
advaiilagcs,  in  18(10.  Since  1870  Ihe  press  has 
mil  only  paid  its  way,  liiil  has  also  liroughl  il 
large  surplus  iiilo  ihe  mission  treasury.  Kiglit 
presses  are  conslalilly  running,  ami  7.')  men  are 
employed,  .Much  prinling  is  done  for  other 
societies  in  addition  to  that  for  the  mission  of 
the  lioard.  At  Ihe  "  South  (tale,"  <iulside  thu 
city  liinlis,  liiii  in  ihe  midst  of  a  dense  popula- 
tion, unciire  I  for  hv  aiiv  other  Society,  thero 
are  hoys'  and  girls'  lioaidiiig  scIiihiIs,  a  cliurcli, 
and  a  numlier  of  day  schools.  Ilangchow  has 
iwo  organi/.ed  chuiches  and  a  lioiirding-school, 
with  an  imliisliial  deparlmenl  for  hovs.  The 
wiirk  al  Soo<  how  is  largely  that  of  citj'  evali 
geli/.alion,  liiil  live  day  schools  are  kept  up  liy 
tlie  small  missionary  force,  and  itinerating  tours 
are  made.  \\  Nanking  ediicalional  work  con- 
tinues to  lie  the  most  eiicoiiiaging  feature 

Tlif  S/iiiiitiiiii/  MiKKioii  comprises  the  slalions 
of  Tungchow  (1801),  Chefoo  ilHil-.'),  Che  nan 
fiH)  (1872),  Wei  Ileiii  (18H'Ji,  and  ChiningChow 
and  Ichowfoo  (1881(l.  The  people  of  Tung- 
chow having  Iieeii  found  willing  lo  listen  to  Ihe 
triilli,  a  station  was  opened  there  in  1801,  and  a 
native  church  was  organi/ed  in  I80J.  A  hoys' 
school  wa*  eslalilished  in  18(10.  Al  the  close'of 
Ihe  twelfth  yea  I  111  lioarders  were  reported.  21 
of  whom  Were  professed  Christians.  In  thai 
year  the  name  was  changeil  lo  Tungchow  High 
School,  and  il  is  now  regularly  organi/.ed  as  a 
college.  Its  religious  tone  has  always  been 
high,  and  nearly  all  the  students  are  (^'h'lislians. 
Much  faithful  work  is  carried  on  in  the  out- 
slalions  and  in  the  ncighhoring  villages.  The 
lioys'  boarding  s<'hool  at  Chefoo  is  an  imporlaiil 
agency,  «s  are  also  the  girls' school  and  iiidus- 
Irial  .school  for  children,  and  numerous  day- 
schools.  Many  have  been  received  lo  I  ho 
church  who  became  inlcresled  in  Christianity 
through  what  they  heard  from  the  children  la 
these  schools.  In  a  theological  class  helpers 
and  preachers  receive  iiistruclioii;  and  Hilile- 
womeii,  specially  trained  for  their  work,  are 
constanllv  t'luploycd  in  tt'itching  from  house  to 
house.  J)uiiiig  the  past  year  'J4  iircachers  and 
4  llible-women  have  been  employed  under  the 
HUnervision  of  Dr.  Coilietl,  thi'ir  work  coverin>; 
a  district  more  than  !l(iO  miles  in  e.vteiit.  Thu 
work  in  Che-nan-foo  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
face  of  much  opjiosilion  from  Ihe  higher  clas.ses, 
which  has  during  the  past  year  been  more  than 
usually  violent.  The  chapel  and  dispensary 
Wdik  have  been  carried  on  daily;  the  boys'  school 
has  also  had  its  usual  number  of  scholars. 
Much  time  and  labor  are  given  to  the  out-sta- 
tion, and  to  the  estalilishmeiit  of  village  day- 
scIkhiIs.  At  Wei  Ilein  work  on  Ihe  usual  lines 
is  prosecuted.  The  Chrisliiins  here  have  met 
with  much  persecution,  wliiuU  is  gradually 
dimiuishiug. 
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Dr.'lliiiili'r'"!  ill-ipciiHiiry  work  liiis  lu'cn  rn- 
ciiuiii^nl  liy  ((mill  iini'iiiliincr,  innny  nf  tin- 
imlitiilH  sliiiwiii''  liiii'ii'sl  ill  rcliu'itiMs  iniili. 
( 'oiiiit'ch'il  Willi  NVi'i  llt'lii  iiic  till  mil '■liiliiHiH, 
•A  linr  iilso  lliiTc  in  less  iicr^ciiiliiiii.  ami  >;iriil(i- 
ri'Miicci  is  shown  Id  rorciniicrM  iliiiii  roniicrly. 

I'lkiiiij  Miimiiiii  Till'  liiisitiiiil  III  I'l'liiii^  1111(1 
llic  intijiriil  Iniiiiinir -iliixil  iiri'  dnin;;  ii  very 
iiii|M>rtmit  wiirk.  'I'lir  wniiii-n's  <|i|iiiiliii('iil  nf 
till'  liiMpiiui  is  iiiiiirr  III!'  t'litii'){i>  III'  II  linly 
iiliysii'laii  mill  Iniiiinl  iiiirsi-  snii  mil  Iliis  \i'iir 
liy  llii-  llciiinl.  'I'lujliiily  iiiiHsimi:irliM  iii  i'lkiii^i;, 
IIS  Hi  iillirr  slalimis.  arc  lining;  iiiilcli  for  llir 
Cliiiii'sc  wDinrii,  visiiiiiir  IVoin  Inmsr  to  limisr, 
mill  (■iiiiiliictiiiL'  a  iraiiiiiiir-MrliiMil  fm'  iliriii, 
wliii'li  it  is  Iiii|iimI  may  n-Nult  In  lllliiii;  iiiany  nf 
llii'iii  III  lie  Itilili'  vviinii'ii.  'I'wci  cliiirclii's  liavi> 
lirrii  iiiiraiii/iil;  llir  sitkihI,  mjfaiii/.i'il  in  IHHH, 
Ik  iiniirr  till'  lari'  nf  a  native  paKtnr,  supiinrtcil 
tiy  till'  nii'inlirrs.  In  aililitimi  In  his  siippurl, 
tills  little  lliinilflll  of  helievrrs.  iiiiii|lii'l'iii<;  lit. 
the  lM'>;iniiin^  of  \HH\t  only  '..'5,  has  emitiiliiileil 
IfllKI  to  lienevoleiit  purposes;  the  irrentness  of 
their  neneioslly  I'lin  lie  nieiisnreil  only  liy  the 
deiitlis  of  their  jioveiiy. 

Mission  in  .Im'.\n. — The  ChrUtitiii  Chiireli 
was  wiilehini;  with  intense  Inten-st  the  steps 
liy  which  .lapiin  was  opencil  to  the  civili/cil 
woilil.  In  IH.'i;!  ConiiniNlore  Perry  sncccedeil 
ill  openiiiLT  the  loii^  sealcit  Elites,  anil  in 
IH,").'!  the  I'reslivtcriiiii  lloiiril  rcipiesteil  Dr. 
MeCiirlce,  one  ot  its  iiiis.s|oiiaries  in  China,  to 
visit  Japan  to  prepare  the  way  for  missions  lo 
that  eoiinlry.  Dr.  McCiirtee  went  at  once  to 
!Slian);hiii,  liiit  was  iinalile  to  olitain  a  pas.s.mc 
thence  in  any  vessel  to  the  .lapanese  Isliimls,  ami 
returned  to  his  work  iit  Niiiupo.  After  three 
years  of  wailiiiu',  favoralile  imliciitions  were 
seen,  anil  the  new  mission  was  iindertaken. 
Dr.  .lames  ('.  Ileplnirn  ami  his  wife,  formerly 
missionaries  in  China,  and  Kev.  .1.  L.  Neviiis 
ami  wife,  of  the  Ninjipo  Mission,  were  appoint- 
ed to  eoininence  the  work.  Tim  latter  were 
prevented  from  permanently  Joiniiiir  the  inis- 
Mimi  liy  the  state  of  their  IicmIiIi  and  the  iirp'iit 
call  for  their  .services  in  China.  Dr.  Ilcpliiirn 
and  his  wife  arrived  in  .lapan  early  in  Novcin- 
lier,  \H!iU,  and  settled  at  Kaiiaufawa,  a  few  miles 
from  Ycdo  (now  'rokyol.  Here  a  liiiddliist 
temple  was  soon  olilalned  as  a  residence,  the 
idols  were  removiid,  and  the  lieiithen  temple 
was  eonverteil  into  a  Christian  temple  and 
(■hiireli.  Pnlilic  .service  was  cstalilishcd  in  the 
home  and  mission  work  lie^iin.  Dr.  lleplmrn 
Hvailin};himsclf  of  his  inedieaj  practice  to  speak 
to  the  siitTi^rinij  of  Christ,  whose  gospel  he  was 
not  permitted  to  preach.  Not  lieiiif;  allowed  to 
eiij^ij;!!  in  direct  nii.ssioii  work,  the  missionaries 
devoted  themselves,  until  further  opportunities 
inii^lit  arise,  to  dispensary  work,  the  acipiisition 
of  the  lan^iiai^c,  and  the  di.strihiition  of  (Miinese 
New  Tuslaiuonis  anion);  ii  small  portion  of  the 
people  who  could  read  thai  lani;ua);e.  On  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  of  the  .lapanese  author- 
ities to  llie  residence!  of  foreiirners  in  Kana- 
jrawa,  Dr.  Ilephiirn  in  IHIi'i  purchased  pro|M'rty 
for  tlie  mis.sion  in  Yokohama,  and  removeil 
thither  Soon  after  Kev.  David  Thompson 
joined  the  mission,  and  llie  study  of  the  Ian- 
gunt;e  and  th(>  roiiixli  preliminary  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  was  pushed  forward  wiili  jrrcat 
cner;i;y  and  success,  and  opportunities  for  other 
work  bcfian  to  appear.  Dr.  Thompson  was 
asked  to  instruct  a  company  ofyounKJapanu.se 
in  luatheiuutics  nnd  chemiBtry,  aad  wan  able  to 
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connect  with  tlitx  iiiMtriictloii  Icssomh  in  Chrlii- 
tian  doctrines  and  diiliis.  Tliisc  ymini:  men 
were  soon  called  away  to  till  posis  in  the  army, 
lint  imisi  of  I  hem  IimiU  with  tliein  copic-  of  ihu 
llililc  ill  I'liit'llsli  and  Chini'se.  Thmi^'h  not  al- 
lowed 111  open  piililic  schools,  ihry  wi  re  iiiviiiil 
to  tench  in  the  •roveiiimiiit  schools,  and  in 
these  and  other  ways  laid  the  fmindallon  on 
tvliich  they  and  ollicis  niiclit  aftcrwiiids  liiiild. 
The  llrst  edition  of  Dr.  Ilipliiirn's  .liipiiiicseaiid 
Kiiu'lish  diclioiiiiiy  was  piilillslnd  in  IHtiJ. 
■  {eliiforci'iiii'iiis  jiiiiied  till'  niissliiii  in  I'HilH,  and 
in  1H((((  the  tirsi  converts  were  liapti/.ed.  In 
IHTll  llie  inilislalion  of  the  four  (iospels  wiis 
compli'lid.  rp  to  .lanuary,  IHT'.',  Iliere  lind 
liceii  no  ti'jiiilar  stated  piciiclilnir  nf  the  ,i;(pspcl 
to  II  native  aildii'iice.  \\  thai  lime,  when  nil 
the  missionarirs  at  Vokohania  aiil  the  Kii^lisli- 
spcakini;  nsidents  of  all  driioiiiiiiatioiis  united 
In  the  oliservMiice  ol  the  week  of  prayer,  some 
Japa'ie.sc  students  connected  with  the  private 
classes  tiiutrht  liy  the  inissionaries  also  were 
present,  I'or  their  lienelil  the  Scripture  of  the 
day — the  Hook  of  Ai'ls  was  read  in  course  da. 
liv  day — was  extemporaiiemisly  translate 
'llie  meetings  i;rew  in  interest,  and  were  con- 
tinued until  tile  end  of  Keliruary.  After  a 
week  or  two  the  .lii|iiincse  were  on  theii  knees 
eiitreiitini;  tJod  that  he  would  ^ivc  Ilis  Spirit  lo 
Japan  as  to  the  early  church  and  to  the  people 
around  the  apostles.  These  prayers  were  cliar- 
iicleri/.cd  liy  intense  earnestness.  Captains  of 
men-of-war,  Kiii-dish  and  American,  who  were 
present  said:  "  The  prayers  of  tliese  .lapane.se 
lake  the  heart  out  of  us."  The  missionary  in 
charffe  often  feared  he  would  faint  away,  so  in- 
tense was  the  feelintr.  Such  WHS  the  lir.sl  .lap- 
anese praycriiieelinjr,  and  simh,  after  a  chiircli 
consist in^  of  eleven  meniliers  was  orpini/.i'd  liy 
the  Uev.  S.  I{.  lirown.  a  missionary  of  the  He- 
formed  Church,  who  had  ialiored  "side  liy  side 
with  the  I'lesliyterian  iiiissionaries;  they  now 
rejoiced  in  the  fruits  of  their  common  toil,  as 
the  church  incrca.sed  in  numlicrs.  From  this 
\uuv  rapid  projrrcss  was  made.  The  year  (1HT'.>) 
Was  also  marked  liy  the  cntran('e  of  the 
Woman's  societies  into  this  Held.  Foraccoiiiit  of 
their  Work  see  iirlicles  on  Woman's  Societies, 
in  IHTl  two  churches  were  orpmi/ed  in  Tokyo 
and  Yokohama,  which  increased  in  numlicrs 
nnd  manifcsled  a  readiness  lo  eni;ai;e  in  every 
Christian  work.  Through  their  inlluence  many 
other  churches  were  formed  in  other  cities  and 
towns.  In  1H77  the  "  I'liited  Cliurch  of  Ja- 
pan" was  formed,  which  liax  eslahlished  n 
Iheolni.dcal  seminary  in  which  many  .Japanese 
have  liccn  trained  for  the  ministry,  and  has, 
throU|;li  its  strong  missionary  spirit,  extended 
the  knowledf^e  of  t.'hristianity.  In  all,  (11 
(churches  (with  a  membership  of  nearly  10,000) 
have  been  orpmi/ed,  of  wiiicli  2'J  are"  entirely 
seif-supjiortinjf.  The  total  number  of  pupils  iii 
the  schools  is 'J, 280. 

MisHKiN  IN  KiiKK.v  (see  also  article  on  Ko- 
rea).—This  mission  was  estiiblislied  in  1H.S4  at 
Seoul,  the  capital.  The  work  has  prospered 
from  the  lirst;  the  ehiirch  already  has  a  nielii- 
lierslii|>  of  over  seventy.  Kiiilit  youiij;  men  are 
under  tlieoloirical  instruction;  four  native  help- 
ers are  employed  lU  oiit-staiioiis,  and  four  na- 
tive teachers  arc  under  the  direction  of  the 
mission,  which  has  now  a  for<-e  of  4  ordained 
missionaries  (three  of  iliem  married),  and  1  un- 
married lady  missionary  teat'her.  The  lH)y8' 
boardiug-sch'uol  has  au  atteiulanee  of  36.    Step* 
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Imvi'  been  tiikeu  towiiril  oiieniiig  ii  new  station 
lit  Fiisiin. 

Missions  to  the  ("liinese  and  .lapiinise  in 
tlie  United  Sliites  are  eiiiried  on  in  San  Fniii- 
cisco  (1853),  Oiikland  (1877),  and  Los  Angeles, 
t'lUifoinia;  in  I'oilland.  Oregon;  and  >iew 
Yoik  City.  Work  tor  tlic  ('Iniieso  is  also  ear- 
ried  on  by  volnnticr  workers  in  nearly  all  tbe 
principal  eities  of  the  Atlantie  coast. 

Tbe  IJoard  lias  for  man}'  years  e.vtended 
some  aid  to  tbe  Protestant  cliurclies  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  faitb  and  order  in  Continental 
Emope,  and  wilbin  tbe  past  year  action  has 
been  taken  to  render  tbis  aid  more  systematic 
and  efficient. 

I*ri>!«l>)leritiii  Ciiiirrli  in  tlie  Ignited 
SiHti'N  (Moiilli),  ForeiKii  MiMion 
L'oiiiiliitlee.  Headqnarters,  Xashville,  Ten- 
nessee, U.  S.  A. 

Tbu  bistory  of  the  miasionary  work  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Chureb  of  the  sontbern  portion 
of  tbe  United  Stales  runs  parallel  with  tbat  of 
the  northern  portion  up  to  tbe  y<'ar  1861  At 
tbat  time,  in  consequence  of  tbe  civil  war,  tbe 
Synods  of  tbe  Southern  States  iniii(!(l  in  the 
formation  of  a  separate  body,  known  as  the 
Geuerid  A.ssembly  of  the  "  Presbyterian  Church 
in  tbe  Confederate  States  of  America,"  which 
title,  sul)st'(iuent  to  the  war,  was  changed  to  the 
"Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States." 

Immediately  on  liie  organization  of  tbe 
Southern  A.ssembly,  at  Augusta,  On.,  in  De- 
cember, 1801,  a  cc,.'  iiitee  wascboseu  to  con- 
duct tbe  work  of  loieign  nn.ssions,  with  tbe 
liev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  D.D.,  as  Secretary, 
and  tbe  Kev.  .las.  Woodrow,  D.D.,  Treasurer. 
Dr.  Wil.son  bad  labored  nearly  twenty  years  as 
a  nnssionary  in  Africa,  but  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  tlie  outbreak  of  the  war  bad  been  con- 
nected with  the  Foreign  Jlission  Office  of  the 
Pre.sbjMeriun  Cburch  in  New  York.  Dr.  Wood- 
row  was  a  Professor  in  tbe  theological  semi- 
nary at  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  The  Com- 
mittee was  located  at  Columbia,  with  tbe 
Rev.  Jas.  II.  Tbornwell,  D.I).,  as  Chairman. 
Among  other  distinguished  members  of  tbat 
committee  were  the  Rev.  Geo.  Howe,  D.D., 
and  tbe  liev.  .Ino.  B.  Adgcr,  D.D,,  also  Pro- 
fessors, as  was  Dr.  Tbornwell,  in  tbe  theologi- 
cal seniimiry.  The  tirst  elTorts  of  tbe  com- 
mittee were  directed  to  tbe  Cboclaws,  the 
CMiickasaws,  and  other  tribes  of  tbe  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. During  the  continuance  of  the  war 
more  than  a  dozen  faithful  laborers  were  sus- 
tained in  this  ticld  ;  tbe  more  pr<miinent  of 
these  being  tbe  well-known  missionaries  Drs. 
Kingsbury  and  IJyington.  A  number  of  Pres- 
byterian missionaries,  natives  of  tbe  Southern 
States,  were  laboring  in  foreign  lands,  and  invi- 
tations were  extended  to  these,  who  liad  origi- 
nally been  sent  out  by  Ibe  Piesl)yterian  Board 
ill  I^ew  York,  to  become  tb(;  representatives  of 
the  Southern  Chureb  in  their  respective  fields. 
Some  of  tbe.se  laboied  in  Africa,  others  in 
China,  Japan,  and  Si;mi.  As  tbe  outcome  of 
tiicse  negotiations,  tbe  liev.  Elias  B.  Inslee  of 
Hangcbow,  China,  entered  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  tiie  committee,  which  resiilted  in  tbe 
establishment  of  its  tirst  ini.ssion  in  foreign 
lands.  This,  however,  was  not  until  tbe  close 
of  tbe  war.  .Mr.  Inslee,  who  was  a  member  of 
tin;  Synod  of  Jli.ssissippi,  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1806,  was  formally  appointed, 
and  sailed  for  his  Held  in  China  in  June,  1867. 


Ill  August  of  the  Slime  ye;ir  the  committee  ap- 
pointed -Miss  Chri.stiue  lionzone,  a  missionary 
under  its  <'aae,  to  Italy,  of  which  country  she 
was  a  native.  She  labored  tirst  in  tbe  city  of 
K!il)les,  but  subseiiuently  removed  to  Milan, 
where  she  iias  ever  since  coiidiieled  a  very  in- 
teresting work.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Ueneral 
Assembly  tliut  year  Ibe  commit  lee  was  directed 
to  iniblisb  a  monthly  magazine  in  tbe  interest 
of  the  work.  Tbe  Inst  number  of  this  period- 
ical, "Tbe  .Missionary,"  was  i8>ucd  from  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina,  in  January,  1808.  In 
tbe  summer  of  that  year  tbe  Uev.  G.  Nash 
Alorton  was  sent  to  Brazil  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  mission  ;  and  in  September 
tbe  liev.  Jlessrs.  M.  II.  Houston,  J.  L.  Stuart, 
and  Benjamin  Helm  joined  tbe  mission  in 
China. 

Missions  were  established  in  Mexico  and 
Greece  in  1874,  in  Ja]>an  in  1875,  and  in  tbe 
Congo  Free  Slate  in  18!)0.  In  1889  the  Indian 
AIis.sion  was  transferred  to  Ibe  Home  Mission 
Committee.  Tbe  total  number  of  missionaries 
now  (1891)  under  the  care  of  the  committee  is 
83;  the  nmnber  of  stations  established,  18; 
out-stations,  98  ;  tbe  numberof  communicants, 
2,073;  pupils  in  day-.scbools,  845;  Sabbath- 
.scbools,  1,307  ;  numberof  native  ministers,  19  ; 
contributions  from  the  native  churches,  $4,317. 
Tbe  contributions  of  the  home  churches  in  the 
suiiport  of  this  work  have  steadily  increased 
from  $15,000  in  1803,  to  $107,000  in  1890. 

Administttiiion. — Tbe  office  of  the  E.xeeutive 
Committee  was  lirst  established  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  in  1803.  In  1875  it  was  removed  to 
Baltimore,  jMd.,  for  increased  commercial  and 
financial  facilities.  In  1889  it  was  removed  to 
its  present  location,  Nashville,  Tcnn.  Tbe  first 
Secretary  was  the  liev.  .1.  Leigbton  WiLson, 
D.D.,  who  renniined  in  office  until  his  death, 
in  July,  1886.  In  1873  tbe  liev.  liichard  Mcll- 
waine,  D.D.,  became  co-ordinate  Sccretr,._  ,  and 
also  succeeded  Professor  Woodrow  as  treasurer, 
tbe  latter  having  held  that  office  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  tbe  Committee  in  1863.  In  1883 
Dr.  Wilson  became  .sole  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Ilwaine  (who  became  President  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College  at  tbat  time),  was  succeeded  as 
treasurer  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Iiiglis.  In  1884  the 
Rev.  M.  H.  Houston,  D  D.,  who  bad  for  many 
years  been  couneeteil  with  the  China  Mission, 
was  elected  Assistant  Secretary.  He  became 
full  Secretary  in  1887,  after  tbe  death  of  Dr. 
"Wilson.  In  1888  tbe  Rev.  D.  C.  Rankin  was 
elected  as  A.ssistant  Secretary,  to  which  office 
that  of  the  retiring  Treasurer,  Mr.  Inglis,  was 
added  on  the  removal  of  tbe  office  to  Nashville 
in  1889. 

Minxivnary  Socklien. — Children's  Missionary 
Societies  were  lirst  suggested  by  tbe  A.ssembly 
in  1873.  Contributions  from  missionary  socie- 
ties were  tirst  reported  in  1874,  the  sum  at  that 
time  being  $3,100.  In  tbe  annual  reportof  tbe 
committee  for  that  year  these  missionary  soci- 
eties were  specially  relerred  to,  and  again  in 
1875,  at  which  time  58  societies  were  mentioned 
as  in  existence,  contributing  that  year,  $4,500. 
In  1890  there  were  440  Ladies'  Missionary  Soci- 
eties, 180  Cbildren's  Missionary  Societies,  and  15 
Slen's  Societies,  niaking  635  missionary  societies 
in  all.  Tbe  total  contributions  from  these  soci- 
eties in  1889  amounted  to  $37,855.  There  are 
also  four  Presbyterial  Unions,  including,  for 
more  effective  work,  all  the  Ladies'  Missionary 
Societies  in  a  given  Presbytery.     These  Unions 
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exist  iu  tlic  Pi('.sl)ylfric's  of  Kast  llmiover,  Wil- 
iiiiiii?ioii,  Liit'iiytMii',  iiiiil  Wi'si  Ija.viiiglon. 

J/*.s.«i««i<.s.— Indian  Mission.  (Sue  article 
liidiiins,  Aiiie'iiciiii.) 

t'lii.N.v  AIisHioN. — Thi.s  iiiissioi!,  as  1ms  al- 
ready bicii  staled,  was  organized  in  18(i7.  It 
iuciiides4  slalioiis  in  the  cities  of  llaiigchow, 
Sooeliow,  Chiiikiaiig,  and  Tsing-Kiang-pii,  and 
7  out-sla!i(ins. 

iiangeiiow.-^The  work  at  llangcliow,  cou- 
diieled  by  10  foreign  workers,  assisted  by  na- 
tive helpers,  incliiues  preaching  and  teaching 
ill  tlie  city  and  iu  the  three  out-slalions,  witli 
iiuieh  itinerant  work  among  neighboring  vil- 
lages and  in  the  country  districts.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  Haugchow  work  from  its  in- 
ception, more  than  twenty  years  ago,  lias  been 
the  excellent  school  for  girls,  which  now  h.is 
about  oO  boarding  pupils.  Ueccntly  great  i.;- 
tere-st  has  been  awakened  in  the  Liuwu  district, 
some  thirty  miles  northwest  of  llangcliow;  and 
in  many  other  jwrtions  of  this  field  there  are 
tokens  of  rich  harvest  in  store  for  the  laborer. 
Medical  work  is  a  very  valuable  aid  here,  as 
everywhere  in  (.'liina.  The  church  in  the  Mis- 
sion Compound  has  a  membership  of  00,  and 
there  are  nearly  one  hundred  members  in  the 
out-stations. 

Soochow. — At  this  station,  opened  in  1872, 
there  are  7  foreign  missionaries.  An  important 
adjunct  of  the  work  here  has  been  "The  Wom- 
an's Home,"  under  the  care  of  Miss  A.  C. 
8all'ord,  who  died  in  August  hist.  Regular 
preaching  services  are  held  in  the  street  chapels  of 
thecitj',  and  nnu'h  itinerant  work  is  done  along 
the  Grand  Canal  and  in  neighboring  villages. 
The  missionaries  at  Soochow  have  also  done 
valuable  work  at  Wuseih,  a  city  thirty  miles 
north  of  Ilangchow,  on  the  Canal.  In  Soochow 
Miss  Sall'ord  had  (lone  a  valuable  work  as  an 
author  and  a  translator  of  books  into  Chinese. 
Her  death  was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  mission. 
There  are  !}  daj'-schools  attended  by  60  pupils. 
The  church  is  yet  small,  numbering  only  (> 
communicants. 

Chinkiang.— This  city  is  a  treaty  port  on  the 
river  Yangtsz,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Grand 
Canal,  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Soo- 
chow. The  fruits  here  are  yet  small,  this  sta- 
tion hav.mg  only  been  opi'iied'  in  188:$,  but  much 
evangeli:stic  work  has  been  done  in  the  .street 
chapels,  viniong  the  boataien  who  frecpient  this 
large  cummercial  city;  and  in  the  towns  and 
villages  that  line  the  Grand  Canal. 

Tsing-kiang-pu. — This  station  was  opened  iu 
1887,  iiiid  its  field  extends  through  the  northern 
])art  of  the  province  of  Iviangsu  and  into  the 
southern  iiortion  of  Shantung.  It  includes  the 
district  formerly  occupied  by  the  English  IJap- 
tists.  As  a  result  of  their  seed-sowing,  many 
inquirers  and  native  Christians  arc  founll 
throughout  this  section  by  tlie  missionaries.  At 
Tsing-kiang-pu  resides  the  only  medical  mission- 
arv  of  the  Southern  Committee,  l)i-.  Kdgar 
AV'oods.  His  services  have  been  invaluable  in 
the  work  of  the  mission. 

Italian  Mission.— This  mission  ispros<'cuted 
through  the  boarding  and  day  school  con- 
ducted by  Jliss  Christine  Honzone,  and  assisted 
by  Madame  Uivoir.  Miss  Honzone  began  her 
work  in  the  city  of  Naples  in  1867.  In  18()9 
her  .school  was  transferred  to  Brodighiera,  near 
Genoa,  and  in  1871  to  Milan,  where  it  has  re- 
niajned  to  the  present  time.  All  the  pu])ils  in 
the  school,   a  number  of  whom  sire    Roman 


Catholics,  study  the  liible  and  attend  the  Sab- 
bath-school of"  the  Waldensian  church.  This 
modest  mission  luis  done  an  excellent  work,  the 
fruits  of  which  arc  found  in  many  portions  of 
Southern  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

15HAZ1L  Missions.— On  account  of  the  great 
distances  in  Urazil,  the  work  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  is  conducted  there  through 
three  distinct  missions,  viz.,  tlio.se  of  Southerii, 
Northern,  and  Interior  Brazil. 

Suitllwrn  Brazil  Mimon.—Onc  station,  Cam- 
pinas, with  I'J  nourishing  out-stations.  Cam- 
pinas is  a  city  of  'jr),()(lO  inhabitants,  and  the 
mission  was  opened  here  in  1869.  From  the  first 
iiii  important  feature  of  the  Campinas  work  has 
been  the  International  College,  which  now  has 
an  attendance  of  about  140  pupils,  many  of  them 
boarding  pupils.  Besides  the  Campinas  church, 
there  are  organiz'd  churches  at  Jundiahy,  Ita- 
tiba,  Branganca,  and  other  places.  This  is  a  fine 
and  encouraging  field,  and  the  work  makes 
steady  ju'ogress.  'I'lie  condition  of  llie  churches 
is  good,  and  the  members  generally  live  in  a 
manner  that  would  make  tlicm  examples  to 
many  profes.sing  (,'liristians  at  home.  From  this 
important  .station  as  a  centre  the  gospel  1ms 
been  preached  and  the  Scriptures  put  in  circu- 
lation over  a  large  extent  of  country.  Members 
of  the  mission  have  assumed  the  task  of  putting 
into  circulation,  either  b^-  translation  or  original 
composition,  at  least  one  book  or  treatise  annu- 
ally for  the  support  and  defence  of  the  gospel  iu 
South  America.  'I'he  mission  iiublishes  "  Pul- 
pito  Evangelico,"  a  monthly  magazine,  which  is 
doing  great  good.  Recently  a  new  printing- 
press  has  been  given  to  the  misssion  for  this 
work. 

Northern  Brazil  Misidon.—'V\\w  mission  in- 
cludes three  separate  stations:  Pernambiico, 
Ceara,  and  Maranhao. 

I'ernambuco.— This  station  was  opened  iu 
1873,  and  now  has  a  church  with  60  members  and 
35  baptized  children.  An  imporlani  part  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Smith,  one  of  the  missionaries  at 
this  station,  has  been  the  training  of  native  min- 
isters, a  number  of  whom  are  now  laboring  most 
acceptably  in  !!.,•  out-stations  of  this  mission. 
Not  only  in  Peniambuco,  which  is  a  city  of 
140,000  inhabitants,  but  in  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  such  as  Goyanna,  Pandiyba, 
and  I'ao  dc  Assucar,  the  work  is  full  of  encour- 
agement. In  these  smaller  towns  there  are  more 
than  100  communicants  who  lead  exemplary 
Christian  lives.  They  also  contribute  liberally 
of  their  sub.stance  for  the  support  of  the  gosjiel. 

Ceara. — This  station  was  opened  in  1882. 
Ceara,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Ceara, 
has  a  population  of  40,000  inhabitants.  A 
church  building  has  lieen  c(minienced  in  the 
city,  where  the  membership  is  about  50,  with 
some  40  baptized  children.  There  are  also  four 
other  iircacliing  jilaccs  in  this  licld,  at  one  of 
which  (Jlossoro)  there  are  23  communicants. 
At  this  station  there  are  six  foreign  missiona- 
ries, two  of  whom  (ladies)  have  recently  opened 
a  da3'-scliool  with  encouraging  prospects. 

Maranhao. — This  station  was  oiiened  in  188,5, 
and  has  jiroved  to  be  one  of  the  most  inviting  iu 
Brazil.  There  an^  four  foreign  missionaries 
and  a  good  church-building  iu  the  city  of  Mar- 
anli;io,  and  a  membership  of  about  40.  Dr. 
Butler,  in  addition  to  his  evangelistic  labors, 
lias  enhanced  his  usefulness  liy  his  medical 
skill.  An  interesting  work  has"  been  done  in 
Alciuitara,  a  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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buy  from  MiiiaiiliHO.  Oooil  use  1ms  been  iniulo 
of  the  press,  and  articles  piililislicd  weekly  in 
the  principal  papers  of  Mariinhao  have  added 
iniiterially  to  the  usefulness  of  the  niissionary. 

Interior  Brazil  j)fiK.<iioii . — This  mission  was 
opened  in  1H87,  its  only  stulion  heini;  the  lowu 
of  Buffiijrein.  in  the  State  of  Minas-Geraes.  This 
place  is  iiCiO  miles  north  of  Campinas.  From  it 
us  a  centre  tlie  ndssionaries  have  made  repealed 
and  extended  toius,  especially  up  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Kiver  and  into  the  Stale  of  (ioyaz.  In 
these  journeys  thousands  of  miles  have  been 
travelled.  Tlie  missionaries  have  preached  in 
lowns  and  comnnmilies  never  before  visited  by 
a  missionary,  and  large  nuiubers  of  coi)ies  of  the 
ScriiJtuies  have  been  circulated.  Everywheie 
the  missionaries  have  been  received  most  cor- 
dially by  the  people.  Their  preaching  has  been 
hvrjjely  attended,  and  many  have  united  with  the; 
Protestant  church  during  these  evangelistic 
tours.  In  no  part  of  Brazil  is  the  tield  so  vni.tc 
to  the  liarvest.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  in  the  work  of  interior  Brazil  has  been 
the  publication  of  "  O  Evangelisto,"  a  send- 
monthly  paper  edited  by  the  liev.  Juo.  Boyle. 
On  these  uplands  of  interior  Brazil  an  old 
French  atheist  had  owned  and  published  a  little 
paper  called  "  The  Echo  of  the  Backwoods,"  in 
the  prosecution  of  whicli  work  he  had  trained 
as  his  printers  two  orphan  boj's.  lu  the  course 
of  time  Mr.  Boyle  purchased  the  old  editor's 
press,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  two  yotithful 
printers  sent  forth  the  tirst  numbersof  "  O  Evnn- 
gelisto."  The  paper  at  once  met  with  such  a 
cordial  reception,  that  from  time  to  time  it  was 
enlarged.  It  now  has  an  extensive  circulation 
in  several  of  the  states,  and  is  doing  great  good. 
Tlie  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Mis.sions 
has  recently  made  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  press  for  Mr.  Bojie,  and  will 
hereafter  make  annual  appropriations  for  its 
running  expenses. 

The  Synod  of  Brazil. — The  progress  of  Protes- 
tant mis.sions  in  Brazil  had  been  so  encouraging, 
that  in  18.S9  the  Synod  of  Brazil  was  organized, 
composed  of  the  iour  Presbyteries  of  liio,  Silo 
Paulo,  Campinas  anil  Western  Minus,  and  Per- 
nambuco.  This  Synwl  has  no  ecclesiastical 
connection  outside  of  Brazil,  and  includes  the 
churches  of  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Presbyterian  missions. 

In  connection  with  work  in  Soiith  America,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  in  1809  the  So\ithern 
church  established  a  mission  in  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  with  stations  at  Baranquilla 
and  Socorro.  The  missionaries  at  these  stations 
were  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Pratt  and  wife,  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Hall  and  wife,  and  Mr.  A.  II.  Irwin.  This 
mission  was  discontinued  in  18TH,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall  were  transferred  to  the  Mexico  Mis- 
sion. 

Mexico  Mission. — This  mission  was  under- 
taken in  1874,  nnd  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  und  interesting  ximier  the  care  of  the 
Southern  church.  This  woik  is  curried  on  in 
the  States  of  Nuevo  Leon  und  Tamaulipas,  with 
Brownsville,  Matamoras  ,and  Linares  as  bases  for 
evangelistic  work.  There  are  now  7  organized 
churches  in  this  fleld,  which  have  been  consti- 
tuted a  Presbytery,  bearing  the  name  of  Ta- 
maulipas. The  work  in  Brownsville  and  ^lala- 
nioras  has  been  both  educational  and  evangelis- 
tic. In  both  places  there  are  good  schools  under 
the  care  of  lady  missionaries.  All  the  churches 
throughout  the  Presbytery  are  now  supplied  by 


competent  native  pastors.  The  foreign  mission- 
ari('s  have  chiclly  the  general  direction  of  the 
work.  This  involves  extended  toursamoiig  the 
ranches  thidiighout  the  Sierra  Madrc  Moun- 
tains. The  opening  of  new  railroads  in  ihe.se 
slates  has  adihnl  to  the  encoui  aging  features  of 
tliis  work.  One  of  these  roads,  branching  oil 
from  the  Jle.xican  Xational  at  Monteicy,  runs  in 
tlie  direction  of  Tampico,  jiassing  through  the 
towns  of  ^loiitemorclos,  Linares,  and  Victoria, 
in  all  of  which  lowns  there  are  growing 
churches.  The  work  at  Linares  has  been  esjie- 
cially  full  of  encouragemenl  and  promise.  The 
native  ministry  of  this  mission  forms  a  lineliody 
of  faithful  men,  full  of  pro'  ise  for  the  church 
in  this  jiortion  of  Mexico.  The  work  has  not 
been  prosecuted  without  its  ditlicultics,  and  at 
times  the  missionaries  and  their  assistants,  as 
well  as  the  church-members,  have  sulleied  per- 
.secution. 

Ctn.\  Mission. — In  response  to  an  earnest 
appeal  from  Protestant  Christians  in  Havana, 
the  Executive  Committee  sent  Mr.  Graybill  of 
the  Mexico  Mission  to  Cuba  in  the  summer  of 
1890.  This  visit  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
two  Presbyterian  churches,  one  in  Havana  and 
one  in  Santa  Clara,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  the 
island.  Mr.  Graybill  also  licensed  and  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  Sr.  J^aristo 
Collazo  of  Havana.  So  full  of  encouragement 
is  this  work,  that  again  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year  (1891)  the  committee  sent  Mr.  Hall 
to  visit  these  j'oung  churches.  The  result  of 
this  visit  is  not  yet  known. 

GniCEK  Mission.— The  headipiarters  of  this 
mission,  which  was  begun  in  1874,  are  at  Sa- 
lonica  in  Macedonia.  The  annual  report  for  1890 
says:  "  The  work  among  the  Greeks,  which  had 
languished  for  forty  years,  began  about  ten  years 
ago  to  show  some  .symptoms  of  life,  and  within 
the  last  five  years  has  advanced  more  than  in 
forty-tive  years  before.  It  now  shows  steady  pro- 
gress; some  in  Greece,  more  in  j\Iacedonia,  more 
still  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
great  deal  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  evidences  of 
this  change  in  the  hopefulness  of  the  Greek  work 
are  varied.  Although  so  few  in  numbers  and 
although  so  recently  organized,  the  Greeks  al- 
ready lead  all  other  natives  in  the  matters  of 
self-sujiport  and  self-government.  The  special 
circumstances  wiiich  are  most  encouraging  to 
the  thoughtful  observer  are  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: The  general  reading  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  schools  and  the  churches,  as  well  us 
among  the  people  generally;  the  increase  in  the 
number  nnd  quantity  of  preachers  in  the  old 
church,  as  well  as  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  services  and  i)ractices  of  the  ignorant 
priest;  a  disposition  to  recognize  evangelicals 
as  not  only  not  traitors,  but  as  patriotic  Greeks; 
the  almost  hearty  welcome  given  by  leaders  of 
intluence  to  missionaries,  where  a  few  years  ago 
the}' were  bitterly  opposed.  There  is  now  an 
opportunity  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus  and  Asia 
Minor  such  as  never  existed  there  before.  The 
work  there  can  only  be  done  by  Americans, 
who  are  not  mixed  up  with  politics  abroad  or 
embarrassed  by  state  establishments  at  home. 
The  republican  i>rinciples  of  our  church  nro 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  infant  liberties  of 
Europe.  In  1885,  when  the  work  in  the  Greek 
field  was  redistributed,  there  were  two  church- 
members  in  Salonicn;  in  1887  a  church  was  or- 
ganized with  10  members.  There  are  now  more 
than  25  regular  members,  besides  10  who  com- 
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mtiue  with  us  regularly.  Tiiore  nre  a  Bible 
depot  aud  3  colporleurH  wlio  help  disseniinute 
the  Inith.  We  are  urged  to  ()i)eti  sc^iiools,  au<l 
hiive  no  dilHcult^  in  obtaining  houses,  wliieh 
was  onee  ahnost  iiniiossiblc.  .Sir.  Sampson  is  a 
member  of  the  Lileiary  t'bil),  composed  en- 
tii-ely  of  Greeks,  in  this  city  (Saloniea),  and 
Mrs.  Sampson  of  tlie  Jiadies'  Society  for  llie 
Poor,— both  by  election.  .Monthly  meetings  of 
Ciiristian  workers,  organized  in  IWU,  liave  suc- 
ceeded ndmiriibly,  and  done  more  than  anj-- 
tliing  else  to  awaken  and  sustain  an  interest  ni 
the  work  generally.  TIk^  meml)eis  of  th(! 
chiu'ch  all  attend  prayer-meeting  regularly,  and 
take  active  i>art  in  |)rayii)g  and  speaking. 
Tliey  all  contribute  with  commendable  liber- 
ality to  the  clnircb,  and  all  have  family  worship. 
They  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  Sabbalh-scbool,  leaving 
the  evangelist  free  for  other  work  in  the  cit}' 
ami  out  of  it," 

.I.\i'AN  MissiioN.  Stations,  Koclii,  Xagoya, 
Tokusliima,  Okazaki. — This  mission  was  estab- 
lished near  (he  end  of  the  year  1NH.5,  by  Messrs. 
(iriiman  and  .McAlpine,  The  Presbyterian  mis- 
sions of  Kurop(!  and  .Vmerica  act  jointly  in  a 
council  known  as  "  The  (-'ouncil  of  I'nited  Jlis- 
sions."  Hy  the  advice  of  this  council  the  new 
missionaries  .settled  at  Kochi,  an  important  city 
on  the  island  of  Shikoku. 

Kochi. — This  city  is  in  the  province  of  Tosa, 
one  of  the  leading  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
the  one  which  through  her  liberty-loving  citi- 
zens has  played  an  important  i)art  in  tlie  marvel- 
lous changes  that  have  taken  place  in  .lapan  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  Leading  statesmen,  such 
as  C'ount  Itagaki,  warmly  welcomed  the  new 
missionaries  and  palroni/.ed  their  schools.  With 
such  auspicious  sini-oimdings  this  mission 
(named  the  "McPheeters  Mission"  in  memory 
of  the  Hev.  Dr.  S.  IJ.  McPheeters)  was  opene(l, 
and  its  success  has  surpassed  even  the  most  san- 
guine lioiies  of  its  friends.  In  January,  1880, 
active  work  was  begun  in  Kochi.  where  u  small 
body  of  native  Christians  already  existed.  In 
one  year  this  band  was  more  than  doubled,  and 
ttie  membership  of  this  vigorous  young  church 
has  now  grown  to  about  (iOO.  The  congrega- 
tion has  bnilt,  without  foreign  aid,  a  conuiiodi- 
ous  hou.se  of  worship,  capable  of  .seating  700 
persons,  and  supports  its  own  native  pastor. 
From  Kochi  as  a  centre  the  missionaries  visit 
some  twenty  places  in  the  surrounding  country, 
where  they  preach  the  gospel  to  large  and  at- 
tentive audiences.  In  most  of  these  out-stations 
there  is  now  preaching  once  ii  moiUh.  When 
there  is  no  evangelist  iiresent,  the  Christians 
gatlier  for  Uible-,st\idy  on  the  Sabt)ath.  At 
Susaki,  the  second  city  of  the  province,  and  at 
Aki,  on  the  road  from  Kochi  to  Tokusliima, 
the  work  is  specially  enco\iraging,  and  strong 
churches  are  being  gathered. 

Nagoj'n. — This  is  a  large  city  of  2.50,000  in- 
liabit!Uil,s,  It  is  situated  on  the  Hay  of  Owari,  on 
the  southenslern  coast  of  the  island  of  >('ip])on. 
This  important  field  having  been  transferred  to 
the  Presbyterians  by  tlie  Reformed  ( Dutch)  Hoard 
in  theantnmn  of  1887,  .Mr.  McAl])ineat once  be- 
gan work  there.  The  plain  of  Nagoya  teems  with 
avast  poi)ulati()n.  and  is  studded  with  numerous 
villages  and  towns  vet  unreached  by  Christian 
Inlluenccs.  The  stringency  maintained  by  Jap- 
anese oflicials  iu  reference  to  passports  has  pre- 
vented the  missionaries  from  laboring  in  this 
e.\teu8ive  field  as  effectively  as  they  could  wish. 


Nevertheless,  at  Midznuo,  seven  miles  from 
Nagoya,  a  church  with  50  members  was  or- 
ganized in  October,  1889.  In  the  city  of  Na- 
goya itself  the  obstacles  to  progress  have  been 
many,  since  this  city  is  a  great  liuddhist  strong- 
hold". Nevertheless,  after  three  years  of  faith- 
ful and  j)atienl  seed-sowing,  the  missionaries 
are  beginning  to  reap  the  harvest.  Here  also, 
as  in  most  other  Japanese  missions,  successful 
school  work  is  done  by  members  of  the  mis- 
sion. 

Tokusliima.— This  city  of  60,000  inhabitants 
is  the  largest  and  most  important  on  the  island 
of  Shikoku.  The  gospel  had  never  been 
preached  to  these  Ihonsands  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  station  by  Messrs.  Hrowii  and 
Cnminingiu  1889.  A  church  has  been  organ- 
ized with  encouraging  prospects.  (See  Toku- 
shiina,) 

Okazaki.— In  the  beginning  of  1890  Mr.  Ful- 
ton of  the  Nagoya  station  o])ened  a  new  sta- 
tion at  Okazaki,  a  city  of  S.^OOO  inhabitants, 
situated  in  the  great  plain  of  Nagoya,  and 
some  !i()  miles  distant  from  that  city.  lie  re- 
ports the  work  here  as  full  of  promise. 

Akhica  -Mission.  —  For  many  years  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  (,'liiirch  hail  clierished  a 
desire  to  plant  a  mission  in  .Vfrica.  During  the 
latter  |)art  of  his  life,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  l.eigliton 
Wilson,  the  father  of  the  mission  work  of  his 
church,  and  who  had  himself  labored  nearly 
twenty  years  in  Africa,  earnestly  laid  this  matter 
before  the  (Jeneral  Assembly;  but  various  obsta- 
cles prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  heart's 
desire  until  he  had  passed  to  his  rest.  In  the 
mind  of  the  Soulhern  Church  there  was  im 
abiding  conviction  that  because  of  the  large 
Negro  population  within  her  own  hounds  she 
was  specially  called  of  Providence  to  undertake 
this  work.  Accordingly,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
General  A  ..c  iibly  in  1889,  the  E.vecutive  Com- 
mit lee  of  Foreign  Missions  was  directed  to  take 
stei)s  looking  to  the  opening  of  the  long-con- 
templated inis,sion  in  the  "  Dark  Continent." 
Early  in  1890  the  Rev,  Samuel  N.  Lapslcy 
(white),  of  the  S^'iiod  of  Alabama,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  II.  Sheppard  (colored),  of  Atliinta,  Ga., 
were  commissioned  and  sent  forthwith  instruc- 
tions to  found  a  new  mission  in  the  Congo  Free 
State.  The  appointment  of  Sir.  Sheppard  (who 
lias  already  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable 
worker)  was  of  special  interest,  since  he  was 
the  first  fruits  of  a  long-cherished  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  in  the  Southern  Church  to  see 
some  of  this  ra<(!  bearing  the  gospel  to  the  land 
of  their  forefathers,  lie  was  also  the  lirst- 
fru'ts,  in  this  direction,  of  the  Theological 
Se.iiinary  in  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  which  liad 
been  establi.shed  some  j-ears before  by  the  South- 
tliern  Presbyterian  Church  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  training  a  colored  mini.strv.  Pro- 
ceeding first  to  Kngland,  and  then  to  Hru.ssels 
in  Helgium,  they  received  every  encouragement 
and  a,ssislance  in  preparation  for  their  work. 
King  Leopold  liim.'ielf  granted  Mr.  Lapslcy  a 
))er,sonal  interview,  in  wjiich  he  exiiressed  the 
deepest  interest  in  his  mission.  They  have  gone 
as  pioneers,  with  instructions  that  their  station 
be  sutliciently  separated  from  other  missions  to 
give  it  the  chaiaclerof  a  tlioronghly  independ- 
ent work.  They  were  instructed  to  seek  a  lo- 
cality as  healthy  as  (lossible,  on  some  high- 
lands removed  from  the  coast,  and  j-et  not  too 
distant  from  the  bases  of  supplies.  The  lives 
of  these  young  missiumiries  have  been  gra- 
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clously  preserved  tliiis  far,  nnd  tlioy  have  done 
a  sucfcssfiil  work  ill  prospectini;  on  tlie  Upper 
Coiifiio  iiiul  its  liiiiic  triliuiary,  tlie  Kiissiii.  At 
last  iiecoiinis  they  hud  not  yet  foimd  a  suita'ole 
locution  I'lir  tluir  iiiission,  Thi'v  have  been 
most  liiiidly  received  hy  llie  Eiifrlisii  and  Amer- 
ican ini>sioiiHri('s  iilicady  laboiinj,'  on  the 
Congo.  Tile  Kxecutive  ('oniiniltee  contem- 
plates sendinir  a  considerable  reinl'oiceinenl  to 
this  mission  (liirinj;  the  year  18U1. 

PrentWIt'iM'}'  (in  Uritish  India),  one  of  the 
chief  adiiiiiiislnitive  divisions  of  Hritish  fndia, 
of  wiiich  lliere  are  three:  Bengal,  Honibay,  niui 
Madias.  In  tlie  two  latter  the  government  is 
conducted  by  a  goveinor,  appointed  by  tlu; 
crown,  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council 
in  matters  of  adniini.straiion.  and  by  a  legisla- 
tive council  in  making  laws  and  regulations. 
The  local  goveininent,  tlius  constituted,  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  governor-general 
and  viceroy  of  India.  The  Bengal  presidency, 
iiiucli  the  largest  of  the  three,  has  no  governor 
and  executive  council,  but  is  subdivided  into 
several  provinces,  each  with  a  lieutenant- 
governor  or  chief  coiiimis,sioiier  at  its  head,  who 
IS  appointed,  not  by  the  crown,  but  by  the 
governor-general  of  India.  See  under  the  titles 
Bengal  Presidency,  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
Madras  Presidency. 

Pretoriu,  a  town  in  Central  Transvaal, 
South  Africa,  northwest  of  Wakkerstroom. 
Jli.ssion  station  of  the  Berlin  Evangelical  !Mis- 
sionary  Society  (18S6);  1  missionary,  11  native 
helpers,  3  out-stations,  605  clnirch-members. 
S.  P.  G.,  1  missionary.  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Society;  4  missionaries,  2  native 
helpers,  H  chapels (1  English),  120 native  ehurch- 
nienibers,  8  schools,  97  scholars. 

Primitive  IWetliodiHt  IWiNsioiiary 
Sot'iely.  Headquarters,  Primitive  Metboil- 
ist  Book  Itooni,  Sutton  Street,  Commercial 
Itoad,  George'sin-the-East,  London.  —  The 
Primitive  Melfhodists  are  a  body  which  arose  in 
England  in  1810.  Finding  themselves  gaining 
strength,  they  organized  in  18-i;5-44  a  foreign 
missionary  society,  adopting  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia  as  their  fields  of  labor. 
Since  that  time  they  have  strengthened  their 
mission  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and 
their  work  has  met  with  .success;  but  some 
years  after  it  was  started  they  transferred  their 
Canadian  .stations  to  the  JletlKxlist  Church  of 
the  Dominion,  which  has  since  carried  on  the 
work.  These  home  and  colonial  missions  were 
the  only  ones  carried  on  by  this  Society  until 
1869.  In  that  year  a  vessel  named  the  "  El- 
giva,"  trtuling  between  Liverpool  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  touched  at  Fernando  Po,  a 
Spanish  colony  in  the  (Julf  of  Guinea.  The 
captain  and  carpenter  of  this  ship  were  good 
men,  members  of  the  Primitive  Jlethodist 
Church  of  Liverpool,  and  dnringtheir  short  slay 
at  the  island,  Jlr.  Hands,  the  carpenter,  called 
together  as  many  people  as  he  could,  and  held  a 
prayer-meeting  with  them.  T'  i  found  a  few  con- 
verts who  had  joined  the  En  <li  Baptist  Church, 
before  the  Spanish  autlionties  had  expelled 
Mr.  Saker,  the  missionary,  from  the  island,  and 
these  people  welcomed  Mr.  Hands  most  eagerly, 
and  begged  him  to  stay  and  teach  them,  since  a 
change  m  the  Spanish  law  now  made  this  pos- 
sible. He  could  not  do  this,  of  course,  but 
promised  to  try  and  send  them  a  missionary 


when  he  should  have  returned  home.  Upon 
his  having  submitted  the  ajipeal  of  these  peojile 
to  the  ^(issionaiy  Coininittec  of  the  Primitive 
.MethodisI  Connexion,  that  body,  after  careful 
consideration,  granted  the  re(|ucsl,  and  in  18T0 
sent  two  missionaries,  Revs.  H  W.  Burnett  and 
II.  Hoe,  Willi  llieir  wives,  to  oinn  a  station  at 
Santa  Isabel,  the  chief  town  ef  the  island. 
'I'liey  nut  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  at  once 
began  work.  In  I87"l  Kev.  I),  T.  Maylott 
joined  them,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  open 
a  new  station  along  the  west  coast.  The  ))laii 
met  with  somcdillicullies,  but  in  187;i  George's 
(or  San  Carlos)  Bay  was  occujiied. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Maylott  in  this  mission 
was  thelicv.  W.  N.  Barleycorn,  one  of  the  lirst 
converts  of  Sania  Isabel,  and  his  work  among 
the  IJubis  was  very  successful,  the  lirst  convert 
of  the  west  mission  being  baptized  in  1HT4. 

The  woik  at  Santa  Isabel  bad  grown  so  much 
that  several  new  missionaries  had  been  sent  (uit 
and  a  station  had  been  opened  at  Banni  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  that  island,  and  thither  in  1884 
Mr.  Barlejconi  was  removed,  and  remained  for 
a  short  time:  but  ditlictilties  with  the  Spanish 
authorities  made  his  return  to  George's  Bay 
nece.ssarv.  N'o  new  stations  have  recently  been 
occupied,  but  a  sieam-launch  has  been  started, 
which  runs  between  F"'eriiaiido  Po  and  the 
mainland,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  island, 
touching  at  various  points,  and  carrying,  be- 
sides the  pa.s.sengers,  all  the  mail  and  freight  of 
the  mission  and  of  the  government  otticials.  At 
present  there  are  in  the  mission  3  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, 1  native  missionary,  3  other  helpers, 
3  chapels,  120  communicants,  3  schools,  13 
teachers,  138  scholars.  These  missions  have 
been  steadily  growing,  although  the  hostility  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  trouble  with 
the  civil  authorities  have  often  caused  serious 
annoyance.  But  of  late  a  better  under.sianding 
with  Spain  has  been  established,  and  arrange- 
ments for  increased  educational  advantages 
have  been  made,  and  the  woik  bids  fair  to  in- 
crease both  in  extent  and  usefulness. 

South  Africa. — In  1809  an  appeal  for  help 
came  to  the  Missionary  Committee  from  Ali- 
wal,  North,  a  town  and  district  in  Cape  Colouj", 
bordering  on  the  Orange  Free  Slate.  The  coni- 
niiltee  ticcided  to  send  a  missiimary  to  that  lo- 
cality, and  in  1870  Rev  II.  Biickenham  sailed  for 
Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony,  and  travelled  over- 
land to  Aliwal.  Here  he  sellh'd,  at  tirsl  conduct- 
ing his  services  in  a  Dutch  clmreli  w  liich  had 
been  placed  at  his  disposal;  but  in  1871  he  oiiened 
a  Sunday-school  in  a  room  tilled  up  for  that 
purpose,  and  later  commenced  first  an  evening 
and  then  a  day  scIkk)!  for  native  pupils.  Be- 
fore long  a  ciiurch  and  parsonage  were  built, 
and  >lr.  Biickenham  remained  until  1875,  when 
the  Rev.  John  Smith  succeeded  him.  In  1883 
Rev.  .lolin  Watson  was  sent  out,  but  both  he 
and  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  England,  and  the 
present  missionary.  Rev.  G.  E.  Butts,  took 
charge  of  the  work  at  Aliwal  and  its  branch 
station,  Jamestown.  A  native  pastor,  the  Rev. 
John  Alsikinj'a,  a  graduate  of  the  Lovedale  In- 
stitution (see  Lovedale),  is  associated  with  tlie 
missiimary  in  the  work  at  Aliwal,  and  his  labors 
are  proving  most  successful.  A  new  training- 
school  for  native  youths  has  been  openeil, 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  mission  to  make, 
as  far  as  possible,  self-sustaining. 

Zambezi  Mission  — It  had  long  been  a  wish 
of  the  Missionary  Committee  to  send  a  missioQ' 
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ary  party  to  the  Upper  Zambesi,  but  owing  to 
tlie  expurisu  of  pimu'er  work  in  such  u  dilHcMilt 
region,  tliey  had  not  been  able  to  collect  funds 
sulUi'ieut  for  I  lie  purpo!<e. 

In  April,  1889,  however,  the  Ilev.  II.  Bucli- 
enhani  (formerly  missionary  at  Aliwal,  North) 
and  Mrs.  Buckeuham,  witli  liev.  A.  Baldwin 
and  Mr.  J.  Ward,  .sailed  for  Africa,  and  ii  few 
monilis  later  had  gone  from  Cape  Town  to 
Aliwal,  where  they  at  once  began  to  make 
preparations  for  their  journey  to  their  new 
tielil.  Frobal)ly  several  of  the  native  preachers 
at  Aliwal  will  ac(omi)any  them,  and  before 
the  close  of  1890  a  new  mission  of  the  connex- 
ion will  be  begun  at  some  station  (ju  the  Zam- 
bezi. 

Frliieenlowil,  a  town  of  South  Central 
Trinidad,  almost  due  east  of  Sau  Fernando,  and 
southeast  of  Concord.  Mi.ssioii  .station  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada;  2  missiona- 
ries, 1  female  missionary,  63  comnuuiicants,  138 
school-chiliiren. 

Probholingo,  a  town  in  Central  Java, 
southeast  of  Cheribou  and  southwest  of  Sam- 
arang.  Mission  station  of  the  Christian  lie- 
formed  Missionary  Society  (of  Holland),  1867; 
690  ch\irch-members. 

Prouie,  a  city  in  the  district  of  Pegu, 
Hmiua,  India,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  166  miles 
uorth-northwest  of  Bjuigoou.  Climate  temper- 
ate, healthy.  Population,  38,000  Buddhists. 
Language,  Burmese.  Jlission  station  of  the 
Americau  Baptist  Missionary  Union  (1854);  1 
missionary  and  wife,  1  other  lady,  16  native 
helpers,  6  out-stations,  4  chiu'ches,  343  church- 
members,  3  schools,  3()0  scholars. 

Protesttiiit  Episcopal  Church  in 
tlic  United  States,  Domestic  aiiti 
Foreign  missionary  f^ociety.  Head- 
quarters, 'Jl-36  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 
— The  Americau  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
is  indebted  for  its  existence,  under  God,  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Being  a  mission  itself, 
geiuM-ations  passed  before  it  felt  strong  enough 
to  found  missions  on  a  large  scale  either  within 
or  without  its  own  borders;  its  advancement 
being  hindered  by  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
sending  men  to  England  to  be  ordained,  and 
the  prejudices  foUowmg  the  Revolutionary  war. 
However,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
interest  in  missionary  work  became  manifest  in 
the  x\.mericau  Church,  one  of  the  (irimc  movers 
in  the  cause  l)eing  Bishop  Griswold.  who  in 
correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  suggested  that  an 
Ameiican  clergyman  be  sent  out  bj'  that 
Society  into  the  foreign  tield.  The  Knglish  So- 
ciety, however  (1817),  urged  the  formation  of 
an  American  Board,  and  olfered  pecuniary  aid. 
This  advice  was  acted  upon,  and  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  ]Missionary  Society  was  instituted 
in  1830,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Andros  being  the  first 
of  the  American  clergy  to  offer  himself  for  the 
foreign  field. 

Although  organized  in  1820  as  a  Society  it 
was  not  until  1835  that  it  assumed  its  present 
character,  and  became  but  another  name  for  the 
Church  herself.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
administration  of  the  Society's  work  had  been 
committed  to  a  Board  of  Directors,  who  through 
its  Executive  Committee  had  made  sevei'al 
attempts  to  found  missions  in  heathen  lands,  but 
had  only  succeeded  so  for  as  to  appoint  a  lay 


teacher  in  Africa  and  two  clergymen  to  China. 
They  had,  however,  .sent  two  clergymen  to 
Greece  in  1830,  to  labor  among  the  nominal 
Christians  in  that  country.  In  1835  a  change 
was  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Society, 
which  provided  that  the  Society  should  be  con- 
sidered as  '*  comprehending  all  persons  who  are 
members  of  this  church."  This  action  placing 
general  mission  work  immediately  under  the 
direction  of  the  church,  was  hailed  with  euthu- 
.siasm,  the  newly  awakened  interest  being  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  the  marked  increase  in 
the  contrihiilions. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chinch  of 
America.  The  first  missionaries  of  the  church 
were  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Robertson  and  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Hill,  and  their  wives,  who  were  sent  to 
Greece  in  1830;  but  upon  the  reorganization 
of  the  Society  in  1835  the  work  immediately 
began  to  a.ssume  greater  proportions,  and  now  is 
carried  on  in  five  foreign  lands,  where  the  work 
increases  yearly  in  magnitude  and  importance, 
while  the  home  inicrest  is  conlinually  mani- 
fested in  the  generous  contributions  and  gen- 
eral missionary  enthusiasm. 

CousfitHtion  and  Oiyanizatioii. — 
The  Board  of  Missions,  which  meets  trienuially, 
c(msists  of  all  the  bishops,  and  the  members 
for  the  time  being  of  the  House  of  Deputies  to 
the  General  (Convention,  the  delegates  from  the 
Jlissionary  jurisdictions,  the  Boanl  of  Jlana- 
gers,  and  the  Treasurers  of  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  tJommittees.  The  bishops  and  the 
treasurers  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Jlana- 
gers  by  virtue  of  their  respective  ofHces.  There 
are, besides, fifteen  clergymen  and  ttfteen  laymen 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Missions.  Of  these, 
seven  clergymen  and  eight  laymen  serve  as  the 
Committee  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Derelopincut  of  Foreign  Work. — 
The  first  tield  chosen  by  the  Society  immedi- 
ately on  its  organization  was  Africa,  the  tield 
being  one  of  great  promise,  and  opportunities 
being  offered  for  labor,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  The  first  mis- 
sionary was  appointed  in  1833,  but  did  not  go; 
a  second,  appointed  in  1838,  died  after  his  pas- 
sage was  engaged :  and  it  was  not  until  1830  that 
work  was  actually  begun  there,  in  Monrovia, 
where  the  Americjin  (,'olonization  Society  had 
founded  a  colon}'  of  free  colored  people. 

In  1830  Greece  was  chosen  as  a  field  for  the 
work  of  the  Society,  since  it  was  a  nominally 
Christian  country,  but  one  where  general  Chris- 
tian intelligence  and  education  were  sorely 
needed.  Athens  was  ilecided  upon  as  the  most 
favorable  point  for  location,  for  by  its  central 
position  in  regard  to  the  whole  Greek  popula- 
tion, its  facilities  for  communication  with  them, 
and  its  healthj'  climate,  it  promised  to  be  an 
eligible  missionary  station. 

The  cause  of  missions  in  China,  which  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Church  has  assumed  such 
important  proportions,  was  indebted  for  its 
initial  impulse  to  the  devoted  zeal  of  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Foster  Lyde,  who,  though  prevented 
by  his  early  death  from  carrying  into  effect  the 
one  great  longing  of  liis  life,  to  bear  the  gospel 
to  the  Chinese,  inspired  others  with  the  enthu- 
siasm which  gave  rise  to  the  Chinese  mission. 
In  1834  the  Society  voted  to  make  China  a  field 
for  missionary  la1)or,  anil  in  1835  Rev.  F.  R, 
Hanson  and  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Lockwood  were 
accepted  as  laborers  for  that  field. 
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Tlu!  expedition  of  I'ounnodorc  Perry  In  1853, 
foliowed  by  llie  liciily  brtwecii  llu'L'iiitedSliilcs 
and  .liipim  in  18r)4.  and  tlie  openin>;  of  tlie  ports 
of  llaiiodati  and  Hinioda,  opened  .lapan  to  tlie 
introdiietioM  of  Clirisiianity  'I'hroiijrli  llie  tlriii- 
iiess  of  the  Uniicd  Ktates  tonMiil-j,'eiieral,  Town- 
send  Harris,  pernds.sion  to  teaeli  Ciirisiiau 
doctrine  and  liold  Christian  .service  was  se- 
cured, and  iu  iH.Vf  tlie  lirsl  Christian  worsldp 
in  .Iai>aii  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries 
was  lield  at  Consul  Harris's  house.  In  18")9 
Kev.  Messrs.  C.  ,M.  WillianiM  and  .1.  F.iggins, 
the  lirsl  I'roteslant  missionaries  to  .Japan,  were 
sent  there  liy  the  Society  of  the  Protestant  Kpis- 
t'oj>al  Church  of  Anicri<a. 

The  W(irk  in  Haiti  was  due  to  the  interest 
and  lalior  of  llie  Uif^ht  Uev.  .lames  Theo.  Holly, 
a  bishop  of  the  church,  of  African  descent. 
While  ill  deacon's  orders  he  obtained  permis- 
sion of  till,'  Foreign  Coniniiltee  to  e.\aiiiine  the 
Held  in  Haiti,  and  havin<;  been  ordained  a 
pricsi,  ill  IStil  sailed  wiili  a  missionary  colouj'  for 
rortaii-l'rince.  In  IHti'i  the  mission  was  trans- 
ferred lo  the  Society  of  the  I'rotestnut  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  became  one  of  their  lields  of 
active  labor. 

China. — The  China  ^lissioii  dates  from  the 
landiiif;  at  Canton  of  the  Uev.  Messrs.  Hanson 
and  Lockwood  in  18;i5.  They  proceeded,  how- 
ever, to  .lava,  to  labor  there,  ■<<  Matavia,  among 
the  Chinese.  The  third  missionary,  the  J{ev. 
\V.  .1.  Boone,  M.D. ,  reached  Hatavia  in  18i!7. 
In  February,  18-10,  he  really  began  work  on 
Chinese  soil,  by  the  ojiening  of  a  station  at 
Araoy.  Four  years  later  he  was  coii.secrated  as 
the  lirst  liishop  of  the  Anglican  comniiinioii  iu 
China.  In  1845  the  mission  moved  from  Anioy 
to  Shanghai,  and  in  1840  ^Mr.  Kong  Chai  Wong, 
afterward  a  clergyman,  was  baiiiized,  the  first 
convert,  on  Easier  Day.  Since  his  baptism  the 
work  has  spread  marvellously,  gradually  gain- 
ing ground  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior. 
In  1800  the  plan  of  opening  tlie  work  in  the 
interior  was  carried  into  ellect,  and  two  mis- 
sionaries and  their  wives,  after  some  diffleulty, 
succeeded  in  fairly  establishing  a  station  at 
Chefoo.  In  1808  another  station  was  opened 
in  Wuchang,  capital  of  the  province  of  Ilupeh, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  from  which 
point  a  population  of  1,200,000  could  be  reached. 
Tlie  work  now  carried  on  in  thirty-one  stations 
is  educational,  evangelistic,  and  medical,  and 
is  scattered  over  the  northern  and  central  part 
of  the  vast  empire. 

.Japan.— This  mission  was  established  in  1859 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  C.  M.  Williams  and  .1.  Lig- 
gins,  wlio  were  the  first  Protestant  missionaries 
to  settle  in  the  empire.  The  first  baptism  was 
reported  in  1860.  The  work  for  the  lirst  lifteeu 
years  of  the  mission  was  little  more  than  learn- 
ing the  language,  so  great  was  the  opposition 
experienced  from  the  government  and  the  bit- 
ter feeling  on  the  part  of  the  jieople.  Hut  iu 
1873  occnirrcd  the  removal  of  the  edicts  against 
the  Christians,  and  the  release  from  imprison- 
ment and  the  return  from  banishment  of  thou- 
sands of  native  Chrisliaiis;  and  from  this  time 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  without  danger  or 
interruption.  Until  1874  the  .Japan  Mission  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bisho|)  of  China, 
but  in  that  year,  owiti";  to  the  increased  extent 
of  both  ticlds,  it  was  decided  to  separate  them 
into  two  dioceses.  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams,  then 
Bishop  of  China,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  .la- 
pan,  and  a  new  bishop  set  over  Chuiu.    The 


work  is  carried  r-  ''^  '»'■'•"••)  and  Osaka,  and  the 
towns  in  the  vicinity  of  each.  .Japan  is  a 
luomisiiig  lield,  and  lliere  is  great  need  of 
workers,  the  principal  dillicully  llie  mission  has 
had  lo  contend  with  being  the  lack  of  a  sutU- 
cieiil  stall  of  capable  missionaries. 

ilAiri.— The  Hoard's  coiineclion  with  Haiti 
dates  from  1805,  when  llie  linancial  responsi- 
liililv  for  the  work  at  Portau-Priiiee,  carried  on 


hy  Uev.  .1.  Theodore  Holly,  was  transfeired  by 

elv.     It 
was  conducted  from  that  time  until  1874  as  a 


the  Amcricaii  Church  .Missionary  Sociel> 


mission,  when  the  church  in  Haiti  was  recog- 
ni/cd  under  certain  condilions  by  the  (ieiieral 
Conveiuion,  and  Dr.  Holly  conscciiiled  as  its 
first  bishop.  The  work  bus  been  constantly 
hindered  liy  tire,  war,  pc-tilence,  and  famine: 
yet,  considering  the  very  limiled  resources  at 
any  lime  at  the  coinmand  of  the  bishop,  the 
work  has  liccn  exceedingly  successful.  Hy  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Hishops  lakin  in  188(j,  the 
church  in  Haiti  was  rcorgiiiii/.cd  as  an  inile- 
IH'iident  church,  lint  nevertheless  regular  assist- 
ance is  given  hy  the  Society  lo  it  as  a  church 
in  communion 'with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Akuica.— The  mission  work  of  this  church 
in  Africa  is  conlinetlto  the  Republic  of  liiberia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  .1.  M.  Tliompson  (colored),  resid- 
ing at  .Monrovia,  were  the  tirst  persons  em- 
l>loyed  by  tlie  Society.  They  were  ajipointed 
as  missionary  teachers  in  1835,  and  in  ]H'M 
Rev.  Thomas  S.  Savage,  M.D.,  the  lirst  for- 
eign missionary,  landed  at  Cape  I'almas.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  mission  frequent  dif- 
licullies  occurred  between  the  colonists  and  the 
native  "  bushmen,"  and  the  missionaries  and 
niission  properly  were  often  in  danger.  In 
1843  troubles  arose  which  compelled  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Cape  Palmas  to  abandon  the  town 
and  take  refuge  on  a  U.  S.  ship,  and  the  school 
at  Cavalla,  an  out-.station,  had  to  be  closed,  'i'he 
next  year  found  the  work  goiiijj  on  (piietly, 
but  ill  1845  the  disturbances  again  threiilened 
the  niission;  still  in  spile  of  the  iiolilieal 
troubles  there  were  substantial  proofs  of  the 
progress  of  the  mission.  In  1849  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  of  the  first  Episcopal  church 
ediliceof  Liberia,  and  in  18.50  Rev.  John  Payne 
was  appointed  Missionary  Hisliop  of  Cape  Pal- 
mas and  the  i)iirts  adjacent.  The  work  gradu- 
ally extended  its  borders  from  this  time,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  of  financial  trouble 
at  home  during  the  civil  war,  when,  owing  to 
the  reduced  support,  the  niission  was  obliged 
to  discontinue  work  at  some  of  the  stations  and 
curtail  it  at  others.  The  principal  native  tribes 
witli  whom  the  missionaries  come  in  contact 
are  the  Grebos  in  the  northern,  the  Bassas  in 
the  central,  and  the  Veys  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  work  is  now  carried 
on  in  Cape  Mount,  Monrovia,  St.  Paul's  River, 
Hassa,  Sinoe,  Ctipc  Palmas,  and  Cavalla. 

Ghkkce. — Th(^  work  in  Greece  was  begun  at 
Athens  in  1830  by  the  J{cv.  .1.  ,J.  Robertson 
and  the  Rev.  .T.  H.  Hill  and  their  wives.  The 
principle  on  which  the  mission  was  established 
was  that  of  not  attempting  to  make  proselytes, 
or  to  withdraw  the  people  from  their  own 
church,  but  simply  to  spread  scriptural  truth 
among  them  in  the  expectation  that  this  would 
lead  eventualli'  to  the  reformation  of  the 
church  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  work 
was  begun  by  establishing  schools,  and  a  print- 
ing-press set  up  at  Athens,  which  last,  how 
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cvrr,  Imd  to  bo  jjivt'ii  up  on  iirrount  of  llio  ex- 
ju'tisc.  In  IHU7  a  sliiliun  was  licniin  on  the 
isliind  of  (/'icic,  wliicli  Imd  In  lie  jiivcii  ii|i  al  tin; 
end  of  a  few  yoais.  In  IHIil)  the  Ucv.  Dr. 
Uiilx'i'Isun  rcniovL'd  to  ('(insiaiiiini>|il('  with  a 
vii'W  lo  working  specially  an  ion;;  I  lie  liifcivs,  l)ut 
Ilieoliji'cl  nf  I  lie  mission  was  afleiward  extended 
to  tlie  otlier  Eiislern  eliurelies.  Tlie  mission 
in  lireece  is  wliolly  ediiealional;  for  llfly  years 
the  averaije  allt'lKlanee  on  I  lie  seliools  lias  lieen 
live  Imndred,  iiiul  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
more  than  half  of  these  have  tieen  i;irls.  'I'lie 
Wink  is  now  eonliiied  to  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
is  earried  on  liy  .'diss  .Marlon  .Miiii,  assisted  hy 
11  (ireek  teachers  and;!  Oreek  student  teachers, 
the  niimlier  of  scholars  bein.n'  ")1(),  I'M  of  whom 
lire  hoys  and  37-1  girls. 

I*r<»vt'll^>al  VtTnUm.  —  The  Provencal 
lielonii's  to  the  (iiiecolialin  hraiKdi  of  the 
Aryan  family  of  langniiges,  and  is  a  dialect  of 
Sonthern  France.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  aversion  of  the  Scripliires  into 
this  dialect  was  made  liy  Waldo  and  his  dis- 
ciples. A  copy  of  his  version  was  presented  to 
the  l'o|)eat  the  Laterun  t'oiincilof  llTll.  hnt  the 
work  was  (■ondemned  and  prohibited  hy  the 
(..'oniicil  of  Tonlonse  in  lliUi),  because  it  was 
written  in  the  vernacular.  iManj'  copies  were 
in  conseipience  destroyed,  hut  on(^  copy  was 
(•(Miveyed  to  Hngland,  and  deposited  by  t'rom- 
well  in  the  library  of  the  rniversily  of  ('am- 
hriduo.  It  liow  appears  to  be  lost.  There  are, 
however,  .MSS.  e.\Iant  at  dilVerent  libraries, 
which  nniy  be  traced  back  to  one  archetype, 
from  which  all  seem  to  bave  been  made.  Such 
.MSS.  are  the  Dublin,  lh(^  (Jrenoble,  ilu-  Zurich. 
Lyons,  and  Paris.  An  edition  of  the  Gospel  of 
John,  prepared  after  these  MSS.,  was  |)ublislied 
by  Dr.  Gilly  in  1H4S.  The  report  of  the  Uiitish 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  lfS84  makes  the 
following  statement:  At  the  reijuest  of  a  lib- 
eral supporter  interested  in  the  peasantry  of 
(/"annes,  the  same  Society  agreed  to  publish  one 
Gospel  in  the  Cannes  patois,  to  which  the  coun- 
try people  are  attached.  The  work  of  trans- 
latiiig  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  committed  to 
Mons.  Anioiirctli,  ii  student  of  the  University 
of  Paris.  As  the  translation,  however,  was 
found  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  a  version 
of  the  Gospel  of  .Mark  was  prepared  by  Pastor 
Fescjuet  in  the  Langnedoc  dialect  of  the  Can- 
ton La  Salle  St.  Pierre,  Giird.  The  transla- 
tion, which  was  examined  and  revised  by  the 
Itev.  Dr.  Duncan  (^raig  of  Dublin,  was  issued 
by  the  British  Bible  Society  in  1887. 

Province  iVelloNlt'j',  a  strip  of  territory 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  penin.sula,  op- 
posite Penang,  4~>  miles  in  length  with  an  aver 
age  width  of  about  8  miles,  including  a  total 
area  of  270  s(^uare  nules.  It  forms  part  of  the 
settlement  ot  Penang  ((|.v.),  and  with  it  is  a 
part  of  the  Hritish  Colany  of  Straits  Settlements 
Iq.v. ).  The  S.  P.  G.  has  a  station  among  tlie 
71,000  people,  mostly  .Malays. 

Piidiiktitliii  (Poodoocottah.  Piulucotta),  a 
town  in  Madras,  India,  28  miles  .southeast  of 
Trichinopoly;  ia  umisually  clean,  airy,  well 
built;  small,  imt  having  a  flne  mosque,  a  pal- 
ace, and  several  temples.  Popidation,  15,384, 
Hindus,  Mo.slcms,  Christians.  Mis.sion  station 
8.  P.  G.  (1858);  2  native  pastors,  1,547  church- 
members. 

Piiebia,  a  city  in  Jlexico,  76  miles  east- 


soulhcofit  of  Mexico  City,  25  miles  norlheast  of 
the  voleimo  Popocalapetal.  The  .sacred  eilv  of 
Mexico,  containing;  many  religious  and  chari 
table  institutions.  .Mission  station  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch  (North);  2  missionaries,  2 
female  missionaries,  8  native  helpers,  24!tchurcli- 
mendiers.  Kit!  scholars.  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Cliurch  (South);  1  missionary,  1   native  pastor. 

I*ii«>rla  IMala,  a  seapoit  town  of  San  Do- 
mingo, We.-t  Indies,  on  the  north  coast,  '.00 
miles  northiiorthwcsi  of  Santo  Domingo  '  ,'ily. 
Population,  li.OOd.  It  lies  on  the  sIomc  of  a 
mountain  by  the  shore  of  a  crescent  slia|ied  bay. 
The  harb(jr  has  good  anchorage,  but  shallows 
rapidly  towards  the  shore.  .Mission  station  of 
llic  Baptist  .Missionary  Society;  1  missionarv, 
77  churcliinend)ers,  ;!7  day-scholars,  140  Sab- 
bath-scholars. 

IMii^ah  (Hiitish  India),  one  of  the  live 
lirovinccs  going  to  make  up  tin'  presidency  ot 
Bi'iigal,  in  India.  It  is  the  most  northerly  of 
all  the  territories  of  lliiaiiistan;  its  highest 
nortliern  jioint  is  in  latitude  'i't  ,  its  most  south- 
ern, 27  '  ;!!! .  Its  limits  of  last  longitude  are  09' 
;!5'  and  78'  1!5 .  The  tirca  of  that  portion  of  it 
mider  British  administration  is  10(!,0:!2  sijuare 
miles;  popuhition  (1881),  18,8,")0.4;{7.  But  t hero 
are  114  native  stales  whose  territory  is  jnter- 
ininglcd  with  lliat  of  the  British  possessions — 
all  ol  which  arc  under  the  political  supervision 
of  the  Pimjab  Government,  though  each  basils 
own  native  chief  (.sec  article  Native  Stales,  where 
these  relations  are  e.\plained  more  al  length), 
and  the  area  of  tliese  swells  the  total  area  of  the 
P;mjab  to  142,440  siiiiare  miles,  and  its  aggre- 
,gate  po|)ulalioii  lo  22,712,120.  The  Punjab  is 
governed  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  governor  general  and 
viceroy  of  India.  The  province— British  and 
native  together— comprises  one  tenth  of  the 
territorial  extent  and  furnishes  one  eleventh  of 
the  whole  popidation  of  all  India.  It  contains 
one  fourth  of  the  Mohammedan  i)opulatii  n,  but 
only  one  twentieth  o(  the  Hindu.  The  name 
means  "  Five  Waters,"  and  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  its  territory  is  intersected  by  five  great 
Himalayan  livers;  these  are  the  Sutlej,  the 
Beas,  the  Ravi,  the  Chenah,  and  the  Jhelum. 
The  Indus  River,  into  which  these  all  (low,  and 
which  runs  near  the  western  (political)  bound- 
ary, and  the  Jumna,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
eastern  (ix)litieal)  boundary,  descrilie  a  course 
outside  the  territory  lo  which  the  name  was 
originally  given;  but  that  name  has  recently 
been  made  lo  cover  the  entire  province  placeil 
under  the  administration  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. On  the  north  the  Punjab  extends  lo  the 
great  range  of  the  Himalayas,  and  on  its  north- 
western corner  extends  into  that  area  where  the 
Himalayas  unite  in  vast  mountain  masf,es  with 
the  other  immense  ranges  of  Central  A.sia. 
North  and  northeast  it  touches  the  independent 
kingdom  of  (,'ashmir,  and  also  the  fro/itier  of 
(;hinese  Tibet.  South  it  touches  Sind  and 
Rajpulana;  and  on  the  west  it  comprises  a  part 
of  thcTraiis-Indus  territory  extending  tothe  Su- 
leiman Mouiilaiiis,  which  run  north  and  south- 
west of  that  river,  and  finiii  the  boundary  be- 
tween British  po.s.se.ssions and  those  of  Afghan- 
istan in  the  north,  and  Baluchistan  in  tlie  south. 
The  famous  Kliylier  I'n.ss  extends  through  tlieso 
mountains  and  is  the  nalnral  door-way  from 
India  into  Afglianistan,  or  from  the  countries 
of  the  northwest  into  India,  and  it  was  through 
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lliix  puss  ihnl  ilic  fiuly  Aryan  invaders  must 
liiivc  (iilfrcd  liidiii,  from  whom  arc  dcs.-ciKk'd 
\\w  present  Hindu  rucf,  and  wliosi'  tiirlicsi  re- 
ligious Hyslcm  lias  dcvtlopcd  into  the  sui|ni>.inj; 
and  cumbrous  growtli  of  Hinduism  iind  Ituddli- 
ism,  Lafer,  tlirougii  lliai  same  pass,  came 
Ale.\an(ier  llie(}real  ami  Ids  armies.  In  the  101  h 
ifnd  I  Itli  eeiiliiriesof  iiur  era.  and  laler.  the  Mo- 
liMUunedan  invaders,  who  in  time  exlemled  the 
sway  of  Islam  over  the  whole  of  India,  and 
founded  j^reat  dynasties  whose  ruins  e.xi.st  at 
Delhi,  at  A,ij;i'a,  at  llaidarahad,  at  Kijapur  and 
els<'wliere,  threaded  the  same  delilc;  Init  the 
Knjllish — the  last  and  fireatest  eonciuerors  of 
India — eanu'  through  another  entrance,  even  by 
the  gateways  of  the  sea. 

Thus  the  history  of  the  Ptmjab  is  of  exceed- 
ing variety  and  interest.  So  extensive  ami  so 
various  is  it,  that  it  must  here  be  left  almost 
wholly  tuitonelied.  Sulliee  it  to  siiy  that  here 
was  the  original  Indian  home  of  the  Aryans; 
here  the  Vedie  rites  were  first  practiced,  and 
here  probably  the  Vedas  written;  here  llimlui.sm 
began  its  development;  and  heneedid  the  Hindu 
race,  as  it  swelled  to  larger  size  and  power, 
emer,ge  for  the  eonciuest  tirst  of  the  great  Gan- 
getie  valley,  and  then  of  all  the  Deecan 
and  Soul  hern  India.  The  beginning  of  this 
Hindu  historj'  cannot  be  later  than  loOO  ji.c, 
and  nniy  be  earlier.  Here  also  the  Moham- 
medan power  in  India  tirst  took  root.  Lahore 
was  the  lirst  Mohammedan  capila'i,  after  a  time 
Delhi  was  occupied  as  their  imperial  city,  and 
later  still  Agra,  by  a  few  of  the  Mogul  emperors 
in  the  10th  and  ifth  centuries. 

The  city  of  Delhi,  which  indeed  lies  otitside 
of  the  natural  area  of  the  Punjab,  though  now 
■within  its  political  area,  stands  lai  the  site  of 
Tndraprasiha,  a  prehistoric  Hindu  capital,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  said  to  go  back  to  the 
15t)i  century  it.c.  Lahore,  which  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  Punjab  (population  in  1881, 
149,3(10),  was  founded  |)robably  early  in  our  era, 
but  became  the  capital  of  the  early  Moham- 
medan emperors,  and  grew  greatly  in  size  and 
importance  under  their  sway.  Amrit.sar  is  the 
chief  city  of  the  Sikh  religion  (popidation 
151,896).  Early  in  the  16th  century  there  flour- 
ished one  Haba  Nanak,  who  was  born  near  La- 
hore, and  who  taught  a  pure  form  of  Jlonolhe- 
ism — devotion  was  due  to  God  alone;  forms  were 
of  small  account;  both  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
worship  was  acceptable.  He  gained  a  large 
following,  and  a  succession  of  teachers  or  (7»r«« 
pcrpetinited  his  leadership  among  the  people. 
Their  power  became  so  great  that  it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  jMohammedan  emperors,  who 
tindertook  to  quell  the  rising  sect.  Jleantime 
Amritsar  had  been  founded,  and  the  temple — 
the  sacred  centre  of  Sikhism — had  been  built. 
The  Sikhs— as  tlie_v  were  cidled,  meaning  "  Dis- 
ciples"  of  Nanak",  their  lirst  guru — suffered 
greatly  for  several  generations,  and  were  several 
times  tiefeated  in  battle;  but  in  the  last  centtiry, 
as  the  Moslem  power  grew  weaker,  theirs  grew 
stronger,  and  during  the  last  quarterof  the  last 
century  they  were  virtually  masters  of  the  Pun- 
jab. Early  in  the  present  century  Ranjit  Singh, 
an  able  adventurer  of  this  .sect,  assumed  the 
headship,  and  consolidated  the  power  of  his 
people  into  a  strong  kingdom,  with  Lahore  as  its 
capital  He  made  a  treaty  with  the  British, 
whose  power  by  that  lime  bad  crept  up  near  to 
the  confines  of  the  Punjab.  But  his  successors 
made  inroads  on  British  territory,  with  the 


inovltai,.o  result  of  war,  defeat,  and  tinallv 
annexation  It  was  in  1849  that  the  Punjali 
was  Hnally  made  a  part  of  the  Knglish  do 
miidoiis.  The  treaty  was  signed  by  t lie  young 
king  of  the  I'unjidi,  the  Sliiharaja  Dlinlip 
Singh.  Among  oilier  thinirs,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  famous  diamond  Kohiniir  should  be 
given  u|)  to  the  (jueen,  and  it  has  sini  e  reposed 
neacefiilly  among  Ihr  Majesty's  crown  jewels. 
The  MahuniJM  reciivcd  a  pension,  and  re- 
tired to  Kiiglaiid,  wlu'i'e  be  settled  down  as  an 
Knglish  iiobleimm.  l.altcily  he  has  engaged 
in  intrigues  against  the  government,  of  which 
he  now  professes  himself  n  peiilant.  After  the 
mutiny  the  Punjab  was  made  u  lieutenant - 
governorship.  Tlie  history  of  its  connection 
with  the  great  mutiny  nee(l  not  hen,'  de'  liii  us. 
It  must  be  enough  to  say  that,  throng'  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  chief  Knglish  ollieials,  tb<  ebcllioii 
was  promptly  quelled  and  it  was  po.ssilnetosend 
ell'ectiveaid'from  that  province  to  the  assistance 
of  the  English  army  operating  against  the  muti- 
neers at  l)»'lhi. 

(la.ssifyiiig  the  people  bj'  religions,  nearly  56 
Tier  cent  "are  Mohammedans;  about  ilH  per  cent 
Hindus;  nearly  6  per  cent  Sikhs.  In  rouml 
numbers,  tlien^  are  10,500,000  Mohammedans, 
7,lH)t),0(lO  Hindn.s,  and  1,000,000  Sikhs.  These 
were  the  figures  of  1881.  There  are  nearly 
86,000  Jains,  and  over  33,000  Christians,  of 
whom  less  tjian  4,000  in  1881  were  natives. 
The  number  is  considerably  greater  now.  The 
preponderance  of  Mohammedans  is  explained 
jiarlly  by  the  fact  of  early  and  long  Moham- 
medan jiossession  of  the  Piuijab  by  rulers  of 
that  faith  las  just  described),  and  partly  by  its 
propiiupiilj-  to  tint  Mohammedan  countries  on 
the  northwest, whence  immigration  is  so  easily 
accomplished.  Peshawar  is  the  city  of  next 
importance  to  those  already  named.  It  stands 
west  of  the  Indus,  in  that  part  of  the  Punjab 
which  was  once  Afghan  territory.  Its  po]>ula- 
tion  was  nearly  80,()0()  in  1881.  It  is  the  chief 
station  on  the  iiortliwest  frontier,  and  its  prox- 
imilj'  to  the  territory  of  Afghanistan,  peopled 
with  its  wild  and  violent  mountain  clans,  makes 
it  one  of  much  importance. 

The  people  of  the  Punjab  are  largely  agricul- 
turists. A  sixth  of  the  population  of  British 
Punjab  is  thus  ret mned— over 3,000,000.  The 
commercial  and  artisan  classes  number  nearly 
1,500,000.  The  rainfall  is  slight;  in  some  parts 
of  the  province  artilicial  irrigation  is  resorted  to 
with  good  results.  The  rivers  swell  with  the 
melting  of  the  mountain  snows,  and  when  they 
subside  leave  well-watered  strips  of  alluvial  land 
enriched  with  the  fresh  deposits  of  each  season. 
Education  is  in  a  tolerably  forward  .state.  It  is 
stimulated  somewhat  by  the  existence  of  the 
Punjab  University,  which  dates  only  from  1882, 
with  which  a  nuinber  of  colleges  are  afflliated. 
In  1883-4  there  were  2,227  schools  of  all  grades 
in  operation,  with  125,906  pupils;  348  of  these 
schools  were  for  girls,  and  the  attendance  at 
them  was  10,588.  The  language  of  the  Hindus 
is  Punjabi— allied  to  Hindi.  Hindustani  and 
Persian  are  used  by  the  Mohammedans.  The 
Afghans  speak  Pasfitu. 

Alissionary  work  in  this  province  began  in 
1834.  The  American  Presbyterians  were  first 
on  the  ground,  and  their  earliest  station  was  at 
Lwllana,  where,be8ide8  the  usual  work  of  preach- 
ing, schools  were  at  once  begun,  and  a  printing- 
press  established,  from  which  have  since  issued 
multitudes  of  books  and  tracts,  including  Bibli- 
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ciil  Iriiiisliiiioiis.  Miiiiy  otlicr  nliicrs  Imvo  sliioo 
been  (Hciiplcd.  Tin:  Clmicli  >liNMioimry  Soficly 
occupied  AiiirilMiii- ii'  IH'il.  In  IHTOIIml  Society' 
l)cf,'iiii  II  llicol()i;iciil  Hcliooi  111  Liilioic  for  Iniiii- 
inj{  unlive  prciiclicrs,  wliicli  uiis  Hit.'  Ilrsl  mcIiooI 
of  tlio  ^'ort  in  Iniliii,  it  Is  siiid,  to  inclinlc 
Ih.'lifcw  luiil  New  Testiunenl  (Ji('ci<  in  tlie 
cnniciiluni  of  sliidv  for  imtivtM'iiristiun  sl\i- 
(IciilH,  Hev.  T.  \'iil|iy  Freiicli,  iiflcrwnnlM  tlio 
lirsl  Hisliop  of  Liiliore,  was  llie  liiHt  iirincipiil 
of  tlie  Mcliooj,  wliicli  lid  conducted  witli  fireiit 
success  for  several  yeiirs.  The  siiiiie  Society  Ims 
occupied  several  .stations  in  the  Tninslmlus  ti^'- 
ritory,  us  near  the  line  as  possilile,  with  ii  view 
to  iisini^  then)  as  bases  of  iiiovcinent  upon  till! 
unevaiii.'eli/.e(l  regions  of  Afi;liiiiiisiiiii  and 
Heliicbistan.  Peshawar  was  occi'()ied  in  1X55 
lis  a  centre  of  Afghan  niissionarv  wiak.  'I'lic 
I'tiited  I'lesbytcrians  of  America  1  ave  amission 
ill  the  Punjab,  in  Sialkol,  and  ailloiniii!;  dis- 
tricts. The  Cliiirch  of  Scotland  has  a  si,.' ion  at 
Cliambii.  Several  leper  asylums  huve  I'L'cii 
founded  in  connection  with  oiio  and  aiiotlici  of 
tlies(!  missions,  but  tliesu  aie  now  inanageit  liy 
the  "  .Mission  to  Lepers  in  India"— a  socii  ty 
founded  in  IS"'  '  y  Mr.  W.  (,'.  Uailey,  forme  ly 
connected  Wim  the  (-'hnrcli  of  Scotland's  riis- 
sion,  whose  sympatby  for  Iheso  uilfortui.ateH 
was  profoundly  stirred,  and  who  has  devoted 
liiniself  to  the  work  of  ameliorating  their  con- 
dition, liotli  iKMlily  and  spiritual.  His  Society 
lias  asj'liinis  in  many  other  parts  of  India  be- 
sides the  Punjab.  The  Moravians,  \nw  to 
their  instincts  of  .selecting  the  most  dillleult, 
laborious,  and  apparently  iinpromising  fields, 
started  ii  mi.ssion  in  IH.")")  at  Kyelang,  far  up 
among  the  Himalayas,  though  in  IJritish  ter- 
ritory, among  the  Tibetan  monntaineer.s. 
Their  work  has  involved  severe  hardship  and 
nnusuul  self-deuial,  but  it  has  not  been  without 
its  direct  results.  Circumstances  have  impelled 
the  Punjab  mi.ssioniiries  to  labor  among  .Moham- 
medans probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  has 
been  attempted  elsewliere  in  India.  More  than 
half  the  population  being  Mohammedans,  oppor- 
tunities have  been  con.stantly  presented  for 
meeting  them,  which  it  has  not  seemed  right  to 
disregard,  although  there  has  not  been  hope  of 
great  success.  Sevend  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Piiujab  have  studied  th(!  religion  of  Mohammed 
l)rofoundly,  and  have  pnblisiicd  scholarly  works 
in  eliu'idation  of  it,  while  not  neglecting  tlie 
l)reparation  of  other  works  designed  to  com- 
mend (.'hristianity  directly  to  the  Moslems 
them.selves.  Their  labors  have  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  many  Mohammedans,  some  of 
whom  have  become  able  and  fearless  preacliiMs 
of  the  gospel.  The  literary  labors  of  I)r. 
Pfander,  one  of  these  missionaries,  whose  con- 
troversial works  against  Islam  have  won  him 
renown  in  India  as  well  as  without  its  borders, 
deserve  sjieeial  mention;  and  among  tlie  living. 
Rev.  T.  B.  Hughes,  formerly  at  Peshawar,  an(i 
Kev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  late  of  Lodiana,  are  among 
those  who  have  contributed  through  their  writ- 
ings greatly  to  the  comprehension  of  Moliuin- 
niedanism,  and  added  to  the  facilities  of  niis- 
sionaries  who  undertake  to  cope  with  it. 

Puiifabl  or  Sikh  Yeraion.— The  Pun- 
jabi belongs  to  the  ludic  branch  of  the  Aryan 


family  of  languages,  nnd  is  spoken  In  the 
province  of  I'unjab,  North  India.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  liible  into  this  language  was  uiuler- 
laken  by  Seriimpoie  missionaries  at  a  very  early 
jieriod,  and  was  |iiiblislied  in  181 1,  In  Wi\>  n 
second  edition  was  undertaken.  Of  the  Old 
Testament  only  (ienesls  to  Kzekiel  was  trans- 
lated and  published  since  18^0.  A  new  trans- 
lation was  undertaken  by  the  Kev.  J.  Newton 
in  connection  with  .Vinerican  niissionarics,  and 
in  IHi'iO  (ienesis,  Ivxudus,  the  P.salms,  and  tlio 
New  Tesliimeni  were  published  by  the  British 
uud  Foreign  Ilible  Society  iit  Lodiaiia. 
(tSjMieimen  verm.    John  3  .  16.) 

Pure  Utrriitiirc  Sorlrly.  Headquar- 
ters, 11  ISnckingham  Street,  Aclelphi,  Sliand, 
London,  W.  ('. — This  Society  was  established 
in  18,54  for  the  piirpo.st;  of  increasing  the  cir- 
culation of  pure  literature  throughout  tho 
United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies.  This  it  en- 
deavors to  effect  (1)  by  the  publication  of  a 
catalogue  of  periodicals,  books,  and  prints 
which  the  committee  consider  useful  and  good; 
(2)  by  grants  from  this  catalogue  of  libraries  at 
lialf-pi'ice:  (3)  by  acting  as  an  agency  for  tho 
.selection  and  distribution  of  desirable  publica- 
tions in  order  to  supply  ]K'rsons,  schools,  and 
institutions,  at  home  and  abroad;  and  (4)  by  cor- 
respondence with  managers  of  publications, 
either  in  prai.se  or  kindly  remonstrance. 

The  Society's  catalogue  now  contains  tho 
names  of  4,548  books,  eacli  of  which  was  care- 
fully c.Yainined  before  being  placed  on  tho 
list.  Library  grants  have  been  made  to  soldiers, 
.sailors,  policemen,  miitual-imnrovemenl  so- 
cieties, etc.,  and  to  tlie  English  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Ilollaiui, 
Denmark,  FgyjH,  Turkey,  A'lstiia,  and  .leru- 
salem.  Similar  grants  have  been  made  to  tho 
t'hanncl  Islands  and  the  British  colonies. 
Books  at  half-price  have  been  granted,  to  the 
value  of  £63,176,  to  7,763  libraries. 

I'liri,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name  in  Bengal,  India,  is  situated  on  tho 
const,  covers  an  area  of  1,871  acres,  and  is  a  city 
of  Uxlging-houses.  Its  ordinary  population 
('J3,0(X))  is  almost  entirely  Hindu,  but  during  the 
great  festivals  of  Jagannath,  which  are  held 
iiere,  there  are  100,000  pilgrims  added  to  the 
ordinaiy  residents. 

Mission  station  of  the  Generrd  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  together  with  Pipli  (q.v.). 
The  work  is  carried  on  principally  in  the  time 
of  the  festivals,  by  means  of  colporteurs  and 
street- preachers. 

I'liruliu,  capital  of  the  Manbhum  district, 
Ben^il,  India.  Population,  5,695.  It  has  good 
public  buildings,  a  hospital,  and  considerable 
trade.  Mission  station  of  the  Gdssner  MissioQ- 
ary  Society;  606  church-members. 
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QneenMown,  n  town  in  Nnrihcnst  Knf- 
fraria,  South  Africa,  northeast  of  Enjiotini  and 
west  of  St.  Mark's  (Tninskci).  Mission  station 
of  tho  8.  P.  G. ;  1  missionary. 

QiierctKro,  a  town  110  miles  northwest  of 
Mexico  ("ity.  t'enlnil  Mexico,  silimted  on  a 
]>ialeati  anion;;  liills  6,t)(M»  feet  lii^'h,  and  sepa- 
rated  from  ils  sid)url)s  l)v  a  small  stream.  The. 
streets  are  well  laid  out,  the  lioiises  regular,  imd 
tlie  whole  city  one  of  the  lines!  in  the  reimblic. 
Mission  station  M.  K.  (Church (North);  1  mission- 
ary and  wife,  1  scliool. 

Qiirlfii,  a  town  in  tin  western  part  of 
tlie  Punjab,  India,  west  of  DcraGliazi  Khan 
and  soulliwcstof  Dura  Isnuvil  Klian.  Mission 
station  of  tlic  (;.  31.  S.  among  the  Afgliaiis; 
1  missionary,  1  physician,  13  church-members. 

ijiiloliiin  Version.— TiieQuicluia  belongs 
to  the  Soutli  American  languages,  and  is  used  in 
tlie  iiiten(,r  of  tlie  Argentine  Uepublic.  A  tiiins- 
lalioii  of  111'!  (Jospel  of  .loliii  was  undertaken  by 
the  Rev.  J.  1 1.  OybhonSpilsbury  of  the  South 
American  Missionary  Society,  which  was  ])ub- 
lished  at  Bu  los  Ayres  in  1880  for  llie  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  an  edition  of  1,(K)0 
copies.  Anotlier  edition  was  issued  after  that 
time,  and  up  to  March  31st,  1889,  3,000  copies 
were  disposed  of. 


(Specimen  verse.    John  3 :  16.) 
Pacbacamackca'fichicataml  ruoacuuata    mu- 
nafca,  chay  Zapallay-Churinta  kokcifrca,  tucuy 
paypi  yfUic,  mana  liuofiuuanpao,  ulQay  cauzay- 
tari  aplnanpac. 

<liiilloln,  a  town  of  Cliili.  South  America, 
on  tlie  railriiad  connecling  ValpaiMiso  and  San- 
tiago, I'opulation,  1,500.  Mission  station  of 
tlie  i'resbyterian  Cliureli  (North);  1  missionary 
and  wife,  1  native  preacher. 

4lllil<»ii,a  town  and  historic  port  iiiTravan- 
coie,  India;  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  tlic 
Malalmr  coast,  from  wliose  refoundation  in 
lOlO  .\.  1).  'rraviincore  reckons  ils  era.  It  was 
long  one  of  the  great  jiorts  of  Jlalabar,  and 
its  ancient  history  goes  back  to  the  record  of 
the  primitive  Syrian  Church  in  India.  Popula- 
tion, KK.'iSS.  "Mi.ssion  stiilioii  L.  :»I.  S.  (1831); 
30  out-stations,  1  missionary  and  wife,  lOnalivc 
lielpers,  379  cliurcli-memliers,  38  boys'  schools, 
SJil  scholars,  3  girls'  schools,  181  scholars. 

<|iiillii,  formerly  a  Danish,  now  a  British, 
fort  and  town  on  llie  sea  near  the  east  point  of 
the  (told  Coast,  Africa.  Mission  station  of 
the  North  German  Jli.ssionary  Society. 

Qliop,  a  town  in  North  Borneo,  a  little 
southeast  of  Sarawak,  near  the  northern  coast. 
Population,  700.  jMis.sion  station  of  the  S.  P.  G.; 
3  missionaries,  150  communicants. 


R. 


Rh,  one  of  the  Banks  Islands,  New  Heb- 
rides, Melanesia;  has  a  Melane.sian  mission  sta- 
tion since  1884,  with  31  church-members. 

Riihni  or  KiNliililiili,  a  station  of  the 
r.  M.  S.  (1846)  in  ecpiatorial  Africa,  not  far  to 
the  northwest  of  Momba.sa,  on  tlie  east  coa.st. 
Has  1  missionary,  3  fenitde  missionaries,  190 
communicants,  801  scholars. 

Rtil>iiiowic>li,  JoNt'pli,  a  Jewish  evan- 
gelical preacher  iu  Kishinew,  Russia.  (See  ar- 
ticle Jews.) 

Rfi|{linB*n|)iii-am,  a  town  among  the 
Telugus,  in  East  Jladras,  Brilisli  India,  on  the 
Krishna  River,  south  of  Dumniagudiem  and 
northwest  of  JIasulipatam.  Mission  station  of 
the  C.  M.  S.;  1  missionary,  3  native  pastors, 
347  clmrck-members,  8  sdiools,  113  scholars. 

Rahiiri,  a  town  in  Ahmadnagar  district, 
Bombay,  India,  35  miles  north  of  Ahmadnagar 
City.  It  lias  a  railroad  station  and  a  weekly 
market.  Poimlat ion,  4,304.  Mission  station  of 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.;  1  missionary  and  wife.  37  na- 
tive agents,  33  out-stations.  S.  P.  G.  (includ- 
ing Sangamner);  130coniiniinieaiits.  1  boarding 
and  13  ilay  schools,  with  a  total  of  311  pupils. 

RalHlt'ii,  a  pretty  town  In  the  Society  Isl- 
ands, extending  for  two  miles  along  the  margin 
of  a  bay.    Agriculture   and    mechanical  arts 


Lave  been  Introduced  by  the  missionaries  with 
happy  eilcct.  Mis.sion  station  L.  M.  S.  (1810); 
1  missionary.  As  the  western  groii])  of  the 
Society  Islands,  to  which  Raiatea  belongs,  is 
not  under  the  French  iirotectonite,  the  Protes- 
tant mission  has  not  been  disturbed  here. 

Rnl  Burcli  (Roy  Bareilly),  a  town  in 
Oudh,  Nortliwesi  Provinces,  India,  48  miles 
southeast  of  Lucknow;  possesses  many  interest- 
ing specimens  of  architecture,  tlie  principal 
being  a  sirong,  spacious  fortress.  Population, 
11,781  Hindus,  Moslems,  Christians,  etc.  Mis- 
sion station  Methodist  Episcoiial  C'hureh 
(North);  1  missionary  and  Avife,  5  other  hidies, 
10  native  helpers,  40  church-members,  14  day- 
sclKKils,  347  scholars,  39  Sabbath-.schools,  SOO 
scholars. 

Ri^niiiiiliviKlri  (Rajahmundry).  a  historic 
town  111  Madias,  India,  on  the  bank  of  tho 
Godaveri  River.  I'oiiulation  about  30,000. 
The  surnamding  country  is  rich  and  the  ])eoi)le 
arc  i)ros])er(iiis.  A  mission  station  was  opened 
lien^  in  1S44  liy  the  North  German  Missionary 
Society,  but  the  work  was  transferred  to  the 
Generill  ('(aiiicil  of  the  Evangelical  Lntlie-an 
Church  (U,  S.  A.) in  1851.  Has  1  inis.sionary,  91 
scliolars. 

RiUi>Miii|taiiiaii{{iilaiii,  a  town  in  Ma- 
dras, India.     Mission  station  of  the  8.  P.  G.;  9 
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iiativi!  WDrkiTs,   27  out  .siiitioii.M,    142    clmrch- 
iiK'inlRTs,  (J  schools,  10!)  scholars. 

UiOkotf  II  *'ity  in  Gujarat.  India,  a  little 
iiiirlh  of  ihc  peninsula  of  kathiawar.  Cliniato 
tr:)|)ic!il,  11.")  F.  I'oiiulatioii.  20,000,  Iliiidiis, 
Moslems.  I;aii,i;ua,ire.  (.lUJainli.  Mission  station 
liisli  I'reshyleiian Cliui.'h  (1H41);  1  missionary 
and  wife,  U")  native  heliiers,  1  church,  12chui'ch- 
memliers,  5  schools,  2l!t  scholars. 

KiOl»lli»>»9  't  v:>^'  territory  in  the  north- 
west of  India,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
l{aj|)iil  clans  who  inhabit  it.  The  word  "  Kaj- 
pui"  means  "  son  of  a  klnj;;"  and  the  K;ijpuls 
trace  their  ori;,nn  from  the  princely  families 
among  the  original  Aryan  invaders  of  India. 
Some  of  these  clans  have  had  their  aliodes  hero 
from  time  immennnial.  The  invading  armies 
of  Mohammedans,  after  the  lllh  century,  shut 
them  up  within  its  borders,  where,  owing  to 
the  desert  and  ditli(nilt  chameterof  a  great  jiart 
of  the  territory,  they  were  safe  from  further 
intrusion.  The  exact  boundaries  of  Ka.i|iutana 
it  is  ditUcult  to  give.  In  a  general  way  it  may 
he  said  to  lie  i)etwecii  Sind  on  tin'  wesi,  the 
Punjab  on  the  northwest,  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces on  the  northeast  and  the  Maratha  slates  of 
the  Oaikwar,  Sindhia,  and  Holkuron  the  south. 
Its  linuts  of  north  latitude  are  2;r  and  liO  ,  and 
of  east  longitude  09  30  ,  and  W  15  .  Its  area 
is  supposed  to  be  about  li{2,000  scjuare  miles, 
containing  a  population  of  over  10,r)()0,0(H)  peo- 
]<le.  Wiihin  this  area  lies  the  Hritish  ("ommis- 
sionership  of  Ajmere  Merwara  (((.v.),  of  which 
both  area  and  jiopulation  are  included  in 
the  totals  just  given,  luid  20  native  stales  (mostly 
liajput  —  though  at  least  one  is  Mohanunedan) 
all  under  the  generid  supervision  of  I lu;  para- 
mount Hritish  power,  though  each  is  ruled  by 
its  own  chief.  (See  article  on  Native  States, 
where  the  relations  between  these  slates  and  the 
British  (Jovernment  are  more  fully  explained.) 
The  popvdalion  is  pievailingly  llindn,  only 
about  nine  percent  being  .NIohanunedan,  ami 
about  half  as  many  Jains— who  are  more  nearly 
Hindus  than  anything  else.  Those  of  other 
faiths  furnish  a  mere  spriid^ling  in  the  total 
mass.  There  are  many  wild  jungk^  tribes— 
especially  IJhils,  of  which  anj'  exact  enumera- 
tion is  well  nigh  impossible;  tlu!  Hhils,  how- 
ever, are  supposed  to  number  nearly  170,000,  in- 
cluded mosily  among  Ine  Hindus,  whose  relig- 
ion they  follow.  These  ligures  are  those  of 
1881. 

Much  of  the  territory  of  Hajputana,  espe- 
cially in  the  western  part,  is  mere  desert.  Tlie 
soutiieiustern  portion  is  more  fertile.  The  chief 
city  is  Jai|)ur  (population  in  18S1,  142,578), 
capital  of  the  nalivt^  slat(^  of  the  same  n.'ime. 
This  is  said  to  be  llu^  linest  of  modern  Hindu 
cities,  and  is  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  with 
streets  of  dillerent  widths  crossing  eaih  other 
at  right  angles,  with  sewers,  street  lights  and 
water,  a  college,  hospitals,  and  other  appliances 
of  (^iiilizalion.  The  Uaja  of  .Jaipur  is  a  very 
intelligent  ruler,  who  takes  pride  in  the  prog- 
ress of  his  jieoplc  and  the  adornnu'iit  of  his 
chief  town.  Missionary  work  in  H.ajputami  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  dates  from  1800.  The  sta- 
tions are  Jaipur,  Ajmere  (<i.v.),  Xn.sirabad, 
Deoli,  Heawr,  Todgarh,  Udaipur,  Alwar,  and 
Jodhpur.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
medical  work;  and  the  diligence  of  the  mis- 
sionurieaiu  relieving  dislreas  during  a  famine  in 


1809  gave  them  a  firm  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  'I'hcre  is  a  mission  press  at  Aj- 
mere, and  a  strong  corj)s  of  ndssionaries. 

Kducation  is  said  to  be  making  fair  progress, 
though  female  education  is  neglected.  The 
i{ajpuls,  who  have  given  their  name  to  the 
country  and  w  ho  constitute  its  aristocracy,  fur- 
nish only  about  half  a  million  of  the  pojiula- 
tion. 

Kiiiiiilli,  a  town  on  the  ncMtheast  coast  of 
Labrador,  west  of  Zoar.  The  most  norlherly 
of  the  mission  stations  of  the  .Moravian  Urelh- 
ren  (1871);  2  missionaries.  There  art;  as  vet 
no  mitive  i)reacliers,  but  good  work  is  being 
done  in  building  up  the  native  church. 

KhiiiiiIi,  <u-  Kaiiiali  Kc}',  ii  small  island 
in  the  lagoon,  (ifleen  nules  south  of  Ulewtields, 
jMosquito  coast.  Central  America.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  Moravian  brethren. 

KiiiiialiyiK'k  (i.e.  lianndi— our  home),  a 
town  on  the  .southeast  coast  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, 120  miles  cast  of  .Melbourne.  Mission 
station  of  the  Jloravians  (1802);  1  missionary 
and  wife.  'I'he  success  of  Ibis  mission  in  civil- 
izing, I'ducating,  and  Christianizing  the  blacks 
has  lieen  more  marked  even  than  in  Kbenezer 
(i|.v.),  and  the  work  is  steadily  progressing,  The 
.sewing'inachine  and  the  inirmoiiium  may  be 
fouml  in  the  huts. 

Kaiiialiaiii',  a  Ilermannsburg  station  in 
the  .Mariko  circle,  Transviuil,  South  Africa, 
with  2;12  church-members. 

If  aiiiapataiii,  a  town  on  the  Hay  of  Ben- 
gal, India,  between  Nellore  and  Ongole. 
Climate  not  unhealthy,  but  generally  debilitat- 
ing. .Mission  .station  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  (1870)  ;  1  missionary  and 
wit'e,  1  otlior  lady,  25  native  helpers,  1  church, 
470  chiirch-meinbers,  1  theological  seminary, 
110  students,  1  school,  45  scholars. 

Ramiiad,  a  town  in  ^Madura,  Madras,  In- 
dia, 125  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Comorin. 
Population,  10,519.  Mission  station  of  the  S.  P. 
O. ;  3  missionaries,  0  native  pastors,  10  native 
helpers,  1  church,  7  schools,  200  scholars. 

Kaiiipiir-Beuiilt'ali,  a  town  in  Bengal, 
India.  Mission  station  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England;  1  medical  missionary,  2 
female  missionaries. 

Ka3tf;i«>ra,  a  town  in  New  Zealand.  Mis- 
sion circuit  of  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Churches;  1  itinerant,  !t  local  preachers,  93 
church-members,  183  Sunday-school  scholars. 

Kaiitf«»oii  (lianguii),  the  capital  of  Lower 
Burma,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bangoon  Biver,  20  miles  from  the  .sea.  It  was 
annexed  by  (ireat  Britain  after  the  war  of  1852. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in 
improving  the  city,  and  the  Kuroi>ean  (piarter 
contiuns  many  line  buildings,  though  the  lui- 
live  town  is  not  much  improved.  Population 
(1881),  i;!4,170.  Burmese.Mohammedans.Chris- 
lians,  anil  others.  Buddhism  has  ht!re  its  strong- 
hold, and  the  city  is  noted  l\)r  the  number  and 
splendor  of  its  teini)les  and  dagobas  or  shrines. 
The  most  niagnilicent  and  venerated  one  is  the 
Shoay  Dagon,  or  tJolden  Dagon  dagoba,  said 
to  be  2,!iOt)  years  old.  It  is  lieavily  decorated 
with  gold,  and  is  tlie  receptacle  of  relics  of  the 
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liist  four  Biulilhas,  including  eight  hniis  of 
Uiiiitiinia. 

^luch  intcrniil  and  foreign  cominerce  is  car- 
ried on  in  Kangoon,  as  il  lias  conmuinication 
by  rail  and  l)y  water  witli  llie  upper  provinces. 
An  Englisli  newspaper  is  ])nl)lisiied  here. 
3Iission  station  of  llie  A.  B.  M.  U.  (1818;  see 
article  on  A.  IJ.  M.  U.);  Burinan  department: 
'2  missionaries  and  wives,  7  fennile  missionarii's; 
Sgan-Karen,  2  missionaries  and  wives,  1  female 
missionary;  I'wo-Kareu,  1  missioiniry  and 
wife.  Slian  ^Mission,  1  missionary  and  wife; 
Theological  Seminary,  'i  missionaries  and 
wives;  College,  1  missionary  and  wife:  Eura- 
sian boys' school,  1  female  missionary;  Mission 
Press.  1  superintendent;  total,  28  missionaries 
and  assistants;  linrman  Mission,  7  out-stations,  9 
native  preachers,  4  churches,  451  church-mem- 
bers, 5  Siniday-scliools,  2'd\  scholars,  7  schools, 
231  itupils;  Karen  Mission,  23  outslations,  70 
native  preachers,  80  churches  (76  .selfsui)port- 
ing),  4,434  church-niemhers,  2  Suuduyschools, 
150  pupils,  51  schools  (49  self-supporliug),  1,622 
pupils. 

S  P.  G.  (1862);  4  inissionuries,  4  churches, 
561  Burmese  cliurch-memhers,  511  mitives  of 
India,  23  Karens,  20  Chinese,  2  hoys'  boarding- 
schools,  350  boys,  5  boys'  day-schools,  1,130 
bovs,  1  girls'  school,  35  girls,  2  mi.xed  schools. 

^letlKtdist  Episcopal  Church  (North).  1878; 
3  missionaries,  3  female  missionaries;  English 
work — 1  chapel,  132  members,  1  high-school, 
175  pupils,  2  Sunday -schools,  20()  scholars; 
TannI  aiui  Telugu — 49  members,  1  Sunday- 
school,  31  scholars,  1  day-school,  45  scholars; 
Btirmese,  5  members. 

Leipsic  Missionary  Society  (1878),  172  mem- 
bers. 

RaiiiffaiOt  >i 'own  in  Bengal,  India.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodi.st  !Mis. 
sionary  Society;  2  missionaries,  2  chai)els,  15 
church-members,  45  Sabbath-scholars,  208  day- 
scholars. 

Kiiiiikliet,  n  town  and  military  sauitariiun 
In  the  Northwest  Provinces,  India,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  I  he  Ilinnilayas,  a  little  west 
of  Almora.  ('limale  tcmperaie.  Population, 
Hindus,  Mo.slems,  Language,  Hindi.  Natives 
prosperous,  uneducated  as  yet,  but  honest  and 
loyal.  Mission  station  L,  "M.  S.  (1869);  1  mis- 
sionary and  wife,  14  native  helpers,  3  oul-sta- 
tions,  2  churches,  26  church-members,  2  schools, 
95  scholars,  an  asylum  for  lepers. 

Riinkiii,  llviir)',  b.  Newark,  N.  .1.,  U. 
S.  A.,  September  lllh,  1825.  He  was  the 
eiglilh  of  ten  children,  religiously  trained  by 
godly  parents,  converted  while  in  his  junior 
year  in  Princeton  College,  and  there,  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  resolved  to  be  a  missionary 
to  the  heathen.  Aft<'r  his  graduation  in  1813 
he  slu<lied  theology  for  si. \  months  with  Dr. 
Todd  at  Pittslield,  Alass.  The  following  year 
he  spent  in  the  theological  seminary  at  A\i- 
burn,  and  then  entered  the  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, graduating  in  1847.  He  was  ordained  in 
IK  '^  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth;  .sailed 
Ocio,  '■  7lli,  the  sjime  year,  for  Cliina  as  a  mi.s- 
sionary  '  the  Presbytciian  Hoard,  reaching 
Ningpo  caitj  the  following  year.  In  that  city, 
containing  a  population  of  300,000,  anil  among 
the  villages,  with  tens  of  thousands  more,  he 
labored  with  success  until  18.56,  when  Mrs. 
liaukiu's failing lieullh  compelled  Lim  to  return 
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to  the  United  States.  While  at  home  he  visited 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  presenting  in 
the  churches,  seminaries,  colleges,  and  schools 
the  claims  of  the  foreign  missionary  work. 
Mrs.  Hankiu's  healtli  being  restored,  they  re- 
ttirned  to  China.  But  in  1860  her  health  again 
made  a  return  to  America  necessary,  while  he 
remained  for  two  years  at  his  work,  alone. 
Civil  war  then  raging  in  China,  and  the 
Taiping  rebels  approaching  the  cilj'of  Ningpo, 
the  missionaries,  who  knew  their  hostility  to 
idolatry,  deputed  two  of  llieii-  number,  one 
of  them  Mr.  Hankin,  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  commander-in-chief  in  behalf  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  city  andsubiuban  villages.  He  was 
promised  safety  from  death  and  i)illage  for  all 
the  Christian  Chinese.  This  promise  was  kept 
when  the  city  was  capttu'cd,  and  the  idols  were 
destroyed,  and  many  of  the  jieople  perished. 
Ii;  1862  Mrs.  Hankin  returned  to  iind  her  hus- 
band greatly  inost  rated  from  his  continiu'd  work 
in  the  unhealthy  climate  of  Ningpo.  Though 
suffering  nuudi,  he  labored  on  till  April,  1863, 
when  he  was  advised  to  return  home.  Un- 
villing  to  leave  Chiini.  he  was  persuaded  by  Dr. 
McCarlce  to  go  to  Tungchow,  in  the  healthy 
province  of  Shantinig,  He  arrived  there  in 
May,  and  lingered  lUI  .liily  2d,  18G3,  when, 
among  loving  friends,  he  pas.sed  away. 

RilliC'lii,  a  town  in  Bengal,  India,  with  a 
population  of  12,000;  was  made  a  mission  sta- 
tion of  the  GiVssner  Jlissionary  Society  in  1844. 
Tlieir  woik  was  mainly  among  the  Kols,  sonie 
of  whom  came  to  the  town  and  asked  to  sec 
Christ  in  jierson  before  they  took  any  decisive 
stand.  In  1869  a  division  took  place  in  the 
mission,  and  a  great  part  of  the  mission 
force  left  Gossner  and  took  .service  under  the 
S.  P.  G.,  which  now  has  a  bishop  of  Chota 
Nagpur  resident  .it  Itanchi,  which  is  the  head- 
([uarter  for  its  Chota  Nagpur  Jli.ssion  (.see  Nag- 
|>ur,  Chutia).  The  two  societies  are  now  work- 
ing in  harmoii}'. 

Rarol4»iigH:  see  Hervcy  Islands. 

Rarol<»iitfa  VerNinii.— The  Harotonga 
belongs  to  the  Polynesian  languages,  and  is 
vermicular  to  the  people  of  Ilervey  or  Cook's 
Islamls,  mnnbering  somewhat  less  than  10,000. 
The  islanders  speak  seven  dialects,  but  the 
Haidloiigan  language  alone  has  been  u.sed  by 
the  missionaries  in  printing.  In  1H27  the  Hev. 
John  Williams,  the  discoverer  of  the  island, 
accompanied  the  Uev.  ('.  Pitman  to  Karotonga, 
and  remained  with  him  a  year.  These  two  mis- 
sionaries translated  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  (e.\cept  two  books  by  l{ev.  A.  Bu/.a- 
colt,  who  had  joined  Mr.  Pitman  in  1828).  The 
lirst  coin|ilete  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  the 
New  Testamen!  wascariied  tliiougli  the  press 
in  England  at  the  expense  of  iIk'  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  by  Mr.  Williams  during 
his  viV'it  to  England  (1835-38).  The  lir.sl  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  Bible  was  carefully  edited  by 
Mr,  Bu/acott  during  his  stay  in  England  (1847- 
511,  at  the  rciiuest  of  the  British  Hilile  Society 
and  5,000  cojiies  were  printed  and  disposed  of  in 
three  years.  In  1855  the  Karotongan  Bible 
was  reprinted  with  a  few  alterations,  under  the 
care  of  Kevs.  VVilliam  Gill  and  Thomas  ]\lelter. 
The  editioTi  consisted  of  5,000  copies.  In  1872 
the  Briti.sh  Bible  Society  i.ssiied  a  third  and 
greatly  improved  edition  of  5,000  copies.  It 
was  edited  by  the  lievs.  E.  II.  W.  Kruuse  and 
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Gooifji!  Gill.  A  llioroi.glily  revised  edition  of 
llie  Uible  in  8vo,  with  iiiaririnid  ret'etence.s  iind 
.slei'uotyped,  wiis  issued  for  the  British  Uible 
Society  by  the  Rev.  \V.  Gill  diirinj;  his  stay  in 
Enirland  in  188(5.  This  revised  .standard  ver- 
sion is  in  II  great  measure  a  return  to  the  oriji;i- 
nnl  translation  unide  by  Williams,  Pitman,  and 
JJiizacott,  with  this  dill'eienee— that  thousands 
of  foreijfn  words  in  native  dres.s  have  given 
place  to  native  e((uivalenls,  thus  rendering  tlie 
book  more  intellisjible.  The  edition  consisted 
of  4,000  copies  Ijp  to  Manli  ;{lsi,  1889,  there 
were  ',^2,973  portions  of  tiie  Scriptures  dis- 
posed of. 

(Specimen  verse.    Joliu  3  :  16.) 
1  «roft  mal  te  Atua  i  to  'te  fto  nel,  Ikua  tae 
rava  kl  to  oronga  anga  mai  I  »tana  Tamaiti 
nnau  tai,  kia  kore  e  mate  te  ©karongo  iaia, 
kia  rauka  ra  te  ora  mutu  'kore> 

Rtiliiiipiira,  a  town  in  Ceylon,  on  a 
navigable  river,  45  miles  east  of  Colombo. 
,'Iission  station  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Soci- 
ety; 1  missionary  and  wife,  5  native  helpers,  8 
out-stations,  31  church-membeis,  109 scholars. 

Kiiiieli,  lleiir}',  a  missionary  of  the  Unitr'd 
Brethren  t<5  the  ]S'orth  American  Indians  in 
1740.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  he 
heard  that  a  delegation  of  the  Mohican  Indians 
had  arrived  in  the  city  to  treat  with  tin;  govern- 
ment. On  visiting  them  he  found  them  in  such 
a  state  of  inebriety  that  he  could  not  converse 
with  thcTu;  but  waiting  patiently  till  they  were 
sober,  lie  incpiired  of  two  of  them,  named 
Tschoop  and  Shabash,  whether  they  wished  a 
teacher  to  settle  among  tin  in  and  teach  them 
the  way  of  salvation.  He  agreed  to  go  with 
them  to  their  village  (Shekomeko)  on  the 
borders  of  Connecticut,  about  'i't  miles  from  the 
Hudson  Uiver.  Fora  long  time  he  i)er.severed  in 
his  work,  only  to  meet  defiance  and  ridicule. 
After  twelve  months  the  two  In  Hans  he  had 
met  in  New  York  were  converted,  and  the 
white  Christians  at  once  became  interested  in 
his  work  on  a(K;ouut  of  this  wonderful  circum- 
stance, and  Kauch  was  invited  to  preach  to 
them.  These  encouraging  prospects  continued 
only  a  short  time.  Soon  some  unfriendly 
whites  instigated  the  savages  to  threaten  his 
life  if  he  did  not  leave  the  place.  He  withdrew 
for  a  time  to  the  hou.sc;  of  a  farmer,  where  he 
held  the  position  of  a  teacher.  He  could  not 
give  up  the  work  among  the  Indians,  and  often 
returned  to  Shekonii'ko  to  see  them.  His  per- 
sistent ell'orls,  patience,  and  fortitude  at  last 
gained  for  him  tlie  respect  of  tlu^  savages,  and 
many  true  conversions  followed  The  regen- 
eration of  Tschoop  was  remarkable,  as  he  had 
been  one  who  had  done  most  to  .•diiMi.ite  llie  af- 
fections of  the  Indians  from  their  teacher,  but 
now  did  all  he  could  to  restore  harmony,  and 
exi)ress  toothers  his  earnest  belief  in  the  truths 
he  had  heard. 

Count  Zin/.endorf  visited  this  station  in  1743, 
and  witnessed  the  bajjtism  of  Tschoop  ancl 
Shabash.  'I'lie  ndssion  was  strengthened,  new 
workers  were  sent  to  itsaid,  and  the  conversions 
were  nniny.  In  1743  ten  of  the  Indians  at 
Shekomeko  were  converted,  and  partook  of  the 
communion.  A  chapel  was  built  for  public 
worship,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  si.\ty-lhree 
had  been  baptized  in  this  mission  alone.  L'p  to 
this  lime  the  missiouarius  had  experienced  very 


few  difficulties;  but  in  174(')  llie  white  jK-ople  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  had  failed  in  Iheirt'lorts 
to  draw  the  Indians  away  from  their  tear!  ers, 
now  began  enlisting  their  own  countryiiKii  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  mission.  Numerous  per- 
secutions now  followed  the  missionaries,  com- 
pelling them  to  serve  in  the  militia,  from 
which  service  they  were  exempt  as  ministers, 
and  at  last  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  them 
to  instruct  the  Indians  on  pretence  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  French.  All  ellorts 
to  improve  this  state  of  allairs  proved  fruitless, 
and  the  lirethren  with  sorrowful  liearts  retireil 
to  Bethlehem. 

KhwhI  Piiidi,  a  city  in  Punjab,  India. 
Becau.se  of  its  broad,  straight,  handsome  streets, 
and  its  excllent  drainage  and  .sanilar^' arrange- 
ments, it  i;  :iaid  to  present  a  cleaner  appearance 
than  any  other  town  in  Northern  India.  Trees 
have  been  fn  ly  planted,  and  give  the  place  a 
very  plea.'-ing  iippearance.  Population,  3(>.735; 
Moslems,  Hindus,  Sikhs.  Jains,  Christians, 
Parsis.  .Mission  station  Presbyterian  Church 
iNfrthi,  !)  missionaries,  1  female  missionary, 
2,357  .school-children. 

KeiKl,  IlnlliN,  b.  Newfane,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A.. 
August  3<)th,  1803;  graduated  at  'Williams  Col- 
lege 183(5;  taught  a  year  after  giiidiiation  in 
the  Academy  of  Bennington;  .studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Seminary;  was  licensed  by  the 
Franklin  A.ssociaiion,  .Miussachusetis,  ^lay  13th, 
1839;  spent  a  short  time  at  Andover  Seminary; 
was  ordained  at  Park  Street  Church,  Boston, 
September  24tb,  1839;  nnirried  Caroline  Hub- 
bell,  of  IJenniiinton.  Vt.  Sailed  August  3d, 
1830,  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
for  India,  reaching  t'alcutta  December  35ih, 
and  Bombay  Marcii  7th,  Histieldof  labor  was 
Ahmaduagar.  Failure  of  Airs.  Head's  health 
caused  his  return  in  1835,  and  prevented  his 
again  engaging  in  mission  work  abroad.  He 
spent  two  years  as  agent  of  the  Board,  and 
preached  and  taught  in  a  number  of  ))laces.  He 
(lied  at  his  son's  residence  in  Somerville.  N.  J., 
April  7th,  1887,  and  was  buried  in  Bennington, 
Vt.  One  thus  speaks  of  him:  "  Of  great  in- 
dustry and  perseverance,  in  earnest  on  all  moral 
questions,  lie  had  also  an  inquisitive  mind 
which  ever  delighted  in  the  progress  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  He  was  full  of  interest  in  new 
tilings  until  the  last." 

Rehiiiiiiiii,  John,  b.  Germany;  was  ap- 
poinled  in  184(i  by  the  C.  M,  S,  to  the  East 
African  Mission.  On  his  Miiival  at  Moinba.sa 
arrangements  were  made  by  him  and  Dr.  Krapf 
forcommencinga  mission  ainon,!r  the  WaNikas, 
and  Kisulutini  (Iiabai),  lifteen  miles  inland,  was 
selected  for  the  station.  The  people  jxuvv  their 
consent  for  a  mission,  assuring  the  missionaries 
of  their  friendship  and  protection.  'I'hey  found 
the  i)lace  more  beallhful  than  .Mombasa,  but 
the  |>eople  e.xeeediiigly  ignoiaiit,  superstitious, 
inteinpi'i'ale,  sensual,  and  ciuel.  They  now 
began  the  jouiiieys  in  the  interior  which  led 
to  the  remarkable  Fast  and  Ceiilral  African  e.v- 
plorations.  They  found  a  new  country  liighly 
favorable  for  missionary  labor,  and  three  ,i:roups 
of  mountains  from  4.(M)0  to  5,000  feet  high, 
enclosing  the  Taita  country,  containing  170,000 
peo|)le.  In  1847  Mr.  Itebmann  made  a  journey 
to  Kadiaro  in  the  Taiia  country,  100  miles  from 
tlie  coast.  In  1848  he  explored  the  coiinlry 
beyond  the  Taita,  called  Jagga  or  Chugga,  300 
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miles  iulaiul,  the  Switzerland  of  East  Africa, 
travcUiiif;  on  foot  for  soveii  days  in  a  Ihorny 
jiiiiKlt!  infested  liy  wild  lieasls.  On  >Iiiy  lllh 
lit"  discovered  Kilinia  Njiiro,  aiuotinlidn  as  large 
as  the  Bernese  Oljcrlaiid,  and  proved  since  to  l)e 
18,700  feet  higli.  IK'  was  uminded  of  the  air 
and  scenery  of  the  Jura  Mountains  in  tlie  Can- 
ton of  Basle.  In  his  second  journey  lie  found 
King  Miiniliing  friendly,  but  wlieii  he  went 
again  in  18-1!1  he  found  him  very  treaclierous, 
l)lundering  him  and  his  native  attendants  of 
almost  everything,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return.  The  objeel  of  thes(^  journeys  is  thus 
e.xiilaiiied  by  Bcbniann:  "  We  wished  to  pave 
the  way  for  evangelizing  Eastern  Africa  by 
milking  ourselves  accjuainled  with  its  uneN|)l(U'ed 
countries,  their  mamiers,  modes  of  thought, 
languages,  government,  etc.,  by  at  least  nandng 
the  name  of  Christ  where  it  had  never  been 
named  before,  and  by  exiilaininr  to  llu;  luilives 
the  general  character  of  our  .ibjects."  Dr. 
Krajif  liavin"'  gone  to  Europe,  Kcl)inann  was 
left  alone  at  Kisulu'ini.  In  llrt.'iO  he  was  driven 
from  the  place  by  an  incursion  of  the  Jlosai, 
■who  destroyed  Hie  station,  and  dispersed  the 
Wa-Nika  peopie  under  instruction.  He,. ring 
to  Zanzibar,  he  continued  his  linguistic  studies 
for  two  years,  and  then  returning  to  his  old 
station,  resumed  his  labors.  For  many  years 
he  was  there  alone,  and  in  1873  Sir  Bartle  t^'rere 
found  him,  quite  blind,  with  a  dozen  converts, 
absorbed  in  his  dictionaries  and  translations, 
which  he  prepared  with  the  help  of  his  faithful 
native  tittendant,  Isaac  Nyondo,  son  of  Abe 
Gunga,  the  first  convertof  "the  mission.  When 
the  mission  was  reinforced  in  1875  he  returned 
home.  An  attemjit  to  restore  his  sight  was  tm- 
successful.  He  took  up  liis  abode  near  Dr. 
Krapf  in  Konthal,  and  died  October  4tli,  1876, 
after  a  lidssionary  service  of  twenty-nine  years. 
He  translated  Liike's  Gospel  into  Ki-Swahili, 
and  compiled  also  Ki-Xika  and  Ki-Nyassa  dic- 
tionaries, Rebmann  and  his  associate  Krapf, 
though  much  occupied  in  exploring  and  dis- 
covering, were,  above  all,  missionaries.  "  AVe 
came  to  Africia,"  wrote  Rebmann,  "without 
a  thought  or  wish  of  making  geogra|ihical  dis- 
coveries. Our  grand  aim  was  but  tlie  spreading 
of  the  kingdom  of  God."  Yet  their  labors  led 
to  great  results.  Their  remarkable  journeys 
into  the  interior  contributed  to  all  subsequent 
geographical  and  missionary  enterprises  in 
Eastern  Africa.  After  discovering  the  two 
snow-capped  mountains  Kilinia  Njaro  and 
Kenia,  a  map  was  prepared  from  native  infor- 
mation, showing  ft  great  inland  sea  two  months' 
journej'  from  the  coast,  which  led  to  the  jour- 
neys of  Burton,  Speke,  and  Grant,  later  to  the 
travels  of  Livingstone,  and  the  expeditions  of 
Stanley  and  Cameron.  Their  investigations 
into  the  languages  of  East  Africa  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  present  knowledge  of  them, 
and  their  dictionaries  and  tran.^lalions  have 
been  of  great  value  to  subsequent  scholars. 

Reeve,  Willluiii,  b.  England,  1794; 
studied  at  Gosport;  sailed  April  ii3d,  1816,  as  a 
missionary  of  tlie  L.  M.  S  tolndia;  stationed  first 
at  Bellary.  In  January,  1821,  accompanying 
Mrs.Reeve  to  Madras,  on  herway  to  England  for 
health,  he  remained  in  Madras,  occupied  in  the 
revision  of  the  Kanares.r  version  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  returned  In  October  to  Bellary, 
leaving  again  for  Madras  in  January,  1824,  to 
arrange  for  printing  bis  Kunaresc  and  English 


dictionary.  The  same  year  he  sailed  for  Eng- 
land; re-embarked  for  India  in  1837,  and  waa 
stationed  at  Bangalore.  In  1831  he  went  to 
^lailrasto  supeiinleiid  the  piinting  of  hisKiuia- 
rese  and  Englisii  dictionary,  wliich  being- com- 
pleted, lie  returned  to  Bangalore.  In  1834,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  he  left  with  his  family  for 
Engliind.  In  18;!(i  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Congrei;alional  Church  in  Oswestry,  lie  died 
at  Bristol  February  14th,  IH'M. 

KelOriiiett  (Diiteli)  riiiireli  in 
Aiiiei'iea,  lliiiiril  ''f'l^orelKii^iKNioiiN. 

HciKhiuartcrs,  36  Heaoe  Street,  Is'cwYork,  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  A.— This  Board  was  organized  in  1833 
by  the  act  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  "  I{e- 
formed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,"  as  it  was 
then  called.  Thi.'^  was  not,  however,  the  begin- 
ning, but  rather  tlie  outgrowth,  of  its  interest  in 
missionary  work,  and  of  its  etTort  and  prayer 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  As  early 
as  1643  missionary  work  was  carried  on  by 
several  of  its  ministers  among  the  Mohawk  In- 
dians, many  of  whom  were  converted  and  bap- 
tized. 

In  1816  the  church  imiled  with  the  Presby- 
terian and  Associate  Reformed  churches  in  form- 
ing the  United  Missionary  Society,  which  sent 
missionaries  to  the  Indians,  until  1826,  when  it 
was  merged  in  the  A.B.C.F.M.  In  1882  the 
General  Synod  elected  "The  Board  of  For- 
eign ^Missions  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church,"  which,  Ihotigh  operating 
through  the  American  Board,  was  allowed  to 
conduct  its  missions  according  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of  the  church.  It  continued  its  con- 
nection witli  the  American  Boiird  until  1857, 
when  an  amicable  separation  took  place,  which 
was  due  to  no  dissatisfaction,  but  to  a  growing 
conviction  thiit  more  would  be  accomplished  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  glory  of  Christ  if 
the  two  Boards  acted  independently.  In  the 
same  year  the  American  Board  transferred  to 
this  Board  the  mission  at  Amoy  in  China,  and 
the  Arcot  M'ssion  in  India,  with  the  individual 
ipissionaries  composing  them.  The  contribu- 
tions, which  were  in  1857  but  if  10,076,  rose  the 
next  year  to  !f25,084;  and  have  since  gone  on 
incretising,  till  in  1887-8  they  reached  the  sum  of 
f  155,381,  of  which  about  100,000  were  given  to 
endow  a  theological  seminary  connected  with 
Arcot  Mission  in  India. 

In  1875,  in  accordance  with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Synod,  "The  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America"  was  organized.  Its  ob- 
jects were  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
work  of  foreign  missions  among  the  women  of 
the  church,  and  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Board  of  the  church.  In  1880  it  assimied  the 
support  of  the  work  of  that  Board  for  women 
and  girls  in  all  the  mis,sion  fields,  including  the 
maintenance  of  the  several  seminaries  for  j^irls 
in  Cliina,  India,  and  Japan.  Its  contributions 
have  steadily  risen  as  the  work  has  increased, 
and  have  always  lieen  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  named.  In  1875  it  received  |3,891; 
in  1889,  117,437;  and  in  the  fifteen  years  of  its 
existence,  |161,741. 

lh'V(iopni('ut  of  Foreign  Work.— 
Tlie  foreign  missions  of  the  Reformed  Church 
have  been  five  in  numlxjr,  of  which  four  are  now 
maintained.  The  earliest  mission  was  estab- 
lished on  the  island  of  Borneo  in  1836.  Four 
missionaries,  with  their  wives  and  a  single  lady, 
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sailed  for  Borneo  in  tliiit  year,  and  after  spend- 
ing a  year  at  Batavia,  by  direction  of  the 
government,  were  allovved  to  proceed  to  tiieir 
aeslination.  Two  stations  were  eslablislied  at 
Sambas  and  Pontianak,  will)  scliooisand  preach- 
ing services  in  three  languages.  The  first  mis- 
sionaries were  joined  at.  difterent  times  by  live 
others,  and  part  of  tlie  force  began  work  among 
the  Chinese  colonists  in  Borneo.  In  1844  two  of 
tlie  missionaries,  Messrs.  Pohlman  and  Doty 
were  transferred  to  the  more  promising  Held  of 
A.moy;  others  were  obliged,  from  ill  health,  to 
return  home,  and  the  mission  was  abandoned. 

China.— The  Mission  of  the  Reformed 
Churcii  in  Amoy  was  the  tirst  in  that  tield.  It 
was  commenced  bj'  Kev.  David  Ateel,  D.D.,  in 
1842,  when  Amoy,  at  the  close  of  the  opium 
war,  became  an  open  port,  and  was  reinforced 
in  1844  by  Me>ssrs.  Pohlman  and  Doty,  who 
had  been  laboring  among  the  Chinese  colonists 
in  Borneo. 

The  district  occupied  l)y  the  Amoy  ."Mission 
is  about  sixty  miles  siiuare,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  3,000,000.  In  this  district  are  three 
stations  and  nineteen  out-stations  and  i)reaching 
places.  Then;  are  at  present  in  the  mission  sLv 
ordained  missionaries  and  one  unordained,  and 
nine  ladies  (two  unmarried).  The  tirst  church 
was  organizeii  with  eleven  members  in  1851,  and 
there  are  now  (1889)  in  the  field  eight  churches, 
of  which  live  are  self-supporting,  with  a  total 
of  8()1  conmnuiicanls.  The  contributions  from 
these  churches  during  the  year  amounted  to 
113.367. 0(5. 

Medical  and  educational  mission  work  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  nussionaries.  During  the  year 
past  a  hospital  and  dispensary  has  been  built  in 
the  new  station  of  Sio-ke.  Connected  with  the 
hospital  force  is  a  native  helper,  and  to  all  who 
come  for  treatment  and  medicine  the  gospel  is 
preached.  The  educational  work  of  the  mis- 
sion is  represented  by  nine  day-schools  with  130 
.scholars,  a  Bibiescliool  where  native  women 
are  tilted  to  become  Bilile-wonieu,  three  semi- 
naries, one  male  and  two  female,  aiid  a  union 
theological  seminary,  which  is  curried  on  by 
the  American  UefoVmed  and  Knglish  Presby- 
terian -Missions  conjointly.  The  London  and 
the  English  I'resbyleriiin  missions  are  closely 
ass')(;iaieii  with  tiiat  of  tiie  Uel'ornied  C'hureh, 
with  which  tliey  arc  in  i)erfecl  harmony. 

I.NDi.v. — The  Arcol  Mi.ssioii  was  orirani/.ed  in 
IHM  by  Uevs.  Henry  .M.,  William'  W.,  and 
JosephSeudder,  three  sons  of  Kev.  John  Scud- 
der,  M.  I).,  one  of  tlic  ))i(ineers  of  Ainericiin 
missions  anion;,-  the  Tamils.  A  member  of  the 
Reformed  ('hureli,  he  was  sent  out  under  the 
Ainerieaii  Board  while  the  two  Hoards  were 
still  eoniiected,  and  I'onliiuied  under  it  until  his 
death  in  1854.  Of  eight  sons  of  Rev.  .loliii 
Scudder,  .seven,  together  with  their  sislcr,  liav(! 
been  at  .some  time  coniieet<'d  with  the  Arcol 
Mission,  and  three  are  now  on  the  tield,  together 
with  six  of  the  third  generation. 

The  Arcot  Mission  occupies  chiotly  the  Arcot 
district  of  the  Madras  Presidcnev,  with  an  area 
of  about  10,0(K)  sepiare  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  ;i,(K)0,000,  nearly  eeiually  divided  be- 
tween Tamils  and  Tclugus.  The  people  are 
divided  into  three  general  classes  or  castes,  and 
the  intense  caste  feeling  forms  one  of  the  great 
ditticulties  of  the  mission  work.  The  Brah- 
mins, although  but  four  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, are  by  far  the  most  iutlueutial  section. 


the  duties  of  the  jiriesthood  and  the  intellectual 
professions  being  largely  in  their  hands. 

The  Sudras  form  75  iier  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  are  virtually  the  people.  They  were 
rude  and  ignorant  when  the  Brahmins  fii-st 
came  among  them,  but  from  them  they  have 
hiarned  the  arts  and  sciences.  The}'  are,  like 
the  Brahmins,  tenacious  ea.ste-holdeis. 

The  Pariahs,  or  outcastes,  form  20|)erccntof 
the  population,  and  are  in  a  most  pitiable  con- 
dition, bijing  little  more  than  slaves.  Much  of 
the  success  of  mission  elfort  has  been  among 
this  (!lass. 

The  mission  has  8  stations  and  98  out-stations. 
These  out-stations  are  placed  under  the  care  of 
native  pastors  and  catechist.s,  who  also  preach 
in  the  surrounding  vilhiges.  Thecateehislsare 
unordained  helpers,  but  perform  the  same  labors 
as  a  iMustor,  with  the  exception  of  administering 
theotllcesof  thechuri'h.  There  are  now  on  the 
field  8  ordained  missionaries,  4  of  whom  are 
physicians,  and  1  unordained,  together  with 
11  ladies  (3  niiinarried).  The  number  of 
churches  is  23,  forming  the  Cla.ssis  of  Arcot; 
of  congregations  93,  and  of  communicants 
1,690,  of  which  number  08  were  received  last 
year.  There  are  in  the  mission  0  boarding- 
schools  (4  male  and  2  female),  8  caste  girls' 
schools,  and  97  day-schools. 

Then' is  also  at  I'almanair  a  theological  semi- 
nary, opened  JIarch,  1888,  for  which  a  special 
endowinent  fund  of  about  |50,000  was  raised 
by  Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  of  the  mis- 
sion, while  in  the  United  States  in  1887.  The 
ini.ssion  has  also  a  hosiiital  and  dispensary  at 
lliuiipel,  near  Arcot,  where  about  a  hundred 
patients  are  treated  daily. 

Japan. — The  Japan  Mission  was  established 
in  1859,  three  missionaries  and  their  wives  being 
sent  out  in  that  year,  of  whom  one,  Rev.  Guido 
F.  Verbeck,  D.I).,  is  still  on  the  field.  lie  was 
at  one  time  Presiilent  of  the  Imperial  College, 
which  brought  the  mission  into  most  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  ollicial  Japanese.  The 
number  of  missionaries  now  on  the  'ield  is 
11,  of  whom  2  are  engaged  in  teaching  and 
ar(!  unordained.  There  are  also  10  hulies,  0 
unmarried  and  engaged  in  teaching. 

In  1874  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Ciiurch  (North),  and 
the  Kefornicd  Churches  of  America  united  in 
f')nning  the  "  Union  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan,"  and  the  general  work  has  since  tlw.n 
been  carried  on  conjointly.  There  are  08 
churchis  on  the  mil  of  ilie  Uniled  Church,  with 
u  lolid  nicnibership  of  8,9.54.  Kighleeii  of  these 
cliiirclies  weic  <'slablishe(l  by  this  Board.  The 
Kaigjui  church  of  YoUohaini'i,  organized  in  1872 
with  II  iiienibers,  was  the  lirst,  and  is  now  the 
largest,  having  u  inembership  of  ()49  adults  and 
39  children.  The  Japan  Mission  had  three 
stations,  Nagasaki,  Tokvo-Ydkohaina,  and 
Morioka,  with  30  out-stalions.  In  1H89  this 
mission  was  divided  into  the  North  Japan  Mis- 
sion, with  the  stations  of  Tokyo- Yokohama  and 
^lorioka;  and  the  South  Japan  Mission,  on  the 
southern  island  of  Kin  Shin,  with  its  station  at 
Nagasaki.  In  educational  work  the  Reformed 
Church,  in  conjunction  with  the  Prcsbvleriaii 
Church,  maintains  the  Meiii-Gakuin  at  I'okyo, 
which  consists  of  a  theological  and  academical 
department. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  219  s'.iidents 
in  1889,  189  were  professing  Christians.    Under 
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its  own  special  I'lirc  the  noniil  liiis  the  Ferris 
Heniiiiiiry,  a  seiiool  for  girls  of  a  liijj;h  grade,  at 
j'okoliaiiia,  with  144  scliolars;  the  !»liirges  S<'in- 
inary  for  girls,  and  the  Steele  Aleinorial  School 
for  boys  ami  young  men,  at  Nagasaki.  A  pre- 
cious wovk  of  grace  in  1H7T  in  the  Ferris  Semi- 
nary brought  45  of  the  pupils  to  ti  confession  of 
Christ. 

S])€ci<il  Features. — The  missionaries  of  the 
Boaid  have  borne  an  honorable  part  in  the  work 
of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages 
of  the  peoples  to  whom  they  have  been  sent. 
The  Scriptures  have  already  been  translated 
entire  in  Tamil  and  Japanese,  and  in  part  in 
Telugu  and  the  Ainoy  dialccl. 

Each  mission  of  the  Hoard  is  regularly  organ- 
ized with  its  appropriate  olticirs.  It  was  doubt- 
less the  original  intention  of  the  Hcformcd 
Church,  as  expressed  in  the  consiittiiion  of  its 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  that  (' lasses  or 
ecclesiastical  bcMlies  similar  to  those  in  the 
United  Statesand  having  organic  relation  to  the 
Syn'Hl,  should  be  organized  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible  in  each  of  its  mission  lields,  This 
purpose  has  been  carried  o\it  only  in  the  Arcot 
Mission  in  India.  The  Classis  of  Arcot  was  or- 
ganized in  1854,  and  includes  the  missionaries, 
native  pa.stors,  and  representatives  of  the  native 
churches,  of  which  there  are  23.  This  organ- 
ization is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  mis- 
sion, though  composed  in  part  of  the  .same 
members.  To  the  Classis  belongs  the  spiritual 
care  and  over.siglit  of  the  churches.  To  the 
mission  is  reserved  all  control  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Board,  and  of  the  educa- 
tiomil  work. 

The  attempt  to  secure  a  similar  organization 
at  Amoy  was  made  in  1857.  It  was  met,  how- 
ever, with  earnest  remonstrance  by  the  members 
of  the  mission,  who  were  closely  associated  in 
sympathies  and  labors  with  the  missionaries  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church.  Their  view 
finally  i)revailed,  and  the  missiomiries  of  both 
churches,  together  with  their  native  pastors  and 
elders,  now  form  the  "Tai-hoey." 

It  is  now  propo.sed,  as  one  result  of  the  con- 
ference held  at  Shanghai  in  May,  1890,  to  unite 
all  the  Presbyterian  an'd  Heformed  churches  of 
Amoj",  Swatow,  and  Formosa  in  one  organiza- 
tion. 

In  1876  the  union  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Japan  with  those  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Presbyterian  "Cliurcb  (North  i  of  the  United 
States  in  the  "Council  of  United  ^lissions," 
and  the  formation  of  the  "  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan,"  embracing  the  churches  or- 
ganized under  these  missions,  was  approved  bj' 
the  Synod. 

In  1880  the  General  Synod  formally  approved 
the  stand  taken  by  its  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions 
"on  the  important  subjects  of  Union  an<l  Co- 
operation in  Foreign  Missions,  etc.,"  and  "per- 
mitted and  iidvised"  the  Classis  of  Arcot  "  to 
initiate  such  measures  as  .shall  tend  to  bind  to- 
gether the  churches  of  the  Presbyteriitu  polity 
in  India."  It  further  resolved  "  That  IliisSyiiod 
will  indorse  the  union  of  the  Classis  of  Arcot 
with  such  a  Union  Cbmcli  of  (Jhrist  in  India, 
composed  of  those  holding  the  Reformed  faith 
and  Presbyterian  polity." 

A  movement  was  inaugurated  in  1890,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  in  Cal- 
cutta, looking  to  the  formation  of  such  a  Union 
Church  in  India,  with  fair  prospect  of  success. 


The  Heformed  Church  therefore  occupies 
advanced  grocid  in  relation  to  the  principle  of 
co-operation  in  mission  work,  and  theestablish- 
ment  in  each  mission  field  of  a  national,  self-gov- 
erning, self-su|)porting,  and  .self-|)ropagating 
church,  "  that  shall  grow  from  its  own  root." 

<'o  until  lit  ion  and  Organization. — The  Hoard 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Heformed  Church 
in  Anieiica  consists  of  24  members,  ndn- 
isters  ar.l  layuitn,  of  whom  at  least  one 
half  shall  be  ministers,  chosen  by  the  (Icneral 
Synod,  and  regularly  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  Stale  of  New  York.  Its  members 
arc  chosen  for  three  years,  and  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  so  that  one  third  of  the  mend)er- 
ship  is  elected  each  year.  'I"he  regular  meelings 
of  the  Hoaril  are  held  at  ^'^ynod's  rooms,  now  at 
26  HcadeSlreet,  N.Y.City  onceinthree months; 
and  in  addition  to  these,  ;i)ecial  meelings  may 
be  called  at  any  lime  by  crder  of  the  E.xecutive 
Coinitiittce,  or  by  a  writ  en  rtcpiest  of  ihrte 
members  of  the  Beard.  Is  oHicers  are,  Presi- 
dent. Vice-President,  Recording  Secretary,  Hon- 
orary iSecretaiy,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer,  whose  duties  are  such  as  are  usually 
connected  with  those  oHices.  In  addition  to 
these,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  im- 
mediately following  that  of  the  General  Synod, 
in  June  of  each  year,  an  E.xccutive  Committee 
is  chosen,  consisting  of  live  miidsters  and  five 
laymen.  This  conunittee  meets  in  regular  ses- 
.sion  once  a  month,  and  as  much  oftener  as  is 
necessary,  and  has  ilie  general  oversight  of  all 
operations  of  the  Board  in  the  interval  between 
its  regular  ijuarte-.-ly  meetings,  at  which  all  its 
acts  arc  reported.  Upon  this  committee  de- 
volves the  selection  of  candidates  for  active 
work  in  the  miisions,  whether  as  missionaries, 
physicians,  or  teachers.  The  application  of  the 
candidate  is  accompanied  by  tesliiiionials  from 
his  instiuctors,  pastor,  teachers,  or  others  who 
are  qualified  to  speak  as  to  bis  fitness  for  the 
]M)st  applied  for.  If  the  candidate  is  a  minister, 
the  api>roval  of  his  Cla.fsis  is  recpiired  in  every 
case,  and  this  is  received  as  evidence  of  his  the- 
ological training  and  acipiircnients  and  sound- 
nes.s  in  doctiine,  without  further  examinatiou 
by  the  Hoard.  If,  after  consideration  of  the 
iipplication  and  testimonials,  thi^y  are  accepted 
by  the  committee,  a  personal  inlerview  willi 
the  candidate  is  sought,  and  that  proving  satis- 
factory, the  appointnuMit  is  made. 

The  Finance  Committee,  which  consists  of 
three  members  idioscn  by  the  Executive  Com- 
niiltec  from  its  own  body,  is  charged  with  the 
management  of  all  financiiil  interests  pcrlaining 
to  the  work  of  the  Hoard.  It  receives  the  esti- 
mates from  the  missions,  from  which  it  pre- 
pares the  schedule  of  appropriations  fiu'  each 
year,  which  is  then  siibniilted  to  the  Hoard  for 
approval.  It  also  audits  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer.  In  addition  to  the  regularlj'  con- 
stituted Hoard,  each  Classis  nominates  from  its 
own  members  a  missionary  agent,  subject  to  the 
apiMoval  of  the  (general  Synod,  for  I  he  jiurpose 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  foreign  missions 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Classis.  These  agents 
are,  by  act  of  General  Synod,  authorized  to  at- 
tend any  or  all  meelings  of  the  Hoard,  and  to 
participate  in  its  proceedings  by  voice  imd  vote. 
This  agency  serves  a  very  u.sefiil  purpose  as  a 
medium  of  coinniunication  between  the  Board 
and  the  churches,  and  in  developing  and  foster- 
ing a  greater  interest  iu  missions  throughout 
the  churches. 
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For  sovpriil  years  pnst  tlir  Genertil  Synod  1ms 
(lircclcMl  tliiil  iippoitioiiiiicnt.s  of  the  whole 
anioiint  needed  for  I  he  work  of  each  year  be 
made  liy  I  he  Hoard  ainoiii?  the  various  Classes 
of  the  clniicli.  The  further  distrihulion  de- 
volves upon  the  missionary  airenl  in  each 
C.'lassis,  with  or  without  the  advice  and  consent- 
ini;  action  of  llie  Classis. 

For  seveial  years,  lie^fiuning  in  1880,  a  General 
Missioiiiiry  Conference  has  lieen  held,  usniilly 
in  October  or  Novenilier  of  each  year.  Tliesi! 
meetings  Iiave  l)eeii  occasions  of  deep  interest 
and  great  spiritual  power,  and  have  greatly 
helped  to  swell  lli(^  tide  of  enthusiasm,  which 
has  been  steadily  rising  throughout  the  de- 
nomination. During  the  years  18;i2-H9  the 
Hoard  has  sent  out  a  total  of  liJ^  missionaries, 
inchiding  50  ordained  (8  physicians),  ti  unor- 
dained  mm,  51  missionaries'  wives,  and  25  nii- 
mariied  female  missionaries,  and  has  organized 
51  churches,  with  an  aggregate  of  3,719  mem- 
bers, in  India  and  China. 

Kcf'oriiii'd  (Ciicrmnii)  Cliiircli  in  I  lie 
Ullileil  NiHlCM.  I{ead((uarters,  I'dttsville, 
Pa.,  U.  S.  A. — The  Hoard  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  .Missions  of  the  Hcformed  tMiurch 
in  the  United  Slates  was  organized  on  tin,'  29th 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  18;W,  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  during  the  .sessions  of  the  Syno<l. 
It  is  an  iiiteresliiig  fact  that  the  suggestion  to 
org;iinz(!  a  Foreign  Missionary  Hoard  came  from 
the  Home  Missionaiy  Society.  There  was  no 
opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  delegates. 
The  Synod  made  a  good  begiiming.  Imme- 
diately five  miiMsters  arose  and  signified  their 
willingness  to  sustain  a  missionarv  of  the  cross 
in  heathen  lands.  Hev.  Dietrich  Willers,  I)  D., 
was  the  first  president,  and  a  vcrv  sinctne  frienci 
of  the  cause.  Hev.  Elias  Ileiner,  D.I).,  of 
Haltimore,  .Md.,  an  otlicer  of  the  Board  for  a 
(piarter  of  a  century,  was  one  of  the  most 
active  ministers,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the 
work  and  givinsr  to  its  support  his  fervent 
l)rayersand  constant  labors  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life.  Elder  Rudolph  F.  Ivelker,  the  vener- 
able treasurer,  is  the  only  link  that  mutes  the 
past  with  the  present.  His  zeal  and  fidelity 
are  well  known  throughout  the  Christian 
Church.  Among  tlu'  many  faithful  servants 
of  the  Hoard  was  the  late  sccn'tary,  the  Hev. 
Thomas  S.  Johnston,  D.D.,  who  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Lebanon,  Pa.,  June.  1887. 

Although  the  Hoard  had  no  foreign  mission- 
ary of  its  own,  yet  the  Hcformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
A.  H.  C.  F.  M.,  towards  the  support  of  Hev. 
Benjamin  Schneider,  D,D.,  from  October  13th, 
1840,  to<Xlobcr9lh,  18(i5,  just  twentytive  years. 

Beginning  with  1860,  the  Synod  became 
dis,saiislied  with  tliis  way  of  evangelizing  the 
heathen,  and  in  1805  it  decided  to  establish  its 
own  missidu  and  to  cease  contributing  to  th-j 
American  Br)ard.  From  this  time  on  the  Boarii 
applied  its  funds  to  the  support  of  tlw  Kiist  In- 
dia Mission,  and  to  the  work  amon,irthe  Wiime- 
bago  Indians  in  Wisconsin.  In  the  year  1873 
the  Hoard  was  reorgjiinzed.  This  was  a  very 
signilieant  meeting,  for  it  marks  a  new  era  in 
the  foreign-mission  history  of  the  Hcformed 
Church  in  the  United  StatJ's.  The  Hoard  then 
hiid  the  foundation  for  its  present  flourish- 
ing mission  in  Japan.  In  the  year  1878 
tliere  began  a  most  gracious  work  in  the 
Geuernl  tiyuod  at  Lancaster,  Pu.,  which  among 


other  precious  results  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
the  Hoard  of  Foreign  .Missions.  It  wiisn  happy 
coincidence  that  in  the  .same  church  where  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  was  originally  organ- 
ized U  should  receive  new  lift;  from  the  God  of 
Missions. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  consists  of  12  memlMTs,  8  niiinsiers  and 
4  elders,  elected  by  the  General  Synod.  The 
Executive  (,'ommittee  consists  of  the  ollicers  of 
the  Board  and  tni  additional  member  elected  by 
the  Board.  This  committee  has  the  general 
oversight  of  all  the  work  of  foreign  missions; 
anil  wlieii  impracticable  to  secure  a  meeting  of 
the  Board,  it  has  all  the  powers  of  the  same  to 
meet  any  emergency  which  may  occur  and 
which  requires  imme()iate  action,  in  which  ca.se 
it  may  I'ppropriate  necessiiry  moneys.  The 
regidaV  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  annuully 
immediately  l)efore  and  after  the  ammal  session 
of  the  General  Synod,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Board  .shall  ap|)oint.  Special  meetings 
may  be  called  at  any  lime  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Japan  Mission. — The  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States  has  a  very  prosperous  mis- 
sion in  Japan.  It  is  only  ten  years  old,  but 
during  this  brief  period  the  Boai'd  has  sent  out 
three  male  and  three  female  niis.sionaries.  The 
first  missionaries,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Gring  and  his 
wife,  settled  in  Yokohama,  but  it  was  thought 
lx!st  to  remove  to  Tokyo.  In  M«y,  1884,  he 
organized  the  tirstchurch,  in  connection  with  this 
brimch  of  the  Reformed  ( 'hurch,  at  Xihon  Bashi. 

The  large  and  flourishing  Bancho  church  is 
the  fruit  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Moore's  work,  the 
second  missionary  sent  out  bj'  the  Board,  in 
1883.  In  1887,  in  reponse  to  a  cidl  from  Yama- 
gata  for  a  teacher  in  an  English-Japanese  boys' 
sch(Kjl,  Mr.  Moore  tmdertook  the  work,  and 
while  teaching  there  for  two  years  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  strong  congregation. 

In  1885  another  mis.sionary  went  to  the  fielfl 
and  settled  in  Sendai,  in  response  to  a  call  from 
that  field,  and  Isiid  there  the  foundations  of  the 
Sendai  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  year  188(J 
the  foundation  wa.s  laid  for  the  nourishing  girls' 
school  at  Sendai. 

Besides  the  theological  seminary  and  the  girls' 
sch(K)l  at  Sendai,  the  mission  of  the  Reformed 
Church  has  paid  much  attention  to  evangelistic 
work.  It  has  three  centres  of  operation,  'Tokyo, 
Sendai,  and  Yamagala,  comprisinir  twelve  sta- 
tions and  seventeen  f)Ut-stations,  Hev,  Mr. 
( >shikawa,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Christians  in 
the  empire,  is  identified  with  this  mission.  To 
him  IjcloTiL's  the  honor  of  being  the  pastor  of  the 
congrcg.ition  which  purchased  in  1887  a  large 
Buddhist  temple  at  Sendai.  This  is  the  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  mission  work  in 
JapiMi  where  a  heathen  temple  became  a  Chris- 
tian church. 

Ref«»rmvd  PreMbylerliin  (Coven- 
Hiiteri  Cliiirrli  in  Xitrtli  Anii>rivii, 
F«»rciKn  ItliNmionn.— Secretjiry  Rev.  R.  M. 
Sommerville,  D.D.,  12«W.  45th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  U.S.A. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
North  Amcrieji  held  in  1818,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inijuire  into  the  expediency  of 
establishing  n  foreign  mission.  Nothing  was 
accomplished  then,  however,  and  it  was  not 
until  1841  that  the  question  was  really  considered 
and  plans  for  foreign  work  proposed.     In  1843 
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a  cominllteu  wiis  cliost'n  to  st-k^ot  a  fltld  for 
opcnttiun,  mid  thu  i.slatul  of  St.  Tbomus  in  the 
Wt'st  Indies  WHS  clioscii.  In  1M4(1  tliis  .spot  was 
abundont'd  in  favor  of  Haiti,  and  in  tliL-  fall  of 
tlial  yt'ur  tlie  l{i'V.  .1.  B.  Jolinson  was  .sent  out 
by  lilt"  iioard  to  inspect  the  tiuld.  In  thf  follow- 
ing year  tbe  Hcv.  J.  W.  Morton  wiib  bis  family 
was  sfHt  by  the  Beard  to  Port-au-Prince,  wliicli 
bad  been  desisj^niitcd  by  Mr.  Jolinson  as  tbe  best 
place  to  begin  o|)eriition.->,  and,  after  prepiiring 
some  tM>oks  in  French,  tbe  language  of  Ilinti, 
be  opened  a  school,  which  wiis  very  suece.s.sful. 
While  laboring  at  Port-au-Prince,  Mr.  Morton 
changed  bis  views  in  regard  to  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  denying  that  the  tlret  da.yof  tbe  week 
was  such,  lie  returned  to  the  United  States  lo 
lay  his  case  before  tbe  synod,  and  was  suspended 
in  May,  1849.  The  mission  to  Haiti  was  then 
abandoned. 

At  a  meeting  of  Synod  held  in  1856  interest 
in  missions  was  revived,  nnil  it  was  resolved  to 
recommence  foreign  work.  Syria  was  chosen 
as  the  field  of  operations.  Tbe  Kev.  II.  J.  Dwlds 
and  Joseph  Beatlie  were  chosen  mi.s.«ionnries, 
and  with  their  families  sailed  for  Syria  in  Octo- 
ber, 1856.  Alter  spending  some  time  in  Damas- 
cus in  the  study  of  Arabic,  Mr.  Dodds  settled  at 
Zahleh,  a  hirge  town  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon, Mr.  Beattie  meanwhile  contiiuiing  his 
studies  at  Damascus.  In  May,  1858,  Mr.  Ootids 
WHS  compelled  to  abttndon  Zahleh  on  account  of 
the  threats  of  tbe  Catholic  priests,  and,  joined  by 
Mr.  Beattie,  spent  the  following  year  in  Bhani- 
dun  and  Beirut.  After  several  explorations, 
Latakia,  a  city  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  se- 
lected in  October,  1859,  where  the  mission  was 
permanently  established. 

In  1867,  the  United  Presliyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  having  abandoned  its  mission  to  Alep- 
po, Dr.  R.  J.  Dodds  took  charge  of  it  until  his 
death  in  1870.  The  work  was  extended  to 
Suadea  on  the  river  Orontes  in  1875.  and  to 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia  in  1882.  The  Latakia  Mission 
has  also  undertaken  work  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  has  so  increased  that  the  Board 
has  appointed  a  missionary  to  take  charge  of  it. 
Within  recent  years  a  Chinese  mission  lias  been 
in  progress  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  Indian  mis- 
sions have  been  established  at  several  points  in 
the  United  States. 

Latakia  Mission. — As  has  been  said,  the 
Rev.  ^Messrs.  It.  J.  Dodds  and  Jos<'pli  Beattie 
were  sent  out  by  the  Board  in  1H50  to  open  a 
mission  among  the  Jews  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 
They  went  first  to  Damascus,  intending  to  make 
that  the  liead(iuarters  of  tbe  work,  but  finding 
tbe  Jewish  field  occupied  they  removed  to  Zah- 
leh in  Mount  Lebanon  From  Zahleh  too,  for 
reasons  stated  elsewhere,  they  were  obliged  to 
remove,  and  while  looking  for  another  field  they 
met  the  Hev.  S.  Lyde  of  London,  who  was 
searching  tor  the  right  I'ci'soiis  to  take  up  his 
work  among  the  Nusairiyeh,  wjiicb  on  account 
of  failure  of  health  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down. 
While  travelling  in  1854  Mr.  Lyde  had  come 
upon  tliese  strange  p(!ople  of  J^ortbern  Syria, 
and,  seeing  their  degradation  and  vice,  bad  com- 
menced a  mi.ssion  among  them,  which  for  sev- 
eral years  he  carried  on  at  his  own  expense  at 
Babamrat.  This  work  he  now  requested  Mr. 
Dodds  to  undertake.  Feeling  that  Providence 
must  have  brought  aliout  their  meeting,  Mr. 
Dodds  agreed  to  do  .so,  and  with  Mr.  Beattie 
commenced  opemtions  at  Latakia,  with  Babam- 
rat as  an  out-statiou.    The  Nusairiyeh,  to  whom 


they  attempte<l  to  bring  the  gospel,  while  nom- 
inailv  Moslem,  are  ri'ally  a  pagan  peopU?.  They 
aie  the  lineal  descendants  in  race  and  religion 
of  the  ('anaunites  who  tied  before  Jo.shua,  and 
are  us  yet  almost  absolutely  iiiacccssilile  t«>  any 
(;hristian  influence.  Holding  to  their  ancient 
faith  with  a  pertinacity  that  is  wonderful,  yet 
com|H'll('d  by  a  relentless  ojipression  to  cover 
thei"  belief  under  the  forms  of  a  liated  religion, 
they  have  developed  a  power  of  deciu  uw'  ii., 
simulation  probably  not  equalled  in  the  hisi'  .y 
of  any  race.  Defying  all  investigation,  pui'isll- 
ing  treachery  or  apostasy  with  instant  death, 
tliey  .seem  impregnable  to  approaches  of  any 
kind,  and  have  repelled  in  their  glwimy  isola- 
tion all  Christian  workers  "except  thesturdy 
Scotch  Covenanters,  who  with  persistency  not 
less  dc.gged  than  their  own,  but  v'th  a  faitli 
which  lays  hold  on  the  |M)wer  of  the  highest, 
have  commenced  their  attack."  Mr  Lyde  dur- 
ing his  life  among  the  Nusairiyeh  learned  nianv 
of  their  customs  and  .secured  some  of  lliei'r 
religious  books.  From  bis  published  account 
of  them  we  quote  tbe  following  facts  in  regard 
to  their  history  and  religion. 

Politically  they  are  divided  info  many  tribes 
or  clans,  each  with  its  own  chiefs  or  sheikhs, 
who  are  continually  at  war  with  each  otlier. 
These  wars  are  caused  by  the  old  custom  of 
avenging  tbe  blood  of  the  slain  liy  bis  next  of 
kin;  only  the  custom  has  been  broadened  by 
the  Nusairiyeh;  so  that  it  is  not  the  next  of  kin 
that  takes  vengeance  on  tbe  murderer,  but  tbe 
whole  clan  of  the  murdered  man  becomes  tho 
avenger,  and  tbe  whole  clan  of  tbe  murderer, 
the  party  cm  whom  vengeance  is  to  be  taken. 
Occasionally  the  matter  is  settled  by  paying  the 
"  juice  of  blood." 

In  religion  tl  ey  are  divided  into  two  sects, 
tbe  Shamaleiyi  li  and  the  Kalnzeiyeb,  the  iiiaiix 
difference  between  them  being  that  the  former 
reverei.te  or  worship  the  moon,  and  tbe  latter 
the  sun,  as  tbe  dwelling-place  of  Ali.  Tho 
former  are  the  stricter  in  the  practice  of 
their  religion,  and  it  is  almost  imjiossible  to 
open  a  school  or  do  any  mission  work  among 
them.  Their  condition  socially  and  morally  is 
of  tbe  lowest,  and  the  government,  although 
counting  them  as  a  Mohammedan  .sect  and 
drawing  soldiers  from  them,  considers  them  so 
unclean  that  it  will  neither  allow  them  to 
enter  tbe  mos(iues,  nor  eat  any  meat  which  has 
been  killed  by  tliem.  Much  more  might  be 
.said,  but  enoiigli  lias  been  told  to  show  tbe  ex- 
ceeding difliculty  of  tbe  Latakia  Slission,  and 
also  that,  notwilhslanding,  a  rcniarkablt!  work 
has  already  been  acccmiplisbed  (nee  article 
Niisaiiiyebi.  In  the  field  of  Latakia  are  now  two 
regularly  orgaiii/ed  congregations,  besides  tho 
one  at  Latakia.  The  total  iHinilicr  of  coinniuni- 
cants  is  190.  Medical  work  in  conneclion with 
the  mission  was  begun  in  18(i5  by  t  be  Hev.  David 
Metheny,  and  carried  on  by'biin  at  Latakia 
until  1882,  when  be  removed  to  !Meisine.  Dr. 
Archibald  Dodds  taking  up  his  work  in 
Latakia.  In  1885  Dr.  Dodds  was  lost  in  tho 
wreck  of  the  steamer  "  Sidoii,"  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  during  the  two  years  following  no 
medicid  work  was  carried  on  at  LaUikia.  lu 
1887  Dr.  I.  M.  Balph  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  medical  work  of  the  mission,  which 
had  become,  and  continues  to  be,  a  very  impor- 
tant feature. 

Tbe  present  working  force  of  the  mission 
is:     2  married  missionaries,    1    physician,  as 
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nbovo  mentioned,  8  Intly  missionaries.  4  native 
lieentiiiti'S,  wlio  are  also  ruling  elders,  and  IS4 
teacliers.  Tlu!  total  innnlier  of  pupils  under 
instruclion  in  llie  schools  Is  7i)(). 

Sinei!  the  year  1H74  llie  mission  at  Lataltia 
lias  liad  cliarj^e  of  worit  at  Suadea,  tlu;  ancient 
ydeiicia,  which  was  ticgun  in  184(J  liy  Dr. 
Ilolt  Yates  of  London,  and  carried  on  1)y  lilni, 
or  by  an  ajreiit  placed  th(M-e  liy  Idni,  >mtil  1H74. 
wlien  lie  >:ave  the  propeity  to  llie  Reformed 
PreshylerlMn  Mission.  After  his  death  Mrs. 
Yates  supplied  the  funds  for  carryinj^  on  tlie 
work  uiiiil  llie  sprint?  "f  IHiJO,  when  her  own 
death  look  place.  !Si.\  hnndied  dollars  per  aii- 
uum  siilllees  lo  carry  on  I  he  hoardiiii!;  and  day 
school,  and  the  iSoard  is  making  an  cITort  to 
supply  this  sum  by  some  other  means,  so  that 
the  work  need  not  he  sloi)|)ed. 

Mkksink,  Asia  ^Iinou.— After  tlie  mission 
at  Lntakia  bad  been  established,  it  was  found 
tliat  a  large  number  of  >Jusairiyeli  were  living 
in  the  cities  of  Mersine,  Tar.sus,  and  Adana,  aim 
surrounding  villages,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was 
decided  to  open  a  station  among  them;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1882.  Dr.  Metheny 
and  Miss  Sterrett  went  there  and  esbdilislied  a 
mis.sion,  of  which  the  city  of  Mersine  is  the 
heiid(iHarters.  Here  too,  nolwilhstanding  very 
great  ditfleulties  and  obstacles,  tlie  work  lias 
made  progress.  The  working  force  is  3  min- 
isters, 3  female  missionaries,  and  6  native 
teachers  in  charge  of  six  schools,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  153  pupils. 

Cvi'UfM.— 8ome  years  ago,  to  put  him  lie- 
yond  the  reach  of  persecntion,  a  native  teacher 
was  .sent  from  Lalakia  to  Larnaea,  on  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  While  there  he  galhereil  together 
some  cliildren  and  taught  them,  thus  beginning 
a  work  which  was  continued  by  the  Latakia 
Mission  until  1890,  when  the  school  hati  to  be 
closed.  The  work  was,  however,  only  relin- 
■jUished  fora  time,  not  abandoned;  and  the  Board 
has  aow  under  appointment  a  missionary  to 
Cyprus,  under  whose  care  it  is  hoped  a  suc- 
cessful mission  may  be  developed. 

RcformrtI  PrvNbyteriiiii  Cliiiroli 
41  r  !\rortli  .iiiiericH,  Cioiivriil  l^yiiod, 
Boiird  uV  MiNHioiiH.  Head(|uarters,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.— The  foreign  missionary  work 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  commenced  in  1836,  in 
the  Northwest  Provinces  of  India.  In  that  year 
Dr.  James  Campbell  was  sent  to  Saharanpur. 
In  the  following  year  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell 
and  family  and  Mr.  James  Craig  were  sent  out 
to  join  Dr.  Camplx^ll,  and  a  Presbytery  was  or- 
ganizetl  in  connection  with  the  General  Synod. 
A. large  orphanage  was  gathered  at  Saharanpur, 
the  principal  station,  and  sub-stations  were 
formed  at  Roorkee  and  Delira.  In  1868  tlic 
Presliytery  of  Saharanpur,  which  had  derived 
its  support  partly  from  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Board  mid  partly  from  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  withdrew  from  the  General  Synod,  and 
the  mission  stations  pa.ssed  under  the  control  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board.  In  1883  the  mission  at 
Roorkee,  liy  mutual  arrangement,  reverted  to 
the  control  of  the  General  SynotI,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Rev.  George  W.  Scott  was  sent 
thither  by  the  Synod.  Mr.  Scott  now  has  un- 
der bis  care  a  congregation  at  Roorkee,  eight 
sub-stations,  with  a  catechist  at  each,  and  four 
zenanas  in  or  near  Roorkee.    At  two  of  these 


stations  schools  have  been  established  and  arc 
in  successful  operation.  Preacliiiig  services. 
Sabbath-schools,  and  prayer  meetings  are  held 
regularly  at  Roorkee.  Preaching  services  are 
also  held  in  the  adjacent  villages,  in  eight  of 
which,  as  has  been  said,  sub-stations  have  been 
formed. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Charles  O.  Scott,  formerly  of 
Sialkoi,  was  brought  to  the  I'nilecl  Stales  by  the 
General  Synod.  After  passing  through  the 
Synod's  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Scott  entered  the  medical  deparlineiit  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was 
graiiualed  in  iH8i(,  and  in  the  same  veur  was  sent 
by  tir'  General  Synod  to  India  lo  join  )iis  brother 
at  Roorkee.  lie  has  since  organized  a  con- 
gregaliim  of  thirteen  members  at  MuziilTarnag- 
gar,  and  a  church  building  and  mission  house 
are  in  course  of  erection  at  Pataiii,  where  the 
medical  department  will  bean  important  feature 
of  the  work.  Just  lieforc  Mr.  Scott's  departure 
for  India  he  was  inslrumenial  in  leading  to 
Christ  a  young  man  from  India  who  iM'longed 
to  the  Society  of  Arya  Soniaj,  and  who  is  now 
being  educated  in  Philadelpliia  by  the  General 
Synod  for  work  among  his  countrymen. 

Kefiiiriiii'd  PrrMlij  U'riaii  f 'liiircli  in 
M(>«»llHii<l ;  l'<>ri>i(tii  ItliMmiiiii.— From  the 
year  1852  up  till  lWi3  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian ('liurcb  of  Scotland  had  mainly  con- 
liiied  its  foreign  mission  operations  to  the  New 
Hebrides.  In  the  latter  year  tln'  church  was 
divided  over  (lue.stions  bearing  upon  tlie  dis- 
tinctive jirincipies  and  position  hillierti  held 
and  niaiiilaiiied  by  the  church.  The  mission- 
aries in  the  foreign  Held  adhered  to  the  majority 
of  the  Synod,  who,  in  18*6,  united  with  the 
Free  ('lunch  of  Scotland.  Since  that  date  the 
work  in  the  New  Hebrides,  formerly  carried  on 
by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  the  Free  (Jlinrch  of  Scot- 
land. The  minority,  who  still  continued  to  ad- 
liere  to  the  principles  and  i)ositioii  of  the  church, 
found  themselves  so  much  weakened,  niinier- 
ic^allyand  financially,  by  the  disruption  of  1863, 
that  "they  felt  it  impossible  to  continue  to  carry 
on  work  in  the  foreign  field,  alone.  In  the.se 
circumstances,  an  approach  was  made  in  1865 
to  the  Irish  Reformed  Presbyterian  SvikmI,  tlien 
contemplating  entrance  upon  work  "in  the  for- 
eign tield,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  mission.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  was 
subsequently  entered  into  hvtlie  two  Synods. 
Appeals  were  made  for  missionary  agents,  and, 
after  some  disappointments,  Mr.  James  .Martin, 
M.A.,  M.I).,  oiTcied  himself  for  service  in  the 
foreign  field  and  was  accepted.  Syria,  where 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  iii  the  United 
Stales  of  America  had  already  establislied  a 
missipii,  was  selected  as  thesphereof  o])prations, 
and  Dr.  Martin  was  ordained  and  sent  out  in 
1871.  In  1875  Dr.  Martin  fi.ved  on  Antiocli  as 
a  field  and  centre  for  his  missionar}'  labors,  and 
up  till  the  present  he  has  continued  vigorously 
to  prosecute  the  work  in  thai  place  and  in  sur- 
rounding di.strict.s.  Fora  lime  both  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  iind  the  educational  work  in 
the  schools  iiad  li>  be  conducted  in  rented  prem- 
ises ;  and  ihose  obiaiiiable  were  not  always  of  a 
suitable  and  satisfactory  kind.  After  some  de- 
lay a  plot  of  ground  was  secured  and  a  building 
for  mission  purposes  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  two  thousand  pounds   sterling.     This 
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huildilifj^  funiishcs  uccdiinuoiliitioiiM  for  iiiiblic 
woixhip,  for  (lis|H'nsiiry  imrixiscs,  and  sfivos  us 
a  residence  for  liic  iiiisnioiiarii.s. 

In  1MH4  a  branch  iniMNJoii  witM  UHtahliMlied  tit. 
Mlil),  a  villap'  IpcIwccu  forty  and  llfly  ndlcM 
distant  from  Antiocli,  and  ruceniiy  a  mission 
M'liooi  for  ii'irls  lias  lieen  opened  in  Snadeu,  tliu 
ancient  Selniciu.  In  IHHy  Miss  .M.iriha  Cun- 
ninKhani.  who  had  lieen  under  special  training 
fur  some  lime,  was  desi^nuled  and  sent  oiil  to 
tSyria  as  a  I'eiimh;  missionary  to  strenv'then  the 
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mission  siatT  there.      Mr 
M.A.,  (trcenock,  Scollam 


rhomas  Kirk  wood, 
las  ollci'cd  his  ser- 
vices as  a  missionary  toSyria,and  he  is  at  present 
proseciiliii^Mnedical  studies  in  order  I, »  go  out 
iU)  u  fully  (|Ualilled  meilical  missionary.  Tlui 
work  is  carried  on  by  th(^  stated  prcachinj,' of 
the  jrospel  to  the  conirrejiatioii  that  assembles  in 
the  ndssion  jiremises;  open  iiir  preachin^^  umong 
the  Fcllahceh;  religions  instruction  in  thu  mis- 
sion schools;  visilini;.  liible  readingand  religious 
conversation  l)y  Kuropean  fenuih'  mis.sionuries; 
Bible  readingand  exposition  by  a  native  colpor- 
teur; and  liilile  reading  by  two  nativu  women 
converts.  The  members  of  the  mi.ssioii  <'oiigre- 
gatioii  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  Greek  church; 
but  elTorts  arc  iiiiule  to  reach  the  'her  sections 
of  the  populatiou — Moslems,  .lews,  and  Nu- 
sairiych— as  op|x>rtunity  t)llers,  and  some  of  all 
these  clns.ses  have  been  renched  either  through 
the  |)rcaching  of  the  gospel,  instructions  in  the 
mission  schools,  or  by  means  of  private  personal 
dealing  with  tlic  individuals. 

The  present  statistics  of  the  mi.ssion  arc:  1 
ordained  medical  nnssiomiry,  2  female  nu.ssion- 
aries,  5  native  teachers;  1  colporteur;  and  2 
luitive  Hible  women.  The  number  of  members 
gathered  in  is  aliout  40.  The  ordinary  expen- 
diture on  the  mission  will  gimount  to  over  itlOO 
sterling  amiually.  The  mission  secretary  for 
the  Synod  in  Ireland  is  Hev.  .1.  D.  Houston, li.  A., 
C'oleraine;  and  Hev.  Robert  Dunlop,  Pidsley,  is 
the  .secretary  for  the  Synod  in  Scotland. 

Kt>liob«»lli,  II  town  in  Great  Namaipialand, 
West  South  Africa,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs.  Mission  station  of  the  Hhenisb  Mis- 
sionary Society;  1  ordained  missionary,  1  female 
missionary,  '>  native  helpers,  344  'communi- 
cants. 117  school-children. 

Kriiilinii  or  IfllNNioiiiiriCN  lo  <iiov- 
«?riliiieiil«,— This  is  a  matter  of  great  jier- 
ple.xity,  ditliculty,  and  importance.  The  mis- 
sionary is  in  one  .sense  a  man  without  a  country. 
In  another  sense  be  isa  man  of  many  countries. 
He  does  not  renounce  his  nationality  or  citizen- 
ship. As  Paul  at  times  fell  back  on  his  high 
po.sition  as  II  .lew  and  Pharisee,  so  the  missionary 
must  often  assert  his  privileges  of  birth  and 
country.  At  the  .same  time  he  isa  resident  of  for- 
eign lands  and  inevitably  related  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, on  his  own  account,  as  an  individual; 
in  behalf  of  the  property  and  other  local  inter- 
ests accpiired  by  his  mission,  and  in  behalf  of 
converts  and  adherents,  who  rely  on  him  for 
justice  and  protection  in  scc\iliir  as  well  as 
sacred  things.  As  Paul  appeared  now  before 
Ananias,  the  high-priest;  now  before  Felix  and 
Festiis,  Roman  governors;  now  beftneAgrippa, 
and  fliially  ap|)ealed  to  C'lcsar:  so  the  mission- 
ary may  find  himself  tossed  between  different, 
often  contlieting.  sources  of  authority,  seeking 
to  reach  some  supreme  Citsar,  often  finding 
only  ilerods  and  Pilates  who  will  make  friend- 
ship ovei  his  defeat. 


The  relation  which  he  sustains  to  variouH 
governments  may  be  one  of  iletiancc,  of  alliance, 
or  of  independence.  'I'hesc  occur  in  all  dcgreeH 
and  in  all  combinations.  They  inay  apply  to 
the  iKiiucgovernimnt,  the  foreign  governineiils, 
or  to  botli.  Kvcr  since  the  Apostles  met  the 
prohibition  of  their  per.seculorsby  .saying,  "  We 
oiiiilil  to  obey  (iod  rather  than  men,"  and  re- 
joiced 'that  tliey  were  counted  worthy  lo 
sillier  dishonor  for  His  name,"  the  Ih-l  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel  have  encountered  in  most 
countries  the  liostilily  of  the  powers  that  be. 
From  Stephen  lo  Hisliop  Haiiiiiiigton  they  have 
found  liosiilc  peoples  and  rulers  arrayed 
against  them,  and  yet  have  |ieisisted  in  gciille 
dellance  of  threat  and  command  and  force. 
The  liisl  Protestant  work  in  .lapan  was  in  ipiiet 
disregard  of  hostile  laws,  proclamations,  and 
penalties.  And  for  years  befinc,  ('ntholi(! 
priests  had  been  at  work  sustaining  suppressed 
Chiislianity,  'sleeping,"  as  one  of  them  ex- 
lues.sed  it,  '•  by  day,  working  by  night."  Long 
have  they  also  done  the  same  in  Korea,  where, 
at  last,  our  own  missioiiiirics  are  to-day.  having 
come  foi  the  understood  purpose  of  establishing 
a  prohiliitcd  religion.  Their  position  at  Seoul, 
the  capital,  allords  a  most  interesting  instaiuu 
of  the  curious  intermingling  of  po.ssible  rela- 
tions with  dilVeienl  goveinmenls.  As  foreigners 
at  an  open  port  they  are  under  the  diplomatic 
protection  of  their  home  governments.  As 
court  physicians,  heads  of  hospitals,  asylums, 
s«;hools,  etc.,  Ihey  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  Korean  goveriimcnl,  receive  distinct  ap- 
pointment as  Korean  olllcialsof  a  certain  rank, 
and  have  a  kind  of  private  policemen  assigned 
them  for  protection  and  .service.  In  private 
they  are  also  recogni/ed  as  missionaries.  Vet 
in  all  this  public  capacity,  mission  labor  is  pro- 
hibited; in  any  caiiacity  it  is  liable  to  be  slopped 
at  any  moment.  The  situation  is  one  full  of 
complications  both  for  the  judgment  and  the 
conscience.  Rut  Christianity  is  taking  root  in 
Korea;  it  has  made  progress  more  raiiidly  than 
in  .lapim  at  the  start;  cbnrches  are  already  or- 
ganized, (>ne  of  which  has  grown  in  three  years 
from  twer.ty  members  to  over  one  hundred. 

Even  in  .lapan  one  restriction  yet  remains 
which  involves  the  (luestion  of  the  true  relation 
of  the  missionaries  to  the  Japanese  government. 
Outside  of  the  o)>en  ])orts,  piisspmis  are  .still  re- 
quired. Tlie.se  inav  be  i)roeured  for  residence 
by  teaching  in  a  .Japanese  school.  For  travel 
they  can  be  had  only  for  purposes  of  health  aiHt 
science.  It  is  still  a  (piestion  iiinoiig  mission- 
aries whether  it  is  legitimate  to  use  such  Inivel- 
ling  passports  for  evangelistic  purposes,  and 
whelher  the  truer  jiolicy  woiihl  not  be  to  re- 
fuse  to  take  out  such  ainbigiious  permits,  cast- 
ing all  the  evangelistic  work  on  the  native 
Christians  until  the  whole  country  is  thrown 
open  to  foieigners. 

The  first  missions  to  India  were  in  defiance 
not  so  much  of  heathen,  as  of  Christian,  govern- 
ment. The  history  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's friendship  with  heathenism  and  hostility 
to  ('hristian  effort  is  one  of  di.sgrace,  liap))ily 
relieved,  however,  by  noble  exceptions,  aiul 
steadily  improved  by  the  pressure  of  the  better 
sentiment  of  England  until,  with  the  a.ssump- 
tion  of  rule  by  the  IJrilish  government  in  18.")7, 
the  present  policy  of  friendly  ueuindity  was 
adopted.  At  the  time,  however,  there  was 
often  nothing  for  the  deported  or  prohibitetl 
missionaries  to  do  hut  seek  some  other  country. 
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likt'  iiiinnii,  or  ciisl  tlicinsclvcs  on  llic  lu'l|)  of  ii 
fiii'iidly  .u'ovi'riiiiifut  like  tliiil  df  |)i'tiiniirU  ;il 
Scriuiipiin',  or  wiiit  in  iiuiit  uikI  (lis;;uisi'  for 
ri'liKiaiilly  u.xlortutl  |M;riiiiM!tiuu  to  t;o  on  wiili 
work. 

In  'rurkc'V  I  lie  CliriNihin  liili.Mcr  sliimls  nndi'i- 
III!'  prolri'tioM  of  Win  own  iiovcrnnii'nl,  willi  v\- 
nlicii  rcfoiriiiiionof  lii.scli.'iniclcrusiiinissionury. 
Vi'l  so  far  as  his  work  toinlii's  .Molianinicdun- 
ism,  In'  is  cniiai^i'd  in  an  endeavor  lo  lead 
persons  to  violale  li,v  a  ehaiii;e  of  relii;i(iM  llii' 
most  slrini^'enl  provisions  of  llnir  saered  law. 
Tills  i'hani;e oidv  iheniosl  perslsteni  pressnreon 
the  pari  of  Clirrsiian  irovernnienls  lias  inclined 
llie  Turkish  i;overnnienl  to  perinii  in  llieorv. 
I'raelieally  it  is  still  bitterly  opposed.  The 
relalioti  of  II  missionary  l,o  a  ^overntneid  thus 
compelled  aLTaiiist  its  will  is  of  ne<es-.ity 
strained,  lie  must  avow  pnrpose.s  utterly  re- 
pu;;naiil  to  ihi'  authorities.  Vet  he  must  eliiim 
viuhtM  and  piivilei;es  secured  for  him  and  his 
work  liy  treaty  ohlijiatioiis.  Aud  lie  must  have 
<'onstaiit  dealiiiiis  with  lower  iiiid  bighurollieials 
who  on  the  most  llimsy  ])retext,  or  with  no 
pretext  at  idl,  seek  to  close  his  schools  and 
i'hapels,  stop  his  i)rinting  pruss,  and  siltMice  lii.s 
native  preaehers,  while  the  nnthinkin^  multi- 
tude ari^sliirei  I  up  to  riot  iiirainsl  I'rotestiints.and 
wildest  excesses  are  comtnitted.  until  the  diplo- 
matic screws  force  the  powers  al  ( 'onstantinople 
to  interfere.  'I'lie  censorship  of  the  press  exer- 
<i<ed  in  Turkey  luid  especially  directed  ajrainsl 
tli(!  mis.sionaries  is  in  many  casos  only  more 
i;rm)ranl  than  it  is  severe. 

School-hook.s  are  claimed  for  inspection. 
Mouths  pass  A  decision  is  eiilrealed.  At  last 
Home  olliei.'il,  who  may  know  little  or  nothiiifr 
of  th(!  conlenis  of  the  hook,  i;ives  or  refuses  the 
permit,  llamlel,  Mac'helh,  Ulchard  the  Third, 
nnd  .lulius  I'lesar  are  prohibited  hecaiise  they 
portray  the  death  of  kiiiLrs.  A  i)amphlel  wii.s 
reciMilly  piililished  by  a  (ireek  liencvoli'iit  so- 
ciety in'  ('oM>taiitinople  which  bore  oti  the  title- 
pane  a  iiuotation  from  I'aul's  Episth'  to  the 
Oaliitians.  Shortly  after  an  olllcer  aiipeared  in 
the  printinij-ofllce'  with  instructions  to  tirrest 
one  Paul,  who  htui  been  writing  letters  to  the 
peopU^  of  Galata  a  section  of  Constantinople, 
iiikI  Id  secure  a  copy  of  tln'sc  presumably  .sedi- 
tious letters.  It  was  of  no  use  to  tell  him  that 
Paul  died  centuries  .iifo,  and  that  (Jalatia  was  a 
province  of  the  o''.i  Uoinan  Kmpire.  In  default 
of  Paul,  the  editor  was  arrested  and  put  in 
prison,  where  he  mii^lit  have  been  to-day  had 
not  tilt?  (Jreek  patriarch  come  forward  with  a 
New  Testament  ami  shown  tiKMitlicials  Paul's 
letter.  At  present  tli(!  Turkish  law  prohil)ils 
the  imiiortalion  of  all  t)ooks  retleelinir  on  the 
governmetit  or  reliirioii  of  (he  empire.  The 
worst  of  these  are  l)urncil,  the  others  returned 
lo  their  native  hind  at  the  expense  of  the  owners. 
To  keep  in  communicalioii  with  hostile  olU- 
cials.  to  avert,  evade,  or  endure  oppressive  laws, 
to  contend  lor  oldtiine  rights  and  privilcfres,  to 
pre.s.s  importiuit  cases  on  the  intention  of  tile 
American  consul  or  minister — these  are  among 
the  great  iMiibarrassments  and  hardships  of  a  mis- 
sionary's life,  not  only  in  Turkey,  but  in  China, 
Korea,  and,  lo  some  extent,  still  in  Jai)iin.  Such 
are  also  .some  of  the  great  dillienllies  in  Austria 
and  other  papal  countries.  And  a  large  part  of 
the  time  of  the  American  minister  at  ('onstanti- 
nople, even  though  he  be  a.  Hebrew,  must  1x3 
and  has  been  spent  in  protecting  tlie  interests  of 


missionaries  against   the  assaults  and  intrigues 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  their  woik. 

How  a  man  shall  be  at  once  just  and  wl.se  anil 
true  and  Christian  is  often  a  most  dittlcult  (lues- 
tlon  to  answer.  To  specify  but  one  point:  (low 
fat  may  a  missionary  yield  to  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices which  prevail  in  Tinkeyand  China,  and 
secure  his  ends  by  ii  "  proper"  consideration 'i* 

Itaekshcesh  is  e.xpeeted,  and  detimndcd.  In 
most  instances  it  is  practictdly  nothing  more  than 
a  tee  impo.sed  by  custom  instead  of  being  sane- 
tioiied  by  law.  Vet  its  inlluence  isdemorali/.lng. 
How  far  shall  the  missionary  sanction  the  pre 
vailing  I'orrnplion';'  how  far  must  he  resist  it? 
This  most  inaelieal  <|uestioii  lepeatedly  recurs. 

The  mi.sMionary's  relations  to  the  government 
in  India  are  also  endiarrassing  in  much  lint 
same  wav,  though  from  a  very  dilTerent  caus(', 
as  theie  It  is  help  rather  than  hindrance  that  hu 
receives  from  the  state.  Subject  to  ollieial  in- 
sjiection,  the  government  makes  large  grants  of 
aid  lo  all  schools  which  fullllcertnin  conilitions. 
The  mission  schools  are  largely  .■unstained  by 
these  grants.  Hut  to  conform  lo  the  inimite 
and  ever-clianging  recpiirements,  to  prepare 
scliolars  for  the  niimercais  examinations,  to  se- 
cnre  and  retain  llie  favor  of  the  inspector  and 
other  olllcials,  involv(>s  such  an  amount  of  time, 
delay,  labor,  annoyance,  ami  secularization  of 
the  schi  1,  that  iiiany  missionaries  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  belter,  once  for  all,  lo 
dispense  with  all  liimncial  help  from  the  gov- 
ermnenl. 

.Much  more  etitangling,  however,  are  the  re- 
lationsof  the  missionary  whoeiiters  intoalliance 
■with  governments  of  any  kind.  It  is  as  harm- 
ful to  his  work  as  the  alliance  of  {;hnrch  and 
State  has  ever  laten  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  failings  of  lioman  Calholie  inissions 
ill  tills  respect,  wlutther  in  Norlli  and  South 
America,  in  .lapaii,  China,  India,  or  other 
countries,  are  too  well  known  to  be  told.  They 
form  a  most  insiructivit  pari  of  the  history  of 
inissions.  France  and  (iermany  to-day  are 
eager  lo  olfer  such  alliance  to  missioiiaries. 
Fnuice,  in  iiarlicular.  has  sought  lo  advance  its 
diplomatic  and  colonial  interests  through  claim- 
ing lo  be  the  proleclor  of  the  missions.  It  has 
long  sought  to  gain  |iolitical  power  in  China  by 
posing  as  the  patron  of  all  Uoman  C-'atholie 
missionaries  of  whatever  nationality.  It  has 
regarded  and  treated  bolli  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant missionaries  as  its  own  emissaries  in  pusli- 
ing  its  colonial  schemes.  The  liCgionof  Honor 
has  been  ie>'ently  conferred  n|)on  M.  Casalis,  an 
old  French  Protestant  missioiiarv,  for  "extend- 
ing the  inlluence  of  France  in  hasutolaiKl,"  in 
the  sphere  of  Mritish  inlluence  in  South  Africa. 

(iermany,  too,  lias  the  colonial  fever,  and  the 
interest  in  mi.ssions  has  been  iiK'teiised  all 
over  the  land  becimse  it  is  believed  that  even  if 
missionaries  are  not  successful  as  Cliristiani/.ers 
of  healliendom,  they  can  be  used  wisely  as 
(Jernmni/.ers  of  certain  parts  of  It.  As  a 
veteran  missionary  friend  in  (Jermauy  puts  it: 
'  Th(!  opinion  of  the  German  African  Society 
with  regard  lo  inLssionary  societies  is  that  they 
are  not  unselltsh  attempts  to  sjiread  the  gospel, 
but  merely  handmaids  lo  colonial  iwlitics— a 
cow  to  give  milk  to  the  mother-country." 

Bnt  this  very  alliance  of  the  government  with 
mis.sionaries  gives  rise  to  a  new  set  of  hostile 
relations.  France  wants  only  French,  Germany 
only  German,  missionaries.    The  language  and 
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RontlinciitH  of  ciu'li  ciniiilrv  iniisl  lie  t'.xcliislvcly 
UhikIiI  ill  thf  oiloiiicM  iti  ilmt  ('(iiiniry.  MIn- 
Hiiiiimii's  of  oiIkt  iiiilioimlilii'H  iiiiiHt,  lie  ex- 
eluded,  for  llii'y  iirilhrr  loiild  nor  would  ('iitor 
into  HUcdi  iillimiccN  for  iioliiicul  mid  imtionul 
HclicnicH.  This  policy  liii.s  liccii  working  with 
tiuiNt  Imrinful  clVcct  on  nmiiy  niisMiouN.  It 
oiilv  jiiHi  fiiilfdof  brt'iikini;  up  ilii'  work  of  tlio 
A.  H.  ('.  F.  .M.  in  iIh'  ('uroliiir  I.>'liiiid.s,  now 
j'luinu'd  by  Spiiiii.  It  Iih.h  diivcii  from  'riiliili 
the  Hrili.sli  inissioniirius  who  conviTlcd  Ilmt 
isliiiid.  iiiid  in  |iiii'Niiiiii(H!  of  it  FrHiico  i.s  now 
I'lidi'iivoriii^;  lo  iiliuc.x  lllu  Ii'.s.sit  isliindM  of  the 
Kocicly  ^'roiip,  to  thti  vast  hiiriu  uf  Enjrli.sh 
mission  work. 

The  Work  of  tile  I'rcshvlcriiin  lloiird  in  its 
Galloon  iind  Corisco  iiiissioiiN  in  VVcsl  Africa 
has  Im'I'Ii  seriously  interfeied  with  liy  tlie  <Miict 
of  the  Kreiuh  Uovernnieiil  which  substitutes 
French  not  only  for  KiikMsIi.  but  even  for  tlii) 
veriiiicular.  The  attenipl  has  been  made  to 
transfer  the  work  to  the  French  I'rotcstant 
ISoeiely,  but  so  far  wiiliout  success.  In  the 
Cameroon  country  the  Eiifjlish  liaptists  have 
been  driven  out  by  the  Germans. 

One  of  the  most  coiispiciioiis  instaneesof  this 
baneful  nalioimli/.Mtion  of  missions  oeciiired  at 
the  close  of  IHHT  in  tlie  Loyalty  Islands.  The 
London  .Missionary  Society  had  labored  there 
8<)  successfully,  that  "  the  whole  of  the  iieople, 
so  lately  wild  and  saviifie  cannibals,  hail  em 
braced  ('liristianily."  There  was  left  no  trace 
of  heatlienisni.  There  were  sclf-sup|iortin)i; 
churches  with  over  !l,Ot)0  members.  Tliere  was 
but  one  missionaiy  with  40  native  pastors. 
Then  eame  the  blow  which  Hev.  J(din  .Tones 
thus  describes:  "l.  the  only  KiiL'lish  niission- 
ftrv  on  the  island,  while  doinir  notbinir  more  iu 
reli^iotis  work  tliiin  rcvisint;  the  >iare  Scrip- 
tures, was,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1887,  expelled  by  the  French  (Tovernment, 
at  half  an  hour's  notice,  from  the  island,  where, 
with  my  wife,  I  had  labored  to  elevate  the 
natives  for  more  than  34  years."  Here  the 
French  Protestants  have  established  a  state 
church,  and  rejiard  the  native  ('hristians  as 
rebels  because  they  will  not  attend  it. 

The  whole  matter  of  colonies  and  missions 
has  become  a  burninsr  ipiestion,  and  the  ener- 
j!;etic  protest  of  German  mission  muiia/.ines 
against  all  minglin);  of  the  missionary  interests 
with  national  movements  stands  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  position  of  most  French  Protes- 
tants. 

"Whatever  profit  may  accrue  to  the  govern- 
ment from  such  alliances  as  this,  tliere  can  be 
no  question  as  to  their  harm  to  missions.  The 
Dutch  Government  long  ago  established  relig- 
ion on  an  olHcial  basis  in  Ceylon,  retiuiring 
from  all  native  olllcc-seekers  assent  to  its 
church  creed  as  a  condition  of  ajipointinent. 
It  lias  left  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  "  Govern- 
ment Christian"  as  a  warning  against  all  simi- 
lar attempts  to  do  spiritual  work  by  secular 
bribes.  The  missionary  is  the  aniba.s.siulor  of 
the  King  of  kings,  lie  is  the  herald  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  He  denies  and  betravs  his 
Lord  if  he  allows  himself  to  be  entangled  in 
worldly  .schemes  which,  under  cover  of  a 
Christian  name  and  jnirpose,  seek  political  ag- 
grandizement. This  danger  of  alliances  with 
rulers  and  powers  of  this  world  is  nowhere 
greater  to-day  than  in  Africa.  Petty  poten- 
tates of  every  tribe  are  only  too  happy  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  resources  and  science  and 


j)restlge  of  a  Kiiropean  or  American  to  over- 
colli)!  a  rival  or  to  regain  a  throne.  Not  all 
missionaries  are  as  wise  as  those  of  the  Cliiireb 
MIsHionary  Society  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyiin/a, 
who  refused  their  services  for  this  purpose  to 
King  iMwaiiga,  and  sought  lo  prevent  their 
native  converts  from  ioiniiig  his  army.  It  was 
an  old  scandal  which  declared,  especially  of 
China,  "  Witli  the  missionary  tliei<!  is  always 
the  inevitable  gunboat."  The  scandal  will  lie 
as  great  in  Africa,  if  with  the  missinnary  tliere 
is  always  the  inevitable  gunpowder.  "  What 
are  we  to  think,"  writes  Dr.  ('ii>t,  "of  rilles, 
revolvers,  and  one  tlioiisand  rounds  of  ball- 
cartridges  being  part  of  the  outllt  <pf  a  Cliiistian 
missiiaiary  to  Africa  in  18H(t'(''  Whether  for 
resistance  or  succor  to  the  native  chiefs,  such 
appeal  to  arms,  to  armies,  and  home  govern- 
ments back  of  them,  is  not  of  the  true  spirit  of 
missions.  'I'liere  is  freiiueiit  call  from  Africa 
to  Kngland  that  it  sliouhl  ii.terfeie  by  force  iu 
behalf  of  endangered  missionaries,  Lord  Sal- 
isbury in  1888,  however,  clearly  declined  to 
interfere  in  territory  beyond  the  sphere  of  Hrlt- 
ish  intlitenee.  "I  will  not  use  any  language," 
he  said,  "  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  gov- 
eriinient  will  iiiaki!  any  attempt  by  niililary 
iieiion  to  support  the  comnuM'cial  and  religious 
elloris  of  the  ini.s.sionaries  there.  .  ,  .  Vt'v  are 
certain  that  we  should  only  injure,  instead  of 
)iidinotiiig  the  great  eivili/ing  and  missionary 
elTorls  if  we  were  to  convert  them  into  a  cause 
of  war— of  war  the  most  I'.xhaiisting,  the  most 
ti'rrible,  the  least  remunerative,  in  aiij'  sense  ; 
war  with  the  count le.ss  .savages  who 'till  these 
territories."  That  is  perfectly  true,  and  slaaild 
lead  missionaries  to  avoid  all  militant  relatinns 
with  their  own  or  any  other  government. 

Hut  another  large  class  of  (piestions  is  added 
to  those  which  perplex  the  missioimry  when  he 
is  appealed  to  b}'  niitive  Christians  to  secure 
government  aid  or  interference  in  behalf  of 
them  and  their  interests.  The  expectation 
and  liop('  of  such  aid  and  iirolection  from 
the  mis.sionary  is  one  of  the  motives  most  dam- 
aging to  the  sinceritj'  of  new  converts.  It 
harms  the  missionary,  too,  bj'  filling  his  time 
and  thoughts  with  civil  matters,  lawsuits,  ap- 
peals, etc. 

The  temptation  to  such  reliance  on  the  arm  of 
flesh  to  sc'cure  the  rights  and  proniotethc  inter- 
ests of  native  Christians  is  strongest  in  British 
India  and  its  protected  states,  wlie/e  British 
law  has  modified  maiij'  old  customs  in  favor  of 
liiimanity  and  ■•eligious  eipiality.  In  Travau- 
core,  for  instance,  the  (piestion  of  the  caste 
privileges  of  Christians  comes  up.  Tliey  are 
.said  lo  be  low  ca.ste,  which  would  sliut  tlieni  oil 
from  much.  Tiny  claim  to  be  no  ca.ste.  One 
typical  case  decides  many.  Tlie  privileges  of 
entire  comiQunities  are  at  stake;  the  courts 
must  decide,  the  missionaries  must  niake  up, 
present,  and  push  the  ca.se.  That  may  keep 
them  in  the  courts  for  years.  Anywhere  in 
India  the  right  of  Christians  to  use  the  village 
well  or  fountain  may  be  denied.  But  the  gov- 
ernment has  declared  the  wells  free  to  all.  The 
missionary  must  bring  the  case  before  the  col- 
lector. 

Lands  of  Christians  are  involved  in  law.suits, 
perhaps  brought  on  as  part  of  a  petty  persecu- 
tion by  their  heal  ben  neighbors,  perhaps  inde- 
pendent of  all  religious  cause.  The  influence 
of  the  nussionary  is  incessantly  invoked  to  help 
his  adherents.    Natural  sympathy  for  those  in 
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(llHtri'Hs  iinil  tli('  (Icsiru  to  we  fiilr  piny  Imvc  iimdc 
Moliie  iiu'ii  ullow  iiKiHt  of  their  tiiiii'  for  yvnrn  to 
lie  ('iiiiHiniiud  liyHUcli  liiWMiiilN,  whose  icmuII,  of 
whiilcvcr  Nort,  wits  Hiiro  tu  be  hiiriiifiil  lo  ilicir 
tipirhiiMl  work. 

'rhnt^  JM  iiliothrr  coiiiicctioii  with  tlic  lociil 
irovcniMiriit,  liowi'ViT,  wliicli  oflcii  woriis  for 
gooil.  From  their  .siipeiior  e(iueiiiion  iiiid 
iiliilily  luissioimries  arc  oilcn  nppoiiiled  lo  soiiiu 
ollli  iiil  posiiioM.  Dr.  Verl)((li  \vii>  for  .><oiii(! 
limeii  Millie  olllciiil  of  .lllpllli.  I'lesideiil  .Miirlill, 
of  I'elviii,  lit  llie  head  of  llie  Iinperiiil  ColleLre, 
WiiM  apnoJMled  l)V  llie  (iovei  iinieni  of  Cliillii. 
Dr.  Allen  iiiid  Mrs.  Hiini^er  wetc  llie  eoiirt 
l)liyNi('iaiis  of  llie  Kiii^'  iilid  (jileeii  of  Korea. 
|)r  .McKeii/.ie  at,  'rieiilMien  Was  liosely  relaled 
toihe  Viei'idy  I,i  lliiiiff  Cliiinjr.  Olliers  have 
.><eiveil  for  a  lime  as  diploiiialic  iiL'eiit  of  thu 
liciiiie  irovernment,  lil<e  S.  Weils  Williams.  Dr. 
Whiliiey,  of  Toltyo,  as  Secretary  of  llie  Ameri- 
can Iiei;atioii,  is  in  a  posilioii  to  use  his  olhcial  us 
well  as  iiiedieai  services  Utv  the  lieiietll  of 
Clirisilanily.  Sticli  posilioiis  often  prepare  llie 
way  fur  llic  nospel.iiiid  coninieiid  il  losliaii;;(Ms. 

i'el  as  II  rule,  conlrasliiii;  ijie  lii^li  ealliii),' 
of  a  simple  missionaiy  willi  any  olher  posiiioii, 
one  inifilit  sav  of  some  who  liirn  iisiile  from  the 
mission  lo  ollieial  worlt  what  Dr  Carey  wroiu 
rejfici  fully  of  his  sou,  "  Fcli.x  Liim  shriiiik  to  au 
iimliassador." 

It  is  not  stiaii,i?c,  when  one  sees  wliiiia  snaro 
is  spread  in  all  such  dealings  with  miii^islriilL's 
and  civil  authorities,  that  many  of  those  who 
are  most  consecrated  and  experienced  should 
decide  that  the  (ml>  safe  and  dcsiialile  plan  for 
missionaries  is  lliat  of  eiilirc  neiilralily  in  nil 
siu'h  matters.  The  best  they  can  ask  from  any 
Hovernmeiil  is  to  he  let  alone,  and  reirarded  w-itli 
friendly  neutrality.  The  lust  they  can  do  for 
the  mission  is  to  eschew  the  sword  and  the  rille, 
to  lean  on  no  arm  of  llesli,  invoke  no  aid  of 
consul  or  inai;isimte,  liiit  rely  on  God  and  what 
he  limy  do  for  his  servants.  They  arc  not  I  ho 
foesofany  pi'ople,  they  sliould  not  he  the  politi- 
cal engines  of  any  govcriimenl,  nor  should  they 
make  any  governiiieiit  llieir  cnjjine. 

Alone,  unarmed,  and  uninjured  Mr.  IFc- 
Ciirthy  of  till!  ('Iiiiia  Inland  .Mission  walked 
through  the  whole  of  C'liiiia.  "I  am  persuad- 
ed," writes  the  secretary  of  a  leading  society, 
''that  oDicial  remonsl ranees  io  not  help  in  the 
loiifrrun.  Paticnee  is  our  streii>;lli  when  we 
are  in  tlic  right."  And  am.  her  says:  "  During 
the  whole  CvAirse  of  the  mission's  history  our 
ngcnts  have  made  their  way  ami  found  safety 
and  acceptance  timoiig  savage  tribes.  (|uite  in- 
dependently of  any  iiitl  from  giinboiits  or  other- 
wise from  government.  .  .  .  Treaty  rights  in- 
volve treaty  wrongs,  to  the  injury  ol' the  people, 
and  the  liindraiiee  in  the  most  fatal  :iiiimier  of 
missionary  ell'ort." 

When  the  German  Government  had  dis- 
charged the  Uritish  IJaplists  from  the  Ciimerooii 
country  tliey  asked  the  Hasle  Missionary 
Society,  as  one  n^lated  to  and  syinpiitheti''  wiili 
Germany,  to  undertake  the  work  in  their  place. 
The  Society  made  the  grnnd  respon.se  ilmt  it 
bad  always  mainiained  a  position  above  all 
political  con.sideralioiis,  and  would  i.ever  depart 
from  it,  all  that  was  asked  being  liberty  of  ac- 
tion. 

An  experiment  in  this  line  of  freedom  from 
all  reliance  on  government  is  now  being  tried 
in  the  Soudan.  The  "  Church  Missionary  Intel- 
ligencer "  (June,  1890),  says:    "Mr.   Bibuke  is 


anxious  ihiil  no  miN>'' iniiry  hIiouM  week  safety 
from  pi'ril  by  virtue  of  being  ii  Uritish  Hiibjeet, 
and  so  looking  lo  the  Krilish  aillliorilies  for 
proteclion.  lie  wishes  lo  go  to  the  .Moslem 
and  say,  '  Voii  and  I  are  both  in  eipia'  peril  of 
life  and  llhirly;  noihlng  will  be  done  for  mo 
that  would  not  be  dune  loi  you,  if  you  have  lo 
siilTer  for  Clirisi,  so  luivc  V'  In  llie  Turkish 
Knipiie  a  missioniiiy  could  scarcely  say  this;  in 
Hie  Soiidiin  he  lali  if  lie  will.  .  .  .  All  Hint 
.Mr.  Hiooke  and  .Mr.  |{obiii>on  really  asked  for 
was,  ill  thill  no  prolei  linn  slmuld  lie  invoked 
for  them  which  could  not  cipially  be  iiiyoked 
for  any  eonverlH  from  Moliainmcdaiiisni  lliiit 
(iod  iiilght  give  Ihein;  and  i'.J)  thai  neilher  for 
them  nor  lor  the  convcils  siioiild  force  or 
threats,  iiivoUiiig  llie  possible  use  of  force,  bo 
employed.  Ala  large  and  eiiiliusiaslic  meet- 
ingof  llie  commillee  it  was  r:  solved  llnil  thu 
coinmillee  .  .  .  would  be  thankful  lo  welcome 
and  send  out  at  once  a  band  of  earnest,  deyoled 
men.  who,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  risks  in> 
volved,  arc  prepareil  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  mis- 
sion on  such  inelhods  as  liave  been  above  in- 
dicated." Three  weeks  later  llie  following  ex- 
]daniilory  resolution  was  ailded;  "That  while 
they  heiirtily  iipiiroye  of  the  desire  expressed  by 
.Mr.  (i.  Wilmot-llrooke  anil  his  brethren  to  go 
among  .Mohainmedaiis  with  exuclly  the  siuiiu 
liabililies  and  perils  as  woiilo  attach  lo  Cliris- 
ti.'iii  converts  from  .Mohammedanism  in  thu 
same  countries,  they  ciinnol  pledge  iheniselves, 
and  do  not  iindersland  thai  llie  resolutions  of 
the  coinmillee  of  correspondence  were  inlenileil 
to  pledge  them,  never  under  any  circiimstiiiiees 
lo  interpose  in  any  way  to  secure  the  safety  or 
deliverance  of  the  Society's  missionaries  or  con- 
verts who  may  be  in  peril  of  life  or  liberty; 
bill  they  put  "on  record  their  conviction  that 
the  use  of  force,  or  of  tlircals  implying  its  pos- 
sible use,  in  behalf  of  missions  is  a  line  of  ac- 
tion wliicli,  us  a  missionary  .society,  they  could 
not  take  any  steps  to  promote." 

The  geiKMiil  rule  of  llie  Church  Missionary 
Society,  as  published  among  its  regnlalioiis,  U 
as  follows:  "Every  mi.ssioiiarj'  is  strictly 
charged  to  abstain  from  interfering  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  country  or  iilace  in 
which  he  may  be  laboring;"  "Never  assume 
u  position  of  hosiiliiy  to  the  ruling  powers;'* 
"Stand  aloof  from  all  ipiesiioiis  of  |)olilical 
leadershi))  and  i>olitical  parlisaiiship;"  "  Trib- 
ute to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom 
custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honor  to  whom 
honor." 

Hut  the  instructions  of  the  China  Inlaiii! 
!Mi.ssion  to  its  missionaries  arc  still  more  strict. 
Under  the  head  of  "  l{elations  to  GoviTiimenls  " 
it  .says:  "  Too  great  caution  cannot  be  exercised 
by  all  missionaries  residing  or  journeying  in- 
land to  avoid  dilllculties  and  complication  with 
the  people,  and  especially  willi  the  authorities. 
All  the  agents  of  the  mis'sion  niiisl  fully  uiuUr- 
siand  that  they  go  out  depending  for  help  and 
proteclion  on  tlit;  Living  Gdu,  and  not  re- 
lying  on  an  arm  of  tiesh.  While  availing' 
themselves  of  any  ]irivileges  offered  by  the 
British  or  Chinese  Governments,  they  must 
make  no  claim  for  their  help  or  protection. 
Appeals  to  our  consuls  to  ]irociirc  the  i>unish- 
ment  of  offenders,  or  to  demand  the  vindica- 
tion of  real  or  supjiosed  rights,  or  indemnifica- 
tions for  los.ses,  are  to  be  avoided.  Should 
trouble  or  persecution  arise  inland,  a  friendly 
representation  may  be  made  to  the  local  Chinese 
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olHi'iiils,  fiiiliiifi  reilies-s  from  wlioni,  those  suffer- 
ing must  be  siilisiicd  tolcnve  llit'ir  ciise  in  God's 
bunds.  Undff  no  circiimsliinces  nmst  uny  mis- 
sioniiiy  on  bis  own  icspon.sibilily  nmlve  iiny  ap- 
peal to  tlic  IJrilish  iiuthorities.  As  ii  last  re- 
soiiice  llie  iiijiinciion  of  tbe  -Master  can  l)e  fol- 
lowed: '  If  tliey  persecute  you  iu  this  city,  flee 
ye  into  anotbci."  " 

Of  tbat  independence  of  all  cartbly  govei-n- 
meiit  wliicb  must  often  become  defiance,  no 
one  lias  spolien  belter  than  Dr.  bull  in  his  letter 
iu  1841  to  Lord  Auckland,  Goveiiioi-Geneiiil  of 
liidin.  In  a  (piesiion  "affecting  the  interests 
of  eternity  not  less  than  thoseortinie,  thoChris- 
tian  missionary  must  not,  dares  not,  be  silent, 
even  if  his  voice  should  be  uplifted  against 
kings  and  governors  and  all  earthly  iwteulales. 
When  the  honorand  glory  of  his  Divine  -Master 
and  the  impeiishable  destinies  of  men  are  in- 
volved, the  ambassador  of  Jesus  can  brook  no 
dalliance  with  mere  human  greatness  or  rauk  oi' 
power.  In  the  spirit  of  Basil  in  the  presence 
of  the  Koiuan  i)rel'ect,  he  is  ever  ready  to  e.\- 
claira:  '  In  all  other  things  you  will  lind  us  the 
most  mild,  Ihe  most  acconnuodaling  among 
men;  we  caiefuUy  guard  against  llie  least  ap- 
pearance of  haughtiness,  even  towards  the  ob- 
scurest citizen,  .still  more  so  with  respect  to 
tho.se  who  are  invested  with  .sovereign  author- 
ity; but  the  moment  that  tbe  cause  of  God  is 
coucerued,  we  despise  everything.'" 

Kvlii^ioiiN  Travl  Soelcly.  Headquar- 
ters, Paternoster  Kow,  London,  Eng'  ad. -- 
This  t^oeiety  was  established  in  London  in 
May,  1799,  at  the  instance  of  Hev.  G.  iJuider 
anil  Rowland  Hill  with  some  a.ssociates.  Its 
first  secretary  was  the  Kev.  Joseph  Hughes. 
From  the  liist,  the  Society  has  been  unsecta- 
rian  in  i)rinci|)le,  always  .selecting  its  committee 
from  Cliurchmen  and  J<onconformisls  eipially. 
Its  siK'i'ial  work  is  the  publication  and  dis- 
semination of  Christian  tracts  and  books,  both 
at  liome  and  abroad.  It  carries  on  its  work 
both  by  special  agents  and  coliKjrteurs,  and  by 
means  of  grants  to  Missionary  and  Tract 
Societies  throughout  the  world.  'I'lie  accom- 
panying statement  of  the  general  character  of 
its  W(irk  is  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Society,  and  indicates  very  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  work  carried  on  by  all  the  different 
Trad  and  Publication  Societies  of  both  Great 
Britain  and  America. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  centurj'  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  there  came  that  great 
outburst  of  missionary  enterprise  to  which  all 
the  most  powerful  societies  owe  their  origin, 
and  the  blessed  iiiHuences  of  which  are  yearly 
wideiiingand  deepi'iiing  over  the  whole  heathen 
world.  At  this  very  epoch,  viz.  in  1T99.  a 
few  e.'irnest,  dev(Mit,  practical  Chri.-itiau  men 
met  together  in  St.  I'aul's  Churchyard,  juul 
founded  a  .society,  then  scanty  In  numbers  and 
weak  in  resources,  for  the  production  and  the 
.sale  of  religious  books  and  tracts.  But  the 
little  society  was  it  seed.  It  bad  within  it  some 
portion  of  the  divine  life,  and  it  grew;  and 
now  "  it  has  bec(mie  a  tree,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof. " 
Out  of  the  Ueligious  Tract  Sc,eiety  sprang 
almost  iminediatelj'  the  Bible  Society,  and  in 
le.ss  than  a  hundred  years  the  work  of  the  Tract 
Society  has  so  developed  that  it  is  now  carried 
on  in  two  hundred  languages,  and  the  publica- 
tious  fostered,  uud  iu  many  cases  rendered  pos- 


sible only  by  its  aid,  tire  now  coO.Kteusive  with 
the  whole  mission  Held.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  there  is  .scarcely  a  .soeiely  or  a 
missionary  laboring  for  the  .salvtilion  of  the 
heathen  who  is  not  aided  materially,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  its  work. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1818  that  the  Society 
made  its  fust  grant  for  foreign  work.  In  that 
year  it  voted  .|.j.W  to  aid  French  Protestants  in 
their  efforts  to  counteract  infidelily  and  irre- 
ligion  by  a  wide  circulation  of  triicts.  'Ibis 
work  developed  into  the  foundalioii  of  tlu'  I'aris 
Tract  Society  in  18^0,  and  of  tlie  Toulouse 
Book  Society  iu  1835.  From  this  beginning, 
clo.se  to  her  own  slunes,  the  circles  of  beneli- 
cent  inlluence  have  widened  out  decade  by 
decade  until  they  now  embrace  the  habitable 
globe. 

The  original  method  of  foreign  translatiou 
work  was  to  do  it  iu  the  main,  if  not  w  liolly, 
at  the  central  office  in  London.  Such  trac'ts 
and  books  as  were  deemed  suitable  for  the 
localities  a.ssisted  were  prepared  in  London, 
and  then  forwarded  to  the  distributing  agencies. 
In  tlie  beginning  of  the  great  enterpri.se  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  do  otherwise.  ..Means  of 
cominiiuication  were  slow  and  uncertain,  labor- 
ers were  few  and  far  between,  knowledge  of 
special  districts  and  special  needs  was  neces- 
sarily imperfect.  But  the  prinei])le  on  which 
the  work  has  been  pursued  from  the  first  is  to 
do  the  best  possible  at  any  given  time,  although 
it  may  not  be  the  ideally  perfect. 

In  process  of  time  experience  indicated 
defects  in  the  method  of  centralization.  It  was 
found,  for  example,  that  many  tracts  prepared 
in  London  for  French  reader.s'  had  one  radical 
defect — they  were  not  truly  French.  'I'lie 
words  and  phrases  were  those  of  our  volatile, 
light-hearted,  attractive  brethren,  but  the  subt- 
ler UKKles  of  thought,  the  national  point  of 
view,  the  know  ledge  of  French  life,  were  not 
there,  and  hence  the  tracts  only  very  imper- 
fectly did  their  work.  And  so  it  csime  to  pa.ss 
that  a  new  principle  emerged,  viz.,  that  of  try- 
ing to  work  wherever  possible  through  local 
scholars  and  translators.  The  enormous  ad- 
vantage of  this  method  can  ea.sily  be  -seen.  The 
worker  on  the  spot,  in  close  touch  with  those 
whom  Ihe  tract,  or  book,  or  newspaper  is  in- 
tended to  beiietil,  familiar  w  itli  local  coloring, 
and  modes  of  tlioiiglit  and  peculiarities  (if 
language,  must  of  necessity  know— other  gifts 
being  etjual— how  best  to  [lut  the  truth  into  the 
laimuage  and  form  desired. 

llence  the  bulk  of  the  w  ork  for  France  was 
transt'erred  at  an  early  date  to  Paris  and  Ttni- 
lonse,  Ihe  Soeiely  in  Loudon  .stipulating  that 
the  workers  in  these  jilaces  should  first  del  ermine 
what  in  their  judgment  was  best  suited  for  the 
iieedsof  France,  should  then  put  their  jiropo.sals 
in  a  clear  and  busine.ss-like  form,  and  thus  ren- 
der them  suitable  for  consideration  by  the  Lon- 
don t'oiiimittee.  When  this  was  done,  if,  in 
accordance  with  their  iirayerful  judgment,  the 
scheme  was  one  the  {'ommittee  couid  approve, 
the  Tract  Soeiely  did  all  in  its  power  to  carry  it 
into  practice,  ior  many  years  past,  in  addition 
to  special  grants  for  special  publications,  the 
Dei)ol  t'entrale,  Paris,  has  received  f  1,000  an- 
niiallv,  tlie  Paris  Tract  Society  lj!l,(H)0or|l,500, 
and  the  Toulouse  Book  Society  $i2,(H)(). 

The  most  interesting  recent  extension  of  this 
principle  in  the  foreign  field  has  taken  place  iu 
China.     In  no  country   is  the  circulation  of 
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Christian  litL'raturi'eiisii'r  or  luoru  fruitful  in  the 
most  blessed  rcsiills.  From  the  lime  of  Morrison 
onwards  the  niissioniirics  liave  lal)ored  iinceis- 
ingly  in  ilu'  elTort  t>)  irive  Ihe  millions  of  China 
pure  Chiistian  lileralure.  r^pecial  condilions 
iiave  rendered  the  work  excejitionallv  <lillieult. 
Missionaries  are  hut  human,  and  dillen'nees  of 
opinion — carried  sometimes  to  a  point  where 
they  have  been  positively  liurtfid — have  not 
l)e(M  uidviiowii.  In  1883  iIk;  Society  made  a 
resolute  elTort,  so  far  as  their  translation  work 
was  coneerned,  to  brinii  about  closer  uinou  atid 
fuller  co-operation  amoni;  all  their  helpers.  As 
regards  tianslalion  work,  the  day  for  the  solitary 
Worker  lias  almost  passed,  llenee  Dr.  Mur- 
doch visited  all  the  chief  centres  of  Chinese 
Chiislian  literary  i)rodueti()n,  held  conferences 
with  the  brelliicn,  and  liimlly  formulated  a 
scheme  which  lias  since,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
been  accomiilished.  Tliis  was  to  mapoiit  China 
into  well  (";, 'lined  districts,  toseiiirea  thoroughly 
re|irescn.talive  committee  for  each  district,  to  lay 
down  as  an  axiom  that  the  chief  literary  erUer- 
])iiscs  of  each  district  must  be  carefidly  consid- 
ered by  its  comniiltee,  and  that  only  u|)on  their 
reconunendalion  could  tracts  and  books  be  .sanc- 
tioned for  pulilication.  Three  such  coiuinittees 
Hie  now  at  work:  the  North  Ciiiiia  Tract  Soci- 
ety, having  its  head(piartcrs  at  Tientsin  ;  the 
East  (Jhina  Tract  Society,  with  its  centre  at 
Sliiinghai;  and  the  Mid-China,  located  at  Han- 
kow. The  Hoiith  Chiini  Committee  has  not  yet 
been  foriniUly  constituted. 

The  benetitsof  this  .system  are  :  Tlie  Commit- 
tee does  not  repress  but  cncoiuages  individual 
<;irorl.  It  get.s  the  best  literary  workers  to  take 
seals  at  its  board.  The  various  projects  are  dis- 
ctis.sed,  the  literary  achievements  criticised  by 
the  men  best  competent  to  form  an  acciu'ale 
judgment;  while  a  unanimous  request  from  such 
a  body  comes  to  the  home  Society  with  a  force 
whicli  only  one  consideration— lack  of  funds — is 
able  to  resist. 

One  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  Ihe  Society 
is  to  get  larger  funds  for  China.  Sums  varving 
fnnu  .11,251)10  $3,1)00  are  graiUed  annually  to 
these  committees;  the  constant  ell'ort  being 
made  to  use  these  grants  as  stimulants  to  the  liber- 
ality of  others.  For  exampU',  it  has  become  a 
common  practice  for  the  Society  to  liear  a  part 
t)iily  of  the  expense  of  an  undertaking.  The 
])roportion  varies  between  one  (luarlerand  three- 
ipiarters  of  the  whole  outlay.  In  this  way 
others  are  intlueiiced  to  give,  and  many  a  use- 
ful book,  such  as  the  Bulgarian  Bible  Diction- 
ary, or  the  .lapanese  Fiigrim's  Progress,  or 
"  More  about  .f(tsus,"  in  the  Congo  language, 
Inis  been  thus  sent  on  its  useful  way.  The  great 
missionary  societies  have  .always  admitted  the 
need  for  and  the  benelit  of  Christian  literature 
in  the  foreign  field;  but  it  is  not  always  possible, 
uiul  soniellmes  it  is  not  even  deemed  needful, 
to  gel  the  very  best  and  ablest  men  to  devote 
themselves  to  this  department  of  work.  Much, 
howi'ver,  has  already  been  accomplished,  and 
still  greater  results  are  possible  in  Ihe  near  future. 

A  few  e.Munples  of  what  has  been  done  will 
illustrate  the  work  of  the  Society.  The  New 
Testament  part  of  the  well-known  Annotated 
Paragraph  Bible  has  been  translated  into  eleven 
languages,  and  of  these,  sjieeial  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  renderings  into  rrdii,  Marathi. 
Tamil,  Kan, iie.se.  Sinhalese,  Burmese,  and 
Arabic.  The  recent  visit  of  Dr.  Wright  to 
China,  and  the  great  conference  held  at  Shang- 


hai early  in  1890,  emphasized  Ihe  need  in  China 
for  not  only  the  Word  of  (JchI,  without  word  and 
comment,  in  suc'h  Chinese  renderings  as  the 
ripest  Chiistian  scholarship  can  give  it,  but  als(. 
of  editions  c(Uitaining  sucli  explanations  ns  will 
remove  dilliciillies  peculiar  to  Cliincse  modes 
of  ihought  and  habits  of  life,  and  also  e([uip  the 
native!  convert  with  tlie  best  and  latest  aids  to 
Bible  study.  The  preparation  of  such  editions 
its  these  will,  in  all  probability,  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  Tract  Society. 

Next  to  the  Bible  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  the 
book  that  has  done  most  for  the(!vangeli/.ali()n  of 
the  human  race.  This  book  has  now  been  trans- 
lated into  no  less  than  eighty-live  languages, 
and  in  almost  all  of  these  editions  the  Society 
has  had  a  hand,  sometimes  bearing  the  whole, 
.somelimes  only  a  fraction,  of  the  cost.  In  its 
committee  room  in  P.ateriioster  Kow  stands  a  case 
containing  si)eiimens  of  nearly  all  these  edi- 
tions, and  it  would  be  hard  to  select  a  better 
object-lesson  upon  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in 
our  days  than  a  careful  inspection  of  these 
slielves.  The  Englishman,  the  Welshman,  the 
Highlander,  the  Irish  Erse-speaking  pea.sant 
can  there  tind  the  book  in  his  native  tongue; 
the  Finn,  the  Russian,  the  Czech,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Armenian  can  delight  his  eye  with 
familiar  words  and  pluiises;  all  the  chief  lan- 
guages of  India  and  China  are  represented;  the 
Ciee  Indian,  the  Maori,  tlie  Ivallr,  the  Mala- 
gasy, \\](',  Mexican,  the  dweller  in  Eastern  or 
Western  Africa,  and  the  whilom  cannibal  from 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  can  there  follow  the 
stages  of  Ihe  journey  to  Mount  Zion  by  the  aid 
of  the  only  language  he  knows;  and  as  the  .Jap- 
anese or  the  Chinese  sees  the  Pilgrim  strug- 
gling in  Ihe  Slough  of  Despond,  or  |)assiiig 
through  Vanity  Fair,  or  crossing  the  cold  dark 
river  wilh  the  golden  gates  beyond,  his  feeling 
of  national  i)ride  is  gratified  by  illustrations 
execuled  by  his  own  eoiuitrymen,  representing 
exclusively  costumes  and  habits  familiar  to 
him,  and  yet  showing  by  the  ailmirable  way  in 
which  they  illustrate  the  text  that  the  life  and 
the  heart  of  the  Oriental  are  subject  to  the  same 
sins  and  need  the  same  Saviour  as  the  dweller 
in  the  west. 

.\sillusi rations  of  the  scope  and  variety  of  for- 
eign translation  work,  reference  maybe  made 
to  Ihe  new  publications  of  1888  anil  of  188!). 
In  the  former  year  there  were  prepared  and  is- 
sued in  the  way  itidicated  above  a  Bible  DU'.- 
tionary  for  Spiun,  a  Hymn-book  for  Portugal, 
a  Church  History  for  Bohemia,  a  Book  of 
Prayers  and  Meditations  for  Hungary,  a  Com- 
nuMilary  for  Bulgaria,  Bible  Stories  and 
"  Conu'  to  .Jesus"  for  Poland,  a  Church  History 
for  Samoa,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  Fanti  (East 
Africa),  ii  Hymn-book  for  Bechuanaland,  the 
I'ilgrim's  Progress  in  Chinese  (Swalow),  a 
Hymn  Book  for  Fcwjchow,  "More  about 
•Jesus''  for  the  Congo,  a  Concordance  for  the 
Jjoyalty  I.slands,  aiul  a  tract  by  .John  Williams, 
the  martyr  of  Eromanga,  for  the  Hervey 
(ti'oup,  I'olynesia.  In  1889  the  chief  produc- 
tions were  a  .second  edition  of  the  .Japanese 
l^ilgrim's  Progress  and  a  volume  on  Ihe  "Evi- 
dences of  Chris'ianity "  in  the  .same  tongue;  a 
series  of  four-page  tracts  in  Arabic  consisting 
exclusively  of  Scripture  passages  bearing  on  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  for  eircii- 
lalion  among  Mohammedans,  and  at  Cairo  aa 
Arabic  edition  of  "  The  Silent  Comforter"  was 
published;    for  Abyssinia    the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
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gress  in  Ainliaric;  a  new  edition  of  the  samo 
boolt,  a  Bible  Dictionary  ami  a  large  liami 
some  hyinn-book  with  tonic  sol-fa  notation  fi)i 
Basiitoland;  for  the  Congo  "Peep  of  Day," 
"Line  upon  Line,"  ami  "  Alore  about  Jesus;" 
for  .Madagascar  a  "  Life  of  Liillier,"  a  volume 
of  Sermons,  and  a  Catechism;  for  India 
special  schemes  liave  been  under  iimMderalion, 
first  to  secure  there  a  much  larger  circidation 
for  the  "  Present  Day  Tracts,"  an>i  secondly  by 
tlu-  appointment  of  a  special  agent  to  superin- 
tend the  production  of  Cliristian  literature  by 
the  ablesl  num. 

Great  elTorls  are  being  made  in  many  parts  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  means  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.  In  these  it  is  very  rare  for  the  So- 
ciety to  take  any  direct  literary  part.  But  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  aid  given  by 
tlie  Society  were  withdrawn  a  very  large  part  of 
this  work  would  be  eithc:-  stopped  at  once,  or 
else  permanently  crippled.  By  money  grants, 
by  cither  free  gifts  of  elei  trotypes  of  engravings, 
or  else  by  supplying  them  at  ii  merely  nominal 
charge,  and  alwve  all  by  free  grants  of  enor- 
UKUis  ([uaiitities  of  printing  paper,  the  Society 
develops  this  branch  of  missiiniary  literature. 
In  this  way  the  now  very  extensive  Christian 
lileriiture  of  Madaga.scar  has  been  created;  in 
this  way  sucli  literary  centres  as  Madras,  Cal- 
cutta, llankow,  Beirut,  and  Constantinople 
liave  been  doubled  or  quadrupled  in  power; 
and  although  at  first  the  slate  nent  may  sound 
.somewhat  novel,  it  is  yet  nevertheless  true  that 
the  gospel  reaches  many  a  family  and  many  a 
heart  l)eca\ise  of  this  power  to  give  clean  white 
printing  paper  to  the  chief  ce\ilres  of  mission- 
ary periodical  and  literary  prod\iction. 

Some  conception  of  the  present  scale  of  this 
and  the  other  forms  of  liteiary  effort  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  the  total  foreign  is- 
sues of  all  kinds  in  18^9  weie  l.'),0()0,0(K),  and 
the  total  e.\pi'ndit\ire  on  foreign  missionary 
literary  work  was  as  follows:  money  grants, 
150.000;  prinlingpaper.  *1'J,500;  publications  of 
various  kinds,  f'Ji.OOO:  electrotypes  and  en- 
gravings, ^7, 5(X),— making  a  grand  total  of  $97.- 
500  for  tlie  year.  And  these  figures  give  the  work 
of  the  largest  but  still  onl^'  one  .society  among 
the  many  tliat  are  enlisting  the  press  in  the 
m'.nistry  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen. 

Kcndull,  John,  b  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia, 
January  "Jlst,  1«21;  lived  in  I'tica,  N.  Y. ;  studied 
at  Quincy,  III.;  was  ordaiiu:d  at  Ro.xbury, 
Mass. ,  October  13th,  1845;  .sailed  as  a  missionary 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  the  same  year  for  India. 
He  was  connected  with  the  ^tadura  Mission. 
Mr.  Herrick  thus  writes:  "  Mr.  Uendall's  love 
for  tlie  natives,  shown  by  a  readiness  to  deny 
himself  in  their  behalf,  his  excellent  advice  to 
them  when  in  trouble,  led  them  in  great  num- 
bers, heathen  as  well  as  Christians,  to  trust 
and  love  him.  The  brotherly  love  and  absence 
of  self-interest,  always  apparent  in  him,  to- 
gethi'r  with  the  rare  aliillty  .shown  by  him  in 
the  discharge  of  difficult  duties,  caused  his  asso- 
ciates to  love  him  in  return,  to  honor  him,  and 
to  depend  on  him  with  peculiar  confidence." 
For  more  tlian  twenty-five  years  he  was  called 
to  till  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 
His  standing  as  a  clergyman,  and  a  man  calle<l 
to  the  frequent  disctharge  of  duties  demanding 
peculiar  qualifications,  led  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  other  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  to  regard  him  with  great  re- 


spect. Mr.  Rcndall  had  for  .some  time  suffered 
from  a  di.sea.se  which  required  surgical  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Chester  of  the  mission  accompanied 
liim  to  Bombay  to  as.sist  in  the  operation.  The 
operation  was  not  successful,  and  he  died  June 
laili,  1883,  at  the  liou.se  of  Uev.  K.  S.  Hume, 
after  thirty-eight  years  of  mission  .service. 

Klien,  f^Hiiiiiel  Audley,  b   Blouniville, 
Tenn.,  U.  S.  A.,  .lanuary  23d,  1837;  graduated 
at  Kno.xville  University  1847;  Union  Theologi- 
cal   Seminary,    New  York,    1850;    spent    some 
weeks  in  visiting  the  chuiches  in  Tennessee, 
presenting   the   subject   of   missions;    ordained 
Februaiy  2d,  1851;  sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the 
A.B.C.F.M.  .March  4th,  same  year,  for  the  Nes- 
torian  Mission,  in  comiiany  with  Mr.  Stoddard, 
who  was  on  his  return  to  Persia.     In  1851  Mr. 
Bhea  went  to  the  new  station  at  Gawar,  among 
the    Koordish  Mountains.     His  a.ssociates  hav- 
ing died  or  left,  he  had  the  eiitiie  cliaige  of  the 
mission  field,  which  was  one  of  much  hardship. 
His  health  lieiiig  imiiaired,  he  s|)ent  the  winters 
of  1858  and  1859  at  Oroomiah,  and  in  the  hitter 
year  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  hind, 
lie  re-embarked  July  3d,  1800,  for  Persia,  and 
was  stationed  at  Oroomiah  till  his  deatli.     Mr. 
Kheawas  a  close  student,  a  thorough  and  accu- 
rate  scholar.     He  was  well  versed   in  Hebrew 
and  Syriac;  spoke  the  modern  Syriacwith  great 
accuracy  and  fiuency;   was  able  to  preacli  in 
A/.erbi.ian-Tiirkish  with  acceptance  to  the  Arme- 
nians and  others.     His  last  imblic  discourse  in 
that  language  was  delivered  in  Tabriz  a  fort- 
niglit  before  his  death   to  a  congregation  of 
deeply-interested   hearers.      While    at    Tabriz 
he  pursued   his  investigations  in  tlie  Tartar- 
Turkish  with  the  view  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  that  tongue,  having  already  rendered 
in    it   llie   Sermon   on  the  .Mount.     While   in 
Koordistau  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  Koord- 
ish, and   wrote  out   a  .small   .synopsis  of  the 
grammar.     He  was  treasurer  of  the  mission, 
and  its  business  agent  in  general.     He  also  had 
the  charge  of  fifteen  villages,  some  of  them 
verj'  large.     His  travels  among  the  wilds   of 
Koordistan  were  often  protracted  and  perilous. 
He  embraced  every  opportunity  to  preach  Christ 
among  Nestorians,  Armenians,  jMohammedans 
and  Jew.s,  hi^h  and  low.     He  had  long  desired 
to  visit  Tabriz,  for  the  purpo.se  of  settling  diffi- 
culties in  tlie  church  and  removing  prejudices 
from  the  mind  of  the  foreign  minister.     'I'lie 
first  week  of  his  arrival  there  he  took  a  .severe 
cold  in  a  sudden  chaime  of  temperature,  which 
brought  on  a  fever.     The  next  day  he  appeared 
convalescent,  and  started  on  his  journey  home- 
ward.    Reaching  the  village  of  Maian  he  pas.sed 
the  night  in  great  sutTering.     The  next  day  he 
set  out  for  All  Shah,  where  in  a  few  hours  he 
pa8.sed   away.     He  died   September  2d,   1805. 
The  inis.sion  thus  testifies  concerning  his  worth: 
"  We  are  called  to  deplore  the  removal  of  one 
of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  one  of  the  most 
Ringle-minded  and  devoted  of  Christians,  one 
of  "the  most  gifted,  indefatigable,  and  devoted 
of  missionaries,  ancl  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  elfect  ive  of  preachers  that  ever  adorned  and 
hlesseil  the  missionary  cause."    Dr.  Perkins  re- 
marks: "Mr.  Rhea  is  one  of  the  finest  preach- 
ers I  ever  heard,  whether  in  the  English  or  in 
the  Nestorian   language.     The  Nestorians  de- 
nominate him  Chrysostom,  from  his  remarkable 
powers  as  a  preacher." 

Rliciiiitli  MiHNion  Socirty,  Hcadquar- 
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terM,  Bttriucn,  Gcrmimv- — A  small  mission 
society  was  foi'inud  iit  lilburfeld  in  1799,  and 
unuilier  at  Harniun  in  1815.  They  kept  closely 
connected  with  the  Society  of  Basle  and  had 
their  missionaries  ediicntefl  there  or  in  Berlin, 
But  in  183.J  an  indepetident  mission  seminary 
was  founded  at  Barmen,  and  in  1828  delejtulcs 
from  the  societies  of  Elberfeld,  Barmen, 
Cologne,  and  Wesel  met  at  Mettmann  ancl 
formed  the  Hlienish  iMission  Society,  which  was 
confirmed,  June  2'lth,  1839,  by  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  II. 

In  the  same  year  the  new  Society  sent  out  its 
first  nussionaries.  They  went  to  bouth  Africa 
and  landed  at  Cape  Colony  in  October,  1829. 
In  that  region  40  missionaries  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  the  London  So- 
ciety, the  Wesleyans,  and  the  Free  Scotch 
Society,  were  already  at  work  at  30  stations 
among  the  Hotientois,  Kafirs,  Negroes,  Bas- 
tards, etc.,  and  the  Rlienish  missionaries  hesi- 
tated where  to  go.  Finally,  in  the  liegiuning 
of  1830,  they  founded  their  first  station  at 
Wiipperthal,  and  in  1832  they  built  and  conse- 
crated their  first  church  at  Unterbarmen,  after 
which  the  South  African  Mi.s.sion  progressed 
steadily  and  safely.  In  1884  the  Society  found 
that  they  had  more  missionaries  ready  for  work 
than  could  be  employed  in  Africa,  and  moved 
l)y  what  they  had  heard  from  the  American 
mis.sionary,  Abeel,  and  the  Dutch  missionarv, 
Medhurst,  they  decided  to  open  a  new  field  iii 
Borneo,  to  which  they  afterwards  added  two 
other  i)laces  in  the  Diitcu  colonies  of  the  East 
Indies,  Sumatra  in  1862,  and  Nias  in  18(55.  In 
1846  they  had  also  begun  a  Chinese  mission. 

Meanwhile  dilliculties  arose  at  home.  In  1881 
the  trade  company  of  the  Society  failed  and  left 
it  in  debt  for  204,966  marks.  It  was  compelled 
to  transfer  parts  of  its  Chinese  mi.ssion  to  the 
societies  of  Basle  and  Berlin,  but  the  interrup- 
tion of  its  activity  was  only  short,  and  it  has 
recently  been  able  to  start  a  new  mission  in 
New  Guinea.  Thus  it  works  at  i>re.scnt  in  four 
different  fields:  South  Africa.  Dutch  East  In- 
dies.China.and  New  Guinea.  In  1888 its  revenue 
amounted  to  382,!I08  marks;  its  expenses  to 
384,702  marks.  TIk.'  whole  l)ody  of  converls 
under  its  care  was  32,870.  among  whom  were 
10,475  communicanls.  contributing  49,752 
mark.s,  It  maintained  53  stations,  75  out-sta- 
tions,09  ordained  mis.sionarics,  and  106  .salaried 
native  helpers. 

South  AffifH. — This  field  comprises  three 
distiiict  divisions;  ('ap(!  Colony,  Naiiuupia,  and 
lleiero.  t'ape  Colony  is  the  best  develoiied  of 
these  divisions.  It  is  linanciiiUy  completely 
self-sui)porting.  though  it  is  very  far  from 
being  morally  able  to  govern  itself.  The  popu- 
lation consisls  of  Euroiiean  .setllei's,  iniiiorted 
Negroes,  native  Hottentots,  and  a  mixed  people 
t)f  all  possible  combinations  and  degrees.  Such 
a  iiopulation  has,  of  course,  no  national  relig- 
ion and  no  national  priesthood,  a  circumstance 
whieli  cannot  but  be  of  some  advantage  to  the 
Christian  missionary.  On  the  other  side,  how- 
ever, the  old  saying  that  a  half-l)reed  is  more 
likely  to  inherit  the  parents'  vices  than  their 
viriues,  is  not  altogether  without  truth,  and  the 
inborn  levity,  supercillionsncss,  and  frivolity 
of  the  half-breeds,  together  with  those  remnants 
of  old  superstitions  which  still  linger  among 
them,  and  those  new-fangled  vices  which  tliev 
are  only  too  ready  to  adopt,  present  grave  dilH- 
eullies.     Complaints  of  druukeuuess  and  lewd- 


ness arc  loud  enough  in  almost  every  report 
from  the  individual  stations,  and  only  in  one 
ca.se,  Scliietfoiitein  or  Carnavon,  the  remark 
has  been  added,  that  however  lamentable  tlio.se 
vices  may  be,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  on  the 
increase  but  rather  on  the  decrea.se.  Another 
circumstance  causes  considerable  embarrass- 
ment. When  the  first  lihenish  missionaries 
arrived, the  Hottentots,  Negroes,  and  half-breeds 
were  slaves,  and  the  gulf  between  the  slave  and 
the  master  cannot  at  once  be  filled  up  by  an 
emancipation  edict.  On  the  contrary,  the  situa- 
tion becomes  for  a  time  more  strained.  The 
former  slave  naturally  looks  to  the  mission- 
ary as  a  protector,  and  the  former  master  is  apt 
to  see  in  him  a  kind  of  seducer.  The  Cape 
Colony  Government  gives  a  land  grant  to 
every  school  which  has  a  certain  numl)er 
of  pupils  and  the  official  school  inspector's 
certificate  for  the  standard  of  those  pupils. 
The  schools  are  con8e(juently  crowded.  The 
settlers  complain  of  the  impertinence  and  lazi- 
ness of  the  working-class,  and  the  missionaries 
complain  of  the  havoc  which  the  excitement  of  a 
discovery  of  new  diamond  or  gold  fields  plays 
in  their  congregations.  The  state  of  affairs  is 
.somewhat  peculiar,  when,  as  for  iiustance  at 
Saron,  the  station  owns  considerable  landed 
estates,  and  the  missionary  is  not  only  the 
jmsior,  but  also  the  employer. 

In  Namaqna  the  mission  meets  great  difficul- 
ties. The  country  is  by  no  means  sterile,  but  it 
is  dry,  and  the  climate  is  rainless.  Without  arti- 
ficial irrigation— something  which,  of  course,  in 
the  present  state  of  civilization  cannot  be  thought 
of— the  soil  is  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  nomads.  The  bulk  of  the  pop- 
ulation <u«isists  of  a  Hottentot  tribe,  the  Nama- 
(pias,  who  Were  gradually  forced  by  their 
stronger  neiglilii.iS  to  leave  Cape  Colony,  where 
they  originally  lielonged.  They  brought  fire- 
arms with  tliem,  took  a  fancy  for  bunting,  neg- 
lected their  herds,  and  when  game  began  to 
grow  scarce  they  robbed  tlieir  northern  neigh- 
bors, the  HerenKS,  who  had  large  and  fat  herds 
and  no  fire-arms.  Soon,  however,  the  Hereros 
came  into  po,ssession  of  the  necessary  weapons. 
Their  defence  was  successful.  The  raids  were 
thrown  liat'k  iipim  the  Naniaquas,  and  in  the 
war,  still  iiiging,  some  of  the  northern  mi.ssion 
stations  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  .con.se- 
quently  had  to  be  ai)an(loned.  Only  the  five 
northern  stations  have  been  able  to  continue 
their  work  in  peace.  Moreover,  while  in  Cape 
Colony  everybody  is  able  and  willing  to  speak 
Dutch,  the  Nanuupia  understands  nothing 
but  Namacpia,  and  that  language  is  so  uncon- 
genial to  the  white  man's  ear  and  tongue,  that 
even  missionaries  wlio  for  all  scientific  or  liter- 
ury  purposes  were  complete  masters  of  it,  could 
not  preach  without  an  inteipreter.  On  ac- 
count of  tlie  unpromising  prospects  of  tlie 
country  and  the  people,  the  Germans  have  been 
the  .sole  workers  of  the  field,  and  at  Walfisch 
Bay,  which  is  the  inlet  not  only  to  Naniaqun, 
but  also  to  Herero,  they  celebrate  service  in 
German. 

In  Herero,  he  who  comes  from  the  south 
comes  into  contjict  for  the  first  time  with  a  genu- 
ine African  Negro  tribe.  Thevare  herd.smeu; 
the  milk  of  their  cows  is  their  daily  f(K)d.  They 
have  something  like  a  national  religion,  and  na- 
tional organization.  They  are  dull  ami  slow  to 
impress,  but, what  they  onc<'  grasp  they  hold 
tightly.     The  language  proved  an  almost  iusur- 
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luouiitablt'  biirriur,  but  the  mission  lias  tried 
with  c'onsi(leral)lL'  siicci'ss  to  iMiiicatc  imtivu 
helpors.  Tlien  came  the  raids  with  tlu'  Nama- 
qiias,  mid  tinaliy  the  rivalries  between  the 
Gennans  and  the  English.  The  German  agents 
were  overbearing  in  their  demands,  and  reck- 
less with  respect  to  the  promises  they  gave. 
The  English  agents  saw  the  opporiuinly  and 
improved  it  by  the  intrcKluetion  of  whi.skey. 
By  the.se  squabbles  the  position  of  the  mission- 
ary was,  of  course,  greatly  embarrassed. 

Jtiifrh  East  I iitlh's.- This  also  com- 
prises three  distinct  fields,  Uoriieo,  Sumatra,  and 
Nias.  Horneo  is  a  huge,  hot,  forest  covered 
swamp,  so  thinly  peopled  that  one  may  make  a 
day's  journey  up  a  river  without  meeting  a 
single  village,  and  so  unsteadily  settled  that  tlie 
vill.igc  of  to-day  may  ne.\t  week  have  been 
moved  hundre(is  of  miles  away.  The  inli;d)il- 
ants  are  agricultural  nomads.  When  a  ricetield 
turns  out  less  fertile  than  was  e.xiH'Cted  or  be- 
comes exhausted,  tlie  farmers  take  their  houses 
on  their  backs  and  go  to  another  place.  Tlie 
missionaries  landed  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  island  among  the  Oyaks,  a  tribe  belong- 
ing to  the  Malayan  race  but  occupying  u  very 
low  stage  of  savagery. 

In  th;it  country  aiid  among  those  people  the 
missionaries  labored  for  eight  years  before  they 
could  baptize  the  iirst  convert.  And  even  then 
tucy  found  they  had  accomplished  nothing. 
They  adopted  two  measures,  both  of  which  mis- 
carried: i.e.,  the  ransoming  of  "  paiidelings"  or 
slaves  for  debt,  and  conipulscn'j'  attendance  tv, 
their  schools.  The  Dyak  is  either  very  poor  or 
very  rich:  one  has  not  a  rice-seed  to  eat,  and  an- 
other lias  a  gold  crown  so  heavy  that  he  cannot 
bear  it.  Tlien  the  poor  man  borrows  tit  the 
ricli,  but  the  rate  of  interest  is  so  outrageous 
that  a  very  small  debt  will  in  a  very  short  time 
make  a  man  a  pandeling.  lie  likes,  of  course, 
to  be  ransomed,  but  that  ransom  cannot  niiike 
him  a  Christian.  By  the  agency  of  the  Diilch 
government  the  Dyak  children  were  driven  to 
the  mission  school,  but  that  was  not  the  true  en- 
trance to  Christiaidty  either.  In  1859  the  whole 
fabric  suddenlj-  tumbled  down.  The  Dyaks 
rose  in  rebellion,  .seven  missionaries  were  ki'.leil. 
the  rest  tied  to  to  Beiidjerniasin,  the  seat  of  the 
government,  and  all  the  stations  were  burnt 
(lown  and  destroyed.  In  reality,  the  rebellion 
was  raised  against  the  Dutch  government,  but 
the  missionaries  were  the  .sulTerers,  and  they  wee 
not  able  to  resume  work  until  IHOti.  From  that 
time,  however,  the  work  has  progressed  steadilv 
and  surely.  It  is  principallv  cr.rriedon  through 
the  medium  of  native  jireaeliers  and  evangelists. 
The  first  were  educated  in  the  Malayan  Evan- 
gelical Seminary  at  Depok,  Java;  but  that 
method  proved  a  failure.  When  the  Dyak  re- 
turned home  from  Depok,  he  felt  discontented 
and  confused.  There  is  now  a  small  seminary 
at  Kw.da  Kapnas,  and  it  succeeds. 

Sumatra  has  rapiilly  developed  into  the  most 
important  field  of  the  llhenish  mission.  Circum- 
Btaiices  were  propitious.  The  climate  is  much 
better  than  that  of  Borneo,  as  mo.st  of  the  stations 
are  situated  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet  or  more. 
The  countrv  is  well  filled  up,  and  the  Battas,  the 
]\Ialayan  trilie  among  which  the  mission  works, 
are  posst>s.sed  of  .some  civilization.  They  have 
themselves  reduced  their  language  to  writing, 
and  they  like  to  read.  Dutch  missionaries  have 
long  ago  mastered  the  language  for  all  scientific, 
and  lllernry  purposes,  and  tlic  whole  Bible  is 


translated  into  Batta.  Very  fortunate  also  it 
was  that  the  Uhenish  mi.s.sionaries  came  in  con- 
fact  with  the  Bailasas  early  as,  in  some  cases 
even  eirlier  than,  the  Dutch  government,  whence 
it  followed  that  the  |ieculiar  sympathy  which 
the  statesmen  of  .Vmsterdani  apparently  fci'l  for 
Islam  was  not  allowed  free  play.  At  any  rate,  not 
long  ago  the  .Mohamniediins  of  Simialrii  peti- 
tioned the  kingof  the  Netherlands  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Christian  missionaries,  but  the  rc(|uest 
was  refused. 

Js'ias  Is  the  largest  of  the  chain  of  islands 
which  stretches  aloi'g  the  western  coast  of 
Sumatra.  It  is  inhaliited  by  about  170,000 
peoi>Ie,  who  maintain  a  very  lively  intercourse 
with  the  main  island.  Opinm-s-moking  and 
whiskey  (Iriidiing  are  common  among  tliem,  and 
polyg^uiiy  is  the  prevailing  custom.  Neverthe- 
less, the  mission  is  very  promising,  as  the  statis- 
tics show. 

Tlw  C/ihU'fH-  3fis.iioii  works  among  the 
Piintis  in  the  province  of  Kwantung.  It  main- 
tjiins  3  stations,  5  out-stations,  ((  missionaries, 
(i  salaried  niitive  helpers,  and  has  gathered  205 
members,  among  wlumi  are  l.'"(5  communicants. 
The  Hhenish  missionaries,  like  all  otlicr  mis- 
sionaries working  in  China,  are  forced  to  con- 
tend with  the  curious  |iride  of  the  natives  anil 
their    peculiar     antipathy    to    all    foreigners. 

But  they  trust  thai  the'ctter  mutual  under- 
standing which  generally  results  fnnn  a  fuller 
nc(iuainiance  will  in  d  le  time  correct  what- 
ever of  mistake  there  n  aj  be  at  this  point  on 
either  side.  The  greater'  trouble  is  that  while 
truth  is  the  fundamental  iirinciple  of  all  our 
morals,  the  Chinese  cultivate  lying  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts;  and  when  they  are  "caught,  they  arc 
simply  ashamed  of  their  own  awkwardness  and 
lack  (if  elegance,  but  they  have  no  feeling  of 
baseness  and  depravity.  The  most  discouraging 
feature  of  their  religion  is  their  ancestorwor- 
ship,  and  here  Christianity  finds  itself  face  to 
face  with  a  i)lien(aiienon  which  it  can  neither 
recognize  nor  lejeet,  ami  which,  as  yet,  it  does 
not  know  bow  to  treat.  Until  this  is'overcome, 
however,  Chri'tianity  can  make  but  compara- 
tively small  inogress.  Still  the  latest  statistics 
from  China  give  ground  for  encouragement. 

Kaisfi'  IflftioiH's  IjiiHtl  in  New  Guinea 
did  not  becani(>  a  (fcrinan  po.s.sessioii  until  1885, 
and  missionary  work  did  not  begin  there,  among 
the  Fa]iuans,  until  1887.  One  "station  has  been 
founded,  at  Bojadjim,  and  the  reports  are  en- 
couraging. 

KliciiiiiN,  C'linrlt'N  TlioopliiliiN 
KwHid,  1).  November  5tli,  17!)0,  at  the  fortress 
of  Gaiideiis,  West  Prussia;  attendeit  the  Cathe- 
dral School  of  Marienwerder  till  his  fourteenth 
year.  At  tli<'  age  of  seventeen,  after  many  spirit 
ual  contliets,  lie  found  iieace,  and  devoted  bim.self 
wholly  to  Christ.  Heading  the  missionary  ))ub- 
lieations  of  the  Jloravians,  he  wis  led  to  iiKjuire 
whether  he  should  not  |)reach  the  gospel  to  the 
lieatheii.  Ilavinir  decided  that  this  was  hisduty, 
he  entered  in  1811  a  seminary  at  Berlin,  esiab- 
lished  for  preparing  young  men  for  the  mission- 
ary work.  lie  was  ordained  August  7th,  1812, 
at  Berlin  as  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
to  be  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  I'roceeiling 
to  England,  he  .sjient  eighteen  months,  ly  direc- 
tion of  the  Church  .Mis.sionary  S  iciety,  with  the 
IJev.  Thomas  Scott  in  further  prtpiiratioii  for 
his  future  work.  The  court  of  directors  of  the 
Ea.st  India  Company   having  given  permission 
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for  missionaries  to  go  to  Indiii,  he  t'liilxirked  as 
rt  inissjoiiHry  of  the  C.  M.  S.,  Fcl)niary  2'Jil, 
rcttcliiiitj  Mmlras  Jiny  4lli.  Hi'  soon  proccciled 
to  Tianqui'biir,  iiis  appointed  station.  At  tlie 
end  of  Hve  iiionilis  lie  was  sent  to  Madras  lo 
estuWish  a  new  mission.  lie  was  ilie  tirst  lo 
labor  there  tinder  the  ('.  M.  S  Having  been 
appointed  in  18111  to  revisi'  Fabrielus'  translation 
of  the  8eriplures,  he  found  it  so  defeelive  that 
lie  bejian  a  new  translalion.  In  two  years  a 
regular  (■o'iiri'e,u:alion  of  nineteen,  or  live  families, 
was  I'ornied.  Diirinu;  the  live  years  of  his  resl- 
deiiee  in  Madras  he  wits  eonslanlly  employed 
preachinji  the  jjospel  in  public  meelin.i;s,  convers 
inif  with  individuals,  holding!;  diseiissions  with 
Hralimans  or  oilier  learned  men,  sliidyinir  Ihe 
Tamil  and  Telu;,'n,  and  inakiiifz  freiiueni  lours 
to  various  cilies  anil  leniples.  In  1817  Mr. 
Wehmid  joined  him,  lo  be  his  eolleai^ue  tor  many 
years  in  mission  work.  In  1819  Ihe  corner  sione 
of  a  church  in  Black  Town  was  laid,  with  im- 
pressive services.  After  hiborini;  nearly  six 
years  in  ^Madras,  it  was  decided  by  Ihecominille  ( 
"that  Mr  Khenius  should  establish  a  mission  in 
Tinnevelly  district,  and  in  June,  1820,  he  re- 
moved lo  Palamcoll  I.  the  chief  city  of  the  dis- 
trict. Here  he  found  Mr.  lloiiirh,  "the  chaplain 
of  the  stjilion.  who  was  imicli  interested  in  Ihe 
people,  and  hud  eslabli.shed  several  schools.  The 
schools  and  the  heathen,  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  (ireparation  of  a  pamphlet, 
"The  Essence  of  Ihe  True  Veda,"  occupied 
Jlr.  Ithcniiis'  lime.  He  was  joined  by  his  lie- 
loved  friend.  Mr.  Sehmid  He  prepared  a 
"  Harmony  of  Ihe  Gospels,"  which  lias  had  ex- 
tensive eireiilal  ion  in  Southern  India.  Mr.  Houijh 
liavini::  left  Falamcolta  in  1821.  Mr.  Ulieniifs 
lield  an  Kntrlish  service  on  Ihe  Sabbath  for  Kng- 
lish  residents  until  the  arrivalof  another  chaplain. 
In  1822  a  seminary  was  eslablislied  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  which  has  furnished  catcchists 
and  .^iclioolmasiers  for  the  mission.  The  .Madras 
liible  Society  reiiuesled  Mr.  Hlieiiius  toconlinue 
the  translation  or  revision  of  Ihe  Hiblc.  In  182-t 
he  visited  the  missions  in  Xorlli  Ceylon,  and 
was  deliiihted  with  what  he  saw  and  heard.  The 
fimndaiion  of  a  church  within  the  mission  prem- 
ises was  laid  January  iiil,  182(i.  Previous  lo 
this  the  services  had  been  held  in  a  buildiiip: 
with  mud  walls,  Ihalched  with  palmyra  leaves, 
and  now  too  small  lo  accommodale  the  wor 
shippers.  Besides  subscriptions  from  Kuropeans, 
resident  and  elsewhere,  ami  a  liberal  frrant  from 
the  V.  M  S  ,  a  wealthy  lieallien  moodeliar 
conlributt'd  to  its  erection.  The  .services  at  the 
dedication  were  in  Tamil  and  Kntrlish,  and  it 
was  a  memorable  day  for  the  mission.  The  dif- 
fering opinions  and  discussions  ainoiig  Tamil 
scholars  as  to  the  iirinciples  of  translation  led 
Mr.  Khenius  to  publish  early  this  year  a  valu.ible 
pamphlet  of  60  pages,  entitled  "  An  Es,say  on 
the  Princi|)l(M)f  translating  Ihe  Holy  Scriptures, 
with  critical  remarks  on  various  passages,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  Tamil  language." 
The  translalion  of  the  New  Testament,  begun 
12  ycai-s  before,  was  iirinled  in  1828,  but  tliebid 
Teslanient  was  left  untinislied  at  his  death.  A 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  mission  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Hhenius  was  the  formation  and  .settle 
meni  of  Christian  villages.  In  order  to  with- 
draw the  converts  from  the  intluenee  of  heathen- 
ism, pieces  of  land  were  purchased,  those  who 
forsook  idolatry  were  located  on  them,  and 
fonned  into  a  Christian  congregation.  A  cate- 
cbist  wiis  appointed,  a  school  cslublisbed,  und  a 


small  chnpcl  creeled.  But  when  in  1826  and  Ihe 
following  years  the  t^hristian  villages  had  in- 
creased in  number,  to  n^lieve  the  missionary  of 
the  burden  of  their  management  an  ii,s.sociu"ti(m 
of  natives  was  formed  in  1830,  called  "The 
Native  Philunlhropic  Society,"  having  for  its  ob- 
ject "  tliesi  tiling  of  native  Christians  in  villages, 
the  buililirg  of  schoolhouses,  the  acquisition  of 
grounds,  .'tc.,  for  these  purposes,  and  llie  ren- 
ilering  m  other  assistance  to  Ihe  native  ('hristians 
in  iheir  external  alTairs."  In  18;{2  the  congre- 
gations of  .Mr.  Ulienius  consisted  of  2,5 II)  families, 
conlainim;  8,780  souls. 

In  1832  an  unhapiiy  controversy  arose  be- 
tween llieC.  M.  S.  and  Mr.  Khenius  regarding 
Ihe  ordination  of  natives,  some  having  dcclincil 
ordination  liccause  they  could  not  sui)scribc  lo 
Ihcarlicles.  homilies,  and  canons.  Mr.  Ulienius 
proposed  that  the  missionaries  be  allowed  to  use 
tlic  tierman  mode  of  ordination,  lo  which  the 
natives  would  not  object.  Thai  the  commitleo 
might  know  exactly  liis  views  in  regard  to  the 
church,  he  sent  them  a  "  review  "  of  a  book  by 
Jlr.  Harper  eiilitlcd  "The  Church,  her 
Daughters  and  Handmaidens."  TheCommiltee 
charged  liim  with  impugning  in  this  the  govern- 
ment, ritual,  formulas,  and  discipline  of  the 
Epi.seopal  Church,  and  dis.solvcd  Ihe  connection 
between  him  and  the  Society.  He  replied  that 
the  Home  Committee  had  long  been  aware  that 
he  held  the  sentiinenls  on  church  forms  ad- 
vanced in  the  review,  and  that  the  mission  had 
been  conducted  without  disapproval  in  accord- 
ance with  lho.se  .sentiments.  He  .said  also  that 
he  never  promi.sed  lo  submit  lo  the  Knglish 
bishops,  nor  even  to  observe  the  Church  of 
England  forms;  that  the  C.  .M.  S.  had  followed 
the  example  of  other  English  societies,  who.se 
missions  in  India  were  conducted  by  (tcrinans 
according  lo  the  form  of  Ihe  German  church, 
and  which  aulhori/ed  their  Geiinan  missiiai- 
aries  to  ordain  native  priests  uecording  lo  the 
German  ritual.  The  Committee  adhiMed  to  its 
resolution  that  the  conneelion  between  them 
must  be  dis.solved,  and  also  that  he  must  leave 
the  district  of  Tinnevelly.  Admitting  that  the 
property  belonged  lo  the  Society,  he  mainlained 
that  he  had  a  slioiig  claim  to  the  congregations; 
jet  for  the  .sake  of  ])cace  he  wiaild  leave. 
Against  the  protests  of  the  catcchists  he  went  to 
-Madras,  and  fixed  upon  Arcot  asllie  (ield  of  his 
future  labors.  While  there  he  received  numer- 
ous letters  from  Tinnevelly  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  catcchists  urging  him  lo  return. 
They  wrote  also  lo  the  Committee  expressing 
their  dissatisfaction.  He  returned,  and  linding 
the  situation  as  represented,  he  decided  lo  re- 
main. In  Oelober,  18:15,  he  was  again  in  his 
cho.M'n  lield.  Separated  from  llie(\  jM.  S. .  and 
not  connected  with  any  organized  body  of 
Christians,  he  was  dependenton  iheofTcringsof 
Ihe  friends  of  missions.  Libeial  donations  came 
from  England.  Scotland,  (icrmany,  America, 
and  India,  so  that  he  was  able  lo  go  on  with  his 
work  without  embarrassment.  In  18:!6  be  pub- 
lished a  "  (Jrammar  of  the  Tamil  Langmige," 
8vo.  :i00  pages,  a  work  of  high  meril.  anil  he 
intended  lo  begin  Ihe  preparation  of  a  Tamil 
dictionary.  Just  before  his  illness  he  linished 
"  The  Summary  o4'  Diviiuly  "  in  Tamil,  for  the 
use  espcciallj'  of  eatechisis.  His  '  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  "  is  in  itcneral  use.  He  was  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  died  June  5lli,  1836. 

Ill  the  death  of  Mr.  Hhenius  India  lost  one 
of  its   greutest  missionaries.     In   unremitting 
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liibui'M  ho  was  not  surpiLsscd  by  iiny,  itiid  as  ti 
'rnmil  scholar  he  liaii  no  siipi'rior.  The  follow- 
iiij;  I'stimati'  of  liis  characler  ami  work  is  from 
thf  "  Madras  Hudi^cl:"  "  Since  tlie  days  of 
Scliwartz  there  has  been  no  missionary  in  Soutli- 
ern  India  e(|ual  to  Hlienius,  Tlie  liappy  union 
of  sucli  clieerfnl  piety,  masculine  talent, 
strength  and  activity  of  nuiid,  promptitude  of 
action  and  decision  of  character,  high  ac<piire- 
ments  in  the  native  language,  with  a  IxHlily 
I'onstitulion  capable  of  great  and  sustained 
exertion,  entirely  consecrated  to  the  Saviour's 
service,  has  not  appeared  in  the  missionary 
field.     It  was  not  merely  or  perhaps  most  by  his 

}>reaching  and  teaching  of  the  gospel  that  he 
las  been  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  for 
enlightening  and  saving  men:  his  Tamil  writ- 
ings are  both  niunerons  ami  vulind)le.  and  will 
long  delight  and  instruct  both  Chiistians  and 
heathen.  His  piety  and  worth  drew  men's 
hearts  to  him.  He  had  an  extraordinary  jiower 
over  those  who  came  under  his  personal  influ- 
ence. There  was  something  winning  in  his 
manner  and  address;  and  few  remained  long 
with  him,  or  came  often  midei  liis  ministrations 
without  being  brought  under  an  intluence 
which  led  them  to  vital  religion.  He  was  an 
honored  instrument  for  bringing  many  to  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  his 
memory  will  long  be  cherished  in  the  Indian 
church." 

Rleliardo,  James,  b.  Abington,  ^Mass., 
U.  S.  A.,  February  23d,  1784.  He  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  early  ex- 
pressed a  strong  (lesire  to  devote  hiniKcIf  to  the 
ministry.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College 
in  18(19,  where  he  excelled  in  matliennitical 
studies.  He  was  the  classmate  of  Samuel  .1. 
!Mills,  was  witli  him  at  the  haystack  prayer- 
meetings,  and  Ijctween  them  a  very  endeared 
friendship  was  early  formed.  He  was  among 
the  tirsl  in  his  native  land  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  cau.se  of  foreign  missions,  at  a 
time  when  the  subject  had  excited  little  atten- 
tion in  America,  and  before  anj'  except  the  little 
band  of  brethren  (see  biogia|)hical  sketch  of 
Jlills)  had  thought  of  making  it  a  persoind  con- 
cern. At  Andover  Seminary,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1812,  he  labored  with  Mills  and  oihers 
to  promote  a  si)irit  of  missions  among  the  stu- 
dents.and  in  the  Christian  pid)lic,  by  distribution 
of  books  and  pamphlets.  His  naiiie  was  one  of 
the  six  who  drew  u))  the  memorial  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts (ieneral  Association  that  led  to  the 
fonnationof  the  A.I5.C.F.M.  Hut  his  name  and 
that  of  Hull  were  withdrawn  lest  the  Associa- 
tion should  be  alarnu^d  at  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting so  many  missionaries.  He  was  licen.sed 
to  preach  in  1812,  and  studied  medicine  two 
years  in  Pliiludelphia,  preaching  while  there  to 
destitute  congregations,  and  also  employed  as  a 
city  mi.ssionary.  Ordained  181.")  at  Newbury- 
port  with  Mills,  Warren,  Meigs,  Poor,  and  Har'd- 
well,  he  sailed  the  same  year,  October  22d,  for 
Ceylon.  On  leaving  his  "native  land  he  said: 
"1  have  been  waiting  with  anxiety  almost 
eight  years  for  an  opportunity  to  go  and  preach 
Christ  among  the  heathen.  1  have  often  wept 
at  the  long  delay;  but  the  day  on  which  I  now 
bid  farewell  to  my  native  laud  is  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life."  He  reached  Ceylon  March  22d, 
ISiO.  His  health  having  soon  failed,  he  took  a 
voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  returned 
■without  much  benefit.    He  coutiuued  however 


to  i)erform  missionary  work  and  to  render  iiii. 
porlant  service  as  a  physician  for  four  yeare. 
He  died,  after  intensely  painfid  suH'eriiij  ,  in 
.lail'na,  Ceylon,  August  3d,  1822,  and  was 
buried  at  lillipally. 

RiohurdN,  WilliHiii,  b.  Plaintleld,  IMa.ss., 
U.  8.  A.,  August  22(1,  1792;  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams (College  1819,  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1822;  sailed  November  29tli,  same  year,  as 
a  in'issiomiry  of  the  A.H.C.  F.M.,  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islaiuls,  accom|)anied  by  four  natives  edu- 
cated in  the  I'liited  States,  lie  was  stationed  at 
Lahaimi,  on  Maui.  In  1887  he  visited  his  native 
land  with  his  wife  and  six  children,  arriving  in 
May  and  returning  in  November.  In  1888  the 
king  and  chiefs  ve(piested  him  to  become  their 
teaciier  in  the  science  of  government  and  laws, 
and  also  their  cha])lain  and  inter|)reter  in  their 
intercourse  with  foieigners.  As  he  was  well 
fitted  for  the  position,  and  had  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  chiefs,  aiul  peoiile,  the  mis- 
sion and  the  Prudential  Conuiiittee  approved  of 
his  comiiliance  with  their  request.  He  was 
accordingly  released  fnmi  the  mission  and  his 
comiection  with  the  Hoard,  "that  he  might 
guide  the  infant  stejis  of  the  government  as  it 
went  onward,  relaxing  the  bamis  of  despotism, 
and  forming  relations  with  the  great  Christian 
world."  The  government  up  to  this  time  was 
an  absolute  despotism,  the  chiefs  sole  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil,  and  the  ]U'ople  virtually  slaves. 
Dr.  Anderson,  who  knew  Mr.  liichards  well, 
having  been  liis  clas.s-inate  in  the  theological 
seminary,  testifies  to  his  "  intelligentv,  his 
sound  judgment,  and  utmost  disinterestedness." 
In  1840  the  king  conferred  upon  the  i)eoplc  a 
constitution,  recognizing  the  three  divisions  of 
kiiijr,  legislature,  and  judges,  and  delining  the 
duties  of  each.  The  code  of  laws  adoiited  by  the 
nobles  and  people  was  translated  into  llawiiiinn 
by  Mr.  Uicliards,  occupying  228  [-.ages.  From 
1812  to  1845  he  was  ab.sent  on  a  mi.ssion  to 
secure  the  acknowledgenient  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  islands  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  After  this  recogtdtion 
by  f(U'eigii  powers,  he  was  sent  as  embassador 
to  England  and  other  courts.  On  his  return  in 
1845  he  was  appointed  minister  of  public 
instruction,  which  otbce  he  held  till  his  death, 
November  7th,  1847.  His  intluence  with  the  king 
and  governnieiU  was  veiy  great.  The  mission 
thus  speak  of  him:  "  For  niiiny  years  he  was 
an  ellicicnl  and  self-denying  nils>ionarv.  He 
always  displayed  a  deep  and  cordial  syin|iatliy 
with  our  work,  iuid  was  wholly  devoted  to  the 
instnidion  of  the  Hawaiian  race.  As  the  ad- 
vi.sor  of  the  king  and  chiefs,  be  was  often  ein- 
barnisscd  liy  the  opposition  of  foreigners;  but  be 
enjoyed  the  coiitidence  of  the  government  to 
the  end.  and  when  be  died  the  grateful  nation 
decreed  a  pension  to  his  widow. 

KilH>,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in 
Masai-land,  northeast  of  Freretown.  Mission 
station  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  (Hiurches; 
7  native  preachers,  1  chapel,  108  cburch-niein- 
bers,  r)i  Sunday  scholars. 

^  Kk'limoiKl  (1),  an  oiit-station  of  the 
S.  P.  G.  Mi.sfion  at  Gralmmstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Africa.  (2)  Missicm  station  of  the  United 
Free  Churches  in  New  Zealand  ;  70  church- 
members,  1  chapel,  280  Sunday  scholars. 

Riciroiitrin,  u  town  in  Great  Numanuu- 
lund,  South  Africa,  uetu:  Kcetniunshoop.    Mis- 
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sioii  siiitioii  of  the  Rhoiiish  !Missioniiry  Society; 
1  missionary  niul  wife,  1  fenitilc  missionary,  ^5 
<^'omni\inicauts,  100  schojnrs. 

Kill  Verxloii.— The  Ititl  is  a  dialect  of  tlic 
Sliilliii.  and  l)eloni;s  to  tlie  Ilaniitic  CToup  of  llie 
r.iiiiruiiiies  of  Africa.  It  is  spolien  oy  tiie  wilil 
lrd)es  in  tlu;  mountains  in  tlie  nortli  part  of 
Morocco  Mr.  William  Mackintosli,  otrcnt  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  Tan- 
jlicrs,  translated  nine  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  were  tentatively  printed  in 
Aral)i<'  type  in  1883.  As  these  few  chapters  of 
Mr.  Maclvinlosh's  version  were  much  admired 
by  the  natives,  the  translator  proceeded  with  his 
version,  and  tlie  entire  Gospel  was  ))ul)lished  in 
1888.  Mr.  Mackintosh  is  continuing  his  trans- 
lation  work,  and  is  preparing  the  Gospel  of 
John 

KiKtfM,  Slt'iilieii  R.,  b.  Steiibcnville,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A.,  March  ar)th,  1813;  graduated  atJelTer- 
8on  College;  studied  theology  at  Alleghany 
Seminary:  ordained  April  Otii,  18!J7;  went  at 
t>nce,  with  Mrs.  Biggs,  imder  appointment  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  .M.  to  the  mission  among  the  Da- 
kolas.  Here  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and 
success  in  missionarj'  and  literary  work  at  vari- 
ous places  till  the  Sioux  outl)reak  of  1863,  when, 
barely  eseai)ing  with  his  life,  he  tied  to  St.  Paul, 
returiiing  .soon  as  chaplain  of  the  military  forces 
sent  to  su|)press  the  outbreak.  For  three  years 
he  dwelt  at  St.  Anthony,  making  freciuent  and 
important  visits  to  the  Dakota  iirisoners  at  Fort 
Snelling  and  other  jwsts.  In  1805  he  removed 
to  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death,  engaged  iiiwint<'v  in  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures, anil  s|)ending  the  smniner  in  active  mis- 
.sionary  service,  retaining  his  coimection  with 
the  Board  till  the  transl'ur  in  1883  of  the  Indian 
Mission  to  the  care  of  the  American  Missionary 
As.sociation.  After  a  long  and  painfid  illness 
he  died,  August  34th,  1883,  aged  71,  having 
spent  over  45  years  in  active  and  successful 
work  among  the  Indians.  Dr.  lliggs  reduced 
the  Dakota  Janguagi^  to  a  written  form,  organ- 
izing and  adapting  it  to  religious  expression, 
and  translated  iiUo  it  nearly  the  entire  Bible. 
He  prepared  also  a  Dakota  dictionary  of  more 
than  10,000  words,  which  was  pid)lisiied  by  the 
.Smithsonian  Institute.  Upwards  of  .50  volumes, 
religious  and  literary,  partly  translated.  ])artly 
original,  were  i)repare(l  by  him  for  the  use  of 
the  Dakotas  ill  their  language.  He  lived  to  see 
ten  churches  orL'ani/.ed  and  etlieieiit,  under  na- 
tive pastors.  Of  Ills  eight  children,  five  entered 
the  missionary  tield,  four  among  the  Indians 
and  one  ill  (Jhina.  "  Dr.  Higgs,"  says  the  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Missionary  Herald,"  "was  an  un- 
common man,  and  was  ordained  and  strength- 
ened to  an  uneoinnion  work,  [t  has  falleii  to 
the  lot  of  few  to  do  a  more  important  work  for 
the  triumph  of  the  gospel."  Dr.  liiggs  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Beloit  College,  Wis., 
and  thiut  of  LL.D.  from  Jefferson  College, 
Penn. 

Hiiitfi'ilniiltc,    Williiiiii    TobiiiN,   h. 

Scheidelwitz,  Prussia;  educated  at  the  IJni- 
versity  of  Halle;  sailed  1797  for  India  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  8.  P.  C.  K.,  and  was  stationed  at 
Calcutta.  Suddenly  without  any  adeipiatc  rea- 
son he  resigned  and  .sailed  for  England.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  by  llu^  L.  M.  S.  and 
went  to  India  in  1804.  Ife  labored  to  some 
extent  in  Tinncvelly,  and  preached  the  gospel 


along  the  coast  from  Tuticorin  to  Cnpe  Com- 
orin.  There  was  a  scattered  community  of 
Christians  lirouglit  into  the  fold  through  cate- 
chisls  sent  by  Schwartz,  but  they  were  very 
ignorant  and  their  lives  inconsistent.  Hingef- 
taube  earnestly  set  himself  to  correct  their  abuses, 
and  imparl  scnuid  religious  iiisiruclion.  He  was 
very  eccentric,  but  wholly  devoted,  and  endured 
much  privation  and  per.s<'culion.  His  work  was 
a  genuine  work  of  usefulness  among  Christians 
and  natives.  Beftuv  settling  in  Travancore  he 
spent  a  year  in  Madras  in  the  study  of  Tamil. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  he  had  not  only  ac- 
(piired  a  knowledge  of  the  language  so  as  to  be 
able  to  write  it,  but  had  also  completed  a  small 
dictionary  in  English  and  Tamil.  Early  in  1806 
he  went  from  Tranquebar  to  Tuticorin,  where 
be  found  a  congregation  of  fifty  Christians,  to 
whom  heat  once  beitan  to  preach.  He  travelled 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  preaching  every- 
where, and  baptizing  many  adults  and  children. 
He  went  also  to  Trichinopoly,  where  he  bap- 
tized thirty-six  adults.  Through  the  kind  of- 
fices of  Col  C.  JIacauley,  British  resident  at  the 
court  of  Travancore,  he  received  iiermission 
from  the  rajah  to  reside  at  Mahidi,  to  the  south 
of  the  Ghauts,  and  to  erect  a  church  there. 
This  was  the  first  station  of  the  L.  M.  S.  in  that 
province.  Here  he  trained  two  young  men  for 
the  ministrv.  He  lived  in  a  "most  primitive 
fashion.  lie  occupied  a  small  native  hut,  his 
only  articles  of  furniture  ti  rude  table,  two 
stools,  and  a  cot.  His  habits  were  of  the  sim- 
lilest  character.  "  Scarcely  an  article  of  his 
dress,"  says  Mr.  Hough,  "  was  of  English  man- 
ufacture. He  seldom  had  a  coat  to  his  back, 
except  when  furnished  with  one  by  a  friend  in 
his  occasional  visits  to  Palamcottii.  Expending 
his  stipend  on  his  poor  jieople,  his  personal  wants 
seem  never  to  have  entered  into  his  thoughts." 
By  the  end  of  1813  there  were  077  communi- 
cants at  all  the  stations.  It  was  his  custom  to 
visit  each  congregation  twice  a  month.  In  1815, 
in  the  midst  of  his  u.seful  labors,  he  suddenly 
left  his  people,  no  one  knew  why.  He  called 
on  Hev.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Madras,  with  whom 
he  spent  an  evening,  without  a  coat,  though 
about  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  sea,  and  with  a 
hat  of  native  manufacture.  No  one  ever  knew 
whither  he  went,  nor  was  he  ever  heard  of 
again. 

Rio  f 'liiro,  a  town  in  SAo  Paulo,  South 
Brazil.  Climate  leniperate.  Population  13,- 
000.  Language  Portuguese.  Religion  Koman 
("atholie.  Natives  civilized  but  uncultured. 
Mission  station  Presbyterian  Church  (Xorth) 
187:!;  3  married  missionaries,  1  single  lady,  9 
native  helpers,  3  out-stations,  4  churches,  327 
church-menibers. 

Rio  <lo  Janeiro,  commonly  called  Rio, 
the  capital  of  Brazil,  is  the  most  important  com- 
mercial city  of  South  America.  It  issituatedim 
one  of  the  tiiiest  harbors  of  the  world,  75  miles 
west  of  Cape  Frio.  The  bay  is  laiid-lockcd,  and 
is  entered  from  the  south,  and  extends  inland  17 
miles,  with  a  greatest  breadth  of  13  miles,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  most  .secure  and  spacious  bay 
in  the  world.  The  citv  itself,  like  Rome,  is 
built  on  seven  hills,  and  the  houses  with  their 
white  walls  and  red  roofs,  clustering  in  the  val- 
ley or  exiending  along  the  sides  of  the  green 
slojies,  present  a  most  pietnrestiue  appearance 
as  one  approaches  from  the  sea.  The  old  part 
of  the  town  lies  nearest  the  bay,  while  the 
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elppanlly  built  new  town  la  sit\mtc(l  on  tlie 
west  of  it.  Here  are  llnu  streets,  liandsuine 
public  buildings,  hospitals,  nsylums,  over  tifly 
chapels  and  churehes,  and  many  convents  anil 
nunneries.  A  national  college,  academy  of 
medicine,  theological  seminary,  and  u  national 
library  meet  the  liteniry  and  educational  wants 
of  the  people.  A  si)lendid  a(|ueduct  conveys 
pure  spring-water  from  a  mountain  three  n\iles 
southwest  of  the  city.  'I'hc  climate  is  tropical, 
ranging  from  54'  in  August  to  1)7°  in  Decem- 
ber. 'I'lic  annual  rainfall  is  about  00  inches, 
one-fifth  of  that  falling  in  February.  The 
commerce  of  Uio  de  Janeiro  is  great  and  steadily 
increasing.  As  Hrazil  is  the  greatest  coll'ee- 
producing  country  in  the  world,  Hio  is  the 
largest  colfeeuxporting  city.  The  population 
Is  estimated  at  357,33:i,  consisting  largely  of 
Porttiguese,  with  a  mi.xtnre  of  Negro  blood. 

Mission  station  of  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal 
Church  (South);  3  missionaries.  Southern 
liaptLst  Convention;  3  missionaries  and  wives, 

1  female  missionaiy.  South  American  Mis- 
sionary Society;  1  missionary  to  the  seamen. 
Presbyteriim  Church  (North);  3  missionaries 
and  wives,  1  church,  330  commimicauta,  67 
Sunday-scholars,  1  school,  10  pupils. 

Rivcrsdule,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  150  miles  east  of  Cape  Town,  33 
miles  from  the  sea.  ili.ssion  station  of  the 
Berlin  Evangelical  Mis.sionary  Society  (1868); 

2  missionaries,  2  female  missionaries,  17  native 
helpers,  10  out-stations,  451  communicants. 
S.  P.  G.  (1857);  1  missionary. 

Robbins,  El^ah,  b.  Thompson,  Conn., 
U.  S.  A,  March  13th.  1828;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  1856,  and  East  Windsor  Theological 
Seminary  1859;  ordained  August  3d:  .sailed  as 
a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  'M.  September 
29lh,  the  same  year,  for  the  Zulu  Mission,  where 
he  and  his  wife  labored  for  nearly  thirtv  years, 
:Mrs.  Robbius  dying  October  20th,  18H8.  He 
was  stationed  first  at  Umzumbi,  but  the  latter 
portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  coiuiection  with 
the  Mission  Training  School  at  Adams.  He 
died  there  ,Iuue  30th,  1889.  Mr.  Tyler  writes: 
"  He  had  spoken  of  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in 
the  theological  department  at  Adams,  and  his 
gladness  that  I  could  give  to  the  students  a 
course  of  lectures  on  pastoral  duties.  The 
seminary  for  training  Zulu  men  for  the  mission 
is  in  a  great  measure  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Robbins' 
zeal  and  perseverance.  The  native  laborers 
now  in  the  field  are  rcadj'  to  testify  to  the  dili- 
gence and  thoroughness  of  their  teacher." 

RobcrtMon,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  near  Cape  Town.  Population,  13,000. 
]Mis.sion  station  of  the  S.  P.  G. ;  1  missionary, 
800  church-members. 

Roek  Foiintuiii,  a  town  in  Ixopo,  Natal, 
East  South  Africa,  where  !Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Clarke  (Friends)  have  worked  among  the  Zulu 
Kafirs  since  1879.  These  natives  are  a  fine  race, 
but  very  degnided,  although  they  gladly  wel- 
come the  mi.s.sionary,  and  are  especially  glad  to 
have  their  children  educated. 

RodOHto,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Roume- 
lia.  West  Turkey,  80  miles  west  of  Con.stanti- 
nople,  on  the  Sea  of  !Marmoni  and  the  great 
route  west  of  ("onstantiuople.  It  has  large 
caravansaries  and  khans,  and  is  the  seat  of 


important  trade    by  sea.     Mission   out-station 
A.  li.  C.  F.  M.,  worked  from  Coust^intinople. 

Rolweiii,  an  out-station  of  the  Moravian 
Mission  at  Elukolweni  between  that  town  and 
Bethesda  in  Gri(pialand,  East  South  Africa. 
The  chief  of  the  Kafir  tribe  occupying  this  dis- 
trict lias  given  the  mission  a  favorable  site  for  a 
school-liou.se,  and  has  promised  that  24  children 
will  attend  the  school. 

Romii,  one  of  the  southern  Moluccas,  East 
Indies,  under  Dutch  authority,  has  about  1,00I> 
inhabitants,  of  whom  380  are  Christians,  liut 
these  Christians  oU'er  sacrifices  to  the  itiols 
and  have  never  seen  that  "assistant  pastor" 
which  the  Dutch  government  is  supposed  to 
pay  for  since  it  compelled  the  missionai  ies  to  go. 

Roman  Calliollr  IWisNioiiH.— By  this 
we  do  not  mean  the  mediteval  missions  apjier- 
taiiiing  to  the  yet  undivided  Western  Church, 
but  those  which  have  been  undertaken  since  the 
Reformation,  Ijy  the  Roman  Catholics  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Protestants. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sions among  the  heathen  were  undertaken  to 
make  good  the  lo.sses  of  Rome  from  the  great 
Protestant  defection.  No  doubt  this  was  a 
powerful  motive.  As  Caninng  said  of  his  pat- 
ronage of  the  Spanish-American  revolts,  Rome 
desired  'to  call  a  new  world  into  existence  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old. "  But,  as  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  AVarneck,  the  prime  motive  was  the 
sudden  enlargement  of  opportunity  ollered  by 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  discoveries.  Mr. 
^Mackenzie,  in  his  history  of  Spanish-America, 
states  that  from  the  very  first  a  pure  zeal  glowed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Spanish  Church,  and  of  the 
Si)anish  State,  both  to  convert  the  newly-dis- 
covered natives,  and  to  protect  them  against  the 
rapacio\is  adventurers  who  poured  out  from  the 
Iberian  peiiin.«ula,  and  that  both  efforts  were 
unremitting  and  slowly  effective,  though  not 
imtil  great  multitudes  had  been  swept  away. 
Of  both  efforts  Las  Casas  was  the  illustrious 
exemplification. 

Rome  has  never  claimed  the  right  to  com- 
pel unbelievers  to  receive  baptism.  Thomas 
Aquinas  distinctly  di.savows  this  right  for  the 
Church,  and  even  in  Si)ain  the  bishops  at  various 
times  rebuked  the  zeal  of  the  princes  for  forcible 
pro.selytism.  But  as  the  rebukes  of  Aictnn  did 
not  deter  Charles  the  Great  from  his  policy  of 
forcing  Christianity  upon  the  Saxons,  so  those 
of  the  Spanish  bishops  were  often  e(nnilly  in- 
effective to  prevent  the  forcible  proselytizing  of 
Jews  and  Moors.  In  the  south, asin  the  north, 
religious  unit}'  was  rightly  esteemed  by  the 
rulers  the  only  certain  foundation  of  civil 
unity,  and  the  State  did  not  allow  itself  to  be 
deterred  by  the  inconsistency  of  forcible  pro.se- 
lytism with  the  gospel  fnmi  applying  it  where 
it  was  likely  to  avail.  And  the  Romaii  Church, 
which  maintains  her  own  right  to  compel  the 
baptized  to  remain,  thereby  broke  the  force  of 
her  protest  against  compelling  the  unbaptized 
to  enter.  Latin  Clhristianity  indeed  being  so 
predominantly  an  institute,  cannot  possibly  be 
quite  so  sincerely  disinclined  to  the  ruder  forms 
of  conquest  as  Protestant  Christianity,  which 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  inward  appropria- 
tion of  the  gospel. 

Spanish-A.mekica. — Here  there  appears  to 
have  been  but  little  forcible  proselytism. 
The  conquerors,  indeed,  prohibited  the  pagan 
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worsliip,  for  Rome  lioldw  that  the  worship  of 
the  true  0(m1,  us  pniclisiMl  by  C'lirisiiaiis  or 
.I(nvs,  has  alone  a  rifrlit  to  <l(!ii,aiiil  lolcralioii  of 
u  t'lirislian  ^'ovcriiiiu'iil.*  It  is  <lo\il)lful  liow 
far  she  would  extend  tliis  allowance,  even  to 
!Mohaniinedanisin.  lint  the  acMiial  incorpora- 
tion of  the  American  natives  into  the  Chrisliau 
(.'linrch  was  essentially  the  work  of  persuasion. 
The  conipu'red  Indians,  indeed,  except  where 
tliey  retreated  as  untamable  tribes  into  the 
Andes  or  the  Sierras,  had  lillle  reluctance  to 
accept  the  forms  of  theconipieriiiu;  relijtion.  A 
French  priest,  however,  declares  that  tlie  .Mexi- 
cans lire  (,'alholics,  but  are  not  Chrisiians,  as 
Soulhey  .says  of  the  eonunoti  ju'opleof  Enjriand 
before  the"  Wesleys,  who  had  gone  tlirou;,'h 
two  religions,  but  were  not  yet  evangelized. 
The  Spanish- American  Wesley,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
is  yet  to  come. 

'rhe  first  .Mexican  missionaries  were  Francis- 
cans. They  are  charged  with  having  after- 
wards, at  least  in  Northern  Mexico,  become 
Lard  slaveholders,  who  brought  back  their  run- 
iiway  Indians  with  the  lasso.  J5ut  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  shadow  rests  on  the  name  of 
the  early  missionaries.  They  catne  first  in  15^8 
from  Ghent.  (Jne  of  them,' as  Kalkar  relates, 
Pedro  de  .Musa,  a  simple  lay-brolher,  who  de- 
voted fifty  years  of  unwearied  activity  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  his  Indians, 
reports  in  15^9  to  his  Provincial,  that  in  six 
years  they  had  incorporated  200,000  souls  with 
the  ('lunch  of  Christ;  in  eiglit  years  the  arch- 
bishoj)  of  jMexico  is  said  to  have  been  metro- 
])olitan  of  a  milli  t'hristians.  This  splendid 
sec  was  refused  by  .Musa,  and  also  by  the  Ein- 
l)eror  Charles  the  Fifth's  near  relative,  Pedro  i)f 
Ghent,  likewise  a  simi)le  lay-brolher.  He 
writes  to  1ms  imperial  kinsman:  "  Hecause  the 
peo|)le  possess  a  peculiar  skilfidness,  I  can  truly 
say  that  there  are  among  them  good  copyists, 
preachers,  and  singers,  who  might  well  be  can- 
tors in  Your  Alajesty'scliapel.  In  a  .school  and 
chapel  built  here  there  are  every  day  600  boys 
instructed.  A  hospital  lias  been  put  up  near 
o\ir  cloister,  which  is  a  great  comfort,  and  ti 
means  (jf  conversion."  "  M(jst  heartily,  and  in 
the  true  evangelical  teniiicr,  he  raised  liis  voice 
to  plead  against  all  o])pression  of  the  natives." 
The  Mexican  Indians,  however,  unlike  the 
"West  Indian  aiul  the  Peruvian,  were  treated 
mildly,  or  at  least  with  comparative  mildness, 
except  in  the  moiuUain  mines. 

In  153()  appeared  the  first  Dominicans,  who 
henceforth  furnished  most  of  the  bishops. 
Then  came  Augustiniaiis,  Antony  de  Roa  being 
the  most  distinguished.  In  1572  came  Jesuits, 
who  went  into  New  Mexico,  where  they  have 
always  remained  the  chief  influence.  I5y  their 
skilful  kindness  they  allvired  the  natives  from 
the  clills  and  canons,  and  established  them  in 
villages. 

The  baneful  Incpiisition  was  soon  trans- 
planted. The  Indians,  however,  were  not  so 
much  exposed  to  it  as  the  whites,  partly  from 
their  simplicity,  partly  from  the  contempt  in 
which  their  intellects  were  held  as  ha.dly  ca- 
pable of  heresy  (though  sometimes  of  pagan 
practices),  and  partly  from  repeated  royal  edicts 
of  exemption,  lest  haciendas  and  mines  should 
be  deprived  of  tlieir  peons,  f    The  devotion  of 

*  Indeed,  it  is  doubtf  id  whether  she  allows  the  public 
woi-slilp  even  fif  ,fews. 
t  It  raged,  however,  terribly,  notwithstandiog. 


the  natives  to  the  sacrament  of  Penance  was 
most  edifying,  confosion  of  sin  being  a  main 
element  of  the  Aztec  religion.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  that  up  to  iliis  century  few  of 
them  were  thought  mentally  competent  to  be 
admitted  to  the  communion,  although  a  rite 
analogous  to  this  was  also  foimd  in  their  old 
religion.  That  this  estinuite  was  too  <lisparag- 
ing  is  beyond  all  ipiestion.  It  is  even  said  that 
the  pure  Indians  of  .Mexico  commonly  lead 
their  cla.sses  in  the  schools. 

.Mexico,  converted,  became  in  he 'turn  a  basis 
of  missions.  From  her  the  Philippiiu's  and 
Lailroncs  were  Christiimized,  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say,  laid  waste.  Yet  Sir  John  Howring, 
it  appears,  regards  the  present  condition  of  the 
Philipiiines  as  testifying  to  the  judicious  kind- 
ness of  the  Jesuits. 

'I'he  Indians  of  the  West  Indies,  a  gentle  and 
jileasiiig  ra(H',  but  of  singular  vileness  of  morals, 
whoturiuul  their  memorial  visits  to  the  tombs  in- 
to veritable  orgies  of  lewdness, met  the  first  wave 
of  Spanish  adventure,  tierce,  (truel,  and  rapa- 
cious, as  j'ct  imchecked  by  the  slower  steps  of 
civil  justice  or  religious  benevolence,  and  were 
almost  at  once  swept  away.  We  lament  the 
cruelty,  but  cannot  think  that  the  world  lost 
much' in  the  disappearance  of  .so  depraved  a 
race. 

Peru  was  concpiered  in  1533,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  disturbances  was  brought  to  traiKpiil- 
lily  in  ir)35  by  the  viceroy  Mendoza,  who  took 
care  to  provide  the  natives  with  priests  of  good 
conduct.  The  Indians  pa.s.sed  easily  fr"-  i  the 
mild  paganism  of  sim-worshipintoa  nominal  and 
formid  Catholicism.  Throughout  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  America  little  i)ains  seems  to  have 
been  taken  to  btdld  up  an  intelligent  Christian- 
itj'  that  shall  deeply  intluence  the  heart  and 
life.  Yet  that  may  have  been  true  of  South 
America  which  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  states  of  .Mexico,  namely,  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  seems  tliere  to  have  been  mainly 
concerned  about  the  shell  of  Christianity,  but 
has  by  no  means  altogether  withheld  the  sub- 
stance, and  that  now  and  then  there  is  a  jireacher 
of  enlightened  and  energetic  apprehensions  of 
evangelical  truth.  Some  one  remarks  of  the 
Indians  of  California  that  they  are  devoted  to 
Catholicism  with  all  their  hearts,  and  that  all 
their  highest  feelings  and  ideas  are  intertwined 
with  it. ' 

The  famous  Jesuit  mission  of  Paraguay  was 
established  in  l.XO,  after  the  intoleral)le  tyranny 
of  the  Spaniiu'ds  had  long  rendered  fruitless  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Franciscans  and  some  les.ser 
orders  to  secure  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
The  Jesuits  wisely  judged  that  the  Spaniards 
needed  reconverting  first,  and  turned  their  ef- 
forts towards  their  reformation  with  so  good 
effect,  tlitit  before  long  the  Indians,  believing 
at  length  that  there  must  be  something  in  a  re- 
ligion which  cotdd  change  the  conduct  of  the 
whiles,  began  to  return  to  Christianity,  or  to 
seek  baptism  for  the  first  time.  The  Jesuits 
were  indefatigable.  There  was  no  tropical 
wilderness  too  intricate  or  wide-stretching  for 
them  to  traverse,  no  wafer  too  wide  for  them 
to  cross  in  their  hollow  logs,  no  n)ck  or  cave 
too  dangerous  for  them  to  climb  or  enter,  no 
Indian  tribe  too  dull  or  refractory  for  them  to 
undertake.  "Their  only  weapons  were  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  language  of  love."  The 
Jesuit,  like  a  Christian  Orpheus,  would  often 
go  up  and  down  the  rivers  drawing  the  savages 
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to  him  by   the    force    of    music,    and   sncrcd 
song. 

'Hu;  niissioimrifs,  iipimivntly  bccoinini?  con- 
vinced llml  llic  ii'forniutidh  among  the  Span- 
iards, llioiigli  sntlicicnt  lo  set  I  lie  good  worli  of 
Indian  conversion  in  motion,  was  neillier  ex- 
tensive nor  deep  enough  to  inalie  tliein.  on  tlie 
wliole,  <lesiral)le  neigld)ors  for  llieir  converta, 
o))tained  from  tlie  King  of  Spain  aulliority  to 
govern  llieir  'J()I»,(»(H)  or  ;i(M),0(iO  neophytes  with 
entirely  independent  authority.  I'nder  their 
mild  eonti'ol,  resting  ptirely  on  ))ers\iasion,  the 
Guaranis  (as  these  Indians  were  called)  enjoyed  a 
hundred  and  si.xty  years  of  simple  happiness  until 
the  .k'suits  were  exiM-lled  in  1707.  "Thesocial 
system  esiahlished  in  Paraguay, "  says  the  Hn- 
cyclopiedia  Hritanidca,  "was  the  most  ell'eelual 
ever  contrived  for  reclainung  the  Indians  from 
their  savage  mode  of  life;  hut  even  its  success 
shows  how  hopeless  is  tlie  attempt  to  raise  the 
American  tribes  to  the  rank  of  thoroughly  civi- 
lized nations.  The  Jesuits  were  able  to  intro- 
duce settled  habits  and  a  slight  knowledge  of 
religion  and  the  arts  among  the  Indians  only  by 
means  of  the  personal  ascendancy  they  accpiired 
over  them.  It  was  a  few  superior  minds  gain- 
ing the  respect  and  eontidence  of  a  horde  of 
savages,  then  employing  the  inliuenee  they  ac- 
quired to  lead  them  as  children,  giving  them 
such  portir  IS  if  instruction  as  taught  them  to 
trust  implicitly  in  their  guides,  working  alter- 
nately on  their  fears,  their  pride,  their  kind 
nll'eciions,  but  never  fully  revealing  to  them  the 
springs  of  the  machinery  by  which  they  were 
governed.  The  incurable  indolence  of  the  .sav- 
ages rendered  it  uecessary  to  prescribe  the  labor 
as  task-work,  and  to  carry  it  on  under  the  con- 
stant inspection  of  the  missionaries.  The  ]ilan 
of  cultivating  the  ground  in  common  and  of 
storing  the  produce  in  magazines,  out  of  wliich 
the  wants  of  each  family  were  snpitlied,  was 
resorted  to  as  a  check  upon  their  improvident 
habits.  In  short,  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the 
missionaries  were  everywhere,  and  the  social 
system  was  held  together  entirely  by  (heir 
knowledge  and  address.  When  "these  were 
withdrawn  the  fabric  .soon  fell  into  ruins,  and 
the  Indians  relapsed  into  their  idolatry  and 
savage  habits." 

According  to  the  "  Handbook  of  Foreign 
Mis.sions,"  tlie  whole  number  of  Catholic  In- 
dians in  all  America,  outside  of  those  who  were 
once  .subject  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  is  to  be  esti- 
mated at  about  40, 000.  Of  course  the  Siianish- 
Americim  states  are  no  longer  properly  mission 
ground. 

Can,\d.\. — Jesuit  missions  in  Canada  have  been 
most  fascinatingly  described  bv  Mr.  Parkman. 
The  heroism,  both  natural  and  regenerate,  the 
humbleness  and  unswervingness  of  devotion  to 
the  most  dreary  and  unfruitful  Held  of  labor, 
the  patience  and  sweetness  of  temper  of  these 
heroes  of  the  faith,  form  one  of  the  noblest 
chapters  of  church  history.  Almost  or  ((uite 
all  the  original  niis.sionaries  died  as  martyrs, 
commonly  under atroc^ions  torments,  which  they 
always  had  in  view,  but  from  which  tliey  never 
shrank.  Tlie  heroic  Brelieuf,  before  his  martyr- 
dom, which  he  suffered  conjointly  with  Pere 
Lallemont,  hud  baptized  7,(J00  llurons.  The 
Huron  Mission,  says  Kalkar,  was  tiie  most  bril- 
liant point  of  the  Jesuit  labors  in  Canada;  but 
the  fierce  Inxjuois,  destroying  the  tribe,  de- 
stroyed the  mission.  Kalkur  rightly  laments 
the  measure  in  which  the  Jesuits  uucummudated 


themselves,  never  lo  Indian  fierceness  or  im- 
morality, but  too  often  to  thi;  grossness  of  In- 
dian superstition.  Hut  he  remarks  that  the  blind 
hatred  with  which  the  Knglish  followed  them 
up  in  the  inhospiiabh!  regions  in  which  they 
boie  every  hardship  for  the  love  of  God  and 
men,  makes  it  harder  for  us  to  resent  the  ner- 
seciiiioiis  which  our  missions  have  so  often 
siilt'ered  at  the  hands  of  Hoiniui  Catholic  na- 
tions. 

The  nio.st  triumidiant  fields  of  Homan  Cath- 
olic mi.ssions  have  been  India  and  China,  and 
for  awhile  Japan.  Here  loo,  unhappily  (that 
is,  in  India  and  China),  the  dark  shallow  of 
Jesuit  accommodation  to  heathenism  has  been 
the  deepest. 

India.— The  first  Christians  from  Kurope 
were  the  Portuguese,  who  landed, under  the  lead 
of  Vasco  da  Oama,  in  l-)i)8,  at  Calicut,  on  the 
southwest  coast.  The  dissensions  of  the  many 
independent  states  opened  the  way  for  their 
coiuiuests,  of  which,  in  l.'ilO,  (.Utti  became  the 
capital.  Here  a  bishopric  was  estidilished, 
which  was  then  raised  into  an  archbishoiu'ic, 
whose  incumbent  bore  and  still  bears  the  title 
of  Primate  of  the  Plast.*  His  metropolitan  au- 
thority formerly  extended  from  Southern  Af- 
rica to  China.  Tlie  Iiuinisition,  unhappil)'  but 
inevitid)ly,  was  also  established  in  Goa,  in  all  its 
baneful  rigor.  Hut  neither  Archbishop  nor  lu- 
(piisition  could  accomplish  much  amid  the  Hood 
of  sheer  ungodliness  which  poured  in  from  Ku- 
rope. The  reputed  wealth  of  India  l)rought  an 
innumerable  company  of  adventurers,  who.so 
unrestrained  prolligai-y  moved  the  indignation 
and  incurred  the  indignant  rebukes  of  the  Hin- 
dus Iheni.selves.  Meanwhile  the  uncertain  en- 
deavors of  Di(!go  de  Borba  and  of  Miguel  Vaz, 
Vicar-General  of  Goa,  to  extend  the  gospel  ac- 
complished little.  They  established  a. school  in 
Goa,  it  is  true,  for  the  t'hiistian  training  of 
young  people  from  India,  China,  and  Abyssinia, 
wliich  did  good  .service  for  many  years.  "IJut 
still,"  says  Kalkar,  "there  was  lacking  to  the 
work  of  conversion  anything  like  a  fixed  plan, 
and  a  rule  of  orderly  proceeding."  At  last  the 
right  men  appeared  in  the  Jesuits. 

May  0th,  1542,  there  landed  in  Goa  the  illus- 
trious Francis  Xavier.  Of  the  high  nobility  of 
Spain,  dislinguish'jd  for  learning  and  for  elo- 
quence, he  had,  in  Paris,  been  brought  over  by 
his  fellow-Spaniard  and  fellow-lJasque,  Ignatius 
Loyola,  from  visions  of  earthly  glory  to  a  burn- 
ing zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  Koine, 
wliich  in  his  mind  were  so  ab.solutely  one  that 
there  is  no  reason  lo  suppose  that  even  the 
shadow  of  a  susi)icion  of  any  possible  diverg- 
ence between  them  ever  fell  upon  the  simple 
loyally  of  his  mind.  Of  Jesuit  a.stuleness  and 
accommodation  to  a  worldly  standard,  as  they 
afterwards  develoiied  themselves  both  abroail 
and  at  home,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  trace  in  Xavier.  Sunny  frankness  was 
the  es.sence  of  his  character.  Himself  one  of 
the  original  Jesuits,  he  followed  the  wi.se  tem- 
perance of  its  iiolicy,  and  neither  affected  nor 
bl'.unned  privations  and  austerities.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  he  trod  the  way  of  hard- 
ship. He  watclied  through  the  niglit  with  the 
sick;  visited  the  jirisons;  trod  half-shod  the 
glowing  sands  of  the  Indian  coast  to  care  for 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  wants  of  the 
oppressed  pearl-fishers;  met  their  savage  op- 

*  He  baa  lately  lM>eu  raised  to  the  rauk  of  a  Patriarch. 
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pressors  wiili  (liuiiillcss  conrairc,  willi  only  IIki 
cross  in  his  jiiinil,  lind  in  tlic  nii^'lit  of  I  lie  spirit, 
l>y  tilt'  sinipli;  po\v<'r  of  iiis  rdiulic,  ins|)iri'(l 
(I'icni  witli  sucli  terror  Unit  lliry  llt'il.  No  won- 
der that,  liiiuself  (IS  it  were  ii  visihlo  Clirist,  lie 
Hoon  counted  so  niaiiv  tliousaiids  of  converts 
from  ainoii^'  tin;  lu^uthen  that  his  voice  often 
failed  for  weariness,  and  his  arms  sank  ex- 
hausted in  the  act  of  lia|iti/.in);.  lie  had,  indeed, 
in  these  rapid  and  myriad  conversions  to  suh- 
niit  to  the  necessity  of  leavinj;  the  i^reater  part 
of  his  neophytes  very  i),'iioraiit  of  C'iiristianily, 
illlhoiij,'h  he  look  caru  to  have  the  catechism 
translated  into  Tamil,  anil  to  supply  the  new 
coiijjreijalions  with  priests  as  fast  as  possihie, 
leaving  them  meanwhile  in  lh<'  care  of  his  most 
trusty  laymen.  It  does  not  ap|)ear,  however, 
that  Xavier,  whose  lahors  were  spread  over  so 
wide  a  field,  hotli  in  India  and  .lapan,  laid  the 
foundations  of  aiiv  very  Ihorouijh  iii.-.lruction 
of  his  converts,  lie  iiiiv;hl  liiive  done  more  had 
he  stayed  longer.  But  popidiir  instruction  has 
never  heen  the  strong  jioint  of  Catholicism  in 
general  or  of  8i)anish  (-'atholicism  in  particular. 
Sir  William  Iliniter,  however,  says  Ihiit  tlio 
elder  missionaiies of  tli(!  Uomaii  Catholic  Church 
in  India  were  far  too  indiirereiit  to  popular  in- 
struction, hut  that  the  inoilern  missionaries 
have  at  hist  hecome  convinced  that  they  can 
only  hreak  up  heathen  superstition  hy  a  more 
tliorough  education,  and  that  they  are  now 
hehinci  none  in  their  zeal  for  it. 

Eminent  itoman  Catholic  autliorilies,  and 
sucli  as  are  tlioroughly  friendly  to  the  Jesuits, 
remark,  nevertlu^iess,  that  the  results  of  their 
early  labors  in  India  hardly  answered  to  their 
zeal  and  wisilom  in  tliein.  t)f  course  they 
found  the  same  enormous  dilllculties  that  still 
exist — the  strong  solidity  of  Mohamniedanism, 
at  that  time  the  imperial  though  not  the  pre- 
vailing creed  of  India,  and  tlic  iinmovahlo  prej- 
udices of  Hrahminical  caste.  We  are  .sorry  to 
say  that  in  Goa  itself  it  was  an  act  of  persecu- 
tion that  opened  the  way  to  a  somewhat  greater 
extension  of  Christianity.  In  15(i0  the  Portu- 
guese viceroy  hanished  certain  leading  Hrahinins 
from  Goa,  whereupon  the  Jesuits  were  .soon 
after  able  to  baptize  some  13,000  convert.s. 

The  immovable  barrier  presented  by  Urahmin 
supremacy,  and  the  divisions  of  ca,stc,  tinally 
led  the  Jesuits  into  a  system  of  accommodation 
— it  would  bo  well  if  we  could  say  nothing 
wor.se — which  met  for  a  while  with  a  brilliant 
outward  success,  but  in  the  end  showed  its 
hollowue.ss  l)y  its  collapse.  A  Jesuit,  Uol)ert 
de  Nobili,  of  one  of  the  nio.st  illustrious  fami- 
lies of  Tu.scany,  and  who  therefore  had  all  the 
aristocratic  liahitudes  which  fitted  him  to  play 
his  new  part  to  perfection,  gave  himself  out  for 
a  Brahmin  of  tlic  west  allied  to  princes  (the  last 
assumption  being  the  truth);  perfected  liimself 
lu  Sanskrit,  Telugu,  and  Tamil;  performed  the 
usual  Brahmiiucal  ceremonies;  sulfered  oidy 
men  of  higli  caste  to  approach  him,  and  re- 
ceiveil  these  seated  on  a  throne;  produced  a 
Sanscrit  book  which  he  declared  to  be  a  re- 
covered rtfth  Veda,  and  produced  the  sworn 
attestation  of  his  fellow-Jesuits  that  this  auda- 
cious forwry  had  been  received  by  them  from 
the  god  Bralima,  as  containing  a  invsterious 
wisdom  which  alone  could  give  life.  The  result 
of  this  unscrupulous  fal.sehowl  and  accommoda- 
tion to  the  ways  of  heathenism  was,  that  in 
three  years  he  had  gained  over  seventy  leading 
Brahmins,   who   of  couree  had  accepted  the 


Christian  doctrine  of  (}od,  creation,  immor- 
talitv,  atonement,  and  the  general  teachings  of 
('hristian  morality,  and  had  abandoned  their 
idols,  but  who  P'taincd  all  tlie  haughtiness  of 
caste,  and  were  perinilled  to  sign  tliemsclves 
with  the  sacred  ashes,  interpreted,  of  course,  tut 
having  only  a  .social  signiticance.  That  they 
were  allowed  to  baptize  their  children  by  the 
old  heathen  naini^s  does  not  signify  so  mucli,  m 
in  the  early  church  no  one  scrupled  to  use  such 
names  as  I^hocbe.  Demetrius,  Diotrephe.s,  Apol- 
los,  Hennas,  and  the  like. 

'I'hi^  accommodations  of  dc  Nobili  and  his 
followers  did  not  disguise  from  tlie  Brahmins 
at  large  tliat  the  siiges  of  Home  proposed  to 
tlieni  a  fundamentally  new  religion.  Angry 
oppositions  arose,  but  before  long  liO.OOO  con- 
verts had  been  gathered.  Separate  churches 
were  built  for  tlu,'  liigher  and  lower  castes,  the 
latter  being  rigorously  forbidden  to  join  with 
the  former  in  llieir  worsliip,  while  the  Pariahs 
or  outeastes  were  forbidden  even  to  approach 
the  priests.  Even  the  last  sacraments  were 
administered  to  tlicni  at  the  end  of  a  stalT,  .so 
that  th(!  administrator  iniglit  not  be  detiled. 

One  of  l{ol)crt  de  Nobili's  chief  as.soeiates  was 
Juan  de  Brito,  son  of  the  viceroy  of  lirazil. 
He  brought  great  numbers  to  the  faith  in  the 
kingdom  of  Marava.  and  died  a  martyr  in  KiO;}. 
Another  a.ssociate,  Veschi,  was  e(iually  able, 
learned,  successful,  and  heroic,  and  barely 
escaped  niaityrdom.  He  lived  to  become  a 
mortal  antiigonist  of  the  more  enlightened 
Daidsh  missionaries,  dying  in  1747. 

The  accoiTimodations  of  liobert  de  Nobili  and 
the  Jesuits  to  heathenism  could  not  fail  toarouse 
great  .scandal  at  home.  The  rumor  even  spread 
that  de  Nobili  had  apostatized.  His  kinsman, 
the  great  Cardinid  Belhirniine,  him.self  a  Jesuit, 
though  better  informed  tlian  to  suppo.se  this, 
expressed  his  grief  over  sucli  principles  of  iiro- 
ceeding,  .saying  (to  (piote  from  Kalkar):  "The 
gospel  neecls  no  such  false  coloring;  that  Brah- 
mins are  not  converted  is  of  mucli  less  account 
than  that  Christians  should  not  preach  the 
gospel  with  joyful  opennes.s.  The  preaching 
of  Clirist  (crucified  was  once  to  the  Jews  a  scan- 
dal, and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness;  but  St.  Paul 
did  not  therefore  (^ease  to  preach  Christ,  and 
Him  crucitied.  I  will  not."  he  continues,"  argue 
as  to  individual  points,  but  cannot  refrain 
from  declaring  that  the  imitation  of  Bralimin- 
ical  haiigliiiness  is  sadly  at  variance  with  the 
humility  of  our  Lord  Jesus  (Uirist,  and  that  the 
ob.servance  of  their  iLsagcs  has  something  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  the  faith."  It  Is  .sad  to 
rcllect  that  the  pressure  of  his  (n'der  brought 
this  great  and  good  man  at  lengtli  to  something 
very  much  like  a  retractation  of  these  sound 
and  evangelical  principles. 

The  other  orders  were  naturally  scandalized 
over  the  Jesuit  i)olicy.  While  as  yet  it  was 
represented  at  Koine  that  nothing  was  intended 
beyond  an  allowance  of  certain  harmless  national 
usiiges,  Gregory  XV.,  in  1633,  had  issued  a  bull 
not  unfavorable  to  the  Jesuits.  But  these  took 
ocrcasion  thereby,  it  is  siud,  to  push  their  com- 
l)liances  farther  and  farther,  until  at  last  Roman 
Catholic  Christendom  at  large  was  in  a  ferment. 
Finally,  in  17()3,the  Pope  sent  Cardinal  Tournon 
to  India,  where,  uUvv  thorough  investigation, 
ho  suggested  the  decree  by  which,  in  1710, 
Clement  XI.  rigorously  forbade  all  accommo- 
dalious  whatever  to  heathen  usages. 

The  Jesuits,  however,  paid  scarcely  the  least 
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nttcntlon  totliu  dccrco,  mid  soon  olitniiicil  from 
a  Itiicr  I'opc,  ( 'Iciixiii  XI I  ,  II  virliiul  rcvdciilloii. 
Hut  111  liiNl  Fiillicr  Norhci't,  of  tin;  Ciipiuliiiis, 
cniiic  lo  Kiiini',  and  tlirrc  opuiiud  llic  limlttu' 
>villi  so  niiicli  iiiMi)r|il  iiiid  uni'cscrvcdricss,  llmt 
till'  wise  1111(1  nprijtiii  Iti'iicdicI  XIV.,  in  llio  liull 
Oiniiiinu  millirrlKiliiiinii,  of  October  Till,  1744, 
condcniMt  d  mill  foilmdi'  tlii'  .li  siiii  pnioliccH  In 
till'  most  iicrcmpiory  ii'rins.  Nor  lie  it's  lift', 
Lowi^vcr,  WHS  lii'ld  to  lie  in  such  diiiif;cr  from 
Jt'suit  rcvcnirc  llmt  llic  I'opc  pivc  him  Iciivc  lo 
lay  ii-idc  his  Imliit  for  liciicr  disguise,  lie  lied 
from  land  to  land,  laliiiii;  icfutrc even  in  I'mies- 
taiit  comiti'ies  At  last,  wluii  the  .Icsiiils  were 
baiiishcil  from  I'orluiriil,  he  soiighi  a  safe  Imrhor 
tlu'ie.  ".Meanwhile  in  India,"  says  Kalkar, 
"llilni,'H  remained  on  the  old  fooliiijr:  the  order 
founded  for  the  vindicalion  of  the  Papacy  I'L'- 
came  lis  aiilaiionist,  niocUed  at  and  seoriicd  tlio 
other  orders,  emraired  in  mcrciinlilo  and  other 
secular  inidertakini;s,  unlil  these  things  also  did 
their  part  in  haslcning  its  full." 

These  conversions  around  (ioa,  proceeding 
from  Holicrl  de  Nohili  us  a  ceiilre,  are  lo  lie 
distinguished  fnun  those  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  uinong  the  liiinitiler 
classes,  who  did  not  provolie  so  much  disingenu- 
oiisness.  N'o  such  .siuiii,  happily,  icsts  on  the 
memory  of  Xavier.  He  had  his  share  of  Span- 
ish imperiousiiess,  but  nothing  of  de  Nobili's 
Italian  crafliiiess. 

The  result  of  this  collapse  of  Jesuit  miiuions 
hi  India  was,  that  more  limn  half  a  ceiilury 
passed  during  which  the  Koniiin  t.'utliolic  Chris- 
tians of  India  were  iilniost  wliolly  abundoned  to 
themselves.  Home  does  not  seem, in  llitherludia, 
to  lie  inucli  inclined  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  a  native  iiriesthood.  The  development  of 
subject  energies  generally  is  something  of  which 
she  is  rather  jealous  tlmnV.ealous.  Nevertheles.s, 
when  Catholic  mis.sions  were  resumed  in  India, 
]Mr.  .Marshall  says  that  over  a  million  converts 
were  found  to  have  remained  sleudfiLSl  to  the 
great  truths  of  creation  and  incarnate  redemi)- 
tioii,  lliougli,  of  course,  their  minds  hud  become 
greatly  obscured  as  to  all  secondary  Chri.stian 
doctrine,  and  overspread  with  many  heathenish 
superstitions.  Mr.  .Marshall's  numbers,  how- 
ever, must  be  u  good  deal  too  large,  as  the  ollicial 
statements  of  the  church  make  the  present  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholic  Christians  to  be  only 
1,185,143,  having  90(1  European  and  93  nativo 
priests,  3,077  cliurclies  and  chapels,  l.,5(!6  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  64,S3i')7  scholars.  For  the 
last  five  years  tlie  annual  rate  of  increase  has 
been  3A  per  cent.  Sir  William  Hunter  gives 
the  iML'senl  generul  rate  of  Christian  increa.se  in 
India  as  64  per  cent  in  nine  years.  It  appears 
therefore  that  under  a  Protestant  government 
Clirlstiaiiity  in  India  is  chielly  advancing  in  the 
Protestant  form.  About  100,000  of  these 
lioman  Catholics  are  proselytes  from  the  Syrian 
Church  of  India,  not  from  heathenism.  There 
are  alsf)  300,000  so  called  Goa  Cliristian.s — Cath- 
olics who  have  fallen  out  of  communion  with 
Rome  during  the  long  disputes  between  Portu- 
gal and  the  Pope  over  the  right  of  nomination 
to  the  Indian  bishoprics,  and  over  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Ardibishopric  of  Goa.  As  these 
disputes  are  said  to  have  been  lately  accommo- 
dated on  very  favorable  terms  for  Portugal  and 
Goa,  which  latter  appears  to  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  patriarchal  jurisdiction  throughout 
Imiia,  the  schism  will  probably  now  disappear. 
In  Farther  India  Itoman  Catholic  missions 


were  <<slabl|slicil  about  two  renturics  ago.  They 
are,  according  to  the  "  llandliook,''  divided 
into  live  natioimlities,  including  13  vicariiiles 
aposlolic.  Hiiniiii  has  3,  with  117  cliurches 
ami  cliapels.  3H  Kuropeun  iind  II  native  priests, 
and  'J.I.HOS  Callioliis.  Viiinlxiilin  1ms 74  (  hurches 
and  cliapiMs.  33  European  priests,  and  1(1, 3H0 
Catholics.  (Whin  I'/iiim  has  3  vicaiiales,  ,"i3(l 
churches  and  chapels,  94  Kuropean  and  94  native 
priests,  and  131,307  Catholics.  .s'/((m  has  3 
vicariates,  07  churches  and  clmpels.  43  Kuro- 
peun and  lOnalive  priests,  and  34,438  Calholics. 
Tonkin  has  .")  vicarialcs.  S3()  churches  and 
clmpils,  .S3  Kuropean  and  3"iH  nalive  iiriesis,  and 
437,4S3  Catholics.  In  all,  0'38  3 ;0  Catholics  in 
an  estimated  nopnlalion  of  aboul  4,°i,(l()0,IIO(). 

Tonkin  and  ('ocbiii  (  hiiia  liave  lieen  emi- 
nently a  land  of  nmrlyis.  The  '■  llundbook"  ii^ 
murks:  "We  canimr  wilhhold  our  sincere  ud- 
inirulioii  of  the  spirit  which  Imsuninmlcd  liolh 
the  Kuropean  missionaries  and  the  nalive  con- 
verls  of  these  missions.  We  may  ipiestion  some 
of  the  inelbods  of  the  former  and  thi'  ciisloma 
of  Ihc  lalter;  but  in  the  presence  of  Ihe  courage 
and  devotion  of  the  missi<inaries,  and  the  spirit 
of  true  martyrs  manifested  by  both,  in  repealed 
and  tiery  pei'seculions,  we  have  no  'lesire  to  de- 
Iruct  from  their  noble  e.\aniple.  The  converts 
in  these  missions  have  shown  u  munhood  and 
constancy  worthy  of  aposlolic  times. 

"  The  dilTereiice  liel  ween  these  missions  and 
those  of  India  is  w  (irlliy  of  remark.  The  miiii- 
ber  of  nalive  priests  in  Tonkin  is  three  times  us 
great  us  in  tlie  w  hole  of  India,  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  converts  is  only  aboul  a  third,  Ihe  pro- 
porlion  is  really  eight  or  nine  limes  grealer  in 
Tonkin,  while  the  number  of  Kuropean  priests 
is  verj'  small  in  |>roportion.  This  indicates 
much  more  of  manly  and  independent  spirit  in 
the  inhaliitunts,  or  of  better  nianagement  in  the 
chiircli,  or  it  may  be  both." 

Afhica. — The  Uoniun  Cutliolic  Mission  in  the 
kingdom  of  Congo,  neiir  the  nioiilhof  the  great 
river,  began  us  curly  as  1491.  A  vast  number 
of  negroes  were  bupli/.ed.  so  that,  us  with 
Xavier,  the  missionaries  could  hardly  hold  up 
their  hands  for  weariness.  Pere  Liibat  imts  the 
mimber  of  the  baptized  iit  100,000!  (Jf  prelini- 
iimry  instruction  there  hud  been  none;  an  enemy 
at  liund  moved  the  missioiiuries  to  enroll  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  who  might  soon  fall  in 
battle  in  the  ranks  of  (he  regenerate.  The  people 
hadfollowed  thee.vampleof  theirking  and  ipieen. 
Soon,  however,  the  .scene  changed.  "  The  mys- 
teries of  the  faith,"  says  one  of  Ihe  Dominican 
Fathers,  "  were  sometliing  of  which  tliey  were 
very  willing  to  hear.  IJut  when  we  began  to 
preach  the  moral  virtues  to  them — that  wasan- 
other  matter. "  A  persecution  even  untodeulh, 
and  headed  by  the  newly  lia])li/.ed  king,  broke 
out.  Hut  the  crown  prince  Alphoiiso,  soon 
coming  to  the  throne,  displayed  a  .steadfast  zeal 
for  Christianity.  He  even  became,  though  not 
a  priest,  yet  a  zealous  preacher.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  did  not  demand  that  his  sub- 
jects should  forsake  their  iwilyganiy,  but  did 
demand,  on  pain  of  death,  that  they  should 
forsake  their  idolatry.  That  rude  mi.xture  of 
superstition,  gospel,  and  force,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  Catholic  media'valism,  was  shown 
here  in  its  perfection. 

Portugal,  with  the  profound  selfishness  which 
distinguishes  nil  her  early  dealings  abroad, 
took  advantaj'.e  of  this  new  intluence  in  Congo 
to  secure  cuurinous  supplies  of  slaves.   Depend- 
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I'lit  us  llicy  won;  on  I'orliiL'ucHc  prolfclliiti,  llio 
piii'Mls  iiiiiili'  fiiint  i>p|)iiHiU()ii  It)  lliis  iiiii|uity, 
mill  (Via  liccmiu  iiccDiiiiilici'H  in  ll.  Hoon  ilii'y 
(Ici'linnl  in  /.(!iil,  iinil  tlii'  prini'iH  iind  prupli-  In 

ImIiTChI;  •  till'  slicplicliis  iH'fiinif  plniKicliTM;" 
it  Ih  Miiiil  tlit'V  iiiiiirri'llcd  Willi  tlicir  lii^lKip,  iind 
Went  liiick  lit  Porlii^'iil  willi  nn-nt  Hiil)Hiiin<'t'. 
Vi'l  lliiplisins  Weill  nil,  liMil  MIHIII  ('(ill>;ii  WHH 
pioi'liiiincil  "  wliiiliy  CiillKilic"!  A  very  liciilh- 
cnisli    kind   of   ('lUlioliciNin,    il    iippciirs      Tiio 

Clllll'l     I'clupscd     illld     lllf     (llM'pi'Sl     disNIlllltl'lH'MM, 

wliicli  rcniiiini'd  prmif  upiiiiNl  liii'  cITiiiN  of  tlni 
few  .It'.Hiiils  wild  I'linic  III  Coiiifii  iiliiiiil  ITmO, 
iillliiiil^li  llii'Mi'  dill  a  iroiid  ilciil.  Ii'iiipni'iirily,  fiir 
rcli^'ion  and  I'diicaiiuii  anmii;;  ilir  proplr.  I'li- 
liappily,  iiowi'viT,  ilicy  iimld  mil  ic-i>i  tlifir 
liiliorn  priiprii.sily  li>  inliij;iu'  loi  J'oitui^iicHCHov- 
eirij!;iity,  and  soon,  iicjticcliii;;  linir  lloi'ks,  lie- 
ciiniii  lillli'  clsf  iliiiii  iifTfiiiH  Id  si'curc  liir  Kini;  of 
I'oiliipll  a  liiij;i'  .supply  of  slaves.  .Scaiidali/.ed 
III  this,  tlieir  superiors  recalled  llieiii.  'I'lie 
next  two  Jesuits  were  of  a  jiiirer  zeal,  and 
preiielieil  vi}{oious|y  iiiraiiiHi  polyj;ainy  and  un- 
«'iiiislily  (of  wliiiii  llii!  unlive  cieif^y  seem  to 
have  tiikeii  lilileaecoiinl).  but  soon  had  losliaki; 
olT  the  dust  of  Iheir  feel  apiiiiHl  the  kiiiL;,  Ihu 
courl,  and  lln;  people.  After  . some  iiltenialions 
of  perseriilion  and  apparent  lepeiitanee,  Cliris- 
tiaiiily  in  ('oii|;o  be;;an  to  deeuy.  'riien  mat- 
tors  passed  into  Spani.sli  hands.  "  Uiil  after  150 
veins  Clirislianily  is  liltle  more  than  a  shadow. 
This  closL's  the  llrst  period  of  the  Congo  Mi.s- 
sion. 

The  se(ioiid  period  opens  in  1(140,  when  Ilie 
Capuehin  friars  arrived.  .Meanwhile  the  hereti- 
cal llolJHiiilei's  had  ililTiised  their  opinioiiH, 
whii'li,  however,  were  easily  rooted  out,  with 
the  help  of  11  liltle  perseeulion.  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  was  thu  luon^  pious  or  llu'  more 
rapacious  — l'orlu.i;al  or  Holland.  The  new  mis- 
sionaries now  preached  a;;aiMsl  polypimy,  hut 
only  stirred  up  a  iiersecution  aiiiiinst  theniselvcfi. 
'I'hey  utained  a  victory,  hut  soon  learned  to  be 
very  tolerant  towards  such  vices  "us  are  to  be 
exp'e(tted  in  men  of  that  color."  When  the 
kiiii;s  aposlali/.ed,  the  people  did;  when  they 
came  back,  the  people  professed  to  do  so.  The 
Capuchins  made  far  too  much  use  of  royal 
edicts,  but  declariMl  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
nciMimplislilMLT  anything;  wiihoiii  Iheinl  The 
missionary  Zucchelli  in  1(198  declares:  "  As- 
suredly the  misery  is  great  I  Here  is  neither 
honor  nor  rcpulatioii,  neither  knowledLTc  nor 
con.science,  neither  Word  of  (iod  nor  faith, 
neither  state  nor  family,  neither  government 
nor  civility,  neither  discipline  nor  shame, 
neither  polity  nor  righteousness,  neither  fear  of 
God  nor  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  souls,  nor  any- 
thing. And  great  as  are  the  sins,  scandals,  and 
vices  which  they  commit  every  day,  yea,  every 
hour  and  moment,  yet  you  can  never  bring 
them  to  any  shame  for  them.  .  .  .  You  can  say 
nothing  of  the.se  people  when  you  see  them, 
except  that  they  are  in  fact  nothing  else  than 
bajitized  heathen,  who  liiive  nothing  of  Chris- 
tianity about  lliem  but  tiie  bare  iiaiue  without 
any  works." 

Finally,  everything  went  into  ruin  together. 
Says  Zucchelli: 

"  Utter  ruin  impends  over  the  land,  the  peo- 
ple, the  mission.  For  there  is  no  wisdom, 
reason,  counsel,  policy;  no  one  troubles  himself 
About  the  common  weal.  Civil  wars,  enmity, 
murder,  robbery,  superstition,  devilish  arts,  in- 
cest,  and  adultery  are  the  people's  and  the 


prince's  virtues.  Deceit  In  word  and  deed  li 
In  full  vogue.  As  there  is  in  the  land  no  forti- 
tied  place  of  refuge,  men  hide  themselves  in  the 
wlldcriu'Hs." 

Various  Hiibscipieiit  itttemptH  were  inado, 
some  by  the  Capuchins,  some  by  the  Itenedic* 
lines,  to  slay  the  rapidly  iidvaiiciiig  tide  of  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  ruin,  but  to  no  purpose, 
"Caplain  Tiickey,  who  in  the  year  |M|(i  wag 
sent  by  the  Knglisli  (iovernincnl  to  explore  the 
Congo,  found  during  his  slay  on  the  lift  bank 
of  the  Congo  no  trace  of  Calholiiism  except 
some  criicitlM's  and  relics,  which  were  sliaiigeiy 
iiitirminglcd  wllh  the  aiiiulcts  and  fetiches  of 
the  coiintry.  Of  civilizalion  not  a  liiicc  was  to 
be  discovered;  the  visitors  of  the  ship  were  one 
and  all  impudent,  dirty  vitgabonds.  full  of  ver- 
min. With  the  people  of  Soglio  the  oilier  in- 
liabilant!<  of  the  West  Coast  contrast  to  their 
own  advantage.  Among  them  a  man  prcsenteil 
himself  on  board  as  a  priest,  e.xhibiting  a  cer- 
lillcate;  but  he  was  wholly  uncniiivaleil,  and  so 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  church  wliieli 
he  pretended  to  represent,  that  he  shamelessly 
confcs.sed  to  having  a  wife  and  llvecoiiciibiiics.  ' 
Wliose  and  what  was  the  fault  of  this  great 
ruin  ':• 

CiiiN.v.— Christianily  was  preached  here  ug 
early  us  the  eiglith  centurv  by  Neslorlan  mis- 
sionaries.  As  early  as  ~H'i  it  was  nourishing  in 
tlie  two  widely  distant  |)rovinces  of  Sheiisi  and 
Fokien.  'I'liis  appears  from  the  celeliialcd  in- 
.scription  in  Hliensi,  iliscnvered  by  the  .(esnilg 
in  l(I;i.">,  wliose  genuineness  has  been  estab- 
lished. Kveii  as  late  us  lliOO,  under  Kublal 
Khan,  N'estorian  Cliristians  were  nuineroug 
and  powerful  in  China,  and  in  I'eUin  itself, 
then  called  Canibalu.  In  I '.Mil  the  Pope  sent  the 
Frani'iscan  .lolin  de  Monte  Corvino  to  I'ekiii, 
of  which  Koine  aflerwariis  ap|iointcd  him  aroli- 
bisho)).  Ni'iinder  .says  of  him:  "This  distill- 
guislied  man,  displaying  tlic  wisdinii  of  a  genu- 
ine missionarv,  spared  no  pains  in  giving  the 
people  the  Word  of  (Jod  in  theirown  language, 
and  in  eiicouriiging  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  training  up  iiiissionaries  from 
among  the  peopli^  themselves,  ilc  translated 
the  New  Testanieiit  and  the  Psalms  into  the 
'I'artar  language,  and  had  these  translations 
copied  in  the  most  beaut ifiil  style,  and  made  ii.so 
of  tlieiii  in  iireacliing,  .  .  .  He  had.  during  his 
residence  in  this  place,  baptized  froiii  live  to 
six  lliousand;  and  he  believed  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  many  plots  laid  against  him  by  the 
Neslorians,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  baptiz- 
ing above  thirty  tliousiind."  I'nliappily,  how- 
ever, says  Ncaiider,  the  Nestorians  ultimately 
succeeded  in  bringing  his  labors  to  naught. 
His  sainted  memory,  however,  reiiiains,  and 
the  .souls  whom  he  has  been  tlie  means  of  .sav- 
ing. The  Nestorians  naturally  resented  being 
culled  heretics,  but  cannot  be  aciiuitled  of  deep 
blame,  as  Monte  (.'orvino  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  mild  uiid  pure  spirit.  Finall}',  how- 
ever, the  rcasserlion  of  Chinese  independence, 
under  tint  .Ming  dynasty,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  friendly  Mongols,  drew  after  il  the  destruc- 
tion of  Christianity,  of  which  every  truce  seems 
to  have  di.su|)peaied. 

In  1517  the  Europeans,  in  the  persons  of  the 
Portuguese,  re-entered  China, — this  time  by  way 
of  the  sea.  In  1556,  for  .services  rendered 
against  the  pirates,  who  have  always  been  so 
formidable  on  the  waterways  of  China,  the 
Portuguese  received  the  ishiuds  of  Saneian  and 
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Mftrno.  It  wns  on  Sancinn  tlitit,  in  1 552,  Prnn- 
cis  Xiivicr  dosoil  his  lioroic  ,iiid  I'onsfcriilt'il  life. 
"  Kock,  rock,  when  wilt  tlioii  opuu  '!"  oxprcsscil 
tlu'  spirit  of  liis  lust  siu;lis,  llioiijiii  the  words 
wiTi'  lliosf  of  !in  earlier  niissiioimrv,  in  from  of 
the  frowning  seclusion  of  the  great  heiithen 
empire. 

The  first  Uomnn  Catholic  niissionarj-  who 
Ciinie  to  China  in  this  second  era  was  the  I'ro- 
vincial  of  India,  N'unes  Barreto.  fS  .1.,  who, travel- 
ling to  Japan  in  1555,  twice  spent  a  short  time  at 
Canton.  Neither  he  nor  his  inunediate  Jesuit, 
Franciscan,  and  iSpaiush  successors,  however, 
were  perinilled  to  remain  long.  At  last,  in 
15y'2-3,  the  .lesuit  Michael  J{ogcr,  aflcr  some 
live  or  six  fruitless  visits  to  China,  olitained 
with  i'aes  and  .Matthias  Iticci,  who  was  aftcr- 
wanls  so  notable  in  China,  leave  to  remain,  and 
many  privileges  from  the  viceroy  of  Canton. 
Tlietirst  i)iil)lic  baptism  was  given  in  15S4.  In 
15f<()  there  were  4t(  Chrisliaiis,  lint  then  persecu- 
tion broke  onl.  After  the  Jesuits  had  adopted 
the  dre.s.s  of  the  mandarins,  they  were  less 
annoyed.  In  t5',(8  Uicci.  already  in  high  repute 
for  his  scienlilic  attainments,  and  now  the  head 
of  the  independent  Chinese  .Mission,  was  re- 
ceived in  I'ekin,  and  established  himself  per- 
manently there  in  loOl,  dying  in  1010.  He  is 
accused  of  having  carried  tFie  conformity  to 
Chinese  usages  to  such  a  length  as  to  have  dis- 
jiensed  himself  from  his  vow  of  celibacy,  and 
to  have  iinirried  a  Chinese  woman,  who  bore 
him  two  sons.  Hut  the  animosity  of  the  other 
orders  towards  the  .(esuits  had  become  so 
great,  that  we  are  not  to  be  too  sure  of  the  jus- 
tice of  any  iiarticular  accusation  against  these. 
This  animosity,  which  .seems  to  have  been 
strongest  in  the  Dominicans,  had  various 
{irounds.  Jesintism  had  an  alertness  and  tlex- 
iliility  that  contrasted  very  favorably  with  the 
lumbering  mediievalisin  anil  rigid  orthodoxy  of 
the  Dominicans.  Their  attainments  in  literature 
and  science  were  also  very  nuich  greater,  and 
drew  public  favor  to  them.  They  showed  also 
a  wise  consideration  of  circumstances,  to  which 
the  rather  stupid  stillness  of  the  DoHiiidcans 
was  not  adc(piate.  Thus,  when  the  Doniinicana 
asked  the  .Fesuils  how  .soon  they  intended  to  in- 
troduce the  discipline  of  fasting  for  their  con- 
verts, tlie  latter  replied,  "  Xot  imtil  Provideiiec 
relieves  them  from  the  continual  fasts  imposed 
by  their  poverty."  Yet,  on  the  oilier  hand,  the 
l)oininicans  .seem  to  have  been  essenlially  in  the 
right,  and  the  Jesuits  es.sentially  in  lh(^  wrong, 
as  to  the  great  (luestion  of  accommodation. 
The  controversy  turned  especially  upon  the 
custom  of  ancestral  worsl  In.  The  Jesuits 
argued— and  the  emperor,  i<  a  j>ublic  edict, 
C()nlirmed  their  position — that  iliis,  in  China,  is 
•ffinly  a  civil  and  .social  act,  implying  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  religious  homage.  The  Pope, 
however,  and  the  I'rolestant  missionaries,  after 
full  investigation  of  the  opjxising  arg\iments, 
have  decided  that  tin;  Dominicans  and  the  other 
protesting  orders  were  right,  and  the  Jesuits 
wrong.  Ilerr  Faber,  who  has  given  a  very 
thorough  exposition  of  the  controversy  in  the 
"  AUgemeine  .Missionszeitschrift,"  gives  as  his 
judgment,  that,  Inid  Uome  taken  the  Jesuit 
side.  It  would  Iiavi  reduced  Christiaiuty  in 
China  to  the  position  of  Ihidilhism— a  "mere 
hixury  of  |<rivate  sentiment,  entirely  .''ubject  in 
all  practical  mailers  to  the  rigorous  civic  secu- 
larism of  Confucianism. 
Mr.  .Marshall,  in  his  eulogy  on  Catholic  Mis- 


sions, gives  glowing  accounts  of  the  wonderful 
succc.s.ses  which  attended  the  Jesuit  cllorfs  in 
every  cla.ss  of  Chinese  societj',  ami  how,,  when 
persecution  broke  out,  brothers  and  sisters  of 
a  former  emperor— one  of  whom  had  even 
been  viewed  as  a  possible  successor— cheerf idly 
tmderwent  for  Christ's  sake  banishment,  im- 
prisonment, chains,  and  other  maltreatment, 
under  which  several  sank  in  martyrdom.  The 
slight  allusion  to  this  faiuil)-  in  W'et/er  and 
Welle's  great  Konniii  Catholic  encyclopedia 
conlirms  the  belief  that  there  were  such  im- 
perial converts,  and  that  Ihey  did  exhibit  this 
example  of  chei'rfnl  Christian  faithfulness  iinio 
death.  If  we  had  nothing  but  the  "Letlres 
Ediliantes"  todependupon,  weshoidd  not  know 
what  to  think.  These  princes  and  princesses, 
therefore,  may  be  likened  to  Ihe  husband  and 
wife,  Clcmenl  and  Domitilla,  cousin  and  niece 
of  the  Kmperor  Domilian,  who,  in  the  tirsi  cen- 
tury tniderweni,  the  one  (h'ath,  the  other 
baiiishmcnt,  for  the  name  of  Christ. 

In  1017  the  .lesuits  had  about  lii.OOO converts; 
in  10.50  about  150,000;  in  1004,  1357,000.  The 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  together  had 
hardly  more  thiui  10,000.  'i'he  conversions  went 
on  iin'rcasing  tint  11  towards  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  tlic  jiapal  decisions  against  the  ac- 
commodations allowed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  other  orders  and  the 
l>apal  legates  enforced  them,  led  to  violent  jier- 
secutions.  One  of  the  legates,  Cardinal  Toiir- 
non,  was  .sent  to  Macao,  and  died  in  prison 
there.  Some  even  say  that  the  Jesuits  poisoned 
liim.  Jlany  Christians  were  martyred;  much 
greater  nuinbers  fell  away,  partly  under  the 
terror  of  death,  and  partly  under  the  exaspera- 
tion of  national  feeling.  Compromises  were  for 
awhile  admitted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Pope,  which  somewhat  stayed  the  desolation. 
Itut  lionie  at  last,  in  174:2,  in  the  pontiticate  of 
Henedict  XIV.,  issued  a  iieremiitory  and  irrevo- 
cal>le  decision,  forbidding  every  accommoda- 
tion that  could  be  interpreted  as  a  concession 
to  paganism.  Then  the  persecutions  broke  out 
more  violentlv  than  ever,  and  acconling  to 
Wetzer  and  Welle,  the  Christian  faith  wa.s 
almost  rooted  out.  The  Papacv  is  certainly 
liighlv  to  be  commended  for  its  immovable 
faithfulness  to  the  es-seiitial  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, even  at  the  cost  of  losing  almost  all 
that  "had  been  won.  Even  C)lcment  XI.,  so 
servile  to  the  .lesnils  in  Fiance,  was  inimovablo 
liere.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  as  Herr 
Faber  thinks,  that  Home  could  not  exhibit  this 
Christian  faithfulness  without  at  the  same  time 
alloying  it  with  .so  much  of  her  own  charac- 
teristic haughtiness,  with  such  a  conlempt  of 
the  imperial  repre.senlations,  and  such  a  deter- 
niination  to  carry  through  tlie  right  position  by 
overbearing  will,  that  the  empenn-,  the  man- 
darins, ami  till"  people  gathered  the  deep  im- 
pression, that  if  they  would  become  Christians 
they  must  cease  to  be  Chinese. 

At  various  times  the  devoted  Iloman  ('atlio- 
lic  mis.sionarie.s  in  China  unilerwenl  various 
persecutions, banishment,  imprisonment,  .scourg- 
ing and  even  death.  The  tirst  actual  martyr 
was  the  Jesuit  Francis  Martifiez,  murdered  ii\ 
1000.  'i'he  Dominican  Francis  dc  ('a]iillas 
was  beheaded  in  1048.  In  1065  live  Christian 
mandarins  were  beheaded.  Tlie  regent  who 
commanded  this  was,  however,  soon  after  pun- 
ished by  the  young  emperor  with  death. 
During  the  exasperation  caused  by  the  decree 
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of  Bi'iiodict  Xiy.,  the  Doniiiiii'iuis  Peter Snnz, 
Berriiiio,  Uoyo,  Alcober  Din/.,  mid  the  eiiteehist 
Ko  (Suiiz  heiiigik  Ijisliop),  uiiil  the  .Jesuits  An- 
themis  iiiul  lleiiriiinez,  sulTered  deulh  in  1717. 
Only  obscure  aeeounls  lire  iieeessilile  iisto  tlie 
siil)Sf(|Ui'nl  resiiseitiilionof  Uiinmn  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  Chiiiii.  'riiere  were  slill  hundreds  of 
fiiniilies  ill  which  Clirisiimiily  hud  become  he- 
redltiirv,  imd  tlicre  liuve  doubtless  liceii  many 
conversions  in  this  eciilury.     In  1805  there  was 

II  cruel  persecution;  also  in  ISlti  and  in   1820. 

III  these  later  persecutions  three  or  four  priests 
siitTereil  death,  one  of  them  being  Vieiir  Apos- 
tolic and  Bishop  in  partihux.  'I'iie  present  esli- 
nialed  iiuiiilicr  of  lioman  Ciitholic  Cliristians  in 
China  is  48;i,H)H:  European  priests,  471;  native 
pricsis,  •-281;  scholars,  •.','),'JH(. 

The  eiiilroversy  which  liasrajjcd  so  violenlly 
iiiiKMig  I'roteslanl  missionaries  in  China  as  to 
the  true  name  of  God,— whether  it  should  be 
Sham:  ti.  Shin,  or  'rien,— had  previously  rent 
the  I{oinan  Calholic  ranks.  'I'liey  have  linally 
(lecidi  I  on  Tien  elm,  Lord  of  Heaven. 

It  is  to  be  reiire<l  that  the  .lesuils,  as  com- 
monly, have  linally  lircil  out  the  Holy  See,  so 
that  il  connives  at  a  good  many  itraclical  in- 
fractions of  the  edict  of  Benedict  .\1V.  It  is, 
moreover,  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  two  ex- 
cellent edicts,  ri^ndered  from  l{onie  as  early  us 
Kil.'),  for  the  celebrution  of  the  sjicred  oltlees  in 
Chinese,  and  for  a  vernacular  Irnnslaiion  of 
the  Seriptures,  have  both  remained  inclTcetive; 
yet  the  incidental  notices  of  Abbe  Hue  show 
ninong  the  lioman  Catholic  converts  a  good 
deal  of  moral  purity  uud  genuine  Christian  pi 
ety. 

Japan. — .lapun.  say  Wet/.er  and  Welle,  had 
scarcely  been  opened  to  Europeans,  when  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  with  some  coinpaiiioiis,  has- 
tened thither  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross. 
Japan,  it  is  known,  imtil  after  the  revolution 
induced  by  the  American  interposition,  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  feudal  states  governed 
by  Daiinios,  who  were  siibjcci  in  theory  to  the 
diviiu'  Mikiulo,  but  in  fact  had  their  lord  para- 
mount in  the  intensely  liiiman  Shoguii  4)r  Tj'- 
eooM,  till!  linperator  or  (teneial-in-cliief  of  the 
realm.  This  feudal  loo.sencssof  cohesion  facili- 
tiilcd  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  as  in  (}crmany 
of  the  Iteforination.  I'nimppily  the  Mikado 
had  no  such  \>nu'tieal  power  of  iiiterCering  with 
his  military  mayor  of  the  palace  as  the  I'ope 
had  of  inlerfering  with  the  emperor;  .so  that 
when  the  Impcrator  made  up  his  mind,  his  vas- 
.sals  hail  linally  to  yield.  For  a  long  while, 
however,  the  pieachmg  of  the  missionaries  was 
undlslurbed,  and  in  l.')8'2  ihcre  were  more  than 
'.200. ()00  Japanese  Christ ians,  with  l2.">0  churches. 
Even  three  Daimios  were  bapli/ed.  .Vt  last, 
however,  the  Shogun  Taiko,  or  Taiko.sama, 
gradually  beeaine  jealous  of  the  missionaries, 
siispecliiig  them  of  being  agents  of  Portugal, 
and  after  the  temporary  union  of  the  Iwo  llie- 
rian  crowns,  agents  of  .*^pain  for  reducing  .lapiiii 
to  dependence.  It  is  ciistoniary  I'or  Protestant 
narrators  to  assume  Ihat  of  course  ibcsc  suspic- 
ions were  well  grounded.  But  our  disposition 
to  Ihink  ill  of  the  Jesuits  sometimes  overshoot.s 
itself.  As  the  details  of  their  asserted  intrigues 
seem  to  have  been  given  out  iigood  many  years 
after  ihe  persecutions  hud  begnii.they  wereprob- 
iibly  nmmirnclured  in  order  to  justil'y  the  perse- 
cutors. At  the  same  time  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Jesuits  did  inspire  their  converts 
with  u  liubit  of  looking  to  S|miu  and  I'orliigal 


which  might  have  injured  the  natioiml  instinct 
of  independence.  I'lie  Jesuits  at  this  time 
were  zealous  partisans  of  the  Spanish  suprem- 
acy throughout  Europe,  mid  could  hardly  havu 
been  entirely  relieved  of  their  Iberianism  by 
going  to  the  East.  Whatever  the  iinmediiite 
occasion  of  Japanese  suspicion  iniiv  have  been, 
Taiko  begiHi  to  persecute  the  Chnslians  iiliout 
158'J.  '1  he  steadfast  cim.slity  of  Christian  maid- 
ens is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  (■.llls(^s  which 
inllaiiied  the  wrath  of  the  imiierial  voluptuary. 
The  inconsiderate  zeal  of  .some  Franciscans, 
also,  who  persisted  in  public  preaching  after  the 
Jesuits  hud  discontinued  it,  is  .said  lo  havu 
increased  his  displeasure.  On  the  olli  of  Feb- 
ruary, l.VJT,  I)  Fraiici.scjins,  ;i  .lesuils,  mid  17 
ot her  Christ  ians  were  erucilied.  With  the  sound 
of  psalms  iliese  heroes  and  followers  of  Christ 
breathed  out  their  souls.  From  l.V.IM  till  Kill, 
under  a  new  Shogun,  there  was  a  respiie.  But 
then  a  fearful  revo'iulion  of  .seiilimenl  in  the  Slio- 
giin's  mind  brought  him  and  his  Ihice  succes- 
sors to  that  persevering  and  concent  ruled  cruelty 
towards  the  (.'liristians,  which  linally  rooted 
out  their  religion.  The  guilt  of  this  is  laid  by 
the  Catholics  on  the  Dutch,  who  revenged  llu) 
cruelties  of  Siiaiii  towards  them  by  stirring  up 
all  the  terrors  of  heathcii  ferocity  against  the 
iiinoi'cnt  converts  of  Iberian  missionaries.  We 
can  well  believe  the  charge,  for  Holland,  in  her 
Oriental  iiolicy,  has  always  shown  and  slill 
shows  a  cold-blooded  indilVercnce  to  evciything 
but  the  pure  love  of  gain,  which,  according  to 
a  Dutch  missionary  in  .lava,  renders  the  very 
name  of  a  white  man  odious  to  her  subjects 
there.  Tlu^  Hollanders  stirred  up  afresh  the 
slumbering  jealousies  of  the  goveinmenl  to- 
wards Spain  and  Portugal,  and  towards  the 
Jesuits,  until  its  rage  was  .so  great,  that  all  com- 
mon forms  of  torment  being  too  little  for  the 
wrath  of  the  rulers,  they  e.\hausled  their  iu- 
gcniiity  in  devising  new  tortures. 

It  has  well  been  said  Ihat  the  Uommi  amplii- 
thcalres  never  witnessed,  in  men,  women,  or 
children,  more  resolute  heroism  of  martyrdom. 
Here  again,  for  a  good  while,  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  Ihe  church.  From 
Taikosama's  death  in  1508  to  11114,  the  Jesuits 
baptized  100.000  converts,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  they  bM))tized  several  thousand 
yearly.  Some  apostasies  look  place,  but  in 
general  all  the  Chrisliuns,  princes,  nobles,  men, 
women,  und  children,  went  joyfully  to  their 
doom.  "Children  endured  ihe  mo.sl  terrible 
deaths,  wilhout  giving  a  sign  of  suH'eriiig." 
When  any  were  comliicted  to  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  .so  greatly  desired,  they  would  bo 
accompanied  by  many  thousand  Christians, 
who  followed  in  triumphal  procession,  praying, 
liraisiiig,  and  hearing  lighted  liiiiers  in  their 
hands.  But  iierseeulion  raged  inccssiintly,  and 
linally  oulslripped  the  increase  of  the  cluirih. 
Al  last,  in  despcralion,  ;{7,000  Cliristians  seized 
the  forlilied  placi'  Simbura,  since  known  as  the 
Mount  of  .Martyrs,  and  Ihi'ii',  after  a  long  de- 
fence, were,  shmneful  to  tell,  with  Ihe  help  of 
the  Dutch,  at  length  slain  almost  to  the  lust 
mini.  Then  were  published  the  edicts  forbid- 
ding "the  (lod  of  the  Christians,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  re-eliler  Japan."  Then  loo  was  intro- 
duced Ihe  rcipiirenieiit.  maintained  till  within 
a  few  veins,  Ihat  all  thi^  sulijeels  of  the  realm 
shoiilif,  once  a  year,  trample  im  the  crucilix. 
With  this  rc(|iiii'einent  the  coldblooded  Dutch 
merehnuts  infamously  complied,  doubtluss  ex* 
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cusiug  the  profanation  under  the  pretext  that 
the  cnu'itix  was  a  supurbtitioiis  emblem.  Un- 
til our  own  genenitiuu  tile  real  Chrislianity  of 
UoUaiul  does  not  appear  to  have  overtlowed 
into  the  eastern  world.  Now,  however,  we 
are  glad  to  .say,  it  begins  to  show  an  undaunted 
and  belligerent  front  towards  the  .soulless  un- 
godliness of  Dutch  government  abroad.  And 
the  government  itself  is  beginning  to  be  ashamed 
of  its  apathy,  and  to  promise  its  best  support  to 
the  teaehers  ol  a  living  Christianity  in  the  East 
Indies. 

When  Jajian  was  reopened  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, it  was  discovered  that  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  concealed  Roman  Catholics  in  one 
province.  A  number  of  martyrdoms  have  taken 
place  even  siiivje  then,  but  aie  now,  of  course, 
discontinued.  The  Itev.  Edward  A.  Lawrence, 
who  has  lately  visited  Japan,  informs  tis  that 
in  the  ubseuce  of  Bibles,  which  imhappily 
Rome,  as  usual,  had  neglected  to  provide,  tliese 
secret  Christians  had  even  forgotten  the  bapti.s- 
mal  formula,  and  used  to  baptize  their  children 
"in  tlie  name  of  the  Holy  Jerusalem!"  ^Mr. 
Lawrence  asked  a  Jesuit  mis.sionary  there 
■whether  such  a  formula  woidd  be  valid.  "No," 
he  answered,  "  the  Church  must  have  her  rules. 
But,"  he  added  most  jn.stly,  "God  is  very  much 
kinder  than  the  Church." 

The  present  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
Christians  in  Japan  is  30,230,  with  84  churches, 
78  priests,  a  good  nniny  being  natives,  and  a 
number  of  schools.  The  missionaries  are  de- 
scribed by  a  native  Japanese  preacher  as  good 
men  of  irreproachable  lives,  humble,  laboriou.s, 
and  sympathetic,  sharing  willingly  in  the  pov- 
erty and  the  toils  of  their  people,  who  belong 
almost  altogether  to  the  poorer  classes.  Among 
the  more  intluential  classes  thej'  nuike  no  head- 
way, and  their  numbers  increase  nuich  more 
slowly  than  those  of  the  Protestants.  lie  is 
of  the  opinion  that  they  are  doing  a  good  and 
lasting  work,  but  that  the  future  of  Japan  does 
not  rest  with  them.  The  superstitions,  servility, 
and  anachronistic  forms  of  thought  which 
weigh  dowTi  their  system,  llnd  no  acceptance 
with  the  cultivated  mind  of  Japan.  There  seems 
to  be,  however,  a  vitality  and  solidity  in 
their  work  titlerly  lacking  to  the  nussionary 
work  of  the  Russo-Greek  Churi'h,  which  appears 
to  be  fading  away.  As  Dean  Stanley  says,  the 
whole  Western  Church,  from  pope  to  presbyter, 
as  compared  with  the  Eastern  Church,  is  full  of 
the  vigorous  movement  of  thought  and  life. 

The  mi.ssionary  operations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  most  other  regions  of  the 
world  not  yet  iiotii'(;d,  especially  in  the  Pacilic, 
and  in  Madaga.scar,  are  so  complicated  with 
the  Protestant  work,  and  are  .so  largelj- a  simple 
l)ro.sel3'tism  from  Protestantism,  that  they  can 
liardly  be  put  on  the  same  level  with  her  prop- 
erly missionary  labors,  as  already  desiribed.  In 
JMadagascar,  however,  they  have  84.000  adher- 
ents. In  Africa  as  a  whole  (including  Mada- 
gascar) they  reckon  !210,000  converts.  In 
Oceauica,  about  75,000.  In  the  regions  ad- 
jacent to  Chiiui,  78,000.  Tin;  noble  witness 
rendered  to  t.'hrist  by  the  martyrs  of  I'gimda 
is  fresh  in  memory.  Of  these  some  20  were 
Protestants,  and  about  180  Catholics.  Tlieir 
nimibers  were  doubtless  greater,  and  the  young 
tyrant  Mwanga  raged  most  fiercely  against 
them,  being  himself  an  apostate  Catholic  cate- 
chumen. The  fortunes  of  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  Mission  of  Uganda  have  been  so 


Intertwined,  that  their  history  must  be  treated 
as  one.  Pere  Lourdel  thinks  that  the  Christians 
might  have  maintained  their  ground*  there  if 
they  had  not,  after  .Mwanga's  dethronement, 
against  the  admoniiions  of  their  guides,  >iliown 
an  im)rdinate  zeal  to  (ill  the  higher  ollices  with 
their  own  men,  and  thereby  awakened  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  ^Moslems,  who  had  joined  theiii  in 
resisting  tlie  i)agan  tyranny.  All  Chrisiendom, 
Catholic  and  I'lotestant,  is  now  engaged  to 
withstand  tlie  Hood  of  ^Moslem  fanaticism 
which  is  advancing  from  the  Soudan  towards 
the  -Mediterranean  and  towards  the  Lakes. 

Missioiiai-f/  Oiyaiiiztitiou  of  the 
Jtomnn  Ctitholh;  (7*y»i'*7i.— Rome  divides 
the  whole  world  into  two  great  sections,  terra 
cttlholica  and  term  iiiiKnioiii.s.  Within  the  former 
her  mis.sionary  organization  has,  properly  and 
ordinarily,  no  application;  within  the  latter  it 
controls  all  ecclesiastical  persons  and  processes 
whatever,  archbishops  and  bishops  themselves 
being  subject  to  it. 

Terra  cal/iolica  (perhaps  more  properly  ternie 
catholinee)  is  definable  as  including  ail  those 
countries  whose  governments  lend  the  support 
of  the  secular  arm  for  the  c(K'rcion  of  all  bap- 
tized person.s,  whether  Catholics,  heretics,  or 
simple  schismatics,  into  obedience  to  the  Holy 
Roman  Church;  that  is,  to  the  Roman  Bishop- 
ric, which  claims  a  maternal  superiority  to  all 
other  churches,  that  is,  bishoprics,  and  claims 
the  right  to  instruct  them,  and  by  inference  to 
govern  them.  All  schismatics  or  heretics,  there- 
fore, within  the  limits  of  any  bisliopric,  may  (it 
is  held  bj'  the  prevailing  oiiiuion)  be  lawfully 
compelled  to  yield  obedience  to  their  Catholic 
bishop,  and  in  him  to  the  Suineme  Bishopric  of 
Rome,  which  possesses  throughout  the  Church 
both  an  ordinary  and  an  appellate  authority. 
The  latter  is  chielly  in  u.se,  but  the  former  may 
at  any  time  be  exercised.  Wherever,  then,  the 
civil  government,  being  apprised  by  the  Holy 
OlUce  of  the  IiKpiisition,  a  commission  of  Car- 
dinals of  which  the  Pope  himself  is  the  Prefect, 
that  heresy  or  schism  is  (irevailing  within  its 
jurisdiciion,  lends  its  authority  to  crush  it, 
there,  and  there  only,  is  terra  calhulka.  All 
the  rest  of  the  world,  Christian,  Moslem,  and 
Heathen,  is  terra  mmioim. 

But  as  at  jireseut  scarcely  a  government  in 
the  world  subordinates  itself  to  the  Holy  Office, 
which  has  now  no  tribiuials  outside  the  Vatican, 
and  as  almost  every  government  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  country  has  formally  declared  liberty, 
not  only  to  Jewish  worship,  which  Rome  lier- 
.self  protects,!  but  to  every  variant  form  of 
Christian  worship,  does  it  not  follow  that  there 
is  now  no  Terra  catltolica — that  tlie  whole  world 
is  Terra  miHxiouiK?  There  is  still,  however,  a 
noticeable  distinction  between  the  two  regions, 
as  in  the  ftiriner  the  popular  and  even  legal 
presumption  commonly  recognizes  Roman 
Catholicism  as  the  predominant  religion.  And 
in  the  hope  that  Catholic  countries  nuiy  even 
yet  come  to  a  better  mind,  iuid  restrain  the 
"madness"  of  freedom  of  conscience,  Rome 
still  thinks  it  prudent  to  maintain  the  distinc- 
tion dmimulando. 

Rome  has  no  dilfereut  agencies  for  proselytism 
of  Christians  and  for  conversion  of  luibelievers. 
Any  country  which  does  not,  througli  ids  gov- 
ernment, give  effect  to  its  spiritual  subjection 
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to  her,  is  indiscriminately  incluilcd  in  tlie  Terra 
miimioni-i  Kvcn  the  Kastern  clmiclies,  iiltii()iij;li 
their  onlinalions  arc  ackiiowicdifcd,  and  al- 
though the  prevailinL'  Itoniaii  theory  cDncedes 
to  them  spiritual  jurlsdiilioii,  arc  iievcrtlielcss 
suh.jeel  to  I  lie  activity  of  the  I'ropaganda, 
whicli,  however,  does  not  ai)peiir  in  faet  to 
extend  its  operations  anionj;  tiicm  except  so 
far  as  they  are  in  Moslem  or  pagan  countries. 

Home,  however,  makes  very  impoilant  dis- 
tinct ions,  within  llie  Terrd  iiiiKKioiiis,  Ix'lwcen 
infidcli'M,  sr/nmndticl,  and  heri'tici.  The  former 
term  includes  all  who  hav(^  never  embraced 
the  faith.  For  the  conversion  of  these,  it  is 
held,  the  only  lawful  means  is  I'eisuasion,  a.s 
they  have  never  heen  suhjecl  to  the  jinisdictioa 
of  the  church.  IL'relics,  hcini;  liapli/.ed,  are 
subject  to  her  jurisdiclion.  For  the  restoration 
of  these  the  lawful  means  are  Persuasion  and 
Coercion,  the  former  being  preferable.  Schis- 
miitics,  who  are  orthodox,  hut  disol)edient  to 
Rome,  may  lik(nvise,  as  occasion  serves,  be 
cither  persuaded  or  coerced  into  returning. 
Perhaps  the  only  simple  sclikvuttkn  are  the 
members  of  tlu;  Greek  Church,  which  is  not 
impeached  l)y  Home  of  heresy,  though  she  im- 
peaches Home  of  heresy,  and  sometimes  speaks 
dubiously  of  her  orders,  and  even  of  her  bap- 
tism. The  Greek  and  even  the  .Monophysite 
and  Nestorian  bishops  appear  to  be  often  recog- 
nized by  l{ome  as  the  legitimate  l)ishops  of 
their  .sees,  and  the  few  Greek  bisliojis,  at  least, 
who  clio.se  to  admit  the  jiapid  su|)reniacy  were 
received  without  dillicidty  to  an  eipial  sulTrage 
in  the  Vatican  Council.  Hut  in  the  Levant,  if 
liome  spies  an  advantage,  she  is  very  apt  to 
forget  her  concessions,  and  to  tlirnsl  in  lier 
own  nominees  where  she  cannot  secure  the  sub- 
mission of  the  actual  incumbents.  Her  policy 
here,  it  aj)i)ears,  is  peculiarly  odious  and  violent, 
and  the  examples  given  by  her  agents  are  often 
the  reverse  of  njputablo.  Ifeordinalion,  how- 
ever, of  the  Kastern  clergy  she  does  not  permit, 
even  where,  as  in  Abyssinia,  the  rites  are  extra- 
ordinarily irregular  and  defecliv(!.  The  suc- 
cession, she  says,  is  unciiiestioned,  and  the 
sacramental  intention  is  sound,  and  sullieiently 
expressed. 

In  the  Protestant  world,  however,  .she  is  not 
embarrassed  by  any  (piestion  of  orders  or  of 
jurisdiction.  Only  as  to  the  Anglican  com- 
munion is  there  with  her  even  a  pause  of 
thought  as  to  the  former;  and  since  the  acces- 
sion of  lili/abelh  she  has  always  treated  the 
Anglican  orders  as  null,  maintaining  that  the 
probal)ilities  against  their  valid  transmi.ssioii 
are  so  overwhelming  as  to  leave  her  under  no 
obligation  to  imrsiie  remote  considerations  and 
abstract  possil)ilities.  And  as  to  jurisdiction, 
she  declares  even  the  OUl  Catholics  of  ilolland, 
Gerinany.  and  Switzerland  to  be  void  of  this, 
although  she  acknowledges  the  validity  of  their 
episcopal  smxession. 

Protestants,  theiefore,  are  held  to  be  destitute 
of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  except  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Matrimony.  She 
pursues  her  missions  among  them  almost  as  if 
Jhey  were  heathen.  She  does  not,  however,  as 
often  supposed,  designate  Protestant  countries 
as  piirtex  iiifidelinm.  InJiiMex,  as  noted  above, 
is  'he  teclinical  term  of  Home  and  of  Trent 
for  i>ll  human  beings  who  are  neither  baptized 
nor  catechumens.  Its  aiiplication  to  cover 
heretics  is  casual,  and  .sHL-ldom,  if  ever,  olHcial. 
Partes   infldMum  are  those  Mohnmmedau  re- 


gions whose  ancient  Christian  cities  now  give  a 
titular  dignity  to  .some  three  hundred  Honiau 
Catholic  bishops  who  have  no  actual  dioceses. 
As  they  are  largely  employed  in  Protestant 
coMiitries,  their  former  style  of  •' iJishops  in 
pdvtilms"  was  often  mistaken  as  referring  to  the 
place  of  their  residence,  and  not,  as  it  did  refer, 
to  the  locaticni  of  their  nominal  sees.  To  ob- 
viate this  not  unnatural  misunderstanding,  the 
]ire.sent  Pope  has  courteously  directed  that 
they  shall  heucefortli  be  known  us  epiacopi 
Utiilares. 

All  ecclesiastical  activity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  within  the  terra  minsionis, 
whether  of  proselytisni,  conversion,  or  ordinary 
administration,  is  snbjec't  to  the  control  of  the 
C'oiii/rer/atM  de  I'ropaaanda  Fidi.  This  great 
and  powerful  c(nninis.sion,  which — subject,  of 
course,  to  the  Pope's  intervention  at  anv  point 
— exercises  papal  authority  over  all  liomau 
Catholics  throughout  the  frotestant.  Oriental, 
^Moslem,  and  Pa,gan  world,  was  instituted  by 
Pope  Gregory  JlV.  in  the  j'ear  1023.  This 
Pope  was  the  flr.st  pupil  of  the  .Jesuits  who  had 
ascended  the  chair,  and  therefore  was  naturally 
interested  in  missions.  The  Congregatio  do 
Propaganda — familiarly  called  The  Propaganda, 
and  by  liomau  (Catholics  simply  Proiiaganda — 
has  permanent  authoritj'  within  regions  yet 
extra-Christian,  and  within  Christian  regions 
until  they  become  again  terrae  catholicai',  sub- 
jet^t  in  its  modes  of  i)roceediiig  to  the  dis;lnc- 
tion  laid  down  in  a  brief  ot  Pius  VI.  of  the  year 
1791:  DtHcrimen  intercedit  inter  hominen,  qui 
extra  (/reniiiim  Ecctesiue  itemjuir  fuerant,  i/iiales 
sunt  InfiileleH  atque  ludaei,  atque  inter  illos,  qui 
se  Ecclcxiae  ipsi  per  nuKceptum  baptitmi  narra- 
mentuin  .lu'yrrerunt.  Primietenim  constrinr/iad 
cdiliolicdm  ohedientiarn  prexta ndinn  non  debent, 
contra  vero  alteri  sunt  cogendi.  So  soon  as  this 
coactio  is  feasible,  ti  region  would  cease  to  be  a 
terra  missionis,  and  would  become  a  terra 
ratholiea,  the  yet  uuevangelized  populations, 
however,  remaining  still  the  objects  of  mis.siou- 
ary  activity,  and  not  l)ecoming  subject  to  tho 
Holy  Ollice,  so  long  as  they  do  not  act  ollen- 
siveli'  toward  the  Church. 

The  Conqrcr/dtio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  which, 
of  course,  has  its  seat  at  liome,  is  (!omposed  of 
a  varying  number  of  cardinals,  at  present  31, 
sonu!  being  non  resident  correspondents,  and  of 
a  Secretary  and  Protonotarj',  on  whom  the 
l)ractical  business  mainly  devolves.  There  are 
also  consiiltors  and  a  large  force  of  olHcials.  It 
has  also  a  training  college  for  pupils  from  al- 
most every  nation  under  heaven.  There  are 
also  in  Itoine  various  national  colleges  and 
monastic  training  houses  for  missionaries.  Yet 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  appears  to  be  small 
compared  with  those  tlia*  are  trained  for  the 
priesthood  in  Protesta"'  couu  i  "^  and  other 
mis.sionary  jurisdiction,' . 

Where  the  Roman  (.'•.. h<?!ics  in  a  country, 
being  few,  have  never  been  orgMiized  inio  a 
diocese,  or  where  the  bishopries  bare  I'allea 
under  Mohammedan  or  hereiiciU'ontrol,  thero 
the  Pope,  as  having  ordinary  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  Church,  is  sole  diocesan.  The 
first  stage  of  organization  is  the  appointment  of 
a  priest  as  papal  representative,  with  the  title 
of  Prefi'ct  A|)ostolic.  He  has  almost  un- 
bounded authority  (under  the  Propaganda),  be- 
ing empowered  to  station  priests  at  discretion 
within  his  prefecture,  and  to  grant  dispensa- 
tions almost  ad  libitum  from  every  ecclesiastical 
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prt'ci'pt  not  hicludetl  in  \hcjna  (Uvinum,  from 
•which  Inst,  of  course,  tlic  Pope  liimsi-lf  cannot 
dispense.  If  the  mission  floiirislies,  and  tliere  is 
a  cull  for  11  superiuteudent  wilii  power  to  ordain 
to  tlie  priesthood,  the  Prefecture  Apostolic  be- 
comes a  Vicariate  Apostolic.  The  disliuclion 
dcK's  not  appear  to  lie  a  liard-and-fast  one,  as 
tlierc  are  occasionallv  Vicars  Apostolic  that  are 
simply  priests,  who  have  to  send  elsewhere  for 
new  clergymen. 

Almost  "all,  however,  are  bishops  in  partihun, 
or,  as  they  are  now  called,  Titular  Bishops. 
Both  prefects  and  vicai-s  are  movable  at 
pleasure. 

If  the  Church  has  won  or  recovered  such  a 
following  (especially  in  Protestant  countries) 
ns  to  wiiirani  it,  the  Pope  proceeds  to  organize 
a  regular  hierarchy  of  diwcsan  bishops,  usu- 
ally arranged  in  metropolitan  provinces,  each 
inider  the  jjresideucy  of  an  Archbishop,  who, 
besides  liis  ordinary  diocesan  authority,  has  a 
certain  right  of  determining  appeals  from  his 
sulfragan  bishops,  and  always  jiresides  in  the 
Provincial  Council,  •whose  decrees,  when 
ratitied  by  the  Pope,  liave  binding  force.  The 
bishops  of  the  United  Stales,  moreover,  have 
three  times  been  convoked  by  Home  in  Plenary 
Council,  tlie  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  the 
bishop  of  the  eldest  national  see,  having  been 
eacli  time  appointed  to  preside  as  Apostolic 
Delegate.  Tlic  decrees  of  these  ccmncils,  of 
course,  wlien  papally  ratified,  are  binding  for 
the  whole  country, 

Tlie  diocesan  bishops  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica are  not,  like  mere  Vicars  Ai>osiolic,  rcinarii- 
able  ml  nutum,  but  are  understood  to  enjoy 
fixity  of  tenure,  like  those  of  Catholic  lands. 
Tlie  cardinal's  mnk  enjoyed  by  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore  greatly  increases  his 
intiuenee,  but  adds  nothing  to  Ids  ejiiscopal  or 
metropolitan  authority.     As  Cardinal  he  has  no 

Jurisdiction  outside  the  city  of  Home.  And  as 
lelongiug  to  a  missionary'  "ju'-isdiction,  he,  and 
all  other  American  bishops,  are  still  con- 
trolled by  the  Propaganda,  due  regard,  of 
course,  being  had  to  the  more  developed  char- 
acter of  their  sees.  The  bishops  enjoy  tlie 
same  powers  with  Vicars  Apostolic,  of  dispens- 
ing from  ordinary  canonical  restrictions.  These 
powers,  granted  from  Home  for  terms  of  five 
years,  are  known  as  the  Quimpiennial  Faculties, 
Previous  to  the  institution  of  the  Propa- 
ganda missions  were  pursued  in  a  somewhat 
disconnected  way.  Each  order  sent  out  its 
mi.ssionaries  for  itself,  who  rendered  account  of 
their  activity  only  to  their  own  provincials  and 
generals,  these  latter,  doubtless,  frequently 
communicating  with  the  Holy  See,  and  obtain- 
ing from  it  such  suggestions,  e.^emptions,  con- 
secrations, pecuniary  subventions,  and  other 
aids  as  it  might  be  inclined  to  grant  and  they 
to  receive.  But  since  1633  the"  control  of  ail 
missions,  among  heretics,  schismatics,  and 
pagans,  has  lidn  in  the  hands  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. Yet  the  bonds  of  connection  within 
each  monastic  order  are  so  strict,  the  authority 
of  its  superiors  so  unbounded,  its  policy  anil 
spirit,  and  even  its  doctrinal  tenor,  so  .specific, 
and  the  character  attributed  to  each  of  the  elder 
orders  so  sacred,  that  the  comparatively  new 
Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide  has  doubtless 
to  accommodate  itself  largely  to  this  distinct- 
ness of  action.  The  Jesuits,  above  all.  though 
■willing  enough  to  accommodate  tliemselves  in 
form  to  the  Papacy  and  its  delegations,  have,  in 


fact,  as  is  very  well  known,  been  much  more 
disposed  to  govern  Church,  Pope  and  all,  than 
to  submit  to  any  of  them.  In  what  way,  and 
how  far,  the  missionary  ojierations  of  tlii.s  over- 
bearing society,  or  of  the  otlier  orders,  have  been 
actually  suborilinated  to  the  Propaganda,  is 
something  which  it  would  recpiire  a  profound 
interior  knowledM  of  the  workings  of  lionian 
Catholicism  to  clecide.  It  mu.st  sutlice  us  to 
know  that  every  missionary,  Jesuit,  Benedic- 
tine, Franciscan,  Dominican,  of  whatever  order 
or  of  the  secular  iniesthood,  is  subject  to 
the  suiireine  and  universal  episcopate  of  the 
Pope  as  ordinarily  exercised  through  the 
lV)paganda. 

The  orders,  especially  the  Dominicans  and 
Capuchins  over  against  the  Jesuits,  have  carried 
on  their  missions,  especially  in  India  and 
China,  with  far  more  bitterness  of  controversy 
against  each  other,  than  has  iirevailed  be- 
tween Protestant  denominations  the  most 
widely  remote.  The  Jesuits  indeed  long 
seemed  dispt)sed,  both  among  Pagans  and  Prot- 
estants, almost  to  claim  a  monopoly  of  conver- 
sions, and  if  any  one  of  another  order,  espe- 
cially among  the  heretics,  was  guilty  of  a 
success,  Pa.scal  has  described  to  what  extremities 
their  animosity  would  sometimes  go.  It  was 
these  internecine  wars  that  finally  came  so  near 
to  ruining  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  tlie  far 
East.  But  since  the  suppression  luid  restoration 
of  the  society,  which  has  now  an  almost  uncon- 
tested right  of  control  in  the  church,  and  which 
in  its  turn  lias  doubtless  learned  wi.sdom  by  its 
iribuimions,  we  hear  no  more  of  these  scanda- 
lous dissensions.  The  Jesuits  doubtless  take 
whatever  fields  of  activitj'  they  wish,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  others.  There  ajipear  to  be  anK)ng 
the  missionaries  but  few  secular  priests,  that  is, 
priests  who,  like  the  ordinary  parish  clerg}',  are 
subject  only  to  the  geneiai  authority  of  the 
church,  ancl  not  to  that  of  imy  monastic  order. 
The  native  clergy  from  among  the  heathen  are 
probably  for  the  most  part  seculars. 

The  Roman  Catholic  laity  appear  to  have  just 
the  same  privileges  in  regard  to  missions  that 
they  have  in  regard  to  every  other  eccle.sia.stical 
interest,  namely,  the  privilege  of  contributing 
of  their  substance  for  them  and  of  being  abso- 
lutely pas.sive  as  to  the  di.sposal  of  it.  Tlie  con- 
sequence is  what  might  be  expected.  Assum- 
ing 100,000.001)  as  the  number  of  active  Roman 
Catholics,  which  almost  e(pials  the  largest 
estimate  of  ostensible  Protestants,  it  is  estimated, 
as  has  been  staled  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  that 
the  Protestants  conliibnie  about  twenty  limes  as 
much  for  foreign  missions.  Whether  lay  asso- 
ciations, contributing  to  foreign  mi.ssion.s,  have 
a  right  to  designate  the  objects*  to  which  their 
gifts  shall  be  applied,  and  to  enter  into  corre- 
spondence, .say  with  converted  pagans,  does  not 
appear  by  examining  lUv  An n<ihi  of  the  I*i'0}Miga- 
tionofthe  Failh,  or  by  n. somewhat  hasty  reference 
to  Len  Missions  Ciitlioliques.  Such  an  interven- 
tion of  the  laitj'  would,  indeed,  be  quite  out  of 
keejiing  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Church. 

France  is  the  great  centre  of  Roman  Catholic 
zeal  for  missions  among  the  heathen.  The 
cheerfulness  and  kindly  .sympathy  of  the 
French  character,  when  purified  and  elevated 
by  Christian  faith,  make  French  priests  and 
nuns  by  far  the  best  missionaries.    The  Society 


*It  appears  tliat  some  lay  societies  send  their  gifts 
to  particular  regions. 
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for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the  sent  of 
which  is  at  Ljons,  niises  far  more  inouey  for 
this  end  than  any  oilier  similar  Hoinan  Catholic 
association.  How  the  vast  extent  of  Roman 
Catholic  missions  outside  Christendom  is  utaiu- 
taincd,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  converts 
douhtle.ss  do  much;  the  Propaganda  has  large 
means;  the  Pope  makes  ample  contributions; 
and  missionary  l)ishops  and  priests  may  not 
imfre(iuenlly  supply  their  owu  modest  support 
from  their  private  "resources.  The  orders  al.so, 
it  may  he  presumed,  have  a  natural  interest  iu 
maiuiaining  the  efficiency  of  such  nils.sionaries 
as  belong  to  them.  The  Jesuits  especially  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  an  exceedingly,  even 
au  inordiinitely,  wealthy  societ}'. 

It  thus  appears,  from  the  somewhat  vague 
lines  in  which  we  are  able  to  portray  the  mis- 
sionary activit}'  of  the  Hoinan  Cntholic  Church, 
that  oiitside  Christendom,  while  allowing  ample 
play  to  the  peculiarities  of  individual  habit  and 
devotion,  and  to  the  specitic  activities  of  various 
monastic  institutes  (some  of  which,  like  the 
brethren  of  the  Clni.stian  schools,  and  various 
female  orders,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  educa- 
tion), it  reserves  an  undisputed  and  all-pervasive 
control  to  Uonie.  Voluntary  societies  are  wel- 
come as  a  means  of  procuring  money,  but  the 
missions  them.selves  are  through  prefects  ajios- 
tolic,  vicars  apostolic,  and  more  developed 
sees,  at  every  point  iu  the  hand  of  the  Church. 

RoiiiniiMcli  Vermioiis.— The  Romansch 
helongs  to  the  Uneco-Laliu  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  languages,  and  consists  of  three 
dialects,  tbe  L'pperand  Lower  Engadine  (so 
called  because  spoken  in  the  Engadine,  Switzer- 
lainl),  and  the  Oberland. 

((()  T/ie  Upper  Engadine. — A  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  this  dialect  was  pub- 
lished by  .lachiam  Hifr\nn  (Basle,  l.'ifiO;  Plisch- 
lair.  1607),  Griti  da  Zuoz  (Basle,  1640),  and 
Meiuii  (Coire,  1803).  The  hitter's  version  is 
that  circulated  since  1883  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Societv.  The  Psidms  were  pub- 
lisheil  by  horenz  W'i'tzel  (Basle,  1601). 

(/))  The  Loirer  Enr/ndine. — The  Psalms  were 
translated  by   Ciampel   (15(52,    Lindau,    1006); 

Jiarls  of  the  Old  Testament  were  pul)lished  by 
1.  Pitscher  Saluz,  1657  seq.,  and  the  entire 
Bible  by  .Jac.  Ant.  Vulpio  an<l  Dorta  a  Vid- 
pera  (Basle,  167!),  based  on  Diodati's  Italian 
Version).  Later  editions,  Basle,  1743.  The 
New  Testament  was  again  i)ublished  in  1813; 
the  Old  Testament  of  T.  Gaudeiiz  by  the  Coire 
Bil)le  Society  in  1815.  An  edition  of  the  entire 
Bible  was  published  at  Cologiu".  1867-1870. 

((•)  I'/ie  Oberlitnd. — In  this  ilialect,  which  is 
spoken  in  the  Orisons  of  Switzerland,  Luis 
Gabriel  published  the  New  Testament  at  Basle, 
1648.  .1.  Gniss  edited  the  Psidms  at  Zurich, 
168;l  A  version  of  the  entire  Bible  was  pub- 
lished at  Coire  in  1718,  1818-20,  in  2  vols.,  and 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at 
Frankfort  in  1870.  The  Coire  Bible  Society 
published  in  18.")(i  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, made  by  Otto  Carisol. 

(Specimen  verse.    John  3  :  16.) 
£Dgadine. 

Perohe  chla  Deis  ha  taunt  ama  '1  muond/  ch'el 
h\  dat  s6is  unlgenit  Filg,  ado  chia  scodiin  chi 
cii^in  eLiiUQ  gie^ft  i  eerdefi  Qlfi  Mift-Vita  eterna. 


Oberland. 
Parchel.Deus  ha  teniu  il  murrcl  aschl>car,,ca  el 
ha  dau  bIu  parsulnaschiu  figl,  par  ca  scad!  u,  ca  crei 
6n  el,  vomi  buc  &  perder,  i^o  bag!  la  vita  perpetna. 

Roiario,  a  city  of  Argentine  Republic, 
South  Ainf.'rica,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  ou 
the  right  bank  of  the  Parana,  170  miles  north- 
west of  Buenos  Ayres.  Population,  40,000.  It 
is  the  second  conunercial  city  of  the  republic, 
is  well  laid  out,  with  neatly-paved  gas-lighted 
streets,  traversed  bj'  cars.  "Climate  temiierate, 
healthy;  average,  78  F.  Mission  station  of  the 
!M.  E.  Ch.  (North);  3  missionaries.  South  Amer- 
ican Jlissiouary  Society;  1  missionary. 

Rotlima,  an  Island  north  of  the  Fiji  Islands; 
has  2,500  inhabitants.  In  1841  some  evangelical 
missionaries  landed  from  Tonga,  in  1846  the 
French  Jesuits,  and  in  1869  began  the  war 
between  the  two  parties.  But  in  1879  the  Eng- 
lish Governor  of  the  Fiji  Islands  annexed 
Rotuma,  and  the  Jesuits  left.  ^Mission  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Cluirch  under  the  Aus- 
tralian Conference;  1  native  preacher. 

Roliimn  Version.— The  Rotuma  belongs 
to  the  Melauesian  languages,  and  is  spoken  m 
Rotuma  Island.  Tlie  first  portions  of  Scriptures 
■which  were  translated  into  tliis  language  were 
the  Gospel  of  JIatthew,  the  19th  P.salm,  and  the 
13th  chapter  of  l.st  Corinthians,  nntde  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Waterhouse,  with  the  a.ssislauce 
of  a  Fijian  teacher  named  Eliezer,  in  1857. 
The}' were  printed  at  Ilobart  Town,  Tasmania. 
In  1864  the  Rev.  William  Fletcher  of  the  AVes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  settled  at  Rotuma  and 
translated  the  entire  New  Testament,  which  was 
jniuted  in  1870  at  Sydnej',  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  edition 
consisted  of  2,500  copies.  A  second  and  revised 
edition  was  carried  through  the  press  by  the 
Rev.  James  Calvert  in  1885.  Thus  far  4,020 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  disposed  of. 

{Specimen  verse.    John  3 :  16.) 

Ne  e  fuamamau  ne  hanis  on  Oiitu  se  ratft^i, 
ia  ua  ou  Lee  eseama,  la  sc  raksa  teu'oe  lelea  ne 
niaa  se  ia,  la  iris  po  ma  ke  mauri  seesgataaga, 

Roiiinnnia  is  the  name  given  to  the  king- 
dom formed  in  1861  by  the  Union  of  the  two 
jirincipidities,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Its 
independence  from  Turkey  was  proclaimed  by 
its  people  in  1877,  and  was  contirme<l  by  the 
congress  of  Berlin  in  1878.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  48,307  s(|uare  miles.  On  the  northeast  it  is 
separated  from  Russia  by  the  river  PnUh  and 
the  Kilia  mouth  of  the  Danube,  which  latter 
river  forms  its  southern  l)oundary  west  of  Silis- 
tria.  The  Transylvanian  Alps  and  tlie  Carpa- 
thian Mountains  form  its  western  and  north- 
western boundaries.  That  portion  whicli  lies 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  is  called 
the  Dobrudja,  and  dilTers  greatlj-  from  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  The  cliuuitehas  great  ex- 
tremes of  temperature:  in  winter  the  cold  north- 
east winds  are  very  tr^-ing,  while  ii>  the  sununer 
the  southwest  wind  is  scorching  in  its  intense 
heat.  The  rainfall  is  not  abundant.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people, 
though  not  a  few  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised. 
The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  the  king  is  assisted  by  a  sc.iutu  of  120  mem- 
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bers  and  a  chamber  of  deputies  of  183  members, 
all  of  whom  must  be  liouinaiiians  by  birth  or 
naturalization.  The  population  of  Uoumania  is 
of  very  mixed  origin,  including  4,500,000  Koii- 
niaiiiaus,  300,000  Jews,  200,000  Gypsies,  100,000 
B\ilgarians.  50,000  Germans,  50,000  Magyars, 
15,000  Armenians,  2,000  French,  1,000  English, 
besides  3.000  Italians.  Turks,  Poles,  and  Tar- 
tars. The  population  of  the  Dobnidja  is  esti- 
mated at  106,043,  and  contains  a  larger  Russian 
element  than  the  other  part  of  Uoumania.  The 
Orlhodo.x  Greek  Chureli  is  the  riding  Church, 
but  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Armenians, 
Lipovani  (Russian  heretics),  .lew.s,  and  Moham- 
medans are  also  found.  Education  is  supposed 
to  be  compulsory,  but  there  are  very  few 
schools,  .so  that  only  about  two  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  ableto  avail  themselves  of  the 
free  instruction.  The  principal  cities,  with  their 
population,  are;  Hncharest,  the  capital  (221,805), 
.lassy  (90,125),  Galatz  (80,763),  Botoehani  (39,- 
<J41). 

Alis.sion  work  InRouniania  is  carried  on  (inly 
by  the  colporteurs  of  the  B.  F.  B.  .S.  The 
entire  Bible  has  been  translated  into  the  Kou- 
manian  language  (a  Latin  dialect  with  a  large 
Slavonic  element),  besides  the  Psalms  and  I.saiah 
into  Polish  for  the  Jews. 

Roiiiiiiiiiiaii  Version.— The  Rouma- 
nian belongs  to  the  Gncco-Latin  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  is  divided  into 
the  Roumanian  proper  and  Macedonian-Rou- 
manian. The  former  is  spoken  in  Roumania  and 
part  of  Transylvaina,  the  latter  in  .Macedonia. 

1.  The  Itoumanian. — A  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  was  published  at  Btichaicst  in  1608 
and  1714,  and  again  at  Blaje,  Transylvaina,  in 
1795.  A  New  Testament  was  publislied  as 
early  as  1648.  The  Russian  as  well  as  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  issued  editions  of 
the  Scriptures  at  different  "times.  The  latter 
especially  published  the  Xew  Testament  and  the 
Psalms  in  various  characters;  but  in  1867  this 
Society  brought  out  a  New  Testament  and 
Psalms  in  the  ancient  Cyriliau  character  for  use 
in  churches  and  schools,  and  for  those  who  can 
read  in  no  other  character.  Another  edition 
was  issued  in  1877.  The  same  Society  issued  in 
1869  a  new  version  of  the  Roumanian  Bible. 
The  translation  was  made  by  Professor  Jerome 
and  others,  and  was  edited  in  a  uniform  style  of 
ortliograi)hy  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mayer  of  Jassy. 
In  1874  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  revised 
orthography  was  issued  at  Jas.sy  and  Pesth. 

3.  ^fdeedoiiiitii-lioiimaniiin. — As  there  are  a 
great  many  in  JIacedonia  ^yho  cling  to  the 
mother-tongue,  allliough  pure  Wallachian  is 
being  tauirht  in  tlie  seliools,  the  Briti.sh  and 
Foreign  Bihle  Society  issued  in  1886  an  edition 
of  500  copies  each  of"  Matthew  and  JIark  in  the 
Macedonian  dialect.  The  version  \vas  made  by 
bimitri  Atlianasius,  the  director  of  a  school  at 
Jlonastir.  It  was  printed  in  the  moditled 
Roman  character  now  employed  in  Roumania. 

(Specimen  verses.      John  3:16.) 

Cyrilian. 

Kinl  uat  ■  isiiT  DsmneieB  jsmta,  ki  t  d*T  at  •!]»« 
nl  w4  vnsADicksT,  ka  tot  nt*  i«  kpid*  •)«  m  m» 
Mtpi)^  n  tin  Dii*B'»  leinikv 


RUSS  VERSION 


Roman. 

Gael  a.^a  a  iubit  Dumuedeu  lumea,  meat  a  dat 
pre  Fiiul  seu  eel  unul-nascut,  ca  tot  eel  de  creda 
in  el  si  DU  se  fiercle,  ci  si  aiba  vie^  elerna, 

Roiiiiiriiii,  or  KuNtorii  Roiiiiiclia,  is 

a  part  of  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria  (((.v.),  'lur- 
key.  It  lies  just  south  of  the  Balkan  >Ioun- 
taiiis,  is  inhaiiited  mainly  by  Bulgarians  and 
Greeks,  and  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878  it.s 
administration  was  made  autonomous,  ihougli 
the  Governor-General,  necessarily  a  Christian, 
^vas  to  be  iioininatcd  by  the  Porte.  It  was 
united  with  Bulgaria  in  1885,  and  is  now  under 
the  administration  at  Sofia.  In  1888  the  po])u- 
lation  was  90t»,441.  Philippopolis,  the  former 
capital,  is  now  merely  the  centre  of  a  prefec- 
ture, and  has  a  population  of  33,442.  Mission 
work  is  carried  on  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  with 
a  station  at  Philippopolis  (q.v.),  and  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  colporteurs. 
Since  tlic  union  with  Bulgaria  there  is  properly 
speaking  no  province  of  Eastern  Roumelia. 

Riiiilaii,  one  of  the  Bay  Islands,  off  the  coast 
of  Honduras,  Central  America;  30  miles  long 
by  8  broad.  It  lias  22  harl)ors,  of  which  Port 
IVtedina  is  the  chief.  Population,  3,000,  mostly 
Negroes.  ^li.ssion  station  of  the  VVesleyan 
!Metli(Klist  Alissionary  Societj';  1  missionary,  8 
chapels,  510  chnrcb-members,  10  Snnday- 
■schools,  512  sdiolars,  3  day-schools,  215 
scholars. 

Riik,  a  .small  island  in  the  Caroline  group, 
!Micronesia,  31  miles  ^vest  of  Ponape.  Mis.sion 
station  of  tlie  A.  B.  C.  F.  51.;  3  missionaries,  1 
missionary's  wife,  7  native  agents,  15  churches. 

Riirki  (Roorkee),  a  town  in  Saharanpnr  dis- 
trict, Punjab,  India.  22  miles  east  of  Saharanpnr 
City.  Population,  15,953,  Hindus.  Jains,  .^Ios- 
lenis.  Christians.  Mission  station  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcr)pal  Church  (North);  1  missionary aiid 
wife,  9  native  helpers,  4  out-.stations,  1  church, 
60  members,  1  school,  25  scholars.  S.  P.  G. 
(1871);  1  missionary,  industrial  school  and  250 
churchmeinbers. 

RiiMW  VrrMion. — Tlie  Russ  belongs  to  the 
Slavonic  branch  of  the  Aivau  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  is  sjioken  in  the  vast  empire  of 
Russia.  Toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
Vladimir,  Prince  of  the  Russiinis,  joined  the 
Greek  Church  at  Constantinople,  and  fr(un  that 
time  on  Cyril's  Bibletranslation  ^vas  introduced 
among  the  Russians.  The  first  edilii>nof  Cyril's 
Bible  was  (lublislied  at  Ostrog,  1,')81.  Tlie  edi- 
tors of  thisedilion  state  in  the  ])ref!ice  that  they 
based  their  work  on  a  codex  now  no  more  ex- 
tant, belonging  to  the  time  of  Vhidimir  (1000 
A.I).).  Many  icprints  of  this  edition  were  pub- 
lished at  Moscow,  1()()3,  1727.  and  after.  At  the 
command  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  a  new  revis- 
ion of  this  version  was  undertaken.  The  editors 
corrected  the  Ostrog  edition  according  to  the 
text  of  the  Sejittiairint,  i>ublishcd  by  Grabe 
(Oxford,  1707-170'.))',  and  corrected  lhe"01d  Sla- 
vonic language  in  many  passages  according  to 
the  modern  Russian  language.  A  new  version 
of  flic  New  Testament  was  made  by  the  Archi- 
mandrite Philaret,  uiuler  the  auspices  of  the 
religi<ais  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  jirinted 
by  the  St.  Petersburg  Bible  Society  in  1819-23, 
■with  the  Slavonic  text  in  parallel  columns.     In 
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1822  the  Psalms  wore  piiblislied  hy  the  Holy 
Synod,  tlic  triinsliilion  Imviii^  lifcu  iniule  by  the 
Hev.  Dr.  Piiosky,  of  tlie  Calhwlral  of  St.  Pi'ters- 
burjr.  Eililioii.s  of  tlie  New  'IVstaineiit,  as  well 
as  of  the  Psalter,  were  printed  and  luililisheil  at 
Leipsie,  1838,  laW,  and  at  London,  18(52.  The 
Psahns  were  the  oidy  jiartof  the  Old  Testament 
which  was  puhlished  by  the  Russian  Hihlo 
Soi'iety.  To  snpjily  the  people  of  Russia  with 
the  entire  Old  Testament,  tlie  IJritish  and  For- 
eij;n  JJihle  Society  enj;age(l  Prof.  Dr.  Levi.sohu 
to  undertake  the  work,  hiil  he  was  cutoff  sud- 
deidy  in  the  midst  of  his  career  in  1808.  The 
work  was  taken  up  by  Prof.  C'liwolson,  and 
in  1870  the  Old  TesluinenI  in  modern  Riiss,  as 
translated  by  Levisohn  and  Chwolson,  was 
l)rinted  at  Vienna.  In  the  mean  time  tlie  Holy 
Synod  had  also  issued  the  Russ  Bible,  and  an 
e(lition  of  the  Uibli'  was  ])rinted  by  that  body 
for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
1881,  with  the  Apocryphal  Books  omitted,  and 
the  SeiituaginI  readings  in  the  Canonical  Books 
expunged.  I'rof.  Astiilietl  read  thetimd  proofs 
of  this  edition,  in  order  lo  secure  a  pure  te.\t, 
and  the  Authorized  Russ  Bible  can  now  be  cir- 
culated by  the  British  Bible  Societ}-.  The  edition 
consisted  of  20,tHM)  copies.  For  the  Russian 
blind,  who  number  from  100,000  to  200,000 
.souls,  the  British  Bible  Society  issued  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,  and  the  Sermoii  on  the  Mount, 
according  to  Moon's  system,  in  1880. 

(Specimen  verse.     John  3  .  10.) 

H0O  TSKi  BOSJioSHji  Ear's  uipi,  iTq 

OTAaji  CbiHa  CBoeio  e4HHopo/iHaro,  aq(3u 

DCflKiS,  Btpyioiuiti  B'B  Hero,  hc  norMfi'B,'  aoi 

HUtjl  %B3Bb  Btmiyio. 

RiiNNClkoiida,  a  town  of  Madras,  India, 
in  the  mountainous  district  of  Guin.sar.  Pojiu- 
latioii,  2,<t31.  Alission  station  of  the  Geneva 
Baptist  >ii.ssionaiy  Society  (1801);  1  iiussiouary, 
0!)  church-members. 

RiiNsia,— ^lission  work  has  been  attempted 
at  ditl'erent  times  in  dillereiit  parts  of  this  eni- 
]tire  by  the  Basle  and  Aloravian  Missions,  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  the  Scotch  Free 
Church,  etc.,  but  it  has  never  been  successful, 
owing  to  the  rei)ressive  action  of  the  Russian 
goveiiunent,  whose  laws  forbid  any  subject  to 
change  hisicligion  except  as  he  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Church,  a  branch  of  the  Orien- 
tal Greek  Church.  The  American  aiul  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Societies  have  accomplished 
a  good  deal  in  the  form  of  Bible  distribution 
(see  articles  on  those  societies). 

Iiiissi(ius.—T\w  Russians  are  the  most 
numerous  Slavic  nation,  numbering  over  sixty 
millions.  They  are  divided  into  three  chief 
branclu's  :  Great  Rus.sians,  Little  Russians,  and 
AVhile  Russians.  The  Rutheniansor  Red  ]{us- 
sians.  living  in  Austria,  are  also  classed  as  a 
branch  of  the  Russians.  The  distinctions  be- 
tween these  various  branches  are  rather  lin- 
guistic than  national.  The  great  mass  of  the 
Russians  belonir  to  the  Eastern  (!lnu-ch.  while 
3,108,000  are  Uniats  or  Unionists,  5(H),000  Cath- 
olics. i\nd  the  number  of  the  (lis.senters  {lidskvl- 
nik\)  is  variously  estimated  from  3  to  11  and 
even  15  millions. 

The  orlhoilox  Russians  use  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guage in  their  church  services;  so  also  do  the 


Unints  and  the  Di.sscnters,  while  the  Catholic 
Russians  use  the  Latin  liturgy.  In  their  lit- 
erature all  the  Russians  \ise  the  KyriUitm  alpha- 
bet. The  Russian  language  belongs  to  tlio 
.southeastern  branch  of  Slavic  langmiges,  and  is 
related  to  the  Bidgarian  and  the  Servian.  It  in 
divided  into  three  dialects:  the  Great- Ru-ssian, 
the  LittleRu.ssian,  and  tlie  White-Ru.ssiaii.  Tliii 
first  of  these  dialects  forms  the  Rus.sian  literary 
language  of  the  present  day;  the  Little- Russian 
may  be  considered  asa  distinct  language,  though 
related  to  the  Great-Russian,  while  the  White- 
Russian  occupies  a  middle  place  between  Greut- 
Russian  and  Little-Russian,  and  contains  ele- 
ments of  both  these  and  of  the  Polish  language. 
The  language  of  the  Uutheniaus  in  Austria  is- 
Little- llussiau. 

The  origin  of  Russia  has  been  traced  back  to 
a  group  of  Slavic  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
country  around  Kieff.  They  lived  in  separate 
communities,  and  were  united  into  one  govern- 
ment when  Rurik,  with  his  V'aringian  comjian- 
ions,  came  to  rule  over  them.  During  the  reign 
of  I'rince  Vladimir  (072-1015)  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  Russia  from  By/.antium,  and 
with  it  the  productions  of  Byzantine  literature 
found  their  way  into  the  country.  Owing  to 
the  very  close  proximity  then  existing  between 
the  Bufgarian  and  Ru.ssian  languages,  the  Rus- 
sians copied  also  several  of  the  pr(Kluctioiis  of 
the  ancient  Bulgarian  literature.  The  most 
ancient  monument  of  this  literature  is  "Ostro- 
mirov's  Gospel, "  of  1053.  In  1 224  t  he  Tartars  in- 
vaded Jiussia  and  ruled  over  her  for  more  than 
two  centuries;  and  although  their  rule  did  not 
denationalize  the  people,  it  left  its  imprint  upon 
the  civil  administration  of  the  country,  upon 
the  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  upon 
their  language.  The  Tartar  tloniinion  retarded 
the  onward  progress  of  Russia,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  (1089-17'25)  that 
Russia  began  its  eiuancipation  from  its  semi- 
Asiatic,  .semi-barbaric  condition,  and  became  tit 
to  take  a  rank  amongst  the  European  powers. 

The  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great  could  not  bo 
executed  without  producing  di.scontent  in  the 
land.  Before  him  the  Patriarch  Nikon,  one  of 
the  greatest  men  on  the  patriarchal  throne  in 
Russia,  roused  the  indignation  of  the  p(!o))le  by 
attempting  to  revise  the  Bible  and  the  liturgical 
books,  and  to  jxirge  them  from  the  errors  that 
had  crept  into  them  through  th('  ignorance  of 
the  transcribers.  Nikon  was  denounced  as  a 
heretic,liiscorr<'Clions  weredeeiiKd  sacrilegious, 
and  a  great  many  people  refused  to  ai'cept  the 
revised  books,  and  .seceded  fnun  the  Church. 
These  were  and  are  still  called  Dissenters  (Riih- 
kol/iik's).  and  although  the  i>oiiits  on  which 
they  originally  disagreed  witli  the  Church  were 
liuerile,  they  have  clung  and  do  still  cling  to 
their  notions  with  an  astonishing  perlinacit}'. 
In  their  eyes  the  jiresenl  Russian  C'hurch  is  not 
a  true  Church,  the  Tzar  is  an  antichrist,  and 
they  only  are  the  true  Christians,  becau.se  they 
hold  to  tile  old  faith.  The  Russian  Di.sseni  has 
given  rise  to  a  great  many  sects,  some  of  which 
profess  the  wildest  vagaries.  Nikon's  revi.sioii 
of  the  church  books  is  the  one  used  now  in  the 
Russian,  Bulgarian,  and  Servian  churches,  and 
its  language,  moditied  according  to  the  Russian 
orthograi>h}',  is  known  as  the  Cliurch-Slavonic. 

The  Russian  was  governed  originally  by 
archbishops  or  metropolitans,  who  were  ordained 
by  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  (Constantinople,  and 
several  of  whom  were  Greeks.     But  after  the 
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canturo  of  Coiislnntinople  in  1453  llic  iiU'tro- 
politniis  were  eonsemited  liy  n  ('(Hiiiril  of 
bixhoiw,  1111(1  in  158!)  the  diicf  iiu'iropi)liliiii  was 
mised  to  tlie  niiik  tiiid  dij^iiity  of  a  I'litriaicli. 
Tlie  Piilriaicliale  lasted  till  the  time  of  Peter 
tiie  Great,  wlio,  in  order  to  curl)  the  opposition 
of  the  clerfiy  to  his  reforms,  aholisheil  it  and 
replaced  it  l)V'  a  Synod,  whose  head  was  to  he 
the  Tzar.  Tliis  reform  has  lasted  till  now,  and 
the  Russian  (.'hurch  is  governed  hy  it.  Hut 
thouirh  the  Tzar  is  the  real  president  of  the 
Synod,  he  never  takes  any  part  in  its  dclihera- 
tions,  hut  is  represented  hy  a  sulKstilute,  usually 
a  layman,  who  hear.s  the  title  of  olierprokiirov. 
The  Synod  can  (io  nolliim;  without  the  sanction 
of  the  proknror ;  in  fact,  he  is  the  Synod. 
Tlie  Tzar's  prerogatives,  however,  are  liniiied  to 
the  administralion  of  tlie  Church;  his  authority 
does  not  extend  to  matters  purely  spiritual,  and 
he  cannot  interfere  with  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church.  The  eonslilution  of  the  Synod  and  of 
the  Uussian  Church  in  general  is  such  that  it 
places  the  clergy  under  the  authority  and  sui)er- 
vision  of  the  government  and  makes  it  suh- 
fiervieiil  to  tlie  interests  of  "the  powers  that  he. " 

Kiimm-IjH|i|»  V«tnIoii. — For  the  people  of 
Russian  Lapland,  Magister  Genetz  translated 
tlie  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Tlie  work,  after  hav- 
ing been  examined  and  approved  by  Prof.  E. 
Liiiinrott,  was  printed  in  1877  by  the  Hritish 
4Uid  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  people  who 
speak  that  dialect  nunibc    about  4,000  or  5,000. 

(Specimen  verse.     John  3  ;  16.) 

TaH  tjaUk  uito  IltiMcjib  iiht  aiaCamin 
Tnii  ajbjic,  UITO  H/Iwcc  Aibre,  axiy- 
luaiiTHa  anAiii,  ran.  napac  uito  lOKbnHi, 
Kic  CoHBe  Bicp,  iK  natiKbHXi,  a  jiexi 
coiine  arecajmyiu. 

RiiNtclillk,  a  city  in  Bulgaria  on  tlio 
Danube,  187  miles  hy  rail  northwt.'st  of  Varna. 
I'opulation,  30,000.  Mission  .station  of  the 
Jlethodist  Episco|)nl  (;iiurch  (North);  2  mis- 
sionaries, 3  native  helpers,  1  theological  semi- 
uary,  '24  students,  1  other  .school,  14  scholars. 

KilNt  fil  VrtMlt',astatiouof  the^[oravians 
in  Surinam,  Dutch  Guiana,  South  America. 
It  was  organized  as  a  separate  congregation  in 
order  to  relieve  to  .some  extent  tlu;  work  in  the 
large  church  of  Param, ■■Uio,  and  is  situated  in  a 
suburb  on  the  soul  h west  .^ide,  in  which  during 
the  last  few  years  a  great  number  of  Negroes 
belonging  to  the  Moravian  Church  had  settled, 


having  migrated  thither  from  the  plantations. 
This  suburl)  is  divided  into  numerous  sipiares 
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here,  receiving  the  name  Rust  en  \' rede  (Rest 
and  Pi':ice). 

KiiKtt  t'li  Wcrk,  natation  of  the  Moravians 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  estalilished  in  the  year  1H2I, 
at  the  recpicst  of  the  owners  of  an  estate  whicli 
lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Comewyne, 
not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Surinam, aiiout 
ten  miles  below  Paramaribo.  Theownersof  this 
estate  gave  a  large  hou.se  as  a  residence  for  the 
missionary,  the  upper  story  of  whii'li  .served  an 
u  elinreh.  On  the  day  upon  which  it  was 
opened  the  first  four  Clirisliaiis  of  this  ncigii- 
borhood  were  baptized.  .Many  t'hinesi-  and 
coolies  now  live  upon  the  adjoining  estates, 
some  of  whom  have  united  with  the  cougrega- 
tiou. 

Riillieiiinii  Version.— The  Rutlienian 
belongs  to  the  Siavoni(5  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  languages,  and  is  spoken  in  Little 
Russia.  In  1874  the  British  Bible  Society  i)ub- 
lished  at  Vienna  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  as  trans- 
lated by  ^Ir.  Kobylanski.  Being  in  the  Cyril- 
iaii  type,  it  was  well  received,  and  proved  a 
success,  liecause  a  part  of  the  Divine  Word  was 
thus  given  to  the  Rutheniansfor  the  first  time 
in  tlieir  vernacular.  During  the  year  1877  the 
same  Society  imblished  the  (jos'pel  of  .lolin, 
translated  by  the  .same  author,  after  it  had  been 
critically  examined  by  Professor  Micklovicli. 
A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Ruthenian  was  preitared  from  the  Greek  by 
Dr.  Pulev,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Kuliscli. 
Tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  liought 
ill  1882  500  copies  of  this  version  for  circula- 
tion, but  in  1885  purchased  the  coiiyright  of 
the  translation,  and  published  an  edition  in 
Cyriliun  character,  of  5,000  copies,  iu  1880. 

(Sjieeimen  verse.     Luke  15  :  18.) 

fiCTABUJH   JWI'AS  AO   OTl^A    MoIeFO,    i 

SKAirg  IemjJ:  Othe,  srpfiuHB  im  npoTie 

NECA  (  HEpEA  TOeOB. 


s. 


SHhalliii  (Subathu),  a  town  in  Simla  dis- 
trict, Punjab,  India,  23  miles  from  Simla,  110 
miles  norlliwcst  of  Lodiana.  Mission  station 
of  Presbyterian  Church  (North),  1830;  1  mis- 
sionary, 2  native  helpers,  10  cliiirch-members, 
44  school-children,  iind  a  hospital  for  lepers, 
several  of  whom  are  church-iuembcrs. 

Safed,  a  town,  formerly  of  considerable  note, 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  western  coast  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberius,  Asiatic   Turkej',  65   miles 


west  of  Damascus.  Mission  .station  of  the  L. 
S.  _P.  C.  among  the  Jews;  2  missionaries,  2 
native  helpers,  al.so  a  medical  niis.sioii. 

SafruiiiK,  a  populous  town  in  Burma,  on 
the  west  si(lo  of  the  Iniwadi  River,  fifteen 
miles  below  JIandalay.  It  lies  just  ojiposite 
Ava,  the  scene  of  Jud.son's  impri.somnent, 
which  is  now  an  out-station  of  the  work  at 
Sagaing.  Mis.sion  station  of  tlie  A.  B.  M.  U.; 
2  missionaries  aud  wives,  1  church,  23  commu- 
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nicaiits,  1  Sunday-school,  20  scholars,  3  schools, 
78  schohirs. 

^tiiliHrnnpiir,  n  town  in  NorlliwcHt  Piov- 
inci's,  liiiliii,  iHl  miles  iiorlliciisl  of  Delhi,  1H(» 
soiilheiisl  of  LiNliiinii.  A  liiri;e  lowii,  iiilhcr 
!-iilisttinlially  Ixiilt,  tind  .steaiiilv  iiiiiuovini;  in 
iipiiearaiiee  and  increasing'  ni  iniportanee. 
Owiiii:  Id  ils  low,  niiiisi  silunlion,  it  was  very 
(udieaitliy,  but  recent  sanitary  iniproveinenls 
have  soinewlnit  renu'died  tliis  evil.  Mission 
station  I'resljylL'rian  C'lmrcii  (Morthi,  183(i;  1 
missionary  and  wife,  8  nalivu  helpers,  OTchnrch- 
meniliers,  4'Ji)  scholars. 

Miiiliiii  VerxUtii. — The  Saihai  belongs  to 
the  .Melaiiesian  languages,  and  is  vernacular  in 
Torres  .Straits.  A  triuislalion  of  the  (Jospel  of 
Mark  into  this  dialect  was  nnide  by  ^Mr.  Kiia,  u 
teaclier  who  Ims  been  liftecn  years  engagecl  in  llie 
work,  an<l  revised  by  the  l{ev.  iS.  iMacfarlane  of 
^liirray  Islaiul.  It  was  i)ublislu'd  at  Sydney  in 
lss;i  inider  llie  care  of  the  Au.\iliary  of  Ihir 
Hritish  and  Foreign  IJibh;  Society.  IJesidcs  the 
Gospel  of  ^lark,  that  of  Matthew  has  also  been 
published. 

miiiit  Allmiit*.— A  town  in  northeast  Kaf- 
fraria,  South  Africa,  near  St.  .Fohn's.  .Mission 
station  of  the  S.  1'.  G.;  1  ndssiouary  and  wife, 
250  I'oininuiiicants. 

Niiiiil  lliiriiiil»iiM,a  tow  nil!  Norfolk.  Melan- 
esia; is  the  chief  seat  of  the  MehuK.'sian  Mission 
and  its  bishop  since  18(17.  The  ndssion  consists 
of  S  native  ndssioiiaries,  lliO  male  anil  ;!,")  female 
students.  In  the  cool  .season,  .March  to  Decem- 
ber, the  bishop  .sails  fnnu  isliuid  to  islan.d 
iiisi>ccting  the  vario\is  stations,  and  in  the  meiui 
lime  be  keeps  school  on  board  the  stcmner. 
The  printing  estalilisliineni,  from  whicdi  books 
in  ;!.■>  ditVcrciit  languages  are  i.ssued,  is  also  at 
St.  iiarnabas. 

>iailll  ClMlix,  one  of  the  West  Indies,  is  a 
Danish  possession  since  I71(!.  Tt  has  an  area  of 
74  s(|uare  miles,  and  a  poi>ulalion  of  18,4;i() 
(1880).  Tlie  inhabitant.sare mostly  free  Negroes, 
and  !ire  engaged  in  the  r.'iisiiig  of  sugar-cane 
anil  the  mamiliicture  of  nun. 

The  Moravian  liretliren  commenced  their 
nussiontothe  Daiusli  West  Imlics  at  this  island 
in  17")4,  aiul  now  have  three  stations:  Fricdcns- 
thal.  Friedensberg,  and  Frieilensfeld,  with  3 
niissioiuiries,  l,;j(i;i  conunuidcants,  3  Sinulay- 
.schools,  835  scholars.  The  Daidsh  Lutheran 
Church  has  also  quite  a  membership  here. 

Niiiiit  lOiiNliK'lie  is  one  of  the  Dutch  AVest 
Iiulics,  and  forms  part  of  the  colony  of  Curacoa. 
It  I'ontains  ii  population  of  'J.i)I!5  in  its  area  of 
7  sipiare  nnles.  aMission  station  of  Weslcyau 
Methodist  West  Indian  t'onference. 

Saint  Helena,  an  island  belonging  to  Great 
Ihitain,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  l,a()t)  miles  west 
of  Africa  and  'J, IKK)  ndles  east  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Area,  47  square  nnles.  Population  (188(5), 
4,500,  Negroes  ami  half-breeds.  Mission  tielil 
of  the  S,  P.  G. ;  ii  stations— St.  Paul's,  James- 
town, Longwood;  ;i55  comnninicauts.  There 
are  also  1  Roman  Catholic  ami  2  Baptist  chapels. 

Saint  Jan  or  Saint  Joiin,  oneof  theDutch 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  has  an  area  of 
21  square  miles,  and  a  ])opulation  (1880)  of  944, 
among  whom  the  Moravian  Brethren  com- 
menced work  in  1754.  with  stations  at  Bethany 


and  Enimnus  (see  St.  Thomas).  Mission  field 
of  the  Danish  Missionary  Society. 

Saint  JolinV.-l.  The  chief  town  on  the 
island  of  Antigua,  West  Indies.  Population, 
10, (MM),  chietly  pure  Negroes  and  mulalloes.  A 
station  of  the  "Moravian  Brethren,  opened  in  175(1 
1)y  a  ndssiouary  from  the  Danish  islands,  who 
was  nH)ve(l  by  the  iniserabL'  spiritual  (ondition 
of  the  Negro  population  in  Antigini  to  come  to 
Ihi'ir  assisjance.  lie  a<'eomplislied  miicli,  and 
his  work  is  now  being  carried  on  by  1  ndssiou- 
ary and  his  wife,  1  umnarried  man,  and  1  single 
lady.  A  training-school  for  women  is  earned 
on  at  this  station,  and  the  church  bus  a  congre- 
gation of  over  1,(MM». 

2.  A  diocese  of  llie  S.  P.  G.  in  South  Africa, 
foimdcd  1878,  containing  10  stations,  3,523 
coininnnicants. 

Saint  KItt'N,  or  Saint  C'liriNtoplier,  is 

one  of  the  Leeward  Group  of  the  Britisii  West 
Indies.  Ils  greatest  length  is  23  miles,  and  it 
contains  an  area  of  05  sipiare  miles,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  45, (KM).  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  the  scenery  is  rich  and  beiniliful,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile  and  well-watered.  Basseterre, 
with  a  i)opulation  of  7,<)(M),  is  the  capital.  Mis- 
sion field  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  with  sta- 
tions at  Belhesda,  Basseterre,  Bethel,  and  East- 
bridge,  with  a  total  of  3  missionaries,  1,480  com- 
niunicanis,  7  day-schools.  854  scholars,  0  Sun- 
day-schools, 2,000  scholars.  S.  P.  G.  (1877);  1 
missionary,  285  comnninicants.  (For  the  work 
of  the  Wcslcyan  Methodists,  .-ec  West   Indies.) 

Saint  l.ii»niN,  a  town  on  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  Biver,  AVest  Africa, 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  French  possession, 
S(  negambia,  with  a  population  of  20, (MM),  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Paris  Kvangelical  Mis.sionarv 
Society  (1803);  2  inis.sionaries,  1  medical  mis- 
sionarj'. 

Saint  laieia,  one  of  the  AVindward  Isl- 
ands. British  AVest  Indies,  has  an  area  of  122 
sipiarc  miles,  with  a  i>oiiulation  1I8881  of  42,504, 
principally  Negroes  and  half-breeds.  Chief  town, 
Castries,  4.555.  There  are  20  schools  (14  Prot- 
estant, 12  Roman  Catholic),  3,351  pupils. 

Saint  IHarit'i*,  a  station  of  the  S.  P.  G.  dio- 
cese of  St.  .lohn's,  in  thcTranskci.  South  Africa, 
was  the  first  station  (185!)i  occupied  in  the  dio- 
cese; has  1  missionary,  740  communicants. 

Saint  ITIary'N  IhIiiikI,  a  large  island  oil 
the  coast  cf  Gambia,  West  Africa,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gambia  River,  ea.st  of  Cape  St.  JIary. 
The  princijial  city  on  the  island  is  Bathurst. 
Mission  station  of  "the  AA'esleyan  Mis.sionary  So- 
ciety; 4  missionaries,  23  native  helpers,  3  chap- 
els,'2  schools,  358  .sciiolars. 

Saint  IVIattiiew'N,  a  station  of  the  S.  P.  G. 

in  the  diocese  of  Grahamslown,  South  Africa, 
near  King  William's  Town;  was  otcu|)ied  in 
1859,  and  has  1  missionary  and  370  communi- 
cants. 

Saint  Pani  de  ■.•oanda,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Loanda,  in  the  Portuguese  col- 
ony Angola,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  is  sit- 
uated on  a  beautiful  landlocked  harbor,  sixty 
miles  by  sea  north  of  the  rr.cuth  cf  the  Coanza. 
Its  popidation,  estimated  at  5,000,  consists  of  a 
few  hundred  Portuguese,  and  the  rest  are  Ne- 
groes.    It  was  the  siarting-point  in  1884  for  the 
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mission  of  Bishop  Taylor  to  Cintrul  Africa,  and 
is  a  HtatioD  of  tbut  uii'ssiun. 

§iiiiit  PiiiiI'n,  a  station  of  tbe  8.  P.  G.  In 

Natal,  South   Africa,  not    far  from  the  coast; 
has  1  missionary  iiiul  30  commuuicauts. 

Miiiiit  I'i'IitN,  a  town  in  ('ii\)ii  Colony, 
South  Africa,  on  the  border  of  Kiill'riirii,  mirth- 
West  of  Kinj;  Williain's  Town  jMlssion  station 
of  the  S.  P.  O.  in  the  tliiHisc  of  (iraliiimstown; 
1  missionary  and  wife,  UU  communicants. 

^tilillt  TIloiiiiiN,  one  of  the  West  India 
islands  belonjrinj;  to  Denmark  (17111);  has  an 
area  of  2i)  s(]uarc  miles,  and  a  |)o|i<dalion  of 
14,1)89,  mostly  Ne>;rocs.  Siipir  and  nun  are  the 
products.  >(is.sion  field  of  the  .Moravian  Breth- 
ren, with  stations  at  New  llerndiut,  Nisk}',  and 
St.  Tliomas.  Includiuf?  St.  .Ian  ((i.  v. ),  there 
were  in  1880  5  station^^,  2  ndssir)naries,  1,'Md 
communicants,  7  schools.  388  pupils,  5  Sunday- 
schools,  1,000  scholars. 

Maiiil  Tli«»iiinN,  a  town  on  the  above  isl- 
and, is  picluresiiuely  situated  on  three  hills  on 
the  south  coast,  overlookinir  a  tine  harbor.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  terininus  of  several  steani- 
shi])  lines,  a  depot  for  the  snrroundirijr  islands, 
and  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  of  all  nations;  but 
tbe  layinir  of  West  India  telejirapb  cable  irreatly 
chaniri'd  these  (■(>n<lilions,  and  its  eonnnercial 
importance  is  rajiidly  deciininji.  In  1843  the 
^lor.'ivian  Hrelhreii,  who  had  bilberlo  coiitiued 
their  laliors  to  the  su,i;iu'  plantations,  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  instruction  for  the  many 
converts  who  bad  conu'  out  to  tbe  town  to  live, 
and  a  place  of  worship  was  procured  near  the 
.  centic  of  tbe  town,  where  a  scIichpI  and  preacb- 
injr  services  were  held.  In  1882  a  line  new 
buildiuir  was  eonipleteil,  and  was  a  memorial 
church  of  tbe  l.jOlb  amnversary  of  the  beirin- 
ninir  of  .Moravian  missions.  Tbe  Danish  (iov- 
ernment  provided  scIkmiIs  and  churches  for  the 
people  at  a  very  early  date  in  their  occupancy 
of  llie  island. 

!^uiiit  Tlioin^,  a  suburb  of  ^Fadras,  India, 
Is  a  nussion  station  of  the  S.  P.  G.  for  10  vil- 
lages, with  4  native  preachers,  241  couimuni- 
canls,  3  mixed  schools,  190  boys  and  girls. 

Niiiit  ViiK't'iil,  one  of  tbe  'Windward  Lsl- 
ands,  West  Indies,  is  a  Urilisb  colonial  posses- 
sion (1703),  under  an  administrator  and  colonial 
secretary.  Its  area  is  122  scpuire  miles.  Poim- 
lation  (1888),  40.872,  mainly  Negroes  and  balf- 
brced*.  Kingston  is  the  capital;  population, 
.'), 393.  Mission  work  is  carried  on  by  both  the 
Weslej'an  Aletbodists  (W.  I.  Confidence)  and 
the  S.  P.  G.,  tbe  latter  having  2  missionaries,  2 
stations,  020  comnuiidcants. 

Siilein. — 1.  A  town  in  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  Madras,  India,  lis  climate  is  dry  and 
hot.  Population.  .50,007.  Hindustani  and  Tamil 
are  the  languages  spoken.  Mission  station  of 
the  London  .Mi.s.sionary  Society  (1824),  with  15 
out-stations,  2nussionanes,185chur(h-mend)er.s, 
3  Sunday-schools,  120  scholars,  9  boys'  schools, 
478  boys,  2  girls'  schools,  178  scholars. 

2.  A  town  in  the  Coronie  district,  Surinam, 
South  America,  on  the  coast  west  of  Para- 
maribo, ^lission  station  of  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, started  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  several 
English  proprietors  of  .states  in  this  district. 
A  large  congregation  has  been  gathered  into 
the  church. 


3.  A  town  ill  .Tamaica.  West  Indies,  fornx  riy 
called  New  Mope,  lies  near  the  .seashore  at  link- 
er's Hay.  A  congregation  was  oriiuniy.ed  here 
and  tbe  place  made  a  regular  nu.ssion  station  of 
the  Moravian  Brethren  in  18;{8. 

MilllllHM,  a  district  in  West  Persia,  north  of 
Lake  Oroondab,  half-way  betweeen  'I'abriz  and 
( )r()Ounah ,  and  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Tur- 
key. (It  is  spoken  of  as  a  city,  though  there  is 
really  no  city  of  that  nanu'. )  ('limale  luiusually 
pleasant  aiid  eipuible.  Population,  30.000, 
Jloslems,  Armenians,  Neslorians,  .lews,  and 
Koords -each  speaking  its  own  language,  and 
generally  Turkish  al.so.  Social  condition  of 
Moslems  low,  but  of  other  classics  a  little  better. 
Mission  station  of  Presbyterian  Ciiurcb  (North), 
1884,  chietly  anu)ng  the  Arnu'nians;  2  mission- 
aries nnd  wives,  2  single  ladies,  75  initive  help- 
ers, 1  out-.statiou,  1  church,  30  church-members, 
0  schools. 

Mill»iil(*H,  a  seaport  city  in  European  Tur- 
key, at  tbe  norlbeaslern  cxirenuly  of  tbe  Gulf 
of'Saloniki.  Population,  80,000."  Greeks,  Bul- 
garians, Wallacbians,  'I'uiks,  Spaniards.  Be- 
ligions,  Greek  Ortbodo.x  and  Islam.  ^Mission 
station  of  Presbyterian  Cbinch  (South),  1870;  1 
nussionary  and  wife,  3  native  helpers,  3  out- 
stalions,l  church,  35  cburcb-mendicrs. 

^iiillillo,  a  city  in  North  Central  Mexico,  in 
tbe  frontier  slate  of  Coahuila,  239  nules  south- 
west of  Laredo,  Texas,  00  miles  west  of  Mon- 
terey. Climate  mild,  teiuiierate,  and  health}'. 
Population,  15,000,  mixed  Spiudsb  and  Indian, 
speaking  .Spanish  and  Indian  dialects.  .Social 
condition  of  two  thirds  of  the  jieople  very  de- 
graded ;  class  lines  are  closely  drawn.  ^li.ssion 
station  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention;  2 
ndssionaries  and  w  ives,  4  female  missionaries,  3 
colporteurs,  Piesbyterian  Church  (North),  1884; 
2  fennile  missionaries,  10  ont-stations,  ,")80 
church-mend)ers,  303  Sabbath-scholar.s,  9  day- 
schools,  104  scholars, 

^alviidor,  a  republic  of  Central  America, 
borders  on  the  Pacilic  coast  for  100  nules  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Bio  de  la  Paz  to  the  moiuh 
of  tbe  Goascoran,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 
Its  inland  boundaries  are  Guatcnnda  ou 
the  west  and  Honduras  on  tbe  north  and  east. 
It  is  tbe  smallest  of  the  Central  American  repub- 
lics, having  an  area  of  7.225  s(piare  miles.  K.\- 
cept  along  the I'oast,  wberctbereare  lowsdluvial 
plains, thecoinitry  consists  of  a  high  plateau  2,000 
feet  .above  tbe  sea,  wilb  many  vokanic  moun- 
tains. The  volcanic  forces  are  still  at  work,  as 
shown  by  the  frequent  eartlupiakes. 

Since  i8>53,  when  tbe  \uuon  with  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  was  dissolved,  the  government 
is  lluit  of  a  re])ublic.  with  a  incsident  electe<l  for 
four  j'cars  by  sulTiage  of  idl  citizens,  and  a 
congress  of  70  (lepnties.  'I'lie  population  (1880) 
is  051,130,  an  average  of  89  to  tbe  square  nule, 
which  is  twenty  times  the  average  of  the  other 
Central  American  Slates.  The  bulk  of  the  iu- 
habitants  are  of  aboriginal  or  mixed  races  ;  only 
10,000  are  whites,  or  desceiulants  of  Europeans. 
The  natives  arc  engaged  principally  in  agricul- 
ture, though  there  is  nuich  nuneral  wealth  as 
yet  undeveloped.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
pleasant.  Boman  Catholicism  is  the  state  re- 
ligion, but  there  is  tolerance  of  other  religions. 
Education,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the 
government,  is cariied  on  in  free  schools,  attend 
auce  upon  which  is  obligatory.    In  1888  there 
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wcru  7;i3  primary  srhnols  willi  27,000  piiplN, 
iiiul  18  liiifli  -  schools  with  l.'JUIt  stwdfiils, 
Hiiilwiiys  iiri' iR'iii,!;  built  ;  llicri'  mi'  1,  HO  miles 
111'  l('lci;nipli  ;  IcIcphoiU'scoiini'cl  Sim  .Siilviidor, 
tlic  ciipiliil,  Willi  Siiiila  Aiiiiii,  iind  llic  ri'sourccs 
of  till'  coiiMlry  ar(?  •  tidly  ln'iiig  di'vclopcd. 
Tlieru  is  no  orjjaiii/.ed    lission  worii  in  Salvador. 

Miilvalioii  Anil)'.  II('ad(]iiarlors.  101 
QiU'i'ii  Victoria  Street,  liondoii,  K.  ('.,  Kiiulaiid. 
—The  Sidvalioii  Army  is  the  iarjicst  ana  most 
powerful  cvaiigelizinfi  a^'ciicy  in  existence.  It 
may  he  said  to  have  heen  founded  on  July  Tilli, 
18(15,  when  Kev  \Vm.  Hootli,  who  liad  sliortly 
hefore  left  the  Methodist  New  Conne.xioii,  held 
alone  the  first  open-air  meeting  of  what  was  then 
called  the  "Chrisiiaii  .Missi(;n  "  '!'he  ineetinir 
took  place  on  .Mile  Knd  Waste,  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  disreputahle  nei;;!il)orh()0(ls  of 
[-oiidon.  The  ''hrisliaii  .Mission  heeanie  the 
Salvation  Army  in  1S7S.  It  now  occupies  iU 
countri<'s  and  colonies,  and  its  4,0(M)  corps  are 
otIicere<l  by  some  10,011(1  men  and  women,  to 
none  of  whom  is  any  salary  guaranteed,  and 
none  of  whom  receive  anythini;  more  than  the 
supply  of  their  actual  wants.  These  otlicers 
speak '.Ml  langnaL'es.  The  total  nuinher  of  nieet- 
iiiL's  held  weekly  is  estimated  at  .")(), (100. 

^riie  Army  pn'lilishes  in  l."»  lanjruau'es27  weekly 
and  IT)  monthly  journals,  having  a  total  amiual 
circidation  of";j:t,.")IM),00l)  co|)ies.  Tlie  annual 
rirculaiion  of  lM)oks  ami  other  pamphlets  is  put 
at  4.000,000  more.  The  total  smn  raised  an- 
nually I>y  the  Arm^v  is  rec'koned  at  .iC'.'-i'iO.OOO. 
Balance-sheets  are  issued  every  year  from  all  the 
headipiarters  in  the  dilTerent  countries,  and 
(|\iarterly  in  all  the  corps  or  local  hodies.  The 
halancesheets  of  the  various  headquarters  arc 
audited  by  independent  accountants. 

The  form  of  government  is  niilitaiy  through- 
out. The  General  for  the  time  being  is,  under  a 
(leecl-])oll  enrolled  in  the  Hrilish  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  trustee  of  the  entire  funds  and 
property  of  the  Army.  General  Booth  has  never 
drawn  any  salary  or  allowance  whatever  (except 
out  of-i)ocket  expenses)  from  tlu;  Army  funds, 
his  private  income  being  derived  fw'm  other 
sources. 

The  General's  representatives  in  ehargc  of  the 
work  ill  the  dilTerent  countries  may  be  of  any 
rank,  but  have  the  power  anil,  frequently,  the 
title  of  Commissioner.  There  are  six  other 
grades  of  responsibility  and  power  on  thestalTof 
the  Army.  Then  come  the  field  otlicers— those 
who  conduct  the  work  of  the  local  corps,  and 
then  the  local  olHcers  who  assist  those  last  men- 
tioned. 

The  soldiers  are  converts  or  members  who, 
having  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  convrsion 
for  at  least  a  month,  have  signed  the  Articles  of 
War,  and  have  been  sworn  in  as  members  of  the 
corps.  In  these  they  avow  their  determination 
to  serve  God,  by  His  help,  all  their  lives;  to  be 
true  soldiers  of  and  in  the  Army  for  lite;  to  re- 
nounce the  world  with  all  its  sinful  pleasures, 
companionships,  and  objects,  and  to  boldly  con- 
fess Christ  at  all  costs;  to  abstain  not  only  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors,  but  opium,  morphia, 
and  all  other  baneful  drugs,  e.xceiit  when  ordered 
by  a  doctor  in  sickness;  to  abstain  not  only  from 
all  low  and  profane  language,  bet  also  from  all 
falsehood,  dishonesty,  and  fraud;  that  they  will 
"never  treat  any  woman,  child,  or  other  person 
in  an  oppressive,  cruel,  or  cowardly  manner;" 
to  spend  all  the  lime,  strength,  money,  and  in- 


fluence possible  In  supporting  ami  cairyingoii 
the  operations  of  the  .Vrmy;  to  be  obiMlient  to 
all  the  lawful  orders  of  superior  otlicers;  and  to 
do  all  these  things  for  the  love  of  Christ. 

The  theology  of  the  Army  is  most  analogousi 
to  that  of  the  -Sletliodist  Church. 

Among  features  sulllciently  striking  to  be 
distinctive  of  the  Army  are.  1.'  The  prominenci! 
given  to  women,  who  form  about  one  half  of  tht! 
total  rnnnber  of  otlicers,  and  are  not  barnd  bv 
their  sex  from  any  position  in  the  whole  organi- 
zation. !i.  The  use  (in  theory  at  any  ralei  of 
every  individual  member  as  an  active  worker, 
and  that  as  sikmi  as  he  professes  convcr-ion. 
;).  Its  a(lai)tation  of  svstcm  and  methods  lo 
particular  tastes  or  needs  of  peoples,  times,  and 
circiinistanccs.  4.  The  activity  aial  energy 
shown  in  the  meetings  held  every  day  of  IIm; 
week  the  year  round.  5.  The  numlier  and 
variety  of  its  branches  or  otl'shoots.  (1.  The 
application  of  unusual  means  to  attract  the 
people  to  its  meetings,  etc.  7.  The  piiiici|)le  of 
self  support  applied  lo  every  corps,  division,  and 
territory.  8.  The  self-tlcnial  of  the  whole  Army 
in  all  lands,  not  only  displayed  by  its  otlicers  anil 
soldiers  as  such,  but  more  especially  by  the 
"self-denial  week"  every  year  for  the'exten.sion 
of  the  work  gi'iicrally,  esix'cially  outside  ihe  ter- 
ritory niising  the  money,  i).  'i"he  wearing  of  a 
distinctive  uniform  by  all  members  of  whatever 
rank.  10.  The  implicit,  un(|ueslioning  obedience 
ri'iidcred  by  all  to  those  next  above  them  in  rank. 
11.  The  prominence  given  to  teaching  and 
testimony  with  regard  lo  entire  sanciiticaiion  or 
complete  deliverance  not  only  from  the  guilt  of 
sin,  i)ut  also  from  its  power.  112.  The  numerous 
opportunities  atVorded  lo  every  member  not  only 
fordealingw  iih  sinners  bv  many  dilTerent  means, 
but  also  to  rise  to  any  position  in  the  Army  itself. 
13.  The  ninlual  personal  love  and  alTcction  felt 
by  Salvaiioinsts  of  all  ranks,  in  all  nations,  and 
the  solidarity  of  the  whole  organizalion.  14. 
The  time  and  energy  bestoweil  u)M)n  open  air 
work.  15.  The  raising  up  everywhere  of  nativi; 
soldiers  and  otlicers  for  the  salvation  of  their 
own  fellow-citizens  or  countvvmen. 

The  principal  otlicers  are:  William  Booth,  the 
General ;  W.  Bramwell  Booth,  Chief  of  the 
Staff  (this  gentleman,  by  the  way,  has  been 
aptly  ih'scribed  as  "  the  Von  Moltke  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  "!;  Connnissioner  Booth-Clil)born, 
Paris;  Commissioner  Ballinglon  Booth,  New- 
York;  Connnissioner  Booth-Tucker,  Bombay; 
Mrs.  Br.'unwell  Booth,  the  head  of  Ihe  Uesciie 
Work;  Commissioner  Kailton,  Berlin;  Conmiis- 
sioner  Howard,  London;  Commissioner  Coombs, 
Melbourne;  Commissioner  Estill,  Kimbcrley; 
Commissioner  Adams,  Toronto;  Commissioners 
Carlelon  and  C^adman,  London;  of  these  last 
the  former  is  at  the  head  of  the  gigiuitic  trade 
operations  of  the  Army,  and  the  latter  is  in 
charge  of  the  Social  IJcform  wing.  Of  the 
same  rank  is  Konunendor  Hanna  Ouchterloney 
of  Stockholm, commanding  the  forces  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Finland. 

The  "respective  numbers  of  corps  and  otlicers 
in  the  dilTerent  countries  are  as  follow^:  Great 
Britain,  1,514  and  4,65'2;  the  United  Sta'<s,  445 
and  1,120;  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  3!)1  and 
1.056;  Australia  (Victoria,  South  Australia, 
New  So\ith  Wales,  Ta.smania,  Queensland),  756 
and  991;  New  Zealand,  170  and  193;  France 
and  Switzerland,  167  and  397;  India  and  Cevlon, 
158and4'23;  Sweden,  1,50  and  373;  South  Africa 
(Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  Trans 
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Vftal),fll  niul  tfiO;  Ifnllimd,  51  mid  t"!.");  Norwiiv. 
4H  iiiul  142;  Dciiniitrk,  :«i  iiiid  KHI;  Ocriiianv, 
21  anil  7."):  Kiiilaiid,  .">  and  11);  llclKiiiin,  4  aiid 
20;  AiKciitiiif  H(')iid)li(',  4  and  :.>();  .St.  Helena, 
1  and  ^.  Orand  total,  :t,H:i4  corps  and  outposts 
and  1»,1»04  olllccis.  'I'liiic  arc  in  ail  iCt  Itcscuu 
Homes,  1(1  I'lisongate  llriiiadc's,  and  115  81uiii 
I'osis,  and  alxuit  UU  garrisunN  fur  tlie  tmining 
of  olllcers. 

In  India  and  Crylon  the  ollliers  wi-ar  a  dress 
similar  to  tiiat  worn  l>y  tlie  natives,  live  in  native 
biits,  and  lict;  their  food  from  <l<)or  to  door,  after 
the  manner  of  tiie  relifiioii.s  devotees  so  numer- 
ous in  Oriental  lands.  In  ISoulh  Africa  olllcers 
have  l)cen  set  apart  to  live  iimong  the  Zidus  and 
Swazies,  followim;  sindlar  liiu's  as  to  food  and 
manner  of  life;  and  in  New  Zealand  tlie  Maoris 
are  rtceiviiif?  attention  of  a  similar  character 
—  in  all  four  coimtries  the  Army  olllcers  even 
ahandonin^r  their  own  names  and  talking  others 
from  the  people  they  seek  to  licnetil. 

The  fieiieral  lines  of  work  are  much  the  same 
cverywlierc!.  The  Army  does  not  so  much  try 
t')  teach  doctrine  as  to  hear  witness  to  the  power 
of  God  to  deliver  from  the  power  as  well  as  from 
the  guilt  of  sin.  Hence  the  comparative  lack  of 
education  of  someof  its  olllcers  is  not  so  great  an 
ohstacle  to  success  as  .some  miglit  think,  U'cause 
their  lives  hear  out  the  stiileinents  they  make. 
The  posilivene.ss  w  itii  which  the  Army  speaks 
of  many  things  which  to  not  a  few  professed 
Christians  are  mutters  only  of  helicf,  is  ofti'ii 
startling;  hut  the  poverty,  liard  work,  and  .self - 
sacritiee  ot  the  olllcers  are  everywhere  proved  to 
be  powerful  argumetils  in  favor  of  the  religion 
taught  hy  them.  The  Army  universally  insists 
not  only  on  a  complete  separation  from  the 
world  and  iiliaiulonmcnt  of  even  d(ail)lful  things, 
liut  upon  a  bold  confession  of  Christ  and  His 
reliirion    in    every    ))ossible   way— nolablv   by 

iiublic  lestiirony  and  the  weiiring  of  uniform. 
I  has  litile  laiih  In  religion  tlmt  produces  no 
change  in  a  man  that  can  be  seen  by  his  neigh- 
bois,  and  therefore  every  possible  means  is  used 
to  traiist'onn  every  convert  into  an  active  evan- 
gelist as  ipiicUly  as  possible.  It  also  makes 
heavy  (lemaiids  upon  the  time  and  means  of  all 
its  adhcieiils,  and  is  coulimailly  urging  them  on 
to  a  hiiilier  i>lall'orin  of  devotion  and  self-sacri- 
lice  f(M-  llie  sake  of  the  perishing. 

The  Army  never  attacks  other  religions,  nor 
does  it  enter  into  discussions  about  its  own.  It 
conceives  its  mission  to  be  to  proclaim  to  all 
men  ihe  possibility  of  salvation  through  faith  in 
Christ  for  every  man  who  will  accept  it  and 
renounce  his  sins,  and  it  always  aims  to  deal 
with  the  heart  and  cgnscienco  rather  than  with 
the  intellect. 

Every  elTort  is  put  forth  to  make  the  meet- 
ings pleasant  and  attractive,  music  and  singing 
being  usually  given  great  prominence.  The 
chief  object  of  every  Salvationist  in  going  into 
a  meeting  is  usually  rather  to  benefit  others 
than  to  perform  acts  of  adoration  or  to  receive 
personal  in.slruction  for  him.self.  and  this 
principle  has  a  great  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  services. 

The  positive,  aggressive,  and,  as  some  con- 
sider, extreme  character,  not  only  of  the 
religious  theories  but  the  practices  ot  the  Army 
on  the  one  hand,  and  its  bold  and  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  every  form  of  sin,  vice,  and 
hyjiocrisy  on  the  other,  have  made  the  history  of 
the  Army  a  long  record  of  opposition,  slander, 
misrepresentation,   and    persecution    of   every 


conceivable  kind.  General  IhKitli  boast.s  of 
being  at  the  head  of  the  only  religious  body 
that  always  has  some  of  its  members  in  prisoii 
for  <'onsclencc' sake.  It  is  a  curious  fact  with 
respect  to  imprisonment,  that  while  the  author- 
Itiesof  the  I  nited  States.  Canada,  Gicat  Hritaln. 
India,  Sweden,  South  Africa,  and  Switzerland 
have  idl  done  their  share  in  tliis  direction,  the 
avowedly  atheistic  French  (lovernment  has 
never  yet  lai<l  hands  on  a  single  .Sulvalionist  on 
account  <if  his  religion.  Among  those  w  ho  have 
been  Imprisoned  for  conscience'  sake  are  the 
General's  eldest  daughter  and  second  son;  the 
eldest  son,  as  the  result  of  action  taken  in  concert 
with  others  to  deal  with  peculiarly  horrible  vice, 
has  been  in  tlie  dock,  charged  with  an  olfciiee 
of  which  he  was  subsc(iucntly  ac(|uiltc(l  ;  the 
third  daughter  has  been  arrested  for  street- 
preaching,  tliough  not  imprisone(l;and  the  third 
son  has  appeared  before  the  Court  of  (Queen's 
llciich,  charged  with  inciting  to  riot.  Commis- 
sioners liooih-Tucker  and  HoolhClibborn,  the 
husbands  of  two  of  the  (iciieral's  daughters, 
have  also  been  to  jail  for  (  hiisl  s  sake— one  iu 
Uombay,  the  other  in  Switzerland. 

As  niiglil  be  expected,  the  tiercest  opposition 
— and  that  which  most  frc(iueiilly  finds  cxjires- 
sion  in  mob-violence  -comes  fiom  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tlic  li(|Uor  interest;  and  this  is  true 
everywlieie,  alihough  in  some  instances,  as  in 
Switzerland,  the  aiilhoiilics  liave  also  added 
their  oppression  to  the  iieliou  of  Ilie  mob.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  a<<oniit  for  the  active  opposition 
of  professedly  Christian  people  and  leaders — 
idniost  ('(lually  widcsprciMl— except  on  the  theory 
tliil  the  practical  sacrifice  and  seU'-denial  de- 
manded by  the  Army  from  others  and  practised 
by  itself  ar<'  considered  to  involve  a  rellcction 
upon  Iheir  own  religious  teaching  and  lives. 
In  all  forms  of  opposition  and  peisceulion  it  is 
a  somewhat  singiilai  fact  tlmt  (ireiit  Itrilainlias 
always  led  the  way:  in  no  laud  have  the  attacks 
upon  the  Army  been  more  bilt(  r  or  lierce,  and 
now  Here  has  it  had  to  contend  with  more 
prejudice,  ecaitempt,  secret  enmity,  and  cruel 
hostilily. 

The  "Salvation  Army's  lirst  landing  in  llu 
United  Stales  look  jilaee  in  IbMl,  when  Com- 
mi.ssioner  liailton  and  a  small  company  o! 
female  evangelists  arrived.  It  will  be  set'ii  on 
looking  at  the  ligures  for  the  whole  world  that 
the  L'nited  States  held  .stands  next  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  with  44r>  corps  and  1,120  ollicers. 
These  extend  all  across  the  continent,  and  from 
Washington  Slate  in  the  north  to  Texas  and 
Florida  in  the  south;  and  not  only  is  the  whole 
country  belted  with  corps,  but  also  with  training 
garrisons  at  the  following  cities:  New  Yoik, 
Urooklyii,  lloston  (2),  Detroit.  Grand  Hapids, 
Englewood,  111..  Des  Moines,  Omaha,  (Oakland, 
and  San  Francisco.  There  are  Rescue  Homes  at 
Grand  Rapids  and  San  Francisco,  and  besides 
two  Slum  Posts  in  New  York.worli  of  the  .same 
kind  is  carried  on  by  the  Golden  Gate.  Prisoii 
work  is  done,  though  not  on  any  large  scale  as 
yet,  at  Auburn,  K.Y.;  ^Minneapolis,  !Minn.; 
Kansas  City,  ^Mo. ;  and  San  Francisco.  The 
National  Headquarters  is  at  111  Reade  Street, 
New  York  City,  where  Commissioner  IJallington 
Booth,  the  General's  son,  can  usually  be  foiiud. 
The  headquarters  of  the  dilTerent  divisions  into 
which  the  country  is  divided  for  purposes  of 
oversight  are  at  Portland,  Me.;  Boston,  Mass.; 
Syracuse,  N.Y. ;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Homestead 
and  Harrisburg,  Fa. ;  Cleveland,  O. ;  Springfield, 
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111.;  Ditroii,  Mich.;  Clilciijfo,  III.;  MIniiciipolis, 
Miiiii.;  I>is  .MoliicH,  111.;  Iviiii.HiiH  Cily,  .Mo.;  'I'll- 
jirkii,  Kiill. ;  Deliver,  ('ill.;  Helena,  Moiil.; 
Hiieniiiieiili)  Uliil  Sim  KriilieJHeo,  Ciil.;  I'orlliiliil, 
Ore,;  LoH  Anneles,  Ciil.;  Aiisliii,  Tex.;  uiiil 
Jmk.soiivlllc,  h'lii.  Tlieie  lire  V2  ciiriis  in  Clii- 
t'liiri),  S  in  Uroiiklyii,  •!  in  New  York,  !i  in 
I)etroil,  4  eiiili  in  liostoii,  Sun  Frniici.seii,  Kiin- 
WIS  Cily,  MiiiMeii|ii)l!N;  ;i  eiieli  in  Si.  I'liill  iinil 
li.'illiinnre;  -J  eiieli  in  I'liiliiilelpliiit,  HiilTtilci, 
Cluvelinid,  Nashville,  St.  Lmiis,  Griiiul  Uiiiiids, 
8it,i,'iiiuw  Oily.Oiniilm,  iiml  l-os  Angeles.  'I  heie 
Ri-e  Swedish  corps  in  New  York,  Hrooklyn, 
Perth  Amboy.  Chiciijio,  Des  Moines,  iind  Sun 
Frniicisco,  and  ii  Danish  corps  til  Omaha. 

That  the  labors  of  the  Army  liere  have  nol 
lieen  wilhotit  visilile  n^siilt  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  twelve  moiilhs  (IHIM))  no 
fewer  tinin  'i'v..').")0  persons  professed  conversion 
at  its  peiiileiil  forms.  Diiriiif;  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober no  fewer  Ilian  1,070,0(MJ  persons  allended 
the  indoor  meclinirs  of  the  Army  in  this 
coimliy,  and  acareftd  cab  iiliition  showstliat  its 
open  air  meuliiii;s  diirim;  the  past  year  were  at- 
tended by  4,0(111,0011  persons.  This  tolal  is  the 
more  rumarkable,  been  use  the  municipal  aiilliori- 
tiesin  not  a  few  cilieseillier  forbid  open-air  work 
illlof^elher,  or  place  restiiclions  upon  il  eilherso 
miiuerotis  or  of  such  ii  character  as  to  render  it 
of  littli!  value  compared  willi  wliiil  the  Army 
considers  tliat  il  mii^lit  be.  ll  is  eslimiiled,  how- 
ever, that,  lakiiiirbotll  forms  of  meet  iiifr  loirelher, 
no  fewer  than  l'i,(M)0,000  persons  linve,  diiriii;,' 
the  past  year,  listeuod  to  religious  truth  from 
the  Army. 

Of  coursethe.se  larjjc  tljjures  are  jmrtly  dm^ 
to  the  iiniiieiise  number  of  the  inectinns.  At 
every  cor|)s  lliere  are,  or  should  be,  ten  indoor 
liiceiiiii;s  per  week,  and,  where  there  is  lilierly 
to  do  so,  tln'rc  should  be  at  least  six  held  in  the 
opiiiair.  The  .Vniiy  istheonly  I'rolcslant  body 
with  whom  u  devoiiontil  meeliiii:-  iil  7  .\  .m.  on 
Suiidays  is  a  reijular  tliinir,  and  llii'  alleiidance 
at,  and  character  of,  this  mecling  is  jiid.i;cd  to 
alTord  a  fairly  accurate  index  as  to  the  spiritual 
coiidilion  of  llie  corps.  The  meetiiijrs  on  Sun- 
day morning  and  Friday  eveiiiii<;  are  usually 
devoted  to  The  inculcalioii  of  the  Army  views  oii 
holiness,  and  one  eveniiii;  in  the  week  is  given 
to  spiritual  dealing,  by  the  olticers,  with  the 
Boldiers  only.  The  other  meetings  are  held 
chielly  with  a  view  to  leuching  the  godless  luiil 
unconverted. 

The  olHcers  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
these  meet ings  are  the  captain  and  lieutenant, 
but  thej'  lire  assisted  in  the  management  of  the 
alliiir.sof  the  corps  by  ii  treasurer,  secretary,  niul 
sergeants,  if  the  corps  be  large  enough  to  need 
the  services  of  all  these.  Every  corps  is  sup- 
posed to  raise  its  own  income  and  pay  its  own 
expenses — usuiill}-  week  by  week,  and  the 
otllcers  are  not  supposed  to  draw  their  allowance 
until  all  the  expenses  for  the  week  are  paid. 
Male  captiUus  and  lieutenants  can  then  draw  f7 
mid  |G  resiiectively  per  week,  and  female 
ollieers  of  the  same  rank  draw  one  dollar  less. 
AVhen  the  receipts  are  not  ecpial  to  paying 
everything  and  leaving  enough  for  the  otHcers, 
the  soldiers  and  friends  usually  give  the  latter 
articles  of  food.  Over  a  number  of  corps  is 
placed  a  divisional  olHcer,  who  is  supported  by 
a  small  percentage  from  each  of  his  corjis  on 
their  receipts.  It  is  his  duty  to  visit  all  the 
corps  in  his  charge  as  often  as  possible,  to  com- 
mence the  work  m  new  places,  and  to  see  to  the 


welfare  of  his  ofllcer.i  and  soldiers.  lie  Is  re- 
sponsible to  headipmriers  for  the  prosperity 
of  his  division,  and  he  has  to  report  llicrc  liolii 
weekly  ami  monthly  on  forms  provided.  The 
National  lleadipiarters  is  supported  largely  by 
the  prolilM  accruing  from  the  sale  of  the  ""War 
Cry'iind  oilier  Army  literaluic;  alsoof  uniform, 
musical  instruments,  and  oilier  IhiiiL's  needed 
for  the  use  of  the  Army.  In  this  building  aro 
usually  the  olllces  where  is  conduclcd  thu 
business  connected  with  properly.  ( iindidales, 
the  "War  Cry"  and  oiher  liieraiiire,  the  ap- 
|)ointmentsof  the  field  ollieers,  and  the  linaiicial 
arrangemenls.  The  number  of  ileparliiieiils  anil 
olllces  varies  in  diirereiit  counlriiw,  according  lo 
llie  strenglli  of  llie  particuliir  conlingent.  All 
ollieers  are  liable  to  removal  at  any  inoineiit, 
all  hough  cominissioiiers  under  ordinary  circuin- 
.stances  rcimiiii  some  four  or  live  years  in  a 
command,  divisional  otllcers  about  a  year,  and 
tield  ollieers  from  foiirlosix  months.  In  theory 
every  oltlcer  is  ready  and  willing  to  go  lo  any 
part  of  the  globe  al  a  momenl's  notice,  unil  ia 
the  great  majoiiiy  of  cases  this  is  literally  true; 
and  where  il  does  not  so  apply  to  individuals, 
it  is  because  of  family  or  other  eircumstuucua 
bevimd  their  control. 

'I'he  principal  books  jMiblished  by  the  Army 
are:  "  Orders  and  Hegulnlioiis  for  Field  Ollieers" 
(700  pp.),  "Salviilion  Soldiery,"  •' Tlie  Train- 
ing of  Cliildren."  ''Holy  Ltving,"  and  "la 
Darkest  Fnglaiid  anil  the  Way  Out,"  by  the 
(tcneral;  "Popular  Chri^lianily,"  "Aggrcssivo 
Clirislianily,"  "Lifeand  Dealli,"  "  (Joilliness," 
"  i'laclical  Ueligion,"  "The  Salvaiion  Army 
in  relation  to  the  Church  and  the  Stale. "  by  the 
lale  Mrs.  General  Booth;  "Ilcalhcii  Kiiglalid," 
"Twenty-one  Years  .Sidvalion  Army,"  and 
"Aposlolic Warfare, "  by  Commissioner  Haillon; 
"The  Doclrinesund  Disciplineof  tlie  Salvation 
Army;"  "The  .Soldier's  .\iaiiual,"  by  Commis- 
sioner Hiillingtoii  Booth,  and  "  Benciilli  Two 
Flags, "by  Mrs.  Ballinglon  Booth.  Tlierearetwo 
"  War  Crvs"(one  in  Sweclishipiiblislied  in  New 
Y'ork  and  iinoili(-r  in  San  Francisco.  "  All  ilio 
World  "is  I  he  best  and  largest  monllily.  allliougU 
the  "  Deliverer,"  llie  organ  of  the  Kescue  Work, 
is  rapidlv  increasing  in  intlucnceand  circiilalion. 
The  "  Afusical  Salvationisi"  (monthlyi  is  in  its 
fifth  year  of  publication;  the  contributions  aro 
furnished  by  ollhers  and  soldii'rs  of  the  Army, 
although  a  i'ew  national  and  oilier  tunes  are  to 
be  found  among  them  with  Salvation  Army 
words.  The  lirst  volume  of  the  "  Jliisical  Pio- 
neer," recently  published  by  the  New  Y'ork 
Headquarters, was  thecheapcst  volume  of  music 
issued  by  the  Army  al  the  timeof  ilsai>pearance. 

One  feature  of  Salvation  Army  literature  is 
that  there  are  no  "outside'' advertisements  in 
any  book,  journal,  or  magazine.  When  the 
enormous  circulation  of  tliese  is  considered,  it 
^vill  be  seen  that  the  Army  by  this  course 
sacrifices  large  sums  of  money  every  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  nearly  every  "  War  Cry"  con- 
tains a  column  or  so  of  advertisements  for  miss- 
ing relatives  and  friends  for  which  nolliing  is 
charged.  No  other  religious  iiapersnre  imshed 
as  are  the  various  "  War  Crys."  In  London  and 
iMelbournc,  Cape  Town  and  Bombay,  Paris  and 
Toronto, — to  name  typical  cities, — Salvationists 
take  their  journals  into  .saloons,  beer-halls, 
concert-rooms,  brothels,  slums,  and  other  places 
of  ill-savor,  and  not  only  take  llieni  there,  but 
sell  them  there.  No  issue  of  any  "War  Cry" 
in  any  language  ever  appears  that  does  uot  con- 
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llllll  ill  sxinr  I'oiiii  oi  nllicr  pliilii  ilirtM'lioMM  liy 
wlilrli  iiii\  |i('i-<i>n  run  Ictini  llii<  wiiy  iiiiil  niiuli 
Hulls  III  siilMitioii.  llllll  llii'  IIikI  iitliK  U  on  liny 
|ii  TMin  oi  xiuirly  lillM  yrl  In  il|ili(':il 

(»in'  of  llir  iiiili'si  loimmllslH  In  lOncliinil,  iiinl 
II  mini  xvliosi'  iM'rxoiiiil  iaimiiiiii'c  oI  IIic  xvnrUI 
Is  siirli  Ml  III  iiiiiUi' Ills  woiiIm  N\  oilliy  of  iilirn 
lion,  s.iys,  in  rilVninit  lo  ilir  Aiiny's  i-iliinilinij 
mill  clrv  iiliiii',  liilliii'iii'i'  ii|ioii  llir  iniisM's  "  ll  Iimh 
liiilnril  llioiisiiiiils  NvlioNi-  i'iit'ri;ii's  «oulil  liiiM' 
Im'i'H  wii'-Ii'iI  In  liip  rooin-'  iiml  iil  st\vi\  lornrrs, 

10  ilo  (III'  prMillriil  «oiU  ol  li'inliiliH,  llilii>>:, 
anil  MilniiiiUli  riiiu      ll  Iris  ilonr  inoir  lo  s|iii'iiil 

11  ixiil,  loiii'.li.  lull   v.i'iiii'iK'  •  iilliiri'   iiiiioiii;  Ilic 
lowi'-il  lliiiii  liolli  our  iinivi'i'illii's      li  i«  ciisy  In 
Mini    III   ii'i   ■  Wiir  Ctys.'   Iiiii  lis  11  loii^liiinil 
it'iiily  M'liool  of  JoiiiniilKin  liny  liiivi'  no  ilviil, 
I'licy  iirr  llir  niiliinil  ('\|iH'ssioii  of  Ilir  roininoti 
lliiili,  »  ho.  lull    for  III!'  Siilv.'ition  Aiinv,  woiiM 
■ii'ViT   liiiM'  Iriiini'il   lo  wiilr   );iiiininiilliiilly .  lo 
rvpiiss   lillnsrif    niniisrlv.   iiiiil    lo  irpoil    sur 
(liiiily    « lint    III'   si'i's.     i'lir   Aiiny    liMiiiioloi;y 
iniiy  nol  lie  ns  polislnil  iis  lliiil  of  llii'  Anidii'iin 
Cliiinli,  Imh  ii');iuiIiiI  us  ilir  ^pollllllll•o^ls  iillii- 
iiiii'i'  of    till'    iispiiiitloii   of    till'    I'lU'ltsli  poor 
lowiiiils  Mil  IiIi'mI  nil',  ll   is  oni'  of   till'   iiio'-i   ir 
iiimiKmIiIi'    llii'i'iiiy    miuI    iIcvoIIoiimI  kioxmIis   of 
our  llllll'      'riirii,  M^viiii.  ill  nuisli'  llic  Army  liiis 
iloiH'  hm'mI  lliin).'.s      'I'll  li'Mcli  rvrry  one  lo  sitl^, 
lo  Mri'iisloiu   llir   piHH'i'st  Mini  llic  most   li;iioi'iilif 
lo  till'  iiio-<t  in''|iirlliiii;  iiiiisir  of  llii'  ihiy,  to  ii'mi' 
up  in  mIiiiosI  I'vriv   villMr.r  iiii'ii  miiiI  woinrii  wlm 
will  spi'iiil  lioiii's  li'iiinint;  to  piMy  iiiiixinil  iiisini 
inriits     Mil  this  is  foiiiiiliilioli  work  wliirli  must 
not  III'  ilrsplsi'il.' 

Aiiion«:  Its  moll'  ilistiiu'tlvi'  mrllioils  of  work 
lilMV  111'  ilirlilioiii'tl  :  I  (>/>. /i-iiiV  /'(ir.((/<i,«  III 
iiililitlon  lo  till'  I'VMiini  llstif  si'ivli'i's  in  tin-  oiu'll 
llir,  (III'  Aniiv.  wlirri'vrr  priirliriililc,  Imx 
"niMirlirs."  'llic  solilli'iH  form  m  procession, 
lour  ilee;>.  If  lltcie  Ism  siitllcleiit  iiiimlier.  iiiiil  iis 
liny  iiiMicli  llicy  sluic  siini;s,  iisuMlly  lostlninw; 
or  popiilMr  liiiii'M.  i'mIcuImIciI  lo  ilireet  the  iitlcii 
lion  of  nil  lieMi'eis  to  vIImI  ii  Unions  truths  At 
the  lii'Mil  is  cMrrli'il  the  Army  iIiik.  miiiI  fre 
ipieiilly  the  iiMlioiiMl  colors  mNo  ;  ihcn  conic  Ihc 
otilci  IS  in  I'oinniMiiil,  Ihcn  Ihc  I<miiiI.  followeil  hv 
Hie  i:iiiU  Mini  llic.  'hie  iltilily  of  this  niethoil  Is 
liol  only  MliiinilMUllv  proveii  l<\  the  minilier  of 
NtrMiniiis  who  lollow  lo  llic  hiiildinn.  M 
t'lp  loom  or  iMir  vciy  frcipicnlly  heiii^  cmplicd 
liy  the  music  hut  In  huii.licils  of  InstMiiccs  the 
woiilsol  ilii'vinif^s  sunn  liMvc  hccii  iiseil  lo  the 
conversion  of  iIiom'  who  woiilil  nol  liiiNc 
liioiiijhl  Ihi'inselvcs  iinilei  iiiiy  icli'iious  iiillii 
ciicc  w  liMlcM'i,  hill  coiilil  not  III  Ip  hcMiini;  llic 
Mirril  siiii.'ini;  The  prni  iIimI  viiliii'  of  Ihis 
liioilcof  evMtii'.cli/Mlion  cMnnol  iH'over  csiiniMlcil. 
V)  lliiinl.i  ,'i  Mimic  These  MIC  iji'iMtly  owneil 
oflhvil  'I'lic  jvi'i'iilesi  cure  Is  ImIoii  lo  Keep  oiil 
from  these  Miiy  elemeiil  of  seltislmcss  or  viiln 
jjloiy  No  inemlicr  of  iiiiy  huinl  rei'ei\cs  niiy 
pMymeiil  wliMlevei .  iind  when  It  is  rcnninheii'il 
Hint  Hie  i;icMl  inM|oillv  of  Ihc  iiiiisIcImiis  never 
toiiehi'il  Mil  iiisiiumenl  liiloic  lliclr  convi'r><ioii, 
tl  Is  eviilelll  Hull  illsiiitcrcslcil  love  for  souls  1h 
the  sole  ineeiitivc  to  ii  lMli;e  Minoiinl  of  silf 
(lenvliiii  ellorl  mI  m  cost  of  much  litiicMinl  hilmr 
Miu'Ii  of  Hie  music  phiyed  hv  Hies-'  hiiinls  In 
coiiiiiosed  liy  olllcers  iind  soldiers  of  ilic  Army. 
!l.  Ih.iliiii'liri'  Tillrn  iiml  l'hr<tsiol,><iii.  Not 
only  lire  Ihc  holders  of  dllTcrciit  poNliloiis  In  Ihc 
Army  dcsii'iiMted  hy  iiillltiiiv  lilies,  Inil  most  of 
llui  mi'i'liii>;s  nrc  dcserihcd  lii  IcriiiN  dilTcrcnl  lo 
Ihimc  used  liy  nio><i  chiiit'licN.     The  curly  iiiorii 


IliK  priiyci  liicellllK  Is  "  knee  ill  ill ."  the  Suiiiliiy 
iiflciiinon  iiiceliiii',  usumIIv  ySww  to  Icsilmoiiv 
llllll  Minn  for  the  liiiicllt  oV  tile  i',odliN.s  crowd  (s 
w  "  free  miuI  eiisy  ;"  the  coinmcncciiiciil  of  tlni 
work  til  M  cily  Is  nil  "  iittiiek  "  or  "  hoiiihnid 
ilieiil."  the  liiilldliii;  used  is  frci|ili'iilly  rcfciicd 
lo  MS  "the  lliilleliijiih  I'mcIoiv,"  iI  iIimI  Iims  lieeii 
the  chiiiMctci  of  Hie  huildinn  tented,  iiiid  so  on: 
Hie  ohject  of  this  heliu'.  to  iiMiid  the  dislike  iind 
coiitcnipt  of  Hie  "  musses'  In  iiiosi  eoiinliles  lor 
cliiirches  lliiiidreds  who  do  not  iind  w.uild 
not  no  lo  cliiiicli  on  liny  iiccounl  cmii  he  found 
in  the  .Viiiiv  Inills  every  nielli  in  the  week.  Mini 
the  iiseof  idese  leiins  Inis  much  lo  do  with  Ihls. 
I  "  III  iiitiiinliiitiiitiii"  I't  i'liriiinn  /(iiiiln.  'I'licsc 
lire  iisuiilly  iirrnnnid  where  llicic  nrc  scveriil 
corps  ticnr  lonclhcr,  iiiiil  iiie  held  with  Ncvcrid 
oli|ecls  in  view  'I'lie  most  usuni  of  tinse  Is, 
In  the  Ihsl  iiliiec,  to  iiiiike  iiii  Impressloii  upon 
Ihc  piihllc  mind  ms  to  the  cvi'^tciicc  of  Hie  .\niiy 
in  Hint  cily,  niid  Ihc  success  iif  its  work,  In  the 
second,  to  cinoiiiiigc  iind  t  rente  love,  iititly,  nnd 
sollilMrlly  Minoiii;  llic  soldiers  llieiiischcs.  nnd  In 
the  Hiild,  lo  protiiolc  ll'c  ndviiiicclliclll  of 
the  loeiil  work  ncnernlly  hy  .t'lvliiK  spcciid 
prominence  lo  suuie  pnillculMi  fciiliuc.  such  ns 
the  icelnmnlloii  of  ill  iink.'iids,  the  swcniinn  i*l 
of  soldiers,  the  iiil  lodin  lii'ii  ol  snme  new  ottlcil' 
of  rnnk,  or  siiiiie  new  plnii  for  locnl  woil\.  .'i 
TfiiSliiin  lleiA.  TliiH  is  cm  I  led  on  hy  finiMlc 
otllccis  w  ho  tiike  looms  ill  ihcinosl  vicious  nnd 
ilck'.indcd  ncinhhoi  hoods  Hint  ciiii  he  found,  nnd 
live  there  They  diess  ns  iienily  ns  pos>ilile 
like  the  people  ninoiii;  w  lioiii  they  Inhoi,  nnd 
spend  liiiich  of  tlicli  tillie  III  till lodilcliii'.  the 
pispcl  of  I'hilsl  to  those  most  In  need  of  il.  hy 
tncniis  of  Ihc  >'.ospcl  of  soup  nnd  hoi  wiilci. 
'I'liey  iiiiise  Hie  sii  k  nnd  hediiddcn.  wiisli  dirlv 
childicn,  nnd  peiloiin  ninnv  kind  olhces  I'lir 
those  who  liMVc  no  oilier  helper.  'I'licN  idso 
visli  low  siiloons  nnd  dives,  nnd  ilciil  with  the 
people  lliey  Iind  there  'I  here  'ire  two  po^ls  In 
New  Voik,  the  tlisl  hnvliii;  only  hecii  cslnli 
IKIii  ll  n  few  inonlhs  Thi  ollleeis  Imvc  iivcr. 
lined  nhoiil  live  in  niiiiihei,  liiil  In  lliiil  lliiie  tlicv 
linvc  vlsjlid  nhoiil  ■'..Mill  fnliiilies.  iiidepeiidentlv 
of  \  Istis  lllMlIc  lo  llllll \  id llllls.       Till  y     llMM'  llMll  M 

I'r.rAi'  iiiniilnn  loi  two  Ol  thiee  nioiilhs,  nt  w  lileh 
1,700  cliildlcii  hnvc  hi  en  iiiiisid.  fed.  wiislied. 
Mild  I,  Iciided  to  diirlnn  the  dny  while  Iheir 
niolheiswcic  out  nt  work.  II.  T/ii  Ixisi'iir  Wmi. 
This  Is  cMirled  on  very  snecessfnlly  liy  the 
.Viniy,  the  llnures  coni|iMiinn  vciy  fiivoinhly 
with  those  of  other  oriiiinl/nllous  In  \IcIoiIm 
nnd  other  ,Vus|iMllnii  colonies  the  Army  re 
ccIm's  nmnls  of  money  foi  this  speclnl  hlnliih 
of  woiiv  In  Hie  rnlled  Sillies  llieie  lire 
lloniis  III  (itniid  Itniiids  nnd  Snii  l''riiiicisi'o 
1  I'/ii  l'ii.*iii  ijiili  Work.  This  hinneh  deiiU 
w  illi  crlmiii'ils  w  hen  they  hnvc  jnll,  nnd.  wlieic 
till'  iiilHioillies  llic  siilllilinlh  s\  iiipnllictlc, 
while  they  nie  prisoners.  It  Inis  hern  most 
colispjciioiisly  siiccessliil  In  ,\iisltiiliM.  .South 
.Milcn.  Iiidlii.  nndCiylon  The  colony  of  Nie 
lorln  nivrs  nil  iinniinl  y.\n\\{  of  iiioiii  y  iilso  In 
help  Ihls  form  ol  Inhoi.  nnd  Ihc  Minister  of  the 
Intel  lor  n-'ve  the  olllci  i  in  i  lininc  of  It,  ( 'oloiiel 
Itniker,  n  liiosi  eoliiplhiieiiliil  \  lellci  Iclitv  liit; 
to  Ihc  viiliie  of  IliU  Work  lo  llic  Sliilc.  whin  he 
reliiiiiedio  l'!ni'lillid  lopiish  It  foiwiild  Ihel'i'. 
\\  Kiinheili'v,  III  Soiilli  ,\fiii'n,  llieic  is  ipilte  ll 
Utile  corps  of  SmIviiiIoiiIsIs  mihoiij;  the  pi  Isoiieis, 
w  ho  liMVe  licen  "  siived"  thioiinh  the  cM'illoim 
of  the  .\rinv  olllcers,  .\l  (oloinho.  In  Ceylon, 
the  prison  nnic  olllcers  nre  f'.iinlshcd  wltli  lists 
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<>l'   tli(>  iH'lMdni'iH  li'iniiiK  |i>i1,  will)  |iiirlli'iiliUN 
iiliiMil    lliriii   mill   llirlr  olVtiin  .m  I'im  ^iiIiIuik  r  In 

lIl'lllllIK   Willi  llll'lll 

Tlu'  lunlln  111'  llu'  Aiiii,\  U  III!'  pin II w  "  llloHil 
mill  I'Mic."  (Ill'  liiiiiu'r  woiil  ii'IciiIiih;  In  llir 
IiIiiimI  i<r  CIii'ImI.  mill  llii'  liilln  li>  llii<  llro  of  llii' 
lliily  lll»ii»(.  '{'Ill'  i'\|irr>iNliiii  hiiN.  Imwcvrr, 
inllli'  llllii  fl'('i|lli'lil  nil-  KM  nil  lliljrillvc, 
(•>t|iii|iil|y  III  iclrniui'  Inllir  I'Mii^  I'f  llii'  Aniiv, 
iiKril  iIikUi'Ii.  siiiiit.  mill  Wl'lllrli  iilinill  il-i  tlii' 
"  I  111  II II I  mill  Kill'  I 'oil  us  ■■  Tlil-i  ilu'  ri  insist  1  nl' 
II  rilni'iiin  lli'lil  vvllli  It  Mill'  Imiili'i'  In  llii' 
iiiilii'  III'  till'  It'll  Is  a  vrlliiw  sim  liriirlnn  llir 
wnl'ils  "  llliiiiit  iiml  I'lii',  '  mill  ilsiiiill>  llii'  iiiiiii 
lii'i  III  llir  liir.'il  riir|is  In  Ilir  In  lilui  \  Tills 
lliiU  is  innlmlily  llii'  nnl.V  riisi«M  In  llii'  wmlil 
iliiil  Mil's  iil'ii'i  iiIkIiIIiiII.  mill  In  nil  kliiils  nl' 
wrmlnr.  lull  iliiv  iiiul  iili'.lil.  siiiiiiiii'i  niiil 
«  llilri.  llii'sc  nilms  mi'  li'iiillnn  Ilii'  snMlirs  uf 
till'  Aiin\  nil  iiiiinil  tin'  winlil  mil  In  llir 
slii'cis  mill  liluliwiivs  mill  liywiiVM  nl  llii'lr  I'llli's 
Mi'Uliu:  llii'  Insl.  mill  iiilvci'tlNinK  llii'  Hiilviilinn 
.'I'  tinil 

rilis  lull  r  Hiininim'V  wnlilil  iml  lie  riiin|ilrli' 
wllliiiiil  n  11  I't'ii'liri'  In  tlii'  liilc  .Mis  (Jiiniiil 
llnnlli.  ill  iiimi\  lrs|ii'i'ls  llii'  liinsl  irnimUMlili' 
iMHiimi  111  till'  ti'llliirv.  Sill'  illril  nl'  I'Mliri'l  nil 
Oilnliir  (III.  IHIHI,  iil'lrr  I wn  Mills'  llliii'ss  l''nr 
Inilv  ynirs  s|ii<  jmil  liri'ii  sinli  mi  liis|i|ii'i,  inin 
IMinlnii.  I'liiiiisi'llni.  mill  lii'l|iiiii'i'l  us  1 1  lulls  In  I  lie 
Inl  111  li'W  liirii.  I'illii'i  |iiililli' nr  pilviili'.  In  |iiis 
srss  Sill'  n  ris  Mil  rlni|iii'iil  |Mi'iii'lii'i'.  mi  iililr  ml 
Mil  llir.  II  mini  ii'rii\  liiilni.'.  i'\|iniii'iil  nl  ilnrliliii', 
mill  mi  illii'riisiiiK  wnikri'  linlli  wlllivniii'  mill  |ii'ii 
nil  lu'liiill  nl  till'  rmisi'  niul  tlir  ni>\mil/iillnii 
lliiil  sill'  mill  tilt'  (Irni'i'iil  liiiil  sn  iniiili  iit  lii'mt. 
Iln  H'iisiiiil;ifj  iinwi'i's  wi'ii'  ili'Vi'lnpi'il  In  ii 
iriiiml>iililr  ilriini'.  mill  lirr  I'nri'sh'.lil.  Niiiinil 
{iiiIkiiii'iiI.  mill  iiliniisl  iini'tiiiu;  iiii'iiiiil  instlm  Is 
liiiiili'  lin  liilinis  III  till'  I'lililnrt  lis  viiliiiilili'  In 
III!'  Aiinv  us  lin  srnnniis,  siu'i'ilns.  uinl  will 
lliK><  in  |illlilli'  llrr  riinriiii  tnnk  |ilui  r  nil  llii' 
Idlll  nl  lli'lnlii'i'.  mill  till'  iil'li'i  linnli  |iii'\lii||s  iin 
Irwri  linn  llll.tXH)  |u'isiiiis  i'mIIhiiiI  In  tlii'  >;ii'mI 
lil|<|inillniiii'  Uninvil  ill  I  .ninlnii  us  (  l|)  lii|iiu,  tnr 
lii'i  I'liiii'iul  soivlii'  On  till'  tnlliuvlni'.  iluv  Iln- 
slni'ls  wi'io  Inillvi'  liillrstliinni'.i'il  with  |irn|i|ii, 
llllllli'  lii'iM^  rniii|ili<li'l\  M|s|ii'nilril,  wlillr  Ili'l 
inlllli,  Inllnwril  li\  Iwii  nl  tliii'i'  |l  Ulsmiil 
nllliil'..  VMIs  liniiii'  In  llii'  ri'iiHliiy ,  it  \\  U' 
ilniiliilcss  inuliilv  llinni;ili  lirr  |ii'isniml  inllni'ini' 
mill  r\mii|il!' Iliul  w  Iml  iiiiiy  lir  ciillril  li'iiiiilii 
iniiiislry  lius  lii'i'ii  sn  |ii'iinillirlill\  liriiiii;lit  In 
llii'  riniit  ill  till'  Aniiy,  mill  llnil  inmiy  nllirinr 
lis  ilistlni'tlvi'  I'l'iililH's  lii'i'iinii'  iim  1  nl'  its  sys 
li  III  In  Uililllii'll  In  nil  till'  lillini  li'li'llt'il  In, 
slir  liiniii'.lil  li|i  u  I'millly  nl'  I'it'lll  I'lillilri'ii, 
I'MI  V  nlli'iil   will  nil  is  I'll  1(111'.' ''I  i  I'  •  I"'  WnlU  nl'  till' 

Siilviilliiii  Aniiv  In  smiii'  Iniin.  nil  nl'  tin  in  ii'\ 
ii'|il  mil',  wlmliiis  liri'ii  mi  invullil    liniii  i  liiM 
linnill     ililniiiiliti     |i|'iiinlni'lll     |iiis|l  iniis     in     llir 
.\lllM 

.\  i'nilnli!lil  iillrr  Mis.  Ilnntli'sili'iitli  M|i|iriiiril 
till'  tJi'lii'liil's  linnk.  "  III  |)mkrs|  Kiii'ImiiiI  mill 
till'  Wiiy  nm  "  (;i;ii  |i|i  \  Tin.  Hist  iilitlnn  wus 
Miilil  ill  lliii'i'  linins.  mill  It  |iiiii|iii nl  u  tirnnii' 
ilmis  sriisiillmi  iliinii^Jiniil  tin'  wnllil.  I'liis 
v\  us  lii'rmisi' It  I  nntulnril  ii  'ii  Ihmiii'  Inr  ilriilliiu; 
with  nil  fninis  nl'  sm'inl  rvii  tlinl,  ullliniii.;li 
uiumitli'  ill  its  srn|ii'.  si'i'iiii'il  |ii  iirllriilili'  ns 
niillliiK  I'inlli  II  ninti  w  lin  liml  Hiirli  ri  Inn  r  nl  Ills 
ilis|insiil  lis  Mill  Sulviilliill  .Vriliy  wllliwhirli  In 
riiri\  Ii  nut.  Tin'  linnk  unrs  nii  tin'  slmlUim 
inlrillntlnll  Hint  im  ss  tlinil  10  |irr  iiiil  nf  llii' 
)Hi|>uliMli>ll  of  I'liii'lmiil  Is  In  It  rlnnlilc  innilltlnn 


nf  vlii'.  |illlllirl|sni.  nr  I  rlllli'.  rnllllllii;  wliiil  till' 
(irili'inl  I'lills  till' "  Siilnin  Ti'i'il  'I'riilli"  .Vfti'l 
Hivinv.  si'Vi'inl  i'lin|ilris  In  K[rii|ililr  ilisi  rl|itiiiii 
111  till'  rninlillnii  nl  illlVi'M'tlt  ilnssi'i  nl'  llii'sr 
|irn|i|i',  It  is  shiiw  II  llint  niiy  srlii'ini'  llirit  will  lii' 
nf  miy  |nrnimn'iil  ni'  |iini'liinl  snv  li  i'  iiiiisi 
I'liililiilii'  wllliln  llsi'll'  nil  nl'  till'  rnllnwilin 
I'ssi'iiilnis  (."  Wlii'ir  n  iiinii  Is  In  his  lurscni 
rliriiinsinnri's  lii'iniisi'  nl'  his  nwn  rlimiirti'i, 
Inllili'iii'i's  niiisi  111'  liiniii;lil  In  lunr  iilmn  liliii 
tliiil  will  i'liuni;i'  llinl  rlimniti'i .  {'•)  NVIii'ii'  n 
iiinii  is  in  Ilinsi' (■iniinisininrs  I'lllii'i  nllnni'lliri 
nr  pnitly  llimm'.li  iin  Innll  nl  Ills  nwn.  tlinsii 
I'ltriinislmiri's  iiinsi  li.-  iiinilltli'il  (.'»  'I'lu' 
si'lii'iiii'  niiist  III'  Init'.i'  riimi^li  In  rniii'  with  mi 
evil  nf  sinli  i.i.irnl  niniinlliiili'  [ih  It  niiisl  ln' 
|ii'riiiniii'nt  i' )  It  iiiiist  lu'  liiiinnllnti'ly  |>riir 
tii'iilili'  l./'l  It  lllllMt  lint  ili'innrull/i' tlinsii  wliiiiii 
It  silks  tn  lirlli'lll  [;/)  It  lllilsl  nut  lii'lli'lll  niii' 
rinss  liv  injiiilll).;  minlllri  Till'  Jilnii  srt  Inilli 
ill  till'  linnk  llli'i'ls  nil  tlirsi'  iiri'ils,  ninl.  spiink- 
llU!  Iiinnilh  .  rniislsis  nl'  lllii'i'  |iuiis  tlio  'City 
( 'ninny.  "  I  111'  "  l''nnn  ('lllllll^ .  "  niiil  tlio  '  Ovi-r 
till'  Sin  I 'ninny."  'I'lii'  lli'si  nl'  llii'sr  Is  ti-nlh  n 
innililnntinn  nl'  si'vi  rnl  iikViniii"  nnw  in  nillvi' 
npi'inlinll.  mill  llint  lllivr  lii'i'li  wniki'il  sinri'ss 
I'lllly  I'm  Inlii'.i'l  HI  sliniti'l  |irilni|s.  I'llii'l' 
nillniii;  llii'sr  mi'  tlir  {'"nnil  mill  SInlli  r  ilrpnts, 
w  lull' siippi'i.  Iiiil,  liii'iiklust,  II  Snlvntlnli  ,\iiiiy 
liii'riiiii',,  mill  I'nrllll'rs  Inr  w  nsliliu;  run  In- nli 
lilini'il  Inl  riulil  ii'iils  Tlii'si'  pini  rs  nlT  srlf 
Niippni lliu',.  mill  lint  nsslsii'il  liy  i  limity,  I'virpl 
piissllily  III  till'  inntli'i  nl  llir  tlisl  rxpnisi'  nf 
ultrriiiLi  Iniililln^s  niiil  llttim;  tlii'tii  up  I'm  this 
.spi'i'lnl  piiipnsi',  llic  l.ulini  l''nrliiiy.  w  liiii' 
Iriiipmniy  wmk  run  lin  nlvill  llinsi'  w  lllllii;  tn 
tin  il,  mill  till'  l.nlinr  llnirmi  I'm  plinliu'  riii 
plnvi'is  niiil  liilimi'is  ill  rmnniiinirnllnn  with 
I'lii'll  nllirl.  Till' Hrsi'iir  Wmk  ninl  llir  I'llsnii 
k'.nti'  lliifjnilr  wmilil  ilmilillrss  nlsn  lir  ilimiiii'ls 
)iy  whirli  iiiniiv  liiiliv  lilinils  wniilil  rrnili  tin' 
(ily  t'nlmiy.  I''iiilii  llir  City  (ninny  llir  liiriii 
lii'i's  nil'  Irmisl'iiri'il  in  llin  l''niin  nr  Cmintry 
Cnlnliy.  mill  linni  llii'iiri'  In  llii<  Ovir  Srn 
Cnlmiy.  'I'lii'ii'  mi'  inuiiy  ilrtnlls  rnnni'rlnl 
w  Itli  till'  pinii  lliiit  run  nnly  In'  nmni'il  lii'ii'  llii< 
llmisrhnlil  Siilvn!.;r  IliU'inli'.  tlir  I'linr  Mnli's 
Mi'trnpnli' in  kliiil  nf  I'.lmltli'il  ti'liriiiinl  hniisi' 
mil  \i\  Snlvnlliiiilst>.l.  tlir  lliiii'mi  fur  lliulliu'. 
Iiisl  priiph'.  Iniliisliinl  si  liiinls,  iisyliiins  I'm' 
nimnl  liiiiiilirs,  ninilil  snlinrlinn  vlllnui's,  n  pnni' 
iiimi's  l.miiv  llrmiih  m  Ni'Wpmt  I'm  tin'  lii'inlll 
nf  till'  Inlinlillnnls  nf  rily  slums,  n  pnnr  iiinn's 
linnk,  mill  I'vrti  n  inntiitnmilnl  Iniirnii  t)r 
ininsr  I'vi'iy  ili'tnll  nf  Ihi'  w  Imh'  si  hi'ini'  is  to 
111"  wmkril  liy  Snivniimilsls.  nml  lliiniu;li  llii' 
whnli'  linnk  lis  Ihiniit'.h  thr  w  linli'  pimi  Ihr 
(lini'inl  I'linlinnnlly  irinlinls  tin'  iruilii  tlint  his 
Hii|i<  li'llmni'  fill  siii'i  I'ss  Is  nil  (iml  mill  Ililil 
nlniii'.  mill  tlinl  tlii'sr  vnliinis  srhi'iilrs  nii'  nlil\ 
ili'\  isril  IIS  niiikllijj  it  I'lislrf  fur  ri'i  Inin  prnlilr  In 
lliiil  mill  n  tniii  snlvnllmi  'I'lir  "l''miir  iinil 
'  (  Kit  Sin  '  I  nlnlllrs  uii'  still  In  tlii<  fiitiirr  ,Vi 
Ihi'inili'f  till'  linnk  till'  (IrinrnI  i  sHinnti's  thr 
Niiin  iii'i'ili'il  to  pill  till'  w  linir  srlntiii'  Intn 
wnlklllit  nlili'l  lis  IIm'  niillinn  ilnlllUs.  Iiiit  tliul 
linlf  u  nillllmi  wmilil  \h-  siiltlriml  In  sinit  It  Ot 
tills  Intti'i  nnimint  llir  InU'.rsI  pnit  wiis  I'lvrli  nr 
prmniscil  iHlnir  (  Inisiiniis  I'l'w  w  hn  Iium' 
miv  inliiniiti'  kimw  Irilfi' nf  thr  Aiiii\  llsrlf.  Iin 
splill.  illsi  Ipliiii.  mill  till'  inrn  nml  wmni'ii  of 
w  limn  ll  Is  niinpnsi'il.  run  liiixr  niiy  ilmilit  itN 
In  llir  iilllniuli'  siiii'i'ssfnl  I'Mi'iiiimi  nf  III!'  phin. 
lllthmiKli,  nf  rmiisi'.  In  iripnt  nf  tllili',  llillrh 
will    lU't'CMNurlly  ilrpriiil    iipmi    I  hi'   mnmiiil  of 
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money  forthcominp;  from  outside  its  ranks. 
The  poverty  of  the  Army  itself  is,  while  a  source 
of  weakness  in  some  respects,  an  tulvanlage  in 
others,  as  it  either  excliules  selfseekiug  or 
ambitious  people  altogether,  or  speedily  drives 
them  out  if  they  do  manage  to  get  in  for  a 
time.  Among  the  many  "  credentials,"  as  the 
General  calls  them,  that  the  Army  can  present 
in  order  to  iiistify  its  being  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  plan  are:  1.  Its  willingness  to 
do  it.  3.  Its  reliance  upon,  and  experience  of, 
the  power  of  God.  3.  The  wonders  that  God 
has  wrought  by,  for,  and  in  it  in  all  countries 
where  it  works.  4.  Its  acquaintance  with,  and 
past  experience  in,  discipline  exercised  both 
within  itself  and  over  others.  5.  The  extent 
and  universality  of  the  Army.  6.  The  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  otHcers  of  the 
Army  have  had  considerable  experience  of  tlie 
outer  world  before  reaching  their  present  posi- 
tions. 7.  The  fact  that  among  the  otticers  are 
to  be  fouiul  men  and  women  representing 
probably  every  trade,  profession,  and  industrial 
occui)ation,  who  can  bring  their  practical  ex- 
perience to  bear  upon  all  such  present  or  future 
details  of  the  scheme  as  tliey  may  be  pei-sonally 
conversant  with.  Some  idea  of  the  tremendous 
inlluence  that  this  new  .scheme  is  likel}*  to  i>ro- 
duce  upon  tlie  world  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  General  Booth — a  man  given  to  care- 
fully weighing  his  worils— has  declared  publich' 
that  should  it  be  carried  out  in  England,  in 
twenty  years'  time  there  would  not  be  a  man  or 
■woman  in  the  land  willing  to  viork  for  whom 
there  woidd  not  be  employment.  We  close 
this  sketch  with  two  testimonies  to  the  success 
and  value  of  the  oiH'rations  of  the  Army  from 
sources  of  a  diametrically  opposite  character. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews" 
writes: 

'■I  remember,  as  it  were  but  yesterday,  a 
remark  made  to  me  by  a  leading  freethinker 
and  eminent  politician  when  we  were  discussing 
the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  before  its 
immense  development  over  sea  had  more  than 
begun.  ■  We  have  all  been  on  the  wrong  tack, ' 
he  said,  emphatically,  'and  the  result  is  that 
the  whole  of  us  have  less  to  show  for  our  work 
than  that  one  man.  Booth."  'Whom  do  you 
call  "we"?  I  asked.'  'Oh,  we  children  of 
light,'  he  said,  laughing;  '  Herbert  Spencer, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Frederic  Harrison,  and  the 
rest  of  )is  who  have  spent  our  lives  in  endeavor- 
ing to  dispel  superstition,  and  to  bring  in  a  new 
cm  ba.sed  upon  reason  and  education  and  en- 
lightened self-interest.  But  this  man  Booth  has 
produced  more  effect  upon  this  generation  than 
all  of  us  put  together.'  I  suppose  1  must  have 
seemed  pleased,  for  he  went  on  hastily,  '  Don't 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  is  his  religion 
that  has  helped  him.  Not  in  the  least.  That 
is  a  mere  drivelling  superstition.  What  has 
enabled  him  to  do  this  work  is  his  appeal  to 
the  social  nature  in  man.  He  lias  evoked  the 
potent  sentiment  of  brotherhood.  He  has 
grouped  together  human  beings  in  associations, 
which  make  them  feel  that  they  are  no  longer 
alone  in  the  world,  but  that  tliey  have  many 
brethren.  That  is  the  secret  of  what  he  has 
done— that,  and  not  his  superstition,  which  is 
oulv  a  minus  iiuanlity.'" 

iMien,  to  go  from  the  atheistic  extreme  to  the 
organ  of  the  High-Church  party  in  the  Anglican 
Establishment,  we  find  the  "Church  Times" 
saying,  only  last  3Iay: 
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"When  we  compare  the  so-called  'Catholic 
advance '  of  the  Pope  in  England  with  the 
Salvationist  advance  of  the  other  international 
counnander,  the  General,  in  England  and  all 
the  world,  the  Pope  has  to  be  content  with  a 
very  much  lower  place.  What  a  verv  poor 
story  is  the  glowing  chronicle  of  the  '  'hiblet  ' 
in  comparison  with  the  glowing  chronicle  of 
the  'War  Cry.'  In  the  vulgar  and  imposing 
category  of  mere  quantity  the  Pojie  lags  far 
behind  the  Genera..  In  the  spiritual  category 
of  quality,  if  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  be 
especially  the  Ccmmionweallh  of  the  Poor,  the 
victories  of  the  General  are  more  stupendously 
brilliant  in  every  waj'  than  the  triumphs  at- 
tributed by  the  '  Tablet '  to  the  last  two  Popes. 
None  are  more  ready  to  do  honor  than  we  are 
to  the  devotion  of  so  many  Roman  clergy  and 
sisters  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  They"  have 
done,  as  Calvinists  and  Methodists  have  done, 
much/oj"  the  piwr.  But  the  Pope  caiuiot  boast 
in  his  'Tablet's'  triumi)h-song,  as  the  General 
can  boast  in  his  '  War  Cry,' that  he  has  done- 
almost  everything  for  the  poor  by  the  poor." 

On  Friday,  the  aotli  January,  18!)1.  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  London,  General  l$ooth  luiblicly 
signed  a  deed  of  trust  for  the  half-ndllion  dol- 
lars above  referred  to.  He  was  inaugurated  as 
director-general,  but  can  make  no  change  in 
the  provisions  of  the  deed  without  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  a  consultative  committee  of 
which  he  controls  or  nominates  oidy  six  mem- 
bers. The  other  twelve  are  nomiinittd  in  pairs 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  President 
of  the  W'eslcyan  Society,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  the  Attorney-General,  aiul  the 
Chairman  of  the  London  Count}-  Co\incil,  all 
of  whom  can,  if  they  choose,  serve  on  the  com- 
nnttee  themselves. 

Ntiiiiiiraii^,  a  conuuercial  centre  of  great 
importance,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sainarang 
River,  Java.  Population,  (iO, 000,  including  many 
Chinese.  iMission  station  of  the  Netherlands 
Missionary  Society  (1840);  280  church-mem- 
bers.    Ermelo  .Missionary  Society  (1857). 

$>uiiil»alpiir,  a  district  in  the  chief  comniis- 
siouership  of  the  Central  Provinces,  India.  The 
town  of  the  same  nanu'  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  JIahanuddi,  which  duruig  the 
rainj-  season  becomes  a  mill-brook,  but  at  other 
times  is  a  small  stream  tifty  yards  wide.  The 
population  of  the  district  (1881)  was  l,05.-),960. 
Mission  station  of  the  Genend  IJaptist  Jlission- 
ary  Society.  A  very  encouraging  work  among 
the  Kols  is  being  carried  on,  and  there  are  in 
the  town  and  district  1  chapel,  55  chun  h-nieni- 
bers,  39  day  scholars,  and  35  Sunday-scholars. 

$inmon,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South 
Pacilic,  14  in  number.  Area,  1,701  Miu:ir(> 
miles.  The  lu'incipal  islands  and  the  popula- 
tion of  each  are:  Upolu,  30,000;  Savaii,  l^.ottO; 
and  Tutuila,  3,750.  The  climate  is  equable  and 
jileasiuit.  Rain  falls  thro\igliout  the  year,  and 
ui  January,  February,  and  March  heavy  storms 
with  rain  are  frequent. 

At  the  conference  at  Berlin  in  1880,  between 
the  powers  of  Girat  Britain,  Gcrmiuiy,  and  the 
United  States,  an  act  was  signed  (June  14iln  by 
which  t'le  neutrality  of  the  islaiuls  was  guaran- 
teed, (iiid  the  riglits  of  the  citizens  of  the  three 
signntory  powers  were  declared  to  be  e(|ual  iu 
respect  to  trade,  residence,  and  personal  pro. 
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tection.  Samoa  is  governt'd  by  a  kiug,  whose 
indepeiideiice  was  vecogni/ed,  aud  he  was  re- 
stored to  power  November  9lh,  188J),  and  the 
natives  are  left  in  iiossession  of  their  right  to 
elect  the  king  aud  legislate  according  to  their 
own  customs.  A  supreme  court  is  established, 
to  be  presided  over  by  one  juilge,  the  chief- 
justice  of  Samoa,  wh „•  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
three  powers,  or,  in  case  of  disagreement, by  the 
King  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  To  thi.s  court 
must  be  referred  all  civil  suits  concerning  real 
property  in  Samoa,  aud  rights  atlecting  tlie 
same;  all  civil  suits  of  any  kind  between  natives 
and  foreigners,  or  between  foreigners  of  differ- 
ent nationalities;  all  crimes  conunitted  by 
natives  against  foreigners,  or  comndtted  by  such 
foreigners  as  are  not  subject  to  consular  juris- 
diction. 

Tlie  natives  are  Polynesians,  one  of  the  finest 
races  iu  the  Pacilic.  The  men  are  above  the 
average  height,  with  straight,  well-rounded 
limbs  and  erect  bearing.  The  women  are  slight, 
synjmetrical,  and  graceful  in  their  movements. 
The  iidiabiiants  of  the  islands  are  now  all  nomi- 
nally-tUuislians — Protestants  aud  Koman  Cath- 
olics. Nearly  all  the  children  of  over  seven 
years  of  age  can  read  and  write,  and  so  can 
most  of  the  adults.  The  Bible  has  been  trans- 
lated aud  printed.  Mission  work  is  carried  on 
by  the  L.  M.  S.,  with  stations  in  Tutuila,  Man- 
na, Upolu,  Savaii,  Tokelau,  Ellice  and  Gilbc.L 
groups;  7  missionaries,  0  missionaries'  wives, 
175  native  helpers.  The  B.  F.  B.  S.  have  a 
depot  on  Navigator's  Island. 

fiiHilloii  Version.— The  Samoan  belongs 
to  tlie  Polynesian  languages,  and  is  spoken  in 
Navigator's  Island  by  about  40,000  people. 
The  gospel  was  first  conveyed  to  its  shores  by 
the  Kev.  John  AVilliaiiis  "  and  Uev.  Charles 
BarlT  of  the  Lond<>n  .Missionary  Society.  The 
tirst  portion  of  the  Scriptures  which  wa.s"  |>rinted 
was  the  Gospel  of  .lolin,  in  1841,  and  in  1846-50 
the  entire  New  Testament  was  comiileled  at  the 
mission  press  at  Samoa.  In  184!)-.")0  a  second 
and  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  con- 
sisting of  ir),0<)0  copies,  was  published  at 
London  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Swii'ty.  In  18.m  the  Old  Testament  was  print<'d 
at  the  mission  press,  and  in  1801  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  lO.OtM)  copies  of  the  entire  Bible,  with 
marginal  references,  was  published  at  London, 
under  the  Uev.  Dr.  Turner.  In  1808  an  edition 
of  .'i.OOO  copies  of  the  New  Tesiameni  and 
Psalms  in  large  type  was  published  at  London; 
and  a  thoroughly  revi.sed  edition  of  the  entire 
Bible,  prepared  by  the  Revs.  (J.  Pratt,  Henry 
Nisbet,  Dr.  Turner,  and  A.  W.  Murray  was 
published,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Turu'er,  at 
London,  in  \S~'i.  The  edition,  which  was  stereo- 
tjped,  consisted  of  15,000  copies.  A  third  edi- 
tion, still  further  improved,  corrected  in  about 
1,378  places,  was  issued  again  under  the  c.'ue  of 
Dr.  '1  inner,  at  London,  and  in  188(5  another 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  small  .size  was  issued  at 
the  same  iilace  and  by  the  same  editor.  Up  to 
March  illst,  1880,  75  037  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  disposed  of. 

(Specimen  verse.    .lohn  3:  16.) 

Aua  ua  Toapea  lava  ona  alofa  mai  o  le  Atua 
I  le  lalolagi,  ua  ia  au  mai  al  lona  Atalli  e 
loatasl,  iDa  ia  le  fano  se  tasi  e  faatuatua  ia  te 
li^  a  ia  maua  e  ia  le  ola  e  faavavau. 


Sumogitiuii  Veritioii.— The  Samogitian 
belongs  to  the  Lithuanic  branch  of  the  Aiyan 
family  of  languages,  and  is  spoken  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Kovno,  Russia.  In  1816  the  Bible  So- 
ciety published  at  St.  Petersburg  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  made  l)y  the  Bishop  of 
Samogitia,  Prince  Giedrayti.  In  1866  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  at  Wihia  and  Ber- 
lin, aud  in  1885  a  revised  cditiou  of  the  same. 
Up  to  date  5.200  copies  have  been  disposed  of. 

(Specimen  verse.    John  3  :  16.) 

ftefii  tait)o  tSiciDaS  niinilii'io  rinicta,^  log  6unu  fawo 

toicnglniufl  biW:^  IDaiit  ricfn<lrna6,  (urS  ing  ji  tif,  nt 

prajutu,  bct'turctii  (tm,i!nci  giivata. 

Samokov,  a  city  of  Bulgaria,  European 
Turkey.  Climate  temperate.  Population  chiefly 
Bulgarians,  though  there  are  some  Greeks, 
Turks,  Albanians,  etc.  Its  position  is  (piile 
elevated,  and  the  climate  very  healthy.  Mission 
.station  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (1869);  4  missionaries 
and  wives,  2  other  ladies,  24  native  helpers, 
10  out-stations,  3  churches,  347  church-mem- 
bers,  1  theological  seminary,  20  students,  7 
schools. 

KaniNOon,  a  city  on  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey, 
"W  miles  east  of  Constantinople.  Population, 
»  .'-kish,  Greek,  and  Armenian.  It  is  the  port 
thn.  igli  which  pas.ses  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  between  Constantinople  and  northern  and 
eastern  Asia  Minor.  A  carriage  road  has  been 
built  connecting  it  with  all  the  mission  stations 
of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Turkey  missions, 
except  Erzroom.  and  the  missionaries  for  those 
stations  as  a  rule  pass  through  it.  It  is  very 
malarious,  and  continued  residence  has  been 
impracticable  for  the  missionaries.  There  is  a 
native  church  under  the  care  of  the  Marsovan 
station. 

KHiiiiilk«>tH  (Chamarlakota),  a  town  of 
Jladins,  India,  in  the  Godaveri  district,  7  miles 
north  of  Cocanada.  Mis.sion  station  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Council,  which 
has  out-stations  in  7  villages,  presided  over  by  1 
missionary.  Tliere  are  in  the  mission  district 
41  scholars,  104  communicants. 

KuiidcrN,  ]VIurMliull  D.,  b.  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  July  3d,  18'.23;  graduated  at 
Williams  College  1846;  Auburn  'I'heological 
Seminary  1851  ;  ordained  at  Williamstown; 
sailed  as  a  missionary  of  tlie  A.  1$.  C.  F.  M.,  for 
Ceylon,  Octolier  31.st,  1851.  In  1868  Mrs.  San- 
ders died,  and  the  nc.\t  year  he  returned  to  the 
United  Stales.  After  laboring  to  raise  funds 
for  a  college  in  Ceylon,  he  re-embarked  with 
his  second  wife  Jlay  lOtli.  1871.  In  apparently 
good  health  when  lie  arrived,  he  died  of  apo- 
ple.vy  August  29th,  only  eiglit  days  after  liis 
arrival  at  Balticoita.  Mr.  De  Rienier  says: 
"The  loss  of  any  two  other  men  would  not 
have  crippled  and  involved  matters  as  the  loss 
of  Brother  Sanders  ilocs.  He  was  our  strong 
tower.  We  thought  him  eipial  to  anj'  burden. 
Then  the  starling  of  the  college  was  looked 
upon  as  tlie  »ummum  bonum  for  our  field  of 
labor.  Our  standard-bearer  has  fallen.  He 
was  atlmirably  adapted  to  mission  work.  lie 
laid  indomitable  energy  and  foresiglit  to  arrange 
for  his  labor  far  in  the  future.  He  was  a  moilel 
of  promptness  and  precision,  as  dependent  upon 
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hit  WMlcli  us  upon  liis  fi'i'l.  1li<  viMiicd  wlili 
lmp|>_v  I'lVci'l  I'vcrv  I'liniily  of  his  out  stiilioiis, 
spriikiiin  a  wold  willi  I'vciy  pcixoii  wIk'  sIiowciI 
tiiiv  iiiii'icsi  in  (  liiisiiiinilv  "  I'r,  lliisiinits 
.siiys:  "1  liiivc  liccn  inlitniilcly  nssociiili'ii  willi 
him  for  rijtlilccn  ynirs,  in  niissioniny  work, 
iiiiil  have  always  loiinil  liini  a  ci'nial  I'onipanion, 
an  I'lllcii'iil  I'o  laboitT.  lie  was  s\sliMnalii'  in 
Ills  plai'.s,  prompt  in  inniinc  a;  poinlmcnN, 
n\osl  perse vrri 111!  in  his  laliois,  nil  easily  de 
lerred    by   olistaeles.    nor   I'asilv    il'seoiirajieil 
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i'in-ii  ii\  iMi.Non  ITS,  iiiii  rn'»o\  ii'seoui  a^eu . 
Ill-  possessed  largely  I  he  eonllilenei  and  allee 
ion  of  the  native  Chrislians.  am!  the  -espeel  of 
the  healhen  The  I rainin.i:  school,  o\er  whieli 
he  presided  with  ureal  elUeieney  for  many 
years,  will  feel  his  death  dieply." 

Nilll«l«»\vil)  , a  very  aneieni  town  in  AraUaii. 
I,t>\ver  llnrma,  on  the  Sandoway  Uiver,  IT) 
miles  from  its  month.     Climate,  exeept  in  town 

t)roper.  imheallhy,  o\\  inir  to  maiii;rove  swamps, 
'opniation.  l.atw,  chins,  Kemmees,  other  hill 
Irilies.  Ilnrmans,  .Viakanese.  ele.  I,aiiu;iiaui', 
lliirmese  Heliuions,  Itnddliism,  MosUniisni, 
demon  worshi|i.  Hefore  the  I'eun  pioviiiee  of 
Mnrma  w.as  tid»en  liy  the  Kiiirlisli,  Sandoway 
was  the  headipiarters  of  the  Ilassrin  Suaii  Karen 
mission,  ami  thonsamis  wimc  liapli/ed  tliere. 
Mission  si'ilion  Aini'iieMii  Haptisi  Missioiniry 
I'idon  (l''^''<'>);  I  missionary  and  wil'e,  1  other 
lady,  "J.'i  native  helpers,  II  out  stations,  II 
chiirehes,  'i'M  limrch  iiieiiiherst,  ;t  .seliools,  I'Jtl 
KchoJMrs. 

Nllll  I'VrillllUlo,  u  town  in  Triiuilad,  West 
Indies,  on  the  west  coast,  sonth  of  Coma. 
Mission  station  of  the  rreshyK-riait  Clinn-h  in 
Canada;  I  missiointry,  I  female  missionary.  1 
native  pastor,  'i  otin'r  helpers.  To\it  stations' V.'(tl 
comninni<'ants,  IH  schools,  S77  ."cholars  I'niled 
rrcsliylerian  CImreh  of  Scotland  (1S.".0):  |  nds 
j<iomiry.  Itt)  chnrch  mcmliers, .)  Saliliath  schools. 
Wl  scholars. 

Mllllill  InIiiiuIi*,  a  irroop  of  islands,  com- 
posed of  Oreal  Sanci  and  sevenil  smaller  islands, 
In  the  I'last  Indian  .\rchipelajro,  soiiili  of  Min- 
danao, I'hilippine  Islands,  between  latitude  iC 
nnil  r>  noiih.  Tin' Oossner  Missionary  Society 
has  stations  on  (irejit  Sani;!  and  Sijaiiw. 

Miiiiirl  V«>rNloii.  The  Sam;i  or  SaiikMiir 
beloMiis  to  the  .Malaysian  lanirnaues.  and  is  nsed 
In  the  island  of  Saiiiri.  .\  liiiiislation  of  the  New 
'I'estanK'nt  w.as  maile  by  the  Ucv.  K.  Kclllnir  of 
the  (Jossner  Mission,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
live  years  a  missionary  on  the  island  of 'I'ajiiil- 
iimlanir.  The  translaior  was  assi-.ied  bv  an 
intelliireni  mitive,  and  at  the  icipiesi  of  the 
Moravian  Mission  in  (iermaiiy  and  l.ondcn  tlio 
lliitish  ami  Korciiiii  Hilile  S.iciely  indilishcd  in 
IHTIt  an  edition  of  t.DDI)  copies  of  the  (Jospels  of 
l-iike  and  John  in  the  Sl.amo  di.'ilect.  In  ISS'J 
the  same  Itilile  Society  publishi'il  im  edition  of 
•J  tHMI  copies  of  the  Sew  'rcslament,  made  by 
Mr  Kelliiiu:.  ami  inteiide<|  lor  a  pi'opli  nnndicr- 
intr  Sd.diMl  souls,  of  whom  HMHHl  have  been 
bapti/cil.  As  the  New  Testament  was  well  re- 
ceived anil  inirchaved  by  the  natives.  iheUiitish 
Hible  Soeielv  pnblis!  .  Mr.  KelliiiL's  transla- 
tion of  the  I'salms  .n  1,--  ,  ami  in  ISsS  an  edi- 
tion of  y.lXMt  copit  of  h  ;<  version  of  the  Hook 
of  IVoverliN,  editei     ,^.  ids  son,  I'anI  Kellinn. 

NuiikII,  II  town  in  South  Kombay.  India,  )tO 
luilus  ottHl  uf  Kollinpiir.     MLssion  station  of  the 


rresbylerian   Church  (NorthV  IS.**!;  It  mlssiou- 
aries  and  their  wives,  ;t  native  lielpi'ru. 

Mini  liiilN  I*»1onI,  It  city  in  Ceniml 
Mexico  ClimatcHcmi  tropical;  I'levation,  (l,tHlO 
feet.  I'opulalioii,  (ItitKMt,  .Mexicans,  Indians, 
Spaniards.  I.aniruap',  Spanish.  Keliijicn, 
Koman  Catholic.  Natives  poor,  ignorant,  priest- 
ridden.  Mission  station  I'lcsbMeiian  Church 
(Noitli),  INH?:  1  mission.'iry  ami  wile,  Snativn 
helpers,  7  out  slalions,  4  churches,  IMtchurch 
members,  :t  schools.  T.'i  scholars,  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  I'hurch  (South).   I  missionaiy. 

Mail  Miil%ii4l«>r.  I  One  of  iho  Unhainai 
Islands,  Wi'st  Indies  (i|  v.>.  Mission  station  of 
Ihe  S,  r.  (},  (IKS4);  'J  mis.sii>narie,s,  ;|.l  coin- 
municaiits, 

v.  Mission  station  of  the  Ilaptist  Missionary 
Society,  In  the  I,owcr  Coiiiio  re^;ion.  West  Cen- 
tral Africa.  'This  was  the  llrst  station  of  the 
Society  ill  Central  Africa,  and  was  opened  in 
lS7lt;  it  lias  now  2  mi.ssionaries.  I  out  station, 
!t!l  cliuicli  inembci'M,  ll>H  day  scholars,  IIS  Sah- 
biith  scholais. 

;l.  The  capital  of  Salvador  (i|.v.\  Central 
America,  is  an  old  city  U'ouiided  I.VJS),  which 
has  often  been  destroyed  by  carthiiuaki's  and 
volcanic  eruptions.     li  has  lll,;i;'7  inhabitants, 

KlIIIHkrII  VlTKlltll.  The  Sanskrit  belonirK 
to  Ihe  Indie  bianeh  of  Ihe  .Viyan  family  of  Ian 
Kuages.  and  is  the  learned  lanirniifte  of  the 
Vhahmins  The  late  l»i,  Carev  utlli.'cd  this 
laii,i:uairc  in  the  production  of  a  New  Testament 
in  the  Saiiskiit,  which  was  nublished  at  Seram 
pore  in  ISDll.  The  entire  llible  was  coinpleled 
at  press  in  ISIS.  .\  second  edition  of  the  New 
Teslamcnt  was  |<ublislicd  in  ISV'tl.  A  new  and 
more  improved  translation  of  (he  Hible  maile  by 
Mrs.  Carey  and  Vales,  ami  completed  by  Dr. 
Wenuc,  was  issued  in  IS7iI. 

Hesides  translations  into  Ihe  Sanskrit  proper, 
there  were  published  in  (,.)  S<iiiii/,rit  Itfiiijnif)'. 
i.e..  ill  lleniralee  characters,  Ocnesis  (IS.V'i  llO), 
I'roverbs  (IS.'iri),  Luke's  (losiiel  ilH."i.*i1.  and  the 
I'salms  (IS."i7);  (bl  Siiiiskril  I'liwiiKjiiri,  i.e.,  in 
Sanskrit  populaii/cd.  the  I'salms  ilS7llV  I'rov- 
I'rbs  and  the  New  Teslamcnt  (1S77);  ;e)  .Si/i- 
.sKrit  Irii/ii.  i.e.,  in  I'riva  or  Orissa  characters, 
"icnesis,  I'loverbs.  niu'l  Luke  ^'^•'^•'>).  i>ii<i  IIk' 
I'salms  (KS.V><). 

{t^/iffiiiK'n  iy'rw.1.    .loliii  !l :  10.) 
(.Sri ««<•;•//  ('n\i/(i,) 

W'Jl  »  GVIQ  ci»9  aetiii:^  oiQ<?  ^SSiq  «j,4t.Q  csivi^ 
«Q  cgn  ccn.  ca  cq  qiami  etgoi^  q^j^^cooft 

Nun  NohiiNlliiii,  n  eily  on  llie  Hay  of 
HIseav,  Spain,  'JID  miles  "innth  noiiheasl  of 
Madrid,  Is  the  headijuarlersof  Hie  Siianish  Mis. 
sion  of  the  A.  H.  C.  I'\  M.  (q  v.)  ropiiliition, 
10,(H)0,  cIiUMly  Spanish  Hitsipies.  The  work  is 
(■diieatlonnl  and  evaii)i^>lislic.  tlioii);h  cliurehes 
nre  being  organized  in  various  out  stations.  At 
Sun    Seliasiiiui    a    girls'  boardin};  school   is  a 
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melius  I'l"  miii'h  (iDixl.  'I'Ik'  ililcf  slrcitplh  of 
I'rtili'slMiiliHiu  In  riMiiiii  ill  tlii<  iiiniiy  gi'<>ii|i.s  of 
Cliii'-liMns  vvlio  MIC  fciiiml  sriillncil  llniuinlioiil 
the  iciiinli'v.  wIkm'c  in  NiniiH  riiMiiiiiinilics  ilirir 
lil'c  is  lunii'  iiDlicoil,  iinil  nmlit'i  ii  slnuip-r  pro- 
test iic.'linsi  llie  siinomiilinif  I'lipiiev.  The 
lucsenl  ISIMI)  I'oree  in  San  Seluistiini  (s;  1  niiM 
siiiiiiirv  iind  wife,  1  feiniile  inissioimi  v.  I  eliiiieli, 
."il  eoininunieinils,  II  bojinlini;  |in|iils,  101) 
|iii|vils  ( 'liinelies  liiive  lieen  oriiiiiii/eil  at  eiuli 
of  t lie  17  oiil  sliilioiis.  Mini  llieie  Hie  in  nil  sltS 
eoniniiinieMiilM  miiiI  Til) I  seholais. 

hiiiilii  lliirliiirii,  II  town  in  Soiitliensl 
Iti'i/il,  in  llie  inoviiiee  iinil  neiir  the  eily  of 
S:lo  I'luilo  Mission  slMlion  of  the  Melliodisl 
K|iiseo|iiil  Chnreh  iSoiilhi,  wliieli  woiUs  ihielly 
Minonir  Ainerieiiii  einitrninls  not.  lunvever,  to 
111!'  I'Nelnsion  of  imlive  HiM/iliuiis. 

^Illllll  4'ril7.  iMilllldN,  M  n\o\\\\  of  Melii 
tiesiii.  lyin,;:  xoiilhi'iisl  of  the  Solomon  Islnmls 
Mini  noilh  of  the  New  llelniiles,  lirlweeii  loni;i 
liiile  lO.'i  Mini  1 1<>  eiisl.  Mild  liililnde  S  iinil  I'J' 
sonlh,  SSmiiIii  ('ill/,  Im  the  liii^resi  islniid.  Mis 
sioii  work  ix  eanied  on  hv  the  Meliinesiiin  Mis 
.sioii  n|.v  V 

Miiiilii  iHllltcl,  inisslon  slMlion  of  the 
I'riniiiive  Melliodjsis  in  West  .Vfiiea,  on  the 
isliind  of  l''eiiiuiido  I'o  ((|,v.V 

^llllllllilli  II  inline  soiiii<liiiies  it|i|<lied  lolliiit 
^lollioll  of  Hi'I1i;m1,  liiiliu,  wliieli  is  inliiiliiled  liy 
Mil  ulioiiuiniil  liilie.  (lie  SiiiiImIs,  who  sjieiik  iidis- 
tiinl  Imminiire,  ealled  Siinliili  iSi'e  SmiiImIs 
iilidei  Miliele  lleiiiiMl.l  The  Kree  Chiireh  of 
Seolliiiid  liMs  n  SmiiIiiI  Mission  ilHJU,  willi 
.slMlioiis  Ml  Toondi,  I'lieliMiiiliM.  luid  CliiikMi 
The  ('.  M.  S  mission  lo  SiinliiliM.  eiMiinieiieed  in 
ISlKI.  ineliiiles  the  ilisliiels  of  rMljIniii,  Mm 
liiirwii,  llii'Miin>iir,  ItlniirMyM.  iiiid  «ioddii.  There 
is  ulsii  M  SmiiImI  dislriel  eliineh  eoiineil  in  eon- 
iieelioii  Willi  this  mission,  which  hiis  eijflit  )>ms 
loiiites,     iSei' mIso  Helliel  SmiiUiI  Mission.) 

Millllllll  Vri'Nl4lll.  The  SMiitiili,  wliieli 
lii'loiius  lo  Ihi'  Uoliui.in  iri'oiip  of  llie  lion 
AryMii  iMiiiriiiiui's.  iss^ioken  l>y  the  iihoiicines  of 
Noilliwisl  lleiii;iil,  .V  ii'illlsliilion  of  llie  (Jospel 
of  Miillhew  iind  of  the  I'siilms  wiis  nnnle  hy 
the  Ui'v  i;.  II.  I'livleyof  llie  Chnreh  Mission 
!iry  Soeirly.  The  former  was  inililished  l>y  the 
iMleiillM  '.Viiviliarv  Milile  So.i.'lv  in  ISHS  ire 
vised  edition  is;ili.  the  ImIIit  in  IST.'i.  The 
eliaiarlei  used  wiis  the  lioniMii.  In  |S7(I  and 
lS7t  the  (Josiiels  of  MinU.  I, like,  and  .loliii 
weie  imlilished,  while  the  ,Vc|s  wen'  addi'd  in 
1S7!I  nuiiiii;  the  \e.ir  ISSd  a  TiMiislMiion  .'ind 
He\  ision  (  i<iiiniillei',eotisisliiii;of  ihieememliers 
of  Ihe  t 'liiiiih  MissioiiMi'v  Soeiely.  Wiis  foniied: 
Iind  ill  ISSl  a  revised  edition  of  1,0(10  lopii's  of 
Mai  I  hew  s  (Josprl  was  piililislud  hy  the  Cal- 
eiitta  .\ii\iliar\.  willi  the  saiietion  of  llie  Hril 
isli  :iiid  I'oreiiin  llilih'  Soeiely  The  Hevision 
(omniiltee,  iini|l>le  lo  delennine  wliieh  of  Ihe 
rival  teiiiis  lor  foK/and  /A'/.v  '?7«',«f  should  lie  e\ 
elilsivelv  used,  printed  half  (he  eilltion  willi  (he 
terms  ('ii)((/i)ainl  S,»i,it.  and  half  willi  /.«er  and 
D'liirm  Atiiiii.  and  a  note  is  added  to  each  part 
t>\plaiiaiory  of  (he  (erins.  .\  translmion  of  ihi« 
New  Teslaineiil,  made  liy  (he  Uev,  Skrefsnid, 
iiinl  otlered  lo  (he  llriiish  and  Koreirn  Itihle 
^<oeielv  in  I!SS1,  seems  not  to  have  lieeii  lie 
••epteii.  Ill  IHSl  a  repn'senlative  eoiiiiiii((eo 
was  formed  to  eiirrv  out  the  tiaiislaiion  of  (lio 
New  restainent.     'Vn  meet  the  di'maiid  for  the 


Imok  until  llio  version  now  In'iii>;  preliiired  hy 
the  Kev.  K,  T.  Cole  ninl  the  Siindil  Hevlsioii 
ConimiKei'  is  ready,  the  Caleiiltii  Auxiliary 
piililisheil  in  ISSS  foV  the  first  lime  ii  eomiilele 
edl(ioii  of  Ihe  New  Teslaiueiit,  made  up  ol  the 
iiorlion  of  the  New  Tesiaineiil  eonipleled  liy  the 
|{evisioii  ComiiiiKee  and  Mr.  Cole's  tiniisliition 
of  the  resi  iinrevised  hy  the  Cominitd'e.  The 
edition  eoiisisted  of  1.000  eopiis,  mid  is  printed 
ill  Woman  type.  In  ISSII  the  Caleiitta  Aii\iliaiy 
published  also  an  edition  of  1,000  eopies  of  (he 
(iospel  of  Luke  in  Heiiiiali  eharaelers,  for  (he 
lieiietit  of  those  who  know  tlic>  Saiilall  Ian 
Kiia>;es.  and  only  the  llen^rali  elninuler.  The 
lianslilenilion  was  iinide  hy  Mr.  Cole,  one  of 
the  Revision  CoinmiKee,  nlio  also  editi'd  Ihe 
same.  'I'he  demand  for  the  portion  was  siieli 
(lia(  a  second  edition  of  .'i.tHH)  eopies  hail  (o  he 
piililislied  in  ISST. 

(S/ni'iiiifii  ivi'iir.     Matt.  r> :  ID.) 
Nonliil  Mro  Ape  lion  Imrko  naiin'iiipro  iinirsAl 
ffnol  ei'lioilApo  jcinon  iiiiko  lion  ii|irrr  Imjji  kaiiii 
gnclkiUo  Apercu  scrniAroii  juiiii'imi;  ko  sarhaue 

Niiiitiiii«lor.  a  town  In  Spain,  1)5  iiiiles  wont 

of  San  Seliaslian  (i|  v.).  Toeelher  with  Itilhao. 
I'aniploiia.  |{oa.  Iioirrono.  I'railejoii,  elc,  it  is 
an  out  stalion  of  (lie  A,  U  C.  K  M.  mission  (o 
Siiaiii.  The  work  is  carried  on  m.'iinly  hy  means 
ol  schools,  which  areallended  willi^ieal  eat;er- 
liess  on  Ihe  part  of  the  childien.  Church  ser- 
vices have  liecii  ixii'atly  hindered  hy  (lie  dilll- 
<'iillv  of  seciirinir  rooms;  the  parlors  of  Ihe 
Christ  inns  wi'ie  often  the  only  avaihihlo  meet- 
in^  places, 

Mlllllill|(«>,  the  capital  and  principal  eily  of 
Chili,  Soiidi  .Vini'riea,  lias  a  liciiiilifiil  localioii 
on  a  |daiii  l,s;iO  ti'i'l  iihovelhc  sea,  hi'lween  (ho 
Andes  and  a  lesser  raiiue.  distant  llo  miles  hy 
rail  from  Valparaiso.  The  streets  are  laid  out. 
Willi  ureal  rciriilarity,  hut  owinji;  lo  the  fre- 
i|ileiicy  of  eaitlii|iiakes  Ihe  houses  are  iisindly  of 
one  sloiy.  The  wad'i  sii|i|ilv  is  Inoiitrlil  in  an 
ai|iiediicl  (he  miles  loiii;.  'I'he  rainfall  is  no(, 
irrcat,  and  is  usually  in  the  snminer  months. 
Snow  and  hail  are  raiely  seen,  .\s  many  as 
(liiriy  earlhiiuakc  shocks  have  occurred  in  one 
year.'  ropiiliKion  (iss.">i,  •JOO.OOO.  Missimi  sia- 
(ioii  of  lln'  I'rcshyleriali  (  liiiich  (Northl;  .'t  mis. 
sionaiies  and  wives,  (lout  siadons,  lilj  hoys  al- 
lendini;  the  Innlitiilii)  liili'mnrionul,  of  whom  oO 
lire  hoarders. 

Maiil«»  ll«tiiiiii)t<i.  I.  ,\  repnhlic  which 
occupies  the  eiistein  portion  of  the  island  of 
ll.'iiti.  Wist  |inlies((|  v.).  •.'.  Tlie  capital  of  the 
iiliovc  rcpiililic,  situated  at  the  iiioulh  of  Ihe 
O/aina  Wivei  ,  was  ('(Minded  in  ItOl.  iiinl  has 
■,'"i,000  inliiihilants.  accoidinir  to  tin'  odicial 
sditemint.  Mission  stalion  of  the  .Vfricmi 
Methodist  r;piscopal  Church,  which  has  (he 
only  I'lolestanl  chiiieh  in  the  eily,  with  it 
memhcisliip  of  Stl  under  (he  care  of  t  mis- 
sionary. 

Willllo  l'>|»lritll.  the  most  northerly  of  the 
New  llchrides  Islands  (i|.v.\  is  now  (l.'^lMIl  ii 
stalion  of  the  Canada  I'resliytciian  Church  ,\ 
missionary  and  his  wife  have  ii'cently  occupied 
this  heretofore  neirlected  island,  and  the  reports 
from  (his  most  dllllciiK  Held  slnietliat  the  work 
is  encoiiriuriii^:  and  hopeful,  iind  the  mis.sion  is 
iilrendy  n  eeiiire  for  much  good. 
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Hiiii>iil,  a  cit_v,  the  cnpitnl  of  the  district  of 
the  siune  niiinu,  in  Kwiin^liing,  China,  about  40 
miles  soiitli  of  Canton  and  west  of  llong  Kong. 
From  tliisand  the  adjoining  districts  of  Sinning 
and  Ilokslian  go  fortli  tlie  inuuignints  to  other 
countries.  Many  of  these  returning  have  heen 
of  good  service  in  mission  work,  and  a  cliapel 
has  been  built  not  far  from  San-ui  City,  by 
contributions  from  Cliinese  Christians  in  Amer- 
ica. Mission  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Jletliodist 
Missionary  Society;  1  missionary,  1  chapel,  OiJ 
church-members.  Members  of  the  mission  of 
the  Presl)yterian  Church  (North)  make  tours 
throughout  tliis  whole  region,  and  recently  a 
meml)er  of  the  Canton  Jlission  has  been 
stationed  at  Jlacao,  from  which  place  he  super- 
intends the  work  in  San-ui,  where  there  is  a 
churcli  with  20  communicants. 

Sfio  Paulo  (San  Paulo),  the  capital  city  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name  in  Bra/.il,  is  quite 
an  important  city,  and  has  developed  very  much 
within  recent  years.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
railway  system  of  the  province,  and  is  di.stant 
only  80  miles  from  Santos  and  220  miles  south- 
west from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Though  the  streets 
are  narrow,  they  are  well  paved,  and  are  lighted 
with  gas.  Sewers  and  water-mains  have  been 
constructed.  Population  (1883),  40,000.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(South);  3  missionaries.  Presbvterian  Church 
(North);  1  missionary,  1  physician,  1  female 
missionary.  Soutli  American  Missionary  So- 
ciety; 1  missionary.  Work  is  carried  on  at 
Santos  from  this  point. 

(■iHrawak,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Borneo, 
Kast  Indies,  consisting  of  a  native  and  Euro- 
pean town,  the  former  l)uilt  on  each  side  of  two 
branches  of  a  river;  many  of  the  houses  are 
l)uilt  on  piles,  and  are  very  respectable  in  appear- 
ance. Trade  with  Singapore  is  considerable. 
Population,  18.0(K).  Mis.siou  station  of  the  S. 
P.  G.  (1851);  1  missionary. 

Sarawak,  district  on  northwest  coast  of 
Ilorneo,  governed  by  Uajah  Brooke,  under  the 
jirolection  of  the  British;  has  an  area  of  S.'i.OOO 
wpiare  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  30,000. 

Sarepta,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony.  South 
Africa,  near  the  west  coast,  south  of  Durban, 
northeast  of  Cape  Town.  ^lission  station  of  the 
Kheuish  Missionary  Society;  1  missionary,  3 
native  workers,  73  schcwl-children,  103  commu- 
nicants. 

SarKoant,  John,  b.  Newark,  N.  J..  U. 
S.  A.,  1710;  graduated  at  Yale  College  172!»; 
was  tutor  1731-1734.  He  was  contemporary 
with  David  Brainerd,  and  taught  him  the  Al- 
gonijuin  language.  The  Commissioners  for  In- 
dian Affairs  having  found  that  the  Indians  liv- 
ing at  Skatek(X)k  and  Unahklukook,  on  the 
Housatouic  Uiver,  were  disposed  to  receive  a 
missionary,  and  having  learned  that  Mr.  Sar- 
peaut,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  then  a  ttitor  in 
the  college,  was  willing  to  devote  liimself  to 
labor  among  the  Indians  after  liis  engagement 
as  tutor  had  expired,  selected  him  for  that 
post.  In  October,  1734,  he  went  to  inspect  tlie 
field,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  through  an 
interpreter.  Leaving  a  teacher,  he  returned  to 
Yale,  taking  with  him  two  natives,  sons  of  the 
iirincipal  chiefs,  to  teach  tliem  Engli.sh  and  to 
learn  their  vernacular.    In  July,  1735,  he  was 


.settled  as  their  missionary,  and  the  ne.\t  month 
ordained  at  Deerfield  in  presence  of  the 
governor  and  council  and  a  large  number  of 
English  and  Indians.  Among  his  first  converts 
were  the  two  .sacliems  and  their  wives.  '  Tliese 
Indians,  the  wandering  Moldcans,  he  collected 
from  three  localities  at  Stockbridge.  A  town- 
ship si.\  miles  scpnire  was  laid  out  for  them  and 
incorporated,  a  church  and  schoolhoiise  were 
erected,  and  a  dwelling  for  the  missionary,  at 
the  expense  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Sargeanl  acquired  the  native  laugiuige 
with  facility,  and  so  well  that  the  people  said 
he  spoke  it  better  than  themselves.  lie  tiaus- 
lated  into  their  language  i)arts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  all  the  New  except  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  He  introduced  many  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  interested  them  ifi  singing,  taught 
them  Biblical  history  and  doctrine,  and  bro\ight 
into  the  mission  school  many  Mohawk  and 
Oneida  children  from  the  province  of  New 
Y'ork.  Regarding  the  education  of  the  youth 
as  essentiid  to  liis  success,  he  had  formed  the 
]>lan  of  a  manual-labor  school,  in  which  the 
pupils  shoidd  contribute  to  their  own  support. 
Provisicm  had  been  made  for  the  education  of 
several  boys,  land  procured,  a  schoolhouse 
built,  and  .some  boys  were  collected;  but  the 
death  of  Mr.  Sargeant  prevented  the  consum- 
mation of  the  plan,  lie  died  July,  1749,  aged 
39,  mourned  by  the  Indians,  wiio  loved  him  as  a 
father  and  fiieiid.  Their  improvement  through 
his  lal)ors  had  Ijcen  great.  He  found  them  but 
50  in  number,  living  miserably  and  viciously 
in  wigwams,  widely  scattered,  and  roving  from 
place'lo  place.  He  left  them  318  in  niiniber. 
.settled  in  a  thriving  town,  with  twenty  families 
in  frame  houses,  and  many  liaving  farms  culti- 
vated, fenced,  and  well  stocked.  He  had  bap- 
tized 183,  and  43  were  conununicanls.  At  his 
death  Mr.  Woodward  took  charge  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  was  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Edwards, 
afterwards  President  of  Princeton  College. 

!«ar|Beiit,  Edwin,  b.  Paris,  France.  1815; 
spent  the  early  i)art  of  liis  life  at  Madras;  went 
in  1835  to  Palamcotla.  Tiiinevelly,  as  a  mission- 
ury  of  the  Church  jMi.s.sionary  Society;  in  183!) 
he  went  to  England,  and  studied  three  years  in 
the  Church  Alissionary  College  at  Islington; 
was  (>rdained  in  1843,  and  the  same  yciir  re- 
turned to  his  work  in  Tinnevelly.  The  tirst 
eight  years  lie  was  located  at  Suviseshapuram, 
having  charge  of  a  nd.ssionary  district.  In  1850 
he  was  transferred  to  Palanu'otla,  and  two years 
later  appointed  principal  of  the  Preparandi  In- 
stitution, which  had  a  high  character  for  pro- 
ficiency while  he  was  at  the  head  of  it.  .Alore 
than  500  young  men  were  instructed  by  him, 
many  of  whom  are  now  pastors  of  native  Cliris. 
tian  churches  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
many  more  are  calechists  and  schoolmasters. 
In  1874  he  was  nominated  a  sulfragan  or  coad- 

iutor  bishop  to  the  Bishoj)  of  Madras,  and  on 
larch  11th,  1877,  con.sccrated  in  Calcutta  by 
Bishop  Johnson,  a.ssisted  by  the  bishops  of 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Colombo.  He  bad 
charge  of  eight  of  the  ten  districts  into  which 
the  Society's  Tinnevelly  Mission  was  divided. 
In  these  districts  were  51,000  Christians,  06 
native  pastors,  and  many  catechists  and  school- 
masters, all  under  his  cure.  During  the  first 
fifty  years  of  the  bishop's  missionary  service, 
the  number  of  villages  containing  Christians  in 
the    Church   Missionary   Society's  portion    of 
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Tiiinevflly  rose  from  224  to  1,018,  the  Cliiis- 
tiuus  iinil  c'ulL'cliuiiic'us  from  8,693  to  50,287, 
uuil  ihu  imlive  clergy  from  1  to  68.  In  the 
t'lirlii'r  period  imtive  Christiuns  iliil  nothiu!;  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel  amoii^  themselves;  iit 
tlie  later  period  their  coiitribulioiis  for  ehurch 
work  nmouuted  to  over  33,000  rupees  auinmlly. 
The  ulfiiirs  of  the  ehurch  are  now  managed  to 
n  very  large  extent  by  the  Christians  them- 
selves, anil  no  native  clergyman  draws  his  sti- 
pend from  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
Tlie  success  of  church  work  is  due  very  largely, 
under  God,  to  the  practiod  wisdom,  untiring 
zeal,  and  loving  labor  of  Bishop  Sargent. 

In  188.")  his  jubilee  was  celebrateil  ut  Palam- 
cotta.  It  was  a  day  of  great  joy.  A  pundal  or 
shed,  capable  of  holding  2,000  persons,  was 
erected  adjacent  to  the  bishop's  house,  adorned 
with  numerous  emblems  of  festivity.  At  the 
lirsi  service,  which  was  held  in  the  mission 
church,  were  upwards  of  1,400,  inchuliiigsi.'ity 
native  clergymen,  and  hundreds  more  were 
outsi(l(,'  In  the  r..M.  the  pundal  was  crowded 
with  representatives  of  all  classes  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  from  all  parts  of  the  province. 
The  native  Christians  presented  to  the  bishop  a 
beautifully  l)oun(l  English  Hiblewiiha  suital)le 
inscription.  An  address  also  was  read  review- 
ing the  work  of  the  preceding  lifty  years.  Not 
the  least  gratifying  part  of  this  service  was  an 
address  of  a  Brahmin  in  behalf  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Hindu  community  in  Tiniie- 
velly  district,  in  which  they  acknowledged  his 
invariable  courtesy  an<l  benevolence,  his  wise 
counsel,  and  his  unwearied  elforts  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  assiu'ed  him  of  the  esteem  in 
which  lie  was  held  l)y  all  Hindus  who  hud  liad 
the  privilege  of  makuig  liis  ac((uaiiUaiiee. 

During'  his  long  mission  .service  Dr.  Sargent 
made  three  visits  to  Kngland— in  18r)4,  1872. 
and  tlie  last  in  1888.  when  he  went  to  attend 
the  Lanibclh  Conference.  He  was  too  ill  to  be 
present  at  anj'  of  its  meetings.  He  returned  to 
Tinnevelly  in  October,  1N88,  very  much  en- 
feebled, and  gradually  grew  weaker.  He  bore 
his  long  and  i)ainful  illness  with  great  patience, 
and  died  at  I'alamcottatJctober  lOtli,  1889,  hav- 
ing been  engaged  hflyfonr  years  in  the  mi.ssion 
service.  The  collin,  covered  with  tlowers,  was 
borne  on  tlu;  shoulders  of  the  mission  agents  to 
the  Tamil  church. 

Bishop  Sargent  liad  u  marvellous  knowledge 
of  the  vernacular.  Mr.  E.  B.  Thoiitas,  of  the 
Madras  civil  service,  knew  him  well,  and  savs: 
"  I  was  struck  with  his  untiring  energy,  kimlly 
sympathy,  and  earnest  love  toward  bis  native 
converts,  who  had  constant  and  ready  access  to 
him  at  all  times.  I  occasionally  heard  him 
preach  in  Tamil,  when  the  church  would  be 
full,  the  open  windows  and  doors  being  often 
thronged  with  heathen  li..icuers." 

The  "Jladras  Mail"  thus  speaks  of  him: 
"  He  was  blessed  with  a  siuignine  aiul  cheerful 
temperament,  and  an  all  embracing  benevo- 
lence. There  was  an  almost  child-like  sim- 
I'liiily  in  the  faith  that  was  within  hhn,  and 
which  he  elotjuenl.'y  preached  from  the  hturt 
to  others,  and  allied  with  it  was  a  habit  of  tak- 
ing broad  views  of  men  and  things.  He  loved 
bis  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  refused  to  be 
discouraged  by  any  alleged  slowness  in  its 
progress.  He  had  a  fine  presence,  a  ready  elo- 
quence, a  well-cultivated  mind,  and  a  retentive 
memory.  He  had  also  a  Iteen  sense  of  humor. 
and  as  a  raconteur  of  good  stories  he  was  always 


a  welcome  guest  at  the  houses  of  bis  country- 
men." 

Maroii. — 1,  A  small  town  near  the  west  coast 
in  Cape  Colony,  Africa,  west  of  Tulbagh  and 
north  of  Cape  Town.  ^Mission  stutiim  of  the 
liheni.sh  J^lissionary  Society,  with  1  missionary, 
12  native  helper.s,  500  communicants,  345 
scholars 

2.  A  station  of  the  Hcrmannsburg  Missionary 
Society  in  Basutoland,  South  Africa,  having 
583  members. " 

Satura,  a  town  of  Bombay,  56  miles  south 
of  Poona,  near  the  continence  of  the  Ivi.stua  and 
tiie  Yena,  among  the  hills  of  the  Deeean.  Tlie 
town  is  clean  and  the  streets  are  broad,  but  there 
are  few  large  or  ornamental  buildings;  and 
though  still  a  large  place,  it  has  greatly  decreased 
in  importance  since  occupation  of  the  country 
liy  the  British.  Population,  28,001,  Hindus, 
jAloslems,  .Jains,  Parsis,  etc.  Mission  station 
A.  li.  C.  F.  M. ;  1  female  mis.siouary,  25  native 
helpers,  7  out-slatious. 

Muvaii,  an  island  of  the  Samoan  group, 
Polynesia,  northwest  of  Tutuila  and  west  of 
Upolu.  .Mission  .station  of  L.  M.  S.  (1830);  2 
ordained  missionaries,  -11  female  missionaries, 
07  native  preachers,  2  stations,  1,88'J  churcb- 
membeis,  104  schools,  2,840  scholars. 

{■tuvax,  an  island  of  the  East  Indies,  south- 
west of  Timor  Island,  southeast  of  .Java:  has 
15,000  inliabitants,  more  than  half  of  whom  are 
nominally  Christians.  They  are  visited  twice  a 
year  by  the  Dutch  Government's  assistant  pus- 
tor  residing  at  Kupaug,  Timor. 

Ma%%'yt*r|>nraiii,  a  mission  station  of  the 
S.  P.  G.  (18t4)  in  JIadras,  India,  witli  4  native 
pastors,  072  communicants,  boys'  boarding- 
school,  153  scholars. 

!>tciiaumer,  William  Cioltlieh,  born 
in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  August  22d,  1708.  In 
1804  his  father  led  a  colony  of  Germans  to 
improve  their  condition,  to  Odessa,  in  Ilussia. 
Tliere  being  no  s-diools  for  Germans,  the  edu- 
cational advantages  for  the  sou  were  scanty. 
His  father's  clerk  taught  him  the  lirst  principles 
of  arithmetic,  the  reading  and  writing  of  Ger- 
man, Scripture  selections,  and  Luther's  cate- 
chism, wliile  he  himself  read  history,  travels, 
novels,  copied  pictures  and  poetry,  i)layed  the 
lltite,  mastering  also  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Hussian.  He  also  licgan  the  stud}'  of  Latin 
and  English.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  be 
worked  at  his  father's  trade,  the  turning-lathe. 
Dancing,  liilliards,  and  the  theatre  were  liis 
favorite  amusements,  but  liis  chief  passion  was 
music,  especially  the  Hute.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  confessed  his  faitli  in  Cjirist. 
He  early  became  interested  in  foreign  mis- 
sions; and  in  1826,  meeting  the  famous  mission- 
ary Dr.  .I(;se|)h  VVollf,  his  enthusiasm  was 
further  kindled.  Finding,  however,  the  plans 
of  Dr.  WollI  impracticable,  he  went  to  Cousttm- 
tinople  and  thence  to  Smyrna,  where  be  met 
liuv.  Jonas  King,  who  induced  him  to  go  to 
America  for  an  education.  He  entered  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  be  re- 
mained five  years,  studying  often  fourteen  and 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  He  says:  "Aside  from 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  general 
classical  reading,  I  studied  tlie  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Samaritan,  llabbiuic,  Hebrew-German, 
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Pi'rsiiiii.Tiirkisli,  mid  Spiinisli;  ami,  in  order  to 
1)1'  simu'wlmt  prt'imicd  for  goiiij;  to  Africii,  1  ex- 
truded anil  wrole  out  i>reltj  fully  llie  Ktliiopic 
nnd  Co|)tic'  graiiuiiars.  l-'or  sonu'  years  1  read 
tliu  Syriac  Sew  Tesiaineiil  and  I'sahns  for  my 
editieation,  in».tea(l  of  the  Oerniaiiorthe  Knglisli 
text."  lie  also  aided  the  iirofessorsin  their  tnuis- 
lalions.  lie  was  ordained  November  14tli,  1831, 
u  missionary  of  the  A.  H.  C".  K.  JI.  to  the  .lews; 
sludied  Arable  and  I'ersian  with  |)e  Saey,  and 
Turkish  with  Prof.  Kiell'er  in  Paris,  and  then 
Went  to  Constantinople.  There  he  preached  in 
German,  Spaidsli,  Turkish,  and  English.  In 
IMH  he  visited  Odessa,  ehielly  on  .Mrs.  Sehauf- 
Hers  aeeount,  and  was  nnieli  engaged  in  evaii- 
uelistie  work,  resulting  in  many  conversions. 
lie  translated  the  Bible  into  Hebrew-Spanish, 
that  is,  Spanish  with  a  mixture  of  Hebrew 
worils  anil  written  with  Hebrew  characters,  for 
the  Jews  in  Conslaiitinople,  descemlants  of 
tho.se  who  had  been  driven  from  Spain.  Dr. 
Schaulller,  bi'sides  being  a  translator,  was  an 
earnest  evangelieid  preacher,  his  Snndav  ser- 
vices in  Knglislnind  (iermaii  for  local  rcsulenis 
being  greatly  blessid.  He  delivered  in  Con- 
stantinople a  siries  of  discourses,  which  were 
j>ublished  in  a  volume  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  entitled  "  .Meditations  on  the  Last  Days 
of  Christ."  Ill  181(5  llie  lirst  .lewish  convcit, 
a  German  whom  he  had  known  sixteen  yiars 
before  in  Russia,  not  being  allowed  by  the  gov 
trnment  to  profess  Chiislianity  except  as  a 
lliember  of  the  Greek  Church,  went  to  Conslaii- 
tinople, and  was  by  him  liapli/cd.  In  18li!)  be 
went  to  Vienna  to  superintend  the  printing  of 
the  llebrcw-Siianish  Old  Testaineiit.  There  he 
resided  three  vcais,  and  nianv  striking  conver- 
sions occurred  through  his  labors.  He  iire- 
senled  to  the  emperor  in  a  [irivatc  interview  bis 
printed  IJible,  on  which  be  had  bestowed  great 
labor.  The  .Jews  having  pronounced  a  favora- 
ble verdict  upon  it,  a  .second  and  larger  edition 
wasiirinted.  .lourneying  from  Vienna  he  spent 
ten  days  in  Peslli,  where  many  of  the  belter 
class  of  .lewisli  families  embraced  the  Chiislian 
faith.  The  .Jewish  .Mi.ssion  having  been  relin- 
quished iu  18.').'),  he  was  reipieslcd  by  (he  Scotch 
Free  Church,  to  which  it  had  been  transferred, 
to  take  charge  of  the  work,  but  he  dcelined. 
He  declined  also  the  proposal  to  enter  the 
American  field.  About  this  time  lie  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  mission  to  lay  before  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  soon  to  meet  at  Paris,  the 
"  great  question  of  religious  liberty  in  Turkey, 
including  the,Moliaiiiniedans,"and  to  "urge the 
Alliance  to  memorialize  t  he  .sovereigns  of  Europe 
to  use  tlieir  inllueiiee  with  the  Sultan  to  secure 
the  abolition  of  the  dealh-iienally  for  .Moslem 
converts  to  Christianity."  The  result  was  seen 
in  the  triumph  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning.  The 
nioriiiiig  be  left  Paris  the  news  of  Sebastojiol's 
fall  was  proclaimed  on  the  streets,  and  iu  Stutt- 
gart, his  native  city,  he  addres.sed  an  immense 
tmdieiice  on  the  Crimean  war.  After  this  war 
the  way  .seemed  open  for  missionary  work 
iiinong  ihe  Turks,  and  Dr.  Schaiilller,  with  the 
approval  of  the  mission,  decided  to  enter  the 
Islam  lield.  To  lit  him.self  for  this  new  work, 
lie  applied  himself  to  the  Turkish  language 
anew.  In  18.57  a  i)ni)er  on  the  Turkish  and 
Bulgarian  work,  prepared  by  Drs.  ScliaulHer 
and  Hamlin,  was  sent  to  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, and  Dr.  Sehaulller  was  deputed  by  the 
mission  to  present,  in  America  and  England, 
the  claims  of  the  new  mission  to  the  Turks. 


After  thirty-one  years  of  absence  beset  sail  for 
home.  His  appeals  met  with  a  generous  re- 
sponse. The  Prudential  Committee,  however, 
decided,  after  .some  years,  not  to  continue  the 
Turkish  Mi.ssion  as  a  Hcparate  work,  but  to  have 
the  Armenian  Mission  cover  the  whole  lield. 
This  decision,  and  tin;  enlranee  of  the  English 
Propagation  Society  into  Turkey,  led  Dr. 
Sehaulller  to  resign  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Board,  but  he  pursued  his  Bible  translation  in 
the  employ  of  the  American  and  British  and 
Koieign  Bible  Societies.  His  great  work  was 
the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Osmanli- 
Turkish,  the  language  of  the  educated  Turks. 
This  occupied  him  eightci'n  years.  He  )iub- 
lislied  an  ancient  Spanish  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  revised  by  himself,  with  thellelirew 
original  in  parallel  columns,  a  po|)iilar  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms  into  Spanish,  a  grammar  of 
the  Hebrew  language  in  Spanish,  a  Hebrew- 
Spanish  Lexicon  (d'  llie  Bible.  He  contributed 
also  articles  in  Spanish  to  a  niissioniiry  periodi- 
cal in  Salonica.  He  wasii  remarkable  linguist, 
able  to  siuMik  ten  languages,  and  rend  as  many 
more.  His  rare  .scholarship,  and  especially  his 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Osnianli-TurUisli 
lid  liie  Universities  of  Halle  and  Wittenberg  to 
confer  upon  him  the  degrees  of  D.D.  and 
Ph.D.,  and  Princeton  College  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Ijiws.  For  his  great  servicis  to  the 
(icrman  colony  of  Conslanliiio|ile  the  King  of 
Prussia  sent  Inni  a  valuable  decoration.  He 
left  Constanlinople  in  187-1,  and  after  residing 
three  jears  with  his  son  ilciiry,  a  missionary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  !M.iii  ^Moravia,  he  went  to  New 
York  with  bis  wife  to  live  witli  the  two  young- 
est sons.  After  a  brief  and  painless  illness,  he 
pa.ssed  away,  .lannary  ^tltli,  1883,  aged  85, 
Iiaving  been'in  active  inissionary  service  nearly 
lifly  years. 

Dr.  Sehaulller  was  a  man  of  rare  (pialilies,  not 
only  as  a  ini.ssionary  and  translalor,  but  as  a 
friend.  His  love  of  music,  in  which  he  whs  a 
great  proticieiit,  his  wonderful  luciuory,  and 
kindly  interest  in  per.sons  made  Ids  home  a 
delighlfnl  one  to  visit;  and  his  rich  imagination 
gave  a  marked  vividness  to  the  Bible  scenes 
which,  both  in  his  sermons  and  private  coiiver- 
satioiis,  he  was  very  fond  of  illustrating.  It 
was  his  habit,  as  il  was  that  of  his  friend  and 
associate  Dr.  Elias  Biggs,  at  inorning  wurshiiiat 
home  to  read  from  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  and  the  quaint  comments  that  always 
iiltended  the  rending  often  brought  out  the 
meaning  with  a  force  that  no  one  who  ever 
heard  tiiein  could  forget. 

imit'ititwu  Vcrtiioii.— The  Sbeitswa  be- 
longs to  the  languages  of  Africa,  and  is  spoken 
bv  the  natives  in  Gasaland  and  vicinitv.  to 
the  number  of  :>(K),00(»  or  ;i()(l,(HH)  (r.siinnited) 
Among  these  people  the  Hev.  B.  F  Ousley  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  >1.  has  labored  for  inanv  years, 
and  his  translation  of  Mallbew.  .Mark,  Luke, 
and  Acts  h.is  recently  l.Ianuary,  18llOi  l»cn  ac- 
cepted by  the  American  Bible  Society  for 
publication.  The  translator  is  in  the  C idled 
States,  and  will  superintend  the  printing  of  his 
work. 

Kt*li(>iiiii<*lii  (Shamaka),  a  large  and  impor- 
tant city  of  Eastern  Transcaucasia.  Population 
about  25,(X)0,  of  whom  a  large  number  are  Ar- 
menians. As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Basle 
Jlissionary  Society  (q.v.),  n  congregation  of 
evangelical  Armenians  was  started  here,  which 
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ilid  not  lose  its  power  iificr  llic  iniHsiniiiirii-s 
wiTc  <)l)li;;('(l  lolciivr.  Its  Inidrr,  I'lislor  Scrkis, 
vcct'ivcil  some  ciliifiilioii  iit  Hiislf  Scmiiiarv.  miil 
liy  Ills  nut'  skill  and  ciirncsi  pii'ly  MiiccciMlcd  in 
kfcpinj;  Ids  liiilc  l)iind  lop'ilici-.  Noiwilli- 
siiindinLi;  llii'  opjiri'ssivc  laws  of  Itussia,  iIht 
irrcw  in  niind)crs  and  in  slit-nutli,  wiilil  llicy 
ln'caini-  one  of  the  iiiosi  inlliu'nlial  coniiniinilics 
in  thai  section  of  tlu'  Cancasns.  From  Selienni- 
ild  the  woik  spread  to  Sluislni,  Nniha,  and 
Itakn,  in  eaeii  of  wliicli  i)laces  eon!;rej;ations 
were  formed.  Seheinacld  snlTered  severely 
from  an  earlhipniKe,  \S'i'.l  {ciirin,  and  many  of 
the  I'roleslants  removed  to  Hakn  on  the  Cas- 
pian, where  there  is  now  a  lloiirisiiinu;  ehnreh. 
Koreifin  jiastors  are  not  allowed,  hut  younv;  men 
of  the  I'ommnnily  have  at  ditl'erenl  times  lieen 
selected  and  .sent  to  Basle  for  edncation,  ami 
then  have  returned  to  their  homes  to  do  good 
work. 

Mi'liiiili,  a  town  in  the  'I'anjore  district, 
Madras,  India,  helwcen  the  Colerooii  Hiver  and 
the  coast,  northwest  of  Nang(M)r  and  .Maiiikra- 
mam.  .Mission  station  of  tiie  Kvani^elical  \m- 
theraii  Society  of  Leipsic;  1  missionary,  -JTll 
comnuinicanls,  ;!;tO  scholars. 

Nchiolliiiiilciii,  a  town  in  (.'entral  Capi; 
Colony,  Africa,  nort  Invest  of  Victoria.  .Mission 
station  of  the  Uhenish  Missionary  Society;  "J 
missionaries  d  married i,  1  female  missiomiry, 
110  scholars,  44U  cominiinictints. 

SollillVlill.  a  town  in  Lilieria,  West  Africa, 
not  far  from  Monrovia,  Mission  station  of  the 
I'reshyterian  I'lnircli  (North);  1  fennde  mis- 
sionary. •i'>  cimruh-mendiers,  !)\i  school-children, 

Nt'llllll'lt'll,  J«»llll  ll«>lir,>,  missionary  of 
L.  M.  S.  to  South  Africa  IHll  IHIH.  Stationed 
at  Namatpia  .Mission,  StieiiUolT,  ami  I'ella, 
While  there  he  was  sent  to  e.\plor<'  the  mouth 
of  the  Oraliire  Uivcr  and  the  (ireat  Namatpia 
and  Damara  countiics,  which  occupied  three 
months.  In  181  I  he  was  invited  liy  the  Xama- 
ipias  to  Bethany,  in  (ireat  Xannupialand,  where 
he  beiran  a  nlw  station.  In  W'2-i  he  visited 
Cape 'i'own  to  arraiiire  f(M'  the  piinting  of  his 
Nanniipia  version  of  the  (iospcls.  In  18'J."(  he 
spent  several  months  c.vplorinLT  the  sca-coasl 
Dear  Koeisy.  In  IS'JK  he  foi'nicd  a  new  station 
at  Komagsias.  In  \H'M  he  ai^ain  visited  Cape 
Town,  and  haviiiir  linisheil  the  printini;  of  tlie 
Namaipia  (Sospeis.  he  relurned  in  18;ii  to  his 
new  station,  lie  died  at  Komairi;as  .luly  '.iOlh, 
lS-18,  a,4"(l  Tl. 

M«*liiiii«ll,  4iit'<»ri;«*,  a  ndssionary  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren  to  Sonlh  Afiica,  See  ac- 
ttniiit  of  South  African  .Mission  in  article  on 
Moravian  Missions. 

M'liiioider,  KciOaiiiiiit !>  N<\v II inovcr, 
Pcnn.,  r.  S.  A.,  January  ISih,  l.SOT;  graduated 
at  Amherst  Collcu-e  1H;(();  Andover  Tiieoloirical 
Seminiuy  lH;i;i;  orikained  October ','d;  sjiiled  for 
Tnikey  "as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Decemher  l".ith,  18;!;t,  tlu]Uirli  supported  liy  Ke- 
fornu'd  ((ierniaii)  Churches  He  w;is  stationed 
lirst  at  Bi'oos.a,  where  he  preached  tlielirst  evan- 
gelical sermon  <'ver  preached  in  the  Turkish 
laiiguaire.  In  1S4!)  he  removed  to  Aintab,  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  two  nourishing 
churches  After  the  death  of  lii.s  wife  in  1850 
lie  visited  the  I'idted  Slates;  returned  to  Tur- 
key with  Ids  second  wife  ill  18,')8,  and  was  again 
stutiuuud   in    Broosa,     His    health    failing,  he 


made  ii  second  visit  home  in  1872.  A  call  for 
hell)  in  Turkish  and  (ireek  work  in  tln^  theo- 
logical seminary  at  .Marsovau  induced  him, 
though  advanced  in  years  and  in  feclile  health, 
to  return,  reaching  ,Marsovan  ,Marcli,  1874, 
But  from  nervous  jirost ration  he  was  compelled 
to  relinipush  the  work,  and  in  1875  he  lell  tirsl 
for  Switzerland,  llience  for  his  native  land.  He 
died  in  Boston  Sepfemher  14lh,  1817, 

Dr.  Crane,  who  was  his  associate  at  Aintal) 
from  18r)0  to  18."(1{,  .sjiys;  '•  For  more  than  forty 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  work,  laboring 
in  almost  every  depiulment  of  missionary  ser- 
vice—preaching, translating,  )ireparing  young 
men  for  the  ministry.  Few  liavi'  travelled  iiioro 
<'\tciisiyely  as  pioneers;  few  have  labored  in 
more  places  in  Turkey;  few  have  more  eheei- 
fiilly  endured  the  privations  of  the  service;  few 
are  the  native  churches  in  Turkey  where  his 
iiaine  is  not  known  and  revered.  Kven  amid 
the  intense  sull'eriiigs  of  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life  his  eye  would  brighten  and  glow  with 
delight  at  the  bari!  mention  of  the  missionary 
life."  lleac(piired  languages  with  great  facil- 
ity. He  spoke  German,  (Jret^k,  ami  Turkish, 
"almost  us  if  each  were  his  veinaciilar,  the 
latter  with  an  ea.sc  and  lluency  seldom  eipialled 
by  foreigners.  Even  iialivcs  wondered  at  his 
lUiirvcllons  tlow  of  thought  in  idiomatic  phrases, 
easily  understood  by  all;  for  he  chose  simplicity 
of  .style,  though  at  home  in  the  higher  anil 
more  coniplieated  forms  of  e.vprission.  His 
preaching  was  almost  exclusively  e.Mcinpcna- 
neous,  from  brief  notes,  but  rarely  was  he  con- 
fused in  thought,  (uat  a  loss  for  an  t'.\pre.ssion 
in  either  language.  Words  llowed  from  his 
lips  in  those  ditlicult  Oricnlid  tongues  with  a 
fri'cdoni  that  was  the  admiration  of  fellow- 
missionaries  and  thedelight  of  native  listeners." 
Mr,  Tracy,  with  whom  I >r.  Schneider  w,'is  a.sso- 
ciated  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Marso- 
vau, says;  "  He  entered  at  onct^  into  the 
atVections  of  the  students  and  of  all  the  peoi>le. 
Noone  else  sosatistied  them  as  a  preacher.  His 
Turkish  was  almost  perfect — simple  in  style, 
pure  in  idiom,  and  his  accent  such  that  no  Turk 
would  imagine  that  the  language  was  not  ver- 
nacular. In  the  school  his  laiiors  wen'  very 
useful.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  good 
in  his  example  or  his  talk.  He  was  as  child- 
like as  he  was  wise." 

He  rtceived  the  degree  of  D.l).  from  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College,  Luuciisier,  I'eiiii., 
18.)t». 

NcoIIInIi  l']|>iM-o|ial  €'liiir«-li.  Vnr- 
vlya  ^i>i*ii»il  .%({('»<')'•  Secretary.  Hev.  C. 
U.  i  pe,  Fiiidborn  Fl.ice,  Orange,  Fdiidiurgh, 
Scotiniid, — Formerly  the  Scottish  I'ipiscopal 
Cluirch  of  Sciitland  colleclcd  funds  for  the 
Church  of  Mngland  Missionary  Societies,  but 
upon  the  c<uisccration  of  Bishop  Collerill  as 
Bishop  of  I'Miiiburgh  the  contributions  of  the 
churches  in  the  seven  Scottish  dioceses  wen; 
devoted  to  missions  in  India  and  South  Africa 
through  their  own  Sivcicty,  —  "The  Boanl  of 
F'oreign  ,Missions  of  the  Scottish  Kpiscopal 
Church,"  the  new  form  of  their  ".Association  for 
Foreign  Mi.ssions."  Bishop  Coiterill  having 
labored  as  a  missionary  of  the  C.  M.  S.  in  India 
fort  welve  years,  and  foraiiotlier  twelve  in  South 
Africa,  —KaU'raria,— where  he  had  been  <'onsu- 
crated  bishop,  felt  a  peculiar  inter(!st  in  those 
two  lields  of  his  former  efforts,  and  organized 
a  permanent  iiuiou  with  them.     lu  udditiuu  to 
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providing?  the  liiromi'  of  the  Bisliop  of  Intlo- 
]ivnil('iit  KHlTi'iiriii,  the  Hoiiril  NeixlH  out  eou- 
irihutlonB  every  year  to  Knllniiiii  for  the  gen- 
eriil  pnrpose.s  of  tlie  diocese,  and  iilso  many 
sums  to  be  devoted  to  special  oltjeets  in  eon- 
nectiou  with  the  various  churches  and  schools 
there.  The  Board  also  provides  tlie  funds 
necessary  for  the  inaliitenance  of  the  mission- 
ary acliools  at  C'handa,  In  Central  India,  wldcii 
are  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  forwards  sums  entrusted  to  it  for 
any  mission  worlt  being  carried  on  by  the 
Church  of  England,  or  any  church  in  com- 
munion with  lier. 

Mcllildvr,  Joliii,  1).  Freehold,  N,  J..  U. 
8.  A.,  September  13th,  1708;  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1811,  and  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York 
City  in  iyi5.  Wldle  in  professional  at iendance 
on  a  lady  in  New  York  he  took  u))  in  the  ante- 
room and  read  tlie  tract  "  The  (-'onversion  of  the 
World,  or  Claims  of  Six  Hundred  .Millions." 
Deeply  impressed,  he  was  led  to  give  his  life  to 
the  niissionary  work.  He  sailed  June  8th, 
1819,  under  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  for  Ceylon. 
He  was  ordained  in  1831  by  the  brethren  of 
the  mission,  Bapti.st  and  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries taking  part  in  the  service.  In  18!!ti  he  was 
transferred  to  .Madras  to  found  a  new  mission 
with  Dr.  Winslow.  From  1843  to  1840  lie  was 
in  the  United  States.  In  1854,  his  health 
having  failed,  he  went  by  medical  advice  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  Madras  he  was  strickei\  with 
apople.vy,  and  died  at  Wynberg,  South  Africa, 
January  18th,  185.5,  having  been  in  the  nnssion- 
ary  work  3(5  years.  He  was  constant  in  laliors, 
devoting  much  lime  to  evangelistic  itineracy. 
In  Ids  visit  to  America  in  184;5  he  addri's.^ed  a 
hundred  thousand  children.  ^Mrs.  Scudder 
died  three  years  jirevious — a  devoted  woman, 
honored  and  beloved  by  all.  Tlieir  eight  .sons, 
two  grandsons,  and  two  granddaughters  have 
been  members  of  the  mission  in  Areot. 

f^t'liwarlz,  C'liriNlinii  Friodrirli,  was 

born  ill  Soiinenliurg,  Prussia,  October  28tli, 
1720.  His  mother,  dying  in  bis  cliildhood,  <()n- 
secrated  him  to  the  Jjord.  He  says  that  at  the 
age  of  eight  he  often,  leaving  his  sclioolniales, 
retired  to  a  solitary  place  for  prayer,  and  that 
in  prayer  to  Uod  he  found  mucli  comfort.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  the  Halle  Uni- 
ver.sily,  where  he  became  estalilished  in  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  Him.  Dr.  Seluiltz.  who  had  left 
India  from  failure  of  health,  was  at  this  time 
jireparing  to  print  the  Bible  in  Tamil,  and  ad- 
vised Schwartz  to  learn  that  language  in  order 
to  assist  him.  Professor  Fiancke  hearing  of 
his  great  success  in  actiuiring  the  language, 
proposed  to  him  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  India, 
lie  decided  to  go,  declining  an  advantageous 
position  in  the  ministry  at  home.  He  was  or- 
dained at  Copenhagen,  with  the  view  of  joining 
the  Danish  MLssion  at  Tranqiiebar,  where  he 
arrived  July  HOlh,  1750.  In  four  months  he 
preached  ills  first  sermon  in  Tamil  in  the  church 
of  Ziegeiibalg.  From  the  first  he  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  young.  In  the  following  year  400  per- 
sons, adults  and  youth,  whom  he  had  carefully 
instructed,  were  aitded  to  the  church  by  bap- 
tism. In  1760  he  spent  three  months  in  Ceylon 
preaching  to  heathen  and  Christians.     While 


war  was  at  tills  time  niging  between  England 
and  France,  he  continued  his  work  around 
Traiuiuebar,  and  so  much  did  the  heathen  re- 
spect him  that,  of  their  own  accord,  they  con- 
tributed to  his  support.  Two  years  later  lie 
went  on  foot  to  Tanjore,  and  obtained  leave  to 
nnwh  in  the  city  and  even  in  tlie  palace.  After 
laboiiiig  fifteen  years  at  Traiupu'liar  he  was 
sent  to  'I'richinopoly.  So  great  was  hissuccess 
here  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  commandant  and 
the  Englisli  garrison,  a  churcli  accommodating 
two  thousand  was  oiiened  in  1700.  During  iliis 
year  the  mission  was  adopted  by  the  "  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,"  and  tliis  liecame  liis  spc 
cial  field  of  labor.  Here,  in  a  room  in  an  old 
Hindu  building  just  large  enough  for  himself 
and  his  bed,  having  for  Tiis  "daily  fare  a  disli 
of  boiled  rice  with  a  few  other  vegetables,"anil 
"clad  in  a  piece  of  dark  cotlon  cloth  woven 
and  cut  after  the  fa.shioi.  of  tlie  country,"  he 
gave  himself  to  his  work.  To  a.ssist  him  in  his 
extensive  labors  lie  employed  in  1772  eight  of 
the  iironiising  converts  as  cateehists,  among 
wliom  was  Siillianiiddcn,  who  was  afterwards 
ordained  to  the  ministry,  in  which  ho  labored 
with  great  elixpience  and  success. 

In  twelve  yeais  Schwartz  had  baptized  l,2ii8 
in  tlie  city.  He  labored  also  faithfully  for 
the  Englisli  garrison,  for  which  no  religious  in- 
struction was  provided.  Tiie  salary  of  £'100 
which  he  received  as  cliaiilain  of  the  garrison 
from  tlie  -Madras  tJovcrnment  he  devoted  the 
lirst  year  to  the  building  of  a  mission  house  and 
an  English  Tamil  school,  and  afterwards  gave  a 
large  part  of  it  in  charity. 

In  1770  he  went  to  Tanjore  to  found  a  new 
mission,  and  here  lie  spent  the  remaining  twenty 
years  of  Ills  life.  Kveii  in  tliis  favorite  abode 
of  the  Hindus,  where  was  tlie  most  siilendid 
pagoda  of  India,  lie  had  great  success,  two 
cliurclics  having  been  established  in  1780.  He 
won  the  high  esteem  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment,  which  employed  him  in  important  politi- 
cal traiisaclions  wilh  the  native  princes.  Wlieii 
tlie  powerful  and  haughty  Hyder  All  of 
jMysore  refused  to  rtccive  an  embassy  from  the 
English,  whom  he  disi rusted,  lie  said  he  would 
treat  with  them  through  Schwartz.  "  Send  me 
the  Chrisliau,' meaning  Schwartz;  "he  will 
not  deceive  me."  Urged  by  the  government,  he 
consented  to  undeilake  the  mission.  Throuch 
his  intercession  Ciidilalore  was  saved  from  de- 
struction by  the  savage  hordes  of  the  enemy. 
On  his  ret  urn  a  present  of  money  was  forced 
upon  him  by  Hyder,  which  he  gave  to  the  Eng- 
lisli Government,  recpiesling  that  it  be  applied 
to  the  building  of  an  English  or))han  a.syluni  in 
Tanjore.  Though  a  Mohammedan,  llvder's 
regard  for  Schwartz  was  so  great  that  he  issued 
orders  to  ]iis  officers,  saying:  "  Let  the  vener- 
able padre  go  about  everywliere  without  hin- 
drance, since  he  is  a  holy  man,  and  will  nol  in- 
jure me."  While  Hyder  was  ravaging  the  Car- 
natic  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou.sand,  and 
multitudes  were  fleeing  in  dismay  to  Tanjore, 
Schwartz  moved  about  unmolested.  In  the 
famine  caused  by  the  war  more  than  800  starv- 
ing people  came  daily  to  his  door.  He  collected 
money  and  distributed  provisions  to  Europeans 
and  Hindus.  He  al.so  built  there  a  churcli  for 
the  Tamil  congregation.  The  rajah  n  few 
hours  before  his  death  rcipiested  Schwartz  to 
act  as  guardian  to  his  adopted  son  Serfogee. 
The  trust  was  accepted  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged. 
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After  a  pnitrnctfil  iid<1  Hoveie  illness,  during 
wliicli  lie  (iclifflitcd  i<i  l(!siify  of  (,'iii'ist  aiul  to 
•■xliDil  tlu:  |)(M)|)I<',  111'  cxiiirud  ill  ilu'iinn.Hdf  two 
of  his  imtivi!  coiivcrls.  Aliiis  fiiiicriil  ilic  uf- 
foil  to  sin;,'  It  liyiiiii  WHS  siipprcs.sfil  hy  tiii! 
Iloisr  of  llii^  wiilliMi;  of  llic  lii'iitlicil  wlio 
ihiiiii^cd  iliu  |iii'iiiisi'H.  Sirfo^cc  liii^cri'd, 
\vc('|)iiijj;,  III  llii!  colliii,  coVciL'il  it  willi  ii  ilolli 
of  .i;old,  Mini  Mccojiipuiiicil  llii'  liody  to  tlic 
jrniVf.  'riic  siiiiill  clmpcl  ill  wliicli  liu  wiis  iii- 
IciTi'd  oiilsidi?  of  llic  foil  lliis  liicii  dciiioljslicd, 
Mini  11  liHUc  oiii!  cicilt'il.  'I'lic  ^I'livc  is  IhIiIikI 
llii'  piilpil.  I'livcnil  wlili  a  iiiiii'lilu  Hlitl)  bearing 
UM  Eiiglisli  iusi  ripiioii — 

T(i  llii'  ini'iniiiv  (if  tli« 

UKV.  CHItlSTlAN  KUIKDUKII  SC'IIWAUTZ, 

Hum  tiuliiieiiljiirK'  "t    Ni'iiiiiiuk,   in  tliu  kiiiKiloiii  of 

I'l'IISSJll, 

Thi'i.'Htli  OiMuli.T,  IT-.'U, 

Anil  (lli'il  lit 'I'll II joii'  till'  l.'iili  Ki'linmry,  1708, 

III  I  111'  ivM  .Vfiir  111  his  iiifi'. 

Devoted  from  I'ls  curly  iiiiuiIiihhI  Io  ilie  ottlce  of 

Missiiiiiary  in  llio  Knsl, 

Tliti  Himilarily  iif  Ills  Miiiiiiliun  In  lliat  of 

Till'  (list  prrai'lii'i'siir  tlii'HusiM'l 

Froduei'il  In  him  a  |»'i'iiliar  ri'si'iiilnaiice  to 

'I'hf  Himpli-  saiii'tity  nf  tliu 

Apnstolic  oliaraiMcr. 

Ills  natural  vivarity  wuii  III'  alTec'tioii 

As  his  iiiispoiti-d  pi'oliity  anil  purity  nf  life 

Alike  uoiniimndiMl  tlit*  rfvi-ri'iicc  nf  the 

Clii'iHtiaii,  Molminini'duii.  and  lliiidii: 

For  suvurt'iKM  piini't's.  lIlndiiHiid  Mnliaiiimedan, 

Si'li'cti'il  this  liiimlilt*  pastor 

A»  tli»  iiiediiiiii  nf  political  iiPKotiHtion  with 

Tlic  lirilish  (iiiveriiiiiciit: 

And  the  very  mailile  that  here  reenrds  his  virtues 

Was  raised  hy 

The  liheral  alTeetion  and  esteem  of  the 

Uajali  ot  ranjiiiv. 

Jlaha  Kajah  Serfoj;ee. 

AnotliiT  l)oniitiful  nioniinicnt  was  creolcd  to 
his  iiu'iiiory  liy  tlii^  East  I'ldiii  Coinpiiiiy  in  lliu 
t'liiirch  of  Si.  Maty,  Almiras,  pint  of  tlie  iii- 
.«criptii)ii  on  wliicli  is  as  follows: 

"  Oil  a  spot  of  Kroiind  (iranted  In  him  liy  llie  Itajali 
ofTiiii.jiiri',  t«(i  miles  east  uf  Tanjore,  he  liiiill  a  lioi:se 
for  his  residenee.  and  made  it  an  Orphan  Asyliiin. 
Here  the  la>l  twenty  years  nf  liis  Ide  were  spent  in  the 
ediieatinii  niiil  rellKlniis  insinietinii  of  uhildreii.  par- 
ticularly those  of  iiidlKeiit  parents  whom  he  (;raliii- 
toiisly  liiaiiitalned and  instructed;  and  here.onihe  |:llli 
of  Kehriiary,  I7!IH,  surrounded  hy  his  infant  tlock,  and 
in  the  presence  of  several  ot  his  diseoiisolale  lirethreii, 
he  olnsed  his  truly  Cliristian  career  in  the  7M  year  of 
his  age." 

Seiiiiicii,  iVIiNNioiiNlo.— Tiev.  Joliii  Flavel 
(Eiiflliinil,  16'Ji-91)  and  J'^ii^disli  (•oiilcniporaries 
( Ky llR'i'.Jaiu'way ,  et  nl.  ),as  also  a  fi'w  cleriry iiicti 
of  the  Eiiulisli  Eslalilislicd  Church  iii  tliu 
•eiglileenlh  ('ciitiiry,  pruaclicd  occasional  ser- 
mons, special  and  serial,  .some  of  which  were 
printed,  on  liehalf  of  seamen;  but  the  second 
iialf  of  the  eie;liteeiith  century  witnessed  tlie 
lirst  organized  ell'oits  for  their  eviinircli/ation. 
An  ii.ssociation,  styled  at  lirst  "The  Hibh'  tSo- 
c  •'"•  "  was  organized  in  London  in  1780,  to 
81..  -ly  English  troops  in  Hyde  Park  with  the 
Holy  Scripture.s,  whose  Heldof  labor  wits  speed- 
ily enlarged  to  embrace  seamen  in  the  Hriiish 
Mavy.  The  lirst  ship  supplied  with  Bibles  liy 
this  Society  was  "  Tlie  Uoyal  (Jeorge,"  sunk 
off  Spitheiul,  England,  August  2!)tli,  1783.  The 
Society's  name  was  .sot)n  chtmgeil,  becoming 
"The 'Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society."  It  i.s 
atill  In  operation,  confines  it.self  to  its  original 
specific  object— the  diffusion  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  has  been  of  iniineuse  service  to  the 
army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain.  This  Society 
had  influence  in  originating  the  British  and 


Foreign  Bible  Siiciety,  and  tlie  work  of  the 

latter  led  eventuiilly  to  the  foriiiallon  of  the 
Aiiieiieiiii  (L".  S.  .\'.)  Itililf  Sdcieiy.  (C'f.  art. 
"Millie  Societies,"  Eiieyc.  Brit.,  Uih  ed.,  vol. 
iii.  |i.  fill).) 

'I'lie  need  for  Christ  inn  work  aiiiong  miiiiuu 
was  iirgeiil.  Di'sliiulc,  as  n  clnss,  nf  any  iiccesii 
to  the  lllble,  to  premliiiig.  or  in  iiny  (hrisiiiiii 
si'rvice,  llii'lr  lives  piisseil,  for  the  lllo^l  pari, 
wilhoiil  uiiowliilgcof  tlie  L'ospi'l  of  (  hiisl,  "It 
woillil  be  (lilllciill ,"  siiysii  well  iiifnriiicil  writer, 
"  to  conceive  of  n  deeper  iiioiiil  iilglil  lliiiii  lliat 
which,  for  ceiiliiries,  bail  selllid  iipnii  the  .sea." 

Tiiidii  Mkoinmmis  AM)  llismnv  i.v  Emi- 
I,ANl>.  —  IJitiy  clVmls  III  lOnulnnd,  Imwever,  Io 
furnisli  siijlors  willi  the  gospe!  nut  willi  serious 
oiiposiiioii  (nil  11  Cliiisilun  pinple,  ns  well  as  fidiii 
uiiehrisiiiiti  olliceis  in  the  l<oy;il  iNavy.  So  lalo 
as  |H;.>H,  llie  king  was  pelilioned  to  iihrogiile  an 
Older,  then  reci  iilly  issued  by  the  I,oi(l  High 
Admiral,  pniliiliiting  the  free  citciil.iiion  of 
traclsiii  the  mivy.  Hul  in  1^11  the  pioneers 
of  the  iiioveiiienl  for  this  end-  Kev.  (leorge 
Charles  Siiiilh,  ii  disseiiling  clergyiiiiin.  once  ii 
sailor,  and  Zebiiloii  liogirs,  a  slioeiiiaker,  of  the 
.Methodist  persuasion-established  priiyer-iiicet- 
ings  for  seaiiieti  on  ihe  Thaiiies,  at  (.oiidoii,  the 
lirst  being  held  on  the  brig  "Friendship,''  .liine 
^■,M  of  lliiit  yeiir,  by  .Mr.  Hogers.  These  were 
iiiiiltiplieil  and  siisfaiiied  upon  the  shippiiii:  in 
the  river.  .Miii'ch  :.':id,  IHIT,  the  Hist  lielhel 
Flag(a  while  dove  on  blue  groiitiil)  wiis  iiiifiirleil 
on  the  "  Zephyr,"  Captain  Hindiilpli,  of  South 
Shields,  England. 

The  I'ort  of  London  Society  was  organi/.ed 
IMiireh  l.Slh,  \H\H.  to  provide  for  the  conlinuoiis 
preaciiing  of  Ihe  gospel  to  seanieii  in  Lomloii, 
upon  a  tloaling  chiiiiel  (ship)  of  tlirce  Imiidi'eii 
tons  burden,  niul  Kev.  .Mr.  Sinilli  ministered 
upon  it  wilh  success  during  the  next  cnsu'iig 
year.  Novemlier  l','ib,  IHlil,  the  liethel  Liiion 
Society  was  formed,  iit  Loinlnn.  which,  in  ad- 
dition Io  tlie  luiiinlenanee  of  religious  ineelings 
on  the  Thiiines,  estalilislied  eorrespnndcneo 
with  local  Societies  lliat  had  been  organi/cd 
through  Mr.  Smith's  exertions  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  These  two  Societies  weio 
siibsetiuenlly  united  to  form  what  is  now  known 
asllii'  Itrilish  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society. 

"  The  Sailors'  JIaga/.iiie"  (Lonilon),  merged, 
aficr  publication  for  .seven  years  by  Uev.  iMr. 
Smith,  into  "  The  New  Sailors'  Magazine, "also 
issued  liy  him,  was  established  in  1820.  "The 
M(>ntlily  Miigazine,"  now  issued  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,  is  "Chart  and 
Compass"  (pp.  'i'l),  esiablisheil  in  .lauuary,  1879. 

In  18',*.")  the  London  .Mariners'  Cbiirch  and 
Uiverni'ii's  Bethel  Union  was  organized,  to 
provide  a  church  for  seamen  on  sliore.  Rev.  .Mr. 
Smith  becoming  its  pastor.  This  church  was  for 
years  the  centre  of  an  extensive  system  of 
Christian  labor,  including  a  Sabbath-.school, 
Bethel  prayer-meetings,  tract  and  book  distri- 
bution, magazine  publishing,  and  open-air 
preaching  to  seamen  on  tlie  wharves.  Itev.  Mr. 
Smith  died  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  England,  ia 
Januarv,  186!$. 

Existing  seamen's  missionary  societies  in  the 
empire  of  Great  Britain,  distinct  from  local 
organizations  which  limit  the  prosecution  of 
work  to  their  own  ports,  are:  (1 )  The  British  and 
Foreign  Sailors'  Society  (at  Sailors'  Institute, 
Shadwell,  London,  England),  with  receipts  from 
April  1st,  18»8,  to  April  18lh,  1889,  of  £14,975 
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Si  I'/,  Mini  ( .\|ii'iiiiiiiiii's  I'm  till'  Niiiiir  pcrliiil 
ill'  11  I..*)I1)Sa  ()(/., n  hii'li  ill  iisHcvciiili'ili  iiimuul 
ri'imrt  (|ss;-Hi  imiiic-*  llic  |iiiii^ci|   Itnilii'iliiiii, 

llMtlllMHU,  AlllU(l|l,  (IrllllM,  Nllpll'S  mill  .Mllllll, 
DllSiili'  kllK'lllllcl;  IIMll  i.olllllllJ,  .Mlltlll'll  ilitvcll, 
Fiiliiiiiiilji,  anil  iliii  nii\  ill  I' iirhi»  il':ii;;li.'-li), 
IIS  (i(i'ii|iii  (I  iiiiirc  cii'  li'>-.  (Ill  riivily  liv  [n  ixnis 
liiiviiiL' I'lillii' I'l'  |Miiliiil  "iiiiiiurl  rimii  il>  iii'Ms- 
Ul'V.  illlil    clrviilini;   llirliiMlvri  lo  llli'   .'^liirilllill 

mill  ii'iii|>iii'iil  \M  liiiK  (it  -iiiiiii'ii.    c.'i  'I  lie  Lull 

lliill    Mixsinli.'.  Id    S(':illirll   I  I'Nhllili^liril    (   lilll'l  ll 

(if  Kiiiiiuiiili,  nnIiiim'  i>|m  ralinii^,  iiii'.  I'ur  llic  iiiosl 
|iiirl,  riinii'il  nil  :ill(i:il.  lln  ('liii|iliiilis  ,'irr  ill 
ill'lv  Iwc)  Knulisli  mill  tixlil  f<)iri,t;ii  siii|iiiil>. 
Ltirill     Klljllisll      sufiiiirs     I'lil-     srmnill     llli'     111 

Livti|MMpl  iriniiuti  ill  1S',M),  Gliisgiiw,  mill  iil 
Ulllrl  |>(iils. 

Ml^^^lu^s  wirii  II I , ADiir.vuTinis IN  Scandina- 
via.—Kvmiirclinil  LiiIIh'iihi  iiii>Niiiii.'<  id  miiiiii'Ii 
urc  picisti'iiiril  liy  >oii(iii's  wiili  lii'iiili|iiiirU'i's 
ill  Sciiiiiliiiaviiiii  rdiiiili'ii's.  whi'iii'c  cdiiic  in  our 
dny  till'  liirLTt'i'  iiiiiiilii'idl'  Miildis  tur  llic  Wdilils 
nicicmiiiliMiiiiiiin  .  Till'  Ntiiurniiin  Sdcit'ly, — 
Fdrciiiiificn  til  Kviiiii.'i'liris  Fdikynilflsc  lor 
l:>kiiniliiiiivi>kf  S'iiiioikI  i  firinnn'dr  lliiviic  (<>■'< 
ill  Kiiglisli,  'I'lii'  Sdciciy  I'ortlic  (iospi  I's  luciuli- 
iiii;  lo  Scmiiliimvimi  8111111111  in  l''ori:i>;n  lliir- 
lidi--).  WHS  ;iixmii/i'il  "'  llrij;('ii,  Noiwiiy,  An 
ijiisi  ;ilsi,  iMil.  mill  now  (ISIIO)  Ims  Kturions  nl 
Lriili,  Scotlmiil:  Noiili  sliirlil>,  Ldinldii,  mnl 
Ciinliir,  iMiL'liinil;  111  Alil\vir|i,  l!(li;iiiiii;  lliivif, 
l-'niiiLi';  Anistriclmn,  llollmul;  New  York  Ciiy, 
U.  S.  A.;  (inrlii'i',  (':iiiii(lii.  iil  I'l'iisiuolii,  Flu., 
U.  S.  A.;  mill  111  liinnos  Ayics,  S.  A.  .Mission 
work  is  also  carricil  on  liy  lliis  Society  at  Mon- 
trose, Scotliinil.  Its  iii.'jj;ref;iile  I'oiei^'ii  workiiiLC 
force  consists  of  twelve  onliiineil  imstors  with 
five  or  six  iissistant  iiiissiuimiies,  iiiioriliiincil. 
The  Snciety  owns  churches  at  lis  stations  and 
pnlilishes  a  iiidiilhly  paper,  "llinl  oir  llilseii," 
now  in  its  iweiily-foiiilh  year  of  issue.  Its 
receipts  from  IHIilio  ISS'J  were  !)Ul,r)(iO  l\ri>iier;* 
f.xpeinliturcs  fur  the  same  pcrioil  1M)3,0U0 
K  rimer. 

T/(e  Daiiiith  Senmeii's  Mixsioii  Sorieti/  (I)an- 
ske  l-'oreiiinji  til  Kvanj,'cliets  Forkymlelse  for 
bkmidinavieUe  Silfolk  i  fiemmeile  llaviie  (or. 
Ill  luiylisli,  'I'lie  Danish  Society  for  the  (Jospel's 
I'reaeliiiii;  to  Seaiidiiiavian  Scmiieii  in  Forciirii 
Ports)  has  stnlions  at  Hull  and  (iriin^hy.  Lon- 
don, Newcastle  and  Hartlepool,  Kiiir..  and  al 
Kew  York  City,  V.  S.  A.,  wiili  mi  aL'irieiiate  of 
four  ordained  pastors.  'I'lirei!  other  ordained 
pii-tors  perforin  some  lalior  fdr  sailors  at  Fred- 
eiickstadt  and  Christimislailt,  Si.  Croix,  W.  L, 
uiiil  at  SI.  'I'hdinas  mid  St.  .Ian.  Al  IJrisliane, 
Australia,  an  ordained  i>astiir  irives  a  portion  of 
liis  lime  to  the  interests  of  Si  andinaviaii  sailors 
ill  coniiectioii  with  this  or;raiiizulion.  Its  hi- 
liionthly  Jiaper  is  "  llavnen,"  pilhlished  al 
Copenliajieii,  l)emiiark.  In  the  autumn  of  ISt^'.l 
a  seamen's  pastor  was  sent  from  Denmark,  liy 
(irivale  contriliuliiin,  to  lalior  at  Sydney,  Alls 
tralia.     Some  Chiisliiiii  lahor  is  also  now  (IHiXI) 

Iicrformed  amiiiu:  Danish  seamen,  l>y  ordained 
)aiiish  |iiistois.  al  I'ortlaiid,  Mc,  and  at  lius 
ton.  Mass.,  I'.  S.  A. 

T/ie  SinilMi  t^un'tli/  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Mii^Kiuiin  (Foslerlaiids-stiftelseli)  has  siisliiiiied 
liiissionary  work  for  seamen  .since  18t)9,  and  has 
tlic  folluwing  statious  whcru  .sucli  labor  is  per- 

*  .\  KrOuer  is  about  tweut}-»ix  ceuts,  Uulted  Htates 
turreucf. 


roiincd  liv  Its  ii^'ciils:  Colislaiilinople,  Turkey; 
AleNaiiilriii,  I'^^'V  pi;  Liverpool,  (.iriiiishy,  anil 
lildiicesier,  Jjinlaiid;  IJosion,  .Miiss,,  L'.  S.  A.; 
iMaiscilles,  Friimc;  llmnlinr^' and  I^fiheck,  tier- 
many;  and  St,  L'lH.'it,  i'uniiKiil,— witli  hl.\  or- 
dained pasiois, 

'I'he  slate  church  III  Sweden  has  four  or- 
dained pasiurs  hiliiiiinu'  for  seamen  at  Lniidnn 
and  \Ve>t  lliirlli  pool,  i'ji;;.:  at  iviel,  Kii.ssiai 
and  at  (  alais,  I'lalKC. 

'/'//(  h'lHuihii  Skiiiiiii'h  Mfusion  Soi'iiti/  I  l''(Tr- 
ennllipn  for  lt<  h  dmide  of  Sjiilcwaid  .it  FiiisUii 
Sjomaiii  I  thindsku  llamnai  Ldrvani/eil  in  iNhO, 
has  stations  al  Londdii,  (irlnisliy,  and  Hull, 
KiifT. ,  iiiiil  al  Niw  York  Cii\,  and  San  l''riiii- 
Cisco,  Cal.,  I',  S.  A. 

'I'/if  Siri(li\/i  Hni  1(1/1  Ill-Ill  l.iillii  run  Aiifiiinliiint 
Si/iioil  ill  .D//i//'ci/ has  a  stnlioii  lor  Scaniliiiaviali 
sciimaii,  \N  illi  one  ordained  pastor,  al  I'liiladcl- 
phia,  I'll.,  I'.  S.  A. 

yV/c  SijiiikI  for  the  Norireijiiin  Kritnyelifitl 
l.iillmriui  Vlnirrli  in  Aintrira  has  a  Seamen'.'* 
.Mission  ill  Australia,  with  one  ordained  pastor. 

'I'he  Idlal  of  stations  occupied  liy  the  Scandi- 
navian I  Lutheriiii)  Societies  is  Ihiii  vcifihl,  «  111) 
thirty  four  ord;  iiicd  pastors  and  .seven  uiidr- 
daiiud  piisliirs  as  lahciieis. 

A.MKKICAN  .Missions  koic  Skamkn.  — No  or- 
piiii/.ations  exist  in  Noithor  Sonth  America,  oiit- 
side  the  I'liiled  Slates,  fur  the  sole  pur|iose  of 
proseciiliiij;  lelitioiis  labor  iinioni;  si  niiii  n,  u  jili 
the  c.xceplidli  of  the  local  Soeiciv  al  Halifax, 
N.  S,  established  in  IMH7.  At  liostdn,  .Ma-s..iho 
llrsl  Society  for  this  object  was  fdiiiud  In  .May, 
INl'i,  but  Sdoli  suspended  openil ions.  'I'he  iji'sl 
ieli;rious  incetiiiLrdii  behalf  of  sailors  in  New 
York  City  (N.Y.i  is  believed  to  have  been  held 
ill  the  summer  of  181(1,  at  the  corner  of  Fmiit 
Sticet  and  Old  Slip.  The  .Marine  Hible  Society 
of  New  York  City  was  oiiriini/cd  .March  Hill, 
1817,  to  furnish  .sailors  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 'I'lie  Sdciely  for  I'lonioiiiij;  the  tiospel 
iimoiiLt  Seamen  in  the  I'oil  of  New  Y'ork.  com- 
monly known  as  the  New  York  Port  Sociely.  11 
local  oitraniy.alidii,  was  foiincd  .Fmie  ."ilh,  1818. 
This  Society  laid  the  foiindalidiis  of  ihe  liist 
mariner's  I  hurch  erected  in  the  I'liiti d  Slali  s,  in 
Itodscvcll  Sireel,  mar  the  I'^ast  |{iver,w  hii  li  was 
dedicated  .lune  llli.  IS-JO,  |{ev.  Ward  Stalliiid 
preacher  and  piisinr.  In  IS'J;!  the  New  ^dik 
I'orl  Sociely  set  at  work  in  that  city  the  lirst 
missionary  to  seamen,  llie  Itev.  Henry  (  base. 
'i'liis  Society  sustains  a  church  111  .Madison  and 
(."alhcrine  Streets,  in  New  York  Cily,  ;inil  a 
re.'idiiiiirodiii  for  sailors  in  the  .same  cdiliee, 
with  nicctinufs  duriiiir  the  week,  and  oiln  reviiii- 
.irelislic  Work,  eniplo\  ini,'  in  the  veai  iiiiliiur 
Mav  1st.  188i»,  live  missionaries,  licceiiils  lor 
188S-!lwcre  *!», 073.71;  cxpciidiliircs,  jj;!!,!','))  lis. 

Till'  Silt  York  /lilliil  I'liioii,  for  ihe  esiab- 
lishiiient  and  maintcnmice  of  i'eli^''ioiis  mcetiiiL's 
on  vessels  in  the  port,  oriraiii/ed  June  ;id,  18;J1, 
liad  but  a  brief  exislencr. 

'I'he  movements  nnlcd  that  at  IJosliui,  Mass., 
resultiiiir  in  the  fdiliiiilidii  of  iheearliesi  Society 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  — led  In  similar  111  lion 
for  the  performance  of  local  work  for  seameii 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.  iI811();  I'hiladeliiliia,  Pa. 
(1810);  Portland,  Mu.,  and  New  Orleans,  La., 
(I8'2a);  at  New  Hcdford.  :Mass.  (18;.'r.|,  and  else- 
where. Ill  the  laller  year  there  were  in  the 
United  States  seventy  "Helliel  rnions.  thirty- 
three  .Mariiiu  Uible  Societies,  llfteeii  cliiirehc* 
and  floating  chapels  for  seunun.     There  had 
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Iiciii  iiiiiiiy  ciinviislDii-i  Id  Christ  imioii);  sailnrM, 
iiikI  llii'ir  rvinif,'i'li^iiliim  wns  rcc(i;,'Mi/.('(l  n* 
mmioiil:  iIii'  iii'ist  piiiiiiliicrit  uuil  iin|iiii'iiiiil  nf 
Clirlsiiiin  ciiiripiUis. 

Aciiiitliirjlv.  iit'lcr  ilt  roriiml  csliilplNlmii'iit 
ill  llic  ciiy  cii'  N.w  YcirU  .ImiiiMiy  lllli,  IN'.>iI, 
Kiicci'cili'il  liy  II  new  cir;;Mii{/..'iliiiii  in  In  Itimril  of 
'rril>lil'>(    Mi'lV  .'nil,   \H-^H       lidiil    wllicli    liiiii'   lis 

liiilli  Is  cliilril,-  llic  Ainciliiiii  Siiiini'irs  I'licml 
SiMJi'ty  i7tl  Wall  Stici'i,  New  YniUi  niiiii' liiio 
lii'liiir.  lis  |)i;l)li(iiii<iiis  iic'cicilli  Ut'V.  .Iciliii 
Tniiilr  us  clili'tly  iiisiriimciilnl  as  hritiL'iiijr  alpniil 
lis  oru'Miil/.allKii.  Its  llisi  I'nsiilciii  was  IIdii. 
Hiiiilli  'riKHiipsoii.  Sccrilaiv  "f  llx'  riillcci 
HialrsNavy;  Urv,  ('.  I'.  Millvninc,  allfrwanls 
I'riilcsiiuil  i;pis(ii|)al  Itisliop  i>(  Ohio,  was  lis 
('oiicspoiidiriir  Sc'Ti'lary ;  and  Hi'V.  .Iiivliiiu 
l.ciivill  its  (Iciiiial  Au'iiil.  Ailii'lc  II.  iif  lis 
('oiHllliilloii  pniviiics:  " 'I'lic  olijccl  of  Ihis 
Sinli'lv  shall  III'  III  iiiipiiivr  llic  siK'ial  ami  mural 
('iindllion  of  siaimii  liy  iiiiiliiiL''  llii'  rlTnrts  of 
liii!  wise  ami  irmMliii  ilirir  hclialf,  liy  pinmciiiiii,' 
ill  t'Vi'iy  pdi'l  liiiardiiiL;  liiiMscs  (if  uimhI  cliaruc- 
liT,  saviii;'s-liiiiiks.  rrj;lsirr  ulUci's,  liliraiii's, 
iniiM'imis,  read i II i;i'( mills  and  scIumiIs,  and  iilsii 
till'  mlnislniliiiii  iif  llic  gospel  and  Dllicr  ri'lij;- 
ions  h|(ssiii;;s,  " 

lis  tirsi  I'oiclu'ii  cliaplaln  was  l{cv.  David 
Aliri'l.  who  ii'Mclicd  his  lied  I  of  labor  at  Wham- 
poa,  till' am'lio'i'aLrc  for  ships  iradiii^  al  ('anion, 
China,  Fcliriiaiy  ItUli,  is;m.  In  ils  foiiicili 
yi'Hi- 1  lSli7-((S)ils  lalioiiTs,  chaplains,  and  sailor- 
inis-ionaiics  wcrr  slalionnl  at  Iwciilv  f(irci;;n 
and  lliirlccn  doini'siic  sea  polls  as  follows:  At 
Carillon  Island  on  llii-  Lalirador  coast,  \.  A.; 
Ill  Sl..lohn,  N.  I!.;  in  Norway,  at  ChristiaiiMind, 
Kra^i'id,  anil  I'oisiirmid;  in  Dcnniaik,  al  Cop- 
iiihairi'ii  and  Oiicnsc;  in  Sweden,  al  (Jolteii-, 
Iier^r.  Warlieii;  liiid  Wciiiire,  Wermislieri;,  and 
Stockliolni;  in  IJeljriiiin,  at  Antwerp;  in 
France,  al  Havre  and  .Marseilles;  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  at  HonoUilii  and  llilo;  al  the 
Chineha  Island-,  in  Peru;  at  Valparaiso  and  al 
Hiienos  Ayres,  8.  A.;  and  in  Ihe  I'liited  Slates, 
III  Ihe  followiii;j;  seaports:  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Norfolk  nnd  Uiehiiioiid,  Vii.;  Charleston,  S.C.; 
Moliile,  Ala.;  liostoii  and  (iloncester,  Mass,; 
ami  at  New  Vork.  N  Y.  Ils  missionary  work 
was  proseeiiled  in  18MS-HU  in  llie  countries  of 
Sweili'ii,  Norway,  and  l)enni;:rk;  al  Hainliuri; 
III  (fcrinany;  at  Uotterdam  in  Holland;  al  Ant- 
werp in  Hel^xiuni;  at  (Jeiioa  and  Naples  in 
Italy;  at  Yokohama  in  .lapaii;  in  tlie  Maiieira 
Islands;  at  Viilp  iraiso,  S.  A.;  at  Homliay  and 
Karachi,  in  IiidLi;  and  in  the  I'ldted  Stales,  at 
Porllaiid  and  Astoria.  Oreiron;  'raconia,  Seat- 
tle, and  Poll  Townsend,  \V.  T. ;  Galveston, 
Texas;  MoblU',  Ala  ;  Savannah,  (Ja.;  Charles- 
ton. S.  C.;  Wilininu'ton,  N.  ('.;  Norfolk,  Va. ; 
ns  well  as  in  ihe  cities  of  New  York;  .ler.sey 
City,  N.  .!.;  ami  lirooklyn,  N.  Y.;  inclMiiiiiL'lhi' 
United  Slii.es  Navy  Yard,  numlierlni:  thirty- 
two  lahoreis  al  twenty-nine  seaports  (lifieen 
foreiiTii  ami  foiirleen  domestic),  supported  in 
whole  or  in  pari  by  the  Society. 

Il.s  receipts  in  theiir>t  decade  of  it.s  existence 
were  in  roniid  niiinliers,  ^i»l,(MIO;  in  ihe  second 
decade,  !|!l(ir>,0(MI;  in  the  third,  i(!i','!»,(MMI;  in  llic 
foiirtli.  li;;i7.-).(MX);  in  tlie  tifth,  .<!(i."i.-),000.  Ue- 
ceipls  for  the  year  ending  .March  Jilst,  1889, 
with  balance  fnnii  previous  year,^H4,OO4.10;  c.\- 
pemlitiiros  for  .same  period,  !f:!4,U72  05, 

The  Chure.li  Mmionnry  Sucktu  for  Seamen 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  (Protestant  Episcopal) 


In  its  fortv-sixlli  Animal  Report  (1880-00)  slat  en 
that  (he  !^ociely  siiHlains  lliree  eliapels  and  liiis- 
sioii  houses,  with  leadiiiir  and  lecliire  iooiiin, 
ovcislghl  beliiij  in  llic  hands  of  cleiyyineii, 
Willi  tile  assislaiiie  of  a  colporleiir  at  one  slii- 
lloll.  Its  lolal  services  fen-  Ihe  year  were  'M; 
visits  to  readinu'  rooms,  ltd, 881);  Seaiiieii  .uplilied 
with  Itlbles,  :i|:l;  withTeslaiiicntN,  ,'i;i:t:  Willi  the 
lliHik  of  Common  Praver,  IIIIJ,  'l'\w  llisliop  of 
llic  IHocese  is  ils  prcstdeiil. 

lleLcinniiii;  with  the  year  1888  tliu  lioMton, 
Mass,    Seamen's   Friend  Society  (organl/ed  In 

18-.'Si. which  had  1 n  an  aii.\illary  of  the  .Viiicr- 

lean  Seamen's  Friend  Society  from  1S(1,"»  to  thai 
dale,  has  ai.'aln  piosccnicd  IocmI  Chrisliaii  work 
for  seamen,  on  tin  independent  basis,  lilltcieiit 
local  organ i /.at  ions  foi  tlie  evangel i /.a I  ion  .iiid  be- 
friending of  sailors  have  wrought  to  good  pnr- 
iiose  during  recent  years,  al  Mailiniori',  Md  ;  al 
\Vasliiiigtoii,  l>.  C  ;  and  al  Cleveland.  I  Miio;  the 
last  Socleiy  concerning  ilsell  with  rivei  boalnitn 
and  sailors  on  wesiern  lakes  in  the  I'nited 
Slates. 

.Meilioils.  — Missionary  Force,  Sailors'  Homes, 
Loan  Libraries,  Peiioilicals,  Charllable  .Vid, 
Seamen's    Savings  banks,    .\syliiiiis,    Uesis,  etc. 

Itesldes  llie  employment  of  chaplains  resi- 
dent at  seaports,  ami  serving  as  Chrisliaii 
minislers,  of  Itible  and  tract  dislribiilors.  Scrip- 
ture readers,  colporteurs  and  helpers,  whose 
titles  (Iceland  their  fiinclioiis,  the  .Missionary 
Societies  for  Seamen  have  usually  wrought  for 
their  welfare  liy  eslidilishing,  and  in  part  siis- 
taining  (teiiiponirily),  Sailors'  lloiiiesin  various 
ports.  In  Ihem  arc  resident  mi.ssioiiarics,  who 
iiesidcs  their  services  in  religious  meetings,  dc- 
vole  portions  of  llieir  time  to  spiritual  and  char- 
ilalile  visjiations  among  sailors  on  sbipboard 
and  shore,  at  sailor  boarding-houses  and  in  hos- 
|)itals,and  in  some  cases  to  siicli  seivici'  for  Ihe 
iaiiMlics  of  scaiiicii.  Tlie  Wells  Sirecl  Sailors' 
Home,  al  Lomhai.  Kiig.,  Docks,  waseslalilivhed 
by  .Mr.  (icorge  (Jrccne  in  1H;10.  was  opened  in 
is;!,"),  and  enlarged  in  18(1,'),  In  one  year  it  ad- 
mitted ."),4I4  boarders,  who,  besides  a  home, 
had  evening  insliuction,  the  use  of  a  savings- 
bank,  etc.     The  Livei] 1,  Klig  ,  Sailors'  llonics 

were  opened  in  1844.  The  Sailors'  Home  at 
1!)()  Cherry  Street,  .New  York  City,  I'.  S.  \.,  is 
the  lu'operly  and  is  under  the  direi  lion  of  the 
.\mericaii  Seaman's  Friend  Sociily.  Il  was 
opened  ill  1842,  reconstrucled.  lefiirnislied,  and 
reo|,(Mied  ill  1880.  and  is  probably  unsurp.'issed 
by  any  Sailors'  IIihiic  in  llie  world.  During 
the  year  188H-s!(  it  accommodated  l.;l.")l  board- 
ers The  whole  number  of  its  boarders  since 
the  Home  was  established  is  11',', 1177,  and  tliu 
amount  saved  by  it  'o  seamen  and  their  rela- 
tives, duriiii:  the  foriyeight  years  since  its 
establishment,  has  been  reckoned  at  between 
$l.iMMI,(HIOand  if;-,*, 0(111,0110. 

'I'lic  systi'inatic  supply  of  carefully  selected 
libraries,  to  be  lo.iiied  lo  V(  s.sels  for  Use  by  their 
ollicers  anil  crews  al  sea.  is  now  largely  counted 
on  by  these  org.'iiii/atioiis.  especially  by  llie 
American  Seainen's  Friend  Society.  Its  sliip- 
nieiits  of  such  libraries  from  1  S.'jS- ."i!)  pi  .March 
illsl,  1889,  were  !».'.2'-'l.  and  the  nshipments  of 
thesaniu  10,074;  the  total  sliipments  airirreu'atiiig 
l!»,','!»r).  The  number  of  volumes  was  4s-,'. 800, 
accessible  by  original  shipineiit  to  3r)0,;i04  sea- 
men. Of  tin?  whole  number  sent  out.  !t!»!5  lib- 
raries, with  !J''J,742  voliiines.  were  placed  upon 
United  Stales  naval  vessels  and  in  naval  lios- 
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pilals,  niul  wi'io  mTi'sslble  to  lt4,'2(!T  nicii;  117 
iiliiMiics  well'  ill  117  stalioiis  of  ilic  I'liitcd 
Siiiits  Life  >aviiin-  Sci-vicc,  cDiilaiiiiiin:  l/J'.'O 
vuliiiiii's,    aicf»ilik'   lo  fSl'J  kia'pcrs  and  miiI- 

llU'll. 

The  "Sailors'  ,Ma,i;a/.iiu'"  (iiioiitlily,  M  pp.), 
orjian  of  I  lie  Aiiitricaii  Scaiiuirs  Kriciid  Sociily, 
i-  now  till'  oi(l(  si  of  lilt'  peiiodicais  issued  on 
beiialf  of  seanieii.  ll  was  eslahlislnd  in  Sip 
leiiilier,  IS.'S,  is  in  its  sixl  vsecond  \(>liin'  'iiid 
of   ils    issues    for    ISSS  S'.i    ,")(!.  l^O   c  ',. 

disliiliiiled.     In  ilie  *iiiie  iwilve  i>  J(» 

i(;|)ies  of   '•'riie  Srailien's  Klii'lid"  «..  ,,.4 

pp.),  eslalilislieil  in  lsr)S,  were  issued  by  llie 
same  Soeiely  lor  sailors,  and  1.1, '.'U(l  eo|iies  of 
till'  "  Life  i'So.H  '  iinoiiiiily,  1  and  8  l>p.)  i'orllie 
Use  of  Sahlialll  seliiiols. 

V;ii'ied  lielp  is  iiabiiu.-illy  exleiided  to  sliip- 
wreelicd  anil  ilesiiiule  sailors  by  all  lliese  oii.'an- 
i/.alioiis.  'I'lie  esiablishinenl  of  saviiij;s  banks 
for  seamen  has  ordinarily  been  due  to  llieir  in- 
lluenee.  'The  Seamen's  Savings-bank  in  New- 
York  (ilv  t7ti  Wall  Slieel)  Went  into  operalioii 
.Mav  Ulh".  IS'.'i).  Sailors. \sybiins.()r[>hana>:es, 
ami  "  Uesis"  (the  last  beiii;;  houses  of  eiiler- 
lainnieiil  eonduetedupon  teinperanee  priiieiples, 
with  more  or  less  of  relijiious  in-tnielioii  and 
servieei  are  open  in  many  seaiiorts,  as  the  fruit 
of  their  existence.  In  tianiiary,  IS^JS,  the 
"Sailors'  .Ma;;a/.ine'  (.New  York)  published  a 
list  of  tifly  seven  sailors'  "Uesis"  and  "Homes" 
then  aeeessible  lo  seamen  in  various  seaports 
throuirhoiil  the  I'niled  Suites,  (beat  Hritain. 
the  IJifopean  eoiilinent,  .Vsia,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  on  sevenil  islands.  .Miss  .\irnes 
Wisloii  has  distributed  ,i;r:itis,  by  voliinl.ary 
eontrilMitions.niany  thousanils(>f  inoiithly  "lilue 
Hooks"  (S  pp.,  temperance  ami  rcliiiioiis  tracts) 
in  the  Ijiu-lish  touirue,  in  the  liritisb  and  Anier- 
icaii  navies,  wincji  have  been  k  iculariy  trans 
laled  into  Kiitcli  and  (briiian  for  the  navies  of 
Holland  and  (•ciniany. 

tJi.Nt.iiAi.  Si  M.MAUV  oi''  l{i;s(i,rs.  -  It  is  im- 
practicable to  present  a  ecu  rale  detailed  statist  ics 
as  lo  the  results  of  Cliiisliaii  labor  for  seamen. 
The  best  ueneial  cstiiiia;i',  however,  li.ves  the 
number  if  ('hristiaid/cd  sailors  as  not  far  from 
thirty  thousand.  IJiit  to  say  that  duriiii:  the 
last  sixty  years  these  men  li.ave  been  f;atliercil 
into  the  '..'iiurch  of  Christ  by  tliousands.  and 
tlmt,  as  mlass,  Kinrlish-speakinir  and  Seandina- 
viaii  sailors  in  the  naval  and  larirely  in  the  mei- 
eantile  (sailiiiir)  marine  of  KiiLrlandand  America 
are  manifestly  biiiij;  lifted,  in  our  day,  fromtlic 
iirnorance  and  ileLrradalion  in  which  they  lived 
at  till'  openiiiir  of  the  nineleeiilh  century,  and 
to  attribute  these  ehaiiiris  in  frreat  dcirree  to 
the  exertions  of  these  Societies,  is  tospeak  wilh 
truthful  modenilion.  The  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual ellorts  of  those  < Dtineeted  with  them 
have  often  orijrimited  and  iiiaile  elTeetive  beiieli- 
cent  public  leirislation  for.sailors,  in  (ireat  lirilain 
mill  in  the  riiileil  Slates. 

It  is  ill  place  lo  slate  that,  with  .some  excep- 
tions, Seamen's  Missimiaiy  Societies  are  ad- 
ministered upon  II  lion  deiiominalioiiiil  liasi.s, 
and  that,  so  far  iis  known,  all  are  of  thu 
I'l'Otwstuiit  fuitii. 

^icriiiKleriilMUl,  u  eity  in  tlie  Ilydoiiibml 
.slate,  Ni/.ain's  Domiv.loiis.  India,  U  miles  north 
of  Hyderabad  Oity,  358  miles  northwest  of 
Madras.  The  largest  military  station  in  India. 
C'liniute  duriug  ruiuy  svasuu  very  uulicttllhy; 


at  other  times  hot,  but  not  insalubrious.  Popu- 
lation, 71, 1'.'l.  Mission  station  of  the  .\meri<'ati 
Haptist  .Missionarv  I'liion;  'i  missionaries  and 
wives,  1 1  native  helpers,;!  outslatioiis,  1  churili, 
'2  schools.  -I"^  scholars.  .Methodist  I'Ipisiopal 
Cliurcli  (North);  1  missionary,  ",'8  i  hiiich  lueni- 
bers,  1  Suiiilay  school,  ."ill  scholars.  S.  1'.  G. 
tISIO);  1  missionary,  II  native  helpers,  i<')\i 
nil  inbers.  Weslcyan  .Methodist  .Missiomuy 
Soeiely;  1  missionary,  ;t  native  helpers.  Jit! 
church  mi'inbeis,  1  Sunday-school,  oO  scholars, 
0  day  schools,  ;i;il  scholars. 

>«f<'iiii«lril,  a  town  in  Hajpiilana,  Imlia, 
near  .V^ia  and  Aliirarh,  .Mission  slalioii  of  the 
('.  M.  S. ;  1  mission.'iiy,  117  communicants.  , "ill) 
scholars.  Lame  orplianai;cs  for  uiils  and  boys 
are  localcd  heie,  and  the  ladies  of  the  licilin 
Ladies  .Mi.ssioiiaiy  Society  a.^sist  in  tlie  work  of 
the  village  aud  /.eniuia  scliools. 

Nt'lr,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Orooniiali,  Per- 
sia, loni;  occupied  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
A  M.  V.  P.  M.  and  'the  I'lesbylerian  Church 
(North)  amonir  the  Nesloriaiis  as  a  lu'allh 
resort,  Oroomiah  itself  beinj;,  especially  in  sum- 
mer time,  very  malarious  and  unhe.'dlliy.  It  is 
here  that  the  theological  .seminary  wa«  located 
for  many  years.  Its  disiiinee  from  llie  cily 
rendered  residence  there  .somewliat  diHicult,  and 
since  the  establishment  of  the  eolleue  on  an 
advanla>reoiis  site  nearer  the  city,  ISeir  has  not 
been  so  continuously  occupied. 

>t<-lw)ii,  <>t'or|{t>  .\iiKii!«liiJt,  1).  Hamp 

stead,  Knuland,  ISO!(;  sludied  at  Kaion;  i;iadu- 
ated  at  Cambiiiljre  I'liiversity  IS;iI  ;  ordained 
Ddieoii  lS;i;i,  and  look  the  curacy  of  Hovi  ney; 
ordained  Priest  lS;i.|,  and  became  curate  iif 
Windsor  lS;ii(;  was  con.seiialed  liisliop  of  New 
Zealand  1841;  ix'ceived  the  deiriee  of  1)  I),  the 
same  year  from  bulb  Cainbriil;:e  and  Oxford; 
.sailed "for  his  see  December  Ijlith,  1841.  (»n  the 
voyage  lie  spent  inueh  of  the  lime  in  compiliiii;- 
from  the  Haiolonjra,  'l";iliili.  and  Jyew  Zea- 
land translations  of  the  New  reslament  a  com- 
liarative  jj;iainmar  of  these  three  dialects,  and 
also  studied  navi^^•ltion  uiiih  r  thi'  captain,  in 
order  lo  be  his  own  master  in  his  visit:ilion 
voyaf^es.  lie  reached  Auckland  .May  ;il)lh, 
1842.  lU'sides  attemlinu:  to  the  spiritual  wauls 
of  his  colonial  diocese,  he  extended  his  opeia- 
tions  to  the  South  Seas.  naviLratiiif;  ins  ou  n 
vessel,  the  "Southern  Cross."  In  lSl;t  he 
establislied  a  Polvnesian  college  for  the  dillereiit 
branches  of  the  .\laori  family,  scattered  over  the 
Paeilie.  Connected  witli  it  wiis  an  industrial 
deparlmeiit,  in  which  all  were  reipii  red  to  spend 
a  delinile  portion  of  time  in  some  occupalion. 
In  1844  a  site  for  the  colleire  was  selected  near 
Auckland.  Three  natives  from  lliecolleue  were 
ordained  as  de.icons.  In  1N,')4  he  visited  Pnif- 
land,  after  twelve  years' absence.  In  that  period 
he  had  iiiade  seven  voyages throiiirh  the  southern 
part  of  Melanesia,  and  visited  ."<()  islands.  l''iom 
ten  of  these  liftv  youths  had  been  received  into 
the  eollejie.  While  at  home  lie  preached  four 
remarkable  discourses,  which  did  iniieli  to  in- 
«'leiis(?  the  interest  in  foreitrii  missions.  In  one 
of  his  sermons  he  saiil  to  ilie  students;  "  Ofler 
yourselves  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ciinterbury  as 
1,200  young  men  have  recently  olTered  them 
selves  lo  the  Coniniander-in-cbief  for  .service  in 
the  Crimean   war."    Whou   ho  preached    his 
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farewell  sermon  in  1841,  John  C.  Piitteson,  ii 
youth  of  fourteen,  was  present,  uiul  was  nnieli 
uupressed.  When  the  ISishop  re  eniliarkeil  in 
1855,  I'aiteson  aeeonipanieit  him  as  a  mission- 
ary, and  to  hint  was  commilted  the  ehan;e  of 
the  eollege.  In  1857  his  dioeese  was  divided, 
and  .Mr.  I'atleson  was  cousecialed  llisliop  of 
Melanesia.  In  1807  liishop  Selwyn  ajrain  visited 
England  to  attend  the  l/ambetli  C'onfereiiee. 
His  talents,  character,  and  services  placed  him 
ul  \lu'  head  of  the  colonial  bishops,  and  his 
views  and  counsel  were  highly  esteemed.  While 
at  lionu!  he  was  ollered  the  bishopric  of  I/ieh- 
lield,  1ml  declined,  preferring  to  labor  in  New 
Zealand.  Hut  at  the  earnest  reiiuest  of  the 
Archbishop  he  was  induced  to  ae<:ept.  After 
u  brief  visit  to  the  island,  he  was  made  liisliop 
of  liichtield,  .lanuary  Ulh,  18ti8,  having  sp'.'ut 
IwiMily-seven  years  among  the  heathen.  In 
1S71  he  visited  the  United  States  to  attend 
the  Triennial  (.'onvention  of  the  Episcopal 
Chin-ch,  held  at  Baltimore,  lie  was  very  cor- 
dially received,  and  preached  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  liishop  Howe.  At  the  Jubilee  meeting 
of  tlic  Hoard  of  .Mi.ssions  he  delivered  an  address 
of  great  power,  in  1871  he  again  visited 
Amt'rica,  and  was  present  at  tin;  Ueneral  ('on- 
vention of  the  Hpiscopal  Church  of  tiie  United 
Stales,  held  in  N'ew  York.  He  also  visited 
Canada.  Ueturninn'  to  England  in  1878,  he 
was  taken  ill  was  .soon  partly  paralyzed,  and 
continued  lo  fail  until  April  11th,  wlien  tlie  end 
came.  He  died  in  great  peace,  .saying;  "  It  is 
all  light.  "  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  ex- 
pressed desire,  in  a  grave  dugout  of  the  rock  on 
which  tlie  callicdr.il  of  Si.  Chad  is  built.  Kive 
hundred  who  had  licld  the  foremost  positions 
in  the  stale  and  chureli  followed  him  lo  ih^' 
tomb. 

Dr.  Inglis,  n  missionary  of  the  Scotch  Church 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  says:  "  IJisiiop  Selwyn 
was  avowedly  a  lligli  Cburchman,  but  his  heart 
was  largily  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  apostolic 
love  . and  cliaiiiy.  Had  we  been  missionaries  of 
his  own  Siiciclv  he  could  not  havi  been  kinder 
lo  us  or  more  atleiilive.  He  wiisa  great  favoiile 
ivruong  the  Scotch  in  New  Zealaii''  As  ;i  mis- 
sionary lie  was  uiisiii  passed  fo.  .lelf-denial, 
energy,  and  enteiprise.  Wliile  from  his  social 
position,  talents,  iiiid  ac(|uiienients  he  might 
have  coiiiiuanded  the  hiiiliest  ecclesiastical  ap- 
poiiilMUMits  in  the  iialiniial  church,  he  elieer- 
I'lilly  resigned  these  advantages,  and  chose  the 
oliscurity,  piivalioiis.  perils,  .•iiid  drudgery  of 
niission.aries  to  the  most  degraded  siivages.  His 
example  awakened  great  enthusiasm  among  the 
eludents  of  both  the  two  greal  English  Univcr- 
sitics." 

Mt'lldili  (Xeiiilay).  a  town  in  Japan,  near  a 
liav  of  the  same  name,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Hondo.  Population  (18,s|),  ,"),"),;i'.il ,  A  public 
moral  moveineiil  has  iccenlly  been  inaugnraled 
in  Seiidai.  .\fter  public  debate  in  the  I'rel'ee- 
tund  As.seinbly,  to  which  Cbrisliaii  women  as 
Well  as  men  were  invited,  it  was  resolved  to 
abolish  leg:di/.eil  pidslitution  iifler  three  vears 
'  fioin  that  lime  (I8S1I).  The  credit  of  this  moral 
victory  belongs  to  the  /.eal  and  courage  of  the 
Clirisiiaiis  of  Japan.  )Iission  station  of  ilie 
Americiui  Baptist  Missionary  Union;  1  mission- 
my  and  wife,  2  single  l.adies,  H)  native  helpers, 
7  tml-slalions,  2  schools,  1  church,  l.")(l  church 
inembers.  MelliodistKpiscopal  Church  (North); 
1   native  preacher,  U3  churehnicmbers,  1  Sah 
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buth-.school,  (W  .scholars.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.;  'i  mis- 
sionaries and  wives,  'i  female  missionaiie.s,  'J 
churches,  ^'J;!  church-members.  The  lieformed 
((fermaii)  Church,  I'.  S.  A.,  also  comlucts  .some 
work  here. 

Mt>ll«><-a  Version.— The  Seneca,  which  be- 
longs lo  the  languages  of  America,  is  vernacu- 
lar to  the  Iroiiuois,  one  of  six  tribes  whoso 
original  .seal  was  in  the  province  of  New  York. 
A  tnuislalion  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  made 
by  the  Uev.  T.  S.  Harris,  a  niissionary  of  the 
American  Board,  and  publi.ihcd  at  New  York 
by  the  American  Bible  .Society  in  18110.  In 
lSti7  the  same  Society  published  the  CJospels, 
ami  another  translation  ol  the  (lospels  nuule  by 
the  Uev.  Ashe  Wright,  in  1874-75. 

(Sj)friiiien  tv/w.  John  3  :  10.) 
Neb  gjh'tth  Tie'  sihjlh'  haii6'ghgwah  Na^ 
wCnniyoh'  ho'yoinjadoh,  Neh  No'awak  neh" 
eho'  kuU  sgat  ho  wi'yft  yHh  tot  gah  wflh'  ha  ©'• 
g^vehdawiih  heh  yoftn'jadeh';  nch  nch,  Son'- 
dill  gwa'nah  ot  ft  o  wa'i  wa  gwCn  ni  yds,  t&h  4h' 
la  yo'i  wah  doh',  nehgwaa',  n4  yo'i  wa  da  dyoL' 
6  ya'go  yftn  daht'  no'  yohhohlowob. 

Neiit'saiiibiii  (Senegal  and  Uivieres  dii 
Slid),  a  district  on  the  West  C<>ast  of  Africa,  a 
l'"i'cneb  colony,  whose  boundaries,  .according  to 
I'^rench  claims,  extend  from  Cape  Blanco  in  the 
north  to  Liberia  on  the  south,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  I'jurlish  colonies  Sierra  I.eoiii'  and 
(ianibia,  and  the  territory  belonging  to  I'orlu- 
gal.  The  territory  inland  is  claimed  lus  far 
as  the  Upiier  Nigi'r,  and  south  to  tlie  limits  of 
the  Oold  Coast  colonies.  'I'lie  limits  of  the 
Kreiicli  territory  and  that  of  tiambia  and  Sierra 
lieone  were  deliiied  by  an  arrangement  signed 
at  I'.aris  August  lOtli.  188!).  Since  January  l.st, 
1H!)I),  a  portion  of  Senegambia  has  been  de- 
tached anil  formed  inio  an  autonomous  admin- 
istrative division,  callcil  Uivieres  du.Sud.  The 
total  area  is  not  dctiiiitely  known.  Including 
both  divisions,  the  sc  tiled  portion  covers  about 
110. 1)111)  sipiare  miles,  with  a  population  in 
Senegal  of  181,t!)M),  and  -VA.K'JX  in  the  jjiviere.s. 

The  surface  is  h'vel,  and  in  the  north  mostly 
open.  low.  s.'indy.  and  barren;  but  .soulh  ot  the 
(ianibia  then'  is  a  rich  forest  region  and  luxnri- 
ant  vegetation.  The  two  principal  rivers  are 
the  Senegal  and  the  (Jambia.  Th<'  cliuiate  is 
said  lo  be  the  most  continuously  hot  of  any 
known.  The  people  are  Negroes,  .MiMirs,  and 
half-breeds  of  every  deseriplion.  The  priiu  ipal 
town  is  St.  Louis.  "  I'l  pulation,  20, (Hit). 

The  Mohammedan  religion  jirevails,  along 
with  Uonian  Catholicism.  Missionary  socie 
ties:  Wesleyan  .Mclluxlist;  (see  Sierra  Leone, 
with  which  is  included  <r;imbla.)  French 
Kvaiige'lical  Missionary  Society;  stations  at  St. 
Louis  and  Kerbala;  4  missionaries. 

M'oiii,  H  town  in  Central  I'roviiiceR,  India, 
on  the  road  from  Nairpur  to  Jabalpur,  half  way 
between  the  two  idaces,  ;U)  miles  .sonthwesl  of 
Hoshangabad.  Seoul  I'ontains  huge  public  gar- 
dens, a  line  markei-place,  and  a  liandsome  tank. 
Climate  healthy;  ti'iinieniture  niodeiati'.  I'oini- 
latiiui,  IU,20:l,'  Hindus,  Moslems,  .lains,  Ka- 
birpantliis,  Salnamis,  Chiislians,  I'arsis,  and 
lion  Hindu  aboriginal  tribes,  .Mission  station 
of  the  Original  SeceMxioii  Church  of  Heollund 
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of  lllr  t'll|>ilill  III  Knii'.'l,  Mild  Is  a  >  iillllllnll  llnllll 
lii('iiliili>;  I'.'ipitiil.  liki'llii'  •lii|>niu'>i'  /(i/i(Ai<  III'  All', 
or  till' I  liiiii'M' A/f<(/.  rill'  |irii|i('i'  iiiiiiii'  III  llic 
cllii'l  I'il.V  :iliil  si';il  lit  ^iixi'iiiiiK  III  is  Ihili  Willi;, 
wll it'll  liirillis  I  'liiiiii's  Slilisliilir.  1 1  \M|s  rniiiiili  il 
ill  UW'i  \>\  till'  Ill's!  Ivili;;  mill  lullliilrl'  ul  llii' 
ini'sriil  I  iiliiii;  il\  liusl.V  III  Koiril,  W  lii>  rliiisr  llic 
^ill'  tin  llu'  lii'MiHV  mill  slri'iii;lll  ol  il.''  sitiiiiliiui. 
S'olll  issitiiMlril  ill  tilt'  i'i'lili!il  luiliit'  |il'iiviut'i', 
ill  N.  lilt  il7  M  mill  I').  Iiiiiu.  I'.'T  (Ci ,  tm  tin' 
iioi'tli  siilt-  ol'  lilt'  Hull  Uivrr,  aliiiiit  iS.'i  iiiilrs 
Irimi  its  iiiiiiitli  us  till'  ii'iiw  liiis.  ui',  iis  iiu'iisiiiiil 
liy  till'  \N  iiiiliti^  III'  lilt' tin  niil ,  iiliiiiu  rm  mill's. 
'I'lii'  t'il\  ill  sluijii'  is  mi  iiri';.',iilm'  ulilniiu.  mul 
lif.s  Itiinlliw  isr  ill  II  viilU'v  wliiisi'  iri'iiil  is  liiiiii 

lltll'tlll'ilSl    III    SlllllllUlSl.  Till'    liilllltlsillllSlir     till' 

I'itv   iiif.  iiiiinhlv   siiitt'tl,  ;i  liy  ','.(    mills.     Oii 

lilt'  liiiilli  is  11  sill  irssiiiii  III'  miiLtllilii'i'iil  m.'ill 
itt'  hills,  I'lilmiiiiiliiii;  ill  uniiiitt'  jiimUs  ;l,,'iii|l  ln'i 
liiu:li.  On  till'  suiitli  siili'  is  II  t  liaiii  til'  hills 
I'i'iii'liiiiU  till'  hiii^hl  III'  ^rilKI  Iri't.  'I'lit'  liiiist 
Niiikimi  \Miik  111  ml  in  tlu'  liiiulst'iipt'  is  ihf  tii.N 
Willi,  «liit'li  I'liisscs  ri\ir.  iiliiiii,  mul  hills,  niitl 
t'limlis  till'  moiml'iins  uii  tlii'siniih,  iiitiii'liiiu: 
llif  whiilf  I'ilv  pnijit'i'.  ,\l  iiilt'i'viils  me  iiiii.s 
sivi'  mill  iiiiiHisiim  t^iiti's,  nil  ii|>|iii>|ii'iMtt'l\ 
iimiii'il,  mill  tliiiiiii;li  ilii'  Im'^t'si  III  wliiili  ilif 
^'I't'til  liiLili  runils  stm  liiii;  I'lnm  llif  inyiil  |imIiii'i' 
mil  III  all  |imis  III  till' kiii;;iliim.  In  tin' iiiili 
liii'v  svsltin  III'  tilt'  iiMinin  this  w  alh'il  tilv  is 
lilt'  triili'i'  III'  a  i;rini|i  nl  luiirrssfH  whiih,  lit' 
lull'  lilt'  ila^siil  lilliil  tatinnii,  wi'ii'  sliuiii;  ami 
Inislwiirlhy,  'I'lit'  sniniy  riuiii  llii'  walls  nl' 
till' lily,  mill  linli'itl  liniii  iiiiiny  |iiiinls  w  iiliiii 
t III' I  it y,  is iiia>;iii til  rill,  mill  lilt'  niiMii'al  siliniliiiii 
In  iiiir  III'  lilt'  lii'sl  till'  ht'iillh  ami  sal'i'l^  .  .Vli  al' 
tliii'iil  III'  lilt'  llmi  itivt  r,  wjlli  Imimlii's  thai  inn 
iiilii  marly  t'Vt  ry  part  nl  llniily  ,  liavi'ists  Srniil 
tlnlii  I'ast  til  wt'st,  ami  is  iilili/.iil  a.s  ii  iliiiiii  ami 
fur  NMishiiin  ■.'Inlht's. 

'I'll  imisl  tiavi  lit  I'M  lilt'  iis|iri|  of  Srolll  is  nil 
iiilt'i't'stinn,  shiililiy  ,  ami  sunaliil.  Ni'Milht'ltss, 
till'  May  iiistnini's,  lull  ot  i.'iiiiil  tnlr ',  tliall 
ami  liiilliaiil  \v  illi  siaitli,  ami  llit'  |ii't'iiliar  ^lllss 
w  hii'll  till'  Knliaii  wiimi'ii  inlilriM'  to  tnnl'i'l' 
upon  tilt'  mall'  ^:iniii'nls,  niakt'  tlif  slirt'is  in 
fiiir  \M'iitlii'i'  wrai'  a  vi'iy  Ini^lil  ami  milmali'il 
iipptaiMiii  t'.  Till' lioiisi's  all'  aliiiiil  S  oi  IHi  rl 
liii^li,  liiiill  of  stout'  mill  imirlai',  mnl  iiiosily 
rotifi'il  with  lilis,  Thi'  \\iii.lo«s  Mil'  iiiiilt'i  till' 
I'llVt's.  .\  loiiu;  stltil,  aliniil  'JIH)  fit't  wiilr, 
tliiiih's  till' lily  inio  m-mly  two  M|n:il  pnilions. 
In  till'  iioi'llii'in  half  art'  lhi>  wallnl  t'liilosiiro 
<'tiiilaiiiiii'<  till'  kii'iz's  pnlai'i'  ami  tin'  inoii'  iin 
poilmit  piililii'  linililini:s,  'I'ln^  iiiaiii  t'liliiinrii 
uati  N  fart'  lilt'  .soiilli,  ami  art'  tliit'o  in  luiinlii'i. 
Vioiii  till!  I  rill  I  al  ami  prim  ipal  L;alr  inns  a  slnt'l 
(U)  ft't'l  w  iilo  into  tilt'  main  shril,  iiili'i'sri'tiiiL>; 
il  Hi  lii^lil  anu'lrs,  ami  iliviiliiii.!:  tin'  iiorlhi'in 
M'i'lioii  of  I'll'  lily  into  t'asli'iii  ami  wi-Mlt'in 
«|iiartri's.  This  pniiil  of  intirtinirof  Ihrsi'  two 
Hllti'l.s  i.s  I't'nai'ilt'tl  as  till'  ttillti't'  of  llif  lily. 
Hell'  Ntmiils  an  iniposing  pavilion,  tlii'  ('/iniii/- 
^ll//,  or  lit'lfry,  In  wliitli  is  linii^  it  lm'i;t'  lull 
ovi'i' si'Vt'ii  I'i't'l  in  hi'i){hl,  \\  liit'li  Ih  rnnu'  I'Viiy 
lUoiniiiK  as  tlif  signal  for  opt'iiiii^'  anil  .shntlinu; 
llir  tliii'i' ^rt'ill  pitt'H  of  tilt'  t'ily,  at  llir  caslri  n 
Hiiil  wt'sii'in  I'liilsof  till'  liiii)r  iiiaiii  .sirt'i'ts,  ami 
tli«  (ii'fiil  Hoiitli  (IkIiv  Till' Nlri'i't  It'iitliii^;  froni 
tin*  lull  to  till'  liiltt'i  Kitli'  is  iiH  wiili'  iiM  till'  iniiin 
htii'i'l.     Il  was  III  ihu  t'oriu'i' of  lliU  ln'll-lowrr 


llial  till'  ri'iii'iil  il'  iSlUl  I'ltt'lfil  an  iiist'iiluil 
slum-  lU'iioniirlnu:  as  liailois  to  lliiirt'onntiy  all 
Kon  a:is  w  ho  wi'it'  fiit'iitily  to  laiinptaii  iiilfl'- 
t'liiirsi'  .\iititlii'i' ft'iiliiit'  in  this  ti'iili't'  of  till! 
i[i\  istlit'  low'stif  largi'  w  aiihoilsis,  twosloiit'S 
ill  lii'iiAlit,  till'  lowi'i'  poi'iioiis  of  whii'h  mt' 
ilivlilril  into  small  shops  optnitii;  into  a  ttnlial 
tonil,  insttail  tit  inlotht'  siii'tls.  Thi'srlai«i' 
slonliniiM's  lilt'  mil  piivati'  pinpirly.  Inn  an- 
ow  mil  liy  thfuit'iil  liailiny^nilils,  whiili  tiijoy 
II  nnlalilr  inonopolN .  .Mnin;  niosi  of  ihi'  main 
stirtts  Ihi'i'i'  lilt'  tlioiisamls  of  ptillt'is'  lionllis 
t'l't't'lt'il,  al  w  hii'li  niost  of  llif  ii'iail  irailf  of  tin- 
t'ily  isiloiif.  Tlii'sf  shaliliy  lookinu,  It'iiipniaiy 
slnii'lnii's  ^I'latly  mm  tin' rlffit  ami  iiaiiowlho 
spat  I' of  till'  ui'ial  lliiii'iiiiiihfmt's.  ttnlsiili'  of 
till'  liiiililiiii^s  in  Ihf  loyal  t  inlosni'f  llifi'f  am 
thill'  palai'fs  two  lirlniiuiiiL',  to  ihf  kiiii;  ami 
oiif  to  his  lallnr.  Tlif  iliiiiiity  of  llif  srvtial 
inansioiis  is  shown  in  tlif  I'llalivf  anioiinl  of 
laml  offiipii'il.  Till'  ollli'fs  of  Ihf  si\  niinis- 
tiii's,  or  L^ovi  I nnii'iit  ilfpaitimnts,  uit'  small 
lioiisfs,  ilillfiiiii;  lint  slif^hily  frmn  llif  lifllir 
sort  of  ilwi  lliiiiis.  'llif  fiiy  j;alf\viiys  aif  ini- 
posinu  spfiinii'iis  of  nalivf  mthilfi'tiirf.  Thi' 
lily  ualfs  an  slinl  I'Vfiy  fvininu  at  Sot  link  in 
Ihf  winlfr  mill  !l  of  link  in  thf  snninif  r,  al  llif 
,soiiiiil  of  thf  fily  lu'll,  Tlif  (iiilfs  opfti  al  1 
.v.M.  ill  llif  niornin^;.  Kfw  liorsfs  or  vfliii'lis 
ail' sffii,  lull  liiills  liiilfii  Willi  III  iisliw  ooil  for 
fiii'l  mill  with  itiiii:ti'y  pioilmt'  ait'  iiiiim  roiis, 
Siiiff  thf  ifsitlfiii'i'  of  fiiit'iuni'rs  in  .Sfiml  a 
niiinlifr  of  thf  niiliyf  ilwfllin^s  havf  lu'in 
allfifil  into  g'.iiHl  lookiiii^  iioiisfs,  thf  Koit'iin 
lioiisf  Ifiiilin^;  itsflf  nioif  fusily  to  thf  fonvi'iii 
fiiff  of  wi'sti  III  pfoplf  than  llif  .lapaiiisf.  Tint 
riolfslmit  niissioiiai  lis  olitaiiM  il  a  foolliolil  In 
Sfoiil  Ihioiiuh  a  lilifial  toiisii  in  tioii  of  |lit> 
tit'iitifs,  in  mitiiiiin,  ISSI,  ami  liavf  siniis 
sltailily  itsiilitl  ilii'if.  Siiii'f  thf  trtaly  witli 
l''iaiiif,  Kri'iii  II  lionimi  (aiholif  niissinnmifs, 
hillnrlo  in  ilisi;uisi',  havf  optnly  iippniit'il,  amt 
liavf  not  only  pun  hasfil  j^roiiiitl.  Inn  liavf 
f ifi'lfil  alliiiftivf  liiiililiiii;s.  Siyi'ial  liiinilnil 
.lapmifsf,  apiiit  fioiii  thf  If^alion  pttiplf.  ami 
innlialily  a  Imuii  inimlui'  of  Cliini'sf,  iivf  in 
Sfoiil,  fiiii:a!;iil  in  I  iimiiifii  iai  pursuits  No 
otht'r  t'ily  in  Kona  has  so  lart'i'  a  niiinlu'r  of 
nativfs  of  thf  otliiial  ilass,  imlmliiii;  u  tailif  is 
of  llif  nolilrsanil  olliif  holili'rs  Thf  .lapamsf 
li'L;atiiiii  liiiililini;s  ami  tlif  ftlillifsof  thf  nils- 
siniiaiy  siiiiitii's  llif  in  inoilf in  wistfin  sl\lf, 
moll'  or  li'ss  iiilaplfil  to  Ihf  Koifmi.  (  lima, 
.liipmi,  (iit'iil  Itillaln.  thf  liiiliil  Stalls,  liiissin, 
mill  l''iaiii'f  aif  it'|irfsriiifil  liy  iiiMiy  s,  ami  llnir 
nlllfi.'il  ifsiili'iii't  s,  ami  thf  llausof  ilnsf  naliotis 
llyiiii;al  thf  niasthf.iils,  hnil  i  oloi  ami  vaiiily 
to  till' low  iiiass  of  thiilih  mill  lilf  Iniilt  up  in 
till'  iliilifst  of  fiiiis.  Thf  popnlallon  within 
ami  without  thf  walls  Is  vailmisly  fstiniali'il  al 
fiom '.'IH>,(MI0  to  llliKlMH),  llif  lallfi'  linuif  lu'iiii; 
priilialily  llif  maiisl  to  llif  fat  Is.  In  llif  siiiii' 
iiiilli  nniniii  of  its  hisioiy,  now  iit'iirly  foni- 
pli'tiil.  Sfoiil  lias  luiil  inan\  vif Issilinlfs.  I.aiil 
out  al  Ihf  I'liil  of  Ihf  I  llli  it' iiliiiy,  il  was  lifif, 
ill  thf  iif  w  fa  pi  la  I,  thai  Ihf  (  liiiif.sf  fostiinif  amt 
foilViirf  of  till'  Miiiir  pfiiotl  [\'M\H  Itl'JSi  was  in- 
troitiifftl,  mill  lii'fiinif  Ihf  still  fusliioniililf  mnl 
naliiinal  Koitan  ilifss.  In  .liiiif,  iritl'.',  Sfinil 
was  f viii'iiatfil  liy  thf  kiii^  iiiitl  I'onrt,  mnl  tu-- 
t  npifil  tliiiini>  parts  of  sivfriil  yiiirs  liy  tliti 
.liipmifsf  ilnrjnc;  thf  war  froiii  (.MI'J  t)7.  In 
Ill;l7  Ihf  Maiifhiii  Tarturs  fiipliiri'il  >St'oiil,  foiii- 

iifllfil  lli^  kiiiK  mill  Ills  niinlNifrH  to  pi'rfoiiu 
vip-loir,  or  llic  nln«<  proslrulinn!*,  uiiil  to  liiivu 
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M'l  lip  II  i;i'('ul  iiii'tniiriikl  stiiiio  ('i)iuiiii'iuiinilliiK 

llli'  rl.liuilcN  111'  III!'  .Mllllrliiil  ui'IiiTmI.  Ill  111."),! 
IhiWi'l  anil  liii  IVIIciw  I  )iilrliiiirii  vUilril  Siiiiil 
ikH  shi|i\VK'i'Ur(l  III  Imiiii'Im,  liii.liiii;  iitlit'i'  llul 
lniiiliis  tliiTi'.  ill  I7;T  ( 'III  i- liiiiiiiv  I'lilni'il 
Sriml  iIiiuul;:!!  mhiu'  iih'IiiIm  i  •.  of  llu'  i'iiilia-.sy 
to  mill  liiiiii  I'lkiiin,  ill  i;iM  iIh'  llrsi  ('liincM- 
.li-.u,!  |ilii'Ml,  will"  WHS  Ih'Iii  ;ii|i  cl  ill  |S|I|,  in 
1S;1(1  ilii' llisl  {■'i.'iiili  prii^l.  Mjiiiliaiil,  t'lillowcil 
by  llislioii  IiiiIk'iI,  \x  Iii>  in  I^IUI  s|ir|ilnrilril 
11,001)  lirlii'M'i.-.,  ami  will  lit  rii|iilulril  Scpliiii 
Ihl  '.'Ul.  Ill  >liiri  li,  ISlid.  iiilii'  I'Vrmll  plirsls 
WtMi'  I'M'tlllril  nil  llii'  livrr  lIlllH  ill  I'lolil  of  llir 
cilv,  iiiiil  nil  Mull  li  '.'."illi  I'liiin  111!'  Kri'iiili  wiir 
Vrswl-.,  "  Uiiniiirili'  "iiiid  •' 'I'linlir.  "  pilolnl  liy 
Mil  ISCllpftl  I'lClllll  llislldpilllll  imlivi'  I  luisliiiii--, 
till'  llan  1)1'  l''riiiiii'  lluilliil,  ^■:lll^illU'  il  (■i'>siiliti|| 
of  nil  liiisiiii'ss  I'm-  si'VitmI  iliivs.  Tlir  Kiiiitii 
iliVdsidii  liiuk  pliiri'  ill  OiImIh'I'.  w  lull  lwi> 
imlivi'  ('llli-.liilli->  well'  lirliriulril  iiliil  lliiir 
liluDil  puiiri'il  iiilii  llii'  rivri  lUrr  llii'  pliu  r  nf 
llli'  iiinliiM!ii;i' of  llii'  Kniirli  ^liips.  I'lir  riul 
itiiil  iill.ii'U  (III  llii'  .liipiiiii'^'r  LiLiiilioii  .liil\  '.Mil, 
ISSJ,  \Ur  i-iHiji  tl  ,  l<il  Mini  hallli' 111'  llli'  (  liilli'~i' 
mill  .lapalHM'  lluup-.  Drii'iiilicl  llli  loTlli,  ISSI, 
mill  till'  llllii'lal  111'  till'  r\  ipiri'li,  a  -.pi-itai'li'  of 
lliipiiii'ili'iilnl  liiaLillilli'i'iui'  of  llli'  Koiiaii  soil, 
on  Mil  aiiliiiiiii  ilay  of  isito,  au'  ainoiii;'  llic 
iiolalili'  liisloiii  I'viiils  in  Sroiil.  Till'  adilii'SMS 
of  fnr('iij;ilt'i's  now  irsiiliill  ill  Sioiil,  iiiiiiilii'i  iiii; 
Irss  lliaii  a  liiiiiiliiil.  ai'i'  piililisliol  aiiiiiiall\  in 
Miilvlrjolm's  .lapaii  Mini'loiy .  A  map  ami 
l;iiI.Ii'  IiooIv  of  till'  ril\,  I'oiistnu'lcil  in  iiioilriii 
sly  It',  art'  ijifaily  iii'i'tlfil. 

!>i«'l'lllll|»lll',  a  I'iU'  ill  IIi'iii^mI,  llrilisli  Imlia, 
on  llli  liaiil^s  III  lilt'  lliii^ll,  snini'  III  iiiilis  alioM' 
Calrulla,  lliou^li  on  llii'  opposiif  (wcsii  lianU  of 
tllfli\fl.  I'opiilalion  in  ISSI ,  '.',■),,"),".!»;  nvrr  !MI 
poi  tiiil  lliiiiliis  St  rainpiir  was  loiii;  a  I>aiiis?i 
sliilion.  lull  in  ISl.Tiill  iht-  possrssioiis  liflil  liy 
llif  l>aiitsiii  Inilia  w  in' it'ili'il  In  llic  h^isl  linlia 
t'onipaiiy  ll  was  |o  Sfiaiiipiir  thai  Caii'y, 
Mai^liin.in,  ami  Waul,  tlio  i;i rat  Itaplisi  inissinii 
aril's  of  llic  tally  pail  of  tliisi-fiilniy,  ii'litali'il; 
mill  llii'ii'.  iiiitlrrllii'  Daiiisli  llai;,  tiny  I'oiintI  mi 
nsyliini  from  till' opposiiiij  /.nil  of  ilu<  I'lnnlisli 
mitlii>iilli"<  al  ('ali'iitla,  who  iiiilil  llif  iii'W 
cliaittr  WIS  uianlril  to  tin'  Mast  Imlia  ( 'oiiipmiy 
by  I'arliaiiii'iil  in  ISI  I,  wrii'  iiiiw  llliiiL'  llial  mis- 
Hionarii's  slioiiltl  llmi  a  foolliolil  in  thiir  pos 
si'ssimis  Till'  iitw  iliaili  1  toiilaincil  a  ilaiisf 
li'iiaii/iii'j  Ilif  irsiili'iii'i'  in  Imlia  of  nii-sioiiaiirs 
mitl  phil.iiilliiopisis  'I'lir  llaplist  missionaiii's 
not  ii|il\  woilu'il  ilili!;riitl\  in  pirai'hini;  tin- 
^rospil  In  Si'ianipiii'  ami  siirniiimliiiL'  low  iis,  Iml 
cstahlisliiil  a  pu'ss,  piininl  liouU^  ami  Mails, 
Ussi'inlili'il  llirif  liiin-lalor-.  finin  iiiaii)  parts  of 
IiiiIIm,  pi'ipaii'il  ami  piihli^lnil  Mr-ioii'  of  the 
llilili'  ill  llli'  pi'ini'ipal  laiiL'uaL't's  nf  I  liinliislaii, 
mill  I'Vi'ii  in  Cliiiifsf.  Thisf  \i  isi,,ns  wire 
iiftrrwaiils  fiiiiiiil  to  III' of  foinparativi  1\  --niill 
Vlllili'.  owili'j  to  Ilif  hash'  with  wliiiii  lht'\  Wi  ii 
nirpaii'tl,  anil  llif  iiiath'i|iiali'  fat  iliiii's  iiiioMil 
for  I'ot'it'il  liaiislation  into  llii'  iilimn  of  llii' 
vaiioiis  liiillaii  loni^ni's;  linl  iioIIiIiil'  ran  lirlli  r 
illiisli'atf  tlif  lilinfiifr,  /till,  ami  i  iitiuy  wliiili 
liavi'  iiiailu  Ihr  Itaplisi  MUsioii  ut  Srniiiipiir 
fiimoils  ill  the  annals  nf  innili'in  inlN>.|,,ns.  than 
(III-  fiii'l  thai  tiny  wrii'  math'  at  all.  .\  rliiiicli, 
('nlli'iTf,  si'linnls  nf  Inwri  i;illi!i',  llllil  tl  irnnil 
lilirmy  wtir  rslalillsliril  at  Si'iaiiipiii ,  miil  Ilif 
liiis^ion  Is  still  111  ai'tlvi'  mill  sincrssfnl  opciii 
lion,  .\iloniraiii  .liiilson  ami  othrrHyf  llit>  tli'Nt 
Aini'i'U'itii  iiilnsionarirs,  w  lioiii  llii'  l.iiglUh  all 


tliiirltirs  woiilil  lint  allow   to  laiiil  ill  ('itlcuttu, 

will'  irtiivril  for  a  tiiiii'  li\  till'  Srnimpiir  iiiIm- 
.sionaiii's.  .\  inwspapi  r.  llir  "  Kiii'iiil  of  Imlia  " 
wassiaili'il  liv  till'  liapiisl  inissionarii's  many 
yraisM!.'.!!,  ami  for  a  lon.u  tiiiii' ilisriissnl  iiiililii; 
iilT.'ili's  w  illi  aliility,  ami  irnin  a  lofty  stamipoiiil. 
It  li.itl  s;ri'al  Intlurinr  in  Imlia.  In  IMM  il  w  iih 
ri'inoviil  lo  ( 'ah'iilla  >  )|i  llic  w  liolr  the  history 
of  liiiliaii  mission^  has  few  naiiii's  of  f^rcntcr  in- 
tcn  st  than  Sciampiir 

Mt'riill,  a  Uinuilom  in  l')iiit>pc,  Imiliiilcil  liy 
Aiislria  nil  Ihc  iimth.  Ifniimaiiia  i  Wallarhia) 
anil  lliils:;aria  mi  the  cast,  llnsiiia  ami  Kastcrii 
Kniimi'lia  (Sniilli  lliilgiii'ial  on  ilii'  soiiili,  anil 
r>o>iiia  on  tilt'  wtst.  In  ui'iuial,  tlif  siirfarf  is 
nioiinlaiiioii^,  iiiiil  lovi'it'il  with  ihiisf  foii'sts. 
Till'  DaiiiilH'  mill  si'Vi'iiii  ollnr  larjj;i'  riviis  drain 
till'  loiintiy.  Its  total  aicii  is  |S,S."i,"i  sipiait- 
inih's,  of  w'hit'li  over  half  is  iindi'r  ridtivalion. 
(  I'lials  ami  uiapt's  arc  the  piimipal  prtHlinis 

Till'  iiitlfptniltinc  of  Si'ivia  was  .sitiiii'd  liy 
thf  tii'at\  of  lliilin  tM"^'.  and  since  .laiiiiary, 
ISSD,  the  cM'ciilive  powir  is  veslctl  ilia  Uilifi;, 
assi-<lcil  hy  a  t  tiiincll  of  ciulil  ininislers.  'I'lii; 
Icuislalivc  aiithnritv  is  exercised  liy  the  kinji;, 
lnj;i'lliei\vith  '.lie  N'litional  .Vsseiiilily,  wliicli  Ik 
cnmpnscd  n!'  depillies  clecliil  liy  llie  people,  in- 
directly  and  hy  hallnl.  I'l  isoniil  lilierly,  lihcrty 
of  the  piess  and  coiiscience,  are  j{iiarmileeil. 
ropiilalloiulSSli,  l,|i;i;,i;'.>,  Inelinliiii;  in  round 
iiiiinlicrs  l.'iO,tNH)  Koiiinaiiiaiis,  III.IMMI  (iy  psies, 
il.OOO  Aiiiiciilans  and  Tin  Us.  I,0IM)  .lews',  ;,IKH) 
Ihilnaiiaiis,  1 1,000  ollnr  I'l.ii'ininrs  'riie  S>'r 
viaiis,  or  Si'ihs,  liclong  lo  the  in  .st  spirited  of 
the  Slavonie  races,  and  are  noted  for  the  love  of 
fn'cdoin  and  hiaveiy  .  I'ovcily  is  rarely  seen, 
for  even  the  poorest  have  some  sort  of  freeliolil 
properly  'I'liiis  117  per  cent  of  the  cniiiilry 
pnpiilatinn  are  eiii;a;;i'd  in  ai::i  iciilliire.  The 
piim  ipiil  lilies,  Willi  their  pnpiilalinll,  are:  Itch 
Kladc.  the  capital  {Xt,  IS.li,  Nisli ,  1(1,  ITS).  I.ok,. 
vat/.  ilOSrOi,  I'n/arevat/  ilt.OHIli  'I'lic  (ireck 
('hiiich  is  the  state  relininii  nf  .Seivia.  hill  «<• 
eonliiiL;  to  the  census  of  |SS|  there  w  ere  S,()1»:J 
Cathnlics,  Ml  I'rnlcslaiil-,  I.HiO  .lews,  and  II, 
.Mill  .Mnhainmi'daii^.  I'Miicalinii  is  cniitliictcd  In 
elciiieiitary  schools,  nialntaiiii'tl  hy  the  iiiiinici 
pallties,  ami  various  technical  sclitiols  ami 
schnnls  fni  liii;lier  ediieatinli,  which  are  sup- 
porltd  cnlirely  hy  the  Stale  .Vtit  iidance  Is 
I  niiipiilMiry ,  and  nn  fees  are  leipiiicti  finin  I  he 
pupils  In  ISSlI  ilicie  w I'll' .'r.V.VtS  pupils  in  a( 
tciidaiit'e  nil  the  clcinciilmy  schools,  and  7, .MO 
III  the  various  in-liliit  ioii^  for  liii;lici'  ediicatinii. 
'The  prnpni  I  inn  nf  the  pnpiilatinn  that  are  alile 
to  lead  and  w  i  ite  has  iinicascti  finiii  I  per  cent 
in  is;  I  tn  10  per  cent  in  ISS|  'I'lie  nnl.\  mis 
sitin  wnik  ill  Scivia  is  that  which  is  carried  nn 
hy  the  cnlpnllciils  nf  the  II.    I''.   II    .S, 

Strriimn,  'I'hc  Servians  fniiii  an  impnrtiiiil 
liraiii  II  nf  llic  l'..isli  III  Sla\  s  nr  as  I  hey  are  sniiie- 
liiiics  callcti,  the  Sniilli  sla\s  Tliev  inhahil  the 
kini,;ilniii  nf  Si'ivia.  Ilnsnia,  and  llei/eunvina, 
and  pait  nf  Hungary  TIicn  niiiiilicr  aliniit 
LOOO.IIINI,  nlltl  hclnli^'ln  the  I'JIsli  ill  nr  Orllio- 
tins  ( 'liiirch,  w  ilh  the  exception  of  iihoiit  liiilf  ii 
million  Mohainnicilan  Scivii.iis  in  lloNiiiii. 

Till' Servians  settled  in  the  llrs|  half  of  tim 
7tli  eentiiiy  in  the  lliilkaii  I'eniiisiihi,  mid 
their  sellleiiienis  spieiiil  over  an  extensive  tnw't 
of  land,  coinpiisinn  the  present  Servia,  .Monte- 
llei;rii,  llcr/efrovinii,  llosidti,  anil  tliti  i)|illliiktlikll 
etiikst,  'riicse  VIII ions  coininiiiiilies  wtire  ruled 
«iver    liy    M'piiiiite    indepi'lideiit    rulers   culled 
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"  C'liiis"  or  "  Zlioopnns,"  who  were  iiiidcr  llu' 
noniiiiiil   aiitliorily   <if  llu^    "(iicat  Zlioopiiii  " 


ri'siditig  III  Kiissa  (  NoviUn/.iirt,  anil  all  of  wlioin 
oiigiiiafly  wcri'  vassals  to  ilit-  Hy/aiilim'  Kiii- 


'II 


'sKlitii'  Hi  uassa  ( 

ligiiiafly  wcri'  vi 
pcror.  ('lirisliniiily  wasllisl  introduced  aiiioiijr 
tlic  Servians  by  I  lie  Honian  Church  in  I  he  middle 
of  the  Till  eeiiliiry,  1ml  this  liist  inirodiielion 
did  not  succeed;  and  il  was  only  in  ahon!  t*iti*- 
STOthat  iheOrlhodox  Church  was  established  liy 
(IreeU  <'cclesiaslics  sent  by  tin;  Kniperor  Hnsil. 
The  political  situation  of  Servia  for  a  long  while 
was  one  of  dependence  upon  either  I  he  Hy/.an- 
tine  enip(Mors  or  the  Bulgarian  kings,  who 
found  it  easy  to  rule  over  the  Servians  owing 
to  the  civil  dissensions  and  wars  of  the  various 

fK'lly  Zh(H)pans.  In  1121)  the  princely  author- 
ty  was  assinned  by  Ihla  Ourosh,  who  is  con- 
sidered as  the  progenilor  and  founder  of  the 
Nyeinanitch  dynasty,  that  ruled  over  Servia  for 
more  than  two  ceniuries.  Stephen  Neinanya 
succe<(l<'d  in  uidting  tliu  various  petty  "  /hoo- 
panyiis"  in  one,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  a' united  Servian  principality,  which  after  his 
death  became  a  kingdom.  Ilis  son  Hasiko, 
better  known  by  his  moidvish  name  Sava,  is  one 
of  tlie  most  important  and  famous  men  in  Ser- 
vian history.  Abaiuloning  all  worldly  goods 
and  honors,  he  lied  to  Mount  Athos,  and  there 
took  the  vows  as  a  simple  monk.  Ordained  as 
nn  aichbishop  in  Niciea  (Asia  Minor)  by  the 
Gre<k  I'.alriarch  in  I'.M'.I,  he  returned  to  Servia 
and  founded  an  ind<'pcn(lent  or  autocephalous 
Scrviiui  chunh.  Hy  his  pious  deeds,  his  zeal 
for  the  prop.'igation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  great 
services  he  rendered  bis  count ly  in  elevating 
and  civilizing  il,  he  has  earneii  the  name  of 
"  Servia's  Knliglitener,"  and  is  to  this  day 
honoied  as  a  saint  by  the  Servian  church.  lie 
died  in  I',':!?.  I'tuhr  the  reign  of  King  Stephen 
I)i)oshan  ( !;!;!()  IJi.Vi)  Servia  rea<lied  its  largest 
expansion  and  its  greatest  glory.  Ilesides  its 
proper  territories,  Servia  comprised  Albania, 
yElolia.  KpiiMs,  Tliessaly,  and  Macedonia,  and 
even  liosnia  acknowledged  King  I)ooshan's 
rule.  Hut  after  his  death  all  this  grc;it  king- 
dom which  he  hail  established  crumbled  to 
pieci'S,  and  internal  ipiarrcls  and  dissen^ions 
jnepared  the  w^iy  forthc  tiiial  overthrow  of  Ser- 
via's jiolitieal  status  In  Dooshan's  time  the 
Servian  church  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  I';i- 
triarch.ite.  with  lesideme  at  I'elch,  or  Ipek  (in 
Albaniai,  which  lasted  for  more  than  four  cen- 
turies (i:U(i-l ;<!«).  In  l;W!»  took  iilace  the 
famous  l)atlle  of  Kossovo-Polye,  between  Ser- 
vians and  Turks,  in  which  the  latter  routed 
completely  the  Servian  forces,  and  jatt  lui  end 
to  Servia's  independence.  I'])  to  M.'iO,  si.\  years 
lifter  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  Scrviii  was 
ruled  oviT  by  princes  called  "  Despots,"  who 
ucknowledged  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Sultan,  paid  him  tribute,  and  were  obliged  to 
aid  the  'I'lirks  in  their  wars;  but  in  1-I5!»  Servia 
lost  even  this  shadow  of  political  independence, 
and  became  a  province  of  Turkey.  In  1-I()i5 
Uosnia  was  conipieicil,  and   in   \W)  the  .same 

fate  befell  Herzegovina.     Tii iiintry  had  to 

Biiller  terribly  from  the  constant  \Mirs  of  the 
Turks  with  llungaiyiind  Ausiria,  and  thou.s- 
nnils  of  Servians  liad  to  abandon  their  homes 
and  emigrate  to  Hungary.  In  l(iill)  Patriarch 
Arseny  Tchcrnoevitcli,  lit  the  head  of  ;t7,(MM» 
SiTvian  families,  went  over  to  Austria,  which 
gave  them  landd  to  settle  on,  and  promised 
them  religious  and  social  lights.  Not  wisliiiig 
to  have  Uerviu  and  the  ISurvians  under  their 


rule  to  be  governed  by  a  Patriarch  from  Aus- 
tria, the  Turks  allowed  the  Servians  to  elect  a 
new  Patriarch,  but  il  was  s(K)n  after  abolished, 
and  all  the  Servians  were  subjected  to  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  at  Constanli- 
nople.  In  the  begiuning  of  the  present  century 
the  Servians  rose  up  against  the  Sultan  to  regain 
their  jiolitical  independence,  and  after  a  great 
many  vicissittides  and  struggles,  they  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  semi  inilependent  principality, 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan. 

In  1SH'>  this  principality  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin (IMTH)the  leiiiloiy  of  Servia  was  enlarged 
at  the  e.\|)erise  of  Bulgaria,  while  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  were  annexed  to  Austria. 

The  Servian  church  is  ruled  over  by  a  Metro- 
politan residing  at  Belgrade,  and  bearing  the 
title  of  "  Metrojioliliin  of  all  Servia."  He  isalsc^ 
the  president  of  the  Synod,  who  act  as  his  coun- 
cillors and  advisers;  but  the  power  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Synod  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Servian  kingdom.  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
bishops  nominated  by  lh<'  Greek  Patriarchate, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Austiian  Govern- 
ment. The  Seiviansliving  in  Ausiria  Hungary, 
and  who  also  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church, 
have  a  Patriarch  residing  at  Carlovilz,  who  is 
chosen  by  a  council  and  approved  by  the  Aus- 
trian Govi'rninenl.  He  bears  the  title  of  Patri- 
arch as  an  honorable  title  in  continuation  of 
the  Patriarchs  of  Ipek,  wlio  ruled  over  the 
Servians  in  former  days.  All  the  Servians 
belonging  to  the  Orthodox  Church  use  the 
CliuK  h-Slavonic  language  in  their  churches, 
and  the  Kyrillitza  alplmliet  in  their  lit<rature. 
Their  Innguage  belongs  to  the  Kastern  branch 
of  Sl.'ivic  languages,  and  is  ,akin  to  the  Bulgari- 
an, fnini  whicli  it  dilVers,  however,  considerably 
in  its  viical  sounds.  Many  Turkish,  Greek,  and 
Albiuiian  words  have  entered  into  the  formation 
of  the  modern  Servian  language.  I'ndi'r  the 
inlhience  of  their  ccclesinsiics  and  their  ecclesi- 
astical literature,  the  Servians  in  the  beiriniiing 
of  the  present  century  used  in  their  literature 
a  language  called  Slavonico-Servian,  a  mixliue 
of  Church  Slavonic,  and  Servian,  with  the 
elements  of  the  former  |iredominating.  But 
thanks  to  the  genius  anil  elTorls  of  \'ei  k  Karad- 
jilch,  a  self  niaile  man,  the  Servian  alphabet 
was  inoililicd  to  a  cerlain  extent,  lo  suit  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  spoken  language  of  the 
jieople,  which  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
literary  language.  In  this  way  the  Servian 
orthography  becaine  the  most  i)honetic  of  all 
Slavic  orthographies,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion the  reforms  of  Karadjitch  met  with,  they 
Were  ollicially  .sanctioned  by  the  government  iu 
lH(i8,  and  accepted  by  all  the  Servians  who  >ise 
the  Kyrillitza  alphabet.  Karadjitch  translated 
also  the  New  Testament  into  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  iieoplc,  while  .some  years  latiT 
Daiutchitch,  a  well  known  Servian  philologiiin, 
ami  a  follower  of  Karadjitch,  did  the  .same 
thing  for  {\n:  Old  Tislarnent;  and  botli  these 
versions  have  been  accepted  and  are  used  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Mcrvinii  VtTnloii.— The  Servian,  which 
belongs  to  the  Slavonic  hriincli  of  the  Aryan 
family,  is  spoken  in  Servia,  Bosnia,  llerzego- 
vimi,  Montenegro,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Daliiuilia, 
etc. ,  and  is  more  akin  to  tlie  Uiiss  and  Wend 
timn  to  the  Bohemian  and  Polisli  languages.    It 
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is  rich  in  vowels,  and  frco  from  tlic  (iccunmla- 
tiiiii  of  coiisoimiils  wliicli  rentier  llie  oilier 
Slavonic  tonijnes  so  Inirsli  to  the  ear  of  il  for- 
eigner, lis  sound  is  very  soft,  and  one  of  the 
liest  Slavic  scholars  of  our  age,  I'lof.  Schafiirili, 
in  comparing  llie  (lillerent  dialeels  of  tlie  Sla- 
vonic family,  mal<e:;  llie  followiiiir  remark: 
"  Servian  sonir  resembles  ilie  lone  of  the  violin; 
Old  Slavonic  rhal  of  Iheorg.in;  I'oHsli  lliat  of 
tlie  guilar.  The  Old  Slavonic  in  ils  psalms 
sounds  like  the  loud  rush  of  tlx'  mounlain 
stream;  the  Polish  like  the  Ijuhblingaiid  spark- 
ling of  a  fountain;  and  the  Serviiin  like  (he 
ijuiet  murmuring  of  a  streamlet  in  the  valley." 
A  Iranslalion  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Servian  was  made  hy  Due  Slephaiiovilch,  and 
jirinled  at  St.  I'cle'rshurg  in  18",M.  Anotln'r 
version  made  hy  Prof.  Sloikoviteh,  which 
jiroved  more  .-icceptahle.  was  pnhlishcd  hy  the 
Urilish  and  Foreign  Hiblc  Society  at  Leipsic  in 
IMJid,  and  repuhlished  at  dilVerenl  limes.  In 
ISIm  the  same  Society  puliliNlied  the  Psilms, 
which  I'rof.  Danicii*  li.ad  translated  The  en- 
tire Old  Testament,  translated  hy  D.inicii,  was 
puhlishid  l>y  the  same  Society,  together  with 
the  New  Testament  in  one  volume  in  IStiS. 
rpon  the  appearance  of  the  HiMc.  the  IJi'^hop 
of  l'akr:is.  in  Slavonia,  the  most  talcniecl  of  the 
Servian  hierarchy,  and  loinierly  a  .strong  op- 
ponent, wrote  to  ihi'  iraii-lator;  "I  am  more 
pleased  with  your  liansialion  of  tlie  Iiilile  tli.-in 
with  .-.ny  othi'r.  I  only  regift  that  I  eaiuiot 
express  my  approlialion  of  your  generous  worlv 
as  freely  as  you  deserve,  and  .is  1  wish."  The 
Archhisho])  of  IJelgrade.  on  the  other  hand, 
deMoiuiecd  the  Iraii^latioii  :is  heing  coi  rupt  and 
iinl'ahhriil,  hut  his  oiiposiiimi  soon  made  a  sec 
Olid  eilitioii  of  the  Si  rviaii  Itilile  nc<-e-..^iry  In 
deed  a  Uoinali  Calholie  periodical  puhliely  d« 
dared  that  "it  is  not  woilhyof  piiiise  ihai, 
with  so  many  l)i>liops  of  l)olh  Mireek  and  Ro- 
man) eluirehes.  it  should  have  lieeii  left  to  the 
Hriti^h  and  Foreign  Iiilile  Society  to  jiroduee  a 
mole  popular  translation  ilcm  we  have  had 
hitherto  If  things  are  alloweil  to  remain  as 
they  are  now,  no  prohiliilion  will  he  of  any 
avail.  The  people  will  gi.ispat  thi>^  Ir.iMslatioli 
unless  an  autlii;nlie  one  he  (niividnl  for  them." 
That  the  writer  in  that  journal  w.is  eovreei  in 
llis  anticipation  mav  he  seen  from  the  fact  tli.il 
up  to  .March  :!lst,  ISSi),  ITIi.HS.")  piulioii-^  of  the 
Script iire«,  as  a  whole  or  in  jiarts,  have  heeii 
distrihuted 

(Sik-fiincii  rcrse.    Johu  3  :  16.) 

Jep  Kory  laKO  OMiixe  cbhjgt  4a  je  n 
CHiia  CDOJera  je4Hiiopo4iiora  400,  4a  nil 
je4aii  KOJH  ra  Bjepyjo  no  noniue,  nero 

4a  HMa  H(HBOT  BJOinil. 

Mrveiilli  Dny  .tdroiilUt  Forfiuii 
MiMMioiiiir)'  HoricI)'.  ilead(piarters.  ISat- 
tle  (reck,  Michigan.  The  foreign  work  of  this 
Society  is  can  led  on  in  the  following  liclds,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  hist  rejiort  (189(t): 

Elttoi'K.  SiriliirlKiid. — The  centre  of  the 
work  is  in  the  .irinting  house  at  Hasle,  from 
which  a  largi'  amount  of  literature  has  heeii 
c'licidatcd.  There  are  twelve  churches  with  a 
mcmhership  of  ;i70,  anil  an  increase  in  tlie  past 


*  Same  as  Daultchltch  of  preceding  article. 


year  of  50.  After  much  dlfflculty  the  question 
of  holding  camp-meetings  has  lieen  decided 
fiivonihly,  and  (he  success  of  one  in  aiw  of  the 
most  diillcult  places  in  Switzerland  gives  cu- 
couragemeiit  for  tlie  future. 

Fninrf. — There  are  four  churches  and  four 
companies  of  Sahhath-keepcrs  in  France,  with 
a  memhersliip  (jf  ti.'t.  Some  coliiortage  work 
has  hei  II  done,  and  two  courses  of  meetings 
have  heen  held. 

A/i/i'n'ii. — Some  three  or  four  years  ago  a 
haker  living  at  Heali/.ani  received  a  eopyof  the 
paiier  pulilished  in  French,  heeame  interested 
in  il,  cmlnaeed  its  triitlis,  as  he  underslood 
tliein,  and  hi'gan  to  labor  for  olhcrs.  (Juite  a 
iiiimherof  Spaniards  iiccepled  the  faith,  and  a 
society  called  the  Apostolic  Seventli  Day  Ad- 
vcntisls  was  formed. 

RiiKKi<i. — The  Seveiilh  Day  .\dvciitist  Church 
ill  this  empire  was  organized  in  the  Krimea  in 
ISSC),  and  during  llie  .same  j'car  labor  was  hegun 
on  the  river  Volga.  One  church  of  seven 
members  was  org.inized  north  of  Saralow,  and 
there  are  now  about  liM)  Sabbat li-kec|iers  in 
this  p.arl  of  the  empire.  In  the  Caucasus  there 
is  one  church  of  more  than  1(H)  Sahhatli-keep- 
ers,  and  another  of  ITinemhers,  Thedilllculty 
of  sending  books  into  Uussia  has  been  very 
great,  and  hiw  hindered  the  spread  of  the  work 
liol  a  little. 

^r'(7'»/(f/(//.— From  187()~79  two  churches  were 
org.anized  in  IJlieiii-h  Prussia,  hut  Ihe  work 
then  ceased,  to  be  taken  up  again  in  ISSS, since 
when  eight  or  ten  canvas.sers  havi'  1,-ibored  in 
several  provinces  with  gooil  success.  Work 
li.as  also  heen  carried  on  in  Stuttgart,  Hamburg, 
and  Itarmeii. 

Si-Kiiiiintiviit. — A  church  has  bei  n  organized 
Willi  IT)  niemliers  in  Isarlscrona,  Sweden,  and 
there  are  now  \'i  ehurches  with  ;!(!()  members. 
In  Norway  there  are  li  churches  wiih  oOl  .'•vih- 
balh-keepers.  Considerable  canvassing  has 
been  done  along  the  western  bordiT  of  Norway, 
and  a  church  .school  has  been  opened  at  Chns- 
tiaiiia  with  50  children.  lu  Denmark  tliere 
are  .">  cliiirches  with  V!(m  meinbcrs. 

The  lour  of  P.  W  15.  Wc^.sels  among  the 
mission  slalioHs  of  South  Africa  has  led  to  the 
establishmeiil  of  a  ((aiimunily  of  about  40  in 
number  iie.ar  Cape  Town,  and  a  ihuich  is  to  lie 
buill  at  Kimherly.  Two  tents  have  been  ]>ur- 
elia.sed  —one  to  Ix'  used  in  Ihe  eastern  district 
along  the  coast,  the  other  in  the  western  dis- 
trict. 

Aii!ilr<ili(i.~'\'\\v  work  of  the  Society  lias 
heen  started  in  three  colonies,  namely.  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  aiiii  in  !\Ielbouriic.  In 
Adel.aide  a  cliurch  of  2.")  members  has  been 
formed.  In  Ilobarl  Town  there  are  (!.")  mem- 
bers. The  luihlishing  work  of  the  Society  has 
been  carried  on  willi  great  dillicully  "  The 
Au-i|raliaii  CoiiferciK'c  is  composed  of  si.v 
ehurches,  with  a  membership  of  ;!62 

\i  ir  /eii/iiiid. — During  the  p.ast  year  a  con- 
ference   has   I n    formed  of   three   churches, 

with  I.").")  members;  also  a  Trad  Society  and  a 
Sabbath -.school  Association. 

Mevciilli-Da)  lliiptiNt  .niNNioiinry 
^)0«-i(>l).  Ileadipiarters.  \Vesterlv,  U.  I., 
v.  S  A.— Tlie  Seveiiih-Day  Hapti.st  Mis.si(>n- 
ary  Soejiiy,  founded  in  IH-l'i,  aims  to  dis- 
seminate liie  gospel  in  America  and  in  other 
))arls  of  the  world,  and  to  promote  religious 
und  henevoieut  work,    lu  1847  ils  "Mission  to 
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Cliiim"  WHS  rstiililislit'd  in  Slmnj;liiii.  Tlioru 
ureal  iiicstiil  nl  llii>-,sluiiipii  I  Aiucrifiin  nii.ssii)ii- 
iirio,  willi  (i  Miilivi'  iissisianis,  lo  curry  on  the 
inrai  liiiiLr.li'iiiliiiiL;  (in  boys'  and  i;irls'  hoardinn'- 
scliiMils),  and  nicdical  work  of  tlii'  slalion.  'I'lit' 
Miinilicr  (if  palicnls  al  the  dispi'iisary  in  ISHI) 
was  •J.S'.'J.  riic  Holland  Mission, willi  principal 
station  at  llaarli'iii.  is  accoinplisliini;  i;i'cat  ^ood 
liy  niciins  of  IcinpciaiM'c  woik  aii<l  "  Midiii}j!it 
.^iissions  "  I'loin  llaailcni  llic  work  is  cxicnd- 
ini;  llironLiliout  Hollainl  tind  l!cl<;iiiin.  The 
principal  work  of  its  "  Mission  to  tlii;  Jews"  is 
carried  on  :n  (Jalicia,  Austria. 

S<'}<'ll«'ll«'n,  11  jr''<'"P  "f  isliiinls  ill  the 
Indian  (»(ian,  arc  a  (icpcndcncy  of  the  IJritisii 
colony  of  Mauritius  isce.  inidcr  .\frica.  West 
Afriian  Islands).  .Mis>ion  work  is  carried  on 
Iiy  llic  S.  1".  a.  and  (  .  .M.  S..  and  not  by  the 
Scottish  I'reshylcrian  Societies,  as  slated  in  the 
article  Africa.  "'I'lieC  .M.  S.  ils;.'))  Iiasasialioii 
at  ('a|Miciii.  tiinl  has  47  children  under  instruc- 
tion. The  S.  1*.  (J.  ' 
at  I'rasliii. 

KliailiKH)',  II  town  in  the  Sherliro  district, 
West  Afiiea,  which  jrives  name  to  a  mission 
dislrict  of  the  I'liitcd  Mrctliren  in  Christ,  To- 
jrclhcr  \\  ith  the  Mcndi  .Mission  (([.v.)  there  are 
^'(iO  eommiinicaiits,  K!  day-schools,  4-IU.sclioliirs, 
11  Siiiidayscliodls,  -(."il  scholars,  'riiere  is  a 
training-school  at  Shaingay,  whose  8  students 
assist  in  ilincraiing. 

^illiilijiiliaiipiir,  n  city  in  the  Xorlhwest. 
Provinci's,  India.  I'opnlation,  77,!(;!I5.  It  gives 
iiaiiie  toil  circuit  of  the  .M.  K.  Church  (North). 
In  the  city  are  two  stations — Shahjahanpur  and 
Kast  Shalijahaiipur.  The  former  has  one  niis- 
sioimry  and  wife,  l.J2  chiirch-memliers,  ;f;i  day- 
scliools, -I'lO  scholars,  2-  Smiday-schools,  1,75($ 
scholars;  the  latter,  I  missionary  and  wife,  124 
cliurch-memlH'rs,  7  day-schools,  'M'i  scholars, 
a  Sunday -.schiiols,  3(15  scholars. 

of 


has  1  missionary  resident 


iliveii  lo  some 


Mliilll  Kliilt'N,  the  name  ._ 

the  hill  provinces  which  lie  on  eilhcrsideof  the 
liounilary  lietweeii  Itiinna  and  Siam,  and  are 
triliiitaiy  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  They  are 
inhaliili'd  hy  the  Laos  and  other  trilies.  (For 
anuaint  of  mission  work,  see  ISiirma  and  Siam.) 

Mllllll  V»'r!»l«m.— The  Shan  lielongs  to  the 
Tai  family  of  the  Indo-China  languages,  and  is 
spoken  lpy  the  natives  of  the  Shan  States.  Iliir- 
ma.  The  Ihirma  IJihle  and  Trad  Society  puh- 
lislied  in  IM^c,',  at  Haiiiroon,  a  tianslation  of  the 
Mew  Testament  hy  Mr.  Cushing. 

Mliiiii;;liiii,  the  most  iiiiporlant  emporium 
in  (  liiiia,  and  tlii;  city  which  shows  more  of 
wistern  civilization  than  any  other  scttli'incnt 
of  Kiiropeans.  except  Hong  Koiil',  is  in  Kiaiigsu, 
on  the  Woosuiiir  Uivcr.  almut  12  miles  from  its 
jiinclion  with  the  Yangts/.-kiang,  in  lat.  ;!I  10' 
N.  and  long.  121  ;](•  K.  There  are  i  wo  entirely 
distinct  jiarts  to  the  city :  (1)  The  Native  City; 
(2)  The  ForeiiTii  Settlement. 

(I)  'Ac  ytitiir  Cilji  is  very  old.  The  first 
mention  of  it  is  found  to  he  in  .\.l).  IIII5. 
In  i:iO()  it  liecame  a  district  city.  The 
Ilritish  captiii'eil  it  in  June,  1S|;|,  and  it  was 
thi^  liflh  of  the  treaty  iiorls  thrown  open  to 
foreign  commerce.  Ihiring  the  Taiping  rehel 
lion  it  was  captured  hy  the  insurgents  and 
occupied  bv  them  for  17  inontlis,  and  when 
they  were  (driven  out  in  18(50  the  eastern  and 
southeru    suburbs    were    almost    enlirelv    de 


stroyed.  TJy  virtueof  its  position  it  is  the  outlet 
for  a  vast  territory.  The  W'usung  and  Hwang- 
pii  rivers,  the  latti'r  emptying  into  the  Wu.sung 
at  Shanghai,  give  it  communiciition  with  Sii- 
chow,  Sungkiang,  and  all  the  region  of  the 
(iraiid  Canal;  while  the  Yimgts/,,  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  makes  it  the  outlet  for  the  great 
Yangts/,  valley.  The  city, walled,  threeiniles in 
eireuil,  stands  in  a  large  and  fertile  i)iaiii. 
Along  the  water  front  are  vessels  which  carry 
goods  to  and  from  the  interior.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  paved,  the  houses  huilt  of  brick; 
and  shops,  ealing-hiMises,  and  the  usual  temples 
and  liiiddhist  shrines  eomiiion  to  all  Chinese 
ciiies  are  found  here  in  ahundance,  and  none 
of  the  public  buildings  or  Iiinples  are  peculiar 
lo  this  citv  any  more  than  to  other  cities  of  the 
empire.  'Phc  population  is  estimated  at  2(H). 000, 
but  probably  the  eslinmie  is  low.  'I'he  climate 
varies  greatly — from  an  intense  heat  in  summer 
to  freezing  cold  in  w  inter,  and  great  changes  of 
teiiiperiiturein  24  hoiirsarcconiinon  in  thespring 
and  autumn.  The  mean  temperature,  like  that 
of  Rome,  is  5!)°  (F).  Heavy  rainfalls  occur 
in  the  summer,  hut  from  September  to  May  the 
climali'  is  delightful. 

(2)  Tlif  Fofiii/ii  SltlniK'iit  is  a  muncipalitj', 
and  is  divided  into  the  English  (and  American) 
ami  French  concessions;  is  governed  by  miiniei- 
l)iil  olHcers;  and  there  is  a  mixed  court  w  here 
cii.ses  involving  natives  and  foreigners  are  tried 
before  both  Cliine.sc  and  Knglish  otlieials.  S])a- 
cious  d(K'ks  line  the  river  front  for  three  miles. 
The  streets  are  broad,  overhung  with  trees, 
lighted  with  electric  light,  and  nearly  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  civilization  are  to  be  found. 
Jinrikshas,  together  with  the  native  sedau 
chillis  and  wlieelbarrows,  provide  abundant 
means  of  transportation;  ami  horses  and  eipii- 
imges  of  the  latest  Kiiiopean  styleare  to  be  seen 
on  the  streets,  especially  along  the  Bubbling 
AVell  Uoad— the  fashioniible  drive.  Hundreds 
of  native  boats  jily  for  hire  on  the  river,  and 
with  the  .shipping,  the  steam-tugs,  and  small 
boats,  the  water  presents  a  most  animaled  ap- 
peiiiance.  The  land  of  the  concessions  belongs 
really  to  the  F.inperor  of  China,  to  whom  a  mere 
nominal  rental  is  paid.  The  domestic  and  for- 
eign mails  are  handled  at  seven  posl-olliccs, — at 
the  consulates —in  connection  with  the  Chinese 
customs,  ("lulls,  libraries,  niiiseiims,  in  addition 
to  the  various  mission  establishments,  present  at- 
tract ions  to  the  visitor.  Telephone  service  is  pro- 
vided. The  great  northern  line  of  telegraph 
was  coniieclcd  with  the  settlement  in  1871,  and 
it  is  now  in  cable  communic.ition  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  first  railroad  in  China  was 
opened  ill  1S70  between  this  city  and  Wiisung,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river;  the  Chinese  (iovernment 
bought  it  the  ensuing  year,  tore  it  up,  and  .scut 
the  material  to  Formosa,  where  it  is  now 
rotting. 

From  this  ])ort  is  I'arricd  on  the  most  ininor- 
tiint  trade  in  China,  the  value  of  it  having  risen 
from  (ir>,(H)0,()(K)  taels  in  1808  to  14. "•.,000, 0(H)  taels 
in  1881)  It  is  the  centre  for  the  e.\|H)rt  of  tea 
and  silk. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  the  popnlii- 
tion  of  the  muncipalil v  exclusive  of  the  French 
concession,  was  1(18,129;  on  the  French  conces- 
sion, !}4,722;  the  foreigners  numbered  only 
4.205,  of  wliom  444  were  in  the  French  (luarter. 
The  death  rate  in  1888  was  18.5  ner  tlioiisand. 
Such  II  wide  ninge  of  niitionality  is  seldom 
found  iu  any  Oriental  settlcmeut;  while  the  bulk 
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of  tliu  fi)ri'l>ru  pupiilatiuu  is  British,  Aincriciui, 

Fieiuli,  Hiid  (jLiiimu,  yd  Iwenty-diic  otlici' 
imliouiilitit's  uru  ii'prrsfiitcil  in  varyiiij;  mim- 
bers.  Toj;(iliL'r  wiili  liii'  I'slinmli'd  popiiliilidii 
of  lliu  imiivi'  cilv,  llie  toliil  popuiiilioii  of 
Slmiij;liui  is  108. (KK). 

Slmiiglmi  istiK'  literary CL'ntre of  tlie  foreigners 
iu  Ciiiiia.  Hurt,'  is  piiblislied  the  best  English 
daily  paper,  tojjcllier  with  tlie  majority  of  llie 
missionary  ptililicaiioiis.  At  the  I'rcsbyteiiau 
Mission  I'rtss  books  ari'  printed  in  Cliinese — not 
only  reliuiiMis,  but  scientilic;  and  Ilic  I'liinese 
lU'ii.niciiis  Tract  Society  issue  from  liere  their 
periodicals  in  Cliinese,  and  the  "Chinese  l{e- 
eorder"  and  "The  .Messenj,'er  "  are  pnblisheil 
iu  Kni;li>h.  On  account  of  its  central  location, 
the  beauty  iif  its  situation,  tli<'  hospitality  of  the 
forei^^n  community,  it  has  been  the  place  of 
luouting  for  the  great  Missionary  Conferences 
tq.v.). 

Its  importance  as  a  centre  for  religious  worlc 
was  eaily  api)reeiated,  and  a  larger  ftu'ce  of 
missionaries,  or  representativeH  of  more  denom- 
inations,are  probably  not  met  with  elsewhere  in 
China.  (See  article  China  for  development 
and  history  of  mission  work  in  Shanghai.) 
^lission  societies  now  represented  at  Shanghai, 
with  tlie  last  availid)le  statistics,  are: 

London  Mi.s.sionary  Society  (1843);  1  mission- 
ary and  wife,  3  female  missionaries,  7  out-sta- 
tions, .5  churclKs,  iM  eommuidcants,  7  preach- 
ing places,  (i  native  preachers,  'i  girls'  schools, 
2  day-schools,  lOt)  st^holars. 

American  Presbyterian  Church  (Xorlli),  1850; 
4  missionaries  ami  wives,  1  fcimile  missionary,  3 
ontstations,  i  churches,  (1  preaching  places,  4 
native  preachers.  (I  Sabbath -.schools,  405 
.scholars,  (>  theological  students,  1  girls' school, 
30  girls;  33,H'J0,OOO  pages  were  issued  from  the 
Mission  Press  in  188!(. 

Southern  llaptist  Convention;  2  inis.sionarie8 
and  wives,  1  fennde  mi.ssiouary,  3  churches,  95 
members,  30  scholars. 

Seven! liDay  liapiist  Missiomiry  Society;  3 
mi.ssiiinaries  and  wives,  1  medical  missionary,  2 
female  missionaries,  30  communicants,  35  Sab- 
bath .scholars,  33  day-scholars. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South);  4  mis- 
si(maries(l  I'rcsiilent  of  Anglo-Chinese  t\)llege). 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (U.  S.  A.);  3 
missionaries  and  wives,  2  mi.ssiomiry  physicians 
ami  wives.  3  female  missionaries,  3  churches,  3 
chapels,  1  college,  I  medical  school,  1  hos|)ital, 
3tU  eommuidcants,  7l<i  scholars. 

C.  .M.  S.  (18J.">);  3  missionaries,  43  communi- 
cants. 3  sch(H)ls,  71  scholars. 

I'niled  I'reshyteriaii  Church  of  Scotl;ind; 
Itev.  A.  Williamson,  D.I).,  was  for  some  time 
engaged  iu  literary  work,  but  since  his  death 
in  August,  ISitll,  the  Society  has  no  represen- 
tative iu  the  city. 

The  Ibitish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  liave  at 
Sliaiighai  a  centre  for  work,  and  it  is  the  head- 
(juarters  of  the  American  IJible  Society. 

MIlunKiltli  C'»ll»<|lliul.— Into  this  dialect 
of  the  Chinese,  which  is  spoken  at  Shanghai, 
the  Bevs.  Medhursi  and  .Milne  translated  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  ami  .John,  which  were 
published  at  Slianghai  in  1847.  In  1873  the 
New  'I'estamcnt  was  published  In-  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  translated  by  liishop  Boone, 
Uevs.  J.  S.  Boberts,  E.  II.  Thomson,  J.  M.  W. 
Farnham;  in  1880  the  same  Society  pnblislied 
11  revised  ediliim  of  the  four  Gospels;  iu  1885, 


Genesi.s,  Excxliis,  and  Deuteronomy;  in  18,ifl, 
the  Psalms,  translated  by  the  Bevs.  .1.  W.  Lain- 
butli  and  E.  II.  Thoiiison;  in  1888,  Isaiah  and 
Daniel.  In  behalf  of  the  British  ami  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  the  I{ev.  W.  Muiihead  of 
Shanghai  is  now  engaged  in  translating 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  into  this  dialect  for 
the  untrained  people,  to  whom  the  literary  ami 
even  the  Mandarin  styles  are  not  familiar,  lie 
will  not  adopta  low  or  cominoiiplaee  colloipiial, 
but  such  as  would  be  ;ippn>ciated  by  well-reiul 
native  Christians,  and  understood  liy  the  eom- 
nioli  people  when  read  to  them. 

{Specimen  verne.    John  3  :  10.) 
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Boman. 
lung-wie'  Zwapi  Jutt  A*  s'-Ic^Idb^  kuk  nlung 
Ian,  soong'  pwh  yo  kuk  dok  'ynug  Nie-'ts,  b' 
Ta'h  kill  su'  uiung,  siang-slng'  ye  uia-li,  Tii^h 
mili-t'ieh  lau,  tuk-d7.uk  'ioong-'yb"  wieU  la'. 

Miaiiffpooiig:,  a  district  in  the  Kliasia 
and  .1,'iiMtia  Hills,  Assam,  which  coniiiins  seven 
small  governments  or  Dollolsliips,  in  live  of 
which  the  gospel,  iireaehed  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  .Methodist  Missionary 
Society,  has  already  secured  a  fooling.  In  the 
district  tliere  is  1  missionary,  with  17  preaching 
places,  13(!conunuiiicants,  7."il  .Sunday -scholars. 

I 

^illUulliliKt  a  <'>!.^'  inCbehkiang,  China,  ou 
the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  llangchow.  Its 
climate  is  warm  and  .somewhat  malarious.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  fertile  and  iirosperous  coiintiT, 
with  II  population  of  l.'iO.tMM),  it  is  one  of  the 
important  cities  of  Chehkiang.  Mission  station 
of  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  (18(i9);'  1  missionary  and 
wife,  3  clinrclies,  ,'>5  church-members;  theo- 
logical seminary  with  7  students.  C.  M.  S. 
(li^70);  13  commuuicauts,  IC  scholars.   C.  I.  M. 
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(1800);  3  niisslonnrios,  5  niitstiitioiis  (■Inrluilinjr 
Htiichiiiig),  0  cIiuicIr's,  2(IH  ('oniiiuiiii(;Hiits. 

Mliiio-lloii-lxt'O,  u  city  of  NorlluTii  Cliiiin, 
ill  llu!  province  of  Sliiinsi.  near  'rai-yiii'ii-fii. 
MisNJDii  Htalioii  of  tlic  Jia|)tist  Missionary 
8oi'it'iy;  if  iiiissioiiaricH. 

NliiKi-wii,  u  cily  ill  Fiililiicii,  Cliiiia  A 
gtuiioii  of  ilic  Foocliow  .Mi^sioll  of  till-  A.  U.  ('. 
F.  M.  Mi>.Hioit  lioii.-rs  ami  a  hospital  iiavc  liei'ii 
biiill,  ami  lIu'  opporliiiiiiicM  for  iiitilical  ami 
evaiigt'lisiic  worli  arc  vny  K'''"'-  'i'lif  xintioii 
lias  \i  luissiuiiarius  ami  wivis,  1  iniMlicitl  mis- 
Hioiiary. 

Nliiiroii,  the  tirst  iicriiiaiiciit  station  of  the 
Moravians  in  Uarliadots.  West  Iiuiics.  It.  is 
plcMsaiitly  siiiiatcd  on  a  risiiiir  f^rowml  4  miles 
from  l!ri(li;(to\vii.  It  was  opened  in  17i)4,  Iml 
llie  labors  of  llie  missionaries  have  iiiet  with 
only  II  moderate  decree  of  success,  niid  there 
•lever  liMs  heen  any  sieat  awalieiiin;,'  aiiiont;  the 
Jloravian  con;rre,!;atioiisoii  the  iiailiadoes,  such 
ns  has  Ih'cii  experienced  in  oilier  West  Iiidi:ili 
islands.  'I'lie  work  is  now  in  the  care  of  a  mis- 
sionary and  Ills  wife. 

Kllt'ik  Olllinilll,  a  town  in  lln^  southwest 
|)arl  of  Araliia,  10  miles  from  Aden.  .Mission 
Mat  ion  of  llie  Free  Church  of  Scot  land,  occupied 
in  1HS5  hy  the  Keiih-Falconer  Mission  (see 
I'reshyleriiin  Church  of  Scotland). 

Nlicllii,  a  small  town  of  5.1101)  ]ieople  in 
the  Khasia  and  .I;iiiilia  hills,  .\ssaiii,  which 
gives  name  to  a  districi  of  the  mission  of  the 
Welsh  Calviiiistic  Mcthoilisls.  under  the  over- 
siirht  of  I  niissionarv.  In  the  dislrict  arc  ','.-) 
churches,  lUO  cominunicants,  1,();JT  Suiiday- 
Kcholars. 

^tlicrhro,  an  islaml  olT  the  southwest  coast 
of  Sierra  Lecaie.  Africa,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Shcrhro  Kiver;  is  alioiil  ItO  miles  lonu:  and 
10  miles  hioad.  .Mis^iiln  ticld  cd'  the  former 
Meiidi  .Mission,  now  lulled  lirelhreii  of  Christ, 
with  st.'ilioiis  at  lionlhc,  Victoria,  and  (iood 
Hope;  also  of  the  Weslcyan  .MelhiMlisls,  with 
lieadipiaiiei's  at.  Itoiithc.  and  14  iHcachiiii; 
places.  1  missionary,  IMi)  churclinii  iiiliers.  l.VI 
Salihalh-scholars, 'JIT)  day-scholars;  the  Sierra 
Leone  Native  Church,  in  connection  with  the 
C.  .M.  S.,  has  4  pastorates — lionlhe,  llendoo, 
Victoria,  and  York  Island. 

MiM'rriiiK,  ^alllu'w  .\liiioro,  li.  Ilal- 
stead,  Essex,  KiiL'laiid,  Seiitemlter  'JOlh,  lS'.Jti; 
studied  'It  I'nivcrsity  Colleire,  London,  and 
Coward  College;  ordiiined  Decemlier  7th,  IH.V,'; 
sailed  as  a  iiilssionary  of  the  L  .M.  S.  the  same 
year  for  Henarcs.  lie  took  the  supcrinleiuleiice 
of  the  Central  School  and  soon  engaged  in  ver- 
nacular work.  A  niissionarv  tour  which  he 
made  in  1M,"(;{  with  .some  of  his  lirethreii  served 
early  to  introduce  him  to  varied  I'ornisof  Indian 
life.  In  IH.jli  lie  married  the  daughter  of  l{ev. 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  and  in  Novemher  tlii'  same 
year  removed  to  .Mirzapore  to  take  clinrge  of 
the  siHlion  in  the  aliseiice  of  Dr.  Mather  in  Kng- 
laiid.  Mrs.  Sherring  was  active  in  efforts  for 
native  female  iinprovement.  In  1801  they  re- 
turned to  Heiiares,  Mr.  Sberring  taking  charge 
of  the  Central  School,  engaging  in  lia/aar 
preaching  and  itiiieniting,  Mrs.  Slierring  con- 
ducting the  fenmle  school.  In  1800  he  left  with 
liis  family  for  Kngland,  via  Americn;  re- 
emburkud  for  India  alone,  January  7th,  1809; 


resinned  charge  of  the  renlrnl  School  and  took 
the  pastorale  of  the  iia'ive  churcb.  In  llie  iib- 
seiice  of  Dr.  Mather  at  Alniora  be  supplied  his 
station  for  nine  nionlhs.  In  lM7r)  he  visited  the 
Nilgiri  Hills  for  his  health,  but  not  regaining 
it.  lie  made  a  second  visit  to  F.ngland  in  1S70. 
Having  recovered  his  liealtb,  he  returned  to 
India  with  .Mrs.  Slierring  in  1878.  On  Sunday, 
Aiiirusi  8ili,  be  went  Ihroiigh  his  usual  st'iviees 
in  Hindustani  and  Knglish,  in  apparently  good 
health.  At  'i  o'clock  .Monday  inorning  lie  was 
allacked  with  cholera,  and  on  the  lOih.  1880, 
pa.s.scd  gently  away.  The  same  evening  native 
Christians  carried  "his  body  to  the  grave,  among 
llieiii  his  liisl  convert,  baptized  twenty-four 
years  before,  a  ibahmin.  ami  now  veiiiaculiir 
beadmaslcr  in  the  iiistitiilloii  at  Kcnaies. 
"  Combining  high  ciilliire  ami  strong  cominon- 
seiise  with  a  gentleness  of  disposition  almost 
womanly,  .Mr.  Sherring  endeared  himself  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact."  "1  make  it 
lliy  rule,"  be  would  say,  "  loirs  to  phase  every 
one  if  possible."  In  the  twofold  worli  of  high- 
class  education  and  of  prracliing  in  the  ver- 
nacular, which  devolved  on  him  at  Henarcs  and 
.Mirzapore,  he  found  aniplo  scupu  fur  his  su|ic- 
rior  iMleiits. 

Mlii«lxii«»kil,  a  city  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Central  .lapan,  \'H)  miles  from  Tokyo.  Cli- 
inale  ]ileasaiit  and  healthy.  Population,  :tli,s!M. 
People  indusliioiis,  coiiilortable;  the  Use  of 
lii|Uorsaiid  loliacco  ircneial,  but  not  excessive. 
•Mission  station  .Metjiodisl  Kpiscopal  Church, 
Canada  (li^7;fi;  li  missionaries  and  wives,  2 
single  ladies,  'J'^  native  helpers,  '^7  out-slatioiiM, 
II  churches,  720  chiirch-niembers,  1  school.  ilO 
scholar.s. 

Mllill<>lltf,  the  Mdmiiiistialive  liead(|uarter» 
of  .\ssa 111.  India;  has  a  high  location,  from  w  lii(  h 
there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  valley  of  tlio 
Mrainaputra.  It  gives  name  ton  district  of  the 
AVelsh  Calviiiistic  .Methodist  Mission  among  the 
Kha-'ia  and  .lainlia  Hills,  and  in  the  town  and 
(livlricl  there  are  loslaliolis,  iiniler  the  oversight 
of  1  iiiissionary,  with  ;iO  preaching  places,  (i^D 
coinmunicants,  ',',1:!7  Sundav  scholars. 


.Mysore,  India.  Mi.s- 
iin  .Mi'thodivt  .Mission- 
;14  chiirch- 


MliiiiH»Bli,  a  town  in 

sioli  slali<ill  of  the  Weslev         . 

ary  Society  (IHIilfl;  2  missionaries.  ;M  chiircli 
iiiembers,  ilT)  SabbatlKscholars,  ;iU9  day-seho 
ars. 

Mliim«>ii»M(>ki,  a  city  of  .Tapaii,  of  consid- 
erable commercial  iniporlance.  1|  is  situated 
oil  the  souihwcstern  ixticmity  id'  Nippon,  on 
the  siniit  which  connects  the  Inland  Sea  with 
the  Yellow  Sea.  .Mission  station  of  the  A.  U. 
.M.  r.  (ISf^O);  1  missionary  and  wife,  4  native 
preachers.  30  cburchinemliers. 

MliiiiiMlii,  or  Xiiiiitlii.^  'Hie  Sbiiiislii  be- 
longs to  the  languages  of  North  .Vinerica.  and 
is  ii.seil  in  .Mi^tlakalla.  A  translation  of  th(3 
Uosjiel  of  .Matthew  was  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Proinoling  Christian  Knowledge  in 
l.SH."),  which  was  followed  by  the  |)iiblic;ilioii  of 
the  (fospels  of  .Mark,  Luke,  and  •John  in  ISNO- 
87. 

SlllllUm,— The  origin  cd'Shintoois  involved 
in  more  or  less  obscurity,  but  the  translation  of 
the  Kojiki,  which  may  be  looked  upon  ns  the 
saiTcd  record  and  exposition  of  the  system,  has 
thrown  iiiiicb  light  upon  its  doctrines.  It  is 
an  embodiment  or  the  crude  su|)er.stiiiou8of  the 
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I'urly  JiiimiHsc,  llifir  imliiii; -worship,  spiiit- 
w(ii'Hiii|i,  HiK  r.'>liii-\v(>i>iii|i,  ami  luMll  W01^lli|), 
in  t'lililaslic  t oliibinatioM.  Jl  in  iliiiily  liioiici- 
lluisiii.'  ill  iis  very  uurlifHt  n'riMinccs.  U 
pii'-.('iit.s  tliu  iili'ii  of  oiii!  Hiiprc'iiiu  liciiig,  from 
vviiiin:  all  lljiii.:;^  .spiiii<;,  tint  ol'  wlioiii  iiolliinj' 
liiNniid  liiisi'.'iii  l)u  known,  tic  wasiiol  a  real 
(.'I'laioi.  Tills  inysii  lions  ami  iinrt'vcahil  lii'iiig 
is  l\no\vii  in  Sliinioo  iis  iliu  "  C'eiiiral  uuu 
Siipninc  (idd  oT  lliavuii." 

Tiailiiion  i('i;iit's  llial  wbuii  tliu  heaven  and 
llic  rarlli  scpaialrii  troiii  llial  C()iii'u--(Ml  ri'lalioii 
in  wliirli  llic^  nail  been  inl('inilii>;li'(l  in  the 
uiiiiiiiai  cliaos,  lliis  .inprcinc  Goii  (miiiu  foilli 
uiiil  appuaic'il  npljt'lcil  IilIwiu'Ii  lliriii,  bill  iiu 
hail  I'xisiid,  tliouu;li  iiiiii'veaieii,  I'loiii  ail  eloi- 
uily.  Tllis  sysliiiiaixj  picsiiil^  I  iii'  idea  of  ii 
NL'roiiii  anil  a  liiiiit  ileiiy,  siilionlinalc  to  liie 
tlrst  lint  self  ixisliMil.  l-roiii  llicsi^  ilfities  two 
C'lnanalions  proiu'i'ili-il,  iianifly,  Isaiiaiiii'  (fr- 
mall'),  an. I  Isaiiagi  (iiialiM;  fioin  tin;  fi'iniitlily 
of  ilirM'  spianit  I'll  tilings.  'I'lify  weiiMlii'  Aiiaiii 
uini  lOvi- of  Sliiiitoo.  buvei'ul  other  siiboriliiiate 
goil^  wrie  procliii:i;il. 

'V\u:  proii'ss  of  crciUiuil  itsfiilii'il  tollic  iliviiii' 
pair  was  VL-ry  niiicpif:  slaiiilin.i;  on  a  IniiliU' 
of  hi'avi'ii  aiid  looiiiim'  eartliwaid.  liny  stirii'd 
tile  oii-ail  witli  a  Ion;;  spiur.  From  llie  end  of 
(lie  spi;ar  dro|ipi'd  sonif  ficniid  .siilislaiiit',  fium 
wliirii  spranLT  >>P  liie  i.slaiids  of  .lapan,  and  in 
thf  islands  thus  composrd  was  the  potency  of 
all  lliiiiifs:  vi'i,'t'talile  and  animal  life  spiting  )ip 
sponliiiicously.  Sliiiiloo  docs  not  rccogiii/.e  ti 
real  iicaiioii  onl  of  nolhini;.  Il  eltinis  only  ii 
devclopinciil.  Tlic  universe  is  regarded  as 
eternal.  Oioii  and  man  and  all  things  are  of 
one  essence.  Tlie  .system,  lliercfjie,  is  in  ii 
sense  I'.intlicislic. 

'I'lic  ilcvclopiiiciil  of  the  sun  myth  appears  in 
Japan  as  in  so  many  oilier  connuics.  riie  male 
and  fcinale  deities  above  iiained  produced  a 
diiugliter  of  most  rcsplciideiil  beauty,  i'c|ire- 
seiited  by  the  sun.  While  this  fair  maiden  was 
embidiileiiiig  beautiful  ic.xtuies — thus,  perliaps, 
symboli/.lng  the  beautiful  work  of  nature  in 
verdure  and  in  {lowers  -her  churlish  brother 
spoiled  her  work  by  covering  It  with  liehlemcnt; 
'he  broilicr  represcntinj'  the  principle  of  evil, 
and  thus  csiablishing  a  dualism  which  iias  bceu 
found  in  so  many  nations.  'I'lie  maiden,  thus 
insulted,  is  represented  lis  having  withdrawn 
herself  in  sulkiiies^to  a  dark  cave,  leaving  the 
world  ill  gloom.  I'lie  legends  reincsent  the  for- 
lorn iiiliabilauls  of  the  world  as  having  resorted 
to  various  expcdiciils  to  bring  her  forth  !'roiu 
the  cave.  Three  of  these  appc.ir  to  have  been 
successful.  One  was  to  gather  as  many  cocks 
logctliiras  possible,  from  all  quarters,  and  place 
thciii  near  tile  cave's  cut nince,  that  at  the  proper 
hour  of  cock-crowing  their  clamor  miglit  e.\. 
cite  her  womanly  curiosity,  and  bring  her  out. 
A  seeond  expedient  was  to  institute  a  dance  of 
beautiful  giMidesscs  before  the  cave.  Becoiuim' 
jealous  of  the  praises  which  .she  heard  lavished 
on  them,  she  would  certainly  come  out  and  re- 
veal her  charms. 

Another  plan,  quite  as  8Ueces.sfiil,  was  ♦Vat 
of  constructing  a  mirror,  which  was  so  placed 
before  the  mouth  of  the  cave  iih  to  relied  to 
the  goddess  herowii  beautiful  form.  This  ihree- 
fold  appeal  to  her  curiosity,  lier  jealousy,  and 
her  vanity  succeeded.  She  came  forth;  wliere- 
upon  means  were  immediately  taken  to  pre- 
vent her  return.    The  sunlight  of  her  presence 


again  bathetl  the  world,  and  fillod  all  nature 
with  delight.  This  sun  giHldcss  marricil  at 
length,  and  hecunie  the  mother  of  the  whole 
line  of  Uliiiiidos,  and  from  her  to  the  present  in- 
cuiiilicnl  of  tlie  throne  llieie  ha.M  never  been  a 
break,  the  Huece.ssion  for  thousauda  of  years  U 
claimed  to  be  complelo. 

'I'bere  arc  iniposiiig  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  worship  of  thisgi>tlile.sM,  almost  wholly 
of  a  eheciful  lone;  an<l  it  may  be  said  in  gen- 
eral, that  id' all  laccs,  peiiiaps tile  Japanese,  be- 
fore  the  advent  ol  Ibiddliism,  liad  the  most 
lighl-hearteii  type  of  faith.  In  llie  spriugiime 
tliere  are  still  festivals  designed  to  hail  the 
spiiuging  of  tlie  fruits  and  flowers,  and  cere- 
nionies  in  imitation  of  planting  and  sowin^^  are 
performed.  Here  is  a  vocation  for  the  blimtoo 
priests,  and  one  lar  more  grateful  tlianoUeriug 
bloody  sacrilices  or  in  any  way  striving  to  aj)- 
Jiease  gloomy  tlcilie.s.  This  sun-goiiiTcss,  the 
ancestor  of  the  mikadiis,  is  a  genial  being,  and 
she  is  Hymboli/.cd,  not  by  cruelty  and  death  as 
in  thi5  CISC  of  Moloch,  the  liery  sun-god  of  the 
I'hicniciaiis,  but  by  all  beiiigii  inllueuces,  and 
her  only  saciiliecs  arc  ollerings  of  rice  and  lish 
and  llowcis.  It  is  scarcely  necesNary  to  say 
that  the  oiigiiial  supreme  dciiy,  who  never  ru- 
vialed  himself,  and  of  whom  iiolhiiig  is  known, 
is  lemiived  very  reinotely  from  the  practical 
inteiesls  (d' Hie,  and  thai  the  great  mother  of 
the  mikadi>s  is  the  really  supreme  object  of 
Worship. 

Sliiiiloo  can  scarcely  be  called  n  religion. 
It  has  little  moral  carnestnes.s.  As  a  .sysleiu, 
il  is  u  vast  I'aiitlieon  of  demigods,  li  em- 
braces the  moililicd  worship  of  am  estors  and 
heroes.  Its  lemples  are  full  of  heroe's  of  Jap- 
anese history,  licrce  warriors,  and  successful 
bhogunsaiid  I>aimios,  and  the  number  is  ever 
iiutreasing.  Even  in  modern  times  govcrii- 
niental  decrees  frequently  confer  semi-divine 
honois  oil  dead  statesmen  and  heroes.  Kvery 
Shinioo  temple  is  a  sort  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  which  tlie  iniage«i  of  honored  bhoguiis  are 
placed. 

The  literature  of  Shinloo  is  not  p.xtensive. 
Such  as  it  is,  it  found  its  source  in  the  fables 
and  folk-lore  of  the  earliest  and  rudest  times. 
'I'hesc  were  preserved  by  minstrels.  In  tho 
third  century  a.u.  Chinese  legends  were  in- 
troduced, and  some  of  these  mytlis  were 
commiltcd  to  writing.  It  was  in  713  a.d. 
that  the  Kojiki,  or  "ancieiil  record,"  was 
compiled.  'I'his  is  the  sacred  Itible  of 
Shiiitoo  |)riests.  it  is  also  the'  earliest  J.aimnese 
history.  It  is  most  tmicpie  in  its  style,  resem- 
bling nothing  else  that  has  ever  beeli'publislied 
in  any  land.  It  is  remarkable  for  llic  agglil- 
tinalion  of  long  compound  names  and  expres- 
sions. Hut  although  Sliintoo  (tamiot  compare 
with  lluddhism  in  its  literature,  or  in  its  iu- 
tclleelual  intluenee,  yet  il  does  not  wholly  neg- 
lect the  in.struction  of  tlie  people.  There  is 
more  or  less  preaching  on  ethical  subjects,  and 
the  ethics  thus  iire.sented  are  pure  and  salutary. 
Kveii  this  (Mistoiu  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  Buddhism.  I>iiring  the  long  centuries  in 
which  Sliintoo  and  Uiiddiiism  have  coexisted 
side  by  side,  or  rather  have  been  more  or  less 
iiilernringieil,  the  Huddhist  iulluence  has  done 
most  to  promote  the  inlellectual  growth  of  the 
people,  very  little  effort  having  been  made  by 
the  .Shiiitoo  priests  to  emulate  the  Buddhist  cul- 
ture.   Buddhism  has  not  only  proved  educa- 
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tional  In  lUiiitliienrc:  ItlmRiiiciilcntcd  n  lilghrr 
nionil  fcelinj,',  mul  i's|H'('iiill_v  iu  llicUiructioiiuf 
bi'iicvoltnci'  1111(1  hiiiimniiy. 

ll  iMililhcull  lo  (U'cidt'  wIk'IIk'I'  or  imt  Slilii- 
too  \h  to  1)0  I'l-pirdi  (i  as  iilohitioiiH:  no  iilols  iip- 
yntr  la  tlir  t('iiii)l('>,  I'Vi'u  of  llie  HUii-jrotldc^s. 
(^l.'iiiit'S  ol  litrocs  are  not  iiivokril  in  luaycr,  ami 
}rl  undouhlcdly  tlity  icctivc  soinelliingakiii  to 
uolKliip;  and  Hit'  .Iniiaiicsc  iiiiiplcH  art'  ncvir 
closed  agidii^l  any  olijccl  uliiih  sirnis  vwu  to 
np|>i'oa('ii  llic  idea  of  tlic  Nupiinatiiral.  In 
I'Vfiy  Shiniou  tcnipli-  a  nniior  is  oii'ii,  whicli  is 
hiipposcd  to  >}ndjoli/.t'  tliu  divine  niun  that  is 
in  us,  at  tliu  Minic  linii'  tiiat  it  is  a  vivid  ri-prc- 
MMiialivcof  onuxionsclcnru  aud  liii^  judge.  'I'hu 
llioughl  is  tbul  a  nuiii  withlD  iLo  sacred  temple 
pi'i'ciuels  is  brouglil  fuee  lo  faiu  willi  liiiiiself, 
uud  that  in  ouc  Hense  what  it  iuu8t  conirrim 
LIm  to  know  is  himself  as  lie  really  is.  Il  can- 
nut  be  deuied  thul  lliis  is  a  forcible  C0Dci'|ition. 
Ke.xt  to  the  prayer  uf  the  I'snlmist  that  the 
Upirit  of  Uod  may  search  the  petitioner  and  try 
his  heart,  is  thai  nu'ans,  whatever  it  be,  wliicli 
brings  u  man  face  lo  face  witli  liimself  in  the 
wilemn  lueseuce  of  real  or  supfxjsed  deity, 
bhintoo  is  a  religion  iu  fO  far  as  it  recugiuzes 
the  relatious  of  man  to  a  higher  power,  as  is 
shown  iu  the  fact  that  prayer  is  a  resource  ion- 
Btautly  resorted  to.  It  is  olTered  lo  a  Bupreme 
Bomelhing,  which  is  supposed  to  clierish  an  iu- 
terest  iu  all  creatures.  At  fiiuends  and  else- 
where prayers  are  olfcred  for  the  dead  as  well 
as  for  the  living.  There  is  in  hhinloo  a  icsein- 
blaiice  to  the  cull  of  the  Aryans,  both  in  its 
dread  of  death  and  of  all  that  lielongs  lo  death. 
A  corpse  is  looked  iipou  as  polluting,  and  one 
should  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  it; 
no  people  except  the  Zoroa.striaus  carried  this 
matter  so  far.  Il  is  closely  connected  w  ith  sun- 
worship  iu  both  ca-ses. 

Jtt'lafifniH  o/'Sliiiitoo  to  Itmhlhism,— 
Buddhism  entered  Jnpau  in  the  year  552,  a.u. 
The  .Shiuloo  levity  and  ihoughtlessuess  opened 
the  way  for  a  system  which  was  of  a  more  mel- 
ancholy tone  and  spirit,  and  which  took  a  more 
e;irMesi  hold  upon  the  future  life.  For  a  thou- 
sand years,  according  to  Kodera,  there  existed 
a  strange  partnership  between  the  two  religions. 
By  cuinmon  consent  the  8hintoo  priests  oHUi- 
aled  at  all  marriiiges  (with  which  Buddhist 
monks  were  supposed  to  be  little  in  sympathy), 
whil(!  ISiiddhist  priests  took  charge  of  ih(^  funer- 
als, from  which  Shiiiioo  jiriests  were  only  glad 
to  lie  exempt.  At  the  j)resenl  time  marriage  is 
a  civil  rile  only.  So  intimately  interwoven  did 
these  Iwosyslems  become,  that  the  Government 
ai  lenirth  began  to  dread  the  inllueneeof  Bu<ldh- 
isni,  which  li;.d  pioved  the  sironger  elemenl. 
And  in  order  that  Sliintoo,  with  its  traditions 
of  imperial  descent  and  the  preslige  wiiieh  il 
thus  aH'orded.  might  not  hise  its  supreme  place, 
a  decree  was  pa.ssed  declaring  il  to  be  flic  re- 
ligion of  the  slate;  and  Ibis  is  still  llie  theory  of 
the  Government.  Yet  so  closely  had  the  two 
sysleins  been  blended,  and  that  lor  .so  long  n, 
lime,  that  il  is  said  that  nine  tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple cousider  themselves  as  behinging  to  bolh. 
Like  other  Oriental  systems,  Sbinloo  is  easy- 
going, and  in  a  negative  .sense  charitable 
toward  Buddhisin;  both  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  represent  their  position  by  the 
maxim;  "Men  may  ascend  Fujiama  on  any 
one  of  many  sides,  but  when  once  on  the  sum- 
mit the  same  gl<>rii>U8  moon  is  visible  to  all.  So 
with  the  religious." 


There  ran  be  litllc  douM  that  the  early 
mythology  of  Shintou  cxcrledii  disastrous  inllu- 
Clue  upon  the  molality  of  tin  |ieo|ile.  The  le- 
gilid  w  liiih  represents  the  goddess  as  dniiciligiii 
nil  mIiiiosI  nude  (ondilioli  before  the  cave  in 
wliieh  the  sun  godihss  was  hidden  bus  |>re- 
Kcntcd  a  poor  c.xainple  to  the  generations  of  Ja- 
panese peasants,  aii.l  one  cannot  greatly  won- 
der that  indei'eucy  and  vice  have  known  less 
resirainl  ihan  iu  almost  any  other  land.  The 
Japanese  have  many  atlractiveelemeiilsof  char- 
ter, but  Immorality  has.  under  the  inllueuce  of 
Sbinloo,  been  scarcely  consiilered  a  vice. 

I'lio  late  Dr.  S.  K.  Brown,  after  years  of 
ob.servalion,  could  scarcely  find  any  element  of 
moral  restraint  in  the  system,  and  wtw  slow  to 
accord  to  it  the  name  of  religion.  Rev,  Drs. 
Hepburn  aud  Uritlllhs  have  expressed  similar 
ojiinions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  comparison 
^vilh  this  childish  system  of  nature-worsiiip  aud 
mere  natural  impulse  Buddhism  has  been  a 
bles.sing  to  .lapaii.  Hev.  K.  C,  Kurnhara  has 
summed  iij)  the  bent^licial  iutlueiices  of  Buddh- 
ism iu  Japan  as  follows: 

(1)  It  has  taught  the  people  a  vivid  realiza- 
tion of  future  n  wards  and  pnnishnients— thus 
ministering  both  insiiiralion  and  lesliaint,  and 
giving  lo  life  a  higher  diguily  and  .solemnity, 

(2)  It  Las  presented  ii  high  conception  of 
our  common  humanity,  without  caste  or  slavery. 

(3)  It  has  enjoined  a  higher  grade  of  ethics, 
and  much  more  of  self  restraint. 

(4)  It  titught  the  people  temperance,  even 
prohibition. 

(6)  Il  has  emphatically  enjoined  benevolence 
and  pity  to  all  beings. 

(6)  It  has  stimulated  an  intellectual  activity 
not  known  before.  It  has  intriKluced  philoso- 
phy and  poetry  and  all  literature. 

(7)  From  the  12th  (cntury  until  the  year  1868 
Buddhist  priests  were  the  only  educators.  All 
schools  ^vere  due  lo  their  inllueuce. 

(Hi  The  Buddhist  doctrines  have  greatly  en- 
kindled the  powers  of  imagination,  pathos,  aud 
lofty  aspiration. 

(9)  The  introduction  of  Buddhism  has  led  to 
llierensed  foreign  iniercourse,  and  has  lironght 
in  its  train  the  literatures  not  only  of  China,  but 
of  India. 

(HI)  Buddhism  has  given  great  impulse  to 
areliitecture,  lan(1^ca|iing,  gardening,  and  all 
ornainental  arts.  Of  Ibis  the  peerless  bronzes, 
1ac(|ncrs,  and  the  sweel  toned  temple  bells  are 
proofs. 

Ill)  By  its  support  of  a  prlestlv  and  yet  a 
thonglitliil  class.  Buddhism  furnished  many 
men  of  leisure,  who  gave  themselves  to  literature 
and  were  proinoti'is  of  a  higher  national  culture. 
Were  the  Buddhist  eleineiit  eliminated  from 
Japanese  literature  I  Ik  re  would  be  but  little  left. 

(12)  Aliliough  Buddhism  weakened  the  di- 
vine autocracy  of  the  .Mikado,  and  thus  perhaps 
faeilitcd  the  iiilrodnction  of  the  rival  power  of 
the  Shognns,  yel  nevertheless  il  exerted  a  pow- 
erful restraint  upon  cruelly  .'iiid  oppression. 

(K!)  It  taught  rulers  the  duty  of  respecting 
the  claims  of  the  people  and  of  pruinoting  thcu 
good. 

i{ev.  :Mr.  Ihnku  of  the  Tokyo  Cliristif.u  Col- 
lege gives  credit  to  {'onfucianisni  for  imparting 
to  the  Japanese  nation  a  higher  degree  of  monu 
earneslness  Ihan  either  Sbinloo  or  ISiiddhisin. 
To  the  ellii(S()f  Confucius  is  due  whatever  of 
loyalty  to  government  aud  lo  country  have  bees 
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foiinil   in   |iiil)lic  otUciuls  iind  all  the  higher 

ClllMHCN  1)1'    llll'll. 

A  lU'W  ciiliiis  hits  now  appi'iirt'd  in  Jiipiin. 
Tlu'  fiospcl  of  .Ifsu.s  Cliiisi  iius  inipMiu-d  innrc 
of  niililf  impiils*',  Hccund  ii  fiiiiiirj  Ugrci'  of 
niiiial  ami  inlcliictinil  iuIvmik  rnirnl,  in  Iwcniv - 
live  year-  lliaii  all  llir  iiiJuT  rcliu'ious  liavc  real- 
l/.i'd  in  llic  ucniurics  ol'  thiir  dimiinion 

Nliiii-k Willi,  an  inipoi'ianl  Htation  of  the 
NVc-^lrynn  .Mel li<>di>l  .Mj>->i<)n  in  (he  Canlou, 
Ciiina.  disuici  It  iHSdulliot'CaniDM  (  iiy.nol  far 
from  San  ni.  and  like  ii.  !■<  in  tliiTr^ion  wlit'ine 
CliiiM'sr  cMiiirianlH  i,'()  fortli  mllic  I'niled  Slates 
Hlid  iillii'i  eiiiintries  Land  Inis  liet-n  Ixmglit 
in  III)'  city.  III!  wliiell  a  Nelnxil.  a  linspjtal,  and 
two  lliillses  are  to  he  erected.  A  di.spflisaiy  in 
"Great  Street"  atl'oided  medical  tieuluienl  to 
1,015  new  patients  dniini;  ilie  year.  Thuri"  nrc 
3  l()(^iil  p.'eaeliers  and  'i\t4  ineinlters. 

Mli«»lil|iiir,  a  town  in  Honiliay,  India,  3()0 
miles  sontlieast  of  Hotnliay,  on  the  Honibay 
and  .MadiMH  Uailioad.  'reinpeialill'e  5<l  to  llli 
F.  I'opillalion,  aliotit  <il),(K)ll.  ilindns,  .Moslems. 
LanjriiMires.  .Maratln,  Hindustani. KanareM'.  Na- 
tives poor,  defiladed.  .Mi.ssioii  station  A.  I{. 
('.  K.  .M.  (IHtll);  a  nii.ssionari(!s  and  wives,  37 
native  lielpeis,  Vi  ont-sliilions,  (1  chmchi's,  ','95 
I'hiii'ch  inemLiers,  18  schools,  355  Hiiidfiite. 

MlUllltii,  a  town  on  the  iiorlliwest  coast  of 
Nippon,  .lapan.  Cliinale  damp,  ht'idtliy.  Pop- 
ulation. ^(l.tllHI.  .Mission  station  Koieipi  Cliris- 
lian  .Missiotiary  Society  (IWH);  -J  mi.-sioiiaries 
iind  wives,!  native  helper.  120  clini'ch-tneinhers. 

MliiiriiiHii,  .l<»liii  ,%<laiii,  1).  Westphidiu, 
CJerniany.  IMIO;  stiidietl  at  Berlin;  s;dled  for 
India  .Inly  Utii,  in;)!},  as  a  mivsionary  of  the 
L.  .M.  S. ;  sttitioned  at  Ilenares  l-'ehntary  17th, 
1H;{4.  lie  devoted  himself  lo  the  ediicalioiiHl 
and  Scriptiiic-tianslalion  department.  With 
ollieis  lie  lahored  in  preparing  llie  Urilu  •md 
Hindustani  veisionsof  the  Scriptures.  In  April. 
IHIJ.  he  went  to  Caleiitta  lo  snperiiileinl  the 
I)riiitinj:  of  the  rrdn  veision  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nient.  Kelurned  to  lSenar<'s  in  .lime,  1841!,  and 
left  in  October  for  Kngland.  Ke-emliarked  for 
India  liv  tlie  way  of  New  York,  wilhonl  his 
family,  III  IS  II,  anil  reached  ilenares  Felirnarv 
2(11  h,  1840.  He  died  at  IJenares  October  Isf, 
l8."i-.  Mr.  Shenintr,  who  was  associated  with 
him,  says:  "He  was  a  distinjrnislied  translator 
uf  the  liible  into  llindnstani." 

Mll\V(>-tf,vill.a  town  in  Lower  Hnrma,  on  the 

Siian.ir  Uiver,  south  of  'roniiiroo,  UHttnih'snorth- 
ciist  of  Uaiitrooii  Climate  tro|iical.  Population, 
7,5li».  Hiice  and  laiisinJiire.  Ihirmese.  UellLdon, 
Hnddliisin.  .Mission  station  American  liaptlsl 
Missionary  Inion  (IS.");!-.")."));  1  missionary  and 
wife.  I  native  helpers.  I  oiit-stalion.  1  I'liiirch, 
17  chiirch-membeis,  I  scIkmiI,  44  scholars. 

NllU'cir,  a  town  in  Northern  Syria,  norlli- 
east  of  IJcirut.  Mission  station  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland;  (!  out-stations.  1  niission- 
iiry,  'i  chnrclies,  (il  communicants.  The  Leb- 
iition  School  Socielj' supports  the  school  work. 

^iliU't*}  iMi,  11  mission  station  of  the  S.  P.  O. 

in  the  Haniroon  diocese,  Hurma.  with  'i  mission- 
iiries  2S  ciiinnninicanis  amon^  the  Hiirniese  of 
the  tive  surroundiiii;  villaj?fs,  3  .schools,  38 
scholars. 

Niiilkol,  a  town  in  Piiujab,  British  India, 
ou  the  Aik  Kivur,  72  miles  uurthcust  uf  Lahore. 


The  town  Is  very  extensive,  slendlly  liicmislng 
in  sj/c  and  conimercial  iinporinnce;  it  is  very 
hamUomc,  well  built,  iiiiil  cli  :iti,  cnntMining 
many  -hrines,  >cIiihiIs,  and  public  buililiii;;s 
worllis  of  nole.  Population.  •,'»  (HIO.  ,Mo>leMis, 
lliiidns,  Siklis.  .laiii",  and  Christians.  .Mission 
stalioiiof  the  I'.  P.  Church  of  Scotland  ilH."i7i; 
'^  niissionaries  and  wives.  3  female  missionaries, 
18  native  lielp<'rs,  <iS  communiciints.  4'.'  tlieo- 
loL'ieal  sludelils,  IMl'J  scholats.  {' .  P.  Chuicli  of 
America  (1MH5),  3  missionaries  and  wives,  3 
feiiiale  missionaries,  Ibt  cominunicautft,  U27 
Sabbath-scholars,  ,544  day-.scholais. 

!>illllll.  The  kinu'dom  of  Siam  lies  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Asia,  occiipylnjj;  the  central 
and  piiiicl|ial  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Itido- 
China.  It  has  Itiirma  on  the  west,  Cambodia, 
C'lH'hin  China,  and  Tonkin  on  tin'  east.  It 
Htrelches  alon^' the  .Malay  Peninsula  to  within 
four  ilcfireesof  the  e(piaior.  Its  noitliern  boun- 
dary lies  beiweeii  the  '.JOth  and  21st  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  and  separates  it  from  the  in- 
dependent Shan  stales.  It  has  a  total  leiiirili 
from  north  to  soiiihof  1,35()  miles,  a  maximum 
width  of  1,51)  miles,  and  an  estimated  area  of 
llMl.dlK)  siiuare  miles, — or  iihi>iit  that  of  New 
Kn^dand  and  the  four  Middle  states. 

I'lit/nifol  Fvafiii'fH.—'Vhr  physical  con- 
tour of  the  country  may  be  best  understoiKl 
by  reincinbcrinir  that  both  its  mountain  chains 
and  its  rivers  have  a  ^eneial  north  ai'd 
south  direction.  Of  river  systems  llieri!  are 
two— that  of  the  .Melian  in  the  west,  and  tlial 
of  the  Mekoii!,'  in  the  east.  In  their  lower 
courses  the  riveis  traverse  immense  alluvial 
plains  which  are  to  a  large  e.vtent  overllowed 
durin>;  a  portion  of  the  year.  In  tln^  iiiiper 
country  the  mountain  walls  on  either  side  ap- 
|iroach  each  other  in  some  places  no  closelv  as 
to  leave  <udy  a  narrow  >:ori;e,  while  in  otfier.s 
they  recede,  ciiclosinLr  fertile  plains  varying  in 
wiiilh  from  10  to  50  miles.  Nearly  all  the 
naviirable  streams  are  broken  by  rapids,  which 
lender  water  communication  between  the  lower 
and  upper  courses  dilllciilt. 

I'limiilt'. — Although  Siam  lies  wholly  within 
the  tropics,  tlie  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  that  of 
Soulhern  India.  The  lemperature  at  liangkok 
ranges  between  5T  and  90  F.,  w  itli  a  mean 
annual  tem|ieralure  of  80". 

The  periodical  monsoons  of  the  Inilian  Ocean 
divide  the  year  into  two  seasons  of  about  cipiai 
length— the  rainy  season  e.vlending  from  .Slay 
until  October,  and  the  dry  sensou  covering  tlie 
rest  of  tlie  year. 

Owing  ti">  the  ti'opical  heal,  the  abundant  rain- 
fall, 101(1  the  annual  overllow  of  the  rivers,  Siam 
is  a  very  fertile  couiiliy. 

Vfjliiiilili'  I'nxhirln. — The  great  staple  crops 
are  rice,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Kveu 
iimler  the  primitive  methods  id'  agiieultnre  in 
vogue,  the  yield  of  rice  is  sullicieiil  lo  supply 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  leave  large  tpiantt- 
tics  for  e.vport  to  China  and  .lapan.  Consider- 
able silk  of  excellent  quality  is  pnHluced. 

Tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds  grow  in  great  pro- 
fusion, and  need  .s<'arcely  any  cultivation.  The 
cocoii-iiiil  and  betel  iwdms  are  found  every, 
where.  IIS  also  the  iiidis|>eiisable  bamboo.  The 
forests  furnish  teak-wood,  dye-woods,  and  val- 
uable gums  and  resins.  The  export  of  teak 
timber  for  shipbuilding  is  a  large  source  of 
revenue  to  the  kingdom. 

MineraU. — The  miuerul  wealth  of  Siam  is 
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larfct'ly  iimlpvcldpcn.  Oold,  sIIvit,  Iron,  ri)p|nT, 
ttiiliiiiiiiiv ,  mill  li'Mil  Mil' wiirkcil  III  Mini)' I'Mi'iit. 
Llini'shiiii'  i:<  |ilriiliriil,  mill  cmil  \s  Uiiuwii  lo 
exlxl,  lull  U  mil  llliiud.      I'lriiiiiiH  Hidlii's  — iinlii- 

\>\y  iiiliii's,  Nii|i|ilili'i'N,  iiiiil  uiiiL'riilitit    ttlioiitiil  III 

Cl'Vlllill    lllKll'il't'4. 

Ihiiiiixlir  Aiiimiiln.  — 'I'llr  iIiiiiii'mIIciiIiIiiiuIn  iiro 
till'  rlr|illlllll,  lilt'  Wiilt'l   liillliild,  mill  till'  llliliiill 

biilliii'lx.  'I'lii'  i'li'|ilimii  Ih  ii'.i'il  fill  wiii'UiiiK 
tillllirl'.  fur  jiiui'lii'N  IliL',  mill  nil  I  rniiliiliiiil  m  ru- 
hIoIIS.  Till'  \\  iilri 'Imlflllii  !■<  Illr  ilr|irliili'liri'  lor 
itil  ii^'ririilliinil  iipri'iiliiiMN,  iilnl  llii'  IiiiIIih  k  Im 
till'  rliiif  iiiriiii--  iif  li'mis|ii(riiiig  j^iHiil.H,  iiway 

frulii  llii'  «  iilriciilll'^rx. 

I'opultifion.  Tlu'  |)ii|iiiliitiiiiiof  ^iiiiiii  Is VII- 
rliiuslv  i'>iiiiiiiiiil  111  frniii  '■i\  lo  iwi'lvc  inliliuiiH. 
Till'  SiilllU'M'  iiliil  llirir  llrill'  l\ill>liirli.  llir  I,:iim, 
tllilkr  llli  llnri'  fiiiilllis  of  llir  VN  Imlr;  llir  iillii'l' 
fdlll'lll  Is  rolll|in»('il  of  ('llilu'>-r,  MiiliiV-,  IV- 
(tiimis,  mill  iliiiiiu-r.  llir  tiisl  iimni'il  liriii:.'  tlii> 
must  iiiiiiii  roils  mill  iiii|ioilmit.  Tlii'  Simnrsc 
mill  Laos  itrr  iilikc  iiu'liiln'is  of  till'  Slimi  liirr. 
wliirli  III  iilir  tiiiii'(  I  till  <  riitiiry  \.|i.  lilnliiiiiatril 
tlic  ^'ii'iitrr  |>ml  of  IiiiIo-CIiImm.  Oiitsiili'  of 
Hiiilii  till' priiiripal  sriit  of  llii' Slimis  iit  pii'si'iil 
In  ill  till'  lllilr|ii'iiili'iil  Slum  stall's,  wlilrli  lit' 
lirlwrrii  Siiiiii  on  till'  soiitli  mid  Villilimi,  the 
hoiitliwrst  pruviiK'i'  of  llii' Cliiiiisi'  Kiiipjii',  on 
till'  liol'lli. 

I'lii/xiiiil    ('/iiiriirti'riiitini    mid    fHj>jX)sitii)n. — 

Till'  SimiH'si'  ail'  a  i pli' of  iiinliiiiii  statiiri', 

Will  loniu'il,  with  liiowii  sUiiis,  siiaif:lit,  lilark 
hair,  whiili  is  worn  slmri.  I'Mi'pi  hy  llir  I,miis 
\vi)iiirn;  mill  sliirliily  llalliiirit  iioM's.  'I'hrir 
t'Vrs  air  not  set  oliliipiily,  lis  in  thi' C'hinrsi' anil 
.lapaipsi'.  In  ilispnsitiuii  liny  mi' ^'iiitlr,  livi'ly, 
lios|iiialili',  kiiiil  to  rhililirii  anil  to  till'  ai;i'il, 
fonil  of  miiiisi'iiii'iils,  lull  larkin;;  in  I'lii'iiry, 
ili'ri'ilfiil,  iiiistiilili',  mill  romrllril.  Tlii'  Laos 
lliiil  Inili'prliilriil  Shuns  ai'i'  siipirior  to  tlir 
Sianiisi'  propi'r  in  sinnixlh  of  hoily  iinil  sialiil- 
ilv  of  I'hann'irr.  Tlir  i  ivili/.iiilnn  of  tin- 
iSmnii'si'  slioiii;ly  ii'siinlilrs  that  of  Cliiiia,  hut 
is  of  a  lowri  i;iailr.  as  Ihrv  have  not  I  hi'  patirnl 
Inilnsiry.  iln'  iiivriitivi'  skill,  nor  thi'  liti'iaiy 
litsli'  of  llii'  Chini'si'.  Miirli  of  till'  Iniili'  of  till- 
roiiiitry  falls  into  tlir  limuls  of  ihr  ('hini'si'  anil 
Hiiiinrsi'.  Till'  C'hinrsi'  in  nimiy  casis  niiirry 
himnrsr  woiMin.  ami  tin'  rliilillrti  of  siirh 
iiiiinns  iiiakr  iiiir  of  tin'  niosi  pioiiiisiiig 
cli'ini'iits  in  llic  popiilatioii,  roinhinin;;  tlir  sii- 
pi'rior  ini'iiry  of  ihr  (  liini'si'  with  tlio  viviicity 
ami  (piiikiiiss  of  tln'  Siaiiirsi', 

i^ntiyinifff, — Till'  Slians  liavr  ii  coniiiinn 
lliniriiairr,  hidki'li  into  srvi'ial  loral  ili:ilrrts — 
v.^.,  till'  Simiii'sr.  till'  Laos,  ami  thu  Shan  proper. 

This  tontriic  is  piopirly  a  inonosyllaliir  Inii- 
pimili',  anil,  liki'lhi'  Chiiirsi',  has  an  I'lahoriitc 
.ivsli'in  of  tonin,  li\  wliirh  woiilsolhi'i  wist'  iili-n- 
lii'iil  ari' jrivi'ii  (liiTi'iiiit  iiii'iiiiiii;rs.  Thrir  are 
six  tours  in  rominon  iisr.  Tims,  for  example, 
the  nionosvllahle  /nt  iiiciuis,  aii'oriliiijf  to  the 
tone  or  inlii'ilion  jriveii  to  it,  "  lish,"  "  jiiiijtle," 
"iiuiit."  "to  li'Mil."  Words  otherwise  siiiiiliir 
lire  also  disiiii<;iiishi'(l  hy  the  vitliie  of  the  initial 
consoiiaiit,  whitliiT  uspiraleil  or  iinaspirated. 
Thus  ii/iii,  wilh  the  same  intleitioiis  us  those 
given  ill  the  examples  jiisl  ineiitloiii'd,  would 
mean  "roi'k,"  "to  eleiive,"  "eloili,"  "to 
niiite.  Besides  the  ilistinetion  into  aspinitcs 
and  non-aspirates,  the  mutes  uud  liquids  have 
eaeh  two  ehanieters  assigneil  to  them, — one  of 
which  weniay  eall  strong,  the  other  weak, — so 
that  the  mimher  of  couHouantH  Ih  swelled  to 
forty-three.    The    system   of   vowels   is   also 


eliiliomte.  Th  f  Hinmese  line  n  written  eliaraetiT 
rlililcl.N  diNtllirl  from  that  in  iisr  hy  the  Laos, 
It  Ih  IhoiiKlit  to  have  liein  ileriviil  from  lliu 
('amhoiliaii.  The  Laos  chararlrr  is  of  the 
sainr  lypi' as  that  iiMilli^  the  lluinii'Mi'  mid  hy 
till'  Shaiis,  and  in  roimnon  with  (hem  appnirs 
to  have  liri'ii  dirivid  ^roni  the  Cili,  a  dlaliil  of 

the    Saiiskiil.      Kolh    Sialii '    ami     Iwios    me 

wrilli'ii  from  left  to  ri^lit.  XoweU  are  w  illliii, 
soini' on  the  lim-  after  llie  roiisonaiil.  somi'  mi 
the  line  III  foil'  the  consonant ,  Millie  iimler  the 
i'oii<iiiiaiil,  and  "oiiir  over  it,  while  soini'  dipli- 
tlion^s.  as  nil  and  •//,  hiive  one  ileiiienl  wriltiii 
liel'ori'  the  lonsoiiaiit  and  one  arier.  Iti^iilrs  tlu; 
original  siiK'k  of  nioiiusy  llaliles  ihcie  arr  many 
|iolys\  llaliir  words  ililrodiired  flolll  the  rail. 
I  liisr  me  to  a  laif,'i'  eMcnl  J'oniiiil  words,  iisi  d 
in  lefenni'i'  either  to  reli).diin  or  lo^'overuinelit. 
Thus  till'  Indian  riijn/i  appeals  as  inf/m, 
"royal,"  in  siiili  eoiiiliinalioiis  iih  tiirliiitnil, 
"king's  son.  "  riie'iiiiritiiji.  king's  palace  ' 
With  refereiiie  to  its  finiinniai'.  SianicM'  may 
he  said  lo  lir  an  iiiiinllei  led  Imigiiage.  Thiru 
is  no  distinction  of  form  to  represent  person, 
iiuniber.  n.ood.  <>■  tense.  There  is  no  article; 
Its  place  niiisl  lie  supplied  w  lirii  necessary  hy 
«('.  "  this,  "  or  nun,  "that."  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  singular  and  plural:  nil  or  innni/ 
or  a  numeral  must  he  added  to  the  singular  to 
mark  the  plural.  'I'hi  re  is  no  conjugaiion  of 
the  verb  e.\npl  liy  auxiliai  ies.  which  are  iiImi 
III  use  IIS  iiidi  pendent  words:  e.g.,  y>i,  "to 
he,"  "  lo  dwell."  prcMiit;  ilni,  "  lo  have,"  iiiid 
liio,  "  finished.  "  past;  ('//  or  I'/m.  "also,"  future. 
There  is  no  decleiisioii  of  the  noun.  The  noni- 
iiialive  precedes  its  vcili.  the  olijective  follows 
it:  the  genitive  and  the  tiiljcelive  follow  their 
uoiili:  the  other  i  asis  must  he  expri'ssed  liy 
]ireposilioi|s.  Tlieie  is  also  a  notahle  lack  of 
coniiictive  particles,  as  of  ciiiisi',  infeienie,  pur- 
iHisc,  etc.;  even  the  simple  con juiiclioii  "and  " 
is  hut  sparingly  used.  The  i  hief  dilliciilties  of 
the  language  for  the  foreigner  lie  in  the  lecog- 
iiilion  and  arcuiate  reprodiK  lion  of  the  limes. 
The  chief  olistMchs  to  lie  overcome  in  Iraiis- 
lalioii  are  the  lack  of  conneclive  particles,  the 
native  love  for  multiplying  synonyms,  and  the 
oliservanee  of  a  proper  mean  lietwi  en  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  vernacular  .'iinl  the  stilled  slyle 
adopted  in  the  sai  red  liooks  of  Ituiidhisni.  Il 
should  he  added  that  hi  sides  the  dilTerelice  in 
wrillen  character  hetween  Siaine.se  and  I.iius 
dialects,  there  arc  also  slight  hut  impiiitaiit 
dilleri  iices  of  viM'iihiilary,  of  lone,  and  of 
idiom — e.g..  so  eommoii  a  word  as  "  not  "  is  in 
Simnese  :ii,  in  I,aos  /mir.  Missionaries  to  the 
Laos  have  not  liitherto  heeii  agreed  upon  thu 
ipiestion  whether  lliesi'  dilTcrenci  s  justify  a 
separate  Hilile  for  the  Laos;  hut  now  (IHIIO) 
type  has  heen  prepared  in  the  J,aos  character, 
and  it  is  intended  to  print  at  least  |K)rtious  of 
the  Word  of  tJoil  in  it. 

StH-itit  f '««/«»»»«.— In  their  social  customs 
the  Siamese  present  several  (lointsof  interest  to 
the  student  of  missions.  The  |)ositioii  of  wom- 
an is  high  for  an  Oriental  people.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  sii'lude  her.  but  she  moves  freely 
among  men,  engages  in  hiisine.s.s,  IioIiIh  proper- 
ty in  her  own  name,  and  is  in  general  the  eipial 
of  man.  Monogamy  is  the  rule,  except  among 
the  nohility;  and  even  among  them  the  principle 
of  monogamy  is  ri'cogni/.ed  in  the  pre-eminence 
given  to  one,  generally  the  firsl  wife,  (-'liild 
marriage  is  not  practised;  widows  may  remarry; 
divorce  is  easy.     The  position  of  womuD  is  due 
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ill  purl,  iIoiiImU^ks,  to  llii-  In'iicflcoiit  li'iicliiiii;.'^ 
of  HiiililliJMiii,  mill  ill  |iiii'l  III  till'  six'iiil  ciisiiiiii 
wliii'li  nnliiiiis  tliiti  a  man  on  iiimiiaKi-  sliiill 
IxM'oiiii' a  iiii'iiilicr  of  liis  wifr'.s  family.  Cliil 
(li'i'ii  HIT  kiiiilly  trtuil.cii.  uml  Mi>?  ailo|iiiiiii  of 
cliililrcii  liy  cliililit'HS  (-oiiiili's  iscommoii.  (irral 
n'spi'cl  is  |iaiil  to  ilisliiiclioiis  of  ai;(;  and  rank. 
TIuti'  aif  Hcpaialr  .scis  of  pronoun.s  vvliicli  iiiiisl. 
lie  used  willi  ivnartl  lo  superiors,  iiifurlors,  ami 
<'<(iials. 

lirliifioHS,  Two  i'('lii;ioiis  olitiiiii  anions 
tilt-  Siami'.sc  pi'opk's— liiiiiiiliism  anti  llic  wor- 
ship  of  evil  spirits.  Tlii-  one  is  a  liisioric  relig- 
ion. Willi  aiicifiit,  sacred  books,  cosily  temples, 
and  a  niiiiicroiis  prieHtliood;  the  oilier  is  an  iiii 
ortrani/.ed  w'orsiiip.  willioiil  literature,  priesl- 
liood,  or  leiiiples,  liut  in  many  portions  of  llu; 
<i>uiitry.  particularly  ainonj;  tlie  Laos  trilies,  it 
rivals,  if  il  does  not  exceed.  Hiiddliisni  in  its  hold 
upon  the  popiilaniiiiid  and  itsiiitlueiiceover  the 
idTiiirs  of  life. 

KriiliiiiHM.  — liuddhisiii,  as  understood  and 
pniitised  by  the  Siamese,  revolves  about  a  few 
ieadiiiir  idi'as.  The  lirsl  of  tliese  is  the  wreleh- 
<'diiess  of  existence.  Iluiliaii  life  from  llii! 
liuiidliist  point  of  view  is  essentially  unliappy. 
StroiiL'  emphasis  is  laid  upon  tlii!  pains,  sorrows, 
failures,  disappointiiients,  and  unsalislled  lon^- 
injis  Tile  end  to  lie  soil;;lit  isdeliveriliiee  from 
tlicM^  evils  Not  liidiness.  but  happiness,  is  the 
^'oal  Hut  because  liuddhism  knows  nothing 
of  Cioil  ,'iiiil  the  salisfaelioii  of  the  soul  in  fel- 
lowship with  <}od,  il  looks  for  iiolhiii);  iiiori; 
than  a  negative  happiness,  to  hi:  altaiiied  by  the 
<'Xliiiclioii  of  desire.  Only  when  desire'  in  all 
ii^  fornis---even  the  desire  for  e.xistiMiee  itself— 
is  done  aivay  with,  can  llie  soul  lie  emancipa- 
ted from  its  wi'elclicdness.  When  di'sire  \n 
ipieiK'hi'd,  the  soul  will  enter  upon  thai  state 
of  exisleiice  witlloiil  .self  consciousness  whirli 
coiisiilules  Nirvana,  tlie  iiuililhisl  heavi^ii. 
Mul  Ihisniu^l  be  a  slow  process  t<H)  slow  lo  he 
allaineil  within  tlie  limits  id' a  single  lifetime, 
but  reipiiiinir  an  indellnile  cour.se  of  ai;e.s. 
And  this  lirlni;s  us  to  the  second  ^real  idea  in 
practical  ISudilliism  llic  tLinsnii^niilion  of  the 
soul.  It  is  true,  indeed,  lliat  according  to 
tlieiirelical  Hiiddhism  there  can  be  no  tralisnii- 
irralioli  of  llie  soul,  becausi'  the  soul  is  not  an 
entity,  hill  only  a  relation  of  unity  belweeii  llu; 
various  powers  and  faculties  exhibited  by  man. 
As  il  has  no  sepanile  existence,  il  cannot  sur- 
vive till'  death  III  the  body.  Death  snaps  the 
bond  by  which  the  facilities  and  feeliiiLCs  are 
held  liiuilher,  and  siill'ers  all  to  fall  apart,  (;r 
ralhcr  would  do  so,  but  that  inslaiilly,  in  a  way 
ciiliiely  obscure,  (here  arises  a  new  set  of  pow- 
ers and  facuilies  in  coiiiieclion  with  a  new 
biwly,  but  ill  cliaiaeler  precisely  what  the  old 
ones  would  have  been  had  death  nol  iiilirvened. 
This  is  the  philosophical  tenet  of  l\''ini>ii.  Il 
need  scarcely  be  said,  however.  IIliI  Ihi-  is  too 
subtle  for  popular  c  pi  iheii^ion.  l-'or  the 
L'lc.it  leajority  of  Siannse  liiiddliisis  llic  Iriilli 
is  expressed  by  llie  coinmon  doijrinc  of  the 
tians,ni;;raiioii  of  ilie  soul.  accordiiiL''  to  which 
the  preseiil  life  is  but  one  in  a  Imii;  .series  of  ex- 
i-tences,  .some  past,  some  slill  loeoine.  In  each 
past  exivlence  llie  soul  has  inhabited  a  diiTereiit 
lioily,  soinelimes  that  of  a  man,  sometimes  Ihal 
of  some  :uiimal;  and  so  must  il  CDiilimie  lo  do 
in  future  existences. 

And  here  intirveiies  a  third  leadinj;  idea  — 
that  of  merit  and  deiiieiit.  The  stale  of  the 
iiiiku  in  etich  uuw  vxisteucc,  tUu  cliumclcr  uf  the 


bod V  of  which  he  will  become  t'le  iiimale,  tho 
eiivironnieiil  in  which  he  will  iicive.  the  pro- 
portion of  pleasure  to  |)ain  in  his  experience, 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  merit  or  de- 
merit resullanl  from  his  conduct  in  previous 
exisleiices.  The  coiistaiil  elTort  of  the  Kiiddli- 
ist,  therefore,  is  to  acipiire  merit,  and  to  avoid 
the  incurring  of  demerit.  ISiit  il  iiiiisl  not 
be  supposed  that  "merit  and  denier. r  "  aru 
terms  synoiiynioiis  willi  "  holiness  and  .iilioll- 
iH'ss,"  or  even  willi  "  ri;;lileoiisne.ss  r.l.d  nil- 
ri^hteoiisness."  They  are  eipiivalenl  rather  to 
•' prolit  and  loss."  .Vieril  is  the  result  of  coii- 
formily  to  the  precepts  of  Huddhism,  and  these 
are  directed,  as  already  noted,  not  to  holiness, 
but  to  happiness:  not  to  llie  overcoming;  of  sin, 
hut  lo  the  eradication  of  the  principle  of  misery 
— desire.  And  while  in  these  precepts  are  in- 
cluded the  |iroliibiti(iiis  of  Ihe  .second  table  of 
the  Decalogue,  and  the  comimind  to  universal 
charily,  tlii;  vast  majority  of  ihem  are  of  a  cere- 
monial rather  than  a  moral  or  spiritual  charac- 
ter. Mvih  is  to  be  acipiired  by  kindness, 
iuslice,  truth,  ills  true;  but  far  inori' si  ress  i.s 
laid  in  the  popular  tcichin;;  upon  Ihe  building;, 
decoration,  and  iiiainteiiance  of  temples.  iIk; 
Kiipport  of  the  priests,  thcKivingof  fOtes,  and 
tin;  observitnce  of  cereiiioniaj  usa>,'e.  Indeed,  if 
one  will  only  be  siilllciently  dilii^ent  in  Iheso 
latter  directions  he  may  safely  be  somewhat 
reckle.s.s  in  icfjard  to  loss  of  ineril  throntrh 
violalioiis  of  tile  moral  law.  Hence  Siaiii  is  a 
land  of  many  leinples.  Scarce  a  village  but 
has  one,  while  in  the  lar^^er  cities  the  number 
rises  into  .scores,  or  evC'  londreds.  Kacli 
temple  has  a  monastery  it  Inch:  d  to  it.  and  a 
number  of  resident  priests,  and  yoiiiii;  men  and 
lioys  in  training  for  tlie  priest  hood.  To  become 
a  priest  is  the  most  ellVclive  way  of  making 
merit  for  a  man:  for  a  woman  the  best  thiiii; 
is  lo  have  many  sons,  who  may  aeipiire  merit 
for  her  by  heeomiiig  priests.  The  majority  of 
men  in  Siiiin  and  the  l,aos  country  s|H'iid  at 
least  a  few  years  in  the  priesthood. 

Il  will  reailily  be  seen  from  this  brief  account 
of  lliiddliism,  as  held  and  practised  in  Siain, 
that  il  constitutes  a  forinidablc  barrier  to  ihi- 
progress  of  ('hiislianity.  Simply  as  llie  ancient 
religion  of  ihe  country,  it  is  strongly  iniieiiched 
in  llie  popular  regard  "  It  is  nol  the  custom 
of  our  iineesiors  "  is  often  considered  a  sullicient 
reply  to  the  best  coiistriicled  argument  for 
Clirlsliaiiity.  I<iiiidlii>ni,  too,  is  inlerwoven 
with  the  whole  social  life  of  the  people -scarce- 
ly a  family  bill  lias  or  has  had  a  inemlier  in  its 
priesthood.  lis  fetes  furnish  llie  principal  op- 
for  .social  pleasures.  N'ast  sums  of 
have  been  invested  in  its  ti  niples. 
jiagoilas,  and  nioiiMsleries,  and  in  Ihesnpporl  of 
Us  priests.  Il  niaUes  slioiig  appi'al  to  the  self- 
righteous  lelideiiiies  of  till'  human  liei'il.  It 
operates  powcrfuMy  lo  deaden  the  coiiseleiice, 
and  to  discredit  the  possibilily  of  ii  vicarioim 
atonement  for  wioiil' doing. 

Wiiiisiiir  OK  l';vii,  Si'ilti'is.  Side  by  sido 
with  l!uililliisin,  and  lo  a  lan;e  deirree  inler- 
mingled  with  it,  is  the  religion  of  demon  wor- 
ship. This  is  bill  one  form  of  that  Shainan- 
isiii  which  prevails  so  largely  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Wlial  gives  it  interesi  is  the  extent  lo 
which  it  alTecIs  Ihe  lives  of  the  people.  The 
spirits  or  deinons,  some  of  which  may  be  .said 
lo  correspond  to  the  elves  and  fairies  of  western 
superstilions,  but  the  majority  of  whicli  are  Ik:- 
lieved  lo  he  in  greiiler  or   less  degree  iiiitlvvo- 
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lent,  nro  of  wvcral  dilTi'rcnt  kinds.  Soiiio  are 
hinil  nciiii,— spirilN  of  Ihc  foicsis,  ilif  iiiiiuii 
liiiiis,  the  Nli'eiiiiis,  the  ciivis.  ()llifi>'  prisiilc 
over  c'crliiiu  imluial  |iliuiii>iiii-im,  u.s  tliuiidcr. 
mill,  wind;  or  ovtr  iHirlicuiur  o|)('i'iilioii.s,  iih 
|ilou^r||iii^,  Howing,  r('ii|iiii^r,  lioiiscliuiliiin^';  or 
ccrtitiii  siiiiiilioii.s  ill  limiiaii  c'.\|u'i'i('iu'i',  iioia- 
lily  liirlli,  iimrriagc,  sitkncss,  dfiilli.  A  vast 
iimlliliiilc  also  ari'  spiiils  of  deceased  |ieisons. 
It  woiilil  l)e  eas)-  to  draw  out  lliese  <;eiiei'al 
slaleiiienls  iiilo  detail,  liiit  eiioliuli  tins  tieeli  -aid 
to  miike  il  apparent  how  a  superstition  so  elas- 
tic may  lie  Inoiiirlil  into  coiMcclion  willi  every 
eveiil  of  life,  and  how  it  may  cast  the  sliadi'  of 
fear  over  the  whole  of  earinly  e.xislelice.  And 
this  is  the  actual  result.  Willi  every  day  and 
every  tuin  in  life  the  .spirit  worshippi^r  must 
consider  how  his  <  oiiduci  will  lie  reiriirded  liy 
tiiese  invisible  and  for  the  most  pari  maliixnani 
jHiwers.  His  constant  elVoil  is  lo  propitiate 
llieiil.  l<'or  this  purpose  he  relies  upon  oiler 
ini;s,  soinelimesol  :inimals.  nioie  I'reipienlly  of 
food  and  llowers.  mid  upon  charms,  spells,  and 
incanlalioiis.  In  ihe  moiedilliciilt  <pieslioiis  he 
must  have  i'e<'iiurse  lo  the  professional  inediuni 
or  exorcist.  This  Iturdelisome  siiperslilion  finds 
its  iialural  climax  in  ilie  lielief  iliai  in  many 
ilislances  sickness  or  misroiliiiie  is  due  lo  w  itch 
cnifl.  Severe  injuries  are  not  infre<pieiilly  in 
tlicleil  upon  Ihe  supposed  victim  of  such  evil 
inllnence  Willi  Ihe  purpose  of  making:  llic  pos- 
sessinj;  spirit  reveal  the  ideiilily  of  llie  wilcli. 
I'ersons  ad  jndfred  lo  he  w  ilclies  are  driven  from 
their  homes,  their  houses  liuriil,  and  I  heir  ^ar 
dens  uprooted.  There  are  in  the  Laos  provinces 
cilies  where  the  w  liote  populalion  consists  of 
such  persons  and  Ihcir  familii's. 

I'olent  as  this  denioii-worsliip  is  in  ils  iiillu 
t'lice  n|>oii  the  people  of  Siaiii,  and  especially  of 
the  I/ios  provinces,  it  is  less  serious  than  Itudith 
ism  as  II  hindrance  lo  llie  proijress  of  the  jios 
pel.  Since  (license  in  ils  various  forms  is  hugely 
iillriliuled  to  Ihe  iiillueuce  of  demons,  medical 
missionary  practice  does  much  to  weaken  this 
Hiipi'istilion.  So  does  the  mission  school,  with 
its  rational  explanations  of  niUural  phi'iiomena. 
Anil  so  heavy  is  ihe  iiiculiiis  of  fear  which  this 
lielief  lays  upon  ils  adhereiils.  that  they  are  pre 
|)ared  lo  liail  as  good  tidings  ii  religion  that 
|iroiiiises  relief, 

Ifistof/f  of  Mi.isioiiH,  -  Kaui.v  Kkkouts. 
—  1 1  was  as  a  possililedonr  of  eiiliance  to  (  liiiia 
that  Siain  lirsl  allraclcd  ilieaneininii  of  I'roies 
taut  Christians.  In  the  year  IM'^H,  Dr.  Karl 
(lUl/.lalT,  who  had  gone  to  Simrapore  under  Ihe 
Nel'ierlands  Missionary  Sociely,  accompMiiied 
liy  Hi'V.  .Mr.  Tomliii  of  ihe  London  Missioiiiiry 
Society,  visited  llaiigkok.  (  onviiiced  thai  here 
was  an  open  door  for  missionary  elforl,  Ihese 
Iirellireli  sent  an  appeal  lo  ihe  .\iiiericiiii 
churches  for  men  to  oiciipy  llie  lielcl.  Tl  is 
appeal  was  lirouirht  lo  America  l>y  Ihe  same 
trailing  ves-cl  which  liroilght  Ihe  famon.s' 
"  Siamesi' Twins."  In  response  the  .\nierican 
Hoard  iiislrucled  Ihe  Uev  David  Alieel,  Ihen 
slalioned  in  ('anion,  to  visil  Sialii.  willi  a  view 
to  Ihe  esialili^hmenl  of  a  mission  llieie.  .Mean- 
wliili'  (iiii/lalf  and  Tonilin  had  liceii  earm  slly  at 
work.  While  their  atleiilion  was  principally 
given  lo  Ihe  (liiiiese,  whom  they  found  iiiimer 
(MIS  in  HangUok,  Dr.  (!iil/.lalV  |iiepared  a  liaci 
111  Siamese,  and  made  a  iriinslalion  of  oiieid'  llie 
(iospels.  Hut  the  death  of  his  wife  and  Ihe 
<'ollapse  of  Ids  own  health  compelled  him  to 
k'uvc  Siaiii  for  Cliinii.     ,Mr.  Tomlin  iil.so  wiia 


shortly  culled  iiwiiy  to  lake  cliiirgcof  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  at  .Maliiccu;  and  .Mr  Alieel,  who 
had  arrived  just  aller  Dr.  (iiilslairs  deparlure, 
was,  after  lifleen  inonllis' .slay,  coiiipelled  liy  ill. 
health  loaliandon  the  Held  I.Noveiiilier,  1m;|'.>). 

Haitist  .Missions.  Ihsides  the  appeal  Io  i  Ik- 
American  churches,  (iiil/.lalf  iind  Tomlin  had 
sent  one  also  lo  Ihe  .\iiieiican  liaplist  Mission 
in  liuiniah.  Il  is  inieresiing  lo  noic  in  ihis 
conneclion  thai  the  \ery  earliesi  elforl  on  llie 
pall  of  a  I'roleslalil  for  Ihe  evangeli/.iilion  of  Ihe 
Siamest  was  made  liy  Mis  .\nii  jlassclline  .liid 
son,  who  had,  liy  Ihe  lii'lp  ol  a  Siamese  rc-ideiit 
in  l<  iigiHiii,  learned  sonic!  hiiii!  ot  llie  Siamese 
longiie,  and  had  liiinslatid  iiilo  il  Ihecalci  liism 
jiisl  prepared  liy  Dr.  .Iinlson  tor  Ihe  liiiiiinins, 
also  a  tract  and  Ihe  (iospel  of  .Malihew.  The 
calechisin  was  piinled  dsjlh  on  the  mission 
press  at  Seiampore.  and  is  lielieved  lo  he  Ilit; 
ili'si  Chiisliaii  hook  ever  piinled  in  Siamese. 
In  icspoiise  lo  Ihe  appeal  liiaile  lo  Ilieiii,  Ihe 
.\ineiicaii  iiiis>ioiiaries  in  lliiima  eoinmissioneil 
|{ev.  ,1.  T.  .lones.  one  ol  their  own  numlier.  a 
missionary  lo  Siani.  Ilearrivid  in  .March,  IH;!;i, 
and  was  peiniilled  lo  coiiliniie  in  Ihe  wiirk 
iinlil  his  death  in  IH.-d,  (See  article  A.  W.  .M. 
r.,  Siaiii  .Misvioii  ) 

Missions  ok  tiii-.  .\.  H.  C.  F.  M.'l'he  at- 
tempt of  the  .Vmcrican  Moard  lo  eslahlisli  a 
mission  in  Siam,  wliicli  had  come  lo  an  end 
Willi  llie  deparlure  of  .Mr.  .Mieel  ilHllvIi,  was  re 
liewed  liy  llie  sending  oiil  of  .Messrs.  .lohlisoii 
and  Koliinson,  w  ho  reached  liaiigkok  in  IMI4. 
They  were  joined  a  year  later  liy  Daniel  H. 
nradley,  M.D.,  who  arrived  in  the  same  vessel 
with  .Mr.  Dean  of  the  liaplisl  .Mission  These 
two  men  weredeslined  lo  enjoy  long  pciiods 
of  missionary  service.  Dr  Dean  coniinueil  his 
laliors  for  the  Chinese,  with  siiiidry  iiilerrilp 
lions,  unlil  lMH,'"i.  Dr.  MradU'y  was  iiidained  lo 
the  ministry  in  IHltS.  Me  wasa  man  of  versatile 
powers,  and  left  an  aliiding  liiiiik  on  the  Siam 
ese  nalioii.  As  preacher,  liacher.  phvsii  iaii, 
iiiithor,  translator,  and  printer,  lie  laliored  with 
unliring  devotion  for  tidily ciglil  vcns.  when 
he  was  removed  liy  death  (lH7:ti.  lie  slill  lives, 
however,  not  only  in  the  inllnence  of  his  own 
life,  liiil  in  the  persons  of  his  w  idow  .  and  of  his 
childieii  and  grandeliildien,  si.x  of  wIkhii  have 
liiid  an  aelive  share  in  niissionaiy  work  for  Ihe 
Sialiiese.  Like  the  llaplisis,  Ihe  missionaries  of 
Ihe  .\iiiericaii  Ito.ird  al  lirsl  carrii  d  on  missions 
Imlh  lo  Ihe  (hiliese  and  llie  Siamese,  hut  with 
the  opining  of  China  proper  llie  lalioieis  en- 
gajed  among  Ihe  Chinese  were  wilhdrawii. 
The  mis-.ion  lo  the  Siamese  was  inaintaiiieil 
unlil  ll^ltl,  when  il  wasliioiiglil  lo  a  close  liy 
the  deparlure  of  l{ev.  .\sa  lleinenway,  'lie 
lloard'sonly  remaining  missionary.  Dr  l',iailley 
having  previously  withdrawn  his  coiiniclion 
Willi  il. 

As  yel  lint,  sliglil  results  had  lieeii  olil.iined, 
either  liy  Ihe  missionaries  of  the  .\inerican 
Itoard  or  by  Ihcir  liaplisl  brelhien.  in  llie  eon 
vev'ion  of  the  Siamese.  Ilul  much  had  been 
accoinplishi  d  in  oihei  direciioiis  The  mission. 
aricH  by  their  lilameless  and  self  deiiyin^'^  lives, 
and  especially  by  Iheii  micccss  in  healing  Ihe 
sick,  had  won  llie  esleem  of  Ihe  iialive  com 
miinily.  XSy  pieac  liing  and  leaching,  and  by 
Iraiisleliiig,  piinling.  anil  dislriliiiling  portions 
of  Ihe  Sciipliires  and  ('hii>-liaii  tracts,  they  had 
bronghl  llie  Iriilli  inio  conliu  I  w  illi  a  mullilnde 
of  minds;  ami  especially  oiighl  we  in  eslimal- 
ilig  Ihcir  labors  to  be  mindl'iil  of  ihu  iiillueiicu 
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wliicli   one  of  llicir  iiiiinlx'i'  was  permitted   to 
exerriM'. 

liijliit'iiir  iif  llir.  JfuHi  Ciisiri'll. — This  wiis  the 
Hrv.  .Icsse  ( 'iiHWcll,  a  iiii--si(iiiaiy  of  iiie  Aliier 
icati  lliiaiil.  who  aii'ivrd  in  Haiiirknk  in  IM|I). 
'riie  kins;  wild  then  riiltil  Siani  was  a  iisiii|ier. 
At  till'  ilralh  of  the  iiieceiliMu:  kiii^  lie  iiatl 
sei/.eii  iIk'  iriivernineiil.  e(ini|ieilin>r  his  nephew, 
the  rlirlilflll  heir  in  the  (liiolie,  tii  seek  surely 
hy  lieeciminn'  a  HiiililhisI  priest.  While  piirsii- 
ini;  his  siuijics  ihi-  yixiiiL;  prince  iiiaile  the  ae 
iplilillliinee  (>r  Mr.  (^iswell.  with  wliniii  he  was 
Ml)  iniieh  pleased  that  he  invited  the  inissinnaiy 
til  l)eei)iiie  his  private  tiitiir.  The  invitation 
was  aeeepted  and  for  eiirlileen  inonlhs  this 
future  kiiiL.'  ol  Siaiii  was  under  the  daily  Inst  rue 
lion  of  .Mr.  Caswell.  In  this  way  the  prince 
gained  a  kniiwlei|<:e  of  Kntdish.  some  aeipiaint- 
imee  with  We-terii  eivili/alion,  and  an  intro- 
duclion  to  the  natural  scieneeo,  astronoiny  in 
parlicuhir.  lie  leuriied.  loo.  lo  put  a  hi'.'li 
usiiitiate  upon  llie  missionaries  and  their  work, 
espeei.illy  in  its  educational  features  When, 
on  the  death  of  the  usurper  in  IH.^l,  he  was 
raised  to  the  thione,  the  restills  of  these  en- 
liifhleliini;  intluenees  were  at  once  felt.  His 
predecessor  had  lieeii  a  despolie  and  narrow 
minded  iiiler,  opposed  to  i'oreiirners  and  all 
forciL^n  iiinov.'itions.  lie  had  reliiilTed  Iheover- 
tiiri's  made  liy  l')iiulanil  and  the  I'liitcd  States 
for  eominercial  trcilies,  and  had  ii>ed  such 
nideness  toward  Sir  .lanii's  Itrooke,  the  Kn;:lish 
timliassador.  that  war  with  Kiurhiiid  seemed  im 
minent.  The  new  kiiii;  at  once  instituted  a 
more  lilieral  policy.  In  IS.Vi  Irealies  were  con- 
Humni.'iteil  with  MntrlMinl  and  the  rniled  States. 
The  kiiiir  also  look  fieipient  opportunity  to  show 
the  favor  Willi  which  he  rci^ardcd  themissioii- 
arii's.  Mr.  Caswell  havin;;  died  in  |H|n,  his 
Majest  v  I'leeted  a  monument  over  his  ijrave,  ami 
went  his  widow  pieseiils  amouiilini;  lo  1(^1. .''itM). 
lie  afterward  invited  the  wives  of  several  of  the 
missionaiies  to  act  as  teachers  to  the  ladies  of 
his  household,  and  at  a  still  latei  tiinccmployt'd 
an  Knu'Hsh  ladv,  .Mrs.  A.  II.  Lcomowciis,  as 
jioverness  for  his  children,  amoni:  whom  «as 
the  pieseiit  kiiitt  of  Siani.  From  IH,"il  until 
the  present  time  Ihe  missionaries  have  lic-n 
trealed  with  irrcat  kindness  and  marked  rcspeci. 
On  seveial  occasions  the  kiiii;  has  made  lilieral 
conli  iliiilions  to  the  educalioniil  and  medicd 
departments  (d'  the  work  rpoii  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  with  the  rniled  Slates  (IM.'dii  the 
Siamese  (iovernmeiil  leipieslecl  that  one  of  Ihe 
missionaries  illiv  Slephm  Mallooni  should  lie 
appoinied  consul.  In  18TS  another  mi>-><ioiiarv 
(Uev.  S.  ().  .McKai  land)  was  placed  in  chariic  (if 
the  newly  opened  "  Koyal  Colleirc"  in  Itanukok, 
with  Ihe  otllee  <d'  Siiperinlendelil  of  rulilii-  In 
Nliiictlon.  The  son  of  a  missionary,  himself  an 
active  Christian,  he  for  iiiaiiy  years  held  a  liiuh 
position  in  the  Koreiirn  « MUce.  In  IHS-,'  the 
present  kiiii;  i;aveaii  audience  lo  a  new  ly  arrived 
party  of  iniHslonaries,  on  which  occasion  he 
made  use  of  lan)^uii;,'e  in  the  highest  ileirree 
commelnlalory  of  the  iiiMueiiee  everted  upon 
his  peoph'  liy  their  predecessors.  Williin  ihe 
last  year  (IMlllh  a  medical  missionary  has  lieen 
placed  in  cliarLfc  of  two  hospitals,  and  adispen- 
saiV'ipened  in  Itaiiirkok  liy  the  Siamese  Oovern 
liienl,  and  this  with  the  understaiidinL;  lliiit  no 
resiriciion  is  to  lie  put  upon  Ids  work  iis  a  ( 'hris 
Man  missionary.  Such  favor  shown  the  mission- 
aries liv  Ihe  rulers  of  the  land  has  hail  marked 
elTect   ill  ^ivinx  the  j^ospel  freL-  eoiirsd  ainonir 


the  |)eop1e.  iind  this  ailvaiitii!.'!'  is  due  in  hirf;o 
meHsiire  to  the  inllueiit'ee.verled  liy  .Mr.  Caswell 
upon  the  tale  king. 

I'ltKHiivrKni.v.N  .MiHHio.NN.  — One  oiheidf  the 
AliK'rican  churches  was  to  have  a  share  in  tliu 
work  of  missions  in  Siam.  This  was  the  I'res- 
liylerian  Church  iNorllii.  In  IH4M  the  I'res- 
liylerian  Hoard  of  Foreign  .Missions  nciiI  lo 
Hangkok  the  Uev.  William  lliiell  and  his  wife. 
After  three  years  of  service  they  were  compelled 
liy  the  ill  health  of  .Mrs.  liuell  to  leave  the 
tield.  Tint  Work  was  then  susiieiided  until 
IMIT,  when  it  was  renewed  liy  Uev.  Stephen 
.Mattoon  anil  .Samuel  U.  House,  .M  I).  This 
mission  eontiliues  until  the  presenl.  and  is  now 
the  only  I'lotestant  agency  lorthcevaiigeli/.alioii 
<if  the  .Siamese.  Some  points  in  its  history  may 
lie  hiielly  onlliiied.  'Ihe  lirst  converl,  Nai 
Chnne,wiis  liapli/.ed  in  IS.'dt,-  twelve  yearsafter 
Ihe  permanent  esialilishmeni  of  the  mi.ssion. 
What  |iidgress  has  lieeii  made  since  tli'ii  may 
lie  jiidired  from  the  slaleineni  taken  from  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  l'i'esliyle!'ian  Hoard, 
that  III  one  sialioii  ((/'liieiig  .Mali  "there  havd 
iieeii  adult  accessicais  to  the  memlieiship  (of  tint 
churclo  at  each  monthly  comnuinion  for  the 
last  iwcniy  two  months,  and  in  tlfty  live  out  of 
Ihe  last  si.M^-oiie  months,  or  since  October, 
INHI." 

In  IHItl  the  mission  openeil  a  new  station  in 
I'etchaliui'ce,  an  iniporiaiii  city,  h.'i  miles  soiiili- 
wesl  of  Hangkok,  ami  capital  of  a  nourishing 
province  of  the  same  name.  It  was  tirsi  occii- 
pied  liy  Uev.  Messrs.  Daniel  .Mctiilvaiy  and  S. 
(i.  .MacFailaml.  This  station  has  lieeii  a  pros- 
perous one.  It  has  now  in  connection  with  it, 
.''i  churches,  inimliering  'JOT  eoinmunicanls  It. 
also  mainlains  l'.?dav  schools,  a  lioardiiiL' school 
for  lioys,  and  an  iniliislrlal  .school  for  girls.  In 
IHS2  a  missiiai  ho>pilal  was  opened,  and  has 
since  lieeii  carried  on  with  marked  siieeesM. 
The  I'elelialiiiree  station  has  now  liecome  a 
eenlie  of  Christian  iiillucnce  not  only  for  llm 
province  in  which  it  is  situated,  liut  also  for  the 
provinces  lying  to  the  wmtli,  along  the  (iulf  of 
Siam. 

Misnion  to  Ifii'  /,<»"*.  -Another  imporianl  step 
was  taken  in  IMiT  in  the  esialilishmeni  of  a  mis- 
sion to  the  l,.'ios  Irilies.  Thes<'  arc  the  iiihalii- 
tanls  of  the  s{v  provinces  tiiliutary  totlie  King 
of  Siam,  which  constitute  the  norihern  half  of 
his  dominions  Interest  in  the  evaiigeli/alioii 
of  these  irilies  was  tiisl  awakened  throuiili  ilm 
presence  ill  the  niiu'lilioihond  of  I'elehaliUlce 
of  a  large  colony  of  Laos,  whose  aticeslors  in  a 
time  of  political  disluiliaiice  had  put  thelilselvis 
under  the  pr(ileelioii  of  the  Kiiiir  of  Siam,  who 
had  assigned  llietii  a  residence  in  the  provincit 
of  I'elchaliuree.  In  IHIilt  Messrs  Miliilv;iry 
and  Wilson  of  the  I'elchaliuree  .Mission  made  a 
lour  of  esplnr.'ilion  to  Chieii!.'  Mai.  the  capita! 
of  the  most  powerful  Laos  province.  This  im- 
porianl eily  is  siinaled  on  the  river  Maa  I'iiig, 
altoiii  .'iiHi' miles  north  of  HaiiLrkok.  In  l.siiiT 
.Mr.  Mctiilvaiy  removed  Ihilher  with  his  family, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  wife  followed  him  a 
year  later.  The  courage  txhiliited  in  this  uii- 
diTlakiiig  may  he  seen  in  the  fact  thai,  owing 
to  the  rapid  current  of  the  river  and  Ihe  numer- 
ous rapids  which  lirciik  its  course,  the  lioat 
|ouriiey  fro'ii  Haiurkok  to  Chietig  .Mai  reipiires 
from  six  to  ten  weeks.  The  lalior  of  the  mis- 
sionaries was  soon  lewiirded  liy  Ihe  liiiptisin  of 
their  lli'st  convert.  Nan  Inta,  a  man  of  inoro 
than  usual  aliililv,  ami   learned  In  llie  UlKhlhist 
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ri'li^ioii.     Hit  fitiili  ifi  HiiilclliiMiii  wiiN  llrst  nc 
liiiiiily  ilmkrn  I  y  ili''  vciillciiliKii  nf  tlif  pKilic- 
liiiii  iimilr  \ty  llii-  iiii.MNiiiiiiiiicH  III'  lli(r  r('li|iNr  of 
Aii;,'iisl    IHlh,   IHtlH,     IliH   ciiiivcrHioii    was    ful 
liiwi'il  »  illiili  II  few  lllnrilllt  liy  lliiit  ol'  mIx  iiIIiimn. 

.Miil'l\'ii|iini  111'  liiiiis  ( 'liiislimiM.  Them-  »iir 
4'rssi'H  al'iMisi'il  llir  fiiiialirisiii  iil'  llic  UillK  of 
Cliii'ii;;  .Miii,  will)  liail  al  IIi'hI  wrli'iiiniil  llir 
iiiis!<ii>iiai'irs.  Ilaviiiir  t'ailril  in  uii  allriii|il  In 
.SI •(lire  llicir  riTall  lu  l(aiii;kiik  liy  cliaiiriiiK 
(ipnll  llirill  a  srarcily  nl'  lit')',  wllirll  hail  |iir 
viiiird  aliiiul  till'  liiiii-  iif  tlirir  arrival,  lu'  mhI- 
ilriily  laiisi'il  Ilir  arri'Hl  iil'  Iwii  nl'  llir  ciiiivi'rlH 
(Niii  Siiiiiiya' anil  Nan  t'liail.  'Ilir  arn'si  wax 
lliaili-  u|iiiii  (III!  I'alsi'  |iri'lr\l  llial  liny  linil  lailiil 
III  iiiMfiirin  |iiililii'  wink  assi(>iiril  In  I  linn.  Itiil 
wlii'M  IIk'V  wrri-  Itrniiu'lit  iM'Turr  Ilir  kinv,  lir 
<lrliiaiiili'il  lliiil  llii'y  I'l'iiniinri'  llii'lr  cnnnrrtinn 
Willi  Clirl-lianily.  I  |inii  tlirir  rrriisjil  lliry 
wrt'i' tnrliiiril  liy  niniiis  nl'  rnlils  liiailr  fast  ill 
till*  liiiliH  in  till'  Inlirs  nf  llicir  ilirs,  ami  llii'ii 
lirawii  liL:lilly  nvrr  a  liraiii.  In  lliis  iinsiiinii 
lliry  spi'iil  till'  iiijriit.  Till'  ih'XI  iliiy  (Si'|ilriii 
lirr  I'.Mli,  IMItUi  thry  wrrr  a;^ain  cxaniinril,  anil 
ll|inn  llirir  irni'W'ril  iivnwal  nf  llirir  slrailfast- 
lli'SH  wrri'  rlillilii'il  In  ilratll.  Tlir  I'l'inaillilii; 
cliiiri'li  nirliilii'rs  Innk  irl'ii;:!'  !n  lli;.'lil,  ami  fnr 
a  liinr  Ilir  Ini'-siniiarii's  llirnisflvrs  wi'ir  ill  rx 
trrinr  prril.  Kill  al  lliiw  jiiiii'lnir  llii'  |ii'rHiriil. 
Iiii;  kiiit;  wax  ralliil  In  Man^rknk  In  alli'liil  Ilir 
iilisi'i|ilirs  nf  liis  inaslrr,  Ilir  K  ili;^  nl'  Siain,  w  liii 
liail  iliril  I'lnni  a  I'rvrr  rniiliai'trii  liiirili;;  a  sri- 
ciililii' i:\prililinii  In  a  siiiillirin  priivinrr  Inrllir 
piirpiisr  nf  nliHi'ivin;;  that  rrlip'.r  wliii  h  hail 
lirrli  ll-ril  nf  (Jnij  (iir  the  cniivrr'-inn  nf  Nail 
Inia  ,  till'  Hl'Ml  l.aiis  rniivrrt.  Wliilr  in  Man;; 
kcpk  Ilir  kiiiir  'if  Chirnir  Mai  fill  ill,  anil  cljnl 
III  I'liir  III'  rnillil  nai  ll  his  rapillll.  Silirr  Ills 
ilratll  Ilir  inlsslniMtiirs  ami  tlirir  rnnvritM  liiivr 
I'liinyrii  a  fair  ilr^rrr  nf  Inlrralinll.  'I'liis  lias 
lirrli  iliir  in  part  In  Ilir  art  nf  llir  prrsriil  rii 
lit'liiriiril  Kiiiu'  nf  Siaiii  ill  issiiinir,  in  Im;m,  a 
"  I'rnrlanialinn  nf  rrli^iimis  lilirrly  fnr  llir 
l.ans  "  This  hr  liiil  in  rrspnnsr  In  all  appral 
fliilii  till-  iiiissiniiMrirs  ill  < 'Iliril^  .Mai,  nil  lirlmlf 
of  Iwn  naiivr  (  Inislians  wlin  wislinl  In  lir  iimi- 
riril  ill  (  lirisliaii  fashinn.  withni.t  iiiakin;;  llir 
iilTrriiivs  In  spirits  nislnniary  nli  siirli  nira 
sinlis.  Tlirir  hratlirii  nlalivrs  alli  lliplril  In 
prrvriit  till'  inarriaL'r,  anil  wnr  siippnrtril  in 
tlirli  allrnijil  liy  llir  aillhnrilirs,  sn  llirir  was 
nnthillLr  Irfl  fill  Ihr  iiiissiiiiiai  irs  hill  lu  appral 
In  Itiiliuknk.  Till'  rrslilliiii;  "  plnrliiinalinli  " 
lias  silirr  pinviil  an  rllnlivr  iir-lniinrlil  liir 
linlclill'..'  Ihr  prisrrillini.'  spirit  In  rlink. 

.Mrilir.il  iiii^siniiaiy  work  was  hrniin  in  (  liirii;: 
Mai  in  MT.'i  with  llir  npriiiiiL'  n|  a  ilisprnsaiy, 
Hilirr  ilrvrlnpril  iiiln  a  linspilal.  .\  linanliliL' 
Hi'hniil  I'nr  j:iils  was  npninl  ill  |h7H,  ami  nnr  Inr 
linys  in  IHMH.  Thr  rnrinrr  iinw  i  |M1H»)  IniN  1)1 
pupils.  i|ir  laltrr  ill. 

Ill  I  MM.")  a  lirw  slalinn  was  rstahlishnl  ill  thr 
city  nl  l.iikawii,  rMpital  nf  thr  plnvimr  nf  thr 
winir  lu'.inr.  I.akawn  is  siliialril  nii  Ihr  rivrr 
Mail  Wail);,  ami  is  "!'>  niiirs  sniilhriisl  finiii 
CIllriiL'  Mai.  Thr  lirst  inisMiniiarirs  wrrr  Uiv. 
h.  ('.  1','npli'S,  .MM., ami  his  wifr.  Ilrlr  also 
llirrr  is  a  niissjnn  linspilal.  An  i  ml  list  rial  sriinni 
i'nr  l>n\  s  is  jiisl  liriiii;  pill  inin  nprnil  inn.  ami  il 
is  prnlialilr  thai  tlir  Lans  pri  ss  will  III'  si'l  up 
licir.  Till'  l.ans  Missimi  has  vi;;n!'iillM  iliiiirlirM 
hIsii  ill  llirrr  nllirr  prnvilirrv  l.apnii,  wllirll 
jniliH  (  liirlii;  .Mai  nil  Ihr  sill  nil;  anil  Chirnir  llai 
(Cliirni;  |{/ii)aiiil  CliiriiL'  San  iKIiiaiiL;  llscn)  in 

tllU  IIOrtllWl-Hl  nf  Cllilill^r  .Mui. 


Tlir  I'rcsliylrriali  Hnaril  nf  Fiiirinn  .MissiiiiiH 
lias  in  Siaiii  ami  tlir  l.ans  pinvilii  rs  llvr  sla- 
linns  -KaiiKknk,  I'rti'lialiiirrr,  Ualliiiirr  (nil 
rivrr  .Miiiiklnii^r,  half  way  lirlwrm  lian^knk  ami 
rrlrhalinrrr;  nprnril  IHHll),  Cliirii^,'  ,Mai,  ami 
l^tkiiwn.  ^n  ('iiiiiii'i'tinn  with  thrsr  sliitinim 
llirrr  air  imw  (IMIMI)  lit  niilaiiiril  iiiissinnarirH; 
'Jl  lay  iiiiNsiniiiiiirs,  nf  wliiiin  't  arc  physiriaiiH; 
:t:t  nativr  hrlpcrs,  211  nf  tliciii  iiiilailiril:  l:j 
('Imiii'Iii'h;  1 ,1 14  rniiiniiiiiiranls:  \l\  sriinnis  willi 
(ill  pupils;  'I  hiispitals,  itnd  2  niissinii  presses. 
The  liiissiniiaries  have  Iraiislalril.  rrvisnl,  hmI 
piililishnl  Ihrwiinle  Itilile  in  Siainese.  They 
liave  piepare'l  alsn  a  liyniii  liiink  iiiiil  liiaiiy  nther 
leli'jiiiiis  wi'i  ks.  Iiesiiles  texl  iMinks  I'nr  llseililliu 
lllissinn  sehiinls. 

ll  will  thus  lie  seen  thai  the  time  has  eniiin 
w  lirii  till'  sprnly  evan)L'rli/,alinii  nf  fsiaiii  may  ln! 
Innkril  Inr.  The  W  hnle  land  is  npeii  In  lllissinn- 
iiry  ell'nrt.  I'relildire  has  lierii  nvrirniiie,  ami 
Ihe  inissiniiarirs  air  hrld  in  lii^li  eslrein.  Iiii- 
jinrtalil  rrntrrs  liavr  lireli  sri/ed.  The  llilile  Iimh 
iH'eii  tialislatril.  Sriiniils  and  hnspiials  liave 
Im'I'Ii  rstalilishril,  and  a  siilislaiilial  ehiirrli  has 
'leeli  pilhi'ied.  These  are  lil'nad  fnlindatinlls; 
it  iiiilv  needs  that  the  present  ^jineratinii  nf 
<  'hrisliaiissliniilil  he  will  thy  nfl  heir  nppnrt  unity, 
and  the  walls  w  ill  rise  apare. 

SIllllM-M'  VcrMlMII.  The  Siainese  lirlnn^s 
In  the  I'ai  fainily  nf  Ihe  IndnChiiia  laiiLMia^cH, 
and  is  spnkeii  in  the  kin^ilnin  nf  .Siam.  A 
Iralislalinn  nf  the  New  Trslainriil  iiitn  Siainrsv 
was  ('niiiniriirrd  liy  .Mrssrs.  (iut/.lair  ami  Tom- 
liii,  and  after  a  rairfiil  irvisinii  liy  Ihr  \{vv.  .1. 
T.  .Iniii'S,  line  nf  Ihr  Itaplist  liiissinliaiirs  al  Iliir- 
mil,  il  was  piinlril  in  Iwn  vnls.  at  Itan^'knk, 
lHl;t,  ailird  liy  a  ^laiit  frinii  Ihr  Amrrieaii  Kap- 
list  llihlr  Snrirly.  A  srinnd  nf  I, (HMI  enpies 
was  issued  at  llaimknk,  \HW.  Amilhrr  traiislit' 
l.inli  nf  thr  ,Nrw  Trslalliriit  was  iiiaiir  liy  Ihr 
|{rv  .M.  .Miillnnii  (if  thr  Ainriiran  .Missinn,  hut. 
this  vrrsinii  nrrds  rrvisin^r.  '|'|||.  wnrk  nf  revl- 
sinii  was  iimlertakeii  liy  Ihe  Aim  riian  nii^sinii- 
iirirs   N.  A.  .Mehiinald  ami  Van  l>_\ke.  who   In 

enlilierlinii  willi  nllirr  liiissinliaiirs  limlrrlnnk  U 

Iralislalinn  nf  thr  (  Mil  Trslanirnt  iilwi.     Thr  lirsl 

rdilioll  was  piililislird  in  IHSI,  u  srrnml  in  IHHd. 

{S/Hriiiit'ii  rfrxr.     .Inhii  li  :  Ml.) 

llnmu BniBimntnwi mw^.  JHorn rfi^\tmt\iiu  unj 
MiniJlfifit/mu,  iiflnij'miiiii'ijiijhm'! 

a 

Wilxitfll,  a  tiiwn  nf  Sumatia,  l''.asl  ImlirH, 
nil  Ihr  inasl,  iinrlhwrsl  nl  I'akriitrn.  .Mi^-inli 
slalinn  nf  till'  llhriiish  .Mi^-iniiarv  Snrirly;  'i 
inissiniiarirs,  I  lady,  HI  nativr  wnikrrs,  . Did  iid. 
Iiririits,  ."ll  rnniiiiuiiiranis,  7il  srhnnl  c  hildren. 

Mllt«ll({lir,  a  Inwii  nf  .\ssaiii,  liidiii,  nii  the 
I  >ikliii  llivri ,  iiinr  iiiiirs  ftnin  llir  Itiahinapiltra, 
Ihr  sral  nf  Ihr  livrr  tiarlr;  niirr  II  very  iiiipnr- 
lani  pliirr,  as  prnvrd  hy  thr  ruins  nl  a  imiLrnill' 
mil  tank,  willi  trniplrs  ami  palaces  alnii^'  its 
linrdei ,  ami  still  inlrrrsliiiL'  nii  ariniinl  of  its 
Ira  L'ardrlis.  I'npulillinll.  .i.HKH,  Hinilus,  .MiiH- 
Iriiis.  (  III  Istiaii^.  Missinn  slalinn  Amrrieaii 
llapiist  .Missi.iiiary  riiinii  i  IM7.J).  'J  mi^siniiaries 
iiiid  wives,  .''1  nativr  lirlpris,  7  mil  slaliniis,  it 
eliiirrhrs,  1  17  rliiirrh  nirmlirrs,  It  sehnnls,  14 
sehnlais.  In  IHHi)  a  liiissiniiarv  Wasseiil  hereto 
ei-iiiiiieiiee  wnrk  ainniiir  Ihr  I'inls;  Ihr  I'nrinrr 
iiiissiniiary  hud  lieuii  wnrkliif;  niily  iiinoiiK  th() 
Asxmiiesu. 
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M(l*»ll  (Siililii).  II  c'K y  <»M  llic  roMHl  of  Hyiiii, 
!20  iiiilcN  Niiiitli  <>r  Ki'iiiil.  nil  the  sill-  of  (III! 
iiiK'ii'iit  ZiilnM.  l'ii|iiil,'iiiiiinilMiiil  ll.<H)(l.  Mis 
NJdii  sliilioii  of  till'  I'lTsliyliTiiiii  ( 'liMrcli  (Niiilli), 
IH.'il,  I  iiiisHiiiiiiiry  mill  wilr,  '^  tVnmlr  iiiiHsion 
mil's  ill  i'lim'i.'i' (il  11  f'ciimir  Ni'iiiiimry,  I  iiniilriiiy 
Willi  1  10  siliiiluiH, 

Nh'rra  I<<'«|||«',  u  rich  miil  frrtili'  pi'iiin- 
Niilii  (III  Mil'  wi'sl  ciiust  III'  Aliii'ii  (Sirriii  l.i'nnr 
|ir<>|iri),  wliirli,  with  ilic  isliiiiil  <i|'  shi'ilirn  mul 
iiiiH'li  Mil  jiii  Till  irniiiiry,  rniiiisu  nuVMi  ciilnny 
(if  (it'i'iil  Kiilniii.  It  rvlriiils  li'iitii  till' Scari'ii's 
Uivrr  III!  (Ill'  iiiirlli  in  lln-  licmlir  nf  Ijlii'ilii,  IHO 
niilrs.  with  nil  mra  nf  ll.tMHl  si|imii'  mill's,  of 
wliii'h  iililv  iiiK'  Irlilli  Iii'|iiii>;m  In  .Sirnii  Kriiiii! 
|iln|iri'.  '('Ill'  slinri'  is  low.  lull  liiii'k  nl  it  risi' 
i'ilfrL!;<'il  inoiiiiliiiiis  ;t,tlllt)  I'l'i'l  in  Iiiirlli.  It  was 
iiiijiiiially  (I7m7)  a  Mi'llli'iiii'iil  rdillir  '  lilirralril 
Afliiaiis"  who  wrir  srt  fii'i-  finm  llir  slavi' 
ships;  simicliini'S  li.tKIO  hlavrs  wrii'  st'lllril  lii'tit 
III  H  yi'iir.  ('inning  Irniii  uIiimimI  cvrry  pail  of 
Alrii'ii,  many  liiii);ii.i(;'"*  wrir  spnkrii,  lint  Kiijr 
lisli  lirraiiii'  tlii'  lomiiinii  IniiLrni'.  'I'hi'  iiiiii'iil 
riiinliliiiii  nf  till'  iiativi'M  wii.h  iiinsl  ili'viailril; 
liai'limism,  imiiiniiillty,  mul  siipi'isiitinii  ri'l^iiiil 
Niipii'iiii'.  Till'  pnpiilatinii  in  IHNM  niiinliri'i'il 
T.'i.lHtll.  anil  thi'niiKh  thi'  iiilliirncr  nf  the  mis 
sinns  Ihi'ii'  wirr  ill  |MM1  ;tl»,l(.|H  I'mti'sliinls  anil 
'MU  i  athnlirH.  Till'  I'liiiiMti-  is  innst  iinlii'iilthy, 
NO  that  it  has  lirrii  rall(!il  tin;  "  wliili;  man's 
uravf. " 

Kri'cliiwii,  with  a  |Hipiilalinn  nf  I.DKO  iiihalii- 
tants,  is  till'  rapitiil.  .Missiniiiiry  sncii'lii's:  S. 
I*.  (!.:  slaliniis,  |>nmiiii;ia  ami  Kiiriili^ia;  !t 
missinnai'irs.  Wi'slcymi  .MclliniliMt,  inchiiliii):; 
(iamliia:  stalinus  at  Kiirlnwii,  \V  rllini^'tnii, 
Hastings,  WalrrliHi.  Vnrk,  Willii'ifniri',  Shi'i- 
lirn, Llmliali:  1M  missinnmii's  ami  assislant  mis 
sinimrirs,  5,S',M  rnmmnnirmils  (.'.  .M.  S.  (|KIt|); 
2  mlssinii.'irirs.  2  Imly  Iraihcrs,  Knmah  Hay 
Colli-'.'i',  Anna  Walsh  Inslitiilr,  I'J  statiiiiis. 
riiilril  .Mi'lhnilisi  Krrr  Cliiirili;  <l  statinns;  I 
mi'4siniiary,  7  nalivi'  hi'lprrs  IJiilril  Kri'lhri'ii 
(T.  S.  A.);  I'J  Ktaliniis,  ruiiissinnarirs,  l,'"i|  mrin 
licis.  i'M  ilay  si'hnlars,  ','H(1  Siinilay  srhnl'irs;  all 
ill  till'  Slirrliro  ilislrirl.  Afriniii  Mi'lhoilist 
I'^pisinpal  Chuirlii  slalinns  at  Kirrtiiwii  anil 
iiili'rinr,  'i  misHintiarlrs.  Tlii'  inissinti  nf  tin- 
(!,  iM.  S.  has  trsiilli'il  in  thi'  i-stalilishinrlit  nf 
li  liulivi' chiiri'li,  with  iiiiiiit'iniis  pastnrairs  ami 
oilt-Hliiliniis,  51)  lay  trai'liirs,  41  fcniair  li'iiih' 
«Ts,  l',i,liail  mrmlirrs,  .'i,777  ciimmiiiiicmils,  .i;! 
si'hnnis,  •|,7'"ill  pupils.  Si'ViJity  yrars  nun  Sirrra 
Li'iini*  was  a  hi'iitlii-ii  liinil:  ln-i|ay  it  is  lilliil 
with  plans  nf  wnrship. 

MlK<>llipill»ll,  a  tnwii  nf  Northwi'sl  Siima 
till  mar  till'  vvi-st  inast  anil  iinilli  nf  SipirnU. 
.Mission  slatinli  nf  till-  Ulirliish  .Missiniiary  Sn 
cli'ly;  I  orilaini'il  inissinmiry,  I  Irniali'  missinii 
ary,  IK  iiaiivr  wnrki'is,  "iti  ('nmmuiiicants,  IMJ 
m'linni  rliihlrili. 

Mlli-<*liiiii,  a  tnwii  ill  .^limisi,  Xnrili  Clilna. 

HniilliwrsI  nf  Tai  ym  n.  Missinii  stalinli  of  till' 
China  Inlanil  .Mi'-sinii  ( IHH.'n:  1  mis>-innm'y  iiinl 
wifi',  "J  siii(f|i;  lailii's,  'J  rhill'i'hrs,  I  I  rliiirch- 
mrmlM'is. 

Mlllllllllkll,a  Inv'ii  ill  MailMuasi'iir  ni'iir  Ta- 
matavi'  .Missinii  siitimi  of  ihi-  L.  M.  S.  (  |h7,'(|; 
'i  missionmii's,  4H  miiivr  hrlpcrs,  Ihh  chiinh- 
iiii'iiilii'rs,  '\,',V)'i  Hchool'Cliildri'ii. 

HUn  (Shiloli),  a  town  iimnnir  Ihi'  Kalirs  in 


Tainhiiki,  Kast  Hmilh  Afriia,  on  the  Klipp- 
laiit  Uivrr,  7IK)  milrs  iiorthi'iist  of  (,'apr  Tnwii. 
MlHsinii  Niation  of  thi'  •Mnnivians,  npinril  in 
IN^H,  frniii  till*  station  timiilrinlal  (in  aironlam'u 
with  a  rripii'st  of  Loiil  .Snmrrsi'i  thai  lliry 
shniilil  rnmincnrc  work  on  I  In'  !iorlli('a).t  fion- 
tirr  of  till' I'ojonyi,  liy  llirrr  mi.ssinnmirs  with 
Noini'  twi'iily  ilntti'iiints  mul  a  iiiiiai  kalili'  Kalir 
woman,  who  shortly  uflrr  hiivciI  thr  ini.^sioii 
from  ilrstriirtinii  liy  lirr  liiavrry  mul  rlnipiinri', 
illiriliK  an  allark  nf  thr  linslih-  (liirl  nf  Talil' 
liiiki.  (Si'i'  .Moravian  .Missinns,  Kaslrrn  I'rnv- 
ini')'.)  Siln  has  ofli'ii  siilViTril  iliiriii).'  thr  Kalir 
wars,  oiMi'  lii'ini;  laiil  in  ruins,  lint  it  was  rr- 
liiiilt,  mill  is  now  in  a  vriy  llniiiiHliin^  cnnilitinn, 
iiiulcr  (III!  I'lirr  nf  ;i  iiiiHsiniiai'iirsiiml  ihuii  wIvch. 

NImlll,  a  rlly  of  lint  I'linjali,  Inilia,  170 
miles  north  nf  Dillii.  Cliiif  .smiiliiriiiin  mul 
.siimim'r  rapilal  nf  liiilia.  A  vi'iy  phasitnt 
plai'i',  rxnpt  fur  lis  inailripiali'  walri  siigiply. 
(  liinali'  rnni,  I'Xliilal'atilli.',  Ili'llllhy,  tlinii|;li  fnr 
M'Vi'ial  ri'iisoiis  till'  ililllriillii's  nf  i|raiiiii;;i'  art! 
cnnsiili'ialilc.  I'n|iiiliitinn,  in  siiminrr  li.tNHI, 
in  wiiitrr  H.iNill,  lliiiiliis,  .Mnsli'iiis,  Sikh.s, 
.liiiiis,  <  liiisiiaiis.  .Mission  station  of  lln-  jliip- 
list  Missionary  Sorirty;  I  missionary,  III  nativi: 
lirlprrs,  ;t  out  slalioiis,  IflO  rhiiri'li  mi'inlirrs. 
( '.  .M.  S. ;  I  missionary,  5  nalivr  Inlpris,  1 
si'honl.  <i:t  schnlars,  157  chuirh  mrmlirrs. 

Mliii<»iil«»ii,  AmIiIm'I  4«r«'Cii,  h.  \V<nI 
llannvir,  I'i'iiii.,  l'.  S.  A.,  .hiiiumy  •Jdih,  |h:i:J; 
j;iai|uali'il  al  I'riiiri'tnii  Cnlli'L'r  IM'r.';  Iiiul'IiI 
two  yiars,  anil  i^riiiliiatrd  at  I'liinrtnn  Tlirn- 
In^rii'iil  Si'ininary  IM^M;  onluiiiril  liy  I  hi'  I'lcsliy- 
li'ry  III  ('iirlisli';  appoin'ril  thi'  lli'st  missionary 
nf  ihi'  I'ri'slivtriian  Mnanl  In  Hra/il,  ami  rriiilii'il 
Kill  ill' .Imii'irn  August  l^lh.  IH.M).  Whili'  ar- 
ipiiriiiK  I  he  ImiKiia^^r  lir  priaihi'il  in  KliL'lish  to 
Aint'iirans  ami  nthi'i  fiiiri;;iii'rs  Mr  sikhi  Iii'- 
(iimr  an  rllrrtivr  pri'iiclnr  in  l'nrtui.'iii'si',  miit 
his  iiiinislry  was  rrinarkaliU'  lili'ssnl.  In  IHft'j 
a  I'liuri'li  was  ortrani/.i'il  in  |{in.  In  w  liiili  al  al- 
mnsi  I'vi'iy  rnmmiininii  mlilitinns  wnr  niaili-, 
mnstly  from  thi'  Chiirrh  of  Unmi'.  Ilr  i-ui- 
iilnyi'il  thr  pri'ss  as  an  impnrlaii!  auxiliary. 
Ilr  IraiiNliiti'il  Ihi'  Shnrlir  Calrihism  anil  ntlirr 
Wnrks  intn  I'nitu^'Ui'si'.  Ill,'  I'ditiil  alsn  tin- 
"  Impri'iisa  Kvaii>,'rlira,"  a  rrlijriniis  mniithly, 
siislainril  ihii'tly  liy  his  own  iirlicirs,  which 
were  often  of  rate  value,  mill  iitlracleil  the  at- 
tention nf  reailers  miinnjj  the  eiliii  iileil  classes. 
Ills  slren^'^tli  lieiiii;  overtaxeil  li\  his  incessiinl 
laliors,  he  took  a  |oiiiliey  to  h.'in  I'liiilo,  was 
attaeki'il  with  fever  at  the  house  of  his  lirollier- 
in  law,  l{ev.  Mr.  Illaekfnril.  and  died  Decclii- 
her  lull,  |Hli7. 

One  nf  .Mr.  Simolilon's  eolleiiL'Ues  hiiH 
thus  referred  In  him:  "  lie  was  looked  iipnii 
liy  all  the  memliers  nf  the  mission  as  our 
lender  and  chief  slay,  as  he  had  liei  n  niir  pio- 
neer. \Vc  look  tin  importniit  step,  save  fiom 
alisoliile  necessity,  without  lirst  hearing  his 
enuii.sel.H.  The  must  talented,  innsi  learned,  and 
111". I  fnrmed  of  our  ineinliers;  innstei  nf  tin; 
lantruii).'!',  and  possessinir  in  unusual  dc^jriee  tad 
and  prudenee  for  plnnnlii^'  and  executing',  we 
have  tin  niie  left  In  till  Ids  place  '  Kesollilinim 
Were  drawn  up  liy  the  rniled  Stales  cniisiil, 
andadnpteil  at  a  mietliit''  held  in  the  cniiMilale, 
expressing  the  esteem  nf  his  cnunliyiiien  and  nf 
iiimiy  lira/.ilians 

Wliiioriiiiulilr,  a  town  nf  NiirlliwcMt  Hii- 
inatni,  nnrihwest  nf    I'linljiirnapilti.      .MIhsIoii 
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Hliitioii  iif  tlu-  Ithciiisli  Missionnry  SiH'icty;  1 
<)i'(l!iiiu'(l  mi-ssioiiiirv.  1  fciimic  iiiissioniti'y,  1.") 
iiiitivi'  wiirki'i's,  UU  ('i)iiiniiiiii(.'iint8,  lO'J  mcIkjuI- 
rhililicn. 

Mind  tDritish  Iiidiii).  Ilic  most  iiorthwi'st- 
flii  imiviMcc  of  tlu'  lloiiiliay  I'rcsidciicy.  It 
t:"cii|iics  the  lower  pml  of  the  liiiliis  valley,  iii- 
cIiuIIiijj:  till'  ilcltn  of  lliat  rivrr.  Noiih  of  il  lies 
iIk!  I'iiuJmIi;  west,  lialiieliisiaii;  east,  |{aj|iii- 
taiMi:  ami  south  llie  Aiulilaii  Sea  ami  the  Itaiin 
of  Kaelii'lili.  lis  limits  of  noilh  laliliule  me 
'S.\  1111(1  'J.^^  40.  and  of  east  loii<:iliidi'  till  TiU 
mid  71  .  Iiieludiii;;  a  small  native  stale  oe- 
<'ii|iviiii:  a  l>arl  of  the  teiiitoiy,  the  ni'ea  is 
.'■)4,r.';i  s(|uaie  miles,  and  the  populalioii  :.',.>4"i,- 
DilJ.  fiivinir  an  averap'  densily  of  only  4T  to  the 
si|iiare  mile;  this  sparsiiy  of  |io|iiilation  is  ae- 
eoiinted  for  liy  the  sterile  nature  of  miieh  of  I  lie 
soil.  The  counlry  is  lariiely  destiliite  of  trees, 
thit.  and  iininlereslinj;  in  a|i|ieaniii('e.  lis  soil 
is  in  many  places  siion^ly  impreirnated  with 
salt.  .Mohammedans  pn  ponderale,  over  I h ret; 
tpiarlei's  of  the  population  hein;;  of  thai  failli. 
llinilns  eonsliliih-  only  an  eii;hth;  Sikhs  (mem- 
hers  of  a  SI  el  oiiijinalui^'  in  Ihe  l'unjal)i  aliout 
r>  per  (eiil.  alioriL.'inal  tiilies  ahoiit  !t  |K-r  <'enl. 
Chrisliiins  over  (MK)0,  .laiiis  and  I'arsis  a  Ihou- 
Kaiid  or  more  eaeh.  The  .Sindis  represent  the 
original  Hindu  popiilalion.  hut  are  now  Mo- 
liaminedans.  havini!  Ii<>en  eonverted  under  Ihe 
reii;ii  of  early  .Mohamineihin  rulers.  The  his- 
tory of  the  province  is  complicated,  and  nol  of 
Hpi'cial  inleresl.  For  many  centuries  it  was 
luled  now  hy  Hindu  and  now  hy  .Mohammedan 
dynasties.  As  Kniclisli  power  on  the  weslcoa.st 
hecame  stroiiirer,  enlanirlemeiits  with  outlying 
native  rulers  were  iiievitahle.  At  times  llie 
Use  of  armed  force  aijainsl  them  was  neees.s)iry 
for  self-defence  or  for  retaliation ;  and  at  other 
limes  ircalics  for  trade  and  coiiiiinrce  wiudd 
be  made,  and  very  likelv  hroken,  wliieh  airaiii 
was  supposed  to  render  iiece.s.sary  military 
ineasiires.  As  a  result  of  such  relationships, 
Siiiil  was  eon(|uered  in  1H4;{  hy  an  army  under 
Sir  diaries  Napier,  and  formally  annexed  to 
ISrilish  dominions.  It  is  administered  hy  a 
commissioner  under  the  governor  of  Itomhay. 
Karachi  is  Ihe  capital  ami  chief  town:  it  lies  at 
the  northern  end  of  ilit!  Inilus  delta,  and  liy  the 
ereclion  of  elahorale  haihor  works  it  has  Iteeii 
made  one  of  the  most  important  sea-ports  in 
Western  India.  Its  population  (aecordiiit;  to 
the  census  of  1881,  the  aulhorilv  for  all  ihesu 
Kialislicsi  is  T3.5I1II.  The  other  tartre  towns  are 
llaideraliatl.  48,l,-):i;  Shikari)iir,  4-.'.4!Hi.  There 
is  CiUisiaiit  conuuunication  hetween  Karachi 
ami  Homliay  hy  steamer;  and  the  province  is 
conm'cled  iiy  iail  with  the  railway  8ysleiii  of 
I'piier  India. 

'Ihe  Church  Missionary  Society  occupied 
Karachi  in  \HM,  anil  llaiderahad  in  I8."(T.  The 
success  has  lieen  small.  The  American  Meth- 
odists he^ran  work  in  Karachi,  larjrely  aniop.>; 
tmevanireli/.i'd  Kuropeaiis.  in  187;J  or  187;i. 
Kilncation  has  made  rapid  proirress  since  the 
tidvent  of  Mritish  power.  In  l8,"(9-(ih  there 
weie  only  211  ^rovernment  schools;  in  188;t-.S4 
there  were  ;t4().  with  2;t,2TiJ  pupils.  There  are 
also  private  schools,  not  included  in  the  jrovern- 
ineiit  tl>;ures.  The  census  of  \HH\  returned 
over  27.tKM)  nniles  and  over  'i.lHK)  females  as  un- 
der inslrurtion,  and  lu'arly  7T,(K)()  males  and 
over  !).8()fl  females  as  able  to  read  and  write. 
Tlie  language  in  prliiciiml  uhu  is  Siudhi,  one  of 


the  Sanskrit  faiiiily,  lov.hich  Miirathi,  Ilindi, 
llengali,  etc.,  helolig. 

NilKilliii'H  lloiiiiiiUillM  (Hriiisli  Inilia),  a 
native  >,tate  liroleclcd  liy  Ihe  paiainount  power 
of  Itritish  Inilia  (see  article  Native  States). 
Oiherwise  known,  from  iis  chief  city,  as  (iwa- 
lior  Slate.  Uuleil  over  hy  the  .Maharaja  Sinil- 
Ilia,  de:>eeiiilaiit  of  one  of  the  great  !Slaralha 
princes  of  the  last  century.  The  situation  of 
liwalior  is  iiorlh  laliliule  '.'<!"  lU  and  east  longi- 
tude 78  12  ,(!.">  miles  south  of  Agra.  Sindliia's 
terrilorics  consist  of  hloeks  or  masses  of  eouii- 
try  inlermiiigled  with  other  areas  helonging  lo 
oilier  chieftains  or  to  Ihe  Krilish  (ioveriimeiit. 
Thus  any  attempt  at  delining  his  houndaries  is 
impossihle.  The  population  numheis  il8M)  a 
liltle  over  :f.  1(KI,IMI0.  These  are  mostly  lliiiilus; 
iMohammedans constitute  a  liltle  more  Ihaii  a 
Iwentielh  of  Ihe  whole.  Few  iialive  slates  in 
India  exceed  Simlhia's  in  si/.e  and  imporlaiice. 
His  chief  city,  (twalior,  is  renowned  as  con- 
taining some  of  Ihe  linest  specimens  of  Hindu 
arcliitecliire  extant,  and  as  Ihe  site  of  a  famoiiH 
rock  fortress.  There  is  altso  a  very  old  Jain 
temple  here. 

Uwalior  has  heen  occupied  hy  the  American 
I'reshylerians  as  a  mission  station  There  are 
V2  schiNils  with  neatly  It.dlH)  pupils  in  Ihe  slate 
— rather  a  small  showing  for  .so  large  and  iin- 
ixirtant  a  slate. 

MilKllll  VcrNioil.— The  Sinillii  helongs  to 
the  Indie  hranch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  is  spoken  in  the  piovinee  of  Sind, 
helonging  to  Ihe  liomhiiv  I'resideiiey.  A  tralis- 
laMon  of  ihe  (iospel  of  Nlatthew  wiis  issued  in 
18'jr)  at  Serampore.  ill  Arahic  cliaiiiclers.  He- 
tween the  years  18511  and  18(t8  the  (iospels  and 
Ihe  Acts  were  piepared  hy  Ihe  Hev.  A.  Hum 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  puh- 
lished  in  18118  at  London  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
A.  Hum  hy  the  IJrilish  and  Foreign  Hihie  So- 
ciety. The  work  of  Ininsialion  was  continued 
hy  "the  Kevs.  Hurn,  C.  \V.  Iseiilierg,  and  (J. 
Shirt,  and  a  coinplete  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  pnhlished  under  Ihe  care  of  thu 
Hev.  .loseph  Hedman,  iu  1889.  Hesides  the 
New  Teslainent,  Ihe  following  parts  of  Ihe  Old 
TeslamenI  were  pnhlished:  (ieiiesis,  transliiled 
hy  the  Hev.  A.  Hurn,  and  the  I'salins.  trans, 
laled  hy  Ihe  Hev.  (J.  Shirt,  holh  |)uhlished  in 
1882;  Isaiah,  also  transliiled  hy  Mr.  Shirt,  piih. 
lisheil  in  1888.  Hesides  the  Siiidhi  version  in 
Arahic,  the  same  Society  pnhlished  at  Oxford 
the  (iospel  of  Luke  in  the  Hindi,  and  that  of 
.lolin  in  the  (Jiirmuklii  character,  as  prepared 
by  Mr.  Hurn. 

(S/ieeimeu  verms.     John  3  :  16.) 
Arabic. 
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tii-llKllll,  n  city  in  Ihc  pniviiicc  of  Slicnsi, 
Cliiiia.  has  '^  ii>iis((u<'s,  ;i  lioiniiii  Ciilliolic  <'liti|)- 
4'Ih,  mill  till'  riiiiiiiii>  Ni'^liiriiiii  inoiiiiiiiciil  ol' a.i>. 
7H1.  Ill  IH8I  ilic  Cliiiiii  Inliiiid  Missi<in  csiali- 
lislicd  a  siaiiim  licrc,  wliidi  was  ilcsiroyiil  in 
1WH:(,  anil  so  far,  (IHSiO  nuwdik  liiislH'rii  rccom- 
ilit'Mccil  ill  IhiM'ily  ilsi'lf.  lint  ilircr  inissionarii's 
Hiiil  assistants  arc  working  in  the  sni'iimmlin;!; 
pliilii. 

MiiiKa|i«>r<>,  an  island  alioul  'i'  iniirs  luni;, 
liy  14  widi',  niniaiiiintr  an  area  of  •JIKI  siiuaic 
niiirs,  i'.silnaird  at  llir  soiilhcin  cMrcliiily  of 
thu  Malav  iicniiisnia,  fiiiiii  wliirli  it  is  s(|iariil('d 
by  a  strait  alioiit  Ihrie  ipiartrrs  iif  a  iiiilc  wide. 
li  is  a  p:irt  (if  the  cniwii  cnluiiy  of  (Jiciil  IWl- 
niii  iiaiiii'd  ilic  SirailN  Scltlt'iiK'iits.  A  iiuinlur 
(if  small  islands  adjacent  tn  it  ari' also  iiicludi'd 
ill  lis  tcrriiiiry.  TIk!  inliabiianls  <if  tlic  island 
arc  iMirdpcans  cJ.TdK).  Malays  ('J'J,  ITm), 
Chinese  (Sd.Tdtii,  and  iialivcs  of  India  (I'^.OW) 
Hc<'ordiii.ir  to  llie  census  of  18S1.  Sin;raporo 
town, at  the  soullieastern  iiart  of  the  island,  is 
the  scat  of  iroverilinenl  for  the  Settlements, 
has  a  well  defended  harlKir.  and  has  I'^j  inileH 
<if  iramwav.  The  climate  is  warm.  Imt  not  iiii- 
heallhy.  ^lis^ill||  work  is  carried  on  liy  the  S. 
I*,  (i.,  with  I  missionary  at  the  Kuvii  of  Sinira- 
pore.  I'resliylcrian  Chnrcli  of  Kniriand.  1  iiiis- 
siiin.iry  and  wife;  and  in  ISHll  the  .Methodist 
lOpiscopal  Chiircli  i  North)  made  this  a  starlini;- 
point  and  pnispeclive  heailipiarters  of  their 
■Malaysia  .Mission —see  ai'comit  under  Metho<l- 
ist  Kpiscopal  rhiirchiXorlhi,  and  have  already 
a  larire  force  of  ."i  inissinnaries,  ;t  assistaiils,  t 
female  missionary, workiiiir  amoiiir  the  Chinese, 
the  M.ilays  and  the  Tamils,  toircllicr  with  an 
Anu'lo Cliincse  school  and  a  medical  work. 
'I'lie  report  shows  1(»7  meniliers.  ;!M0  jnipils  in 
Aniilo  Chinese  scliool,  "i(»  day-scliolars,  ItiO 
yahliath  scholars. 

!<iiiiili»iiii«  a  town  in  the  Shaikhawnti  dis- 
trict  of  the  .laipiir  slate.  I{,'i jpiitana,  India,  tiri 
miles  southwest  of  Delhi,  S((  miles  north  of 
Jaipur  City.  I'opiilalion  ( ISSl),  ,"i,',>."i!l,  nindns 
ami  Moslem^  It  is  said  to  lie  a  handsome  tow  n. 
Iiuilt  of  sionr.  on  the  skirts  of  a  hill  of  inirplish 
rocks,  (iili)  feet  hiirh.  Station  of  the  liossner 
iMissiiiniry  Society. 

MiiiliiiU'Ni'  %'(>rNioii.  -The  Sinhali  lie- 
loii^rs  to  the  Indie  liraiich  of  the  .\ryan  family 
<ir  laiii^iia^cs,  and  i^  spoken  in  tlic  southern  part 
of  Ceylon,  from  Kalticaloa  on  the  east  to  the 
river  ■.,'hilaw  on  the  west,  and  in  Ilie  interior. 
Ill  tl.c  year  IT;!!(  the  four  (iospels,  iranslnted 
liy  llie  Kcv.  \V.  Konjim.  a  Diilcli  minister, 
were  pulilished  at  Coloinho.  under  the  care  of 
tiic  Itev,  ,1.  1*.  \Vel/,el.  and  in  a  revised  and 
4'orrecti'il  forni  in  ITNII  under  the  care  of  the 
Hevs,  Kylpiands  and  I'hilips/.  The  .\cls  weic 
)ml'lished  in  1771.  and  in  177(5  the  New  Testa 
incnl  was  issued  from  the  press.  In  177'i  a  metri- 
cal version  of  the  I'salms  was  pulilished  at 
Colomlio.  and  repiililished  in  177S.  In  1788 
(he  Hooks  of  (}eiiesis,  Kxodiis.  and  Leviticus,  im 
translated  hy  Mr.  Philips/,,  were  also  published. 
When,  ill  1812,  the  Coo  nlio  Auxiliary  Hible 
Society  was  formed,  the  existing  traiislution 


iinderwrnt  a  tlioroiifih  revision:  and  in  1823  the 
Uilile,  as  prepared  hy  Messrs  Ariiioiir.  Tollrey, 
Cliater,  and  Clou^di,' was  pulilished  at  Colornho. 
A  new  Iriinslation,  wliicli  the  Uev,  Lambrickof 
the  Cliur<di  .Mission  at  Coiia,  near  Colomlio 
(wlicneeil  is  called  the  "(otii.  Version"),  had 
undertaken,  was  pulilished  at  the  c.xpeiise  of 
the  Church  .Missionary  Society  at  Colta,  l^Ill. 
As  both  these  versions  bad  their  merits,  and  as 
it  was  deemed  iinpoilant  to  have  one  siandard 
translation  of  the  Scriplures,  a  revision  commit- 
lee  was  appointed  in  lH."i;(,  w  itlia  vicwof  recon- 
cilinij  the  Colombo  and  Colin  versions.  The 
Itiblc  thus  revised  was  issued  in  IS.'ill,  nnd 
adopted  bv  all  the  I'rotestai  I  commiinilics.  In 
188  I  the  Jtritish  Hible  Society,  in  response  to  a 
resoluliiiii  of  the  Kiindy  Auxiliary,  supported 
by  the  Colombo  Auxiliary,  airreed  to  undertake 
a  revision  of  the  Hible.  The  |{ev.  S.  Coles  of 
the  Church  .Mi-sionary  Society  has  undertaken 
tlie  chief  labor  of  revision,  but  he  will  be 
assisted  by  a  commillee  in  Ceylon,  appoiiiled 
by  the  Au.xiliariesof  Colombo  and  Kamly,  who 
will  tiuully  revise  the  work. 

(Specimen  vemf.     JuLui):10.) 

oecaS  0«nxj  ©.D33  ac;sxiQ  o0«io  cQ*> 
hS-^u  0^9e3>5d)vS>«ri0cJ  «i5)i3xsiaS<3d0«5  dja 
<5>S)gq)ci3  8<;Sxri  ocjSO  eSOSir*  ckScvDj  oC 

Mi-llillK,  II   prefeeliiral  city  in    the  western 

part  of  Kiinsub.  ('hin;i.  norlhwcst  of  Lanchau. 
.Mission  station  of  iheC.  I,  .M.  (1885),  1  iiii.ssioii- 
mil's,  wives,  and  assis|,ints, 

MiiilioriN,  u  town  in  Upper  K^rypt,  in  the 
province  of  Fayotiin,  not  far  from'  that  city. 
.Mission  out  station  of  the  liiitcd  I'rtsbvleiian 
Churcli,  I'.  S.  A.  (I8t!8);  4  native  workers,  UtJ 
cliurcli-tnenibers,  2  schools,  110. scholars. 

Mkoo  ((Jreenville),  a  town  in  Liberia,  West 
Africa,  150  miles  .southeast  of  Monrovia. 
Warm,  but  healthy.  I'opniation.  5(Ht  to  7(H), 
chiitly  Neirroes.  Laniruage  (at  Sinoe)  Kni^lisli. 
Ueliirion  (at  Sinoe)  Christian,  of  adjacent  tribes 
pairanisin.  .Mission  station  I'rcsbylirian 
("liuri'h  (Noith).  184(i;  2  inissiomiries. '  1  mis- 
sionary's wife,  1  oiit-slation.  1  church,  100 
members.  1  scliool,  17  scholars,  I'rotestant 
E|)iscopal  Church  (T.  S  .V.);  1  missionary  and 
wife.  ;i2  ciimmunicants.  (id  schol.ars,    Methodi> 


Kiiiscopiil  Church  (North):  1  missionary. 


list 


Mi«i-k<>,  a   station   of    (he    Anioy,    China, 

mission  of  the  Hcfomied  (niitehi  Chiirch,  with 
t)  out  stations  and  IIW  clnirch-mcinbers, 

Mi|>irok,  u  town  In  N'orlhwestcrn  Hatak- 
land.  Sumatra,  on  the  west  coast,  south  of 
Sitrompulaii.  .Mission  station  of  the  Itlienisii 
Missionnry  Society:  1  ordained  missionarv,  1 
female  tnis.sionm'y.  17  native  workers.  7  out- 
stations.  4.50  communicants.  140  school-children. 

Ni|»oh»lon,  a  station  of  the  Uhenisli  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Sumatra,  Kast  Indies,  with  1 
ordained  missionary,  15  native  helpere,  50 
t'oinnuinicants,  110  .school-children. 
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SLAVE  TRADE  AND  MISSIONS 


NIpoliUltHr,  n  town  ill  Ninth  Siiiniitrn, 
iiiirthciisi  iif  I'uiitjiirniipitii.  .Mission  stitiioii 
of  till'  Hliciiisli  .Missidimry  SociiM.v:  1  ortliiiiicd 
■iiissiiiiiary,  t  rcnmli'  iiiiMsioimiv.  t  oiitstalimi, 
70  I'Diuiuuiiicitiits,  IOUsc'IkkiI  cliiliircti. 

Hirlcr  ((ilioiliiMili),  n  town  in  I'lxnm  ilis- 
tricl,  Hoinliiiy.  Iiuliti,  on  the  UIknI  Kivcr,  SKI 
mill's  iKii'tlii'ast  of  I'lH'nii,  'M  inili'M  soutliwcst  of 
AliriMiiliiii>;iir.  Tin-  riiuiitrv  iiroinul  is  liilly  iinil 
uni'iiltivMiril.  At  oiii' of  till' town'H  siibiii'l)s  is 
lii'lil  yi'iirly  ii  llimlii  ftiir.  itttcnilc-il  l>y  ;<,(NM) 
pi't'sons.  I'opiiliition,  -(.iiT^.  Mission  siittion 
A.M.C.F.M.;  1  niissioiiiiry  iinil  wife,  "JT  imtivi- 
hi'l|ii-rs,  1 1  oul-stiitions,  uiiii  iin  inilustriul  srlii^il. 

MiMlof*  (Sisiovii),  ti  town  in  niiliritriii.  on  iliu 
Diinillir.  ilO  mill's  rnstsoulhfiist  of  Nirojiolis. 
I'opiilation  I'J.tMHI.  .Mission  stution  of  the  .Slrtli- 
oilisi  Kpiscopiil  (liui'rli( North):  I  mlssionMiyiiiiil 
will-,  1  fi'iiialt'  inissioiiury,  :i  nniivi-  oriliiinril 
prriirlii'is,  T  otliiT  hrlpcrs,  2M  I'linrrh'mi'mlH'is, 
5(1  Sniilmlli  si'holars.  IIiti'  also  tlu'ii'  witi- 
piinti'il  in  tlu'yrar  a,i)(HI volmncs,  45,(10(1  pap's. 

Nlliipiir,  a  town,  in  till' ilisirii't  of  Oiiilli, 
Noiiliwrsi  I'rovinii's,  Imlla.  Mission  suitioii  of 
till'  .Mi'thoMst  KpiHcojial  Chiirih  (North).  IMHl, 
1  missioiiiiiy  iinii  wifr.  1  singlr  laily,  4S  niitivt,' 
hclpi'rs,  4U  I'hiiri'h-uii'inhiTs,  16  hi'IiikjIh,  45;t 
81'liolars. 

MiviiH,  a  rily  in  Criitial  Asia  .Minor,  at  ipiiii'  a 
lii|;li  altitiiilf  anil  with  a  roolrlimatc.  I'opiila- 
tioii  of  lity  anil  oiitsiations  l'.'H.45(»:  Turks,  .\r- 
mi'iiians,  (ircrks,  Kooiiis.  .Mission  station  of  tin- 
A.  M.  ('.  F.  .M.  (1H55);  'i  missionaries  anil  wivi's, 
!W  iiativi-  hi'Iprrs.  12  out-stations,  ;{  chiliTlics, 
'iW)  nicinhcr.s,  'i'i  hcIiooIs,  l,()4:i  stuilcnis. 

Hlitve    TriKic    Hiul    ]VliN«ii«»iiM.      Thu 

liini'  has  hi'cii  wlii-ii  "  'I'ln-  Slave  Trade  "  hiijj- 
gesti'il  tlie  iinspeakahle  honors  of  the  miilille 
])assai;e,  when  in  the  stilling  holil  of  a  .small 
vessel  hilinan  heiiigs  were  paekeil  like  ileail 
freight  that  neitherule  nor  ilraiik  nor  lirealheil. 
It  iieeils  no  siieeially  viviil  faney  to  paint  the  mis- 
ery that  lilleil  sueli  a  prison -house  iiniler  the  most 
favoialile  I'ireuinslanees.  Even  while  still  un- 
der tiopie  skies,  the  festering  inii.ss  was  thinni'd 
hy  the  death  of  (hose  not  strongenoiigh  to  endure 
siieh  misery  and  live.  Hut  when  storms  rei|iiire(I 
theeutlingiilTof  thesliL'hl  ventilation  ordinarilj' 
allowed,  or  when  a  eolilagioiis  disease  hroke  out, 
then  death  held  high  earnival,  and  (he  covetous 
wretches  who,  for  i  he  sake  of  gold,  inllieted  such 
misery  on  tin  ir  fellow-men,  were  not  led  hy 
their  great  losses  in  sueh  rases  to  deal  very  iner- 
eifully  with  survivors.  Hut  that,  thanks'to  iju' 
dilTiision  of  a  free  gospel,  liitsall  passed  away.  It 
could  exist  at  all  only  while  thehrotherhood  of 
man  set  forth  in  the  gospel  was  ignored  hy  a  hier- 
archical eliureh  that  would  not  allow  theNVord  of 
(tod  to  have  free  course  and  he  gloiilied,  and 
itself  always  sided  with  (hose  who  proinised  (he 
largest  help  in  its  altainment  of  its  own   end. 

Tl Id  African  slave  trade  could  not  live  in  the 

advancing  light  of  the  gospel  any  more  than  its 
victims  could  ill  their  craiiipi'd  and  stitliiig 
prisons. 

(Jniduallv  the  extirpation  of  slavery  in  Am- 
erica closed  that  market  for  slaves  and  rendered 
the  trade  iiiimotitahle.  Hut  (lie  sysrem  was 
not  dead,  and  the  Aral)  >lave  trade*  across  the 
Dark  Continenl  from  Ccnlral  to  Northeusiein 
Africa  and  the  iiil.joining  lands  of  tlie  Levant 
t(H)k  the  placeof  that  across  the  Atlantic  Oceuu. 


The  missionary,  at  least  the  Protestant  mis 
sionary  (we  cannot  say  as  much  for  former  Papal 
missionaries  in  the  valley  of  (he  Congo.  See 
AVilson's  Western  Africa!  *  p.  'A'M)  has  always 
heen  the  decided  enemy  of  the  slave  trade, 
whether  with  Aniericaor  .Moslem  countries,  and 
it  is  to  him  more  than  toothers  thai  we  are  in 
dchtiKl  for  our  knowledge  of  its  horrors  and 
aliomiiiations.  In  this  connection  tli<  iianie  of 
David  Livingstone  will  nevur  he  forgotten,  and 
lalclv  we  are  happy  to  add  to  it  (hul  of  I'ardinal 
Lavigerie. 

We  learn  something  of  tliu  slavi!  Inidc  now 
carried  on  hy  Moslem  Anihs  from  the  pages  of 
modern  travellers.  Novemher  '.'4tli,  lSH;t,  IL 
.M.  Stanley  was  steaming  up  (he  Congo  on  hin 
way  to  Stanley  Falls,  no(  far  from  the  inoiitli  of 
the  Wirre  as  it  comes  iu  from  the  norlli;  hit 
looked  for  the  town  of  .Mawenihe,  which  he  hail 
passed  in  his  tlrst  voyage  down  the  river.  'I'lie 
site  w:us  there,  the  clearing  in  tiie  forest,  and  the 
white  padis  up  the  hanks,  hul  not  a  house  or 
living  (hing  was  to  he  seen.  The  palisade  had 
disapjH'aieil.  The  leaves  of  the  haiiana  trees 
Were  scorched  and  their  stems  hlackened,  show- 
ing theelTecls  of  the  tire  that  had  tvipcdotit  the 
town  a  few  days  hefore.  Three  days  later  he 
sent  a  lioat  to  ascertain  what  slate-colored  oliject 
was  tloating  down  stream,  and  found  the  liodiex 
of  two  women  hound  together  wilh  cords. 
This  tragedy  liiid  taki'n  iilace  only  twelve  hours 
liefore.  Soon  after  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
horde  of  handitii,  SUM)  strong,  with  a  like  iitini- 
her  of  domestic  slaves  and  women.  .Sixteen 
months  had  they  heen  engaged  in  their  work  of 
slaughter.  They  had  desolated  a  region  of  ;14,- 
57(t  sipiare  miles,  just  'J,(MH)  sipiare  miles  larger 
than  1 1  eland;  1 18  villages  in  4:idistricts  had  heen 
destroyed,  conlainingat  lea.st  1IH.(HMI  people, and 
all  they  had  to  show  as  the  result  of  these  six- 
teen months  of  slaughter  over  so  extensive  a  re- 
gion wasa  wretched, nigged,  and  starving  crowd 
of  '-'.IKK)  women  and  children,  with  not  one 
^'rowii  up  man  among  them.  Five  expeditions 
III  all  had  ulready  carried  as  many  captives 
away  as  these  posNes.se(l.  'I'o  ohiain  "these  'i.'MO 
they  must  have  shot  a,5(M)  men,  while  1,;10() 
more  had  perished  hy  the  way  from  hiingerand 
despair.  On  an  average,  six  persons  had  heen 
killed  to  ohtain  each  puny  child  in  the  en- 
cainpinent.  The  slaves  were  fettered  in  groups 
of  Iweiily  chained  together,  such  fruits  as  could 
he  found  were  thrown  down  Iicfore  each  gang, 
to  tight  for  as  they  might,  and  the  imIois  and 
nhoininationsof  the  crowded  camp  were  simply 
horrihle.  The  hones  of  many  stared  through 
the  skin  that  hung  in  llahhy  wrinkles  lie 
adds,  •■  How  small  a  numlN'r'of  them  will  s«-c 
the  end   of   their   journey,  UikI    only  knows!" 

*  Tlie  siiliKtmii'i-  of  tils  Ifsdiiony  Ik  lliat  tlii*y  nut  nnly 
held  sJHVi-s,  wliieli  imIkIiI  liuve  In-rn  ilimenl  ttip  ri-<|iiest 
of  lti**Hlnvt*  tiiinsi'If.  tis  (lie  ht'Ht  HiTiinKelii^nt  |KiKsiMt>, 
)>iil  llicy  pnrlicl|uiti-<l  In  llirtrulTtt;.  Tliiisenli<>iii'aeils>-<t 
liHiiMiHti  ri(**s  were  solil  liy  tticiii  to  tlie  sjiot-  ships  iinJ 
the  linx'eeits  i:ivfii  tci  ihi*  inMir,  anil  llic  iiiiiiilii'r  nf 
Ilii'Ki"  «ns  so  iB.it''  'lial  slBviTsooiilil  hIwii(S  ili'iiriiil  im 
tlii'in  III  i'iiin|ilcte  tlielr  enrKiN's.  Kiitlier  Mi'inlla  tellit 
tliiit  III'  iiiii'H  t,'avc  II  slave  In  a  i-aptnin  in  riiii-iili>niiiiia 
nf  a  Itiisk  nf  «  liii'  fiirnlslipil  fur  the  snerninent  Inilpeil 
tlieinlsslniiHrlpstliiMiKht  II  not  «i'niiK>i' sell  iirKi'oesinln 
sliivi'iy  if  only  they  were  Hrst  liapti/.i'il  anil  tint  sold  lo 
lii-ietleii:  Hnil  thiiiiKli.  kniiHliiK  the  horrors  of  the  slnvn 
trinh'.  Ihev  niii;hi  ii.lmvH  U'en  Ihi-  first  to  ii|i|)osi'  It.  yet 
whfii  rHiitlnnlclhntnHHnl  thi'i'hise  of  the  seventeeiitli 
I'l'iiliiry  wrote,  rniniilnlnlni;  Hint  "  the  iieriiieloiiK  anil 
alHiniinalilealiiise  ol^st- llhiu  slave.*  was  still  eontlniieil." 
till' niissioiiiirh's  ilioiixht  ii  linpos^ihli*  to  ilnHiivthini; 
IwcHiise  the  natlven  laid  very  little  lu  trade  iwTe'Hlaves 
anil  Ivory, 
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The  pritcrtw  (if  lliclr  ciipttirc  Is  hm  horrid,  n* 
llicir  nitHlltioM,  wlicll  Mr.  Stiiiilcy  miw  lliriil, 
wiiM  full  i>l'  iiiistMy.  'I'lic  .Krulivtciil.s  ii|)Hi('itlili' 
ily  III  iiiidiii^tlii  iliniii^'li  tlir  iliirkiicNH  ii>  the 
diMinu'il  town:  III)  Noiiiid  Hiivc  llic  cliirpiii);  of  in- 
M'ctM  diniurlts  ilif  s!i't'|i<'rM.  till  Middrnly  the 
tnri'li  is  ii|i|iljrd  on  nil  sides,  mid  in  the  li>;iit  of 
llir  lliiliics  of  iIh"  ifiHss  roofs  of  llic  lioiiHt's,  tin- 
diMilly  iiiiiskcl  sJKMits  down  llic  iiicii  iis  fust  tis 
tliry  ii|i|iriir.  .M^iiiy  siiccci'd  in  rnii'liiiiK  tlii' 
slicliri  of  ilif  wiHids.  Iiiit  III)'  \v  'iiicii  mid  cliil 
dri'ii  lire  sci/rd  iinil  ciirrit'd  olT.  .Mr  Sliinli'y  rsii 
iniiii'd  iliiii  III);  rcsiili  of  llic  sliiiii.dii('r  was  only 
two  jur  ('('III  of  the  iMcvioiis  |i(i|iiiliilioii.  mid  lUsxl 
even  llnil  was  reduced  to  one  |ier  cent  before 
lliev  reiielicd  their  dt'stiimtiuii  I'I'he  Coli^'o,  II. 
i;tH'  l.-ili, 

TIiIh  iiccdiint  of  the  ^nuat  u.xplorer  i.s  I'ontlriiK  (I 
liy  the  following;  fiolii  a  leller  of  Hev.  J.  A.  Itaili 
( 'Mis-ioiiarv  Kevicw  (d  llie  World."  1^H|),  (ITD). 
Ili^  station  IS  in  I  kiikwi  at  .Maindii.  :t.')  miles 
iioriliwesi  of  Lake  N'yassa.on  the  Kiwira  Kiver. 
lie  writes:  "At  dayhreak.  .March  l."iih,  wcwcrc 
awiike  hy  II  niinilier  of  shots  tireil  in  rapid  slic- 
cession:  we  were  told  it  was  .\lercii  with  Iwo 
hands  of  Ariihs.  The  surprise  was  coinplele. 
.More  than  thirty  woineti  with  liahes  and 
several  grills  were  captured.  The  nieii,  only 
hair  HWiike,  tried  to  (hd'cnd  their  wives  mid 
children,  hut  were  driven  hack  hy  the  iiiiir- 
derous  (irinir.  'I'he  Arahs  entrenched  them- 
selves  in  H  hmnlioo  stockade,  then  irhilled 
their  lust  on  their  eiiplivi's.  Two  children, 
whose  weepliii;  over  the  dead  liodies  of  their 
niolhurs  disliiihed  the  ori;ies.  were  tluii<;  into 
the  llmiies  of  II  hurniiif;  house.  The  twdfollow- 
iiij;  (lays  were  spent  in  plundering'  and  destroy- 
lilt?  the  villai;cs.  The  cattle  are  .Mereri's. 
The  woiiiun  an-  claimed  hy  the  Arahs.  who  will 
Hcll  thelii  when  Ihevtireof  lliem.  They  left, 
after  hiiriiini;  everytiiiii>;tliat  could  he  Inirncd." 

An  Kni;liHh  missionaiy  at  Kihan);a  on  Lake 
Tanu'iinyika  writes  in  IHM8  (".Missionaiv  Herald" 
IWH,  .■)(•»;>):  ••  At  nijrht  we  could  se(''  the  vil- 
la^fes  everywhere  in  llaliies,  the  people  tleeini,' 
for  refu);e  to  the  lake,  and  the  hriu:mi(ls  leading 
away  the  woineii  mid  childicii  in  loni;  tiles. 
A  poor  old  w'ommi  as  she  was  led  away  eauurht 
hold  <d'  the  clotliiiiLT  of  the  inissioiiary.  and 
hcfjited  liiiii  to  save  her.  hut  she  was  hauled 
away  hy  the  rope  that  was  round  her  neck: 
another  received  a  wound  from  the  hull  end  of 
a  pistol.  Where  yesterday  wesoiijrht  toiinpiirl 
iiistriietion  and  comfort,  now  reigns  the  silence 
of  a  desert." 

The  l{ev  Cluiunccy  Maplen.of  the  rniverMllles 
Mission,  says  that  durinir  a  residence  of  si.\  or 
wvcii  years  he  had  never  gone  70  iiiilcs  from 
MiKasi  without  nieeling  a  caravan  of  slaves. 
One  id'  I  hem  niimhered  '.'.tHItI,  mid  acconlini.''  to 
Mr.  Stanley  that  niiiiilier  mii-l  represent  an 
anioiinl  of  hutcheiy  and  an  i  \tcnt  of  Icriilory 
turned  from  populous  villages  into  a  desert  that 
is  appalliiii;  lo  think  of  ("Missionarv  Herald" 
188.-..  |:r.i.' 

Dr.  Kerr  Cross  writes  from  KaroiiL'ii  in  Apiil, 
IHs))  I- .Missionary  Herald  '  \HS\t,  4l:t|:  ••For 
live  weeks  the  Arahs  have  harassed  us  con- 
slaiitly.  They  hide  in  the  woods  and  murder 
nieii  IIS  thcv  pass  to  and  from  their  irardens.  A 
few  days  since  a  party  of  WmiUoiKh"'  were  Ihus 
attacked:  one  was  killed  and  miotlier  wounded. 
The  Arahs  cut  oil' the  head  of  iheir  victim  and 
tied  home,  and  it  is  now  stuck  on  a  pole  in  their 
stockade.     Another  wus  in  the  wimhin  cutting 


trees   for  a   house,  when  Arnhn  fired  on  him, 

piercing  his  shoulder.  Again  ii  hand  of  our 
liiell  were  tired  on  hy  Anihs  hidden  in  the  long 
griL-s;  only  one  was  shot,  and  lie  was  liroiiglit 
III  carrying  a  piece  of  his  inlesliiies  in  his  hand, 
and  of  course  he  s(M)ii  died.  A  week  ago  we  were 
iiwdke  at  niidnighl  hy  a  volley  tired  (piile  near 
our  home.  In  a  few  minntes  every  inan  wax 
at  his  post  on  the  slock^ide,  hut  only  mie  old 
woman  was  killed:  three  hullets  had  goiiu 
thidiiL'li  her  hody,  and  yet  she  lived  till  yester- 
day. What  Would  he  the  fiite  of  these  poor 
villagers  should  the  ini.ssionarieN  he  driveu 
oil?  " 

I.ivingsioiie,  in  his  ••Last  .loiimals"  irilHIIl), 
gives  soiueaccouni  of  the  hriitalitiexni  the  road, 
.tune  lllth,  IHIltt,  he  passed  a  woiiian  tied  liy  tin- 
neck  to  a  tree  and  deiid:  she  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  !'(  St.  and  in  order  that  she  should  not 
heconie  the  properly  of  another  she  was  tluiH 
despatched.  Dr.  Livingstone  saw  others  tied 
up  in  the  siiine  way,  and  one  lying  in  the  path 
in  a  poid  of  IiIikkI.  June 'Jiltli  he  pas.sed  another 
w (inimi  Ivinir  dead  in  the  road,  liystmiders  told 
how  an  Arah  had  killed  her  early  that  inorning, 
in  anger  thai  he  iiiiist  lose  the  iiioney  paid  for 
her.  Iiecaiise  she  was  too  exhausted  to  walk  any 
further.  His  "Last  .loiirnals."  pp.  ;tH;»-;t8tJ, 
gives  an  accoiinl  of  a  merciless  and  unprovokeil 
niassacre  of  hundreds  uf  native  women  and 
(itliei'D. 

l»ii  the  borders  of  the  Hed  Sea  the  regular 
price  for  girls  from  1(1  to  \'>  veiirs  of  ime  is  frmn 
ijtHI)  III)  to  i|SllN).(MI;  liovs  froni  7  to  It.  ijtltD.IKI  t(» 

S^HU.IKt;  young  women"  fr Ml  lo  'J'.'.  {((."lOtK)  \^^ 

$7(I.IH>:  and  young  men  from  15  to •,>!).  $:<(I.IK)  to 
lji50  (H).  Thcv  rarely  sell  a  iiian  over  'i'l  year* 
old.  These  .slaves  are  carried  to  various  Moslem 
eoiiiitries  hy  pilgrims  retiiining  from  .Mecca. 
The  trade  is  carried  on  hy  .Moslems  alone  in  the 
open  niarkel  under  the  shadow  of  the  mosipie  of 
the  prophet  itt  Mecca  ("  Mis.sioimry   Herald  " 

1H8S,  Kl). 

As  to  the  guilt  of  MohuminedmiH  in  coiinee- 
lion  with  the  slave  triide.  Cardinal  Lavigerie  is 
very  oiits|Hik('ii.  and  for  thirty  years  he  has 
heeii  in  constant  inlercoiiise  with  them.  He 
siiys  (••  .Missionary  Herald  "  IHHN,  .Wl): 

I.  ••  I  do  not  know  in  Africa  a  .Moslem  state 
whose  ruler  does  not  perinit,  anil  often  himself 
practise  on  his  own  suhjecls,  and  in  ways  liar- 
liaroiisly  alrociuils,  the  hunting  and  .sale  of 
HlavcK. 

'i.  "  It  i.s  only  Moslems  who  rnvnge  Africa  hy 
hlave  raids  and  slave  trading. 

U.  '•Where  the  slave  trade  is  prohibited  hy 
Christian  powers,  I  do  not  know  a  .Moliiim- 
liiedmi  who  does  not  advocate  slavery  all!' de- 
clare himself  riady  to  buy  or  sell  Nc.'ro  sl.-ives. 

4.  "  I  know  persoiiidly  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  in  that  part  of  Africa  under  tlieOiiomaii 
Sultan,  many  places  where  the  slave  trade  and 
the  pas.sage  of  the  .sad  camvalis  take  place 
with  the  complicity  of  Turkish  aiithoiiiies. 

5.  "Never  to  my  know  ledge  has  any  iniifli  or 
tdicher  of  the  Konin  protested  against  this  in- 
famous inillic.  On  the  contrary,  in  their  con- 
versation tlicy  iccoL'lii/.e  it  as  iiiilhoii/ed  by 
the  Koran  for  true  believers  as  regards  inlidels. 

tl.  •'  Never  to  my  knowledire  has  any  cadi  or 
Moslem  judge  pronounced  a  jiidgnieiii  which 
implied  the  condemnation  of  slavery,  but  all 
have  sided  with  the  teachers  iiiid expounders  of 
the  Koran  " 

III  conclimioii,  wu  cauiiot  inuru  tLun  burulj 
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allude  ti>  till'  iiiiutlcrHtilv  iM'BxlliiieNN,  iim  well  iia 
criii'liy,  i>r  iIh'ku  MimliMii  hIiivc  Imili'i'x,  in  con 
iicciion  with  lilt'  niiililulion  of  lioys:  for  iliou^li 
till'  viinI  inajnrily  iliu  uflcr  llie  opt'i'iilion,  yi'l, 
ax  llii-  niiuUi'l  viiliit'  of  llii-  HUivivoDi  Im  jiiculcr 
on  iiccDiint  iif  it  tliaii  wimlil  lii(V(t  bi-cii  ttiu 
|irii'i'  (if  lilt'  uliiili',  llic  lioniil  \voil\  l'im'h  on;  lo 
WIN  iiiitliiiii;  of  anollicr  liiinll.v  Inw  iruci  o|k'I'ii- 
tiiin  |ii'i'liiiiiiril  on  ^irls,  tocniify  lo  ilii'ir  |iur- 
cliiisii.H  li.'it  ilii'y  Unw  not  litfii  oiilragt'd  aflrr 
il-  pi'i  f.  rnriiicc. 

'I  III'  fiilliiv(  iii^' siiinniary  of  an  otilcial  |>ti|i)'i', 
HMil  in  llii'  Anlislavi'ry  (  oiifrrim  ciil  llnissrls, 
anil  jiriiitiil  in  ilit' Lunilon  "Tiiii*!!''  iiiiii'i'niin^ 
tlir  Triiili'  ill  ('ii('a»»iiiii  Wmni'M.irivrs  an  iilca  of 
tlir  tilllltiiliy  of  ii|)ni.,iini;  ilii'  xy^lt'in  in  Moslt'iii 
••immiiiniiii «.  "  I'lic  I'mu-  laninil  st  i-  iis  uuy 
(cli'iinioi'iili'r  into  any  iinictiial  I'lijiaui'mcnlsaf- 
vctili;;  the  liinulionon-il  and  di'i'iirooli'd  iimi;.('8 
c-si'iiiially  ('iiiini!('trd  wiili  ilic  doincsiii  condi- 
lions  of  (lie  .MuHMiiliiiaii  social  faliric.  All  llic 
('onvi'iilloii.sand  licalirson  llic  slave  tradi-  refer 
to  Afiieaii  nI.ivch;  ImiI  as  reiranis  wliile  (iriiiH- 
xiaiiM,  il  would  be  iiiipossilile,  short  of  a  radical 
Hocial  revolution,  to  prevent  llie  exlslin^r  trallie, 
wliicli  is  i|iilie  an  onlinary  iliiiii:,  foriniii^  |iail 
of  till'  di'iiiesiic  insiitiiiiiins  of  the  cminlrv,  and 
huvlnjf  a  closie  {'onMeclion  with  lis  religious 
tenels  and  u»aj;es." 

Mliiv^  Vorwlim.— Tlu"  Slave  helonjiH  to  the 
liinLniaixes  of  Norlli  Anieriea.  and  is  s|ioken  by 
the  Indians  of  the  slalion  on  the  Macken/.ie 
Uiver,  Canada.  A  triinslatinn  of  llie  four  (ios- 
liels  was  made  by  Hisliop  lionipas,  wliich,  at  lli<! 
reiiucsl  of  the  l{i'V,  W.  S.  Heeve.  Arcliileaeoii 
<if  Fort  (  hipewayaii,  sup|iiirled  by  the  Church 
Missionarv  Sim'IcIv.  whs  piililishcd  ill  liimdon 
in  IMfM  by  the  linlisb  and  t'oreimi  Hible  So- 
olely.  The  worl<  of  priming  was  coMiiiienced 
in  1H81,  but  was  considerably  delayed  by 
the  necessity  of  sendinir  proofs  to  .Mr.  Keeve. 
Tills  eililion  was  printed  in  the  Honian  charac- 
ter. In  1M,'^4  the  same  Snciely  also  published 
an  eililion  of  Ihe  same  (Jospels  in  syllabic  char- 
acters for  the  jrrealer  benetil  of  the  Indians 
tlieiiisi'lvcH,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Uev.  K. 
A.  Waikins,  Tliiis  fur  1, ','(18  portions  were  dis- 
posed of. 

WIhvoiiIc  Vorwloil.— The  Slavonic  be- 
lonus  to  the  Slavonii^  branch  of  Ihe  Aryan 
family  of  laiiuMmjres.  The  ililTerent  Irflies 
siieakinir  this  liiiuruaire  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity tlirou!;li  the  labors  of  MeihiMlius  and 
</'yril,  "  who,  cinilriirv  to  Ihe  course  pursued  by 
Xavier.  but  anlicipating  the  labors  of  miKlern 
and  Protestant  >lissions  and  Hible  Societies, 
conferreil  on  Ihosc  half-savatre  nations  the  inus- 
tiniiilile  blessinir  of  a  valuable  translation  of 
the  llible  "  Cyril,  who  undersloiMl  the  Slavic 
laniiuage,  succeeded  in  inakini;  il  available  for 
literarv  purposes  by  inveiitiii);  a  suitable  iilplia- 
lit'l.  lie  translated  not  only  Ihe  liturgy  aiui  llii; 
pericopes  into  Slavic,  but  al.so  conimeneed  ii 
translation  of  the  liible,  which  after  his  death 
(February  14lli.  SOU)  was  completed  by  Alethod- 
iiis.  'I'lie  <  >lil  TcstanienI  was  iimile  from  the  Sep- 
tiiaKinl,  the  New  after  the  Greek  text  of  the  so- 
called  Constaiiiinopolitan  version.  Pausing 
over  minor  codices  still  extant,  we  only  men- 
tion that  a  conip{et(>  Bible  co<lex  of  1429  is  at 
O.vford,  and  three  others  of  1499  at  Moscow. 

After  the  invention  of  the  art  of  priiitinji,  the 
Pwiller  was  published  fir.-t  (Cracow,  1481-1401; 
Cetyuiu,  1490);  the  fourUospels  were  published 


in  1512  at  rdrnwullaclil;  and  the  complete  New 
Teslameiil,  lojrelher  with  Ihe  I'salnis.  at  Osi-nif. 
in  iriMII.  Ill  the  year  followini;.  the  elilirc  llilde 
was  piililisheil  at  the  iiislnmc  of  the  Kiitlicniall 
prince,  (  onsiantine  Oslroifski  (<»>lioi:.  l'>Mlt. 
This  eililion  was  orien  reprinted  i.Mowiiw,  lllliil, 
17'JT;    Kief,    \ir,H.    IT71»,  ITNf*,   etc..  Si.  Peters. 

biirjr,  i;:i(i;i»,  iT.'il,  iT.ld,  I7:.7.  I7:i9.  i ;«•,>, 
i;ti:t,  i::h,  i:h4.  iidt,  isu'.'.  inoh.  \h\\   is\r,, 

\H->->,  \H(Vl  \HKh.  'Ihi-  lliili-h  and  FoiiiL'u 
Hible  Society,  which  iiNo  cinu'nlrs  the  Sla- 
vonic version,  ilispuscd,  up  lo  March  Ulsi,  1^9, 
of  47U,9IH  poitioiis  of  the  Scriptures. 

[S])rciiiirii  nrne.     John  !t :  1(1.) 

H  CiiA  CBOEro  eAHHOp^A^Ar^o  A<^a2  CCTb, 

AA  BCAKZ  B'KpgAfi  BZ  OHh,  HE   nOPHB- 

NETZ,  HO  HMATh'niHBdTZ  StlHUll. 

Slav*.— Hie  Slavs  belong  to  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-I'^iropeikn  fninily  of  nations,  aiid  the 
group  in  which  ihey  are  classed  is  coninionly 
called  the  Sl.ivo  (ieriiiano-Lithuanian  group. 
Coinparalive  Mhilologv  has  proved  the  inliniate 
ciinncclion  and  relationship  e.visting  belwceu 
these  three  members  of  the  group  and  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Sanskrit. 

'Ihe  primitive  history  of  the  Slavs  and  date 
of  iheir  iinmigrations  into  Kurope  are  covered 
\Nith  the  veil  of  darkness,  like  those  of  many 
other  nalions.  It  is  generally  sup|Miscd  that 
tliev  appeared  in  Kurope  after  the  (iernums, 
and  that  their  original  setlhnicntse.vteiuled  be 
tweeii  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Don  and 
Dnieper,  and  beyond  Ihe  Dnieper  towards  the 
easlern  shores  of  the  Hallic  Sea  and  the  river 
Vistula,  and  towards  the  south  not  farther  than 
the  river  Pripel.  Hut  belwcrn  the  ;iil  and  4lh 
cenluiy  A  I)  they  are  found  occup\ing  a  dis- 
trict the  approximative  boiindariis  oi'  which 
were:  from  the  river  Niiineii  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  Ihe  river  Dunn;  from  the  ttiilf  of 
Higa  over  Ihe  Valdai  Heights  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  Ihe  Oka;  on  the  east,  a  line  stretch- 
ing from  the  (Jka  to  KicIT  and  from  there  to 
the  river  Itoog.  while  on  ihe  west  Ihe  line  ex- 
tended to  the  Carpalhiaii  .Mountains  and  Ihe 
upper  Vistula.  Towards  the  end  of  Ihe  rith  or 
beginning  of  the  til h  lenlury  Hie  Slavs  occu- 
pied the  northern  hanks  of  llie  Danube;  Ihey 
soon  cros.scd  over  and  took  possession  of  its 
southern  banks,  whence  they  spread  them- 
selves asfardown  as  Albania.  Thessuly,  P^piriis, 
and  even  llie  Pclopnnnesiis. 

According  lo  some.  Iliise  immigrations  of 
the  Slavs  into  the  HalUiin  Peninsula  began  in  the 
ad  or  4tli  century  anil  lasted  till  the  7lli.  In  the 
7lh  rentiiry  .\.i).'  the  Jseivians  and  Croats,  mov- 
ing from  the  Carpathian  Miiiinl:iins  occupied 
the  present  Serviii,  Hosnia,  Ilei/cgovina,  and 
pushed  on  into  Croatia  and  Dalniaiia.  The 
region  around  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Oder  were 
likewise  occupied  by  Slavs,  who,  however,  like 
the  Hallic  Slavs,  wi  i;-  swallowed  up  in  and 
nmalganiateil  with  the  (iermans;  but  Ihe  Slavs 
in  I'pper  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Kraiiia 
have  maintained  their  own  ground,  though  the 
Germans  have  cousider.ubly  encroaclied  upon 
them. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the 
Slavs  is  the  turuiug-poiut  in  their  history;  uud 
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Willi  il  thuir  liistory  tiikcs  ii  iiiun-  ili-Hiiltc  mIiii|)i' 
Uinl  I'liiirst'.  'I'liiK  ii'iciliiciiliMi-cVi'liI  WHS  lit'i>iii;lit 
nUoiit  li.v  llii- I'liiiiliiiii'il  rITiiii'*  III'  two  liriiilins, 
C'yi'ii  and  Mrtlioiliiio.  imtivi'siif  Stiluiiira. wliuin 
all  ilii-  si;iv>  vi'iicniii'  II.-*  iliclr  iniusilr-  anil 
"  illiimin  iicii«,  '  ami  wlmiii  liny  worship  as 
(Miliils.  ('.yiil,  llii'  viiiiii;;i'r  bnilhcr,  wa»a  iniiii 
Well  vi'i'Hfd  ill  all  till'  li'ikiiiiiii;  lliat  lt,\ /.aliliiiiii 
at  thai    liiiiu  t'liiijil   iiii|iarl,  and  mi  acctiiiiil  nf 

liis  cnidilioii  lie   WHS  I ird  witli   llic  tlllr  nf 

"  |iliil>>sii|ilu'r."  (iivilii;  ii|i  all  llic  honors  and 
('liiiililiili  ills  to  wliirli  lliiy  liii.L'lil  Inivc  (iislly 
iittaiiii'il,  ilii' two  lirolliiT:.  went  to  I'aiiiionia  at 
till'  ir(|iii'sl  of  I'riiii'i'  Uoslisliiv,  til  |iri'ui'ti 
(liristianity  aiiioni;  tlir  Slavs  of  I'aiinonia. 

lleif  liny  drvolid  tliciiisclvi's  to  tin  s|iri-iiil 
iiiL'  of  till'  ^'iis|ii'l,  iind  till'  Iriilishitloii  III'  till- 
Sriipliiri's  ami  llir  inosi  I'SMciilial  liiiir>:i(iil 
lioolis.  Cyril  irvjsiil  a  Sliivic  al|iliali('l,  I'lHi- 
Hlilli'tcil  on  till'  liu>ls  and  lliodrl  of  llu!  (irrrk, 
which  is  still  known  liy  ilic  nuiiii'of   ■  Ky  rillii/a" 

(Kyrill's  al|ihalii'ii.     Il  i listed  of  :W  li'tii'is, 

2 1  of  whlrll  wrn  tlir  ^4  lillcis  of  the  (.jrnk 
hI|iIi:iI)|'I, while  1  I  others  were  ilevi'.ri!  liy  Cyril 
to  express  sounds  peinliar  In  the  SlM\ie  s|ii'i'eli, 
liml  for  wliieh  there  were  no  eoiiespondinir 
Greek  letters.  In  spite  of  the  iip|Misiliiin  of  the 
Ueriiiaii  elerjjy.  <'yril  and  Melhoiliiis  siieeecded 
111  olitaiiiiiiK  the  approlialion  of  the  l'i>|ii',  and 
he  alliiwuil  Iheiii  to  use  the  Slavonie  lanniiai;e 
ill  the  eliiireh  serviees.  Diirinjra  visit  to  Uoine, 
in  Stm,  Cyril  died,  au'e.l  411  viais,  while  Me- 
lliodiiis  retiiriied  to  .Nioraviii,  liavini;  been  ap- 
pi>ilil(!d  its  liisliop  liy  the  I'ope.  Hut  he  hooii 
found  his  position  shaken  liy  the  virulent  op- 
l>iisitioii  of  the  (terilian  eleiiry,  was  dis|»iissi'ssed 
of  his  bishoprie,  and  died,  ii  is  said,  in  prison  in 

The  liitiil  iiiiinhpr  of  the  SIiivh  is  i'sliniulc<l  iit 
about  llb.OlN), 011(1,  dislrilmled  in  round  nuinbers 
IIS  follows:  Uussiaiis.overUO.OOU.IXHI;  lliilpii  ians, 
•I.IMHI.IH)!);  SerhO'CioatH  iiiiil  Slovenes  almiit 
7,IMHI,(I()0;  Tehekho  (e/.ech)  .Moravians  iitid  Slo- 
vaks. r,(HM>,(KM);  I'olesiihoul  lO.IHKMMlU:  andSer- 
boI.4ins:iliaiisalioiit  l.jd.lMX).  Aeei<riliii;;lolheir 
riliilioiis  deiioniinalious,  iiboiit  (IM.OIIP.OtH)  Slavs 
beloiii;  to  ihe  Ka-sturn  or  Orlhodox  Cliureh; 
ao.lMMI.OIH)  lolheCalholie;  l.."i  l.  KMl  to  the  I'lot- 
('Slant :  and  about  Sll().()l)()  are  .Mohiiiniiiedaiis. 
To  the  K.isteiii  Chiirih  belon^r  the  Hussians. 
till'  liulirarians,  and  the  Servians:  tollu*  Cat  hoi  ie 
Chureli  belon.i;  the  I'oles,  the  Teliekho-Mora 
vians.iiid  Slovaks,  the  Croats,  and  the  Slovenes. 
The  I'rotestaiil  Slavs  are  ilislributed  nil  fc:llows- 
Slovaks,  (l-jn.()0(»;  Poles,  TidlVOIKl;  Tehekho-.Mo 
lavians,  l.")(l,(M»0;  Serlio  l.ansatians,  i;!(l,U(MI; 
Slovenes,  l."),Ollll;  Servians.  i:t.(Hl(i;  Hiilfiarians, 
r^OdO,  Till'  Moliainmi'dan  Slavs  are  found 
eliielly  in  liosnia  and  ller/eirovina  (.">Oi).(M)0i, 
and  itulu'aria  (about  •,'.">(),( M l: 1 1,  who,  however, 
li.ive  retained  and  speak  llieir  respuelive  Slavic 
di  ileits. 

Aceorilinjj;  to  their  jieoiiraphieal  distribution, 
the  Slavs  are  divided  inio  il)  Soulheasleiii 
Slavs,  eoinprisiiii,  the  Uussians,  the  Servians, 
the  Croats,  the  Slovenes,  and  the  Uiiljrarians: 
(2)  Western  Slavs,  coiiiprisiii!;  Bolieiiiiaiis  or 
Teheklis  (with  their  subdivisions,  proper 
Telieklis,  Moravians,  and  Slovaksi,  Liinsalian 
Serbs  (divided  into  upperaiid  lower  Lansatiaiisi, 
mid  I'oles.  Accordinirly  the  Slavic  laniruap's 
are  also  divided  into  two  bnwK-hes:  (1)  Soutli- 
ousterii,  ineludiiiir  the  Itiissian,  the  Itiilptrian, 
the  Servian,  the  C'roat,  auil  the  Slovene,  with  all 


llieir  liK-al  (lliilectii.  {'it  Weotcrn,  Inelndinir  the 
Itolii  liiian.  the  I'olish,  iiiid  the  8erl)0'l,ali>iiliaii, 
w  itii  111!  their  Imal  dialecls.  The  ('ntliolle  ^lllVM 
Use  the  Latin  lalitnia^'e  in  iheir  ehiirch  serviecH 
and  the  Latin  iilphalHl  in  their  lileralnies,  while 
the  Orthmlox  Slavs  use  the  "  Kyrillit/.a,"  wilh 
some  pailial  miidilicatioiis,  in  their  w  riling',  and 
III)'  "  Chureli  Slavonic"  in  tlieiri  hiiii  Ins  Thi;! 
'■  Church  Slavonic"  huiffiiage  is  ihe  I'aheu- 
Sloven  ie  of  Cyril's  translation  of  the  Script  uns, 
<  lianp'd  and  inodillrd  accoiilin^' to  theiiillioK- 
iiipliy  and  };raiiiiiiatical  consirucl ion  or  forms 
of  Ihe  Kussian.  The  iiiiist  tincient  maniiscripl 
of  (he  Kyiillit/.a  which  bears  a  cei tain  dale,  is 
the  "  (isiroiiiiiov's  (iospil,"  wiiiieii  in  Kli'iil  for 
a  {{us^liiii  prince  named  Osliomir.  Thetc  are 
other  iiianiiscripts,  wiilteii  in  another  alphabet, 
kninvii  as  (he  "  <ila^olit/.a."  which  date  |irob> 
iiblv  as  far  back  as  this,  and  pi  ibaps  are  older. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  in  the  iiiiiih 
and  (he  leiilh  centiiiies  thire  evisleil  various 
Slavic  dialecls,  just  as  we  Iind  them  iiom  :  but 
'liese  dii'lccts  were  nearer  and  liilich  nior.'  Intel- 
lii;ible  I  i  each  other  than  at  present.  The 
dinerences  did  not  relate  so  much  to  Icxico- 
loirical  dislinctioiis,  IIS  to  distiiietions  in  sound 
and  pronunciation.  Thus,  for  exanijile,  the 
ancient  Hiilirarian  word /"^/idir/M^/j^  imad,  way) 
wiis  written  and  pronounced  /MMit  in  Uii>siMii 
just  as  it  is  to  liav.  This  expiiiins  how  the 
Work  iiccoiiiplisheif  by  Cyril  and  .Metlii  diiiH 
was  iiccessible  to  all  (he  Slavs  in  the  ninlli 
century,  and  how  the  lileraiy  productions  of 
one  Slavic  tribe  could  be  very  easily  (ranscribeil 
and  appropriated  by  another,  lint  in  lliecoiirsu 
of  time  these  various  Slavic  dialects  hiive  letldeil 
(o  diveiL'c  more  and  more  from  each  other, 
uiilil  at  the  present  time  they  form  ipiile  ilisiinct 
lanitnaties.  The  use  of  Ihe  Latin  alphabet  by 
the  Catholic  Slavs  and  of  the  I'C  vrillit/.a  by  (lie 
Orthodox  tends  to  make  this  iiiveri;eiiee  still 
wider,  as  it  makes  their  lileraiiircsiinintelligilile 
(II  each  oilier.  The  common  Unitarian  or  Ser- 
vian of  today  can  hardly  iinderstand  the  spoken 
or  literary  lan.i;uai.'i'of  the  I'oleor  the  llohemiaii: 
nor  can  ihe  Slovak  or  the  Slovene  coinpreliend 
the  Kussian.  Tlieii  the  forcifrii  lin^Miistic  ole- 
iiielils  that  have  enlered  into  the  le.xicoloi;ical 
formations  of  the  icspective  dialecls  have  in- 
creased the  dillerenccs.  (■erniaii  and  Latin 
have  had  a  fireat  iiilliieiice  over  the  Weslern 
Slavs,  while  (iieek,  Turkish,  and  oilier  forci^rn 
lanirna^'cs  have  e.xerti  d  a  similar  inlluenco  upon 
the  llulL'arian.  the  Servian,  and  (he  Uiissiun. 
Ill  .i^rainiiiatical  forms  and  conslruetion  all  the 
luodern  iShivic  dialecls.  with  the  exceplion  of 
the  Ihiliiarian,  have  retained  a  close  rcseinblaiice 
to  the  I'aliK'o  Slovenic  lanu'iiiitfc,  and  one  well 
tici(uaiiiteil  w  itli  ihe  laUer  will  not  Iind  much 
dilllculty  in  maslerini;  iiiid  iinderstaiidini:  the 
various  Slavic  dialecls. 

In  eoncliision,  we  must  say  that  many  fanci- 
ful derivations  and  explanations  of  the  word 
"  Slav"  have  been  jriveii.  Tlie  most  probable 
one  is  that  the  word  is  derived  from  .Slovo, 
wliich  means  "  word  "  or  "speech,"  and  the 
name  in  its  ancient  orlhoiriiiphy  is  •  SlovMiiiiii,'' 
which  Ihe  Uussians  have  coiiverled  into  "  Slav- 
yaiiin"  and  the  Kiiropeans  into  "Slavs."  So 
Slovyanin  means  the  "  man  of  speech,"  while 
the  (Jermaiis,  the  nearest  iii'i;rlibors  of  the 
Slavs  in  olden  time,  were  and  arc  still  culleil 
by  Ihe  Slavs,  Nyeniizi,  from  "nyeni,"  meaning 
•'diinib." 
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Slovaks.— The  Slovaks  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, only  a  branch  of  the  Bohemian  race,  and 
tlit'ir  language  may  be  considered  as  a  dialect 
of  llie  B()neuiian  language.  But  of  late  years 
a  se|)aratist  movement  has  risen  among  them, 
and  they  are  trying  to  form  a  literature  of  their 
own  and  to  he  treated  as  a  nation  apart  from 
the  Bohemians,  wliich  is  rather  a  sad  comment 
upon  till'  much-vaunted  theory  of  panslavism. 

Tlie  iSlovaIvS  inhabit  the  northwest  of  Hun- 
gary, and  number  over  two  millions.  The 
griiiier  mass  of  them  (1,583,000)  belong  to  the 
lioman  t'atholic  Church  and  640,000  are  Prot- 
estants. They  settled  in  the  present  territory 
tliev  occupi'  towards  the  end  of  tlie  5th  century, 
and  sliarcd  tlie  fate  of  the  Bohemians  and  Alo- 
ravians  in  many  liistorical  events.  Chi'islianity 
was  introduced  among  them  before  the  first 
half  of  tlieOlh  century  by  German  ]>reachers; 
and  later  on  in  the  siune  century  Jlethodius, 
the  Slavic  apostle,  introduced  among  them 
ortliodox  Christianity,  together  with  tlie  Slavic 
liturgy.  But  this  orthodox  Christianity  could 
not  be  maintained  for  a  long  lime,  and  after 
the  death  of  Methodius  (885)  it  was  replaced  by 
Latin  Christianity  and  the  Latin  liturgy.  In 
(1(17  .\.D.  the  Hungarians  put  an  end  to  the 
existence  of  the  great  Moravian  kingdom, 
wliich  had  united  under  one  sceptre  the 
Slavs  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  the 
Slovaks.  In  999  the  country  of  the  Slovaks 
was  conquered  by  the  Poles,  but  soon  after 
they  fell  again  under  the  Hungarians,  who 
practically  put  an  end  to  their  political  inde- 
pendence. They  preserved,  however,  their  local 
liberties  and  national  immunities  for  a  long 
time,  and  in  the  15th  century  the  doctrines  of 
Huss  found  warm  adherents  and  followers 
among  tliein.  The  disiiersioa  of  the  Hussites 
and  the  emigratiim  of  the  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian brethren  strengthened  .still  more  the  Slo- 
vakian  reformed  party,  and  the  Boliemian  lan- 
guage along  with  lioheinian  books  was  estab- 
lislu'd  among  them.  Luther's  reformation  like- 
wise found  an  entrance  among  the  Slovaks — not 
onlj- among  the  c(minion  people,  but  also  among 
the" nobility.  But  a  Catholic  reaction,  whicli 
manifested  itself  as  far  hack  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury, gradually  recovered  its  a.scendancy,  and 
though  it  co\ild  not  entirely  put  down  Protes- 
tantism, it  spread  among  the  larger  i)art  of  the 
Slovaks.  'I  he  elloris  of  the  Hungarians  to  im- 
pose upon  the  Slovaks  the  Hungarian  language 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century  ])rovoke(l  a 
counter-movement  on  the  part  of  tiie  Slovaks, 
who  defended  their  nationality  and  language 
against  tlie  encroachments  of  the  Hungarians 
by  develoi>ing  a  national  literature  of  their 
own.  Although  the  lot  of  the  Slovaks  under 
the  stern  rule  of  the  Hungarians  is  not  a  verj' 
enviable  one,  still  the  national  sentiment  among 
them  is  .so  strong  that  the  efforts  of  the  Hunga- 
rians to  keep  them  down  and  to  denationalize 
them  will  prove  vain. 

Slovak  VerNlon.— The  Slovak  belongs  to 
the  Slavonic  branch  of  the  Arvan  family  of 
languages,  and  is  spoken  by  the  Slovaks,  who  live 
in  the  northwest  of  Hungary,  and  who  are  either 
Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics.  The  former 
Tcjid  the  Bohemian  Bible,  and  number  about 
500,000;  the  latter,  whose  number  is  1,300,(M)0, 
had  only  the  dominical  Gospels  and  epi.«tles, 
published  in  their  language  at  Buda  in  1818- 
1823.    In  the  year  1831  au  entire  Bible  was 


published  for  their  benefit  at  Gmu.  The  trans- 
lation originally  made  by  Bernolak  was  edited 
by  Canon  Georg  Palkowicz,  in  two  volumes. 
In  the  year  1883  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published  au  edition  of  Palkowicz's 
New  Testament,  with  approved  and  alternative 
readings  in  lioman  characters,  instead  of  the 
Gothic,  as  originally  iiublislied  by  the  editor. 
L'l)  to  iMarch  31st,  1889,  about  20,000  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  were  disposcil  of. 

Slovenes.— The  Slovenes  inhabit  the  dis- 
tricts of  Carinthia,  Kraina,  Styria,  and  Istria  in 
Au.stria,  and  number  about  one  and  onetliird 
millions.  They  are  classed  among  the  South- 
eastern Slavs,  and  their  language  forms  a  branch 
of  the  South  Slavic  dialects.  It  bears  a  strong 
relationship  to  the  Serbo-Croatian  language,  ana 
in  its  lexicology  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Bulgarian.  The  Slovenes  belong  to  the  lioman 
Catliolic  Church,  with  the  exception  of  about 
15,000  Prolesiauts,  and  they  all  use  th"  Latin 
alphabet,  with  some  slight  inoditications,  in  their 
literature.  The  Slovenes  settled  in  these  parts  of 
Europe  in  the  6th  centui}';  and  about  the  end 
of  the  8th  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Franks  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great. 
Their  petty  princes  w  ere  allowed  to  rule  over 
them  as  vassals  of  the  Fninks  until,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  country  was  entirely  subju- 
gated to  German  rulers,  and  ever  since  lia» 
formed  a  part  of  Austria.  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced among  the  Slovenes  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury by  preachers  who  came  to  them  from 
Aqinlea  (in  Italy)  and  from  Salzburg;  but  in 
the  second  half  of  the  8th  century,  and  es- 
pecially after  the  Prankish  conijuest  of  the 
country,  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
Virgilius(known  as  the  apostle  of  the  Slovenes), 
succeeded  in  establishing  Catholic  Christianity 
among  the  Slovenes  through  his  German 
preachers.  That  the  Slavic  apostles  Cyril  and 
Jlethc  .  !s  ever  labored  among  the  Slovenes  is 
doubtful,  still  there  are  some  very  high  author- 
ities on  tlie  Slavic  languages  who  claim  tliat  the 
language  in  which  the  original  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  was  made  by  St. Cyril  and  3Ietho- 
dius  was  the  language  of  the  Slovenes,  and 
not  that  of  the  Bulgarians,  Hence  they 
call  it  Pakeo-Slovenic  in  distinction  from  the 
NeoSlovenic.  The  most  ancient  linguistic  re- 
mains of  this  old  Slovenic  language  are  the  so- 
called  "  Freisinger  Extracts,"  found  in  an  old 
Latin  manuscript,  and  referred  to  the  9th 
century.  Up  to  the  16th  century  the  Slo- 
venic language  seems  to  have  been  almo.st  lost, 
and  to  have  been  replaced  by  the  Latin  and 
German.  This  was  due  to  the  fad  that  litera- 
ture was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
But  when  the  Reformation  found  its  way 
among  the  people  a  movement  was  made  to 
bring  to  notice  the  vernacular  of  the  people  as  a 
means  of  their  enlightenmeiit  and  instruction. 
Primus  Trtiber  (1508-1586)  was  the  nnwt  active 
laborer  for  the  spread  of  the  new  ideas  amonp 
his  ]H'()ple  and  for  the  elevation  of  the  national 
idiom.  lie  found  many  followers  and  adher- 
ents, and,  thanks  to  Jiis  labors  and  theirs,  a 
translation  of  the  whoU;  Bible,  the  first  one  in 
Slovenic,  was  published  in  1584,  the  New 
Testament  having  been  translated  by  Truber 
himself.  I'nfortuuatel}'  this  reformat orj- move- 
ment did  not  la.st  long,  and  in  the  tirst  half  of 
the  17th  century  it  was  suppressed  by  a  Catho- 
lic reaction,  wliich  violently  raged  against  the 
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reformed  party,  banishing?  all  those  who  refused 
to  return  to  Catholicism,  couflseiitiujj;  their 
properly,  and  tjuruing  all  the  books  and  pub- 
licaiions  of  Truber  and  his  followers  with  sueli 
zeal  that  they  are  now  seldom  to  be  found. 
This  perseeutiou  put  a  stop  to  all  religious  and 
literary  proijress  anujiig  the  Slovenes,  so  that  all 
literary  activity  remained  at  a  standstill  till  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  The  literature  re- 
mained in  the  bands  of  the  Catholic  priests  and 
the  Jesuits,  liul  in  the  general  revival  of  the 
Slavic  dialects  and  nationalities  that  began  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Slo- 
venes also  have  begun  to  cultivate  u  national 
literature  in  their  national  tongue,  and  this 
movement  has  gone  on  increasing,  especially 
since  18(10. 

MIovf'iiiuii  VvrMi»ii. — The  Slovenian  is 
a  langui.^'e  of  the  Slavonic  family,  and  is  spoken 
in  Illyria.  The  llrst  who  published  a  transla- 
tion of  ^Matthew  for  the  Protestant  Slovenians 
■was  Canon  Truber,  Tubingen,  l.Wo,  and  the 
New  Testament  in  1577.  A  complete  IJiblo 
prepared  by  Georg  Dalmatyn  was  published  at 
Witlemlierg  1584.  A  New  Testament  was  also 
published  ijy  St.  Kuzmicz,  Halle,  1771,  Pres- 
l)urgl818.  For  the  Catholic  Slovenians, Thomas 
Kron,  bishop  of  Graz,  translated  the  dominical 
Gosi)els  and  Epistles  (Graz  1612);  Ludwig 
Schonleben  (ibid.  H!7'2, 1(178);  Paglowic(Iiaibach 
1704);  Marcus  (ibid.  1777).  A  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  by  Japel  iind  Kumerdy 
was  published  at  Laibacb  1784-8(5.  and  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Bible  in  ten  vols,  was 
issued  1791-1804.  None  of  those  traii.slations 
■were  regarded  by  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  IJible 
Society  as  suitable  for  circulation.  At  last  the 
Society  succeeded  in  tinding  a  suitable  trans- 
lator (186!)),  who  translated  the  6ospels  of  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  into  tiie  Slovenian  dialect,  taking 
the  original  as  his  basis.  As  was  to  be  expecteil, 
the  pul)lication  of  these  Gospels  awakened  a 
violent  o])|M)sition;  but  the  success  whi<'li  at- 
tended their  circulation  encouraged  the  Uilile 
Society  to  goon,  and  in  1882  the  New  Testa- 
ment ami  the  Psalms,  translated  and  cdittMl  by 
Professor  Strilar,  was  publis'-ed  for  a  million 
of  Roman  Catholics,  among  whom  there  is  not  a 
single  Protestant  community,  or  a  single  Protes- 
tant, except  the  Uilile  colporteurs.  In  1888  tho 
book  of  Isaiah,  also  translated  by  Professor 
Strilar,  was  published,  Genesis  havina-  been 
issued  in  1885.  Up  to  March  81st,  1880,'  73,650 
porti(m9  of  the  Scriptures  were  dispo.sed  of. 

(Specimen  verse.     John  3  ;  16.) 

JCajtrtako  je  Bog  Ijubil 'svct,  da'je'slna 
«vojega  edinorojenegaj^dal.jla^kdorkoli  veruje 
va-nj,  ne  poglne,  nego  da  ima  -veino  '^ivljenje.' 

!i«iiiilli,  Axnriuli,  b.  Mnnlius,  K  Y., 
U.  S.  A.,  February  16th,  1817;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  1838.  At  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion in  college  he  became  interested  in  missions, 
and  decided  to  be  a  missionary.  After  gradu- 
ating, he  studied  medicine  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
with  Profess(U'  Spencer,  attending  six  lectures 
daily.  In  1830  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  bad  access  to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  and 
dispensary.  In  October  of  that  year  heenlereti 
the  Divinity  School,  NewITaven;  received  from 
the  medical  school  connected  with  the  college 
(he  degree  of  .M.I).  January  24th,  1840.  He  at- 
teudeil  also  lectures  of  the  Law  School  on  Black- 


stone's  Commentaries.  He  was  ordained  at 
Manlius  August  30th,  1842,  and  embarked  for 
Western  Asia  November  17th,  as  a  nii.ssiomiry 
of  tlie  A.  li.  C.  F.  M.  After  residing  a  few 
months  at  Broosa  and  Constantinople,  he  went 
to  Trebizond,  spending  five  months  in  studying 
Turkish  and  practising  medicine.  In  1844  he 
visited  Smyrna,  Ulio(les,  Cyprus,  and  Beirut, 
and  made  a  tour  in  the  interior  to  Aleppo,  Oorfa, 
Diarbekir,  and  JIosul.  He  travelled  for  a  time 
with  .Mr.  Layard.  He  was  present  at  the  death 
of  Dr.  Grant  at  JIosul.  This  year  he  nmde  a 
dangerous  tour  in  the  mountain  Ne.storian  dis- 
tricts of  Kooriiistan.  In  1845  he  travelled  ex- 
tensively, after  visiting  Constantinople,  includ- 
ing a  visit  to  Trebizond  and  Erzeroom,  remain- 
ing a  year  and  a  half.  He  was  attacked  by 
robbers  for  allording  protection  to  an  Ar- 
menian priest  who  had  fled  l.i  his  house;  but 
by  his  courage  and  perseveraiu'e  the  olTenders 
were  puinshed,  and  damages  re<'over';d  from 
the  Turkish  Government  His  ti.ivels  were 
extensive,  and  he  often  took  long  journeys  to 
prescribe  for  cholera  patients  at  dilTerent  mis- 
.sionary  stations.  "  Dwight's  cholera  mixture," 
widely  used  in  the  United  States  in  1849  for 
tlie  cholera,  was  his  preparation.  Once  he  was 
attacked  with  the  disease  in  the  wilderness,  his 
atleiulant  forsaking  him  through  fear;  but  after 
two  days  of  suttering  he  recovered  .so  as  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey.  On  account  of  his  pecu- 
liar adaptation  to  different  tields,  he  labored  for 
longer  or  shorter  periotis  in  many  places;  but 
Aintab,  to  which  he  was  .sent  m  1848,  and 
which  he  made  his  nn.ssionary  home,  he  loved 
most  of  all.  There  he  had  seen  the  most  won- 
derful displays  of  divine  grace,  and  there  he 
wished  to  close  his  earthly  career.  He  returned 
to  America  in  1848,  was  married,  and  went  back 
to  his  lield.  Dr.  Snnlli  was  a  thorough  scholar. 
He  published  valuable  papers  on  meteorology, 
Sj'iian  anticjuities,  and  natural  history  in  the 
' '  American  Jouriuil  of  Science."  He  died  June 
3d,  1851,  at  Aintab. 

fiimitli,  Ell,  b.  Northford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A., 
Seplember  IHtli,  1801;  graduated  lit  Yale  Col- 
lege 1821;  taught  in  Putnam,  Georgia,  for  two 
years;  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1826;  ordained  May  lOth  same  year;  left 
for  Malta  under  a]>iiointmeiit  of  the  A.  B.'  C. 
F.  M.,  May  23d,  1826,  as  superintendent  of  a 
missionary  printing  establishment.  In  1827  he 
went  to  Beirut  to  study  Arabic.  The  mission- 
aries being  obliged  to  leave  Syria  on  the  general 
outbreak  of  the  war  after  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  Mr.  Smith  in  1828  returned  to  .Malta. 
He  was  subseciuently  transferred  to  the  S^'riau 
mi.ssion;  travelled  through  Greece  in  182!)  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  luul  witii  Key.  II.  G.  O. 
Dwight  1830-31  in  Armenia,  Georgia,  aiul  North 
Persia,  thus  opening  the  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  NesUirian  Mission  at  Oroomiali. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1832  he  pub- 
lished "Missionary  Researches  in  Armenia" 
(2  vols.,  Boston,  1833),  al.so  a  small  volume  of 
"Jlissionary  Sermons  and  Addresses."  In 
1833  he  endiarked  for  Syria,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Smith,  formerly  Sarah  Lanman  Hunting- 
ton, whose  brief  but  bright  missionary  career 
of  only  three  years  was  terminated  by  her  death 
at  Smyrna.  Seplember  30th,  1836.  In  1830  Mr. 
Smith  was  wrecked  on  the  coa.st  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  1837-38  and  18.52  he  was  the  com- 
panion and  coadjutor  of  Prof.  E.  Robinson  in 
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his  cxti'iisive  explorations  of  Pnk'stiiie.  "  R.v 
Ills  (•xpiTifiicc  IIS  ail  Oriental  travullur,  his  tact 
ill  cliciiiii.ir  iiit'oriiiaiiuM,  ami  his  iiitiinatL* 
kiiowledfrc  of  Aiahic  Uv  (•(iiiliibiitcd  largely  to 
the  aeciira<'y,  variety,  and  value  of  the  diseover- 
ies  of  Hibiieal  Geojinipliy  recorded  in  Dr. 
Kobinson's  celcliraled  '  Hcserirclies.' "  In  lHi58 
he  again  visited  I  lie  I'liiled  Slaus.  In  passing 
tliroiigli  Euroiie  he  prosecuted  incpiiries  con- 
cerning Arabic  topography,  and  otlier  details 
necessary  to  render  the  printing  esiablislmieiit 
as  coini>lete  as  possible.  During  iliis  visit  he 
travelled  extensively  in  tlii'  I  nilcd  Slates, 
speaking  and  prcMcliiiig  to  great  acreplance. 
He  returned  to  Beirut  widi  bis  second  wife, 
who  died  ill  a  yt  ar.  His  health  lieing  greatly 
inijiaired,  he  made  his  last  visit  to  the  I'liitei' 
States  in  184.").  With  health  restored  be  re- 
tnibarked  for  Syria  in  1847.  He  now  devoted 
himself  in  earliest  to  the  work  of  i)ic])iiriiig  a 
new  iriinslation  of  tlie  Bible  into  Arabic,  to 
which  he  bad  made  uM  his  plans  subservient. 
Intending  originally  to  be  connected  with  the 
press  lie  was  led  to  pursue  the  study  of  Arabic 
and  kindled  languages.  Among  bis  (pialilica- 
tioiis  for  a  iranslaioriis  well  as  editor  was  his  ripe 
scholarship.  His  learning  was  extensive  and 
accurate.  To  the  ancient  classics  lie  added  an 
ac(piaiiilaiiee  with  French,  Italian,  Germiin, 
and  Turkish.  With  the  Hebrew  he  was  veiy 
familiar,  and  the  Arabic,  the  most  dilliciilt  of 
all,  was  to  him  a  .second  vernacular.  Not  only 
dill  his  learning  tit  him  for  the  diflicult  office 
of  editor,  but  by  long  juactice  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  jirintiiig  in  all  its 
branches  he  aeiiuired  an  unusual  .skill  in  man  ■ 
a^'iiig  the  minute.st  details,  He  not  only  wrote 
hniiself  for  the  Arabic  press,  Imt  devoted  much 
time  and  labor  to  correcting  and  ])roperly 
editing  works  written  or  translated  liy  others. 
For  inanj'  years  he  carefully  read  the  iiroof- 
slieets  of  nearly  everything  that  went  thrcnigh 
the  mission  press,  lie  spent  also  much  time 
and  intense  labor  in  superintending  the  cutting, 
casting,  and  iierfecting  of  various  fonts  of  new 
type  made  from  models  which  be  had  himself 
drawn  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  This  work 
was  done  at  Leipsic  in  the  celebrated  establish- 
ment of  Taiielinitz.  After  eight  years  of  in- 
ince.ssant  toil  be  completed  the  tnmslatiou  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  Peiitiileucli,  the 
!Minor  Prophets  from  Hosea  to  Naliuni.  and 
the  greater  part  of  Isaiah.  The  ilegreedf  D.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Williams  (,'ollege 
in  IS'iO.  With  all  his  qualitications  for  tiie 
literary  department,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
work  of  translating.  Dr.  Smith  was  still  a  mis- 
sionary of  Christ,  entering  with  bis  whole  heart 
into  all  plans  for  the  spread  of  divine  tnitli. 
"By  diligent  effort  he  early  became  a  fluent 
S|)eaker  in  the  vernacular,  and  ever  after  it 
was  his  delight  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the 
family,  by  the  wayside,  and  in  ])iiblic  iissein- 
blies."  He  had  a  strong  desire  to  recover, 
and  had  prayed  often  iind  earnestly  that  be 
might  be  spared  to  complete  the  translation  of 
the  Bible.  But  (iod's  plans,  he  .saiil,  were  best, 
and  he  was  grateful  that  hi'  had  been  allowed 
to  labor  thirty  years  as  a  foreign  missionary. 
His  death  was  very  peaceful.  He  died  at 
Beirut,  .binuary  llth,  1857. 

His  work  was  taken  up  by  his  associate,  Rev. 
C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  D  I).,  and  carried  toitsconi- 
pletion  on  the  basis  furnished  by  Dr.  Smith,  and 
the  Arabic  Bible  is  today  one  of  the  finest 
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of  moniiinents  to  rrissionary  scholarship  (see 
article  Arabic  Version). 

Mlllitllfieltl,  a  town  in  Orange  Free  State, 
Southeast  Africa,  north  of  Bapatli,  northwest 
of  Aliwal,  North.  .Mission  station  of  the  Paris 
Evangelical  S(H'ieiy;  1  missionary,  KKI  comniii- 
nicaiils,  ilt)  scholars. 

Hlliyrim  (Turkish,  Ismir),  a  city  of  Turkey, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Snivnia.  about  21)0 
miles  southwest  of  t'onstantinople.  Popu- 
lation abiait  l,")i),0(ll),  of  whom  a  little  more 
than  half  lire  Turks  and  the  remainder  Greeks 
(4I),()(I(I),  Aniieiiians  (10,000),  Jews  (15,000), 
and  Euidpeaiis  The  climate  is  hot  and  trying, 
the  summer  being  very  opjircssive.  The  general 
apiiearance  of  the  city  from  the  sea  and  also 
from  the  Acropolis  is  very  attractive,  niiiiiy  of 
the  bouses,  especially  in  the  Clirislian  (piarters 
and  along  the  (imiy,  being  (  f  slciiie,  and  well 
built,  Asa  business  centre  Smyrna  has  grown 
rapidly  in  iiii|iortance,  esjiecially  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  twii  lines  of  railway  connecting 
it  with  the  interior  of  Asia  ]Minor.  Eui.ipeaii 
customs  and  intiiienee  have  also  been  largely 
predominant,  and  the  intimate  connection  of 
the  large  Greek  population  with  (Jrecce  and  the 
islands  of  the  vEgeaii,  has  helped  to  iiiiike  it  a 
centre  of  far  greater  commercial  activity  even 
than  Constanlinople.  It  has  also  derived  con- 
siderable importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  Turkish  city  where  the  fleets  of  Europe 
and  America  can  vi^it,  and  during  the  cooler 
jiiontbs  there  is  seldom  a  time  when  one  or 
more  war-ships  are  nut  anchored  in  the  road- 
stead. 

As  a  station  for  missionary  work  Smyrna  has 
been  prominent  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
interest  of  its  name  as  tlieliomeof  Polycarp,  and 
the  only  remaining  one  of  the  Seven  ('lurches 
addressed  by  the  Apostle  John,  naturally  drew 
attention  to  it;  but  even  more  was  probably 
due  to  tlie  fact  that  at  the  commencement  ("f 
the  present  century  it  was  the  only  city  of 
Turkey  that  was  really  open  to  missionaries,  and 
with  which  there  was  direct  coiiimuniciitiou 
from  European  and  American  seajiorts.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (((.v.)  early 
established  an  iigint  here,  and  the  first  mi.s- 
sionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F,  !M.  to  the  Levant 
were  located  here  (see  A.  13.  ('  F.  M.  and  Ar- 
menia). 

At  luesent  the  missionary  work  is  carried  on 
amonir  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  by  the 
AVestern  Turkey  Mission  of  the  A.  B.  (;.  F.  >l., 
with  8  ordiiined  missionaries  and  their  wives 
and  4  femiile  missionaries.  There  are  9  out- 
stations,  'JS  native  hel|iers,  3  churches,  and  1G2 
elmrcbineinbers.  There  is  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful girls'  boardiiig-.scliool  and  a  kindergar- 
ten cstablishinent. 

Work  among  the  Jews  is  carried  on  princi- 
pally by  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
with  1  ordained  and  1  medical  missionary,  1 
female  missioiiarv.  '»  schools,  1,S28  scholars 
(1,040  Jews,  098  Greeks,  etc.,  90  British);  2120 
coinmiiiiicants  (18  Jews,  107  British,  35  Greeks, 
etc  ). 

The  London  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christianity  among  the  Jews  also  have  a  mis- 
sionary and  2  colporteurs. 

The  Smyrna  Best  is  an  e.stablisliment  man- 
aged by  .some  English  ladies,  though  .started 
by  Miss  Maria  A.  West,  for  many  years 
a  mi.ssionarv  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F,  M.  in   Con- 
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stantinopk'  and  IInr|wol.  Its  piiiiu.'  ol)j('ft  is 
t.>  rcadi  tlie  sailors  of  dillirciit  iiatioiialilics 
timt  tliroug  tlif  port  of  Smynia,  and  aro 
easily  lud  asliay  by  the  liiinor-salooiis,  tliat 
ai'u  very  iiuniL'rous  A  ci'iitral  and  commodi- 
ous room  was  liiied  and  tittud  up  as  a  cafu 
and  rcadiiia-ioom.  CollVu.  loa,  chocolale,  cU'., 
Willi  iiilui  li;,'lil  rufieshiiR'iits,  wfif  .served; 
rcadiiii^-mallt  T  was  supplied  iu  the  form  of 
iicwspapi'is  and  periodicals;  and  in  the  evening 
then,'  was  a  i^ospel  service,  in  wliicli  Hinjrinj,' 
held  a  prominent  [ilaee.  Later  on  anollier 
room  also  was  Idred  for  Sal)l)atli  services.  An 
English  sfiilor  was  enn'a.ned  to  go  among  tli(! 
seamen,  and  every  si  earner  and  sailing-vessel 
was  visited  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the 
sailors  to  ''I'lie  Uesl."  While  atlenlion  was 
especially  given  to  the  sailors,  work  was  done 
for  all,  and  the  numbers  of  all  milionalitiesand 
every  condition  wlio  were  reached  was  very 
larg<'. 

One  of  the  most  intereslimr  developments  of 
missionary  work  has  been  the  formal  ion  and  the 
growlh  of  the  Greek  Evangelical  Alliance.  It 
originated  in  the  etl'ort  of  Hev.  Geo.  (jonstan- 
tine,  D.D.,  a  native  Greek,  educated  in  Amer- 
ica, to  place  the  work  among  the  Greeks  on  a 
linn  basis  of  self  support.  For  many  years 
work  for  that  people  had  seemed  almost  hope- 
less. The  Greek  s|)iril  seemed  anlagonislic  to 
Proleslantism,  anil  hostile  to  any  reform  in  the 
ehiirch  itself.  The  dislraclions  of.  a  seaport 
also  proved  great  obstacles,  and  there  seemed 
no  way  of  reaching  the  people.  Dr.  C'onstan- 
line  commenced  a  series  of  .sermons  in  the  hall 
connected  wilh  "  The  UesI,"  and  by  his  elo- 
(piencc  drew  large  erowils  A  profouiul  im- 
pression was  made,  and  Ihe  hieiarehy  saw  that 
ihi'V  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  ])ower.  _ 
The  volatile  nature  of  the  Greeks  rendered  it  ea.sy 
to  slir  a  lunuilt.  Threats  were  uttered,  stones 
were  thrown  at  Ihe  windows  of  the  hall,  and 
on  one  Sunday  a  mob  atlac''"d  the  jilace,  seek- 
ing especially  for  Dr.  ('oi.^ianline.  ><ot  tind- 
iiig  him,  they  turned  and  went  to  his  house, 
wliich  they  assaulled.  .Mrs.  ('(tnslantine,  il 
lovely  American  lady  in  feeble  health,  suc- 
c,eede(l  in  diawiug  Ihe  boll  to  the  iron  door, 
and  the  mob  was  forced  to  conlent  ilself 
with  what  damage  il  could  cll'eet  fiom  the 
sireel.  So  great  was  Ihe  shock  to  Airs. 
ConslMiitine  thai  she  never  recovered  from  it, 
bill  a  few  inoMlhs  later  died,  undoubtedly  from 
the  ellecis  of  the  lu.'rvoiis  strain  al  Ihal  lime. 

The  priests  soon  .saw  that  I  hey  had  overdone 
the  thing.  The  .\merieaii  consid  look  |irouipt 
measures,  and  the  result  was  a  greater  interest 
in  Christian  life  than  at  any  time  before.  The 
Alliance  grew  until  it  has  become  a  most 
jioleni  inllueiice,  not  only  in  Smyrna,  but  in 
inanv  oilier  Greek  <'ommunilies  of  Asia  Minor. 
(See'ariicle  A.  B.  C.  F,  .AL,  Westeru  Turkey 
Mission.) 

Miiou,  Bi'iijitiiiiii  Ciiil(>ii,  b.  Brewer 
:\[,iiiie,  I'.  S.  A.,  October 4lh,  ISIT;  graduated 
al  liow<|oin  (/'ollege  184(1,  and  I5aiigor  Tlieo- 
loiiiciil  Seminary  1840;  ordained  Seiitember 
2."ith,  18.-)1,  and  .sailed  November  I81I1,  1851,  a 
missionary  of  the  A  B.  ('.  F.  M.,  for  Microne- 
sia He  was  slalioned  at  Kusaie  and  Ebon. 
F  111  failure  of  liciddi  he  relurned  home  in 
18(i8,  re  embarked  in  18rL  In  18TT  his  health 
again  failed,  and  he  relurned  to  the  L'niled 
States.     "Among  a  people  sunk  in  the  lowest 


degradation,  isolated  from  the  world,  long  de- 
pendent for  all  communieatiou  with  liomo 
friends  on  the  yearly  visit  of  the  '  .Morning 
Slur,'  he  began  and  carried  forth  his  work 
with  unshaken  faith  in  the  promises  of  G(h1. 
H<'  lived  to  see  Christiau  (^ommunilies  estab- 
lished on  islands  that  had  been  the  habitations 
of  cruelly,  to  .see  men  that  had  been  the  dread 
of  the  hapless  mariners  cast  away  ou  the  coral 
reefs  thai  girded  their  island-homes,  the  hum- 
ble followers  of  Christ."  He  died  at  Brewer, 
Me.,  May  1st,  1880. 

Mocifty  for  Proiiiotiiitf  CIiriNliaii 
Hii<>\vlt'<l|;i*.  lleadquarlers:  Xorlhiunher- 
laiid  Avenue,  London,  W.  V.,  England. — This 
Six.'iely  is  the  oldest  organi/.alion  for  Chrisiiim 
work  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was 
founded  in  1<)98.  and  has  sinc(!  carried  on  its 
work  in  ever-widening  spheres  of  aelivity, 
and  with  ever-increasing  ('.vpeiKliturc  of  funds. 
Its  history  has  not  been  furnished  us,  and  the 
meagre  fads  which  can  be  gained  from  it.s 
leixu'l  must  suflice  instead  of  the  lengthj'  notice 
which  is  lis  due  both  on  account  of  its  age  and 
its  widespread  usefulness. 

Oi'f/ti niztifion.—'V\n;  Societj'  is  composed 
cf  persons  who  musi  of  necessity  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  .some  church  in 
full  (Mimmunion  with  it.  IS'ew  members  are 
received  on  recomiiiendation  of  the  existing 
members,  after  which  they  are  elected,  and  on 
]i.ayment  of  a  certain  annual  sum  are  entitled  to 
fuil  privileges.  I'ersons  who  make  subscrip- 
tions areentiiled  to  some  privileges  in  the  form 
of  receiving  books  and  tracts;  thus  Ihe  Society 
is  a  close,  sclf-per|)etuating  organization,  with 
intimate  connection  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, though  apparently  responsible  to  no  one 
except  its  own  elected  authorilics. 

Offkcni. —Ih'i-  .Majesty,  the  Queen  of  England, 
is  the  patron  of  the  Society.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  th(?  iiresident,  and  there  are 
numerous  vicepresidents,  comprising  mainly 
theotherarchbisiiopsaud  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England,  togelher  with  like  dignitaries  of 
any  church  in  full  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England,  who  may  be  members  of  tin;  Soci- 
ety. There  are  four  treasurers,  two  general 
secrelaries,  and  two  who  are  desigiialed  orga- 
nizing secretaries.  A  general  committee  of 
admiiiistralion  called  the  Standing  Coniiniltee, 
is  assisted  by  special  cominitlees.  such  as  the 
Commillee  (if  Finance,  of  P'oreign  'i'ranslalion, 
of  General  Literature, Ihe  Tract  Commiltee,  et(;. 

I'nder  one  broad  comiirehensive  lille,  the 
Society  conibines  the  work  of  many  deparl- 
nients,  each  of  which  might  well  be  the  work 
of  a  single  society.  In  its  endeavor  to  aid 
Clirisiian  work  of  any  kind  throughout  the 
world,  it  is: 

1.  TiiK    Bmi.i',    .VNM)    Pn,\Yi;i{-iio()iv    Sori- 

KTV  OK  TIIIO  ClltllCII  OF  KN(il..\NI).— In  lliis 
branch  of  the  work  is  included  the  producing 
and  circulating  of  these  books  or  portions  of 
them  not  only  in  England  but  throughout  the 
world.  The  publication  is  in  seven iy-liv(;  or 
more  dill'erent  languages.  By  grants  of  money 
or  books;  by  supplying  these  publications  at 
cost  (M-  less:  by  assisting  translation  and  publi- 
cation cominitlees  in  variou.s  foreign  lands,  the 
work  is  carried  on,  and  during  the  year  1889-90 
over  00l),000  books  or  portions  liave  been  circu- 
lated. 

2.  A  Tract  and  Pure  Literature  Society. 
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— It  pnxliici'H  itiiil  (•irculati.'s  (iislinctively  rclij;- 
lous  works,  logctliiT  Willi  works  liy  iibli'  wrili'is, 
on  scieiKf,  liisiory,  niul  gi'iicnil  litcnilmt', 
including  ticlion  of  a  |)iiic  and  elt'vating  clniiai:- 
ter.  In  coniiL'clion  with  this  lirancli  of  tlie 
work,  giaiiis  of  books  arc  niiule  to  cliurclu's, 
riadiiiij;  rooms,  missions  of  every  kind,  deserv- 
ing i^eamen,  sailors,  etc. 

3.  A  lIoMKCiinifii  .Missio.N  and  Knur  ation 
SociKTY. — In  addition  to  llie  general  Home 
^lissionary  work  carried  on  along  lluUines  al- 
ready nieniioned,  there  are  the  following  dis- 
tinelive  objects  of  its  care: 

(a)  A  college  (St.  Kalherine's)  lit  Totteiihain, 
Kngland,  w  liere  school  niislresses  are  trained. 
It,  has  a  capacity  for  100.  willi  the  highest 
records  for  any  such  instil  lit  ion  in  England, 
lb)  A  training  collegia  for  lay-workers  was 
founded  and  is  mainlained  in  the  east  of  Lon- 
don, (e)  .^loney  is  given  towards  the  building 
mnl  litting  up'  of  church  inslilutes,  and  llie 
building  ami  renting  of  Sunday-schools,  to 
gether  with  other  purposes  in  connection  witli 
i-hurch  education,  such  us  the  providing  of  lec- 
turers on  cliuich  history,  the  preparation  of  lec- 
tures and  inagiclanlern  .slides,  to  be  rented  out 
lit  low  rates  to  churches  or  districts  desiring  such 
means  of  educniiiig  ilie  masses,  and  many  other 
plaiisalong  the  same  general  lines. 

4.  A  FouKuiN  AND  Colonial  ^Missionary 
^ociKTY.— This  work  is  accomplished  in  var- 
ious particular  ways: 

(a)  Churches,  chapels,  missioii-nxnns  are 
built  or  aided  in  being  built  in  Ihe  dioceses  of 
the  church  Ihe  world  over.  Over  £7,000  were 
granted  for  this  work  during  the  year  1880-90. 
(b)  Xative  clergy  and  lay  mission  agents  are 
taken  under  its  care  and  trained  for  tliiir  future 
work.  During  the  year  21)  such  students  were 
in  training  for  holy  orders,  and  (18  for  lay  work, 
^c)  Medical  missions  are  maintained  or  estab- 
lished, and  medical  missionaries,  bolh  men  and 
women,  are  trained  for  the  work.  'Ihe  sum 
t'xpend<;d  for  this  purpose  during  Ihe  year  was 
£500.  (d)  Hishops  and  clergy  are  endowed. 
For  this  object  ,t'500  were  s|)ent  during  the 
year,  (e)  As  mentioned  above.  Bible  translation 
and  other  work  of  similar  character  has  been 
tiided,  and  books  of  many  varieties  have  been 
tlonated  or  the  work  of  i)ui)lieation  assisted.  In 
eonnectioii  with  this  work,  the  'rraiislation 
Coininittee  is  assi>led  by  vernacular  sub-com- 
miltees  in  .Madras  ('rainil  and  Telugu),  Punjab 
Sind,  Bombay,  and  Ciileutta.  Deiuils  tor  Ihc 
Society's  publications  have  been  established  at 
25  places  on  Ihe  continent  of  Europe. 

5.  E.miohants'  Si-inrnAi,  Aid  Socikty. — 
An  important  and  in  some  respects  uni(iue 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  Society  is  the  care 
which  it  exercisesover  Ihe  many  einigrants  who 
annually  leave  the  .'^hores  of  Great  Britain  for 
other  lands.  These eniigranls  are  watched  over 
both  spiritually  and  temporally  in  the  following 
ways; 

Chajjlains  attend  them  on  their  departure, 
and  letters  are  given  to  ihe  Society's  representa- 
tives in  foreign  lands  who  meet  the  emigrants 
on  their  arrival,  often  give  them  subslantial  aid 
in  locating  in  their  ni'W  homes,  besides  prolect- 
inglheni  from  the  wiles  of  those  who  are  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  their  ignorance  and 
«tmngencss.  In  many  cases  chaplains  are  de- 
puted to  accompany  a  shipload  of  emigrants, 
iind  a  matron  is  .sent  to  look  after  Ihe  single 
ivomen.    Duriug  the  voyage— a  long  one  wlieu 


Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  South  America  is  I  he 
objective  point — the  gospel  is  preached,  church 
onliimuces  are  administered,  and  the  w  eary  davs 
whiled  away  by  lecluies  which  deal  with  the 
country  of  their  destination,  in  regard  lo  which 
many  of  Ihe  emigrants  are  sadly  ignorant.  At 
the  principal  cities,  especiallv  the  ))orls  of  the 
United  States,  the  Society  lias  its  representa- 
tives, who  meet  the  einigrants  on  arrival  wlielher 
they  bear  letters  of  reeommendalion  or  not;  and 
in  Canada,  Tusmaiiia,  Australia,  Soiilli  Africa, 
Smith  America,  and  Mew  Zealand  the  emigrant 
receives  like  alicntion. 

These,  brielly  staled,  are  the  various  branches 
of  Ihe  impiiriani  work  of  the  Soeictv.  During 
Ihe  year  188!)-i)0  the  total  value  of' Ihe  grant's 
mad'e  to  these  various  objects,  partly  in  books, 
was  i;4;.',;i97.  To  meet  this  expemlilure,  the 
Socii'ly  depends  on  its  annual  snbscriplions,  on 
donations,  and  legacies,  from  all  of  which 
sources  its  income  during  the  year  menlioned 
anionnled  to  .t'44,'J15. 

^iorii'l)  Tor  llir  Pro|»ai;alioii  of  llic 
4>«>!«|>t>l  iii  ForoiKii  I'itrlN.  Ileadciuarlers, 
Swiely'sOtHie,  10  Delaliay  Sireel, Westminster, 
London,  England. — TheSocielv  forlhePiopaga- 
tion  of  Ihe  Go.six-I  in  Foreign  Paris  received  its 
first  charter  in  1701  from  King  William  I II.,  upon 
application  of  Archbishop  Tenison,  one  of  a 
committee  HpjKjiiited  by  the  Lower  House  of  Ihe 
Convocation  of  (.'aiiterbury  to  consiiler  wliat  was 
to  be  done  for  "  The  Promotion  of  the  Christian 
Eeligion  in  the  Plantations  and  Colonies  lieyoml 
the  Seas."  The  Society,  as  incorporated  by  Ihe 
king,  consisted  of  nineiy-six  members,  the  char- 
ter providing  that  the  two  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Ely,  the  Lord  Almoner,  the  Deans  of  St  Paul's 
and  of  Westminster,  the  Archdeacon  of  London, 
and  the  two  IJegius  and  the  two  Margarit  Pro- 
fessors of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
should  always  belong  to  Ihe  Society,  which  was 
founded  for  the  "receiving,  managing,  and  dis- 
I)ensiiig  of  fuials  contribuied  for  Ihe  religious 
instruction  of  Ihe  (|ueen's  subjects  beyond  Ihe 
seas ;  for  the  maintenance  of  clergymen  in  the 
plantations,  colonies,  and  factories  of  Great 
Britain,  and  lor  the  proimgaiion  of  the  gospel 
ill  those  parts."  Work  was  comir.eiicid  at  once 
among  selllements;  of  English  people  engaged 
in  trade  in  ^loscow  and  Archangel,  and  was 
rapidly  ( xlended  lo  North  America,  the  West 
Imiies,  and  other  colonies;  but  Ihe  Society  diil 
not  become  a  distinctly  missionary  aiiency  uniil 
1821. 

I.N'HiA  had  been  opened  to  Ihc  gospel  in 
181:!,  and  in  1818  the  S.  P.  G.  unddtook  the 
foundation  of  a  .Missionary  College  at  Calcutta. 
Its  funds  being  iilidgidto  colonial  mi-^sidiis 
already  existing,  vigorous  eft'orls  were  made  to 
increase  its  income,  and  a  memorial  was  ad- 
dressed lo  the  Prince  Regent,  piiiying  that  a 
royal  letter,  aiithori/.ii'g  a  general  eolleclion, 
might  as,  in  former  limes,  1h'  issued.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  this  letter,  amounting  to  £45,747, 
were  devoted  to  Ihe  Missionary  College,  which 
was  designid  lo  meet  not  only  the  present  wants 
of  the  mission,  but  also  all  Ihe  requirements  of 
a  growing  church.  The  plan  combined  chapel, 
hall,  library,  and  printing-press;  and  in.struction 
was  lo  be  given  in  Ihe  principal  Innguages  and 
dialects  of  India,  as  well  as  in  (he  sacred  and 
classical  languages.  The  original  object  of  the 
college  was  the  education  of  native  East  Indian 
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and  European  young  nicii  for  tlic  service  of  the 
church;  but  some  years  after  its  foundation  it 
vvas  enlarged  for  the  reception  of  law-students. 
The  practical  working  of  the  college  was  in 
many  respects  unsatisfactory;  nevertheless,  with- 
in a  few  years  missions,  in  charge  of  the  college 
graduates,  were  established  in  some  of  the  larger 
villages  south  of  Calcutta.  Among  the  tiist  were 
Tdllygunge,  llowrah,  and  Harripur.  The.so 
mis-;i( ins,  before  many  yeaw  had  passed, extended 
over  an  area  of  40  miles  north  to  .south,  bv 
from  Vi  to  20  east  to  west,  embracing  1 13  vil- 
lagt"^,  with  2(J  ciripels  and  7  schools,  The  col- 
lege is  regarded  as  the  key  of  missions  of  Ben- 
gal, antl  the  present  reports  show  ihnt  after  a 
long  series  of  di.sappointmenis  and  failures  it  is 
at  last  fulHIIing  llie  puriwses  for  which  Bishop 
Middleton  (first  Bishop  of  Calcutta)  founded  it. 
It  is  not  oidy  doing  its  proper  work  by  training 
and  sending  forth  students  re|)re.senting  eight 
distinct  racis,  but  has  evidently  become  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  education  of  Bengal,  and 
also  of  such  evangelistic  work  as  is  being  carried 
on  in  its  immediate  locality. 

In  1841  a  mission  was  commenced  at  Cawn- 
pur,  and  in  isrjj  the  Delhi  >Iission  was  es- 
tablished; both  suffered  severely  in  the  .Mutiny 
in  1857,  and  the  latter  was  entirely  swep't 
away,  but  was  recommenced  in  1800,  and 
la  1877  wa?  given  fresh  life  by  an  organ- 
ized effort  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
niiintain  u  body  of  men  who  should  live  and 
lalior  together  in  some  Indian  city.  Delhi  was 
cliosL'ii  for  this  venture,  the  S.  P.  G.  becoming 
respons'blo  for  the  larger  part  of  the  mainte- 
nanceof  theCainbridgc3  contingent.  In  1801)  the 
Chutia  Xagpur  .Mission  of  Pastor  Go.ssner  was 
transferred,  with  its  17,000  Kol  converts,  to  the 
S.  P  G.  The  district  within  the  spliere  of  this 
missiiin  comprised  UOO  villages,  divided  into  ;i5 
circles,  in  each  of  wliich  a  reader  was  placed, 
v/ho  read  prayers,  instructed  inquirers,  and  was 
visited  periodically  by  the  chief  missionary. 

In  18"20  the  work  whicli  had  hitherto  been 
carried  on  in  JLulras  by  the  Christian  Knowl- 
edge Society,  was  undertaken  by  the  8.  P.  G., 
which  in  1815  constituted  .Madras  a  bishopric, 
comprising  three  circles — (1)  Madras  itself,  with 
a  few  isolated  stations  and  the  missions  in  the 
Telugu  country  and  Hyderabad  ;  (2)  Tanjore 
and  Trichino|X)li,  including  the  various  stations 
connected  with  theiu,  together  with  Cudilalore; 
and  (3)  Tinnevelli  and  lianuiad. 

The  coiniection  of  the  Society  with  Bombay 
(1830)  was  until  recent  years  very  slight.  In 
1869,  when  Bishop  Douj;ias  arrived  at  fiombay, 
he  found  that  the  entire  missionary  staff  was 
laborinj  in  the  citj'  itself  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  He  proposed  to  ■ommence  a 
chain  of  mission  stations,  of  which  Pootia, 
Kolhapur,  and  Abmadnagnr  should  be  the  chief. 
This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  work  has 
become  so  great  that  "  Ahmadnagar  itself  could 
absorl)  all  the  S.  P.  G.  staff  in  the  diocese." 

Burma  was  entered  in  1859;  the  See  of  Ran- 
goon now  includes  work  in  (1)  the  city  of 
Rangoon,  with  St.  John's  College  (which'  has 
030  scholars),  and  the  training  in.stitution  at 
Keminendine  ;  (3)  the  general  work  of  the  mis- 
sionariiS  at  Moulmein,  with  a  considerable  Ta- 
mil Mission  ;  (3)  Toungoo,  amonct  the  Karens  ; 
and  (4)  in  Upper  Burma,  at  Mandalay  and 
iShwevbo.  The  work  in  Burma  ha"  always 
l)een  largely  educational,  but  among  the  Karens 
is  also  distinctly  evangelistic. 


The  Society  c(annienced  work  in  Ceylon 
in  1^38,  and  late  reports  from  CoIoTnbo  speak 
of  great  mis.sionaiy  activity,  \.hich  has  nai.sed 
the  Buddhist  priest's  from  their  usual  lethargy 
into  violent  opposition. 

The  work  of  the  <lioceso  of  Singapore,  Sara- 
wak, aial  Labuan  falls  into  several  <livisioiis; 
Singapore  itself,  the  care  of  English  congrega- 
tions, and  the  heathen  in  the  scattered  portions 
of  the  Straits  bcttlements;  and  the  nii.-sions  in 
Borneo,  including  new  work  in  the  teirilory  of 
tlie  North  Borneo  Cduipany. 

Jap.\n. — The  mi.ssioii  to  Japan  was  com- 
menced in  1873,  and  the  North  China  Jlission 
in  1874;  in  the  former  the  nd.ssionary  force  has 
been  increased  from  two  to  six,  and  from  Osaka, 
Tokyo,  and  K\nnanu)lo  the  work  is  iirogressing 
with"  encouraging  ra]iidity.  In  Cbiiai,  work  is 
carried  on  in  Chcfoo,  Peknig,  and  VungCliaiig, 
and  a  mission  to  Korea  was  undertaken  in  lbH9. 

Akuka. — The  work  of  the  S.  P.  G.  iu  South 
Africa  was  begun  in  iHiiO,  when  a  chaplain  was 
.sent  to  Cape  Town:  it  now  comprises  the  dio- 
ceses of  Cape  Town,  Graham's  Town,  St.  John's, 
Zululand,  .Marit/burg,  Blocmfontein,  Pretoria, 
and  St.  Helena.  In  aildilion  to  i>astoral  la- 
bors f(a'  English  colonists,  nuich  niis.-ionary 
work  is  carried  on  among  the  native  trilas.  and 
the  Katir  and  other  ((inverts are  now  nnndiercd 
by  thousands,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  of  a 
native  nnnistiv  fund  supported  entirely  by 
themselves.  .Nlucli  attention  is  given  to  s("ho()l 
and  industrial  work  iii  the  South  African  sta- 
tions, and  llv(!  branches  of  industry  arc  regu- 
larly taught;  in  tlie  boys'  dcparlinent,  carpen- 
try, wagon-nud<ing,  bliicksniithing,  tiiismith- 
ing,  aiul  gardening,  wliih^  the  girls  me  in- 
structed in  the  usual  branches  of  household 
work.  The  Bishop  of  St.  .lohn's  lias  asked  per- 
mission of  the  Society  to  begin  work  in  Pondo- 
land,  occupying  'aie  (juarter  ol  his  diocese,  but 
([into  niievangeli/cil.  The  Pondowise  are  the 
least  civilized  of  tlie  native  ra/  es,  and  all  work 
liitberto  attempt((l  among  them  has  bc(n  >in- 
mcee.ssful.  'I'be  diocese  of  ^lauritins  inchides 
nut  only  that  island,  but  its  many  small  de- 
licndencics,  embracing  Diego,  Garcia,  Bodri- 
gues,  the  Seychelles  Archipelago,  and  many 
fiinall  islands  of  the  Indian  defan.  'I'lie  popu-. 
lalion  of  these  islands  is  about  37(i,("W,  of  whom 
a  largo  proportion  are  Creoles,  ((.olies  from  In- 
dia, and  children  of  libeiated  slaves. 

'i'be  S.  P.  G.  commenced  work  in  Jladaga^- 
cnr  in  1804,  and  obtained  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop  to  lead  the  missions  in  1874  The  pres- 
ent rejiorts  show  reasons  for  encouragement  in 
the  various  stations.  The  'West  Indian  !Mis>ion 
to  the  Pongas  (on  the  wcsieni  coast  of  Afiidi, 
has  for  seveial  y(ars  been  assisted  bv  the 
S.  P.  G. 

ArsTn.\Li.\,  entered  in  1795,  shows  the  re- 
sult of  the  Society's  labors  in  twelve  dioceses, 
ten  of  which  arc  now  independent  of  aid,  and 
are  co-operating  with  the  S.  P.  G.  in  opening  a 
mission  to  New  Guinea. 

TiiK  Nkw  Zkaland  IMissioN  was  com- 
menced in  1837.  The  single  Pee  of  New  Zea- 
land has  now  grown  into  si.\,  all  of  which  are 
independent  of  Jjigland. 

From  1853  until  1880  the  Society  contributed 
annually  to  the  !Melauesiau  31issi(")n,  and  u|ion 
the  death  of  Bishop  Pntteson  iiiised  A.'7,(i()0 
for  the  perpetuation  of  his  memory.  This  sum 
was  devoted  to  the  erection  of'  a  memorial 
church  on  Norfolk  Island,  to  the  building  of 
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the  inissioimrvHliip,  the  "Southern  Cross," and 
tu  tlie  ciiiliiwiiuMit  (if  \\u'.  iiiissidii. 

The  S.  I'.  G.  now  assists  in  ilic  inaiiileiianco 
()(  cU'rfiyincii  in  Fiji,  iu  Norfolli  Island,  and  iu 
tho  Sandwich  Ishiiuis. 

Nociet)'  or  Talilli  ImIhii«Im  arc  a  irioii)) 
ill  tlie  South  I'licitic,  between  liitiliiile  Hi  and 
18  soutli,  and  h>n!,'iliidc  MM  to  \'>'t  west. 
Tliere  are  IU  isliiuds  and  several  small  islets, 
divided  by  a  eliiuinel,  (iO  miles  wide,  info  two 
!j;ron|>s,  orij;inally  called  tlie  Georgian  NlmaU 
and  the  Society  Islands.  The  principal  isiiinds 
aie  Tahiti,  Moorea  or  I^imeo,  Titiaroa,  .Meetia, 
Uaratea,  Tiilniai,  Moru,  lluahine,  Tahaa,  and 
Hoia-iioia.  Tahiti,  by  far  llu^  larijesl  of  lliesi! 
islimds,  has  an  area  of  412  scpiare  miles.  .Moorea 
lias  M  siiuaie  miles  Thi^  tceiieral  physical 
eliara('teristics  are  the  same  for  nearly  (ivery 
one  of  the  jfroiip.  There  is  ii  mounlaiiions 
interior,  with  low,  rich  plains  slopin;;  down  to 
the  coast.  Coral  reefs  snridund  them.  The 
water-supply  is  abundant,  tropical  fruits  and 
vegetables  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  a 
.salubrious,  temperate  climate  is  universal.  The 
natives  belong  to  the  .Malay  race,  and  re- 
seinblo  the  Manpiesans  and  RaroloMgans  in  ap- 
pearance, but  dill'er  greatly  from  iIumii  in 
their  customs.  The  dialect  is  one  (tf  the  softest 
languages  in  Oceanica.  Agriculiiire  is  in  a 
rather  bai'kward  stale,  e.\cept  in  Tahiti  and 
Moorea,  where  7,00(1  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
producing  cotton,  sug.ir,  and  colfee.  'I'be  popu 
lation  of  Tahiti  is  lU-()0,  of  Mocava  1,000,  with 
perhaps  12,000  inhabitants  in  all  the  other  isl- 
ands. The  chief  town  and  iiorl  is  Papeete,  iu 
Tahiti. 

The  Society  Islands,  togetlier  with  the  Mar- 
(piesas,  Tiianiotu,  Gainbier,  Tubuai,  the  island 
of  Hapa,  the  Wallis  or  Uea,  and  Howe  Islands, 
form  what  is  called  the  French  E.stablishment 
in  Oceania,  under  the  control  of  a  Commandant- 
General,  who  resides  in  Tahiti.  Tahiti  was 
talten  possession  of  in  1844,  and  the  various 
oilier  islands  were  gradually  encroaelied  upon 
by  the  French,  until  in  1880  they  became 
tVench  po.s,ses.sions. 

uVmioiis  ill  llu'.  Society  Manda. — In  1797  the 
L.  M.  8.  sent  out  its  missionary  ship  "  Duff," 
and  tho  uiissiouaries  arrived  at  Tahiti  in  March 
of  that  year.  Prom  that  time  until  the  French 
occupation  in  1844  great  success  attended  the 
laboi"s  of  the  missionaries,  whose  inlluenceover 
tho  converted  islanders  was  exerted  for  their 
be.st  temporal  and  .spiritual  gtHid.  In  1818,  the 
anniversary  of  the  L.  ,M.  S.,  the  Chiisiiaii  king 
Pomare  originated  and  formed  a  Tahitian  .Mis- 
sionary Society.  In  183!),  just  iirevious  to  the 
introduction  of  the  French  i'rotectorate,  tliefol- 
lowing  testimony  to  the  good  effects  of  mission- 
ary labor  was  given  by  the  captain  of  a  whaling 
vessel:  "  This  is  the  most  {■ivili/.ed  jdace  that  I 
have  been  at  in  the  South  Seas.  It  is  governed 
by  a  dignitied  young  lady,  about  'iTt  years  of 
ago.  They  have  a  good  code  of  laws,  and  no 
li(pior3  are  allowed  to  be  landed  on  the  island. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  sights  the  eye 
can  witness  on  a  Sunday  to  see  in  their  church, 
which  holds  about  5,000,  the  (picen,  near  the 
pulpit,  with  all  her  subjects  arouiKl  her,  de- 
cently apparelled,  and  iu  seemingly  pure  de- 
votion." With  the  institution  of  the  French 
Protectorate  the  lioodgates  of  ini(iuity  were 
opened.  The  people  were  corrupted  by  the 
combined  Influence  of  rumsellers   and   other 


foreigners.  The  L.  M.  S.  Mission  was  embar- 
rassed and  broken  up,  and  withdrew  from  Ta- 
hiti and  .Moorea  in  1852.  At  that  time  there; 
were  1S(0  church-niembers  in  those  two  islands. 
Hiiahine  was  first  reacbid  by  the  missionaries 
in  1808,  anil  the  historv  of  the  mission  liieic  is 
similar  to  that  of  'I'ahiti  and  .Moorea,  Tin' inl- 
ands were  practicallv  Christiani/ed,  missionary 
societies  were  organi/.ed,  and  in  1H5,!  there  were 
'Jti'i  churchiiienihers  in  lluahine,  Karatea.  lima- 
liora,  and  .Maupili.  Since  llu;  French  oeciipa 
lion  of  the  islands  the  work  in  Tahi'i  and 
iMoorea  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Paris 
Evangelical  Society,  which  has  ccntiiund  the 
gowl  work  done  by  the  L.  M.  S.  in  the  f.ice  of 
two  great  dilllc:ii flics — "the  tralllc  in  liipiors 
and  tin;  Itomish  I'ropaganda"  (Itcporl  of  188!>i. 
The  report  of  1880  slates  that  Iheir  pari-liiiTiiers 
show  profound  attachment  to  the  Wonl  of  (ioil. 
there  is  a  general  celebration  of  the  Salibalb, 
iuid  a  pmclice  of  liberal  Christianity.  Tahiti  is 
divided  into  two  seclioiis— North  and  South. 
In  the  former,  which  includes  the  town  of 
Papeete,  there  are  nine  other  missionary  ^lalions, 
which  are  under  the  care  of  a  native  pallor, 
with  1,003  conimunicants  and  over  a  ilidii^and 
scliolais.  In  the  southern  division  are  .Mnliea 
and  seven  other  stations,  each  wilh  a  iiaiivc 
pastor,  with  (iOO  church-members  and  about 
500  .school-children,  all  under  the  supervision 
of  three  European  missionaries,  two  lesidinu'  at 
Papeete  and  oik;  al  .Maliea.  In  .Moorea  there 
are  4  stations,  with  1  missionary,  3  nalive  |)as- 
tors,  3(10  church-members,  and  3'HI  sehool- 
children.  A  missionary  was seni  out  in  Ih.ms  to 
liaralea  to  lake  the  iilace  of  the  sole  remaining 
missionary  of  the  L.  M.  S.,  who  died  before 
his  successor  arrived.  The  people  of  that  island, 
however,  liav(;  utterly  refused  to  hav(;  anything 
to  do  with  a  French  missionary,  and  the  people 
of  lluahine  seem  determined  to  resist  IIk'  Fieuch 
and  to  provoke  a  coiitlict.  The  missionary  of 
the  L.  .M.  S.  remained  on  lluahine  during  is89 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  utter  wreck  of  Chris- 
tian work,  until  the  Christians  were  reaily  1o 
accept  the  new  condition  of  things.  Ijom-Moia 
and  .Maupiti  have  each  one  native  ordained 
pastor  under  the  L.  JI.  S. 

M<»liU(;piir,  a  town  in  Central  Provinces, 
India,  on  the  high-road  from  Bombay,  3(1  miles 
east  of  Iloshangabad,  73  miles  east  northeast 
of  Mandla.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  In- 
dian Peninstil.a  Itailroaii.  but  is  a  )dace  of  small 
importance,  commercially  or  generally.  Popu- 
lation, 7,0','7,  Hindus,  Moslems,  Kabirpaniuis, 
Christians,  Jains,  Parsis,  non-Hiudu  aboiiMines. 
Mission  station  of  Friends'  Foreign  ^Missionary 
Society;  1  missionary  luid  wife,  30  scholars. 

Solomon  ImIhikIm,  a  group  in  the  South 
Pacilic,  consisting  of  a  double  chain  ('.Mending 
from  northwest  to  southeasl,  lietw(cn  5  and 
10"  ,54'  south  latitiah',  and  154°  40'  and  Wi  30' 
ca.st  longitude.  They  were  first  discovered  in 
1507,  but  as  yet  have  not  been  explored  to  any 
great  extent.  Since  1880  ihe  northerly  part  of 
the  group,  including  the  islandsof  Uougainville, 
Choisenl,  Isabel  or  Maliaga,  togetlier  with 
various  smaller  islands,  with  a  total  area  of 
57,000  sijuare  miles,  has  been  seized  by  Ger- 
many. The  population  of  this  part  is  esriniated 
at  80,000.  The  principal  other  islands  are  San 
Christoval,  Guadalcanal,  and  Malanfa.  The 
( linmteisdamp;unheallliyon  the  coasts,  though 
the  highlands  are  probably  more  salubrious. 
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'I'lic  unlives  belong  Id  llic  Meliineskiii  nice,  Mid 
tlic  lungimire  is  of  MeliiiieKiiiii  lv|ie,  with  iiiaiiy 
(liiileels.  ((f  their  religion,  Imlnis,  iiiiil  eusloliis 
lillle  is  known,  lliougii  Iliey  resenitile  llie  oilier 
.Melanesiiins  in  most  things,  imil  are  known  to 
he  eiiiinihiils  to  some  extent.  .Mission  work  is 
earrleil  on  in  these  isliinils  liy  the  Melunesiaii 
Mission  (q.v.). 

N<»iii(>i'Nt'l,  IOiinI,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony, 
Africa,  HO  miles  northwest  of  Oraiianistown. 
Population,  2,~'IU.  .Mission  station  of  the 
United  I'resliyterian  Chiireh  of  Scotland  (IH(ii)); 
1  iiiissiiinary,  (>  oiit-slations,  lO'J  chiirch-niem- 
hers,  (i(J  Safiliath  seliolars. 

M«»iii(>rville,  a  town  in  Kast  (irii|ualaii(l, 
Transkei,  South  .\frica.  ISO  miles  from  Inihila. 
Climale,  suli-tropical.  I'opiilation,  Kalirs,  Fin- 
goes,  Poiidoinisis,  and  (Junliiis.  Ijaiiiriiage, 
Biinlii  and  Kiillr.  J{elii,'ion,  felichism  and 
lieatheii  siiperslilioiis.  .Mission  station  of  the 
Frei^  Church  of  Scotland  (18S1);  1  missionary 
and    wife,    !i()    native  helpers,    14   oiil-stations, 

1  ihiireli,  iilT  <lnircliiiieniliers,  C  schools. 

Koiiapiir,  a  town  in  India,  in  the  Honihay 
district,  not  far  from  D.ipoli.  Race,  .Maratha. 
Jlission  station  of  the  S.  1'.  (i.;    1  missionary, 

2  schools,  IIU  sciiolar.s,  57  ehurch-nieinliers. 

f>i<»ii«»rii,  II  largo  town  in  llerniosillo,  north- 
west .Mexico.  Climate,  tropical.  I'opiilation, 
10,1)0(1,  Mexicans,  Indians.  l,aiiguage.  Spiiiiish. 
Heligion.  lioinan  Catholic.  Natives  degraded, 
poor.  .Mission  station  of  the  A,  15.  C.  F.  .M. 
(ISHfi);  1  niissionaiy  and  wife,  !!  out-stations, 
1  church,  15  cliiiiTh-iueinber.s,  1  school,  13 
scholars. 

HoiKlaii,    IliNlnrirnl    MkoKii    or.— 

Taken  in  its  liroader  dimension.s,  or  lis  spoken  of 
by  the  Arabsiiiicl  earlier  European  geograjihers, 
togellKM-  with  the  additions  claimed  by  Egy|i- 
tiiin  ruler.s  in  late  years,  Ueled-es-Soudan,  or 
the  "Counlry  of  tlie  Blacks, "  extends  from 
west  to  east  along  the  southern  border  of  the 
Great  Desert,  from  the  Atlantic  iiiul  Sonegani- 
bia  to  the  Ued  Sea  and  Aliyssiiiia,  and  south- 
ward from  the  Desert  lo  Upper  Giiineii  on  the 
west,  and  to  the  eiiuatoiial  and  lake  regions  on 
the  east,  being  some  ;{,riOO  miles  in  leiiglh  innn 
west  to  east,  and  in  its  broiuhtr  parts  on  the 
east  sinne  1,000  in  width,  and  eoni|irisiiig  ii 
l>()pulation  estimated  at  50,0^1,000.  Il  is  thus 
almost  a  fourth  of  Africa,  both  in  extent  of 
country  and  In  the  number  of  its  inliMbilanls. 
I5ut  Eastern  or  Egy|)liaii  SoiidMii,  to  which  the 
eyes  of  the  world  have  been  chietly  turned  the 
last  few  years,  and  which  will  attract  yet 
greater  attention  in  the  near  future,  lies  along 
each  side  of  the  Nile  from  Assouan  or  the  first 
cataract  lo  tlu!  eipiator,  and,  according  to  some, 
even  beyond,  some  l.OOO  miles  or  more  from 
north  to  south,  while  its  width,  from  Masso- 
wali  on  the  lU'd  Sea  to  the  western  limits  of 
Darfur,  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred 
miles.  It  thus  comprises  the  iirovinces  of 
Nubia,  Dongola,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  Darfur, 
th(^  ilislrict-s  watered  by  the  15alir-cl  Glm/elle 
and  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  the  lands  of  the  Diiika, 
Shilluk,  and  of  others  in  the  fjiike  region  on  the 
C(liiator.  The  extensive  additions  which  the 
dislingiii.shcd  viceroy  of  Egypt.  .Mehemet  Ali, 
made,  more  than  half  a  century  since,  included 
all  the  counliy  on  the  Hlue  and  While  Nilcs, 
for  great  distances  east  and  west  of  them,  and 


for  several  degrees  south  ,of  the  npialor;  and  in 
after  years  his  grandson,  iMiiail.  the  lirsl 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  ilaiined  that  he  had  a  right 
lo  extend  his  borders  as  far  as  the  .liiba  Uiver 
on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Khartoum,  the  capital 
of  this  vast  region,  is  situated  at  the  jiini  linn  of 
the  two  Nilcs,  Hlue  and  While;  and  Siiakim, 
on  the  Ued  Sea,  is  its  chief  seaport. 

This  section  of  Africa  is  cbiclly  iidiabiti  d  by 
Iwodistinet  rices.  From  thceleveiilh  dciriee  (if 
latitude  norliiwaid.  the  people  arc  almost  w  holly 
Arab  in  ll'iiidiii;in.  Tlii'v  are  chielly  nomads, 
and  all'  professedly  .Mc.hammedaii,  Ueini;  ex- 
ceedini'iy  emotional  and  siiperslitiiais,  they 
have  I'lie  greatest  regard  for  their  faUiis  or  spir- 
itie.l  guides,  ascribe  lo  them  a  kind  of  super- 
natural power,  and  veiierale  them  mIiiiosI  more 
than  they  do  the  I'lophet  himself,  'riicioiin- 
Iry  south  of  the  el  ■enlh  degree  of  latitude  is 
)ieopled  by  Negroes,  cliielly  of  a  sedciilary  anil 
agricultural  mode  of  life,  who,  while  cImssciI  as 
.Mohammedans,  are  in  nality  pagans.  The  min- 
gling of  Arab  and  Negro  blood  has  |iro(liiced  a 
third  hybrid,  Arab-speaking,  class,  who  are 
found  in  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  Soudan, 
especially  in  Darfur.  A  small  yet  very  distinct 
race,  said  lo  have  descended  from  the  ancient 
Nubians,  is  found  in  the  northern  province  of 
Darsola;  and  lietwccn  the  Nile  and  the  Ued 
Sea,  not  far  from  Siiakim,  there  is  still  iiiioIIkm' 
distinct  ami  ancient  tribe,  whospeaka  language 
of  their  own. 

Inlil  the  middle  of  the  7lh  century  IIk- 
)iresent  Soudan  was  under  native  rule,  wliili^ 
iOgypt  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Uomaiis.  But 
in  ii;iS  the  Saracens,  led  by  the  famous  warrior 
Aiiirou,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  cidipli  Omar, 
began  lo  invadi^  Egypt,  and  soon  sulijugaled  il. 
The  Copts  agreed  to  pay  tribute  lo  tlie  Caliph, 
and  the  whole  of  Egj'pt  as  far  south  as  Sycne, 
the  present  Assmmn,  was  made  a  pr{jvince  of 
the  caliphate.  For  about  five  hundred  years 
Egyjit  sidfercd  from  a  fre(|iienl  change  of  dy- 
nasty, until  the  reign  of  the  heroic  Siillau, 
Saladin,  ii  Koord  in  origin,  under  ^\hoM■  vigor- 
ous rule  she  became  in  llTii  an  independent 
empire.  In  1'250  the  government  was  .seized 
by  the  Jlamelukes,  who  were  brought  from 
'1  urkey,  Tarliirv,  anil  Circassia  as  slaves,  imd 
were  made  soldiers,  and  some  of  them  udvaneed 
to  otlice  in  the  stale.  They  <'onlinued  in  ])ower 
till  151T,  when  Seliiii  I.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks, 
overthrew  the  Mameluke  dynasly,  and  reduced 
the  country  to  a  Turkish  ])roviiicc  under  the 
rule  of  a.  pasha.  The  ."Mamelukes  ^vcre  still 
turbulent,  and  were  not  comphlely  subdued 
till  ITOM,  when  the  French  coii(|uered  the  cotin- 
tiy  under  the  pretence  of  freeing  it  from  the 
cruel  Mameluke  yoke.  Tlu!  English  I  lien  came 
lo  the  aid  of  the  Turk,  l.SOl,  expelled  the 
French,  and  restored  the  pashaappoiiited  by  the 
Sultan. 

.'.t  this  time  Mehemet  Ali,  a  poor  lisher- 
niiiii  of  (ireek  descent,  a  shrewd  and  aelive 
Iciii'er,  who,  with  a  band  id' followers,  had  aided 
the  Knglish  and  Turks  in  expelling  the  French, 
siieceeded  in  securing  the  appointment  from 
the  Porle,  in  1800,  as  viceroy  of  Egypt.  JIc 
])roved  himself  to  be  a  general,  a  slatesnuin.  and 
a  niaii  of  alTairs,  and  met  with  great  success  for 
many  years.  Finding  the  Mamelukes,  whom 
he  had  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  jiower,  u 
hindranci!  to  his  rule  and  ii  plague  to  the 
country,  lie  massacred  great  numbers  of  them  in 
mil;  others  escaped  and  Ued  to  New  Dongola, 
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but  they  wore  followed  and  finally  extiTiulimtcd 
in  itCit).  Ak'lii'nu'l  lIu'M  iiimic  Idinscli'  uiustLTof 
UpptT  Kjr.vpl.  imd  liy  him  ilic  Kirvjil  of  to-day 
wus  viitiially  fduiidcil.  !ty  his  i;it'at  p'liius 
and  dipliimaiy  he  fvciitnally  ()l)laiiicd  power 
in  pcipfluity.  MJioolv  Ihi'  ihnmi'  of  the  Suhlinif 
I'oilc,  and  wh'mUmI  from  ihc  Sultan  Ihi'  hii,'li('st 
dii,'Miiy  L'vcr  ronfnrcd  on  a  Mil)JL'it — the  do- 
niiiiioii  of  a  praciically  imlcpcndi'iit  cnipiii'. 
Ills  rule  cxti'iidi'il  Inmi  llio  ^IcdiU'iranuaii  lo 
till'  ((lualor,  and  hiTcdilary  succession  was  es- 
tahlislied  I'orever,  accoiiliti^  to  Mohaninu'dan 
law,  in  the  eldest  of  his  l)lood.  But  success  did 
not  always  attend  his  plans,  and  the  expedition 
which  he  sent  into  Nuhia  and  Sennaar,  If^l,  lo 
lake  military  possession  of  those  provinces,  ended 
In  tile  minder  of  the  leader,  Ismail  I'asha,  his 
yoiiiiiCesi  sun.  Ahmet  licy.  whnui  .Mehcniet  had 
sent  to  take  possession  of  Kordolaii  and  other 
Soudan  provinces,  hastened  lo  aveiiije  the  death 
of  Ismail,  and  put  Ihoiisaiids  of  Ihc  people  I- 
the  sword  and  applied  the  torch  to  their  Vil- 
lages. 

.Mehemet  AH  wiw  succeeded  by  his  son  Ihra- 
liim,  llieii  hy  his  grandson  Abbas  Pasha,  then 
by  his  son  Said  I'asha,  and  then,  in  IHIiit,  by  his 
jfiandson  Ismail,  son  of  Ibrahim.  Ismail  wits 
the  lifili  viceroy  of  Euypt.  In  ISdT  the  Sultan 
bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  llij;liness  and 
Khedive,  with  imporlaiil  adilitions  to  his  au- 
thority. In  18ti8-!)  the  Khedive  eiilaru:ed  his 
army,"  extended  his  sway  southward  over 
rejriliiis  which  .Mehemet  All  had  iiDininally 
taken,  so  as  to  recover  and  include  the  L'pper 
and  White  Nile  to.i^cther  with  the  Kipiatorial 
and  Lake  provinces.  In  IS74  he  pushed  his 
victdiies  into  the  Darfur  re,i,'ions.  Hut  in  levy- 
inu  eiiiirmous  taxes  upon  the  people  he  laid  the 
train  for  revolt;  and  liy  borrowins,'  vaslamoiinlH 
of  money  from  the  Ijinlish  and  other  Kuro- 
[lejins  bolh  he  luid  the  nation  bi'came  liaiik- 
i-iipl.  and  were  completely  in  the  power  of 
bondholiliiiir  foreigners  under  a  debt  of  sj-.-iOO,- 
Oilil,iMM);  tlioui:'h  it  is  said  that  not  more  than 
hidf  of  this  amount  was  ever  received  by  Kjrypt. 
The  interest  lai  these  loans,  Iheatinual  tribute  of 
.>5!:!,(il)l),(H)0  to  Turkey,  ti>,irt'ther  with  all  the 
ninniii!^  expenses  of  tlie  laiul,  ■which  were  now 
enormous,  made  Kirypt  and  her  Soudan  terri- 
lories  the  worst  taxed  country  in  the  world, 
while  the  iiu'ome  thus  derived  was  still  inad- 
e(|uale  to  the  heavy  demands  upon  it.  En.ir- 
lanil  and  France  were  jealous  of  the  interests  of 
(heirboiulholders,  and  Enf,daial  IVIt  the  supreme 
importance  of  keepinsj;  open  her  communica- 
tions with  Indiii.  They  thus  compelled  the 
Khedive  to  receive  foreign  otticials  to  super- 
vise the  revenue  and  look  after  foreign  claims. 
>lunierous  other  olHciids  from  England  and 
France  were  appointed,  tit  most  extravagant 
salaries,  to  till  iilaces  from  which  natives  were 
turned  o\il,  Tlie  growing  arrogance  of  the  for- 
eigners increased  the  discontem  of  theciuelly 
taxed  people,  till  at  length  the  naisscs,  including 
the  Aial)s  and  the  ill  paid  army,  united  into  a 
"  national  party,"  The  Khedive,  tuider  pressure 
of  foreign  influence,  was  compelled  in  18T9  lo 
abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  Tewtik  Pa-sha,  who 
was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  mere  creature 
of  the  foreign  bondholding  interest.  The 
people,  still  cruelly  taxed,  began  lo  resent  the 
administration  by  foreigners,  and  the  apiiro- 
priation  of  luuchof  the  national  income  to  pay 
interest  on  loans  which  had  been  made  to  Ismail, 
aa  utter  spendthrift,  for  his  personal  benefit. 


This  resentment  became  so  common  and 
.stioiifr  that  Tewllk  was  compelled  to  aupoint 
one  of  its  foremost  representatives,  Arabi  I'asha, 
as  his  minisicr  ot  wiu'.  Arabi  was  an  army  of- 
liccr  and  the  head  of  the  natii)nalisl  party, 
with  the  traiidng  rt'ceived  w  hen  he  was  piac- 
ti<iilly  at  the  head  of  th<'  goveiiiinenl.  He 
was  lesolved  to  overthrow  Europeiui  intluence, 
peaceably  if  possilile,  yet  by  arms  if  neces- 
sary. As  minister  of  war,  when  he  found 
a  liritisli  Heel  menacing  Alexandria,  he  began 
to  strengthen  the  forts  which  commanded  the 
liaibor;  and  his  refusal  to  cease  work  on  these 
forls  wiis  the  nominal  occasion  of  the  bomliard- 
ment  which  soon  followed.  The  English  liail 
seen  that  Tewlik,wlio  had  been  biilhful  tothem, 
was  in  danger;  his  authority  was  gone;  and  deem- 
ing it  necessarv  ihal  he  should  be  re-established 
as  their  ally  tlieir  ironclads  appeared  at  Alex- 
andria in  spile  of  the  Sultan's  protest.  The 
city  was  bombarded  and  burnt,  ,June  lltli, 
\HH'2.  ami  thousands  of  Egyptians  were  killed, 
-Meanwhile  Tewlik,  the  noiniii,;!  head  of  the 
government,  had  hidden  himself  in  the  pidace 
at  liainleh. 

The  problem  that  confronted  the  English  was 
a  gigantic  one  and  involved  many  conllieiing 
elemenls.  Thi'  other  great  powers  wiuld  ht- 
jcidous  of  i'  .  I'rmalicnt  occu|ialion.  The  people 
of  Egypt  ilisiriisled  and  disliked  the  Khedive, 
while  they  hated  the  I'oreigners.  Thus  it 
.seeinc<l  utterly  impossible  lo  institute  any  sys- 
tem of  government  which  should  bestrongand 
lasting,  and  yet  satisfy  Europe  while  securing 
England  a  prediMiiinant  jiower.  In  the  mean 
lime  a  vigorous  insurrection  broke  out  in  Sou- 
<laii,  where  the  turbulent  people  resentcil  lOg.v  p- 
tian  (ip|)ression.  as  the  Egyptians  resented  lOng- 
lisli  iiuertereiicc.  With  all  the  lire  of  religious 
fanaticism,  added  to  the  wrath  of  the  slave 
dealers;  taking  advantage  of  llie  smouldering 
wialh  of  the  oppressed  Egyptians,  led  by  an 
ambitious  iuivenlurer,  Mohammed  Achniet  or 
Ahmed,  an  Arab  of  African  blood,  the  revolt 
began  in  .lune,  1881.  An  air  of  inysli^ry  stir 
roimdcd  .Moliammed,  and  lie  styled  himself  El 
.Malidi  (i.e.  one  who  is  spiriliially  guideili,  the 
(Juide,  aial  he  claimed  to  be  that  Prophet  of 
Islam  whose  coming  had  been  awaited  lor  l,;ini) 
years.  Emerging  from  seclusion,  lu'  and  his 
army  vowed  lo  sweep  every  Egyptian  soldier 
from  the  land,  and  free  tla^  people  from  any 
yoke,  whether  (inancial,  religious,  or  ))olitical. 
When  the  revolt  commenced,  the  Khedive  was 
loo  much  occupied  with  anarchy  and  Ar,'ibi 
Pasha  at  laane  to  1)e  able  to  cojie  with  a  distant 
rebellion.  The  Mahdi  took  .several  large  towns 
bel'(ue  Egypt  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Put  these  were  petty  successes  as  coni- 
l)ared  with  Ihe  great  victory  he  gained  in  .Inly, 
188;i.  —  the  same  month  in  which  Alexandria 
was  bombarded, — wlien  a  force  of  about  6,000 
Egyptian  soldiers,  nearly  all  Ihe  army,  to- 
gether willi  the  commanders,  were  overpowered 
luid  massacred  In  his  ell'orts  to  lake  El  Obeid, 
the  caiiital  of  Kordofan,  he  was  three  times  re- 
pulsed; but  in  .lauuaiy,  1883,  he  succeeded, 
and  made  the  town  henceforth  his  place  of 
residence  luid  base  of  operations.  An  English 
otlicer,  G;>neral  Hicks,  was  now  sent  to  take 
command  of  the  Egyptian  forces  in  the  service 
of  the  Khedive  at  Khartoum.  In  April  he 
succeeded  in  defeating  a  rebel  force  of  ,"),000  in 
Sennaar;  ia  Maj-  he  defeated  El  Mahdi  near 
Khartoum.    In  September  he  went  from  Khar- 
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touin  ill  pursuit  of  Kl  Miilidl  willi  an  Kgyptiim 
force  of  ulioiit  1(),II(H)  men.  coiniiiaiidcd  liy  liolli 
£iiKli»li  itiid  K^'ypiiaii  olliccis.  In  alioiit  two 
inoullis,  lliroiij;li  llic  lieachciy  of  a  L'liidc,  lie 
was  led  into  a  dcllle  not  far  from  lOloiicid, 
where  the  Malidi  tell  upon  him  and  left  "iiol  u 
Uiaii"  of  all  his  army  to  tell  the  tale. 

While  these  events  were  tiaiispiiinjt  in  the 
Boudan,  the  Iviiilisli  troops  weie  picpaiiiig  to 
withdraw  fimn  Eiryi'l  mi''  I'livc  thai  coiiiitry  to 
try  llie  expciimcni'of  a  scmicoiisiiiiiiional  gov- 
ernment. The  orders  for  withdrawal  IiikI  ac- 
tually been  liiveii  when  the  massacre  at  Kl 
Obeld  oeeurred.  As  the  massacied  army  was 
ollleered  in  part  by  Englishmen,  it  was  feared 
the  event  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  Enjilisli 
defeat;  and  being  so  interpreted,  as  it  .surely 
would  be  by  the  revolted  tribes,  would  cause 
all  llie  greater  exultation  among  llicni.  The 
English  troops  remained  in  Egyj)t,  but  did  not 
enter  the  Soudan  until  they  were  in  a  sense 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  turn  things  had  now 
taken  at  Khartoum,  Siiikat,  and  Tokar. 

The  fate  of  lieneri'l  Ilicks's  I'xpedilion  gave 
a  new  turn  to  Anglo-Egyptian  alVairs.  Eiig- 
luiid  began  now  to  lake  a  ilecp  interest  in  the 
iSoudaii  war.  She  saw  iniiny  Egyptian  garri- 
.soiis,  and  some  of  them  in  the  iomiimnd  of 
Englisli  olllcers,  lienimed  in  liy  hostile  tribes, 
1111(1  in  danger  of  being  mas.saercd.  81ie  saw 
Kliartouin  in  danger.  She  heard  a  call  for 
Englisli  troops  to  "  vindicate  English  honor," 
and  to  this  extent  at  least  she  was  now  willing 
to  have  a  part  in  tlie  war.  Hut  to  send  out 
trn  >ps  to  coiKiuer  the  .Malidi  would  be  to  coiii- 
liiit  England  to  a  policy  of  eoiKpiest  and  an- 
ncxalion,  and  surrender  tlie  conviction  of  the 
English  Governmeut  that  Soudan  should  be  left 
to  the  Soudanese.  The  Khedive  was  lirst 
advised,  tlien  commanded,  to  abandon  the  Sou- 
dan, when  the  Khedive's  ministers  demurred; 
but  a  new  miiiistry  was  ajipointed  with  Xubar 
Pasha  at  their  head.  M<'antime  alTairs  grew 
steadily  worse.  'I'lie  report  thai  Egypt  woulil 
abiiiid(Ui  the  Soudan  gave  new  strength  to  the 
revolt,  and  tribe  after  tribe  jnined  the  ."Mahdi's 
standard.  Osnian  Dignii,  a  courageous  chief 
in  Eastern  Soudan,  and  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  Mahdi's  lieutenants,  raised  an  army  of  20,- 
000,  laid  siege  to  Siiikat  and  Tokar,  not  far 
from  the  Ked  Sea,  and  Ihrealeiied  Ihe  seiqiort 
Suakiui,  ami  thus  threalenud  England's  route 
to  India.  To  protect  tliis  English  ships  were 
dispatched  to  Siiakim,  and  niarines  landed 
there  to  protect  the  town.  Tliere,  too,  an 
Egyptian  force  was  collected  and  niarched 
thence,  uniler  General  Hakcr,  to  the  relief  of 
Tokar.  Hut  the}' were  too  late.  Ere  diey  liiid 
re:iched  the  town  tiny  were  attacked  by  Osmaii 
Uigna,  and  half  their  number  slain.  Tlie  ri  ' 
lleil  and  took  refuge  in  Khartoum,  to  which  the 
Jlahdi  now  laid  siege.  This  was  soon  followed 
by  a  massacre  of  the  wliole  force  at  Sinkat. 
Stung  to  action  by  these  disaster.s,  the  British 
Goveruiiieni  dis]iaiclied  troops  to  Suaklni,  and 
was  )ireparing  to  send  an  expedition,  under 
General  Graham,  for  the  relief  of  Tokar,  when 
news  came  that  the  garrison  had  surrendered. 
England,  having  now beeoiue  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  Egypt,  involving  her  connections  with 
India  and  the  protection  of  the  bondholders, 
proposed  to  abandon  the  Soudan  and  encounter 
the  Malidi,  if  need  lie,  farther  iiorili.  She 
would  begin  by  traiu|uilli/,ing  the  hostile  tribes, 
by  relieving  Khartoum,  and  by  opening  a  way 


by  which  the  !20,(K)()  EiiKlish  and  EgyiUian 
troops  and  a  still  larger  number  of  non-eoin- 
batants,  civil  olllcers  and  others,  might  retreat 
and  leave  Ihe  country.  To  Ibis  end  General 
"I'hinese"  Gordon,  who  had  formerly  been 
for  live  years  governor  and  governor-Liiiural  of 
Ihe  Soudan,  was  sent  almost  iildiie,  iinniiimlly 
by  the  Khedive,  but  really  by  Engli'-h  pressure 
and  out  of  regard  to  pupiilar  cliiinnr,  to  com- 
meiiie  operations  iit  the  capital. 

Tliis  aclioii  was  lale,  but  Gordon  was  luipefiil. 
On  the -Mill  of  .laiiuary,  1W4,  hearrivnl  on  his 
lieaeefiil  mission  at  Cairo.  His  route  was  up 
Ilie  Nile  by  railway  to  Assioiil,  thence  by 
steamer  to  Korosko.  A  fiair  days'  ride  on  a 
camel  took  him  across  the  Mubian  l)esert  U> 
Abu  llaiiied,  and  on  the  IHth  of  Keliriiary.  by 
way  of  Ihe  >iile,  he  reached  Kharloum.'  Ho 
began  his  mission  by  promising  the  people  relief 
from  the  oppressions  which  had  provukiil  the 
revolt,  especially  from  the  extortions  of  the  tax- 
gatherers;  he  tried  lo  conciliaie  the  natives  by 
conceding  their  rights,  iiroinisiug  release  from 
the  Hashi  Hiizoiik  system  of  governinent.  and 
telling  them  Hut  were  heiiceforlli  to  govern 
themselves.  H<'  tried  also  to  appease  the-  w  lalh 
of  llie  slave-traders  by  .saving  he  "  liiid  deeiiled 
to  permit  the  Irallic.  i"!very  one  lni\  ing  do- 
ineslic  servants,"  .said  he,  "may  considi  r  tlieiu 
his  ])roperty  aiul  dispose  of  Ilieiii."  Uv  threats 
and  bribcs.'and  liy  taking  advantage  of  inutiiid 
jealousies  and  rivalries  among  the  Sheiks,  he 
endeavored  lo  weaken  Ihe  Mahdi's  iiower  and 
to  ol)i!iiii  a  foothold  for  a  successful  shaping  of 
the  ])olitieal  future.  In  answer  lo  the  surprise 
generally  fell,  and  the  many  iiapiiries  that 
came  in  from  dilTerent  quarleis.  when  these 
]ironiises  became  generally  known.  General 
Gordon  explained  thai  the  English  and  Egj'p- 
linn  govcriinieiils  had  decided  lo  evacuate  the 
Soudan  and  leave  Ihe  people  lo  be  governed  in 
their  own  way.  by  chiefs  or  sultans,  as  llicy 
were  before  they  became  an  Egyptian  depen- 
ileiiiy,  which  would  precluile  bis  inleifering 
with  slave-holding;  that  lo  liberate  slaves  with- 
oiil  compensating  their  masters  would  be  rob- 
bery; that  he  miide  a  (listinction  between  slave- 
holding  and  slave-hunting;  and  that  as  for  the 
latter  he  would  never  cease  lo  do  all  in  his 
power  to  itrcvenl  it.  In  attempting  to  restore 
and  establish  native  rule,  one  of  his  tirsi  acts 
was  to  .send  El  ..Malidi  a  conimissiim  as  Sultan 
of  Kordofan,  of  which  El  Obeid  was  the  cap- 
ital: which  Ihe  prophet  was  said  to  receive 
with  an  ecsta.sy  of  delight.  Gordon  proposed 
that  the  Hritish  govcrunient  make  Zebehr 
Pasha  governor-general  of  the  Soudan;  but 
Ihe  governnieiil  declineii  because  of  his  repu- 
talioii  as  a  great  slave-dealer.  Gordon  insisted 
that  Zebehr  was  the  only  man  to  carry  out  his 
jirograiiinie,  and  I  hat  without  him  a  peaceful 
.soluiion  of  the  (piestion  was  iiniiossible.  ]5ut 
Lis  reipiest  was  not  granted.  The  JIalidi,  seeing 
thai  Gordon  was  taking  no  active  measures, 
made  hostile  deinonsiralions.  Gordon  aban- 
doned Ihe  iiolicy  of  reconciliation  for  one  of  a 
more  vigorous  character,  and  asked  that  200 
English  soldiers  might  be  sent  to  Wady  Haifa 
for  the  sake  of  showing  that  he  bad  the  siipiiort 
of  European  power  and  inlluencc  fit  his  com- 
iiiaiid;  but  llial,  too,  was  denied  him.  IJy  the 
1st  of  ]Marcli  Gordon  began  to  feel  that  his 
cliances  of  success  were  rapidly  diminishing; 
and  at  last  he  offered  lo  resign  his  coinmis.sion. 
His  resignation  not  being  accepted,  he  eonliuued 
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to  HtniK'gIc  <>»  ■>'<  l>('!>t  !>*'  coiilil,  ilfscrti'd  1)y  thu 
jiovfriiiin'iit  iliat  sciii  him  nut,  iiiiil  lu'leajfui'ml 
by  ilu'  itifiny.  Willi  iIu'M'  in-  Iniijriil  sfvcriil 
<laiim,i;iiijr  liaiilt'Hiis  ilie  moiiilis  wiiii  liy.  On 
till'  I'Jiii  III'  May,  1HH4,  liic  i,MVi nimitit  was 
arraiiriii'il  in  ilu'  IIhum'  of  (  nmmoiiH  lor  its 
iiii'llii  init.  vacillatiiii;  Ku'ypliaii  iiolicy,  ami 
c'haiiri'd  wiili  ili'scrtiiiLr  (iiiiiinii.  riic  niiition 
l((  ifii-'Urc  was  lost;  liiil  it  was  not  |oii>;  licl'oru 
till'  i;ovt'iiiimiit  lirgaii  to  pirpaic  an  cxiH'iliiion 
to  siari  in  Aii>;iisl  lor  tlic  itlicf  of  Oonloii. 
On  till'  Till  of  Aiiirusl.  ijtl.50<l,l)00  was  votcil 
by  till'  IIoiisi-  of  C'oinnions  to  pay  the  i-xpeiist's 
of  the  I'xpcililion.  Hut  it  was  imt  till  early  in 
.ScpiciiilKT(l*-l-)  iliat  Loril  Wols'loy  iirriveil  in 
Kiiypi  and  assuini'i!  I'otninaiid  of  ilir  ciilerprisf, 
in  whiili  soinciliiiii;  more  than  10,(I(MI  troops 
were  to  narliiipiile.  Early  in  Deceinlier  llie-e 
troops,  divided  into  three  forces,  were  formed 
at  dillerent  points  seattereil  aloni;  the  Nile, 
.sonlhof  Koiosko.  (»n  the  Killi  Lord  Wolseley, 
haviiiL'  journeyed  1,'J(K)  miles  from  Cairo,  had 
reiiehrd  Kortt,  just  above  Old  Doiijfolii,  on  the 
Nile,  where  the  advance,  under  (.leueral  Herbert 
Stewart,  was  await inir  Ids  arrival.  On  his  way 
up  the  Nile  Lord  Wolseley  heard  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Colonel  Stewart,  Gordon's  a.ssoeiate, 
a  little  above  .Merawe,  wliere  one  of  the  three 
or  four  Khartoum  steamers,  with  whieli  he  hud 
been  sent  with  despatches  down  the  Nile  by 
Oonloii  1(1  nuet  the coinini; expedition,  had  been 
wrecked  on  a  rock.  On  tlie  ;i()th  of  Deeeinber, 
General  Stewart,  with  a  forci;  of  1,0()0  men, 
started  from  Korti  for  Metemiieh  across  the 
liesert.  llaviiii;  been  reinforced  with  5i)0  more 
nun,  on  the  Kith  of  January,  188.j,  he  Inid  u 
hard  ti-lit  witli  about  0.0(H)  Arabs  at  the  Abu 
Klea  Wills,  in  which,  after  great  lo.s.s,  he  came 
oil  victor.  Three  days  later  he  foiiirht  and 
won  another  desperate  battle,  in  which  he  was 
seveielv  Wounded,  at  Giibal,  three  miles  westof 
the  Nile,  near  Metemneb,  some  75  miles  below 
Khartoum.  Colonel  Wilsou  having  now  been 
sent,  .laniiary  ^tJth,  with  a  llotilla  of  three 
steamers  found  at  Jletemueh,  to  communicate 
with  Gordon,  General  Stewart  remained  at 
Onbat  till  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum, 
and  tin  n  retraced  his  steps,  with  much  difti- 
cnliy.  to  Korti.  Meantime  General  Earle,  who 
liad  been  sent  up  the  river  to  Berber,  had  lieen 
killed  in  an  assault  upon  an  Arab  fortilieaiion, 
before  he  reached  Abu  Hamed;  and  his  column, 
hearintr  tliat  Khartoum  liad  fallen,  returned 
also  to  Kinli.  It  was  here  at  Korti  that  the  last 
boat-load  of  reinforcements  arrived,  February 
2d,  from  down  the  river.  Colonel  Wilson 
arrived  at  Kl.  irtoum  on  the  iSth  of  January, 
1885.  Rjachini;  the  continence  of  the  Blue  and 
the  While  Niles.  he  was  surprised  to  tind  the 
Arabs  opening  lire  upon  him  from  the  fortiti- 
eations  on  the  banks,  Heaching  (.)mdurman, 
Gordon's  suongliold,  the  fusillade  of  the  rebels 
was  continued.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy  was  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Tuti, 
just  outside  of  the  city.  Pushing  ahead,  the 
garrison  commenced  tiring  upon  them.  No  dag, 
save  the  given  banner  of  the  Mahdi.  floated 
from  the  pulilic  buildings.  The  palace  w  here 
Gordon  had  held  out  so  long  was  deserted. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  enemy.  The  Mahdi,  having 
si.xty  thousand  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Khar- 
toum, bad  introduced  a  numlHjr  of  hi.s  emis-saries 
into  the  city,  who.  mingling  fully  with  the  na- 
tive troops  uniler  Gordon,  using  bribes  and 
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threats,  and  working  on  their  religious  feelings, 
had  induced  them  to  mutiny.  Seven  thoiisiinil 
of  the  gaiiison  arc  said  to  have  deserted  to  the 
rebels,  leaving  General  Gordon  onl\  2,500  that 
were  faithful.  Willi  this  small  torce  he  at- 
tempted to  hohl  the  city,  but  wiw  linally 
compelled  to  surrender,  [{iiniors  as  to  just 
place,  and  manner  in  which  an 
[lilt  to  tlie  life  of  Cioidoii  were 
varied.  Dr.  Fricke,  who  went 
him  to  Khartoum,  and  remained 
until  his  death,  and  who,  as  a 
ha.s  since  travelled  nuich  In 
Africa,  siys;  "  He  was  speared  by  his  owii 
solilii  IS  when  he  came  to  inspect  triem."  Dr. 
Fricke.  Iicing  a  Mussulman,  managed  to  es- 
cape, and  with  great  dilllcidty  made  his  way 
down  the  Nile.  All  reports  were  agreed,  at  the 
time,  in  saying  that  the. Mahdi  captured  Khar- 
toum on  the  'JOtli  of  January,  1HS5,  through 
treaciier)':  and  most  of  these  reports  point  to  one 
Fare/,  I'asha  as  the  traitor.  Ii  is  said  that, 
having  charge  of  the  ramparts  on  that  fatal  day, 
be  betrayed  his  trust,  opened  the  pr.'cs,  and  so 
gave  the  foe  the  freest  admission.  Another  re- 
port of  the  fate  of  Gordon  was  that  he  was 
"shot  down  under  the  acacias  of  tiie  govern- 
ment buildings,  on  his  way  to  the  Austrian  con- 
sul's, to  take  his  last  farewell  of  hisgoinl  frieud 
Hanstd." 

Tlie  great  object  of  the  costly  work  the 
government  had  undertaken  In  attempting  to 
relieve  Gordon  and  the  beleagured  garrisons 
having  proved  an  utter  failuri',  the  expedition 
was  recalled.  I'pon  this  the  Arabs  were  much 
emboldened,  and  the  Prophet  seemed  to  be  left 
Well-nigh  free  to  carry  out  hisassumed  mission, 
make  the  Soudan  independent,  and  hasten  the 
tinal  triuinph  of  Islam.  The  retiring  troops 
were  greatly  harassed;  the  few  garrisons  re- 
ipiired  to  remain  were  threatened:  and  some  of 
the  Sheiks  wlio  favored  the  English  were  put 
to  deatli.  But  deedsof  violence,  and  the  hostile 
advance  of  the  Arabs  northward  with  an  eye 
on  Egypt,  were  presently  somewhat  (becked  by 
the  .small-pox  that  had  now  begun  to  rage,  and 
of  which  the  Mahdi  himself  died  in  June, 
1885.  But  the  lull  was  of  short  duiiition.  Mo- 
hammed Aehniet  was  .soon  succeeded  hy  a  new 
Mahdi,  Khalifa  .Midnllah.  Egypt,  being  again 
threaleiied,  sought  the  continiicd  aid  of  tlie 
English,  who  ordered  Suakim  and  all  the  esst 
coast  of  Egypt  from  Suez  to  Ma.ssowah  to  be 
blockaded.  This  brought  increasing  distre.s.s 
upon  the  Soudanese,  and  the  new  Mahdi  seat 
Osman  Digna  to  lay  siege  to  Suakim  and  drive 
the  Egyptians  into  the  sea;  hut  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1888  the  Brilish  government  sent 
war-ships  and  troops  and  relieved  the  city. 
But  the  repulse  was  only  local  and  temporary". 

The  Mahdism  of  Abdullah  evidently  took  oa 
more  of  the  religious  element  than  did  that  of 
his  predecessor.  His  great  aim  and  that  or  his 
dervishes  was  to  extend  and  establish  the 
tiiuinphs  of  the  >Iohanimedan  faith,  till  Islam 
should  be  made  universal.  To  this  end  they 
woulil  drive  the  English  alike  out  of  the 
Soudan,  out  of  the  eipiatorial  regions,  out  of 
East  Africa,  and  imsh  their  conquests  to  the 
Atlantic  on  the  west  coast.  To  this  end  they 
would  invoke  the  aid  of  all  clas.ses  in  the 
Soudan,  assail  Christian  missions  in  Uganda, 
intrigue  with  tribes  on  the  Congo,  and  claim, 
indeed,  nothing  less  than  all  that  part  of 
Africa  which  lies  north  of  the  Zambesi  as  Mo- 
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liiininuMlun  tfriitury.  W4irstc(l  at  Suiikiin,  they 
iiiiil<'rii>"!i  ilic  iiivii.-loii  cif  K^rypi.  I'lulir  llu' 
li'iid  "!  Ills  gfiii'ial,  Willi  KlNjimii,  si'Vfnil 
tlioii  iiid  of  liih  (IfiviMli  fiilldwcis,  home  with 
hi'ii'.  V  f^uiiH  1111(1  l;iim  ImiilN,  wcrt'  stiitiniitil  at 
ill))  oi'taiit  |i(iiiils.  as  Wuily  Haifa  anil  AsHnuaii, 
nil  Ji:  till'  Nile,  and  uilicr  places  mi  Ilic  IkhiU'is, 
T  I  aid  till'  K^y|>tiari  ami}'  in  iiicttiii)^  lliriii, 
ficsli  rt'iiinu'iils  "wtic  dlspaiclu'd  in  .Inly,  li^Nl), 
friiiii  Kn^liiiid,  touc'liii'  willi  a  >i|iiadi'iiii  of  tliu 
•Jiiili  lliissais,  all  miller  inniniMiid  of  licni'ial 
(irrnfcll,  to  wlioiii,  in  iiskiiifr  llii-  foe  to  siir- 
ii'iiiUr.  Wad-KlNjmiii  replied-  "Your  force 
is  nolliiiiL'  to  me.  1  have  lieeii  seiil  to  compier 
the  wni'ld.  4{eliieiiilii'i'  Hicks  and  Gordon," 
(In  the  M  of  AiiiTUst,  1S89.  Ocneriil  (iren- 
fill  eiiL'iiired  the  dervishes  near  Toski,  and  eoiii- 
pleli'ly  routed  them  after  a  piUant  defence, 
diiiinir  which  1,51KI  of  them  were  killed  and 
Mniuided,  and  ii  thousand  of  them,  ti>i;i'llier 
with  lifly  standards,  were  cnplured.  Hut  any 
further  movemeiit  was  deemeil  tiseless,  unless 
the  iiiiveriiiiieiit  would  assent  to  the  views  of 
the  British  ireiierals  that  Merlier  should  be  held 
Us  the  irue  kiy  of  the  Soudan. 

It  is  more  iliaii  sixty  years  sIqcc  Meliemct  AH 
lieviin  to  lake  at  least  nominal  possession  of  ex- 
tensive provinces,  such  as  Nuliia,  Doiiu'ola,  Seii- 
iiaiir,  Fiika,  and  IJerlier  in  the  Soudan.  Some 
lifly  years  ml'o,  18;t8,  he  pa.s.sed  tlirouf:li  the 
laud  and  tried  to  ^ive  the  teemiii).'  millions 
there  siiiiie  i;ooil  iileaof  commerce  and  auricul- 
lure,  and  turn  the  trade  of  the  country  down 
ilie  Nile.  Hut  he  was  himself  too  iniicii  iiiter- 
esieil  in  Ihe  fruits  of  the  slave-lrade  to  hold  his 
seiiii-savai.'e  otliiials  liiick  from  Ihe  inicpiilous 
liiillic.  And  so  ii  is  thai,  from  that  time  on  to 
I  he  present,  Ihe  interest  anil  enlerprise  of  that 
coiintr;-  have  centred  in  these  inhuman  pur- 
suits. "Ahhas  Pasha  did  nothing  to  counteract 
the  evil.  Said  Pii.sha  tried  to  iidviuice  the 
interests  of  Esrvpt  in  the  Soudan,  and  gave  or- 
ders to  have  all  abuses  stopped,  especially  Ihe 
odious  irallic  in  slaves.  Hut  his  orders  were 
never  boiiond;  and  at  the  close  of  his  reiirn  the 
revenue  Hirypi  was  geiiimr  from  thai  country 
throUL'h  onerous  taxation  aniouiited  to  a  million 
and  a  half  iloll.irs,  aside  from  liirire amounts  from 
the  slave  trade.  Upon  Ismail's  accession,  ear- 
nest etforts  were  made  to  exienil  the  limits  of 
Kiryptiaii  Soudan  siill  farther  southward  and 
along  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Nile  ;  and  to  l''is 
■end  in  IHiill,  the  Khedive  set  the  renowned 
eilUiilorial  African  traveller.  Sir  Samuel  Haker, 
in  I'oinmand  as  governor-general  over  all  that 
viisi  region.  Hut  at  the  end  of  fouryears,  1873, 
linding  himself  uniinleto  coiiliiiue  his  fight  with 
the  slave  dealers  and  their  Kgyptian  accom- 
plices, he  gave  u|>,  and  fought  his  way  out  as 
best  he  could.  And  yet,  after  all  the  enormous 
expendilure  of  nearly  ^(i. 000,(100.  which  this 
flttempteil  four  years'  rule  in  cipialorial  Soudan 
had  cost  liiin.  the  Kheilive  could  not  give  up 
the  idea  of  holding  the  wild  niul  lawless  vealiu 
as  an  Kgyptian  dependency.  And  now  a 
second  arrangement  was  made  with  another 
distinguished  Knglishman,  "Chinesi!  "  Gordon, 
who  came  to  the  Khedive  recommended  as  just 
the  man  for  the  service  he  reiiiiireii.  General 
Gordon  entered  iiiion  the  enterprise  early  in  1874, 
rich  in  experience,  full  of  enthii.siasm".  having 
at  his  command  a  goodly  number  of  able,  .scien- 
tific, and  accomplished  men,  both  English  and 
Americiin,  and  an  infantry  escort  of  200  troops. 
The  capital  of  his  realm  was,  at  first,  Gondo- 


koro,  then  Lado.  At  the  end  of  three  years, 
having  recommended  Kmin  I'asha  to  Nueceed 
liim  as  governor  of  the  Ki|iiaiorial  I'rovinceN, 
in  1877  he  \Mis  iiiude  Governor  general  of  all 
Soudan,  Ihe  ei|Ualorial  regions  included.  'I'lie 
pleiiaiy  powers  of  his  commission  sit  him  vir- 
tually aliove  the  Khedive  s  aiilhorily,  whilr  the 
indirect  part  wlilrli  Kngliiiid  had  in  the  matter 
was  a  virlilid  pledge  of  his  having  the  support 
of  the  (jiieeii.  Virtually  iiiilepeiiilelil,  with 
much  expeiience,  and  ample  means  at  coin- 
manil,  il  was  imtiiral  that  niucii  should  be  e\- 
pecleil  from  his  goveinmeiil.  L'poii  his  taking 
command,  he  found  the  country  not  <>nly  self- 
supporting,  but  jmying  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion per  aiiiium  into  the  Kgv|)tian  treiiMiiy, 
Kgypt  was,  iherefore,  not  a  ifllle  surprised  to 
hear,  al  the  end  of  sonic  two  or  three  years  of 
his  adlninislralion,  that  he  had  diteriniiied  to 
abandon  the  tielil,  assigning  as  his  chief  reason 
thai  he  hadn't  money  eiioiigli  to  carry  on  his 
government,  lliere  being  iinw.  in  l87!t.  a  deficit 
of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  Kiiuling  the 
Soudan,  as  he  did.  .ml  of  debt  and  wilh  ii  sur- 
plus in  llie  Ireasurv,  he  left  il  heavilv  eiiciim- 
iiereil  and  with  duiiinisheil  boiindailis.  One 
great  hiiidiance  to  Gordon's  success  was  the 
delcrinined  oppositiouof  the  slave  dealers.  To 
their  influence,  direct  or  indireii.  il  was  chielly 
due  that  he  too  was  so  speedily  compelled  to 
withdraw  and  leave  the  country  to  their  control. 

As  goveriior-ge.-.eral  of  the  Soudan,  Gordon 
was  succeeded,  in  187!>,  bv  Haoiif  I'asha.  "  lie 
had  three  huropeiins  as  his  subordinates — Kinili 
Hey.  who.  before  Gordon  left,  had  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  province  of  the  Kipialor  ; 
I.upton  Hej'.  an  Kiiglisliman,  who  had  followed 
(Jessi  as  governor  of  the  Halirel-{!lia/,elle;  and 
Slatin  Hey,  an  Austrian,  in  command  at  Darfiir. 
Haouf  had  barely  been  two  years  at  Khartoum 
when  the  Mahdi  appeared  on  the  scene." 

Kgj'pt  was  now  loo  much  oci  iipied  with  her 
own  direct  home  allidrs,  the  revoll  under  Arab! 
iind  the  inciiiiiingof  the  English,  loadmitof  hi  r 
doing  aiivlhing  for  her  depenilencies.  Thi> 
gave  Ihe  Nialidi  and  the  slave-dealing  Arabs  a 
good  oppoiiunity  to  come  lo  the  front,  out  <d' 
which  Clime  the  Soudan  W'nv  ;  and  with  this,  a 
long-continued  enliingleineiil  of  England  with 
the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudun  provinces, 
over  which  Egypt  claimed  control.  Kor  is  it 
yet  plain  to  see  what,  or  when,  shall  be  the  end 
of  the  strife  and  struggle  still  going  on.  .Mean- 
time the  Mahdisls.  backed  by  the  slave-dealing 
Arabs,  have  pushed  their  way  up  Ihe  Nile  into 
the  i>roviiices  over  which  Eiiiin  Pasha  was  set, 
until  helms  felt  compelled  to  withdraw,  lillleby 
little,  southward,  and  tiiiiiUy.  under  the  wing 
of  Stanley's  Relief  Exiieili'tion,  has  been  in- 
duced to  give  up  the  field  and  leave  it  to  the 
undisputed  sway  of  the  Moslem  and  slave- 
hunting  ]iowers. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  plant 
mission  work  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  Swedish 
and  German  missionaries  have  looked  with 
hungry  eyes  toward  it.  and  some  of  its  towns 
were  stations  ou  the  famous  AjK^MelxtnuM 
wiiich  was  to  connect  Cairo  with  Abys.siuia. 

The  most  important  effort,  however,  was  made 
by  the  American  Missionary  Association  iu  re- 
sponse to  tlic  generous  otTer  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  Mr.  K.  Arihington.of  Leeds.  England. 
An  expedition  under  the  lead  of  Hev.  Ilenry 
M.  Liidd,  D.D..  made  a  long  and  extended  ex- 
ploration of  the  country  in  1881  preparatory  to 
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its  ri'gnliir  occupation  Tlie  coming  on  of  the 
troublL's  mt'iitioii"'!  above  put  a  stop  to  llie  eu- 
tervirist',  and  it  'iii«  not  been  reuewoil.  Tlie 
Soudan  Mission  niuntioni'd  in  tlio  aiticlo  on  tlie 
Conjro  Frcf  Suite  is  distinctively  a  Western 
Soudan  mission  and  iias  no  intimate  relations 
Willi  tlie  Eastern  or  Kjry|)tinu  Soudan. 

As  European  interests  and  influence  in  Africa 
are  increasing,  great  ellorts  lire  being  nnulc 
in  England  to  liriiig  tlio  Soudan,  or  at  least 
nil  the  upper  Nile  regions,  under  British 
rule.  .Men  who  liave  seen  and  studied  the 
country  through  and  througli,  sucli  as  llaker 
nud  Loring,  tell  us  that  iu  all  purls  of  the 
Soudan,  but  especially  in  the  soulliern  portions 
of  it,  "  llieve  are  vast  tracts  of  rich  lands  tilled 
with  unlouclu'd  treasures,  lying  fallow,  and 
covered  with  millions  of  human  beings,  wiio 
can  easily  be  brouglit  under  the  intlueuce  of 
that  higher  western  civilization  in  whicli  it  is 
our  privilege  to  live," — to  say  nothing  of  the 
many  millions  of  acres  and  people  beyond 
Gondokoro  or  iu  the  equatorial  regions,  and 
nothingal)out  llarrarand  the  Somali  country, — 
all  indicating  what  a  mighty  and  glorious  future 
the  gospel  might  bring  to  the  Soudan  and  to  all 
its  fertile  and  populous  borders,  could  it  have 
sway  over  them. 

§oiil-Wiiiiiiii|ir  »ii(l  Prayer  ITiiioii. 

Headquarters,  Newport-on-Tay,  Scotland. — 
The  Soul-Winning  and  Prayer  Uuion  was 
formed  in  1880,  and  has  now  a  membership 
from  all  parts  of  tlie  world  of  more  than  4,000. 
It  supports  niissioiiiU'ies  and  Hible-women  in 
China,  and  India;  in  .Morocco,  Congo  Free  State, 
and  Old  Calabar,  in  Africa;  and  in  Jerusalem, 
Betliany,  and  Beyrout,  in  Syria.  Gospel  work 
is  carrie(l  on  in  Great  Britain  by  means  of  tent- 
meetings,  circulation  of  tracts,  etc.  The 
tenth  day  of  each  month  is  observed  by  mem- 
bers everywliere  as  a  time  of  united  i)rayer  for 
success  in  all  undertakings  of  tlie  mission,  and 
for  means  to  carry  on  the  work. 

ISoiilli  AiiierU'Hii  .tliNNioiiary  So- 
eiel}\  Headcpiarters,  1  Clill'ord's  Inn,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.  C— Captain  Allen  Gai-diner, 
the  founder  of  the  South  Americau  Missionary 
Society,  first  visited  Soutli  America  with  a 
view  of  establisliing  a  mi.ssion  in  1833.  For 
years  the  great  aim  of  Ids  life  had  been  to  be- 
come "the  pioneer  of  a  Christian  .Alission  to 
the  most  abandoned  heathen."  With  tliis  ob- 
ject steadily  in  view,  he  went  through  a  con- 
stant succession  of  travels  and  adventures  for 
some  years,  taking  his  wife  and  children  with 
liini  on  long,  perilous  journeys.  After  repeateil 
disappointments  in  otlier  countries,  he  was  led 
to  direct  all  his  efforts  towards  the  natives  of 
South  America.  His  attempts  to  reach  the 
mountain  tribes  were  defeated  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  At  last  he 
thought  tliat  not  even  the  Spanish  priesthood 
would  consider  it  worth  while  to  interfere  with 
anything  he  might  attempt  among  tlie  poor 
savages  at  the  desolate  southern  coiner  of  the 
great  continent,  and  by  beginning  wiili  them 
he  hoped  to  reach  in  time  tlie  nobler  tribes. 

In  1830  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Fitz- 
roy  had  been  sent  by  the  British  Government 
to  survey  the  coasts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  took  with  him,  for  a 
visit,  three  native  lads  and  a  girl  of  nine  years. 
They  were  kindly  treated,  and  found  capable  of 
learning  a  good  deal.  AVhen,  a  year  later,  Cap- 


'n  Fitzroy  took  them  back  to  their  own  land, 
he  was  aceompunie<l  by  a  Mr.  Williams,  wlio 
hoiied  to  remain  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  as  a  mis- 
sionary. A  very  few  days  sufficed  to  show  the 
danger  of  this  attempt:  he  returned  to  the  ves- 
sel, and  all  thought  of  missionary  work  iu  this 
region  was  aliandoued  until  Captain  Gardiner 
took  it  up.  His  hope  was  that  tlie  natives  who 
had  visited  England  might  be  still  alive,  and 
that  one  of  thein, — calleu  "Jemmy  Button," — 
if  he  had  not  forgotten  all  his  English,  miglit 
act  as  interpreter  and  friend.  But  he  found 
great  dilUculties  in  the  way.  England,  wliile 
warmly  supporting  missions  to  other  parts  of 
the  world,  seemed  utterly  inditlerint  to  the  fate 
of  South  America.  After  much  effort  he  suc- 
ceeded, in  1844,  iu  forming  a  society  called  the 
Patagonian  Missionary  Society;  soon  after,  he, 
with  a  few  companions,  attempted  to  establish 
a  mission  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Owing  to  the 
hostility  of  the  natives  it  was  a  complete 
failure.  The  Society  in  England  was  much 
discouraged;  "not  so  the  brave  captain."  The 
sum  of  £1,000,  which  the  Committee  declared 
necessary  to  the  starting  of  another  expedition, 
was  secured,  £700  being  given  by  a  Chiistian 
lady  of  Cheltenliam,  the  remaining  £301)  liy 
Captain  Gardiner  himself;  and  on  Seiiiemlier 
7tli,  1850,  Captain  Gardiner  again  sailed  from 
England.  Witli  him  were  Mr.  lllchard  Wil- 
lianis,a  surgeon  iu  good  practice,  who  gave  up  all 
earthly  liojies  in  order  to  carry  the  glad  tidings 
to  the  heathen;  Mr.  !Maidnient  of  tlie  Clmrcli 
of  England  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  a  ship-carpenter  who 
Imd  gone  on  the  previous  expedition,  and  wlio 
volunteered  his  services  for  this  second  at- 
tempt, saying  that  to  lie  with  Captain  Gardiner 
w!is  "like  a  lieaven  upon  earth;"  and  tliiee 
Cornish  tishermen.  Christian  men,  wlio  readily 
offered  themselves  for  the  "forlorn  hope," 
though  plainly  warned  of  its  dangers.  The 
seven  brave  men  sailed  from  Liverpool,  after 
a  farewell  service  in  Bristol,  in  the  "Ocean 
Queen,"  a  vessel  bound  for  San  Francisco, 
which  promised  to  land  them  with  their  lioats* 
and  stores  at  I'ierra  del  Fuego.  They  took 
with  them  provisions  for  six  months,  and  ar- 
miiged  that  more  should  lie  sent  by  the  tirst 
opportunity. 

On  the  Tifh  of  December,  the  "  Ocean  Queen  " 
anchored  in  Banner  Cove,  Tierra  del  Fiiego, 
and  on  the  18tb  she  sailed  away  with  luany 
cheerful  messages  to  friends  at  home  from  liio 
brave  men  left  behind.  The  journals  of  Gardi- 
ner and  Williams,  preserved  almost  by  miracle, 
tell  the  painful  story  of  the  next  nine  mouths. 
Misfortunes  and  disasters  rajiidly  succeeded 
one  another.  In  a  heavy  storm"  ivu  anchor 
and  both  small  boats  for  landing  were  lost;  iu 
reiiaiiiug  a  leak  in  the  "  Pioneer"  the  terrible 
discovery  was  made  that  by  an  oversight  almost 
the  whole  supply  of  powder  and  sliot  liad  been 
left  on  board  the  "  Ocean  Queen,"  leaving  tliem 
without  the  means  of  obtaining  game,  upon 
which  they  had  counted  to  help  out  their  sup- 
plies, which  contained  very  little  animal  food, 
and  also  without  power  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  attacks  of  the  natives,  by  wliicli  many 


*  LiTinK  In  a  house  upon  land  had  been  proverl  iiii- 
practicable  from  the  thIevInK  and  pliinderlnp  Imbils  of 
the  natives;  aocordlndly,  for  this  attempt,  two  vessels, 
86  feet  lonjf,  to  carry  tlie  stores,  and  to  be  a  "  flnatlntf 
home"  for  the  mlsiilonartes,  together  with  two  smaller 
Imats,  t^  enable  them  to  ko  on  shore  at  any  time,  had 
been  provided, 
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times  tlu'ir  lives  wciv  in  peril.  liiiler,  n  tevrililc 
jr:ile  iniide  a  compielc  \vii'ci<  of  (lie  "  Pioneer." 
Al  (tiinleii  Wiiml  Iliey  Imrieil  si'Vcrai  hollies, 
l)l:i<iii^  above  llieiii  hoard-;  of  wood  on  which 
were  wrillen,  "Look  iinlerneatli."  Ivich  hol- 
Ile  eoiilaiiied  a  wrilleii  iiaper.  "  We  are  iroiie  lo 
Spaniard  llarhor;  we  have  sieknes.s  on  hoard. 
.  .  .  .  i)ur  suppiie-i  are  nearly  out,  and  if  not 
soon  relieved  we  shall  he  starved."  'I'hey  also 
liainted  on  the  roeks  in  two  places,  "  You  will 
lind  us  in  Spaniard  llarhor."  Then,  with  the 
"  Spei'dwell"  they  succeeded  in  rcacliini;  this 
last  place  of  refuiic— Spaniard  llarhor.  The 
friichlful  Fueirian  winter  l)e,i;an  in  Ai)ril,  and 
fnim  till!  terriiic  storms  ot  wind  and  snow  tlit^ 
deep  caverns  in  the  rocks  formed  their  hesl 
refuge.  Their  elVorts  to  catch  irame  and  tish 
met  with  little  success;  they  jrrew  weaker  and 
weaker;  the  sailor,  .lolin  Badcock,  was  the  tirst 
to  die.  Mr.  Williams  seems  to  have  realized 
that  the  still  expected  "  ship"  would  arrive  too 
late  for  his  relief,  and  his  journal  contains  many 
t'.iicwell  messaires  to  beloved  friends  at  home. 
One  hy  one  the  little  band  passed  away;  it  is 
))rol)ahle  that  the  brave  (Jardiner  himself  was 
the  last  survivor.  The  last  entry  in  his  diary  is 
Septenil)er  ."iili;  a  little  note  was'also  found, 
dated  September  l!th.  The  long-lookeil-for 
Vessel,  owiuij  to  strange  mistakes  and  delays, 
did  not  reach  the  coast  until  the  end  of  October. 
Following  the  directions  written  on  the  rocks, 
the  "Speedwell"  was  foinul,  with  one  dead 
body  on  board,  and  another  on  the  shore,  wl(ile 
hooks,  papers,  etc.,  lay  sctittered  around.  "The 
c:ii)lain  and  sailors  cried  like  {•hildren  at  the 
sight."  A  violent  gale  arising,  they  dared  not 
remain  longer,  but  put  oiu  lo  sea  at  once,  car- 
rying the  sad  news  to  Montevideo.  \>y  this 
time  friends  in  Kngland,  greatly  alarmed,  had 
applied  lo  governnuait  for  aid,  and  the  frigate 
"  Dido"  was  sent  to  search  for  the  lost  mission 
aril's,  reaching  the  coast  in  January.  Cluided 
by  the  writings  on  the  rocks,  the  ollieers  soon 
eoinpleled  the  sorrowful  discoveries.  In  Span- 
iard Harbor  they  sawon  a  rock  the  verses  from 
Psalm  Ixii.  5-S,  "My  s(nil,  hope  thou  in  Ood, 
for  my  expectation  is"  from  Ilim,"  etc.,  with  llu' 
drawing  of  a  hand  pointing  to  Ihe  spot  where 
the  wreck  of  the  "  Tioiu'er  "  and  the  bodies  of 
JIaidmeiit  and  Gardiner  were  fouiul.  All  the 
remains  of  the  martyrs  were  reverently  col- 
lected, ami  after  the  reading  of  the  lieautifid 
burial-service  of  Ihe  Church  of  Kngland,  were 
buried  in  one  grave  beside  the  "  I'ioneer."  The 
colors  of  the  "  Dido"  were  lowered,  and  three 
vollevs  lired,  as  in  honor  of  an  olbeer's  fimeial. 
The  lieroic  death  of  Hardiner  and  his  compan- 
ions accomplished  what  in  life  they  had  failed 
to  do.  The  Chiistian  public  of  England,  almost 
stunned  at  first  hy  the  sad  tidings  received,  soon 
resolved  that  Ihe  dying  wishes  and  prayers  of 
the  martyrs  .should  not  have  ascended  to  heaven 
in  vain.  The  last  direcli<ins  of  Captain  tiardi- 
ner.  so  wonderfully  preserved  from  plundering 
natives  and  raging  winds,  were  acted  upi>n;  the 
Society  was  re-formed  according  to  his  plan, 
luid  now  a  Christiim  Missicn  is  tirmly  estab- 
lished in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  South 
American  Missionary  Society  is  ra|ii(lly  exteiul- 
ing  its  agencies  over  many  regions  of  the  great 
continent,  where  geiu'raiions  yet  tinhorn  may 
bless  Ihe  name  of  Allen  Gardiner. 

According  to  the  plan  of  Captain  Gardiner, 
the  South  American  ^Missionary  Society  should 
have  Ihe  threefold    object    of  supplying    the 


spiritual  wanlsof  "hisown  fellow-couutrymeu," 
the  Homan  Catholics,  and  the  heathen  in  South 
America:  these  directions  tlie  Society  endeavors 
to  carry  out  by  missionary  etTort'nmong  the 
numerous  native  tribes,  by  miidsterial  work 
in  the  many  connnunities  of  English-speaking 
jieople  scattered  thronghotit  the  continent,  and 
among  the  sailors  who  fre(pient  its  harbors; 
ami  by  evangelistic  labors  among  tlii'  native 
jieople  .speaking  Spanish  luid  Portuguese,  luul 
among  j>ersons  of  other  nationalities,  by  means 
of  special  services  and,  above  all,  l)y  the  dis- 
tribution (by  sale)  of  the  IJihle  in  the  uativo 
languages. 

The  tirst  attempt  to  carry  out  Gar<liner's 
wishes  was  in  1H.")4,  when  Ihe  inis.sionary 
schooner  "Allen  Gardint'r"  sailed  tor  Keppel 
Island,  one  of  Ihe  West  Falklands,  which  was 
selected  as  a  station  from  which,  \>y  means  of 
Ihe  .schooner,  nussionaries  might  commiuiieale 
with  Tierra  del  Kuego,  and  lo  whii'h  luilives 
might  l)e  brought  for  insi ruction.  The  llev. 
G.  P.  Despard  became  the  superintendent  of 
this  mission  in  IS.Iti.  Its  fu.  her  history  will 
be  found  uiuler  the  liead  Oi.  "The  Fuegiau 
-Mission." 

In  IStiO  the  Hev.  Allen  Gardiner,  the  only 
son  of  Captain  (iardiner,  having  tirst  served 
under  .Mr.  Despard  at  Ihe  Falklands,  in  Tierrii 
del  Fuego,  ami  in  Patagonia,  went  lo  Lota,  in 
Chili,  as  chaplain  to  Ihe  Knglish  and  Scotch 
residents;  from  whence  lie  made  many  expe- 
ditions among  the  Ar.aucanian  Indians. 

In  1SI)4  a  great  eidargement  of  the  work 
took  place  by  the  establishment  of  chaplaincies 
in  i'anama,  Callao,  and  other  places,  ami  Iho 
opening  of  a  medical  ndssion  in  Palagones, 
Argentine  Kc]  ublic.  During  succeeding  years 
the  work  was  extended  to  I'ruguay,  Paraguay, 
and  l!ra/il,  and  in  ISliT  Ihe  three  depi'-'nuiils 
of  Captain  Gardiner's  plan,  the  Kngi  >i  Ihe 
Spanish,  luid  the  heathen,  were  in  full  nerii- 
tion. 

?//('  Fiieiiiiin  MLixioii. — As  already  stated, 
this  mission  was  commenced  by  the  formation 
of  a  station  on  llic  Falkland  Islaiuls.  From 
thence,  in  1851),  ii  cautious  intercourse  was 
commenc(Ml  with  the  Fucgians,  and  they  were 
encouraged  to  visit  the  mission  station  al  Ke|)- 
liel  in  small  parties.  After  much  toil  of  prepa- 
ration a  Fuegian  family  fiom  one  of  the  larger 
islands  near  Cape  Horn  was  brought  lo  Kcp|)el 
by  Mr.  Allen  Gardiner  in  IS.W.  The  man  was 
.lemmy  liutton;  he  was  si  ill  able  to  speak  broken 
him,  at  Ihiseaily  dale,  Ihe 
somelhing  of  Ihe  FiU'giau 
rcluin    of   that    familv    to 


Knglish,  and  from 
missionaries  Icarnec 
language.     On   tin 


their  own  countiy,  other  natives  visited  Ivep 
liel.  .Mr.  Despard  visited  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  remained  wilh  the  schooru'r  a  month  on 
tiie  coast,  bringing  back  three  mei\  and  their 
wives,  together  with  two  l.ids  as  visitors.  aAIucli 
l>ains  were  taken  lo  gain  the  contideiu'e  of 
these  natives,  and  to  impart  lo  them  .some  re- 
ligious knowledge.  So  friendly  did  they  .seem 
that  in  IS.'jO  the  missionaries  thoughi  they 
might  venture  lo  lake  the  tirst  .step  towards  the 
estahlishinenl  of  a  missiomirj'  slalion  in  their 
island  home.  Forming  their  judgmcnl  partly 
from  their  visitors  at  Kep|)el  and  partly  fiom 
others  on  the  Fuegian  coast,  Ihey  believed  that 
Ihe  ferocity  of  Ihe  natives  had  been  ovca'- 
stated.  Aceordingl.v,  they  sailed  for  "Woolya, 
in  Xavarin  Island.  Mr.  Pliilips  was  the  leader 
of  the  little  band  of  missionaries,  and  he  wns 
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feiirlcssly  .siipportcd  by  Cit))tiiiii  Fell  of  tiie 
"  Alli-Mi  "Giirilincr."  Tlicif  Hist  lecuption  was 
friiMully,  iinil  on  SuiKiay,  thu  6tii  of  Novuiiibui-, 
liii'v  went  iislioiv  to  coiuliict  divine  worsliip. 
Wliile  liins  eiigiiged  tliey  were  iittiickcd  and 
niiissacred.  One  young  Fuegian,  who  had 
been  at  the  mission  station,  so  earnestly  im- 
|)lon'd  to  be  taken  back  to  Keppcl  in  the  sliip 
wliicli  came  in  seaieh  of  the  missioiiaiivs  tiiat 
he  pi'cvailed  over  the  scruples  and  hesitation  of 
the  captain.  His  arrival  with  ids  wife  at  the 
slalioii  euiil)led  the  surviving  missionaries  to 
go  on  with  the  dillicult  work  of  learning  tlie 
Fuegian  language;  for,  tliougli  bowed  down 
with  the  weight  of  a  great  calandty,  their 
courage  never  wavered,  and  they  maintained 
their  delernunalion  to  go  on  with  the  work 
witli  untlinching  constancy.  For  three  years 
after  the  murder  of  the  missionaries  no  visit 
wa.s  made  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  In  .January, 
1803,  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Stirling'  (now  the  Hiirlit 
Kev.  W.  II.  Stirling,  D.I).,  bishop  of  the 
Falkland  L^lands)  was  sent  oiit  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  mission,  and  iis  soon  as  possible  in- 
tercourse with  Tierra  del  Fuego  was  resun\ed. 
Forty  or  fifty  of  the  islanders  were  l)rought  in 
.successive  groups  of  eight  or  ten  to  the  sIati(Ai 
at  Keppel,  were  fed,  clothed,  taugiil,  and  con- 
(iucted  back  to  their  wild  homes.  Tliey  l)e- 
came  accustomed  to  divine  worship  in  their 
own  language,  and  tliey  also  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  acipiiriMg  English. 

In  180^  a  small  ""■  '  ..lont  was  commenced 
at  Liwya,  ou  Navarin  island,  on  tlie  southern 
.shore  of  the  Beagle  Chaimel.  Four  voung 
natives  who  Inid  liad  special  training  at  Iveppel 
were  placed  there,  among  others.  A  log-house 
was  built  for  them,  ami  they  were  provided 
witli  goals  and  sheep,  also  implements  and  seeds 
for  the  cultivation  of  llie  grouml.  Wlien  Jlr. 
Stirling  visiied  them  some  months  later  he 
found  them  still  in  po.ssession  of  house  and  goats. 
Mr.  Stirling  then  resolved  to  try  a  residence  on 
shore  himself,  and  accordingly  in  .lanuarj-,  1809, 
established  himself  at  Ooshooia,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Beagle  Channel,  and  ojiposiie  to 
Liwya,  on  I  he  south  shore.  'Ooshooia  has  good 
hartioriige.  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  with  land 
availal)le  for  tillage  and  pasture.  The  party  at 
Liwya  removed  to  Ooshooia,  and  became  a 
bodyguard  to  their  new  chief.  The  "Allen 
Oardiiier"  sailed  away  on  lllh  January,  and 
'Slv.  Stirling  was  left  to  face  the  dangers  of  his 
posilionaldne.     For  seven  months  Ik;  remained, 

i)roviiig  that  amission  station  on  Tierra  del 
?\ieg()  had  at  length  become  a  pcjssibility. 
Other  missionaries  with  their  wives  bravel}' 
ventured  over,  and  Ooshooia  is  now  a  Christian 
village,  with  cottages, —  not  wigwams,  —  a 
church,  a  school-house,  and  an  orphanage. 
The  present  divisions  of  the  work  in  South 
America  are: 

1.  Tlie  SDiilhcrn  Minnion,  including  the  Falk- 
lands  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

((()  Keppel  Islainl. — West  Falklands  has  been 
occupied  as  a  station  since  1^").5.  and  foims  a 
valuable  missionary  settlemeni,  where  natives 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  brought  over  at  their  own 
request,  are  boarded,  instructed  in  Christian 
doctrine,  trained  in  husliandry,  etc  There  are 
also  a  very  productive  industrial  farm,  work- 
sho)),  and  school,  together  with  the  munerous 
Hocks  and  herds  which  alford  abundant  nu'ans 
of  educating  the  natives  to  lead  Christian  lives, 


and  to  follow  peaceful  pursuits  ou  their  return 
to  their  own  country. 

(h)  OoslK)oia,  lirst  missionary  station  on  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  founded  in  18(}0.  About  300  natives 
have  here  received  the  rite  of  bapt'sm. 

((')  Wallaston  Islands. — A  promising  begin- 
ning has  been  already  made  in  the  station  estab- 
lished upon  one  of  the  islands  of  this  group. 

The  mission  vessel  "Allen  Gardiner"  is 
employed  in  keeping  open  communication  be- 
tween these  stations,  conveying  missionaries 
and  natives  to  and  from  the  coast,  cariying  farm 
produce,  supplies,  etc. 

2.  T/ic  "  Pjiixt  Codni"  Mmion,  including  the 
Argentine  Uepublic,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and 
Brazil. 

(ii)  The  work  of  the  Society — including  min- 
istri.tion  to  English  and  Spanish  speaking 
l)eople,  and  natives  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
is  carried  on  at  Patagones  (El  Carmen),  Rosario, 
Cordol)a  and  Tucuman,  Canada  De  Gomez, 
Ale.vandria  Colon}-,  Gran  Chaco,  Chnput 
(Welsh)  Colony,  and  Concordia. 

{h)  In  Uruguay  at  Fray  Bentos,  Salto,  and 
Paysaudu. 

("(•)  In  Paraguay,  the  Chaco:  and 

((7i  In  Brazil,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  San  Paulo 
and  Santos,  and  Pernambuco. 

3.  The  We^t  Coast  Mimoii,  with  stations  in 
Chili,  at  Lota  and  Coronel,  Clianara)  and 
Araucau''t. 

Koiitlierii     BiipliNt    Convention.— 

IIead(piarters,  Richmond,  Va.,  U.  S.  A.  The 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  was  organized  in 
the  city  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  May,  184.5.  It 
originated  in  a  withdrawal  of  the  Southern 
churches  from  union  and  co-operation  with 
"  the  General  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Dencmi- 
ination  in  the  United  States,"  pojiularly  known 
as  the  Triennial  Convention.  (See  article  on 
American  Bajitist  Missionary  Union.)  The 
constitution  of  this  convention,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  its  proceedings  from  the  beginning, 
conferred  on  all  the  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Baptist  denomination,  whether  at  the 
North  or  the  South,  eligibility  to  all  appoint- 
ments emanating  from  the  convention  of  the 
Board.  Uiunist.akable indications,  however,  led 
the  Alabama  Baptist  State  Convention  in  1844 
to  adopt  a  preamble  and  resolutions  which  were 
subnntted  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Jlissions  of 
the  Triennial  Convention,  to  which  afraidc  and 
explicit  answer  was  returned,  that  "  if  any  one 
having  .slaves  should  oiler  liimself  as  a'  nus- 
sionary,  mid  insist  on  retaining  them  as  his 
])r(iperiy,  we  could  not  appoint  him.  One 
thing  is  certain,  we  can  never  be  a  party  to  any 
arrangement  that  would  imply  approbation  of 
slavery." 

When  this  reidy  was  made  known,  the  Board 
of  the  Virginia  Foreign  Missionaiy  Society 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  Baptist  churches  df 
Virginia,  suggesting  that  a  convention  be  held 
iit  Augusta,  Georgia,  for  conference  as  to  the 
best  means  of  pronioling  the  Foreign  ^Mission 
cause,  and  other  interests  of  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination in  the  South.  Both  at  the  North  and 
the  South  a  separation  seemed  inevitable.  At 
the  North  it  was  desired  by  many,  regretted  by 
a  few,  and  cxjiected  by  all. 

Before  the  proposed  convention  in  Augusta 
could  meet,  the  Home  Jllssion  Society  at  its 
meeting  in  Providence,  In  April,  Lad  virtually 
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declared  for  a  st'piirntion,  aiul  recoinmeiided 
that  as  the  existing  Society  was  planted  in  the 
North,  and  had  there  its  Executive  Board  and 
charier,  wliich  it  seemed  desirable  to  preserve, 
it  lie  retained  by  the  Northern  churches,  and 
those  sympathizing  with  them  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  slave-lioiders. 

At  the  call  of  the  Hoard  of  Managers  of  the 
Viririnia  Foreign  Mission  Society,  there  asseiu- 
bleil  in  Augusta  May  8tii,  18-15,  aiO  delegates 
from  the  slates  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Alabama,  Louisi- 
aiia.  Kentucky,  and  tlie  District  of  Columbia. 
t)\vini.;  to  llie  short  iioli('e  of  the  mceling,  other 
stalls  were  represented  only  by  letter.  The 
Coiuniillee  appointed  for  the  purpose  presented 
a  resolution,  "That  for  peace  and  harmonj', 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount 
of  go<id,  and  for  the  niainteiiauce  of  those 
scriptural  ])rinciples  on  which  the  General 
Jlissionary  Convention  of  I'le  ]5ai)tist  Denonu- 
naliou  of  llie  United  Stales  was  formed,  it  is 
pnjper  that  this  conventioc  a'  once  |)roceed  to 
orgaui/.e  a  socielj'  for  the  iiropagation  of  the 
gdsprl.'  Then  followed  the  adoption  of  a 
constiiulion  which  was  "  precisely  that  of  the 
Kiriginal  union;  that  in  .(.'nnection  with  which, 
thioughoul  his  nnssi(>nary  life,  Adonirani 
.TudsdU  lived,  iiiuler  which  Ann  Judson  and 
]5oar(lni:ui  died.  AVe  recede  from  it  no  single 
stc|).  AVe  use  the  ver^'  teims,  and  we  uphold  tlie 
true  spirit  imd  great  object  of  the  hite  General 
Couvculion." 

Thus  liu'  Soutlicrn  Hapti.st  Convention  claims 
to  lie  the  real  and  proper  successor  and  con- 
tinualor  of  that  body,  which  "at  a  special 
niecliiig  held  in  New  York  November  19lh, 
184'>,  was  '  dissolved,'  and  tlie  Aiiierican  Baptist 
!Missionaiy  Union,  with  an  entirely  new  con- 
stituiiou  and  a  dilTereiit  ba.sis  of  membership, 
was  organized  in  its  stead." 

A  Board  of  Foreign  Alissions  was  appointed 
to  be  located  in  Hichmond,  Virginia,  and  one 
for  l)oiiu'slic  Missions,  to  be  locate<l  in  Marion, 
Alabama.  The  new  Convention  gathered 
nrouiul  itself  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Baptist  churches  of  llie  South;  and  thewi.sdom 
of  ils  forinalion  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
while  Siiutliern  Baptists  conlributeil  to  the 
Trieiini;d  Convention  in  31  vears,  from  1814- 
184."),  S-.31i.(iOO,  during  the  34Ve'irs,  from  184")- 
1879  (covering  the  period  of  the  war),  their 
conlribulions  for  Foreign  Missions  alone  were 
$930, 377. 

DcrcfojHiient  of  nV>*7.'.— Tinmediately 
after  the  organi/alion  of  the  Board  they 
were  insiructed  to  correspoiKl  with  the  Boslon 
Board  Willi  regard  to  inuluid  claims;  and  wi  re 
aulhoiized  to  make  any  c(iuit;ible  and  itriulent 
arrangement  with  that  Board,  lo  lake  a  iiorlioii 
of  ils  missions  under  the  jialroiiage  of  Ihe  con- 
veuliiiii.  At  Ihe  suggeslion  of  llie  Boston 
Board,  through  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  it  was 
airrecd  thai  "ihe  properly  and  liabilities  of  Ihe 
General  Convention  sluiuld  remain  with  that 
body.'  inid  lliat  "Ihe  missionari<'s  should  have 
the  choice  of  Ihe  associations  with  which  they 
would  be  connected." 

Under  Ibis  arrangement  Rev.  ,T.  L.  Shuck, 
the  tir^i  .Vmericaii  jjaptist  missionary  to  China, 
and  Bev.  I.  J.  Roberts,  who  had  followed  Mr. 
Shuck  in  183(1,  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the 
Southern  t)onvention.  Rev.  S.  C.  Clopton  and 
Rev.    George    Pearcy    were  commissioned  to 


join  them,  and  the  missions  of  the  new  Board 
were  fairly  inaugurated. 

Coincident  with  the  establishment  of  the 
China  mission,  it  was  deiermined  lO  coinnience 
work  on  ,'he  coast  of  Africa,  where  missions  of 
the  Northern  Board  were  already  in  operation, 
and  in  1847  stations  were  formed  in  Liberia 
and  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  1850  iu  Central 
Africa. 

As  early  as  1850  the  attention  of  the  Board 
was  directed  to  South  America  as  an  important 
lield,  but  it  was  not  until  1860  that  the  oppor- 
tuniiy  was  allorded  for  carrying  out  the  plans 
of  the  Board.  The  Rev.  T.  .1.  Bowen,  who 
had  been  oblige<l  to  leave  Afiica  on  account  of 
llMiealth,  volunteered  for  the  South  Aiiierican 
field;  he  was  gladly  sent,  and  a  .station  was 
founded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  which  point 
the  work  has  rapidlv  spread. 

In  1859  the  needs  of  .Japan  attracted  the 
allention  of  llie  Board,  and  in  1860  four  mis- 
sionaries, two  ministers  aiul  their  wives,  were 
sent.  All  were  lost  at  sea  before  reaching 
their  field  of  labor.  The  enter|irise,  though  de- 
ferred, was  never  abandoned,  and  detinile  steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  establish  a  station  iu 
that  country. 

The  duty  of  Bajitists  to  send  the  pure  gospel 
into  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  was  felt 
by  the  Board  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
France  was  cho.sen  as  a  tield  for  missionary 
labor;  but  the  occuiiation  of  Rome  by  Victor 
Emmaiuud  in  1870  oiicned  Italj'  to  niissionaiy 
work,  and  drew  alteiition  thither,  and  in  1871 
Rome  became  a  centre  of  operations  which 
have  spread  throughout  the  peninsula. 

Statemetit  of  the  3Iissions.—Cms\. — 
The  work  of  the  Southern  Convention  iu  China 
is  carried  on  under  three  missions,  Canton, 
Shanghai,  and  Shantung.  In  1846  the  work 
was  begun  in  Canton  by  tlie  Rev.  George  Pearcy 
and  Rev.  Samuel  Clopton.  The  work  has  pro- 
gressed since  that  time  with  little  or  no  inter- 
ruption, and  Cant(.n  has  been  the  centre  of  the 
work  in  China.  The  mission  now  includes  13 
stations,  in  which  labor  11  foreign  missionaries 
and  28  native  helpers;  the  churcliniembership 
is  207. 

Shanghai  was  chosen  as  a  station  at  the  same 
time  as  Canton,  being  situated  in  a  ceiitial  posi- 
tion on  the  coast.  It  is  a  city  of  great  impor- 
tance for  niissionaiy  oiieralious,  since  the  Chi- 
nese come  here  from  all  ]>arls  of  the  eiii]iire, 
the  number  of  transient  inhabilants  being  esti- 
luated  at  about  100.000.  During  the  Taiping 
rebellion  iu  1854  the  mission  properly  was  de- 
stroyed, but  on  the  seizure  of  the  city  by  the 
iniperialisis  full  reslilution  was  made  and  the 
work  renewed.  The  Taiping  inovemeiit  was 
sirielly  religious  and  iconoclastic  in  ils  origin, 
and  pidved  iu  the  end  a  benetit  to  the  mission, 
for  it  roused  the  moral  .sense  of  the  people  and 
oll'ered  a  blow  at  the  great  curse,  idolalry,  and 
tli(.'  pleaching  <if  the  missionaries  was  decidedly 
more  elTective  after  than  before  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  Slianghai  mission  has  now  2  stations, 
2  oul-sialions,  4  ordained  missionaries,  4 
churches,  and  107  meiiibeis. 

The  mission  inShiintung,  a  northern  province 
of  China,  was  begun  in  1860,  immediately  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  the 
stations  chosen  being  Tung-Chow  and  Chefoo. 
Some  opposition  was  experienced  at  first  from 
the  gentry  of  Tung-Chow,    but   the  common 
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pooplf  sliowcil  tiKni  interest.  At  the  outset 
the  Sliiintim,!?  reports  and  statistics  were  iii- 
chuk'd  in  those  of  tlie  Shunijlmi  mission,  iil- 
thoutrli  the  lields  were  500  miles  iipiirt;  lint  in 
180(5  TungC'iiow  was  set  oil  as  iin  independent 
mission,  and  has  conlinued  to  he  so  reminded. 
Tliere  are  now  in  Siiantun;;  2  stations,  23  out- 
stations,  11  foreign  missionaries,  3  ehurelies, 
127  cliurcli-memhers. 

Afuica.— One  of  the  tirst  fields  cliosen  hy 
the  Southern  Convention  was  Africa.  In  1846 
worli  was  hegun  b}'  I{ev.  John  Day  in  Liberia, 
where  the  Nortliern  Board  had  already  estah- 
lislied  a  mission,  hut  in  1850  they  willidrew 
and  tlie  Southern  Board  alone  carried  on  tlie 
worli  of  Baptists  in  the  Darli  Coi'tinent.  Tlie 
tield  was  found  to  be  one  of  gre  ..  promise,  and 
in  1850  the  work  was  extended  hy  the  fonnu- 
liim  of  a  mi.s.siou  in  the  Yoruba  country,  and  in 
18.55  a  station  was  opened  in  Sierra  Leone  in 
connection  with  the  Liberian  mi.ssion.  For 
fou<-  years,  from  1860  to  1804,  war  raged 
among  the  native  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  and 
the  luissionaries  of  the  Yoruba  country  were 
driven  to  the  coast  luid  the  mission  had  to  l)e 
suspended.  Soon  after  this,  the  money  pres- 
sures and  panics  attendant  upon  the  civil  war 
at  lionie  rendered  it  necessary  to  withdraw  sup- 
])ort  rom  the  African  nussion  for  a  time,  and 
from  1800  to  1874  the  work  was  carried  on  by 
the  missionaries  without  aid  from  the  Board. 
Ill  1875,  the  native  war  being  terminated  and 
tlie  Yoruba  countiy  again  opened  to  missionary 
operations,  and  the  tinauces  of  the  Hoard  by 
this  time  permit  ling,  laborers  were  sent  to  oc- 
cupy that  field.  The  Lilierian  mission  was 
closed  and  Lagos  cliosen  as  a  centre  from  which 
work  could  be  extended  to  Central  Africa.  The 
rejiort  of  the  Board  for  1889  gives  the  following 
statistics:  5  stations,  Lagos,  Abbeokuta,  ()g- 
bomoshaw,  Gaun,  and  Hausser  Farm;  11!  for- 
eign niis.sionaries,  8  native  assistants,  1 J5  pupils 
in  schools,  and  79  church-members. 

South  A.mehic.-v. — The  mission  a  Soutli 
America  was  begun  in  1800  at  Rio  Janeiro  by 
the  Rev.  T.  J.  Bowen  and  his  wife.  The  health 
of  tlic  former,  which  liad  caused  his  transfer 
from  Central  Africa,  compelled  him  to  again 
irive  up  his  work,  and  with  his  return  the  mis- 
sion in  South  America  was  suspended.  For 
twelve  years  nothing  was  done,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  at  the  urgent  refjuestof  a  church  of 
settlers  in  Brazil  from  the  Southern  United 
Stales,  the  Board  again  renewed  its  operations. 
The  Board  has  five  stations  in  Brazil  :  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  on  the  coast,  in  the  southeast ;  Pernam- 
buco,  on  the  coast,  in  the  northeast  ;  Bahia, 
midway  helwecu  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Pernam- 
huco;  Maceio,  soulli  of  Pernambuco;  and  one  in 
the  city  of  Juiz  de  Froa  in  the  mining  district  of 
Jlinas  Geraes,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
country.  There  are  13  foreign  ini>;sionaries  at 
work,  3  native  preachers,  1  native  assistant,  and 
239  church-members. 

Italy.— In  1850  tlie Board  began  deliberations 
witli  regard  to  work  in  the  Catholic  countries  of 
Europe,  but  no  mission  was  begun  until  1870, 
when  Rev.  Wra.  N.  Cote,  M.D.,  who  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Prance,  was  ap- 
pointed missionary  of  the  Southern  Convention. 
On  the  opening  of  Italy  for  evangelistic  work, 
by  the  victory  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  operations 
were  immediately  begun  in  that  city,  and  from 
thence  have  spread  throughout  Italy.  There  are 
now  10  stations  of  the  Southern  Convention  on 


the  peninsula— Rome,  Pinerolo,  5Iilan,  Venice, 
Bologna,  Modena,  Ciii'iii,  Bari,  Xai'les,  and 
Torre  I'ellice,— besides  two, — Cagliari  and  Igle- 
sias— on  tlie  island  of  Sardinia,  't'here  are  5  for- 
eign missionaries,  11  native  workers,  and  a  total 
membership  of  about  350. 

Mexico.— The  missions  of  the  Convention  are 
now  established  in  tlie  following  states  of  Mex- 
ico :  Coahuila,  Zacatecas,  Aguas  Calientes  and 
Jalisco.  Saltillo,  in  Coahuila,  is  the  head- 
(juarters  of  the  luission,  and  there  are  iu  all  7 
stations,  occupied  by  7  married  missionaries  and 
5  female  missionaries,  with  SOOchurch-niembei's, 
organized  into  19  churches.  Tlie  churches  are 
better  organized,  more  Mheral  iu  their  contri- 
butions, and  more  anxious  after  self-support 
than  at  any  jirevious  time  in  their  history.  A 
Mexican  I'fational  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
has  been  organized,  and  a  missionary  has  been 
sent  to  Central  America. 

Japan. — In  1800  the  Board  appointed  three 
missionaries  to  Japan  ;  two  of  them  were  pre- 
vented by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  from  sroimr  out. 
The  third,  J.  Q.  A.  Ilohrer,  witli  his'wifc,  set 
sail  from  New  York  in  the  "Edwin  Forrest"  on 
August  3d,  1800.  The  vessel  was  never  heard 
of  afterwards,  and  tlie  mis.sion  to  Japan  was 
then  abandoned  until  November,  1889,  when  two 
missionaries  and  tlieir  wives  were  sent  out. 
They  are  to  be  located  at  Kobe,  and  as  s;)oii  a.s 
the  language  is  acquireit  will  enter  upon  active, 
aggressive  work. 

MoiKlioii  Kl>ciiexei'  J<»liii,  b.  Gos|Kirt, 
England,  August  23d,  1850  ;  studied  meilicineat 
Edinburgh  ;  sailed  April  18th,  1870,  as  a  nie(li<«1 
missionary  of  theL.  ^I.  S.  to  the  Central  African 
Jlission.  arriving  at  Zanzibar  Jlav  27tli.  Accom- 
panied l)v  nr.  Mullens  and  Mr.  Grilliths,  he 
readied  M|)wapwa  July  lltli,  and  settled  in  Ur- 
ambo  Octolier  25th,  the  same  year.  lie  was  shot 
in  tlie  arm  liy  tlie  accidental  ilischarge  of  a  gun  in 
the  hands  of  an  attendant.  Mr.  Co|>plestoii,  a 
mis.sionaiy  at  Myui,  lieing  sent  for,  though  not 
a  surgeon,  successfully  amputated  the  arm.  un- 
der directions  from  Dr.  Southon.  But  there 
was  not  strength  to  rally  from  tlie  shock  to  the 
sj'stem,  and  amid  intense  pain  his  life  passed 
away.     He  died  July  20th,  1883. 

By  having  a  board  lield  in  place  for  liiin,  after 
be  was  wounded,  he  wrote  two  letters,  closing 
the  first  in  these  wonls:  "Who  shall  lay  any- 
thing to  the  cliargo  of  the  Master-builderif  lie 
removes  one  workman  wlio  has  finished  his  por- 
tion, and  sends  others  to  carry  on  the  work?  If 
He  calls  me  to  help  Mullens,  Thomson,  and 
others  gone  on  before,  bow  gladly  will  I  res|>,oiid, 
and  joyfully  '  knock  off  work  here '!"  The  sec- 
ond was  a  letter  to  his  brother  in  England  in  the 
view  of  approaching  death,  dated  Urambo.  July 
22d,  1882,  in  whicli  he  says:  "  My  sufferings  dur- 
ing the  last  five  weeks  have  been  awful."  Tell 
everybody,  if  I  die,  tliat  my  most  earnest  wish 
was  to  die  at  my  post, and  nothing  short  of  death 
couid  make  me  leave  it." 

i^lMildiiiK,  llriiry  II.,  b.  Bath.  N.  Y., 
IT.  S.  A.,  1804;  graduated  at  Western  Reserve 
College  1833,  and  Lane  'I'hcological  Seminary 
1835;  ordained  AuirusI  the  .same  j'car;  appoint- 
ed liy  the  A.  B.  C'V.  M.  in  1830  missionary  to 
the  Nez  J'lTces  Indians,  with  his  wife.  Dr.  and 
!Mrs.  Wliitman,  and  William  B.  Giaj'.  In  a 
company  of  fur-traders  they  travelled  on  horse- 
back nearly  3,200  miles  beyond  the  Missouri 
River,  to  Fort  Walla- Walla",  a  trading-post  of 
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tlu'  Hudson's  Biij'  Company,  wliidi  tlioj'  rciicli- 
0(1  ;>f|itciiil)L'i'  ;5(1,  lS3(i,  bt'iiij;  I'oiii-  nionihs  and 
six  (liiys  on  the  jomiiey  from  Lil)t'ity,  Mu.,  lo 
tliiit  [iliicu.  Tlie  mission  wiis  brokin  u\i  !)}• 
the  nmssiicre  of  Dr.  Wliitniiin  inul  otlicrs  in 
184T.  (See  luticle  on  Dr.  Wliitnian.)  Mr. 
Spiiiiliiii!:,  who  was  in  tlie  vicinity,  providen- 
tially escaped.  The  murderers  were  on  his 
track,  llidini,'  by  day,  he  made  liis  way  night 
afUr  iiijrlit,  barefooted,  over  sharp  rocks  and 
thorns,  until,, ilniost  dead,  he  reached  a  jilace  of 
.safety.  Then,  with  his  family,  he  left  the  mis- 
sion "tield  for  a  time.  In  1H()3  he  resumed  his 
work,  but  remained  only  n  few  jears.  In  1871 
he  renewed  his  labors  imder  the  Preshyteriau 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  iu  which  he 'contin- 
ued till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Lapnor, 
Idaho,  August  8d,  18T4,  after  a  long  ami  useful 
life  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  and  a 
Lome-missionary  among  the  whites.  Though 
his  labors  were  so  much  interrupted,  he  accom- 
plished a  great  work  among  the  Indians. 
"  From  savagehood  they  have  been  raised  to  a 
good  degree  of  civilization.  From  knowing 
nothing  of  the  gospel,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
tribe  have  become  its  i)rofessed  followers." 
Over  9(10  of  the  Nez  Perees  and  Spokan(;s  were 
added  by  him  to  the  church.  lie  jirepared 
nn<l  gave  to  the  people  a  translation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  ^latthew,  and  a  collection  of  Nez  Perees 
hymns.  1  le  had  proceeded  also  far  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Acts. 

Kpaiiiwii    KvuiiKi'lixalitMi    ^toriely. 

Seeictary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Robert  Peddle, 
8  Granville  Terrace,  Edinburgh. — The  Sjjanish 
Evangelization  Society,  formed  18.1.5,  has  done 
much  to  aid  in  establishing  in  Spain  a  native 
Protestant  church.  In  its  three  long-estab- 
lished centre  stations  (lluelva,  C'adiz,  and 
Seville)  are  congregations  of  Si>aniar(ls.  with 
resident  missioniuy  pastors,  and  well-attended 
day  and  Sabbath  schools:  froiu  llies(>  centres 
itinerating  work  is  done  iu  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages, and  theri!  is  a  wide-s|iread  distriliution  of 
Scriptures  and  tracts  among  the  outlying  popu- 
lation. Elinor  stations  having  no  resident  pas- 
tors are  at  Eseornar,  Villafranca,  Puerto-Keal, 
El  Carpio,  and  Th.arsis.  In  the  early  days  of 
its  liistorj'  the  Society  did  much  interesting 
work  among  the  KiiKiiici'pddos — Spanish  Negro 
slaves  who  had  purchased  their  freedom;  and 
also  among  the  Gypsies,  whom  even  the  Catho- 
lic priests  neglect. 

The  Society  reports  for  188S,  ■')  churches  and 
11  schools.  Testaments,  portions  of  Scripture, 
tracts,  etc.,  have  been  distributed  during  the 
year  to  the    n\unber  of   10,533. 

Mpaiiiwli  and  Porliieiii>i>ii>  t'liiircii 
Aul  S«H'lt'l y.  Ilead(iuarlers,  8  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.  C.-ln  18(i7  the  Kev.  L. 
8.  Tugwell,  a  clergyman  of  the  (  liureh  of  Eng- 
land, was  apiioinled  to  the  British  chaplaincj' 
at  Seville,  Spain.  Finding  that  the  priest- 
ridden  classes  around  him  were  eager  to  hear 
the  gospel,  he  inaugurated  a  movement,  which 
in  'JO  years  lias  grown  into  a  fully  organized 
native  "church,  comprising  16  orgainzed  congre- 
gations, and  nwny  mission  stations  not  yet  pro- 
vided with  pastors.  To  supply  the  needed  funds 
to  carry  on  this  work,  Mr.  Tugwell  founded  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Church  Aid  Society, 
which  had  the  warm  support  of  the  Earl  of 
Sliaftest)iny  and  other  prominent  men,  and 
which  is  now  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop 


of  Du>''in.  The  churches  in  Spain  to  which 
aid  is  given  are  in  (1)  Seville,  where  there  are 
2  churches,  with  boys'  and  girls'  schools  and 
free  dispensary;  (2)  ^ladrid,  1  church,  with  240 
members,  aud  .schools.  "  LaLuz,"  a  fortnightly 
journal,  is  j)ublished  here  and  circulatell 
throughout  Spain  aud  Spanish  America;  (3) 
Malaga,  2  churches,  mission  stations,  and 
schools;  (4)  !Monistrol.  church,  schools,  and  nds- 
siou  stations;  (5)  San  Vicente,  carrying  on  work, 
notwithstanding  bitter  iierseciuions  from  the 
.lesuils;  (0)  Salamanca;  (7)  Villaescuso  and  {^) 
ValladoI'd;  churches  and  nussion  stations.  Aid 
is  granted  in  Portugal  to  churches  in  Lisbon, 
Kio  de  Monro,  and  Oporto. 

§paiiiNli  Vorsloii.— The  Spanish  belongs 
to  the  Grieco-Latin  branch  of  tlie  Ar3'an  lan- 
guages, and  is  spoken  in  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
and  South  American  republics.  Nicolo  An- 
toino  {Riht.  llixp.  irtiiK,  ii.  214)  Mitions  manj' 
manuscripts  of  a  translation  i..  >  the  Lemo- 
siniaii  dialect,  which  do  not  go  be_  jnd  the  year 
1470.  This  text  was  printed  (Valencia,  1478), 
luiil  ascribed  to  the  General  of  the  Ciirthusiiuis, 
Boniface  Fcricr,  who  had  died  iu  1417.  The 
National  Library  of  Paris  has  two  nnuiuscripts 
in  the  Lemosinian  dialect,  !i  complete  Bible  and 
an  incomplete  Old  Testament,  which  are  said 
to  be  older  than  the  15th  century.  (J.  M.  Guarda, 
llcruc  lie  r J iifl ruction  puhlique,  Avril,  18<)b.) 
In  the  same  dialect  there  is  idso  extant  a  manu- 
script contiuning  a  metrical  version  of  the  Bible 
by  Komerus  de  Sabrugera,  which  Antonio  (p. 
273)  mentions  as  Bihlin  en  Catnlan.  A  Casliliau 
translation  made  by  a  rabbi  in  1430  is  also 
mentioned, and,  asAiitonio  (yi.  214)  states,  among 
other  books  the  Escurial  Libiarj-  conlidued  a 
Jl/npiiiiiii  rerxiK  surri  textile  1\' evnnfj;/,  et  XIII 
epp.  I'liuli,  inU'rprete  doetore  Marlins  Luccna 
(•(H/iioDiine  El  Mdi'/iiilieo. 

The  translations  of  the  Kith  century  are  al- 
most exclusively  made  into  the  Castilian  dialect 
of  the  ]iresent  Spaiush.  To  this  period  belongs 
the  New  Testiiment  transliited  from  the  Greek, 
by  Friuicisco  de  Enzina,  Antweii>,  1543.  This 
eclitiou  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
at  Brussels  by  the  translator.  In  1550  a  Kew 
Testiiment  was  published  at  Venice,  the  trans- 
lation having  been  made  by  .1.  Perez.  About 
the  same  time  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, made  by  Spanish  Jews,  was  imlilishei!  at 
Ferrara,  1553  (Amsterdam,  1011,  1030, 10.50,  and 
after).  This  version  was  of  service  to  Cas- 
.siodoro  deUeyna,  who  published  his  translation 
of  the  entire  Bible  at  Basle  iu  1.500.  Copies  of 
this  volume  apiieared  with  a  new  date  on  the 
title-page  in  1580  and  aga'n  in  1022.  After  the 
death  of  De  Beyna  his  translation  was  revised 
and  adopted  as  his  own  by  Cipriano  de  Valcia, 
by  whose  name  it  is  genenilly  known.  In  its 
revised  form  the  New  Testament  appeared  in 
1.590  and  the  Bible  in  1002,  but  no  subsequent 
edition  of  the  Bible  is  noted  until  1861. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  Felipe 
Scio  de  San  Jliguel,  bishop  of  Segovia,  pub- 
lished a  classical  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Spanish  ilO  vols.,  Valencia,  1790-93;  20  vols., 
>Iadrid,  1794-97),  with  a  commentary.  It  was 
often  reprinted.  A  more  recent  translation, 
having  resi)ect  to  the  .sacred  originals,  was  pub- 
lislieil  by  Feli.x  Torres  Amat,  bishop  of  Astorga; 
Madrid,  1824-29,  9  vols.;  1832-35,  6  vols,  (re- 
printed  at  Paris,  1835,  17  vols.).  The  British  aud 
Foreign  Bible  Society  republished  Valera's  aud 
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Scio'.s  versions  of  the  enlire  Bible  niul  Eiiy.iim's 
viTsioii  of  ilif  New  'I'esliirneiit.  Tlie  Society 
for  Froiuoling  Christiiiii  Kiiowledjre  pulilisiied 
ill  l!:i53  a  coneeted  edition  of  Aiiml's  version, 
prepared  witii  the  assistance,  and  jirinted  under 
tliecare,of  SeiiorCalderon.  Anew  versionof  liie 
entire  Scriptures,  prepared  liy  Mexican  iiriesls, 
was  prinle<i  by  Uibera  in  1831-33,  Tliis  was  tlie 
first  liible  ever  i)riuUMl  in  Spaiush  America. 
Tiu'  i>resent  dillnsion  of  tlie  IJible  in  Spain  and 
Spanisli  America  is  owiiifrchietly  to  tlie  elVortsof 
the  British  and  Foreign  and  tin'  American  Uible 
Societies.  The  first  eoilionsof  tlie  former  were 
printed  only  from  Enziua's  edition  of  1T08.  At. 
length,  in  IS^O,  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
senlaiioiis  and  example  of  the  American  Bible 
Societj',  an  edition  of  Scio's  New  'I'estar.ient 
was  printed  in  London,  followed  in  IH'Jl  by  an 
edition  of  the  entire  Bible  of  this  vi'i'sion.  An 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  fion  Valera's 
version  was  issued  by  the  same  Societj  in  1857. 
The  Old  Testament  from  the  same  vei'sion  fol- 
lowed in  18GI. 

The  style  of  the  Reina-Valera  version  is  harsh 
and  aiili(pia!ed,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
vised, with  but  partial  succ<'ss.  Tin  editions 
imblished  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety in  Madrid  are,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
formed to  a  revision  made  about  1867  by  the 
Kev.  L.  Luceiia,  Professoi-  of  Spanisli  at  Ox- 
ford. .Marginal  references  have  been  appended. 
In  188.")  the  Societj-  printed  tentatively  a  revision 
of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  made  by  its  agent  in 
Spain,  the  Kev.  E.  Reeves  Palmer!  At  llie  i)res- 
ent  time  a  committee  in  .Madrid  is  co-operating 
with  the  llev.  J.  Jameson  in  preparing  another 
revision  of  the  New  Testament.  I'asior  Flicd- 
ner  of  ^Madrid  has  also  beep  publishing  inde- 
pendently a  translation  of  h's  own. 

The  American  Bible  Society's  revision  of 
Valera,  prepared  bv  .'Messrs  l)e  .Ahu'a  and  II. 
B.  Pratt,  first  appeared  in  1805.  Mi:  Pratt  had 
already  at  thai  lime  devoted  muv!>  tli'ie  'o  the 
studj'  of  Spanish,  and  the  fruits  of  his  life-long 
work  arc  soon  to  appear  in  a  new  translation  of 
the  enlii(!  Bible,  which  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  year  189d.  His  edition  of  the  P.salms,  lir.st 
printed  in  Bncaramanga  in  1876,  was  repro- 
duced by  the  Society  in  1879,  and  has  also  been 
printed  in  Barcelona.  Since  1885,  when  his 
version  of  Genesis  was  imblislied,  he  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  Society,  devoting  his  whole 
time  to  the  work,  in  which  he  has  lieen  materi- 
ally aided  by  missionary  and  native  scholars  in 
3Iexico,  among  whom  he  has  resided. 

An  independent  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  by  the  American  Bible 
Union  in  1857.  For  the  blind,  too,  the  Brilish 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  issued  a  .small  edi- 
tion of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John. 

(See  also  Judteo-Spauish.) 

(Specimen  verse.    John  3  :  16.) 
Porque  de  tal  manera  am6  Dlos  al  mundo, 
que  haya  dado  A  ea  Hijo  unigfiuito;  para  que 
todo  aquel  que  en  €1  creyere,  no  se.pierda, 
nas  leoga  vida  eterua. 

Hebrew  character. 

np7'ot)DP'i75W  yb  o^  vi  yf'  wf>  ^pSf'  ""PIV 
t^frnj?  ^p  b^iV  mu  Y  onto  nf'l)f'jn:opft.,^C  y>p 


Mpniildiiiv,  Levi,  born  JaiTrey,  N.  H., 
U.  S.  A.,  August,  32d,  1701;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  1815,  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  1818;  .sailed  for  Ceylon  June  8ih, 
1S19.  He  occupied  the  station  of  Mauepy  for 
several  years.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Oodoo- 
vlUe,  and  with  3Mrs.  SiMiuldiug  took  charge  of 
the  girls"  boarding-school,  which  was  under 
their  cure  for  nearly  forty  years,  lie  visited 
the  United  Slates  in  1844  and  returned  in  1846. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  Tamil  schol- 
ars in  Southern  India,  having  so  mastered  the 
language  as  to  use  it  with  great  facility,  ;ind 
often  power.  He  performed  a  large  annluiit  of 
literary  labor.  More  than  twenty  Tamil  Iracts^ 
were  prepared  by  him  and  many  of  the  best 
lyrics  in  the  vernacula'  'lymn-book  were  from 
his  pen.  He  prepare  two  dictionaries,  one 
Tamil,  the  other  English  and  Tamil,  ami  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  revision  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  furnished  an  excellent  tra'i^lalicni  of 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  compiled  a  Sciipinre 
History,  which  is  used  in  the  schools.  School- 
books,  hymn-books,  tracts,  and  Gospels  passed 
through  his  hands  for  revision  and  pnKif-reail- 
Ing.  But  he  was  far  from  being  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  these  tasks.  In  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  moodeliars  and  odigais,  in  iheir  ve- 
randas, or  seated  with  wayfarers  under  the 
hedge,  to  the  p(M)r  and  tlie  ma'imed  in  lane-  and 
highways,  an(l  to  the  children  in  the  schiini  or 
the  street,  wherever  he  met  a  native  he  <r,i>e(l 
not  to  preach  and  to  teach  Jesus  Christ.  His 
llueney  in  the  colloquial  language,  his  apl  quo- 
tations from  Hindu  books,  his  original  illustra- 
tions, and  ready  and  racy  sallies,  combined 
with  his  genial  hunuu',  gave  him  great  inllu- 
ence  with  the  natives,  lie  died  at  Oodooville 
June  18th,  1874,  fifty-four  years  and  eleven  (lay.s 
from  his  embarkation.  The  native  convert* 
throughout  the  district  loved  him  asafatlicr, 
and  man}^  of  the  heathen  mourned  his  death. 

t^piiiildiiif;,  Mnry  (lirj  Ntie.  died  at  Bat- 
ticottn  in  1875.  She  had  been  over  fifty-five  years 
connected  with  the  mission,  and  about  forty  years 
in  charge  of  the  girls'  boarding-school  al  ( )odiio- 
ville.  Her  sym])atlietic  .services,  rendeiid  not 
only  to  the  natives  but  to  the  mission  families 
on  all  occasions  of  snU'ering  or  sorrow,  richly 
entitled  her  to  the  appellalion,  which  was  uni- 
versally accorded,  of  "  Mother  Spauldiug." 

^»l>t>%iH  ITIiNMioii  for  Italy  and  llic 
Levant.  Funds  supi)lied  by  individual  con- 
tributions in  England  anil  Scolland.  Secretary, 
Eliot  Howard,  Esq.,  "Walthiiinslow,  Essex, 
FIngland.— In  1803  the  Rev.  Edward  Clarke, 
an  English  pastor,  published  a  iiaperon  the  im- 
portance of  Italy  as  a  mission  field,  which  met 
with  opposition  from  many  .sources,  bui  tiiially 
resulted  in  the  fornialiou  of  "The  Spezia  3Iis- 
sion  for  Italy  and  the  Levant,"  Ihe  nbject  of 
■which  is  to  sui)ply  every  necessitous  part  of 
Italy  with  the  gospel. 

In  1866  3Ir.  Clarke  went  to  Italy  as  super- 
intendent of  the  mission.  Obstacles  bristled  at 
every  point.  The  problem  of  Bible-sclio(d 
work  proved  a  most  diflicult  one  to  solve,  but 
Mr.  Clarke  at  length  began  it  with  one  child 
There  are  now  nine  schools  with  hundreds  of 
scholars,  superintended  by  earnest  Italian 
teachers,  some  of  whom  were  early  scholars. 
The  Bible-schools  arc  a  principal  feature  of  the 
work,  but  through  the  religious  services  held 
weekly  at  thirty  different  points,  and  by  the 
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cii'ciiliiliun  of  i;il)lcs  1111(1  triitts,  lliere  is  u 
■widely  uxteiidiiij;  iuHiR'Ucu  uiuoiij^  uiuii  ami 
wimiLii.  .M.iiiy  wlio  liiive  bei'ii  converted  are 
aetively  engaged  in  evaiij,'elistic  woiU.  Oilier 
deparlinenis  of  the  worli  are,  work  iiniong  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  and  the  orphan  lionie  at  La 
S|)e/.ia,  wliicli  had  its  beginning  during  the 
trrrible  outbreak  of  cholera  iu  18a3,  and  is  now 
IJniily  esialilislied. 

The  mission  is  conducted  by  3  En.Lilisli  mis- 
sionaries, with  30  native  assislants.  There  are 
19  day  and  Bible  scliools,  wiili  nearly  0(10 
sciiolars,  in  the  :;!0  stations  and  ^1  sub-stations, 
on  'he  Gulf  of  La  Spezia,  'J'uscaiiy,  and  the 
province  of  Vene/.ia. 

SriiiiiKiir,  tlie  capital  of  Kashmir,  India, 
Is  the  heiuUpiarters  of  the  C.  M.  S.  Mission  iu 
(he  valley  of  Kasliniir,  in  which  missionary 
tours  have  been  made  as  far  north  as  the  Zaji 
I^a  Pass,  which  leads  to  Little  Tibet.  The 
liresen!  stall  consists  of  1  missionary  and  U 
medical  missionaries.  !Mrs,  Hishop  (belter 
known  as  a  traveller  and  writer  bj'  hi'r  m;iiden 
ii.ime  of  Isabella  liird)  has  given  iiioiie}'  to 
build  a  woman's  hospital  here,  as  a  memorial 
to  lur  late  husband,  Dr.  John  IJishop.  The 
^laharajali  gave  an  excellent  .sile.  Thirty  i)a- 
tients  will  be  accommodaled,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  Oliurch  of  England  Zenana  Jlissiouary 
Society  are  to  have  control  of  it. 

Nrivilli|iatiir,  a  city  in  Ihc  Tiimevelli 
dislrici,  Madra-i,  India,  and  centre  of  the  local 
trallie  of  tlie  stale.  It  has  a  temple  with  an 
anmial  car  procession  attended  by  about  10,000 
people.  Population,  lH,2.J(i,  Hindus,  .Moslems, 
t'hrisiians.  .Mission  station  of  the  ('.  .M.  8.; 
2  missionaries,  43  native  helpers,  495  church- 
members,  2i  schools,  .")93  scholars. 

MtiK'k,  HalllifW,  b.  JIaukeiidorf,  Mo- 
ravia, Austria  llmigary,  .March  4lh,  ITU.  In 
his  early  youth  he  iiad  deep  religious  inipres- 
sioiis,  and  leaving  .Moravia  he  went  to  llerrn- 
Init  in  Saxony.  Soon  after  his  conversion  he 
received  from  t'ouiil  Ziii/.endorf  an  impression 
of  the  condition  of  the  Cireeiilaiiders  which  led 
iiini  to  devote  himself  to  work  among  the 
heathen.  He  .set  out  with  his  cousin  Chiisliau 
Stack  and  Christian  David  for  Copenhagen 
January  19th,  1733.  On  their  arrival  they 
found  that  the  mission  under  Kgede  was  about 
to  he  abandoned,  communication  with  Green- 
land closed,  and  their  project  was  regarded  as 
romantic  and  ill-timed.  They  a|)plied  to 
Count  Von  I'less,  the  king's  cliainberlain,  who 
fully  stated  the  dillicullies,  "  How  will  you 
live"?"  he  asktd.  "  \Vc  will  cultivate  the  soil, 
and  look  for  the  Lord's  blessing."  "There  is 
no  soil  to  cultivate  — nothing  hut  ice  and  snow." 
"Then  wi'  must  try  to  live  as  the  natives  do." 
"  ihit  in  what  will  you  live?"  "  We  will  build 
ourselves  a  house."  "  But  there  is  no  wood  in 
that  country."  'Then  we  will  dig  holes  iu 
the  ground,  and  live  there."  "No,'*  said  the 
count,  seeing  their  faith,  "you  shall  not  do 
that.  Here  are  $50  to  lielp'  you:  take  wood 
with  you."  Other  persons  aided  them.  The 
king  decided  to  reopen  eoinniiinicatioii  with 
Greenland,  and  gave  them  a  letter  to  Egede, 
coniinending  tliem  to  his  kind  attention. 

Matthew  Stack  embarked  with  his  two  friends 
April.  1 733.  and  after  six  weeks'  voyage  reached 
Ball's  River,  and  selected  a  place  for  a  mi.ssion, 
and  called  it  New  Uerruhut.  In  commencing  his 


work  ^lallhcw  Stack  encountered  great  obsta- 
cles, 'llie  language  was  ililllcult  of  awiuisitiou; 
the  natives  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  liini,  but 
were  iiositively  hcmtile,  in  various  ways  annoy- 
ing anil  persecuting  him.  They  niiniick'd  his 
reading,  praying,  and  singing;  interrupi  J  his 
devotions  by  hideous  howling  and  beating  of 
drums.  They  stoned  him,  destroyed  hisgoods, 
attciu|)tcd  to  send  his  boat  out  to  sea,  and  even 
.sought  to  lake  his  life.  He  was  often  in  straits 
for  provisions,  and  obliged  to  buy  s^/als  from 
tlie  Gieenlaiiders,  who  .sometimes  refused  to 
sell  them  at  any  jirice.  Often  he  had  to  live  on 
shcUtisli  and  sea-weed,  a  little  oatmeal  mixed 
with  trainoil,  and  even  old  tallow-candles, 
lint,  nothing  daunted,  he  toiled  on,  when,  after 
five  years  of  privation  and  suUeriiig,  he  had 
then  ward  of  his  patient  endurance.  As  one 
of  his  associates  was  copying  a  translation  of 
the  Ciospel  of  JIatthew  some  natives  from 
South  Greenland  passing  by  stopped,  and 
asked  what  was  in  tliat  book.  On  tlie  mission- 
ary s  reading  the  story  of  God's  love  and  the 
suirerings  of  Christ  to  .save  us,  Kajainak,  one 
of  the  savages,  said  with  much  earnestness, 
"How  was  that'/  Tell  me  thai  once  more,  fori 
too  would  fain  be  sived."  He  becamea  Chris- 
tian, was  baptized,  labored  faithfully  for 
Christ,  and  died  in  faith  the  following' year. 
His  com|)anions  through  his  ellorts  were  con- 
verted, and  .soon  three  large  families  pitched 
their  tents  near  the  missionary  that  tliiy  might 
hear  more  of  the  gospel.  In  his  .seventh  year 
Stack  Impti/.ed  the  wife,  son,  and  daughter  of 
Kajarnak.  The  wife  became  as  active  and  use- 
ful as  the  husband.  In  1741  Stack  visited  Ger- 
many, married,  returned  to  Greenland  in  1742, 
and  found  the  work  progressing  and  the  mis- 
sion established  on  a  sure  footing.  In  1747  he 
had  more  than  a  hmidrcd  Greenlandcrs  at  the 
Lord's  'I'able.  After  forty  years  spent  in  the 
Greenland  Mission,  he  went  in  1771  to  Wiichoviii 
in  Nortii  Carolina,  and  for  years  devoted  him- 
self to  teaching  the  children  in  Bethabara, 
N.  C.  In  1783 'he  united  with  the  Salem  Con- 
gregation ill  celebrating  the  semiannual  cen- 
tennial jubilee  of  the  Greenland  Mission.  In 
1785  he  was  rendered  helpless  by  a  fall.  'When 
told  that  the  Master  would  soon  come  and  call 
for  him,  he  raised  his  clasped  hands,  and  said 
with  deep  emotion,  "  Yes,  dearest  Saviour, 
come  soon,  come  soon."  He  died  December 
Sl.st,  1787,  in  the  77tli  year  of  his  age. 

KtallyhriiNK,  Kdivard,  a  missionary  of 
the  L.  -M.  S.  to  Sibeiia  from  1817-1839.  His 
fir.st  station  was  Irkutsk.  In  1819  he  com- 
menced a  station  at  Selcnghinsk.  The  early 
time  of  his  residence  here  was  spent  in  explor- 
ing the  .southeast  of  Lake  Baikal  with  Mr. 
Uiiamn,  and  later  with  .Mr.  Swan  among  the 
Chorinsky  Burials.  On  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  Kngland  lie  made  hisiiomeat  St.  Petersburg, 
and  for  some  time  was  engaged  in  the  revision 
of  the  Mongolian  Scriptures.  In  1840  the 
Siberian  Mi.ssion  was  suppressed  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  and  he  returned  to  England, 
arrivinir  Julv  13th,  1841.  He  died  at  Shooter's 
Hill,  Kent,  July  25th,  1884,  aged  91. 

Sleiiikopir,  a  town  in  Cape  Colony,  Af- 
rica, a  little  south  of  the  Orange  River,  east  of 
Port  Nollelh.  Mission  siation  of  the  Rhenish 
^Missionary  Society;  1  ordained  missionary,  1 
female  missionary,  6  native  workers,  3  out- 
stations,  220  communicants,  300school-cliildreu. 
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SlelleiilMiMch,  ft  town  in  ra))i;  Coldny, 
South  Africa,  25  luili's  l)y  mil  fast  of  Cape 
Town,  population,  y.l7!i.  Mission  station  of 
the  Ulienish  iMissloiniry  Society;  4  niissionaiics, 
2  hulies,  1,')  native  workers,  1,000  communicants, 
810  (lay-schohirs. 

l!ilvii<lal«  a  town  in  Nortli  Natal,  Africa, 
on  a  brancli  of  the  L'hikela  Hiver,  southeast  of 
Ladysmilh  and  northwest  of  llerniannsburi^. 
>Iission  station  of  tin;  IJerlin  Eviin;;elical  So- 
ciety (18(10);  1  I  lissioiniry,  1  native  helper,  104 
churcli-members,  38  scholars. 

Mowiirt,  CliiirlvM  Miimiirl,  h.  Ficm- 
Ington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.,  Oclolier  ICth,  171)5; 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  1815,  where  he 
was  converted  in  the  great  revival.  He  first 
studied  law  and  afterwards  tlieology,  grad- 
uuting  at  I'rincelon  Seminary,  and  sidled  its  a 
missionary  of  the  A.  IJ.  C.  F".  M.  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  in  1833.  On  account  of  the  ill 
health  of  his  wife  he  returned  home  in  1835. 
He  lectured  extensively  in  the  Northern  States 
in  behalf  of  missions.  In  1838  Ik;  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  in  the  United  State.s  navy. 
This  position  enabled  him  to  visit  neiuly  all 
parts  of  tin  world,  and  furnished  material  for 
the  works  afterwards  published.  He  was  sta- 
tioned for  nnmv  years  at  New  York,  and  in 
183(i-7  edited  the  L'.  S.  "Naval  Magazine.' 
In  1803,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  was 
retired,  and  at  his  death  hv  was  the  senior 
chaplain  in  tlie  navy.  In  18(i!!  he  receivc<l  the 
degree  of  I>.I).  fi()m  the  University  of  New 
York.  He  dieil  at  Coojicrslown,.  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember 15th,  1870,  aged  75. 

$<<to<l<l]ii'4l,  I>a«i4l  Tappaii,  b.  North- 
ampton, .Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  Dt'cember  3d,  1818. 
His  earlv  education  was  at  Rmind  Hill  Acad- 
emy, lie  studied  at  Williams  College;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  1838,  taking  liigh  nudi  as 
a  scholar,  especiidly  in  tie  physical  sciences. 
Having  cousecrat'  l'  himself  to  the  work  of  llu 
ministry,  he  lieelined  an  invitation  to  go  on  an 
exploring  ex|)edition  with  Captain  Wilkes. 
After  graduating  he  became  tutor  at  Marshall 
College,  Pa.  While  there  lie  was  ollereil  a 
profes.sorshi|)  in  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  l)ut 
declined  it,  and  entered  tlie  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Amiover.  Before  completing  his  course 
he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  ac- 
cepted the  position.  Impres.sed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  ought  to  be  a  missionnry,  he  was 
licensed  ami  ordained,  and  having  olVered  him- 
self to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  was  apiiointed  to  the 
Nestoriau  Mission.  In  1843  ho  end)arked  for 
Smyrna.  Before  going  to  Oroomiah  he  visited 
several  mission  stations  in  Turkey.  After 
learning  Turkish  he  on  reaching  liis  station 
commenceil  Syriac,  that  he  might  preach  and 
also  might  assist  Dr.  Perkins  in  his  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  modern  Syriac.  In  live 
months  he  was  able  to  instruct  a  class  of  Nesto- 
riau youths,  and  the  male  seminary  was  leorgan- 
ized  and  committed  to  his  care.  In  1840  a  re- 
vival occurred,  of  which  he  gave  an  interesting 
account  to  the  Board.  In  1847  the  cholera  raged 
fearfully  in  (Jroomiah.  Jlr.  Stoddard's  health 
being  impaired,  he  went,  by  medical  advice,  to 
Erzeroum.  He  returned  an  invalid.  The  death 
of  his  wife  in  1848  at  Trebizond  depressed  him. 
With  consent  of  the  Board  he  took  his  orphan 
children  home,  intending  to  return  as  soon  as 
they  were  provided  for.    He  devoted  his  time  to 


travelling  through  the  eoimtry  and  presenting 
tlie  claims  of  the  missionary  work,  llis  labors 
were  arduous  and  incessant.  He  re-embarked 
in  1851.  Soon  he  begun  to  instruct  his  older 
jiupils  in  theology,  to  prepare  them  for  preach- 
ing to  their  c(amtry men.  Besides  his  other  work, 
he  prepared  a  giammar  of  Modern  Syriac,  put)- 
lisheil  in  the  ".lournal  of  the  American  Orien- 
tal Society  "  in  1855.  Having  taken  his  telescope 
with  him,  he  pursued  the  .study  of  astronomy, 
and  furnished  Sir  John  llerschefob.servatioitson 
the  zodiacal  light.  He  also  prepared  an  extended 
notice  of  the  meteorology  of  Oroomiah,  pub- 
lished in  "  SiUiman's  Journal."  His  theological 
lectures,  embracing  a  full  course  of  doctrinal 
theology,  were  delivered  in  Syriac.  After  a 
visit  to  Tabriz  to  consult  with  the  Uu.ssiau 
consul  ill  regard  to  jilans  for  averting  a 
threatened  attack  on  the  missions  by  the  Per- 
sian Government,  he  was  attacked  with  typhus- 
fever,  and  died  January  33d,  1857.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  Nestorinn  Mission 
fourteen  years.  "  His  talents,  his  varied  ac- 
quirements, his  energj'  and  activity  in  the 
midst  of  weakness,  his  humility,  his  devoted 
piety,  his  kindly  sympathy  and  warm  all'ee- 
tioii,  his  winning  gentleness,  meekness,  sim- 
plicity, and  godly  sincerity,  made  him  decid- 
edly '  a  man  of  murk,'  imd  secured  from  all  who 
knew  him  high  respect,  and  from  very  many 
ardent  attachment." 

Ktour,  Netli  Bradley,  b.  ]\Iadison, 
Conn.,  U.  S.  A..  April  30th.  1817;  gmduated  at 
Yale  College  1843,  Union  Theological  Seminary 
1850;  embarked  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  for  Africa,  October  14th.  1850;  was  .sta- 
tioned among  the  Zulus.  His  health  having 
failed,  he  relumed  to  the  United  States  in  1875, 
and  died  in  New  York  June  37tb,  1877.  The 
mission  say  of  him:  "  Ho  was  a  faithful,  hard- 
working missionary  for  twenty-four  years  among 
the  Zulus.  A  close  sttident  of  the  Zulu  lan- 
guage, be  translated  portions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tcsiainciits.  Hi^  published  an  edition  of 
church  history  in  Zulu,  also  a  summary  of  gen- 
eral history.  "  Thirty-nine  of  the  hymns  in  our 
new  hymn-book  were  translated  or  composed 
by  him." 

i^lraitN  !4ellleni('iilM,  a  crown  colony  af 
Great  Britain,  comprises  Singaiiore,  Peiiang 
(with  Province  Wcllesley),  and  Malacca,  all 
of  which  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles.  In 
1880  the  Keeling  or  Cocos  Islands,  a  small 
group  1,300  miles  .southwest  of  Singapore, 
owned  by  an  English  family,  were  placed 
under  the  government  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  in  1888  an  uninhal)ited  island  300 
miles  southwest  of  Java,  named  Christmas 
Islanil.  was  also  added  to  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

fiitrict  BaptiNt  miNwioii.— H(m.  Secre- 
taries: Josiah  Briscoe,  58  Grosvenor  Iload, 
Hisrlibnry  New  Park,  London,  N.,  England; 
I.  U.  Wakelin,  33  Robert  .jtreet,  llampslead 
Road,  London,  N.  W. ,  England. 

The  Strict  Baptist  Mission  was  established  in 
1861  simjily  as  a  church  institution,  with  but 
one  missionary,  but  has  since  lieconie  a  de- 
nominaiional  society  supported  by  more  than 
50  churches.  Its  work  was  commenced  in  1861 
at  Talleygimm,  a  populous  village  between 
Bombay  and  Poona.  lu  1800  this  work  was 
relinquished,   a   station   having    been    in   the 
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iiu'iiiillinc  opened  nl  St.  Tlioiniis'  Mount  (9 
miles  south  of  .MiulriiH).  Here  ii  cluireli  wiili  ii 
iiiilive  piistor  WHS  fonueil  in  I^ITO.  .V  liilili'- 
woiuan  1111(1  "(.si.liool-leiiclu'is  lire  now  ein|iloyeil 
nl  this  station.  In  1M7I  ii  cliurcli  wus  fonued  ill 
J'ooiiiuinillee,  Mmlriis;  here  tliere  ate  also  three 
sehools. 

In  1HS2  a|iiiliriiti()u  was  made  to  tlie  commit- 
tee to  talie  uinh'r  its  care  ii  station  iit  'rinue- 
velly,  hft  va<!int  liy  tiiu  deatli  of  Mr.  Arulap- 
pen.  There  were  at  this  station  in  l.Sbb  ")(J 
liaptisins. 

'I'lie  mission  to  (,'eylon  was  commenced  in 
180H.  'I'liero  are  now  six  stations  luider  ilie 
Society's  care,  iu  till  of  which  there  are  day  and 
{siuiday  schools;  al  .lairna  it  church  has  heun 
forinid  with  10  meiuliers. 

Klr«»iiacli,  .\l('xaii«li>r,  h.  Kdinhiiii;!), 
Scot  land,  April  l.lth,  It^OO;  was  an  evaiisielisi  of 
ItK'  Irish  Kviini;elical  Society;  ordained  Auirust 
1st,  l.'i;i7;  sailed  August  7lh  the  same  year  as 
liiissioiiary  of  tin;  L.  .M.  S.  for  SiiiLtaporc,  ar- 
rivini,'  .March  r)lh,  ].s;iH.  In  iy:!!»  lie  took  the 
place  for  !i  time  of  .Mr.  Davies  at  I'enanjr.  In 
Auirust,  184ii,  he  attended  the  conference  of 
the  L.  .M.  S.'s  missioimries  at  lloiii?  Konu;,  and 
iilso  the  iieneral  convention  of  missionaries  held 
from  Aui^ust  2'Jd  to  September  4lli.  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  Scripture  triiiisliiti.iii.  He  then 
rclurneil  to  I'eii.iiiir,  and,  on  the  removal  of  the 
inis>ionaiics  to  t'hina.  he  returned  .lune,  1814, 
to  Sinirapore,  and  conducted  the  Chinese  de- 
l>'irlineiit  of  that  mission.  Leaving  that  place 
iMay  Isi,  ISlli,  he  went  to  Iloiig  Koiiir,  where  lie 
superintended  the  lyix'foundry,  and  also  iis- 
.sisted  in  tin;  mission.  In  Aiisrust  he  went  to 
Ainoy,  where,  assisted  by  .Mrs.  Stroiiacli,  ho 
K'onducled  a  lioanlinu:  school  for  Chinese  boys. 
His  health  failing,  lie  relunied  to  Kiigland  in 
IS(ii),  retired  from  the  service  of  the  Society  in 
ISTi),  and  died  in  London  February  tith,  1870. 

^ilroiiarll,  .Idllll,  h.  Edinburirh,  Scot- 
land. March  7tli,  1810;  studied  at  Kdinhurirh 
I  niversily  and  'riieological  Academy,  lilasgow; 
was  ordained  .Viigust  iotli,  18li7,  with  his  elder 
brother  Alexander,  and  .sailed  as  a  missionary 
of  the  L.  M.  S.  for  China,  reaching  Malacca 
^larcli  '..'d,  18;i8.  He  attended  the  Hong  Kong 
<(infereiice  (see  above),  and  on  the  opening  of 
the  ports  of  China  he  went,  to  Amoy  and 
«i)innieiiced  a  mission  tliere,  ."Mrs.  Stidiiach 
sailed  for  lliigland  November  lOtli,  181,"), 
for  her  licalth,  but  died  at  sea  near  Hiiirlaiid, 
March  7tli.  1H4().  In  May,  1.817,  .Mr.  Stronach 
removed  to  Shanghai,  having  been  appointed 
one  of  the  delegates  for  the  revision  of  the  Chi 
liese  Version  of  the  New 'reslameiit.  On  the 
completion  of  that  work  he  returned  to  Aniov 
in  18,");!.  On  .March  17lli,  187(),  he  left  Amoy, 
and,  after  visiting  Japan,  proceeded  via  Amer- 
ica 1(1  ICiigland,  arriving  .laiiiiary  (lili,  1877. 
In  1878  he  retired  from  foreign  missionary 
service.  He  died  in  IMiiladelpiiiii,  l'.  S.  A., 
October  I'.Oth,  1888,  after  forty  years' uninler- 
riipted  labor  in  China.  Mr,  Sadler,  his  col- 
leaguo.  says:  "  His  ])owers  of  ii  literary  and 
intellectual  kind  were  of  no  common  order. 
He  stood  well  in  his  university,  and  made  a 
great  mark  in  the  translalion  of  the  IJible  into 
Cliinese,  known  as  the  Delegates'  Version.  It 
■was  a  charm  to  hear  him  speak  Cliinese,  He 
was  a  most  idiomatic  speaker.  His  litemry 
iibilily  <li(l  not  cease  with  15ilile  triiiiblatiou,  but 
could  bo  directed  to  the  uiukiug  of  tracts.    One 


of  these,  called  the  '  Hck  bun'  (or  Impiirei), 
was  a  masterly  setting  forth  of  the  ditlicultles 
felt  by  a  literary  ( 'hiiiiiman,  and  the  answcis  of 
the  missionary.  He  assisted  also  in  revising 
Dr.  Douglas'  dictionary  of  the  Amoy  language. 
He  was  greatly  blessed  us  a:'  evangelist  in 
Amoy,  and  labored  iiiilcfatiga,iiy  in  starting 
stations,  appointing  native  ministers  and  work- 
iiig  with  Ilieiii.  liis  Ntiiiigtii  and  high  spirits, 
as  well  as  his  fund  of  know  ledge,  made 
him  very  altnutive  to  tlii'  Chinese,  and  to  all 
who  wished  to  become  Chinese  in  their  power 
of  speaking  the  language.  He  was  tlioroii!:lily 
at  home  in  street-preaching,  and  would  hold  an 
audience  in  a  remarkable  way.  His  fiiinl  of 
humor  was  bcwitehiiig.  And  his  good-nature 
in  bearing  abuse  without  resenting  it  won  the 
heathen  to  the  Saviour." 

MliirKCH*  Albcrl  .\.,  b.  (Jraiivillc,  Ohio, 
V.  S.  A.,  November  ."ith,  1«1!»;  irraduated  at 
Wabash  College  l^tJH;  Yah'  Divinity  School 
18,")1;  embarked  .lanuary  Htli,  lH,j3.  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  A.  1!.  C,  F.  M.  for  Micronesia, 
reaching  I'oiiape  the  following  September. 

He  labored  most  happily  for  tliiity  three  years 
nt  his  missionary  station  on  l'oiia|)e.  He  showed 
great  tact  in  his  relations  with  the  natives,  and 
skill  in  drawing  out  the  activities  of  the  cliurch- 
members.  .Much  of  his  lime  was  given  to  the 
translation  of  the  Sciipturcs,  and  he  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  the  New  'restament  coinpletcd,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  jieoplc.  Li  his  last  letter, 
wrilli'ii  from  Fonape,  just  before  a  j>aralylic 
stroke  which  he  had  in  IS8,"),  he  savs:  "lean- 
not  tell  how  thankful  I  am  to  be  [lere,  and  to 
have  so  much  strength  given  to  me  to  i)reach 
the  gospel  to  tlies(!  needy  people.  Especially 
r  I  tile  Sabbath  is  my  heart  full  of  gratitude  to 
the  .'Master  and  to  the  Hoard  for  sending  me  to 
help  these  infant  churches  into  a  better  life." 
In  lSS."i  his  health  reipiired  him  to  return  home, 
where,  though  in  much  physical  weakness,  he 
carrie<l  on  the  work  of  translalion.  He  died  at 
Oakland,  California,  Seplcinber  4th,  1887. 

Mllfliail  (Soochow)  is  regardi'd  by  the 
Chinese  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
cities  in  China.  It  is  situated  on  a  cluster  of 
islands  ill  'I'a  liu,  "  (iieat  Lake,"  7(1  miles  north- 
west of  .Shanghai,  with  which  it  i  ronnccled  by 
a  network  of  streams  and  canals.  Its  walls  are 
10  miles  in  circuit,  and  the  suburbs  extend  for 
many  miles  around,  while  an  ininieiise  popula- 
Thc  rebels  captured  it  in 
len  rcciiplured,  in  18()."i,  a 
is  rapidly  recovering  from 
beauty  of  the  women,  and 
the  pictures(|ueness  of  its  liMalioii,  with  tlu^ 
many  tiiii'  buildings,  cause  it  to  be  cclebiated  in 
liroverb  and  poetry.  Its  silk  iiianufactiires  are 
of  es|)e<'ial  note,  but  all  Chinese  manufactures 
arc  pr.  iliiced  in  great  abundance  and  of  superior 
(piality.  Several  channels  coiineet  it  with  the 
Yanglsz,  and  small  steameis  at  high-tide  reach 
the  many  importanl  villages  and  towns  in  tlie 
suridumling  districts.  'I'he  population  is  esti- 
mated at  ,")(k),000,  and  from  the  top  ofoneof  the 
high  pagodas  can  be  seen  an  area  containini;  ii 
population  of  .'),00(l,(100. 

^lission  .station  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention; 1  missionary  and  wife.  Jlethodist 
Ki>i.scopal  Cii;:;ch  (South);  2  mi.ssionuFies,  2 
female  missionaries  (1  a  physician),  1  hosiiilal, 
and  1  high-school.  Fresbyienan  Church  (North); 
2  missiouaries  and  wives,  25  mumbers,  73  day- 
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sclioliirs.    Picshytcrlun  Clmroli  (floiitli):  3  mls- 
Hioimiifs  1111(1  wives,  'J  feniiilu  inissioiiiirk's. 

Mlicllllii,  Ik  city  ill  S/.cliucn.  Ciiiiiii,  on  ilu; 
Yiiii^'tH/.  Ilivtr,  1,(K){(  iiiilfM  fiiiiii  Slmngliiii;  lias 
rcccnily  liei'ii  ()(;cii|iie(l  liy  ilif  A.  II.  M.  L'.,  two 
iiiisHioiiiiilL'S  luiiviiig  for  lliut  i-fgiou  curly  iu 
18U(>. 

Hiikkiir,  a  town  in  Upper  Hiiulli,  IikIIh, 
200  iiiil(«  from  Iliiideniliad  tiiid  nearly  !iOO  from 
Kuiiiclii.  Mission  slalion  of  the  C.  -M.  8.  (1887); 
1  missionary,  27  communicuuls. 

Mlllii  ImIhikIn,  an  archipclai^o  lyiiii; 
bclween  Mindanao,  the  soiilhcrn  island  of  llie 
Pliilipi)im's,  and  tlie  norilicasi  cMiciiiiiy  of 
Hiilisli  Hornco.  liy  a  protocol,  si;;iic(l  at  .Mad- 
rid in  11^85,  Spanish  proicclion  is  rccoixiii/.cd 
over  this  arcliipclai;o.  'I'licrc  are  over  tij'iy  isl- 
iinds,  the  hirp'st  of  which  is  'M  miles  long  and 
12  brottd.  No  Protestant  mission  work  is  cur- 
ried on  in  these  islands. 

Siiiiialrii,  one  of  the  hirgest  and  richest 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  Arcliipelaiio,  extends 
1.017  miles  from  northwest  to  southeast,  lyiiij; 
between  laliliide  5  40  north,  and  latiliuh^  5' 
5i)'  sotilli.  its  area  is  estimated  at  1(10,000 
scpnire  miles,  and  the  grcaler  part  of  the  island 
belongstothe  Dutch  Government,  llion>!;h  many 
of  the  interior  districts  have  not  been  brou,s;lit 
under  complete  .subjection.  Thr<)iif;iiout  the 
whole  length  of  the  island  extends  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains,  which  lies  nearer  the  western 
coast  thiiii  the  eastern,  hence  on  the  eastern 
slope  there  are  several  large  rivers,  but  the 
watercourses  on  the  westein  slope  are  com- 
paratively short.  Sugiir-('aiie,  colTee,  rice,  and 
spices  are  the  principal  produels,  though  much 
tine  limber  and  many  tropical  fruits  are  found 
in  abundance.  The  grcaier  part  of  the  popu- 
lation belong  to  the  Malay  race,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble tliat  they  have  absorbed  many  aboriginal 
tribes,  a  few  remnants  of  whieh  are  found  in 
tlie  interior,  such  as  the  Kubus,  who  seem  to 
have  a  nii.\ture  of  Negrito  blood,  and  the  I};it- 
talis.  These  latter  diller  in  many  |)oiiits  from 
the  Malay  type.  Tiiey  are  somewhat  under- 
sized, with  broad  shoulders  and  rather  muscular 
limbs.  Their  eyes  are  large  and  black,  with 
heavy  brown  eyebrows.  Tiicse  people  inhabit 
the  country  around  Tobah  Lake,  about  midway 
between  the  east  and  the  west  coast,  near  lati- 
tude 3°  north.  Their  language  contains  words 
of  Sanskrit  origin,  and  has  evidently  been  af- 
fected byJavancse,  .Malay,  .Macassar,  Sundancse, 
and  Tagal  inlluence.  Aiioiher  peculiar  tribe 
are  the  Hedjangers,  who  use  distinctive  charac- 
ters, which  they  cut  on  l)aml)oo  with  tlieir 
short  kree.ses  or  daggers.  The  possessions  of 
the  Dutch  Goverumeul  in  the  island  of  Siunatra 
are  divided  into  the  residencies  of  the  West 
Coast,  tlie  East  Coast,  lienkulen  (the  extreme 
southwestern  coast),  Lampongs  (southeiistern 
coast),  Palembang  (southeastern  and  central), 
and  .Vijeh,  the  northern  extremity.  The  priu- 
(•i|ial  townsare:  Pedaiig,  on  the  west  coast,  about 
latitude  1  south,  the  residence  of  tlie  governor, 
with  a  population  of  l."),000,  including  a  Chinese 
settlement  and  a  European  ipiarter;  Benkuleii, 
the  capital  of  the  Residency  of  that  name,  with 
12,000  inhabitants;  Palembang.  in  the  Uesi- 
dency  of  Palembang,  has  50,000  inhabitants, 
■with  barracks,  hospitals,  one  of  the  finest 
mosques  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  a  tomb,  .said 
to  be  that  of  Alcvander  the  Great.     Included 


in  the  Dutch  possessions  of  Sumatra  are  various 
islands  which  are  contiguous  to  it.  On  the 
west  coast,  under  the  Uesideiiey  of  that  name, 
are  llii'  Hanyak  Islands,  Niiis  Islands  ((|.v.), 
Itattii  Islands,  Nassau  Islands,  and  Kngaiio. 
On  the  east  are  Hengkalis,  Keaii-Iiingga  Arclii- 
IM'lago,  and  Haiica.  Tlie  latter  is  se|)aiatcd 
from  Palembang  by  liaiica  Strait,  ami  has 
an  area  of  about  r),OOO.S(piare  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  alioilt  7,000. 

The  .Missionary  Societies  at  work  in  Siinmtra 
are;  (I)  The  Ulienish  .Missionary  Society,  with 
stations  at  Sipirok,  Hiingalioiidar,  Pninserat, 
Paiigaloan,  Csigonpulaii,  among  the  Haltaks; 
(2)  The  .lava  Coniite,  with  stations  at  Siiina- 
pilapil  and  llaranbaru,  near  the  west  ('oast; 
(ill  The  IJritish  and  Foreign  Uible  Siviely,  with 
colporteurs  in  the  seaports  and  along  the  coasts 
of  Sumatra.  Scriiitiires -New  Tesiament  and 
parts  of  I'.ie  Old  'i'eslanieiit  in  iMalay;  New 
restameiit  and  P.salms  in  Nicobar  for  the  Hat- 
talis  of  North  and  South  Sumatra. 

^iliiKlllliONti  ViTNloii.— The  Sunda  he- 
longs  to  the  Malaysian  languages,  and  is  spoken 
by  about  4,200,0t>()  of  the  18,(K)0,000 inhabitants 
of  Java.  Of  these  about  2,000  are  Christians, 
and  their  numliers  are  increasing.  Tlujre  is  as 
yet  no  complete  Hible  in  the  Siinilane.se,  and 
this  fact  must  be  a.^-cribed  to  the  great  dilliciil- 
ties  in  masteriii!^  the  laugua^'e.  In  1870  the 
Uritish  and  Foreiijn  Hible  Society  p;'blished  an 
edition  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  translated  by 
the  Kev.  Q.  J.  Grashius.  In  the  mean  time  Mv. 
Cooloma,  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  So- 
ciety, had  undertaken  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Siindanese,  wliicli  was  piib- 
lisheil  by  the  Netherlands  Hible  Society  at  Ley- 
den  in  1878,  in  Uoman  cliar.ictcrs.  'I'lie  .same 
Society  also  |iiiblislicd  in  the  .same  year  an 
edition  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  Araliic  chiir- 
acters.  also  pri'iiared  by  Mr.  Cooloma.  In  1877 
the  Netherlands  .Missionary  Society  reipiested 
the  Hrilish  and  Foreign  Hilile  Society  to  under- 
take the  publication  of  Mr.  Cooloina's  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament.  It  pul;lislied  in 
1878  the  Hook  of  Genesis,  and  in  1882  the  New 
Testament. 

{Specinuin  verse.    Luke  15  :  18.) 
AJeuna  toah  dek  Indit  ngadeuheusan  ka  bapa, 
sarta  rek  oendjoekan  kijeu :  Noen  ama,  simkoer 
ring  geus  tarima  migawe  dosa  ka  sawarga  sarSpg 
di  pajoeneum'  ama. 

Simday-Soliools.  —  Cliristianity  is  pre- 
eminently the  religion  which  takes  special  in- 
terest in  tlie  young.  Ever  .since  childhood  was 
eniioliled  by  the  example  and  teachings  of 
Christ,  it  has  been  a  well-known  truth  that  the 
child  or  the  youth  is  more  susceptible  to  Chris- 
tian teaching  than  the  adult;  what  miglit  bo 
calh'd  the  chance  of  Christian  life  diminishes 
in  an  increasing  ratio  as  the  years  increase. 
The  Sunday-school  is  thus  one  (>f  the  most  im- 
])ortaiit  agencies  for  tlie  spread  of  the  gospel, 
and  at  times  it  is  the  only  means  which  can  be 
employed.  Tlie  character  of  the  work  and  its 
relation  to  the  church  varies  greatly  in  point  of 
time  ami  influence,  and  may  be  divided,  as  is 
other  mission  work  (see  Metliods  of  Missionary 
AVork),  into  two  great  cla.sses:  1.  Evangelistic; 
2.  Pastond. 

The  latter  division  may  be  dismissed  with 
but  a  few  words.     The  character  of  the  work. 
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the  iH'ccssity  fi'i'  it,  llic  nu'lliodsiiscd,  urc  (■xciii- 
plitinl  ill  lill  (lirisliiiii  ('iiiiiiiiiiiiitii-H,  mill  lire 
Hiilisliiiilliilly  tlir  siiiiii'  ill  iitl  IiiimIm,  and  aiming 
all  iR'UpIc,  wIk'I'i'  a  cliilicli  lias  lirt'ii  giillu  red 
ttiirt'iiicr.  Ill  liiis  worii  ilic  SjiidayscluKil  is 
the  iiuiscry  of  llic  cliiircli,  from  wliiili  coiiic 
the  fiiliiic  fatlicrs  Hill!  iiioIIums  in  Isiacl-.aiid 
tilt'  cliiircli  tliat  i;j;iiiir('s  tliis  iiiipoi'laiit  woik 
■will  lapidly  fctl  lliu  cH'ccl  on  lis  Hliiliilily  and 
fiiinrc  iisufiilnrss. 

As  an  {•vanirclislic  nu'i'iicy,  tlic  Siinday- 
wliooi  ililVcis  from  till' oiiliniirv  Siindiiyscliool 
iif  C'lirisilMii  I'ommiiniiics  in  iliiii  it  lii'coiiii's  the 
liaifiil  of  llir  cliurcli,  and  is  thus  the  icvcisc 
of  the  picccdiiiir.  Wlicic  liij,'oliy,  ii^iioiancc, 
Miprrslilioii,  and  prfjiidicc  ridi.'  \\w  natives 
of  foiuif;ii  coiiiiliu's;  where  imiiioialily,  scepli- 
t'isiii,  and  sin  in  all  its  liold,  defiant  foiniH, 
lloiiiisli  o|)eiily  in  the  wilder  sections  of  so- 
culled  Christian  eouiitries— the  SuiiilHy-stdiool  is 
ofltimes  the  oiilv  evanjielistic;  agency  that  euii 
he  emiiloyed.  The  iialiire  of  children-  iiii- 
suspeeiing,  frank,  innocent,  and  trustful — will 
aid  in  the  work  of  interesting  and  instructing 
them;  tin,'  instinct  of  parental  love  will  lead 
jx'opli^  to  welcome  such  ell'oits  in  liehalf  of 
their  children,  even  when  ignorant  themselves, 
or  seemingly  hopelessly  depraved;  and  by  (list 
reaching  the  children  an  entrance  can  he 
gained  into  homes  whose  doors  would  other- 
wise he  closed.  Then  gratitication  at  the  kind- 
ness done  the  child  will  remove  'irejiidice  and 
disarm  opposition,  whi  'i  otherwise  would  lie  an 
insurmouiitalile  olistacle  to  the  missionary. 

L'nder  this  head  of  evangelistic  or  missionary 
agencies  the  aceonnt  of  the  following  so- 
cieties will  fairly  present  the  work  which  has 
lieeu  done  and  is  now  in  progress  along  the 
lines  thus  hrieliy  deliiied, 

Siiiidai/Srhoof  ITnion,  The  Amel'- 
ivUH, — The  Ameiican  Sunday-School  Union 
was  organized  in  I'liiladelphia  in  1824;  and  the 
Philadelphiii  .■siinday  and  Adult  School  Union, 
formed  in  1S17,  .some  other  Sunday-School 
societies  being  merged  in  it.  It  had  two  prin- 
cipal objects;  First,  to  estahlish  and  maintain 
Siinday-sehools  for  the  benefit  of  neglected 
children  and  communities,  and  to  aid  in  iin- 
))roving  existing  schools.  ScromI,  to  publish 
and  circulate  moral  and  religious  literature. 
Its  lirst  pur|io.se  is  aceomplislied  l)y  the  eni- 
])loyment  of  Sunday -scliool  missionaries,  wlio 
devote  their  entire  time  to  <'.\ploriiig  destilute 
setllements  and  neighborhoods  in  the  newer 
States  and  Territories,  and  in  tlie  older  Slates, 
«'s|iecially  in  the  Central,  S(nithern,  and  South- 
western Slates.  J''ach  missionary  visits  from 
house  to  house,  consulting  with  i)ersons  repre- 
senting dilTerent  views;  secures  iheir  approval 
und  sympathy;  holds  religious  meetings;  per- 
suades the  iieople  to  eslalilisli  a  liible  school 
where  none  exists;  shows  them  how  to  conduct 
it;  aids  them  in  iirociiring  ]5il)les  and  other 
suitalile  books;  watches  over  each  new  school 
to  secure  its  growth  and  ]iermanence,  and  re- 
vives and  aids  other  feeble  schools,  whether  de- 
nominational or  Union.  He  thus  successively 
canvasses  each  neighborhood  and  district  in 
the  county,  and  then  passes  on  to  those  of 
another  county,  until  the  entire  lield  to  which 
lie  is  appointed  is  supplied  with  successful 
schools.  In  this  ellort  all  evangelical  denom- 
inations unite,  and  the  schools  thus  organized 
and  maintained  become  nuclei  for  the  forma- 
tion of  churches  of  the  denomination  which  is 


the  inajorily  in  the  vicinity;  sometimes  two  or 
more  chiirchis  are  formed  f rum  ii  single  school. 

The  money  for  the  support  of  these  mission 
aries  is  coniribuied  liy  Clirisiian  people  of  all 
denominations,  who  are  interested  in  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  and  prosperity  of  theyoiilli 
of  our  country.  The  number  of  llii'se  mlVsion- 
aiies  is  large,  and  is  conslaiilly  increasing;  D.'i 
are  now  einoloyed.  The  greatest  dillleully 
encountered  is  (lie  procuring  of  men  in  every 
wayipialitled.by  intelligence,  industry,  )iatieiice, 
jierseveialK c,  a  pleasing  address,  and  uncpies- 
tioning  failh  in  (iod,  for  the  work.  Some 
of  these  now  in  llie  lield  are  veterans  of  many 
years' service.  One,  Uev.  H.  VV.  Chidlaw,  l).l>., 
has  taken  out  his  commission  in  IHIIO  for  his 
lifty-tiflh  year  of  continuous  labor  in  the  cause. 
Another,  a  layman,  Slephen  I'lixson,  of  blessed 
memory,  went  to  his  reward,  after  forty  years 
of  Mich  labor  as  very  few  men  could  have  per- 
formed. And  Kev.  .lohn  JlcCullagh  of  Ken- 
tucky died  in  .(line,  1H88,  afteraboiil  lifty  years' 
.service.  In  IMUO  the  outlay  for  the  pro.scculioii 
of  the  missiomiry  work  was  !j<  106,1  N(1.L'4, 

The  amount  of  giiiHl  accomplished  by  this 
faithful  band  of  W(nkers  ciin  never  be  linown 
in  this  life.  Their  record  is  on  liigli,  and  will 
be  declared  before  an  assembled  universe. 
Hut  a  few  (igiires  gleaned  from  the  records  of 
the  Union  will  indicate  its  vastiiess; 

From  Year  i-iidV 
I8i4-IH1K).  Mur.l.ISW 

Schools  orKaiilzf (1 S.'i.WHJ             ^lisr) 

Teachers  ill  tlH'se  Kt'liools .MB.'.'Ol               T,.!.'):! 

S<'lioliirs 3,.V.4,II58             .Ml.  Wi 

Schools  Hided  liy  iiiissinnnries 153,38,5              l,s,VJ 

Teachers  in  tlie  schools  aided. . .  1S,7H8 

Scliolais  ill  these  schools 0,T12,S18            UM.Taa 

Schools  iiievioiisly  I  t'portedaided, 

aiKi  aiil  ci>iiliiiiied 4,4111 

C'oiilaiiiiiiK  teachers aa.UK') 

scholars .       210,537 

Hihlesdistrihiiled  in  1 889-110 «,7bS 

liihles  distrihiileil  in  tlie  thirteen 

years  IHTIl-lHWI  ahoiit M,00() 

Testaiiienlsdistriliuted  in  lSS'.t-90  9,3.')? 
Testaincnls    distrihiiled    In   the 

thiilceii  years  1K;o-S!I.  about..  10.5.000 

Visits  to  faniilies  ill  ISK(l-iK)  42.232 

Sennonsaiul  nddressesdeliveied.  12.U20 
Jliles  travelled  hv  niissionaries, 

about  18J1  lines  round  t  he  Klohe.  4C3,2i:i 

About  *8,;iO(),()ll()  worth  of  the  Union's  pub- 
lications have  been  circulated  by  donation  and 
sale,  through  this  missionary  agency,  in  the 
si.xty-si.x  years  of  the  existence  of  ihe  Union. 

'I'lie  aim  of  the  Union,  from  its  tirst  organi- 
zation, has  been  to  call  into  Clirisiian  activity 
and  usefulness  the  lay  members  of  uie  churches, 
and  induce  them  to  consecrate  themselves  to 
Christ's  work.  The  president,  vice-presidents, 
the  thirly-six  nianiigers,  the  corresponding  and 
recording  seiretnry  and  treasurer,  are  all  lay- 
men; but  ministers  may  he  employed  as  eili- 
tors,  secretaries,  and  missionaries.  Yet  very 
iiiiiny  of  the  missioiiaiies  are  laymen. 

Hut  the  ainisof  the  Sunday-School  Union  ex- 
tend farther  than  the  employment  and  main- 
teiianci^  of  Siiiiday-sidiool  missionaries  and  the 
establishment  anil  aid  of  Siindaj'-sehools,  im- 
portant as  these  objects  are.  It  seeks  also  to 
impart  to  adults  as  well  as  to  children  such 
religious  instruction  luid  knowledge  as  will  lead 
them  to  Christ  and  make  them  wise  unto  salva- 
tion. While  it  avoids  all  tho.se  doctrines  which 
are  matters  of  controversy,  it  aims  to  give  to  all 
whom  it  can  reach  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  and 
attempts  by  its  books  and  periodicals  to  develop 
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a  tiiHto  for  n  pure  iind  CliriMtliin  lltciitturt'.  mid 
til  iitlnii'l  liiitli  Vdiiilis  unit  iiiliiltstiif^iKiil  liiiiikM, 
mill  iiidiicr  llii'iii  III  iiliiiiiilnii  till'  iiimiy  vile  mill 
iiilli'cl  ^vl)!'U^<.  mill  llir  t'liiil  mill  iiiiNvliiilr><iiini' 
js-iirs  of  till'  M'ciiliii'  pirss,  whii'li  lire  li'iiilini; 
tlii'in  Id  ili'stniriliiii.  It  Ims  |iiilillslii'ii  innrr 
llinii  'J,;l(M)  lidoUs.  mill  iKiw  issiii's  fj  pniiiillcals, 
M'nil'iniiiitlilv,  Miiiiillilv,  mill  i|iim'li'i'ly,  nil  ilc- 
viiti'd  to  rL'li);loii>4  mid  Siiiidii) x'liool  iiisiniC' 
tioii.  'riicsi'  piipcrs  mid  ptMimliriils  me  iilily 
<!diinl,  tliirly  lllustnili'd,  mid  vny  ieiti'i(-.tiMir, 
mill  tlicy  liiivc  a  wide  cliculiillon.  'I'lir  liooks 
and  piiriliriiliiHis  of  tlic  Union  iimy  lir  dividi'd 
into  llili  r  cliissi's  :  1.  Tlic  (^iH'slion  Hooks, 
Oniilrd  Lessons,  Ijcsson  Helps,  Silinlms' (jliiidrs, 
Ueeoids,  Hymn  mid  'riiiii'  Hooks,  mid  .Miips, 
Climls,  Hiid  other  iipplimiees  fordiiert  Siindiiy- 
si'liool  iiistiiietion.  'I'liesi'  iiiiiiilier  ovef  ','(10, 
'i.  I'nutii'ul  aids  for  Suinliiy-scliool  mid  Hilile- 
class  workeis,  us  well  us  for  piislors  uiid  others. 
Tliere  me  iihoul  75  volinnes  of  these,  nil  of  niod- 
eralely  luiiie  size,  inelndiiiir  SehuIVs  iiiid  oilier 
Hilile  Diilioiiuiii's,  Hissell's  Hililieul  Antiipiilies, 
Uiee's  People's  ('oiiiineiiluries,  Hililieul  (ieo;;ru- 
pliy,  AlliliiM"'s  Hilile  ("oMipunion,  Nielioll's 
iiil'rodiiilioii  lo  the  Seriptnres,  Seripture  Hio- 
iniiphiciil  Dietionury,  eti'.  'A.  About  'J, 000 
8iiiidiiyseli(ioi  hooks,  eurefiilly  exuiiiined  mid 
edited,  und  of  i;ieut  interest  Xiii'iiitives,  hi- 
oirruphies,  hislorieul  mid  deseriplive  works, 
.stories,  iiieuleulinu;  leiiipeiiiliee,  purity,  u  Chris- 
tian life,  mid  pliihintliiopie  sueritiie  for  others 
Every  writer  whose  hooks  liuve  heeii  e.\uiiiineil 
and  iieeepted  llus  been  seriipiiloiisly  eurefill  to 
send  forlli  "no  piiije,  which,  dylii.i;,  he  inij^ht 
wish  Id  lilol."  And  tliesi;  hooks  ure  sold,  do- 
nuled  or  ilisirihiiied  throiiirh  the  inissionury  mid 
oilier  u^einies  of  the  I'liion  by  scores  und  often 
hundreds  of  ihousmids  of  ciipii's.  They  ,ir<)  on 
the  fronlieis.  in  the  new  Stales  mid  Territories  of 
the  Wi'sl,  Soiilhwesl,  mill  South;  reueliin,;,' fuiii- 
ilies  (iiid  edniiniinilies,  where  books,  e.veept  lliu 
vile,  dhsceiie,  und  inlldel  publieutions  und  news- 
papers, are  not  fdiind,  and  fiiriiish  to  the  youiiir 
the  only  wlidlesonie  rcudiiiL;'  Id  be  iibliiineil. 
This  powerful  ui;eney  for  i^odd,  both  in  its  piili- 
licutidii  mid  inissionury  ilepurtnients.  should  be 
,!;rcully  enluri;i,'d  und  inrreused.  'I'lle  L'nioii 
bus  ulso  done  u  .i;reut  und  ;joi>d  work  in  uidiii.ij 
bynidiiev  i;iunls  the  trunslulidii  mid  eiri'Ulatioii 
in  forei^rn  lonirnes  of  .some  of  its  best  books  by 
inissidiiuiies  und  niissidn:iry  sneielies.  .Muiiy  ot 
these  liiive  been  put  in  eirciilulidii  in  Indiu, 
Cliiiiu,  .lupuii,  mid  Hurinuh,  und  not  a  few  in 
FiMiice.  Italy.  (Jerniuny.  und  (ireece. 

The  uelidii  of  the  i'liion  toward  ull  other 
publishiiii;  uihI  inissionury  soeielies  bus  been 
unifoi'inly  kind  and  helpliil;  niMiiy  ilenoiiiinu- 
tionul  Suiiiluy-scliools  have  been  aided,  tiud 
iiiuny  libriiries  donaled  lo  these  schools,  und 
hundreds  of  vii;orous  churches  have  slarled 
from  I  he  L'liion  .schools.  They  have  deliion- 
slruled  lliul  iiiiily  of  uelion  and  Christiun  love 
could  coe.\ist  wiili  the  luri^est  churily,  and  thai 
by  this  unity  of  uetioii  tlie  euiise  of  the  He- 
deeiiier  would  lie  .i-reatly  beneliled  und  (jod 
would  be  irloritieil. 

Sinnhiff'St'hool  Assorintioa,  The 
yoffif/n,  Heudiiuurters,  I:i0  Stati.'  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. —  This  association  is  composed 
of  a  iiuinhur  of  men  and  women  volunlmily 
united  for  the  purpose  of  estahlisliinfiand  aidiiijj 
Sunday  or  Bible-schools  in  ull  non-Enirlisli- 
speukiug  countries.  It  was  incorporuted  in 
ItJiy,  but  its  work  pmctically  begun  iu  185(5. 


The  workinu;  force  of  the  Associulliiii  con- 
sists of  a  president,  A.  WiMiilrulT,  IIIO  Slate 
Street,  Hrooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  reeonlim;  seerelary, 
a  correspondinj;  seerelary,  a  Ircusuier,  eleven 
trustees.  Mild  a  corps  of  forty  or  llfly  leller- 
writcis.  Its  plan  of  work  is  lo  secure  eorre 
spoiidence  in  foreiirn  countries,  and  by  iiieans 
of  syslemulic  lelter  w  riliiij;  to  become  iic- 
ipiuinled  with  the  spiritual  condition  of  ihosu 
lands,  the  need  of  rcliuioiis  instruction,  the  best 
method  of  supplyiii>;  their  need,  mid  then  sii^- 
).;cslions  are  .uiveii,  plans  for  the  eslabllslimeiit 
of  Similay-schoolsure  formululed,  and,  if  neces- 
sary,   money    or   1 ks   arc   donated,    and  the 

schools  lire  inuuniirutcd.  The  correspondent.^ 
me  soui;lil  oiil  by  ipcuiis  of  reports  of  the  va- 
rious religious  societies;  lliroiii;h  liiilj;a/.ilics, 
niissionuries,  colporteurs,  Hilile  iii;ciits,  j;overii- 
lileiit  olUciiils,  travellers,  and  per^i.iial  friends. 
The  vast  amoiiiit  of  correspondence  rendered 
necessary  is  conducled  by  the  corps  of  lellcr- 
writers,  who  ure  divided  into  four  comiiiil  lees  : 
Hpunish,  liulimi,  (icniimi,  Krencli,  one  of  which 
lucets  every  week  to  read  llic  lellcis  received 
from  its  puiliculur  countries,  und  to  recom- 
mend upplicutions,  A  ffeiHiiil  nieelinu;  is  held 
once  u  iiioiilh,  at  which  leilers  are  reud  and 
supplies  voted. 

'I"he  principle  which  tliideilies  the  nu'thoil.sof 
the  Assoeiulion  is  lliul  the  Siinduyschool  i.s 
Iiurticiilurly  udupled  lo  lliose  tlclds  wliicli  iiru 
unlilled  from  wuiil  of  laborers  mid  nieuns,  by 
reusoiiof  ihe  following  fuels  ;  1.  It  liasu  ciipac- 
ily  for  iitili/iiii;  any  number  of  Chrisiimis  too 
siiiull  for  the  work  or  support  of  ii  preucher, 
and  gives  them  an  opporiiiniiy  for  individual 
work  and  growth,  a.  Il  is  economical,  us  coni- 
piiri'd  with  the  cost  of  preuching  services. 
;!.  Itiivoids  iiullonul  and  ecclesiaslicul  prejudice 
by  inuking  eucli  nulioii  self  cvangeli/'.ing.  4.  It. 
reuches  the  mind  of  the  pupil  al  an  age  most 
impressioiiuble,  und  leust  blinded  by  supersli- 
tioii,  prejudice,  or  scepticism. 

The  vurioiis  commiltces  donate  their  services, 
und  the  work  is  llius  conducted  with  u  iiiini- 
iniim  expenditure  of  money  for  a  mu.xiniiim 
dilfiision  of  iiillueiice.  The  various  counlrie.s 
reuched  by  this  incthodieul  correspoinleiice  ure: 
N/)i(/t(',s/(  .-"Spuin,  Porliigul,  .Mexico,  Hiu/.il  ami 
oilier  South  .Vmericmi  Stales,  (itiiiiiiii  :  (Jer- 
many,  .\iisiriu,  Itussiu,  Hiilguriu.  Itidiaa : 
ll.'ily.  Frciic/i  :  France,  and  ull  connliies  not 
inchuleil  in  the  work  of  Iheolhcr  eommittee.s, 
such  as  China,  .lapan,  and  Africa.  The  .\sso- 
ciiilioii  aims  also  to  su|)pl}'  liicrulure  suilublo 
for  the  young.  From  the  report  lor  IMSD  the 
results  lif  the  work  of  the  Assooiution  are  given 
as  follows  : 

Dmlfilnilion  of  C/iristiiin  fjiti'mtiire. — Si.\ 
illuslruled  p.'ipers  for  children  have  been  aided 
ill  llieirestablisliment  and  dislribiilioii.  "(Had 
Tidinns,"  in  .lapaiicsc;  '  I'^l  Amigo,"  in  Spmi- 
isli;  "O.Kinigo,"  in  I'orliiguese;  "  Lu  Feiiillc 
du  Dimunche,"  in  French;  "  Die  Sonnlag 
Scliule,"  in  German  ;  und  "  II  .Viiiico,"  iu 
Iliiliun.  Last  yeiir  1!!,000  subscriplions  were 
puid  for  these  papers.  Several  books  have  been 
published.  One,  "  Clirislie's  (Hd  Organ,"  will 
illiistiale  the  dilTusion  of  this  work.  First 
published  in  ISTi',  it  has  been  translated  into 
si.xtecn  dilTercnl  Imiguuges,  and  prc^vious  to 
October,  1888,  31, .500  copies  were  circulated  iu 
(iermuny,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Belgium,  Por- 
tugal, Greece,  Syria,  .lapan,  Bomliiiy,  Ceylou, 
Bohemia,   Fruuce,   Italy,   Asia  Minor,  China. 
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Ttl'sillcM  the     puMicilliltllH    llf    tilt'    A^'MIM'lulillll,    It 

lilso  scikN  oiil  ciipics  lit'  the  "  SiiiiiliiyM'linnI 
'riiin's."'  "  INIoiilicl's  NdlcM."  mill  till'  "  Wrst- 
niiiistcr 'rciirlirr,"  licsldcs  viirliuiH  licl|)fiil  liaf- 
Ids,  tiMcts.  mill  ciinls. 

Ill  Oiiiumi.v  ilic  'i'>\U  iimilvcrHiiryof  the  work 
wiisii'lilinilci'lin  ISMM,  ui  wliiili  lliiii'  there  were 
11,11011  .MchiKiJH,  :tll,lll)0  leiiehers,  illul  aoO.IHHI 
piiiiiN. 

In  IIdIIiiiiiI  the  last.  reportH  gitvu  tlioiiiiiiilier 
i)f  sehdols  us  l.'Jfll;  teiiehers,  H.SOO;  sclioliirs, 
HI,t(IO.  The  repiirls  fioiii  other  eoinililesshow 
u  like  L'niiil'yiiiir  |iriit;ress  in  the  work.  The 
result  of  imriviiliial  ciTiirls  is  shown  hy  one  lii- 
Nlniice  out  of  niaiiy,  where  ii  freiilhniaii  ojieneil 
t'oi  lesponilenee  with  Spain,  and  lil'ly  lloMrisJiiiiK 
Sunilav  schonls  have  alie,'iily  lieeii  or^mii/.eil, 
mill  lltly  more  have  lieeii  starteil. 

Itiiriiitx.  -The  Assoeiation  receives doiiiit Ions 
from  all  sources,  hut  especially  from  the  Hiiii- 
tlay  schools.  Its  work  i.- carried  on  at,  a  cost  ilf 
less  than  si\  tlioiisaiid  dollars  a  ytiir,  no  dcht  is 
Ineuri'cd.  and  with  the  e.vcepiion  of  a  siiiall 
Hum  for  clerical  work  at  headipiartcrs,  every 
cent  of  the  nioiicy  received  iscvpeiideil  directly 
on  the  work.  In  aildilioii  to  the  aiiiiiial  report, 
11  ipiarterly  leaf  is  disliihiiled,  which  is  edited 
j;ratuitous|y  by  ladies  chosen  from  the  coiiimit- 
tecs,  and  Ihuslhe  claims  of  the  forei{j;ii  ticlds 
lire  presenli'd. 

The  As.socialiou  bases  its  claiins  for  the  oftl- 
ciiey  <d'  letter -writiii,!;  on  the  example  jrive"  by 
the  apostles,  and  the  precedent  and  mithoiity 
of  the  New  Tesliimeiit.  which  is  composed  so 
larirely  of  letters. 

Sn'tnliiff-Srlntot  I'liioii's  Coitthiniful 
Jli.Hsioil.  lleadipiarters,.")."(aiid  rid  Old  Hailey, 
London.,  E.  ('.,  Kiij:laiid.— The  Sunday  School 
Union  was  formed  in  IHIKi.  I'tiiil  18(14  its  ef- 
forts were  coiitined  to  tlu^  improvement  of 
nielhods  of  instruction  in  the  Sunday -schools 
already  established  in  (ireal  Hritain,  Iheorj^aiii- 
aation  of  new  .schools  in  destitute  |ilaces,  and 
to  supplying  Ihi'sc  .schools  w  illi  books  at  re- 
duced prices.  These  objects  have  been  attained 
by  means  of  a  library  and  readinjr-room,  coii- 
taiiiini;  7, (KM)  voluim^s"  for  circulation,  and  1,(M)() 
for  reference,  which  is  open  daily,  except  Sun- 
days, and  is  acces.siblc  to  all  t<'acliers  u|ioii  tin; 
(inniial  p".ymeiit  of  one  shilling;  Irainingclasses; 
11  bil'lical  and  educational  museum;  Normal, 
tireek,  Hebrew,  and  corres|)oiiileiice  clas.ses; 
college  lectures,  illustrated  lectures  for  teach- 
ers and  senior  i>upils,  etc.  In  connection 
villi  the  riiion  ar(!  Hands  of  Hope,  t'hristiaii 
Endeavor  Societies,  Ueadiiig  Circles,  etc.  Thu 
report  for  ISSII  shows  IS  ,\|eiropolilaii  Auxil- 
iaries and  ■,'!()  C'oiintrv  Unions. 

Ill  18t!l  .Mr.  Albert"  WooilrutT  of  New  York, 
who  had  ,iust  completed  ii  tour  throu,gli  the 
jiriiicipal  countries  of  Kiirope,  pri'ssed  upon  the 
committee  so  earneslly  the  needs  of  children  in 
iao,se  lands  that  the  ('ontiiiental  Sub  Commit- 
tee was  formed,  to  endeavor  toexl end  amoiiir  the 
nations  across  the  Channel  the  blessings  which 
the  Sunday  school  system  had  conferred  upon 
the  Kngli.di  people.  At  that  tiiiu!  there  were 
very  few  Sunday  schools  in  any  part  of  Kurope; 
now,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  ell'orts  of 
this  commitlec,  there  are  about  3,000  in  Ger- 
many, L.'iOO  in  ilolland,  400  in  Switzerland,  and 
large  numbers  in  Friince  and  Sweden.  During 
the  past  year  (1889)  17  missionaries  have  been 
employed  in  this  work  iu  the  countries  above 
niiined. 


The  International  HILIe  Ileadliig  As.socialiou, 
connecti'd  with  the  Siiiidav  School  Union,  hiiH 
a  memberslilpof  -.'M-.MMM):  -ioil.OOOof  tln^e  liieni- 
liers  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ((,'.'0(1  In  thii 
United  Slates,  -^jm  ju  Canada,  :>,:t.'iO  In  the 
West  Indies,  450  in  liiilish  Ouiaiia,  l(l,0(H)  in 
Australia,  and  |(HI  In  South  Africa.  Itrmiclie>t 
of  'lie  Assoclalioii  have  also  been  formed  in 
IiiiIm.  Ceylon,  (iihriiliar,  and  Newfoundland, 
in  Cliiiia,  <lapaii,  Persia,  Nicaragua,  and  oiher 
countries. 


Mliri,  (Soory),  the  administrative  heiiilipiar- 
tersof  the  iiitiihum  district,  lleiigal,  India;  him 
u  population  of  D.OOO,  and  is  a  mission  stntioii  of 
the  IJaplist  .\lissioiiar3  Societv;  I  mi->sioimry, 
M  churcliineinbers,  i!()7  day  •.scholars,  44 
Sabbat  h-scholiirs. 

Mlirlllillll:  .see  Dutch  (iuiaiia,  under  (iiiiana. 

>4iiriiiiim,     or      \t>Kro-l':iiKllNli.— The 

Surinam  or  Negro  Dutch  is  spoken  in  Surinam, 
Dutch  (fuiana,  and  is  a  compound  niainly  of 
English  and  Dutch.  A  translallon  into  this 
dialect  was  made  by  Moravian  niissionaries,  and 
published  at  London  in  IS'Jl).  A  n  vised  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  pre)  a  red  by  Hans 
Wied,  together  with  the  I'salnis,  was  also  pub- 
lished at  London  in  181(1;  and  another  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  the 
same  y<'ar  by  tlic!  NetlKTiands  Bible  Society  at 
Hiint/en.  In  inm  the  Hrili.sli  Bible  Society  pub- 
lished a  third  edition  of  the  New  Testaineiit  and 
l'.siiliii8,  aii'l  a  fourth  revised  edition  was  imb- 
lished  in  1888. 

The  edition,  consistin.c  of  3,(X)0  copies,  was 
issued  under  the  care  of  the  Hev.  K.  Liingertield 
of  the  .Moraviai'  .Mission,  with  which  about 
25,(100  souls  are  connected,  of  wlioin  over  8,000 
are  coinniiinicants. 

{Sjwcimen  verse.    John  3: 10.) 
BikoBi  na  ej  fiui  Qadq  ben  lobbi  kondre,  va 
&  gi  da  wan  Pikien  va  hem,  va  dem  allamal, 
diss!  briebl  na  hem,  no'sa  go  lasi,  ma  va  dem, 
habi  da  Liebi  vo  tebgo. 

MiiMii  Vorwloii,— The  Susii  iM'longs  to  the 
Negro  ,grou()  of  the  languages  of  Africa,  and  is 
spoken  on  the  coast  of  Seiiegambia. 

The  Hev.  Duport.  a  West  Indian  Negro,  has 
translated  the  (iospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
.John  into  the  Siisu,  and  they  were  ])ublish('d  by 
tlieS(K'«'ty  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
about  the"  year  18,')8.  The  New  Testament  was 
published  iiy  tlie  same  Society  in  1883. 

Miilo,  or  l..<*«iilo.— The  Lesuto  belongs  to 
the  Bantu  family  of  Africiin  languages,  and  is 
spoken  in  Basutoland  by  the  Bnpeli,  Migwani- 
ba,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Transvaal,  Cape  Col- 
ony, and  Orange  Free  State.  French  mission- 
aries tran.slated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Suto.  As 
early  as  1837  llie  Gospel  of  ^Matthew  was  pub- 
lished, and  since  that  time  detiichrd  portions 
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were  (ulded.  In  1849  (he  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  published  the  I'snlnis,  the  trim-s- 
liition  having  l)een  made  by  the  Uev.  E.  Casa- 
lis  of  the  French  Protestant  Missionary  Society. 
Id  1857  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Cape 
Town,  and  republished  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  at  Paris  in  1808,  under  tiie 
care  of  the  Uev.  E.  Casjilis.  A  revised  edition, 
prepared  by  Mr.  EUeuberger,  was  issued  i:;  1873. 
Parts  of  the  Bil)le,  translated  by  Mr.  Knothe 
of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society,  were  issued 
at  Berlin  in  1870.  In  1873  a  revised  eilition  of 
the  New  Testament  was  published  at  Morija, 
and  in  1881  the  entire  Bible,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Pelissier,  Arbousset,  Ellenberger,  anil  Mabille, 
French  missionaries,  was  published  at  London 
under  the  care  of  the  Kev.  A.  Mabille,  who  had 
brought  the  MS.  from  Basutoland  to  England. 
A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a 
few  corrections  and  emendations,  was  published 
in  1807  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
The  edition,  which  was  in  82mo,  consisted  of 
3,000  copies. 

(Specimen,  verse.     John  3:16.) 

Gobane  Mollmo  o  ratile  lefatafi  hakalo,  o  fe 
nelle  Mora  oa  oona  a  tsuetseng  a  'notsi ;  gore 
e  -mong  le  e  mong  a  lumelang  go  eena,  a  s6 
ke  a  fela,  a  mpe  a  be  le  bopheio  bo  sa  feleng. 

§iitton,  AiiiON,  b.  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  Eng- 
land, 1798.  His  early  histoiy  is  interesting. 
A  ladj',  one  Sunday  morning  on  her  wav  to 
Simday-school,  saw  some  boys  playing,  anil  in- 
vited Ihem  to  go  lo  the  school.  They  all  re 
fused  but  one,  who  said  he  would  go  if  she 
would  give  him  a  sliillinsf.  She  consented;  he 
came  with  her,  and  continued  to  attend.  That 
boy  was  Amos  Sutton,  who  was  for  tliirlj' years 
a  nus.sionary  in  India.  Having  studied  tlieology 
with  Uev.  J.  G.  Pike,  he  was  ordained  at  Derby, 
and  sailed  in  1824  for  Orissa,  India,  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  General  Baptist  Jlissionary 
Society.  He  was  .stationed  most  of  the  time  at 
C'uttack.  He  preached  in  Oriya  and  in  English, 
taught  in  the  mission  academy  and  was  super- 
intendent of  the  orphan  asylums.  He  trans- 
lated the  whole  Bible  into  Oriya,  and  made  a 
second  revLsiim  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
vlsued  England  and  America.  He  returned  to 
his  mission  from  America  in  1835,  in  company 
with  Uev.  Dr.  Pliillips,  who  was  sent  to  the 
Sfune  field  by  the  American  Free  Bapti.st  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Dr.  Sutton,  besides  tran.slat- 
ing  the  Scriptures,  published  an  Oriya  diction- 
ary, grammar,  and  lesson-book,  wroti;  three 
volumes  of  tracts  in  tliat  language,  and  trans- 
lated many  English  books  for  his  scholars  and 
converts.  He  died  at  C'uttack,  Orissa,  August 
17tli,  1854. 

i^iiviNliCNliHpiiruni,  a  town  in  theTiiine- 
velli  district,  Madras,  India.  Mission  station 
of  the  C.  M.  S.  for  01  villages,  with  4  native 
pastors,  54  other  workers,  888  communicants, 
t)43  schol-irs. 

iwahlli  VcPBloii.— The  Swahili  belongs 
to  the  great  Bantu  family  of  languages,  and  is 
greatly  affected  by  contact  with  the  Arabic 
language.  It  is  the  lingua  franca  of  Equatorial 
Africa.  A  translation  into  this  language  was 
undertaken  by  the  Kev.  Edward  Sieere  (died 
1882;,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Central 
African  Mission  since  1863,   The  first  portion  of 


the  Bible,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  was  i)riided 
by  the  IJiitish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1809, 
and  the  Psalms  followed  in  18T(J.  In  1S74  the 
Gosjiel  of  John  was  published,  and  in  1875  a 
reiniiit  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  under  the 
editoisliip  of  Bishop  W.  G.  To/er,  at  Zanzibar. 
The  Gospel  of  Enke,  as  translated  by  the  Uev. 
J.  Uebmann  of  the  Church  ^lissionary  Society, 
was  printed  at  the  Criscliuna  Press,  near  Basle, 
in  1870,  the  same  Gospel  having  also  been 
liublished  in  1872  at  Zanzibar,  as  translated  by 
Abdid  Aziz  and  Pennel.  A  revi.sed  edition  ot 
John's  (iospel  was  i>sued  in  1«78.  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Uev.  T.  H.  Sparshott.  The 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  which  were 
issued  fioni  time  to  time  at  Zanzibar  were 
revi.sed,  including  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  tiaiis- 
latedbyMr.  Uebmanu  and  Bishop  Sieere,  and 
the  New  Testament  as  a  whole  was  published 
in  1884,  at  London. 

Of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Book  of  Genesis 
was  issued  in  1883  bj'  Archdeacon  Hodgson,  of 
the  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa. 
The  translation  was  the  work  of  the  late  Bishop 
Steele.  In  1884  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which 
was  translated  by  Archdeacon  Hodg.sim,  aided 
by  a  native  of  Zanzibar,  once  a  slave,  but  at  the 
time  of  publication  a  student  at  St.  Angu.stiue'8 
College,  Canterbury.  Tins  version,  which  was 
the  tirsl  translation  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  in 
any  East  African  language,  was  revised  by  the 
Uev.  11.  Geldart  and  .Miss  Tliackeray.  In  1890 
the  whole  Bible  was  published,  after  twenty 
years'  labor,  in  the  U  )m;m  character.  Besides 
the  edition  in  Uoman,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  issued  in  1880  an  edition  of  500 
copies  of  the  Gospel  of  John  in  Arabic  character, 
intended  for  tho.se  who  know  the  Swahili  lan- 
guage and  only  the  Arabic  character.  The 
version  has  been  transliterated  by  !Miss  Allen, 
who  also  carried  the  edition  through  the  press. 

(Specimen  verse.    John  8 :  16.) 
Kwani  ndivyo  Muungu  BTrvyonpencm  ulim* 
wengu,  akatoa  na  Mwaaa  wake  wa  pekee,  illi 
wotc  wamwaminio  waupate  uzima  wa  milele 
wala  wasipotee. 

Swan,  -Willfam,  b  .Tune  21st,  1791,  at 
Balgonie,  New  Brunswick;  studied  at  the 
Theological  Academy  of  Glasgow;  sailed  July 
Ist,  1818,  for  Siberia  as  a  missionary  of  the  L. 
M.  S.  His  chief  work  was  among  the  Tartars  of 
the  Burial  and  Mongolian  race  on  the  frontiers 
of  Siberia  and  Chiiiesi!  Tartary,  .southeast  of 
Lake  Baikal  For  eight  years  be  itinerated 
with  ]\[r.  Stnllybrass,  but  in  1828  made  his 
permanent  honie  at  the  Ona.  During  these 
years  he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stallybrass, 
completed  the  ]\Ioiigolian  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. On  its  completion  he  visited  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  after  a  stay  of  ten  weeks  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  government  to  iiriiit  it.  He 
then  went  to  England,  married,  and  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg.'  In  1837  he  returned  to  his 
station  on  the  Ona.  In  1840  the  Siberian  Mis- 
sion was  repressed  by  the  government,  and  he 
went  back  to  Scotland  in  1841.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  was  then  dissolved.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh  January  1st,  1806. 

SwalOW%  a  seaport  of  Kwangtung,  China, 
is  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Han  Uiver,  5 
miles  from  the  sea,   225  miles  east  of  Canton 
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nud  180  iiortlicnst  of  Hong  Kong.  It  is  ii  ticatj' 
jioi'l,  Willi  (jiiitc  an  iictivc  foreign  commerce 
luul  large  iiitiniifaclories.  Population,  300.0U0. 
Mission  slalioii  of  the  A.  IJ  M.  U.  (1846);  3 
missionaries  and  wives,  1,085  inenil)ers,  7 
seiiools,  Vi'i  )iu|)ils,  Tile  niissionaiies'  ])iemlses 
aie  at  Kak  clileli,  a  sul)uil)  ojiposite  tjwatow 
jiroper,  acioss  a  ciianncl  of  the  river  a  mile 
wide  I'lesbyleriali  Chiiicli  of  England;  8 
missionaries,  'i  medical  missionaries,  981  com- 
nuinicants. 

^iWCdUll-Llipp.— The  Tiapl>.nders  scat- 
tered Ihiougliout  Sweden  cannc.i  understand  the 
15ilile  pulilished  ill  Laiiponese,  and  accordingly 
llic  Gospel  of  Matthew  has  tiecn  Iraiislaled 
inio  this  form  or  dialect  of  Ihe  J<iipp  language. 
The  translation  was  made  liy  a  Swedish  niis- 
sionarj-  in  Lapland  of  the  name  of  Laestadius, 
whose  father  worked  among  the  poor  I^ap- 
landers.  The  British  and  toreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety puhl'shcd  I  his  (iospel  at  Stockholm  in  1880, 
Willi  the  Swedish  in  parallel  columns,  and  up 
to  .March  31sl,  188it,  disposed  of  3,000  copies. 

SwcuHnIi  Hlxsloiis.— The  liist  missioiiarj' 
work  undcrlaken  by  Proteslant  Sweden  was 
among  the  Lapps,  or,  as  they  are  more  properly 
called,  the  Finns,  who  in  scattered  uomadic 
tribes  occupy  Ihe  whole  norlLern  part  of  the 
country.  That  mission  has  ou  its  records 
several  names,  as  for  instance  that  of  Peer 
Fjellstrom,  1097-1764,  wliicli  are  still  remem- 
bered with  gratitude;  l)iit  unorganized  anil  uu- 
sysleinatizcd  as  it  was,  all  ils  exertions  and  sacri- 
fices were  of  no  avail  for  a  thoroiigli  success. 

Ill  1638  a  Swedish  colony,  '  Nya  Svearike," 
nflerwards  called  "V'inland."  now  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  fonnded  on  the  Delaware  in  North 
America,  and  the  Swede  Campanius,  who  in 
1643  began  lo  preach  to  the  Delaware  Indians 
and  compilerl  a  dictionary  of  their  language, 
was  the  hrst  Protestant  missionary  to  enter  the 
New  World.  The  colony  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Holland,  then  to  England,  and  tinally 
to  William  Penn;  Init  up  to  18.31  it  continued 
to  be  .served  by  Swedish  prislors. 

Meanwhile  the  powerful  impulse  which  the 
Protestant  mission  received  from  England  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  made  it- 
.self  felt  al.so  in  Sweden.  In  1818  a  mis.sion 
l)aper  was  established,  and  in  1839  Ihe  first 
small  mission  society  was  founded  at  Giiteborg. 
It  was  followed  in  183.">  by  the  Swedish  .Mis- 
sion Sipciety,  and  in  1845  by  the  ^Mission  Soci- 
ety of  Lund.  In  1855  the  latter  was  absorbed 
by  the  former,  and  in  1876  the  Swedish  Mis- 
si(m  Society  united  with  the  Swedish  Church 
Jlission  (founded  in  1874),  lliough,  us  will  be 
.seen,  it  was  not  wholly  absorbed  by  it.  Two 
other  large  societies  were  organi/ed — the 
Evangelical  National  Iiislitulion  in  1856  and 
the  Swedish  Jlission  Union  in  1878.  Besides 
these  four  great  associations,  (piite  a  number  of 
minor  oner.,  still  in  their  infancy,  have  sprung 
up  and  will  be  enumerated  below. 

I.  The  Sivctlislt  ^HskUhi  Soviefj/  {Sint- 
■thi  AfisKioi>Hii(il.ik<ip('t).  lleadipiarters,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.— Very  soon  after  its  foundation. 
.laiiuaiT  6th,  1835,  the  Society  was  able  to  send 
out  its  first  missionary  lotlie  Finns,  Carl  Lud- 
wig  Tcllstr(im,an  artist,  a  painter.  During  his 
summer  visits  to  their  ciiinps  it  had  graduallv 
giowii  upon  him  that  though  it  might  be  well 
enough  to  jiaint  their  jiorl raits,  tents,  Hocks, 
etc.,  for  the  Swedish  public,  it  would  be  belter 


if  he  could  speak  Clirist  down  into  their  owu 
hearts,  and  he  becume  a  missionary.  Ne.\t 
year  he  was  joined  by  two  other  young  men, 
and  the  field  jiroved  fruitful  to  theiu.  Their 
methods  were:  visits  to  the  tents,  ))reachiug  of 
the  go.^pel,  and  some  general  instruction. 

But  an  entirely  new  departure  of  singular 
eflicacy  was  taken  by  a  young  Finnisli'girl, 
Marie  .Magdalene  Mads-daughler,  in  1864.  By 
the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  she  had  come 
to  see  aiul  understand  the  misery  in  which  her 
race  lived.  Then  slie  learned  Swedish  that  she 
might  be  able  to  speak  to  the  king.  She  then 
walked  two  hundred  miles  down  lo  Stockholm. 
Nothing  daunted  by  suddenly  finding  her.self 
ill  the  midst  of  a  great,  rich,  exceedingly 
elegant  and  exceedingly  gay  citj',  she  picked 
out  in  the  street  the  tirst  lady  who  to  her  eyes 
seemed  to  look  I  rust  worthy,  and  in  a  short  con- 
versation she  made  that  lady  her  patroness. 
Ne.xl  day  she  had  an  audience  with  the  king, 
aiui  after  talking  with  a  number  of  influential 
men  during  a  stay  of  a  few  days,  she  walked 
back  to  her  native  jilace  with  money  enough  lo 
build  a  liou.se  or  an  asylum,  or,  us  it  is  calied.  a, 
"Children's  Home,"  io  which  she  could  invite 
the  children  of  her  race  to  come  and  stay  for 
some  time  and  be  instructed  in  that  which  is 
nece.ssiuy,  and  also  in  something  of  that  which 
is  useful.  The  Societj'  provided  her  ''  Home  " 
with  teachers,  and  so  successfully  did  tlu;  plan 
work  that  it  has  now  five  such  institutions 
established  among  the  Finns,  and  .several  more 
in  preparation 

A  considerable  portion  of  its  annual  revenue, 
which,  in  all,  anuunts  lo  31,487  kroner,  the 
Society  draws  from  the  so-called  Five-cents 
Circle's.  A  per.son  belonging  to  a  certain  social 
circle  undertakes  lo  collect  five  cents  every 
week  from  every  ineniber  of  that  circle  who  is 
willing  to  contiibute,  and  i)ays  over  the  .sum 
eveiy  month  to  the  Society.  The  trouble  is 
very  little  to  any  one  person  in  comparison  with 
tlie  result  altaiiied.  Besides  its  annual  revenue 
the  Society  ow \is  invested  funds  to  the  amount 
of  about  150,0(i0  kronor,  and  liy  these  means  it 
supports  its  mi.ssioiis  to  Ihe  Finns,  which  it  also 
directs  independently,  while,  since  its  union 
with  the  Swedish  Church  Jlissiou  in  1876,  it 
pays  Ihe  suriilns  of  its  income  into  the  cofl;ers 
of  that  Society,  and  jjartakes  proporlionully  in 
the  direction  of  its  mi.ssion  lo  the  heathen.  The 
Societj-  has  its  seat  in  Stockholm. 

II.  TIte  lU'aiif/ethai  National  Sofi- 
vtjf  {Din  KritiiyiUnkii  FontirUmilnsUftelKeii). 
Head(pmrter;!,  Slockiiolm.  Sweden. — The  Evan- 
gelical National  Institution  was  founded  in 
1856  by  Pastor  H.  1.  Lundborir.  as  a  conse- 
(pieiiceof  a  sirongand  widesitiead  rcvivalwilhin 
Ihe  jiale  of  Ihe  Swedish  church,  iirodiiced  bj- 
the  lay-preacher  Ho.senius.  Proiiositions  of 
union  were  made  to  it  in  1875  by  the  Swi.dish 
Church  -Mission,  but  declined.  It  is  ihe  object 
of  Ihe  institution,  on  the  ground  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Confession  and  in  liar- 
mony  with  Ihe  church  of  Sweden,  to  make 
il.self  the  organ  of  .ill  .such  free  and  spoiilaneou.s 
mission  movements  whicli  may  arise  among  Ihe 
Swedish  people.  It  consists  of  a  great  number 
of  minor  societies,  generally  called  "  Aiisgar 
Societies  "  or  "Evangelical  Lutheran  Societies," 
having  a  common  head  in  their  annual  confer- 
eiiie.  which  assembles  in  Stockholm  and 
decides  all  iniporlanl  (juestions,  and  in  their 
commou  board  of  directors,  which  consists  of 
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twelve  members  elected  by  the  eonference, 
wliici'  has  its  sent  in  Stockholm.  In  1887-88 
the  1  ■•venue  of  tiie  iiistituiioii  amounted  to 
137, HOv)  '-  vonor,  its  expenses  to  91,(H)9  kronor. 
ll  also  owns  an  invested  fund  from  which  old 
or  sick  missionaries  are  pensioned. 

Since  18(il  the  institution  issues  a  weekly 
pa|)er,  "  .Missionsiitlninu',"  founded  b^-  Kosenius 
and  edited  liy  him  until  his  death  in  18li!>.  In 
18tii}  it  establislied  a  missionary  seminary  at 
Johannelund,  un  Lake  Miliar,  a  little  outside 
of  Stockholm.  The  seminary  has  at  present 
eleven  scholars,  who,  according  to  llieir  edu- 
cational advantages  before  llieir  entrar.ce,  re- 
main there  from  one  to  si.\  years  before  they 
are  >cnt  out  to  the  stations.  Originally  the  in- 
stitution undertook  only  lionie-mission  work, 
and  its  labor  was  essentially  evangelistic.  IJut 
in  18()1  it  extended  its  activity  also  to  foreign 
missions,  and  it  now  works  in  two  dill'ercni 
lields — among  tlie  G.'illas  in  Eastern  Africa,  and 
among  the  Gonds  in  Hither  India. 

The  mission  to  the  Gulhis  was  begun  in  180.5, 
on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Krapf  and  Bishop  Gobut, 
but  the  great  .sacritlces  and  enormous  exertion.s 
it  has  cost  do  not  .seem  to  have  brought  pro- 
portional results.  The  ditliciilties  do  not  ari.se 
from  the  character  of  the  people.  The  Gallas, 
numbering  between  eight  and  ten  millions,  and 
inhabiting  an  inland  region  of  Kastern  Africa 
from  latitude  3  south  to  latitude  8°  north, 
have  for  centuries  stood  as  a  wall  against 
.Mohammedanism,  but  for  Christianity  they 
have  on  many  occasions  showed  some  .sympathy. 
The  dilliculiy  is,  how  to  reach  them.  From 
the  north,  through  Abyssinia,  the  door  is 
closed.  Abyssinia  is  nominally  ii  Christian 
land,  with  churches,  monasteries,  monks,  and 
l)riests.  But  its  Christianity  is  a  petritied  per- 
version, which  makes  the  peoi>le  utterly  hostile 
to  anything  which  looks  like  missions.  To  the 
east,  along  the  coast,  live  the  Somalis,  and  they 
and  the  Gallas  are  iiisiinctively  enemies.  The 
tirsi  Swedish  missionaries  did  not  reach  the 
Gallas  at  all,  and  up  to  dale  the  principal  result 
of  the  mission  has  been  the  establishment  of  13 
stations  at  Tendar,  Ogauna.  Frida,  Kiilluko, 
!Miissana,  Amberderho,  Eilet,  Geleb,  Godjam, 
!McKullo,  Djumma,  Keren,  and  Arkeka,  with 
11  Swedish  missionaries,  11  native  helpers,  9!) 
members,  and  108  children  in  the  schools. 

The  Mission  to  the  Gonds,  on  the  contrary, 
begun  in  1877  on  the  lulvice  of  Dr.  Kalkar,  is 
very  promising.  The  Gonds,  inhabiting  the 
forest-clad  plateaus  in  the  Central  Provinces  of 
India,  belong  to  the  old  Dravidian  population 
of  India,  but  have  in  course  of  time  become 
very  much  mixed  up  with  and  intluenced  by 
the  surrounding  Hindus.  The  Swedes  have 
here  7  stations, — Sangor,  Narsingpur,  Chiud- 
warii,  Nimpani,  Betul,  Amarvaia, — with  20 
male  and  female  teachers,  04  members,  453 
ehildieii  in  their  day-schools,  ami  201  grown- 
up pupils  in  their  Sunday-schools. 

III.  Tht'  Sireillsh  ('hunh  3IiHHiou 
(SeeiiKlcd  Ki/thins  Minsion).  lleadtpiarter.s, 
Stockholm,  Sweden.— In  1808  the  (Jeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  Swedish  Church  (Kt/rkomiitei) 
laid  before  the  king  a  petition  that  the  whole 
missionary  activity  should  be  organized  by  law 
as  a  function  of  the  eliureh,  the  state  institu- 
tion; and  September  lltli,  1874,  the  king  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  the  Swedish 
Church  Mission,  under  a  boiu'd  of  seven  di- 


rectors, with  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala  as  its 
I)erinanent  president.  As  above  nienlionec',  the 
negotiations  for  a  union  with  the  other  mission 
societies  already  existing  did  not  suncecd,  but 
the  Church  ^Mission,  nevertheless,  immetlialely 
began  work.  It  draws  its  revenue,  amounting 
in  1888-89  to  40,406  kronor,  with  an  expense  of 
58,000  kronor,  from  a  general  collection  taken 
lip  on  a  certain  day  in  all  Swedish  churches, 
and  maintains  a  mission  among  the  Zulus  in 
Africa,  and  a  mission  among  the  Tamils  in  the 
southern  part  of  Hither  Iiulia. 

Tlie  Zulu  Mi.ssiou  was  begun  in  1870,  on  the 
advice  of  Bishop  Schreucler,  who  had  long 
wished  to  see  the  whole  energy  of  all  Scandi- 
navian mission  .societies  united  into  one  com- 
mon ell'ort,  made  possible  by  the  close  relation 
between  the  languages  and  the  fundamental 
unity  of  the  confessions.  An  estate,  "liorke's 
Drill,"  was  bought  in  Natal,  just  on  llu;  boun- 
dary of  Zululand;  and  the  mission  has  now  4 
stations  in  Natal  and  1  in  Zululand,  with  9 
missionaries,  71  members,  08  children  in  the 
schools,  and  320  heathen  settlers  on  its  grounds. 

The  Tamil  Mission  was  also  begun  in  1870,  in 
clixse  connecliou  with  the  Leipsic  Tamil  !Mis- 
sioii,  which  has  its  central  station  in  Tranque- 
bar.  The  Swedish  central  station  was  located 
at  ^ladura,  and  has  now  9  out  stations,  with  4 
missionaries  and  545  members. 

IV.  The  Swedish  Minsion  Union 
(Srcnxka  MimionsjT'rbundct).  Headquarters, 
Christinebamn,  Sweden.— The  Swedish  Mission 
Union  was  formed  August  2d,  1878,  in  Stock- 
holm, as  the  representative  of  the  WaldciistriJm 
faction,  which  seiiarated  from  the  Evangelical 
National  Society  because  the  latter  clung  rigor- 
ou.sly  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  while  there 
were  certain  minor  detiuls  of  .said  confession  by 
which  the  separating  faction  would  not  be 
bound.  The  Union  consists  of  405  minor  as- 
socialions,  with  a  meinbershipof  53,088  persons. 
In  1888-89  its  revenue  amounted  to  110,000 
kronor,  its  expenses  to  113,100  kronor.  At  its 
head  stands  a  committee  of  seven,  which  has  its 
seal  in  Stockholm,  and  is  elected  by  the  annual 
assembly  of  delegates  from  the  associations. 

The  Union  maintains  a  mission  school  at 
Christinebamn  with  34  piipil.s,  who  generally 
remain  there  three  years,  and  of  whom  10  are 
preparing  for  niis.sionary  work  among  the 
iieathen.  It  has  stations  in  five  diH'eient  lields 
— Finn-marken,  Russia,  Congo,  Alaska,  and 
North  Africa. 

Among  the  Finn.s  the  mission  was  be;j;uii  in 
1880,  and  is  now  carried  on  by  throe  mis.sioii 
iiries  at  three  stations — Wilhcmina,  Sorfeli, 
3Ialu.  In  the  same  year  it  was  also  begun  in 
Uussia,  whereat  present  seven  missionaries  are 
at  work  in  live  dillerent  places.  The  mission 
there,  however,  has  principally  the  character  of 
revival  work,  though  at  the  station  on  the 
southeastern  frontier  IIk;  missionaries  come  in 
close  contact  with  heathendom.  The  Cont'o 
!Mission  was  started  in  1881  and  labortnl  for 
some  time  in  connection  with  the  Congo  Inland 
Jtission,  but  has  now  3  independent  stations — 
^lukimliunga,  Kibiinii,  Diadia, — with  13  mis- 
sionaries and  helpers.  The  Alaska  Mission 
works  since  1880  among  the  Yakutats  at  St. 
^Michel  and  Vakiitat.  with  5  missionaries;  and 
the  North  Africa  Mission  since  1887,  with  2  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Jews  in  Algeria. 

Among  the  minor  mission  societies,  most  of 
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whom  simply  suppoit  other  societies  wilh  their 
money,  we  menlioii  those  which  eiirry  ou  iii- 
ilepeuileiit  inissions. 

V.  The  Fiuendx  of  the  Finni*  {Lapuka 
Mmionem  Vdiiner).  lleiidtumrlers,  Stoekliohii, 
Sweden.— This  Society  Wiis  founded  Miircli 
17th,  1880,  by  liie  Princess  Knjienie,  and  is 
sujiiiortcd  by  ii  number  of  roviil  liiilies.  It  1ms 
11  revenue  of  9,910  kronor,  and  supports  two 
itineriinl  preachers. 

\l.  EffHt  (iothlaml'n  AusgariuH 
Union  ((inter- GiiddamVit  AnsnariiforeiUng). 
Ileadciuarters,  Jonkopin.!,',  Sweden. — With  un 
annual  revemie  of  4,5"J1  kronor  Ilie  Society  sent 
oul  in  1887  one  missionary  to  the  Gallas  in  Kast 
Africa. 

VII.  The  Swedish  Mission  in  China 
{Sn'i(s/i((  MiKhtoiien  i  Kiiui). — This  mission  was 
In'fTun  in  1887  by  Erik  Falke,  and  lal)ore(i  for 
sonielinic  in  connection  with  the  (.'hina  Inland 
.Mission,  but  its  tliree  missionaries  are  now 
])reparin!;  for  tlu^  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pcndeiu  station  in  the  province  of  Shansi. 

VTII.  Jonhoitinff's  Sociefif  for  Home 
and  Foreif/n  3Iission  (Jiinkiipinn'H  Fm-c- 
niuij  jov  inre  oc/i  i/Ire  Mission). — 'I'he  Society 
sent  in  1887  one  missionary  to  llonan,  (^lina. 

IX.  Sivedish  IVoineu's  3Iission, 
anion}/  North  Afriea'sff'onten  iSn'iis/>'(i 
Kriiinvrs  MistiionbldiuU  Aord  Afrikns  Krlnnor). 
— The  Society  has  since  1887  sent  Swedisli 
ladies  to  workamong  the  .Mohammedan  women 
at  Bona,  Algeria. 

Kwedinili  Version.— Tlie  Swedish  belongs 
to  tlie  Teutonic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
languages,  and  is  spoken  throughout  SweiLen. 
In  the  life  of  St.  Bridget  (died  1373),  which 
was  written  shortly  after  her  death,  we  ure  told 
that  she  had  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  her 
vernac\dar.  This  tninslHli(.n  is  said  to  have 
been  prei)ared  by  her  coul'es.sor.  Canon  .Magnus 
Mall  Idas  of  Linkiiping.  King  .Magnus  Krikson 
disposed  in  his  will  (about  1340)  t)f  "\ninni 
grossum  librum  hihlic  in  swenico.''  In  the 
"  Sweiiska  Bibelarheten."  which  the  librariiin 
Klenuning  published  at  Stockholm  1848-55,  3 
vols.,  we  And  a  Pentateuch,  prob.ably  from 
King  Magnus'  Bible;  Joshua  and  .luclges  by 
Nils  l{ag\vald  or  Hagevaldson,  confes.sor  at 
Wadslen'adlied  1514);. Judith,  Ksllier,  Hulh,  and 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  by  .lOns  Budde  of 
the  Niidcndal  Monastery,  Finland  (died  1491); 
and  the  Apocalypse,  and  Gospel  of  Nicodemus, 
from  the  15lli  century.  In  \WH\  Laurentius  An- 
derson, Chancellor  of  Sweden,  published  in 
conncclion  with  Olof  Person,  the  New  Teslii- 
menl  al  Stockholm,  and  the  entire  Bil)l(\  pre- 
pared after  Luther's  ver.sion,  by  the  Archbishop 
Lais  Person. was  published,  under  the  patronage 
of  Gustavus  Vasa.  at  Upsala,  in  1.541.  Are- 
vised  edition  of  this  Bible  was  imblislied  at 
Stockholm  I(il7-l(il8,  iind  often  reprinted.  A 
new  revision  undertaken  by  Johannes  Gezchius, 
senior  and  junior,  Bishojis  of  Albo.  was  |)ub- 
lisbcd  in  lG79and  i7'J8;  and  still  aiiollier,  under- 
taken at  the  command  of  (litulcs  XII.,  a]>peared 
lit  Stockholm  170)!.  'i"hc  most  recent  version 
of  the  New  Testiunent  is  the  transl:ition  by  the 
Archbishoi)  Luiulherg  of  L'psala,  ami  hy  the 
Professors  Tlioren  luid  .lohansen,  which  was 
pidilished  in  1883.  and  sanctioned  by  the  church 
autliorities  and  the  king.  Tliis  translation  is 
now  regarded  as  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Swedish  Church.     An  excellent  traushitiou  of 


the  Old  Testament  has  been  published  bv  Prof. 
Mclin  (186.5-1869).  The  British  and  t\)reigii 
Bible  Society  adopted  the  te.\t  of  the  edition  of 
the  Swedish  Bible  Society,  and  published  it8 
tirst  edition,  which  was  stereotyped,  nt  I.,ondon 
in  18'JH.  The  Society  ciiculated  the  Scriptures 
in  Swedisli  till  the  year  1884,  when  it  withdrew, 
leaving  the  field  to  lionie  organizations.  Its  cir- 
culation up  to  March  31st,  1889,  was  3,3.58,441 
luntions  of  the  Scriptures  in  Swedish,  and  5,138 
Swedisli-English  New  Testaments. 

Specimen  verse.    John  8 :  16.) 

St)  fa  nlffiibe  ©tit)  tncrlbcna,  (ttt  ban  utgaf  |ln  fntiii 
©on,  ))d  Set  att  l)rt)flr  od)  en,  fom  tror  4)4  ftoiioin,  (tall, 
l(fc  forgae,  utan  fa  ttrlnnerligit  lif 

Syria  mid  I»aie«llno.— T/^e  Name.— 
The  geogiajihical  term  "  Syria  "  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  early  (Jreek  tradeis,  who 
designated  by  it  the  land  whose  chief  commer- 
cial city  was'  T.sur,  Sur,  or  Tyre.  When  the 
Arabs  came  into  the  land  in' the  7lh  centiiiy 
A.i).  Ihey  calle<l  Damascns,  Dimishk  esh-Sliani, 
1111(1  named  the  provinces  of  which  Ihey  made 
it  the  i-apital  Bar  esh  Shiiin.  The  Cliiislian  in- 
habitants of  the  land  still  call  it  "  Siiriyeh." 
The  term  "Palestine"  comes  from  Pcleslicth 
(^">r«"? — "land  of  wanderers"),  and  refer.s 
lirobably  to  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  early 
inhabitants.  No  form  of  the  word  "  Palestine"' 
(Philistia.  Paleslina,  etc.)  is  at  i>rcscnl  in  coiu- 
mon  use  in  the  country.  The  term  is  histoiical 
rather  than  political,  and  dctines  that  part  of 
Syria  which  .stretches  from  Dan  (near  Mt. 
llermon)to  Beersheba,  and  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Syrian  desert. 

(Icof/nip/i;/. — Syria  (Turk.  Siiristan)  extends 
iibout  40t)  miles, — fn)m  tiie  Taurus  iiKnintains  on 
the  north  (latitude  37  )  to  Egypt  (latitude  38"), 
and  from  the  Medilerriuiean  to  the  Svriiin  des- 
ert, an  average  width  of  less  than  300  miles, — and 
contains  70,000  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  con- 
terminous wi'li  the  "  Promised  Land  "  and  the 
kingdom  of  David.  It  is  about  the  size  of  New 
Englaml,  Palestine  east  and  west  of  the  Jordim 
being  of  die  size  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  very  similarly  situated.  Mountains  on 
the  north,  the  sen  on  the  west,  and  deserts 
south  and  east  give  the  land  a  .somewhat  remark- 
able geographical  unity.  The  mountain  raiigea 
and  river  basins  run  parallel  with  the  coast,  ren- 
dering access  easy  from  norlli  to  south.  The 
Taurus  Mountains  send  a  spur  olT  to  the  south 
not  far  from  llie  coast.  This  is  broken  by 
the  deep  gorge  of  the  Dionies  (EI-'Asii  Itivcr. 
The  range  iakes  a  new  start  in  the  beautiful 
peak  of  .Mount  Casins  near  Aiiiioch,  and 
strciclics  down  along  tiie  coast,  receiving  various, 
names  at  ditfi'ient  points.  Between  Anlioch 
and  Tripoli  it  is  called  from  the  lu'ople  who  in- 
habit its  slopes  the  "  Nusairiyeh"  range,  w  hich 
terminates  in  Jebel  el  lliisn.  Alow  .saddle  in 
the  hills  comes  next,  and  then  the  Lebiiiion 
range  springs  suddenly  up  to  the  height  of  over 
10,(K)0  feet;  and  twenty  miles  across  the  plain  ta 
the  east  the  almost  equally  massive  Anti-Leb- 
anon starts  oil'  to  follow  its  mat'' down  the  coast 
for  a  hundred  miles.     Lebr  ulnallv  tapers 

down  from  10, (KM)  feel  to8,v  /,000,  l'o3,(M)0, 

until   it   drops  into   the  h.  i   Galilee,  and 

reaches  almost  sea-level  in  the  i'.;sdraelon  i)lain. 
Anti-Lebanon  holds  its  own  for  over  half  lt» 
length,  then  drops;  but  gathering  in  power,  as  a 
final  effort,  tlirows  up  its  southern    peak    of 
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Mount  Ilormoii  i.Iobfl  ijsli  Slmykli)  10,0(W  feet 
into  tlif  iiir.  Uelweun  llii'se  two  nmguiticTnl 
riins^L's  inns  iliu  fui'tilu  viilluy  of  (ii'lo  Syria  (El 
Hiikiiii),  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  lirciidtli  and 
tiveriiginir  over  :J,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Tiie 
Otolites  (Iraiiis  tliy  iiortliern  part  of  the  IJiikaa, 
while  the  I^ilany  (rising  not  far  from  llie  sources 
of  llie  Ofoiite.sj  Hows  soiitliwiird  and  breaks 
tliroiigli  to  the  sua  in  llie  lalitiiilc  of  Mount  ller- 
nioii.  At  the  foot  of  this  niouiilaiii  rises  the 
.Ionian  ("  the  descender' ).  This  strange  stream 
is  delayed  in  the  great  marsh  called  Kl  lliileh 
(Lake  of  .Meroiii)  at  about  sealevel.  IJreakiiig 
away  from  this  it  tumbles  down  in  a  few  miles 
over  <)(Kt  feet  below  sea  level  into  the  sea  of 
Galilee  (Halir  Tabariyeh).  Afler  lingering  for 
16.1  miles  at  this  level  it  next  plunges  down  ti()7 
feet  in  u  distance  (as  the  crow  Hies)  of  0(1 
miles,  but  winding  about  200  miles  iiulil  it 
liirows  its  muddy  waters  into  the  Deatl  Sea 
^Halir  liiit),  l,;iOO  leet  below  the  .Mc'diterranean. 
'i"o  this  phenomenal  sea  (W  miles  long  and  5  to 
15  miles  broad)  there  seems  to  be  no  outlet.  Al- 
though there  is  a  geological  depression  from  its 
soiitliern  end  to  the  Akabiih  Gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  allhoiigh  there  are  indications  that  its 
waters  were  once  on  a  higher  level,  the  Dead  or 
Salt  Sea  could  not  have  been  connected  with  the 
ocean,  liecaiise  there  is  a  rise  of  ground  of  781 
feet  above  sea-level  in  its  way. 

West  of  the  Jordan  and  south  of  the  Esdnie- 
loii  valley  the  hills  of  Ephiaim  slow'y  rise,  form- 
ing the  great  backbone  of  Palest'.iie,  A  sharp 
spur  is  thrown  oil  lo  the  iiorlinvi  st,  which  ends 
in  the  rocky  headland  of  .Mount  I'armel.  15iit 
lo  the  south  the  trend  is  coiiti  lually  upward 
past  Samaiia,  >Jublous,  Shiloli,  Bethel,  Jerusa- 
lem, iJethlehem,  until  Hebron  is  reached. 
From  thence  the  hill-counlrv  of  Judea  falls 
away  iiitolhe  Sinaitic desert.  Deep  wadies  run 
oil  gradimllj'  to  the  Mediterraneiui,  but  lo  the 
east  sharp  gorges  plunge  preciiiitately  down  into 
the  Jordan  valley  a  thousand  or  .so  feet  below 
sea-level. 

South  of  Mount  Hermo'i  anil  to  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  Auti-Lelianon  '^xvts  place  ton  niod- 
eralely  high  mountain  wall,  for  ilie  iiio.st  part 
jirecipitous  on  its  we.slcrn  side,  but  sloping  away 
into  the  llauraii  region  and  toward  the  desert 
beyond.  The  mountains  of  Gilead  merge  into 
the  mouutaiiisof  Moaband  are  continued  south- 
ward to  the  Arabian  border.  The  Ilauran  has 
indications  of  volcanic  action,  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  mountain  peaks.  A  few 
■ou.scs  in  the  dcseii— such  as  Tadmor  (Palmyra) 
— belong  geographically  to  S^-ria. 

Popuialiun. — The  ixipulation  of  Syria  has 
been  variously  estimated,  and  as  no  accurate 
<'ensu.s  has  been  taken,  no  detinileness  can  be 
attained.  Just  at  present  (1K91  >  the  poiMil.alion 
seems  to  Ix;  waning.  There  are  probably 
2, 000, 000  inhabitants  in  the  country  who  have 
been  roughly  divided  as  follows: 

Miibammedaiis  (Sunnltes  and  Metawlleh) 1,000. ono 

Nusaiiiyeh  2.VI.O00 

Marotiltes     aW.OOO 

Orllioiiox  Grt-eka aa'i.OOi) 

Papal  sects  m.OOO 

Jews  .SOOOO 

iHiiiailiyoh.  Qypgies,  etc 30.(K10 

Aniif  nians ao.oOO 

Jaeobites ...  1.5.0(10 

Dnizes 100,000 

Prott'stants 6,:)nO 

Bedouin  Arabs 00.000 

a,oru,30o 


Such  is  the  estimate  of  18><1.  Since  then  the 
Jews  have  increased  in  number,  notabl}'  at 
Jerusalem.  The  cities  have  grown,  while  in 
every  direction  the  rnial  iiopulalion  is  declining. 
The'laiger  cities  are  I)amiis<ais  (200,000),  Aleppo 
(120,000),  Hcvroui  (100.000).  Jeru.salcm  (ii.j.OOO), 
Tripoli  (Willi  its  port,  2r),000),  IIoius  (JO.OOO), 
Hamath  (20.000),  Zahlcli  (15,000),  N'abloiis 
(15,00(1),  Sidon.  N'a/areth,  Acre,  Hebron,  and 
JalVa  (each  10.000),  Antioch  (H.OOO),  Helhlehem 
(5,000i,  Ilai 111  (5.000),  and  Tiberias  (ii.OOO).  The 
western  slojies  of  .Mount  Ijebanon  are  the  most 
densely  populated  parts  of  the  coiinlry  outside 
of  cities. 

Jiiicf. — From  the  earliest  times  there  has  been 
a  notable  mi.xlure  of  races  in  Syria,  yet  all 
along  the  Semitic  type  has  prevailed  with  a  per- 
sistence truly  remarkable.  Flood-tides  of  lOgyi)- 
tians,  Greeks,  Homans,  Kooids,  Arnicnitins, 
Persians,  Teutons,  and  Jlongols  have  swept 
the  country  repcaledly,  only  to  be  as  repeatedly 
driven  out.  The  bad  blood  of  many  nations 
has  soaked  into  the  soil,  and  reappears  in  many 
channels;  but  the  original  race  type,  ihougli 
niiMlilied,  has  ab.sorbecl  the  remnant  of  nianj' 
nationalities  so  ell'eclively  that  there  is  a  tyjiical 
Syrian  resultant,  which  differs  widely  from  the 
surrounding  jieoples.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Ucdouin  Arab  of  the  southeast,  the  Ivoord- 
isli  JJedouia  of  the  northea.st,  the  Turkish  offi- 
cials, the  Armenian  merchants,  and  ihe so-called 
Franks  or  foreign  residents,  the  Syrian  type  is 
universal,  niodiiicd,  it  is  true,  hi*  hereditary  re- 
ligious customs  and  convictions,  but  holding 
lis  own  through  the  centuries.  It  is  (character- 
ized by  a  certain  calculaling  shrewdness  covered 
with  an  exterior  of  extreme  politeness.  The 
race-type  is  saturated  with  the  despotic  idea, 
which  appears  in  every  grade  of  .society.  .'Sfaiiual 
labor  is  counted  igiiolile.  IteligiousdiiTereiux'H 
have  bred  a  inulnal  suspicion.  Credit  is  almost 
unknown.  Trade  is  a  matter  of  sharp  haggling 
over  prices.  The  typical  Syrian  is  proud,  am- 
bitious, loves  display  of  ornament,  cannot  be 
truste<l  lo  obey  to  the  letter,  has  a  temerity 
of  action  on  the  basis  of  slight  information, 
quickly  yields  to  fear  in  the  face  of  real  calam- 
ity, and  is  thoroughly  immersed  in  a  gross  ma- 
terialism. A  millennium  of  Moslem  domin- 
ion and  centuries  of  Turkish  ojiprcssion  have 
accentuated  these  faults.  But  wherever  an  op- 
])ortuiiity  has  been  given,  a  native  force  of 
character  has  come  lo  Ihe  surface,  so  that  even 
the  jirecipilous  slopes  of  licbanon  have  been 
terraced  lliou.sands  of  feet  above  sea-levcl,  and 
a  restless  desire  lo  better  their  condition  has  sent 
whole  colonies  of  Syrians  across  Ihe  oceans  to 
Australia,  South  Aihcrica,  and  to  the  United 
Stales,  ('ommon-school  and  higher  education 
is  having  a  marked  effect  upon  the  country, 
but  the  seeds  of  disunion  and  mutual  haired 
were  planted  too  long  ago  to  be  materially 
aflected  during  the  short  period,  coniparativel}", 
in  which  western  Christian  influences  have  been 
brought  lo  bear  on  Syria. 

A((;i,7i<((//^*.— With' the  Arabs  in  Ihe  Ttli  cen- 
tuiy  came  the  Arabic  tongue.which  iinmediatelj' 
became  the  langimge  of  trade.  It  was  thus 
inevitable  that  ii  should  become  universal  in  Ihe 
land.  The  older  Syriac,  a  closely  allied  Seinilic 
dialect,  slowly  succumbed,  leaving  behind 
broad  marks  of  influence  in  the  collo(iuial 
Arabic,  so  that  a  man's  speech  betrays  the  lo- 
cality from  which  he  comes.  To  Ihe  exireme 
north  of  Syria,  in  the  regif  u  of  Aleppo,  the 
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Annen!.in  f  Aryan)  liinguugi-'is  f  rermontly  hcnrd. 
Tli(M>lll(tiul  liiiiguiiiii'  for  llu!  wlioli' couiilry  is 
Tiirkisli,  wliili'  (.■vcrvwhun'  Mctslums  of  "nil 
iiiilioimlilu^s  use  Ariil)ic  iis  their  religious  liiii 
giiiiut'.  Syriiic  rciiijiins  the  limrgiciil  langiiMgc 
of  llu'  Miironilcs  iiiiil  tin'  .lacoliiics.  Norlli  of 
Diiiuasciis  tlii'ie  iirc  .suv<'rul  villiigcs  in  \vlii('li 
Syriac  i>  still  iIm;  vcniaciilar.  llclircw  is  heard 
fii'i|uciitly  in  .h'ni -alcni.  LiiiKniHliciilly,  then, 
f^yria  is  a  nnit  and  is  closely  allied  in  lliis  par- 
ticular with  Ihu  Eiiphiiites  region,  Ariibiu,  and 
Egyi)t. 

('onimcfciiiUii. — The  centres  ol  coninierci'  in 
Syria  are  Damascus  (which  means  "seat  of 
trade"),  Aleppo,  Alexandretta, 'I'ripoli,  HeyroiU, 
Haifa,  >ial)lous.  and  .lalla.  Iloms,  ilamalii, 
and  .lerusalem  miglit  also  W-  mentioned.  Kail- 
ways  have  l)een  i)ro.jecte(l,  hut  the  line  ruuning 
from  JatVa  to  .lenisaliMn  is  the  only  one  in  oper 
alion.  unless  the  road  in  Cilicia  ruuning  from 
3lersina  to  Adana  should  he  counted  as  within 
the  limits  of  Syria.  A  line  diligence  road  <,'on- 
iiccts  D.iniascus  with  its  seaport  IJeyrout.  Other 
roads,  such  as  those  couuccting  Tripoli  and 
llonis,  Homs  and  Ilamath,  Jall'a  and  Jeru- 
salem, .lerusalem  and  liehron,  Haifa  and  Naza- 
reth, Heyrout  ami  Ain  Zehalleh.  and  Ik'yroiil 
and  lirumana,  are  iuoperatiou, while  other  roa^ls 
iu(t  in  i)i()ce>s  of  const ructiou.  Otherwise  the 
highways  of  Syria  are  little  hotter  than  bridle- 
])aths,  anil  transportation  is  expensive.  The 
Hauran  i.s  the  granary  of  the  country.  Olives, 
tigs,  licorice,  oranges,  grapes,  and  ajiricots  are 
important  croirs.  .Maize,  tobacco,  and  white 
potatoes  arc  freely  rai.sed— Aiuerica's  gift  to 
Syria.  Soap  from  oliveoil  is  made  in  (pnintities 
at  Haifa  and  elsewliere.  The  silk-worm  is  busy 
all  over.  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  tlie  villages  oirthe 
eastern  .slopes  are  alive  wllli  domestic  weaving 
t'stablishmciits.  Hclhlehem  is  the  seal  of  work 
in  olivcwood  and  i)earl  utensils  (souvenirs). 
Jerusalem  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  cara- 
vansery  for  pilgrims  from  every  clime. 

/'oli'liralty. — Syria  (in  it.s  widest  extent)  is 
divided  by  the  Turkish  goverinneiit  into  four 
vilayets — Adana,  Aleppo,  Syria  (proper),  and 
Jerusalem.  Since  IHtiO  the  Lebanon  region  has 
been  luider  the  protection  of  foreign  iiowcrsand 
is  governed  by  a  Christian  mutassarif  under 
special  foreign  oversight.  'J'hc  n'sult  has  been 
that  this  part  of  Syria  is  the  best  governed  and 
most  lU'ogressive  section  of  the  land.  The  seat 
of  govi'iiimcnt  is  at  Htedin.  Hoads  have  been 
constructed  bringing  the  .scattered  sections  of 
this  region  together.  TIk;  centre  of  political 
<langer  to  the  Turk  in  Syria  is  in  the  Hauran 
district,  whei(!  the  liedouin  Arabs,  settled  and 
nomadic,  have  never  consented  to  do  military 
service  in  theTiirkish  army  and  arc  exceedingly 
je.'ilous  of  ollicial  interference.  However  the 
telegrajiliic  service  has  been  extended  everj'- 
wlierc,  even  to  tliese  remote  districts,and  Turk- 
ish soldiers  have  easily  put  down  incipient 
revolts.  The  Porte  has  ruled  Syria  by  skilfully 
playing  olT  (uic  religious  sect  against  another, 
so  that  there  is  not  the  remole.st  danger  of 
Nusiuriyeh  and  Maronitc  and  Druze  striking 
hands.  French  inlhicnce  since  1800  has  been 
pervasive^  in  the  laud.  Trade  has  been  opened, 
schools  have  been  fostered,  and  religion  has  been 
watched  by  the  Frenc'h  otlicials  in  the  land  with 
n  care  that  betokens  a  desire  at  some  time  to 
control  the  count rv.  Russia  is  jealous  of  this 
French  propaganda,  and  under  Moscovite  au.s- 
pice«  Jerusalem  is  being  surrounded  by  towers. 


chiu-clies,  and  hospices.  The  Turkish  method 
of  governing  the  ('hrislian  .sects  in  Syria  is  to 
use  the  church  organization  iti  adminisiering 
justice.  ImicIi  sect  commits  its  alfairs  into 
the  hands  of  the  head  man  of  the  body,  who 
inteiinediates  bitwceii  the  ))eople  and  the  Turk- 
ish otlicials.  Woe  to  a  man  w  ho  falls  out  with 
his  chuii'h!  In  elfcct  he  beconu'S  an  outlaw. 
Hence  when  t  he  niissionarics  entered  thecoiuitiy 
in  the  liist  half  of  this  century,  hoping  U)  regen- 
erate the  decayed  (hiistian  churches.lhey  were 
compelled  to  start  a  new  .sect  .so  that  tlwise  wh(» 
accepted  evangelical  truth  could  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  such  as  it  was.  For  when  a 
Maroiutewas  led  to  accept  the  L'ospel  statement 
of  redemption  llirotigh  Christ  alone  he  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  that  conunimion.  Mr  was 
driven  forth.  His  neighhors  could  wantonly 
take  his  property  and  maltreat  him  without  let 
or  hindrance.  Conse(|uently  an  evangelical 
commiuiion  was  established  under  the  'linkisli 
law,  antl  a  I'rotestant  is  appointed  to  reiircseiit 
it  before  the  law. 

Hocialltf. — The  feudal  system  has  not  entirely 
disappeared  from  Syiia,  and  princely  families 
have  until  lately  exercised  great  intlniMwe.  'I'he 
prince  is  patriarchal  in  his  relations  to  his  Ixjuse. 
and  thus  many  of  the  evils  of  the  system  are 
mitigated.  But  Ihcnuissof  the  i)eopie  are  ple- 
beian. The  clergy  exercise  great  .social  jjower, 
as  would  be  gathered  from  the  invceding  para- 
graph. 'l"he  marriage  of  the  secular  clergy  is 
ahnost  \iniver.sal  among  the  Oriental  Christian 
sects;  and  in  the  cases  where  Ihest^  sects  have 
been  won  over  to  the  Homan  Catholic  faith  this 
custom  has,  by  special  stipulation,  been  retained. 
The  status  of  woman  has  been  low.  In  the 
Moslem  harem  she  has  been  denied  all  active 
connection  with  society.  The  Hedouin  women, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Nusairiyehaiul  Jletawily, 
have  a  greater  freedom  aial  are  more  nearly  on 
the  level  of  men.  The  Druze  women  were  of 
a  higher  graile  and  often  could  read.  In  this 
respect  they  were  ahead  of  the  women  of  the 
Christian  sects,  who  have  always  been  exceed- 
ingly ignorant  and  superstitions.  Syrians  are 
jioliie  in  the  extreme,  love  neighborly  chat, 
have  joyous  feast -days,  luid  live  a  happy,  care- 
less, and  rather  indolent  lifi;.  Drunkenness  is 
common  at  certain  sea.sons  of  the  year  among 
certain  of  tln^  Christian  sects.  Instrumental 
ami  vocal  music,  mostly  in  the  minor  key,  is 
constantly  heiud.  Shei)heid  boys  still  pictu- 
resquely play  the  simple  reed  as  they  wander 
with  their  flocks.  There  are  a  great  many  home 
comforts  among  the  middle  tuid  ti|)per  classes, 
and  foreigners  soon  acipiire  a  taste  for  many 
native  dishes.  The  reverence  of  .son  for  father, 
and  many  other  Syrian  characteristics,  are  truly 
adndrable  At  a  later  iioinl  in  this  article  the 
great  advance  of  Syria  in  education  will  he 
emphasized  in  its  relation  to  .social  allairs. 
Syria  is  a  land  of  homes,  and  in  this  centre  lie 
the  hopes  for  the  country. 

KeligioiiKly.—'V\w  statistics  of  the  population 
of  Syria  are  cla.ssifled  on  a  religions  basis,  and 
are  given  in  a  preceding  i)aragraph.  The 
orthodo.x  Moslem  faith  (Sniuiite)  dominates  the 
coimtri.  The  Jletawileh,  Ntisairiyeh,  Ismaili- 
yeli,  and  Druzes  arc  Mohammedan  sects  more 
or  le.ss  removed  from  orthodoxy.  Until  lately 
some  of  these  sects  were  secret  or]ganizatioiis, 
and  even  now  we  have  a  very  limited  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  llicm.  The  Christian  sects  are 
found  largely  iu  the  middle  and  northern  parta 
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of  the  iaiul.  The  section  of  Mt.  T<i'l)imoii 
under  foreij^n  oversight  is  very  hirgely  thristiiin 
in  i>(/puliitiun.  Tlie  Msironiiesui  v.)  lire  nmssed 
on  llie  northerly  slopes  of  this  range.  Tlie 
Greeli  orliiodox  votaries  are  scattered  al)out 
very  evenly,  bnl  are  especially  iiunieroiis  along 
the"  coast.  The  Jacohites  are  few  in  number, 
and  are  found  mostly  in  tlie  region  of  Honis 
and  along  the  edge  of  the  desert.  The  Arme- 
nian churches  are  more  ninnerous  in  Nortliern 
(Syria  While  there  is  this  great  diversity  in 
religious  alfairs  in  Syria,  it  is  a  diversity  which 
is  found  everywhere,  and  so  the  same  conditions 
l)revail  everywhere.  Thus,  whether  we  discuss 
the  country  religiously,  socially,  linguistically, 
<'omniercially,  racially,  politically,  or  geograph- 
ically, it  is  a  uiM(. 

J/ixiori/. — Syria  has  been  from  time  imme- 
morial the  balllelield  of  nations,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  lo  give  in  this  slalemeiit  even  a 
chronicle  of  the  great  events  that  have  taken 
place  wilhin  its  Ixtundaries,  It  and  its  people 
have  had  a  mission  to  perform  for  the  civilized 
world,  .second  to  the  mission  of  no  other  land 
and  people.  Tint  I'luenician  and  the  Hebrew 
stand  for  the  two  important  elements  in  all  civ- 
iliwdion,  commerce,  and  religion.  As  history 
dawns,  the  IMuenieians  were  the  traders  of  the 
world,  and  had  a  htrong  rule  along  the  coast. 
Innumerabh!  warring  tribes  divided  uj)  the  rest 
of  the  land  among  themselves.  The  Hebrews 
appeared  as  a  nation  in  the  loth  century  B.C., 
and  in  the  llih  century,  tinder  l)avi(l,  con- 
jpiered  the  whole  of  the  territory-  called  Syria 
to-day,  with  the  exception  of  Phoenicia.  After 
the  division  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom  (UT5  n.c.) 
tile  new  power  of  Syria  arose,  with  its  capital  at 
Damascus.  In  the  Mth  century  [Til  u.v.) 
Assyria  coiupiered  Norlliern  Syria  and  over- 
whelmed the  northern  tribes.  Later  Jerusalem 
fell  before  the  iJabylonian  power  (583  n.c.)  and 
Judah  went  into  cajitivity.  Persia  absorbed 
IJaliylon,  and,  until  the  coiuiuesis  of  Ale.xandei 
the  Great  (323  li.c),  controlled  the  land  along 
the  eastern  .Mediterranean.  After  the  death  of 
Uw.  great  coucpieror,  Ptolemy  and  the  Seleueiibe 
were  rivalsin  Syria,  the  powerof  the  latter  from 
theircapital  of  Antioch  lieing  finally  successful. 
The  .Jews  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  attempt 
to  Hellcnize  their  nation,  and  the  heroic  era  of 
the  JIaccabees  resulted  (168-37  it.c).  The 
liomans  were  irresistilily  being  jMished  east- 
ward, and  were  obliged  to  add  Syria  to  th(>ir 
growing  empire.  The  country  was  ruled  by 
native  kings  and  Roman  governors  until  it  was 
thoroughly  amalgamateil  in  the  Eastern  or 
]5y/,aniine  empire.  The  grand  duel  between 
IJyzantine  and  Persian  (Sassanid.ei  tinder  the 
Emperor  Ileraclius  weakened  the  Honian  power 
.so  that  in  the  7ih  century  .v.i).  the  armies  of 
Islam  made  easy  work  in  eoiuiueriiig  the  land. 
The  Ommeiad  dynasty  from  Dama.scus  rulc<l 
the  Moslem  world  from  (iOl  .\.u.  to  T.'iO.  Sev- 
eral centuri(!s  later,  as  the  Abbasside  dynasty 
was  breaking  up  at  Baghdad,  Syria  was  a  ]>rey 
to  factions  The  Seljuk  Turk  appeared,  revers- 
ing the  mild  treatment  the  ("liristians  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  hitherto, 
nnd  persecution,  im|)ris()nment,  and  butchery 
aroused  the  kiiisrhthood  of  t'hristian  P^urope  to 
undertake  the  Crusi\des  (100.V1291).  After  the 
failure  of  the  Crusades,  Syria  wa.s  again  the 
scene  of  Jloslem  misrule  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ulameluke  sultans  of  P^irypt,  nnd  of  ticrcer 
raiders  from  Turtary.     Early  in  the  15th  cen- 


tury Tamerlane  carried  his  annihilating  hordes 
as  far  south  as  Damascus.  In  1517  ilie  whole 
laud  was  compicrcd  by  Selim  I.,  the  Oltoniaii 
Turk,  Mild,  with  the  e.xeei)lion  of  the  brief  lime 
during  which  Ibrahim  Pasha  held  Syria  (1832- 
1841),  has  been  controlled  successfully  by  the 
Porte. 

The  flr.st  Christian  church  was  at  Jerusalem, 
and  at  Antioch  the  name  "  Christian  "  arose. 
The  Apostles  and  their  followers  carried  llie 
gospel  lo  every  piirtion  of  Syria,  and  the  faith 
took  root  everywhere.  The  scattering  of  the 
•Jews,  as  a  result  of  the  great  rebellions  against 
Hoinan  dominion  in  70  and  130  a. u.,  changed 
the  iy|ic  of  Chrisiianil}'  in  Syria  materially;  but 
it  went  on  .so  successfully,  that  at  the  time  of 
{'onstaiitiiie  we  liiul  the  land  honeycombed 
with  Christian  churches. 

Some  of  the  greatest  church  fathers  either 
were  born  or  lived  in  Syria, — Ignatius,  Justin 
-Martyr,  Eusebius.  and  Jerome, — missionary  in- 
tluences  went  out  on  every  side,  llic  Bedouin 
Arabs  were  reached,  and  Frumenlius,  a  Syr- 
ian, was  the  apostle  of  the  Abyssinians.  Con- 
sttmline  and  his  mother,  Helena,  weiedrawu  to 
the  land  made  sacred  by  so  many  associations. 
Jerusalem  became  attractive  to  pilgrims.  The 
ascetic  spirit,  so  widespread  in  tlio.se  ilays,  took 
possession  of  this  veneration  for  the'  sacred 
places.  Monatiteiics  sprang  up  all  over  the 
land.  Hcnniln  .swarmed  among  the  wild  gorges 
of  the  Judeau  desert,  and  when  Chosroes,  the 
Persian  conriuevor,  swept  over  the  country,  he 
slaughtered  Christian  monks  by  the  thousand. 
Then  came  the  Arab,  who  treated  the  Chris- 
tians mildly.  The  Church  of  St.  John  in  Da- 
mascus, it  IS  true,  was  converted  into  a  mosipie; 
but  Omar  at  Jeru-aletu  left  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  to  the  Christians,  as  well  us  the 
Chiircli  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.  But 
Christianity  dwindled.  Islam  attracted  many 
Syrians  into  its  ranks.  At  the  lime  of  the 
C'ru.sades  the  whole  number  of  Christians  in  the 
land  was  probably  not  more  than  half  a  million. 
The  Roman  pontill  had  long  been  desirous  lo 
win  the  Oriental  churches,  which  for  the  most 
liart  refused  to  acknowledge  the  universal 
sui)reinacy  of  the  Pope.  During  the  Cni.sades, 
the  -Maronites  ((|  v.)  threw  in  their  lot  with 
the  western  Christians,  and  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Church  of  Rome  which  has 
grown  closer  every  century.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  utilized  these  250,000  Jlaro- 
iiites  as  a  centre  for  mission  enterprises. 
The  work  has  been  pushed  with  vigor 
for  three  centuries,  ami  has  resulted  in 
an  addition  to  that  communion  of  between 
80,000and  flO, 000 Syrians.  TheGreek  Catholic 
Churc-histhe  most  important  outcome  of  this 
movement.  It  allows  the  marruige  of  the  secu- 
lar clergy,  the  retention  of  the  Arabic  ser- 
vice, the  Oriental  ralendar  and  communion  iu 
both  kinds.  The  Papal,  Jacobite,  and  Anne 
niaii  churches  in  Syria  come  ne.xt  in  importance. 
There  are,  in  all.  at  least  3.50,000  (quite  probably 
400,000)  of  the  inhabitants  in  Syria  %vho 
acknowledge  the  papacy.  The  country  is  di- 
vided by  the  Roman  Catholics  into  two  parts— 
the  patriarchal  mission  of  Jerusalem  (centred  at 
Jerusalem  and  embracing  Palestine  and  Cyprus) 
and  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  Alepi)o  (embrac- 
ing Northern  Syria,  centred  at  Beyrout).  In 
the  patriurchiite  mission  in  Palestine  (including 
Cyprus)  there  are  reported  28  stations  (3  being 
in  Cyprus),  20  churches,  22  secular  European 
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priests  uiul  18  iifilivc  clcrgj',  00  Fnincisciins 
iind  10  Ciiriiiflile  priests,  l;i,(t()0  Liitiu  C'atliolics 
jilid  11,(H)0  ill  llie  Oiieiitnl  clnirclies  subject  to 
Jioiue,  ")8  schools  with  ;1,0(X)  pupils,  and  7 
orpliiiMMfics  with  4'Ji)  pupils.  In  the  viciiriato 
of  Aleppo  there;  arc  15  stations  and  i)  oul-sla- 
tloiis,  ;!,(H)0  Latin  Christians,  with  ;{44,r)0O  of 
the  Oriental  rites,  two  seniinurics,  ^80  elenieiit- 
nry  schools  with  15,197  pupils,  1  uidvcrsiiv  .it 
Beyroul  with  570  students,  I'i  internieeliate 
schools  with  1,074  pupils.  The  Capuchins, 
C'ari'.ieliles,  Jesuits,  La/.arists,  Trappists,  Sisters 
of  Charity,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Dames  de 
Na/.arctli,  and  Sisters  oi  the  Sacred  Heart  are 
the  chief  workers  in  this  tield. 

Pri/lintiiiiti><>ii.—li\\o  this  seething  little  world 
of  tierce  religious  protiaganda— Mohauiinedan, 
Oriental,  and' l^ipal— the  new  force  of  Proles- 
tanli^ni  came  in  the  third  decade  of  this  century. 
The  'i'urkish  (Joveniment  rather  favored  it  than 
othei'wise,— considering  it  a  new  tool  by  which 
it  coulil  work  confusion  to  its  enemies.  Uev. 
Pliny  Fisk  and  Res'.  Levi  Parsons  (Middlebury 
(Jollege,  Vt.)  landed  at  Suiyrna  in  1819.  lu 
18'21  .Mr.  Parsons  went  to  Jerusalem  to  make 
that  the  headquarters  for  the  work  in  Syria.  In 
]8'28  Mr.  Fisk  and  Dr.  Jonas  King  summered  ou 
Alt.  Lebanon,  and  later  made  Beyront  the  cen- 
tre fo!  work.  In  tliesanic  year  Rev.  Wni.  Good- 
ell,  Rev.  Isaac  Bird,  and  their  wives  huided  at 
that  city.  Shortly  after  both  .Mr.  Parsons  and 
Mr.  Fisk  died,  but  the  work  moved  on.  In  1828 
violent  perseiution  (ending  in  the  death  of 
Asaad  Esh  Shidiak,  "the  martyr  of  Lebanon"), 
political  and  warlike  agitations,  the  forcible 
closure  of  .schools  at  Beyrout,  Tripoli,  and  else- 
where, led  the  missionaries  to  go  to  Malta  and 
wail  until  llie  storm  should  blow  over.  In  1830, 
however,  Ihiy  relurned  and  took  up  their  labors 
with  redoubled  energy.  A  printing  press  was 
established  a;  Beyroul  by  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  tracts 
and  books  were  publislied  and  a  translation  of 
the  Bil)le  undertaken,  and  the  land  was  more 
fully  explored  for  favorable  stations.  Reinforce- 
ments came  from  America — Revs.  Wm.  M. 
Thomson,  Nathaniel  A.  Keys,  Samuel  Wol- 
cott,  L.  Thomson,  Mr.  Whilini;,  Air.  Sherman, 
Dr.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  and  their  wives.  In  1843 
it  appeared  that  greater  concentration  would 
make  llie  work  more  elfeciive,  and  Jerusalem 
was  lianded  over  to  Ihe  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  Fngland.  As  already  stated,  the  mis- 
sionaries were  compelled  to  organize  a  separate 
church  to  give  protection  to  their  followers 
under  Tiukish  laws.  Abeili  and  lla.sbeiya  were 
sjiccial  ci'Mtres  for  work.  Other  helpers  came 
from  America— Messrs.  W.A.  Benton,  J.A.Ford 
(Aleppo),  David  M.  Wilson,  Hora<'e  Foote  (Tri- 
poli), and  later  .still  Messrs.  Daniel  Bliss,  II.  II. 
Jessup,  W.  W.  Eildy,  Simeon  1[.  Calhoun,  and 
Geo.  E.  Post.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  in- 
to Arabic  (see  Arid)ic  Version)  went  on.  The 
Syrian  Protestant  College  was  founded  at  Bey- 
rout in  1805,  having  l)een  incorporated  in  1863 
by  the  legislature  of  Jsew  York.  A  medical  class 
was  formed  in  1807.  In  1873  the  inrsent  build- 
ings.situated  on  Ras  Beyrout,  were  first  occupied. 

But  iK'forethis,  in  18^0  when  the  Old  and  New 
School  Presbyteriims  of  the  United  Stales  were 
uuiled,  the  Syrian  Mission  was  handed  over  in 
a  spirit  of  great  magnanimity  by  the  American 
Board  to  the  Presbyterian  Board,  because  up  to 
this  date  the  New  School  Presbyterians  bad  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  The  mis- 
sionaries found  that  the  work  would  not  be  ma- 


terially afTected  by  the  change.  In  fact  a  new 
impetus  came  to  the  mission,  and  the  pr()gres,s 
since  1870  has  been  very  great,  in  twenty  yeans 
more  than  trebling  the  resources  of  Ihe  mission 
as  well  as  the  number  of  native  adherents. 
Other  workers  came,  among  whom  may  l)e  meu- 
tioneil  Messrs.  Samuel  Jessup,  James  8.  Dennis, 
Gerald  F.  Dale,  Tlieo.  S.  Pond,  O.  J.  Hardin, 
F.  W.  March,  W.  K  Eddv,  Geo.  A.  Ford,  Ira 
Harris,  Harvey  Porter,  Frank  Iloskins,  with 
their  wives,  and  Misses  Emilia  Thomson,  E.  D. 
Everett,  Harriet  La  Grange  and  Harriet  Eckly. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  carrieel  on  to 
complelion  by  Dr.  Van  Dyck  after  the  death  of 
Dr.  Eli  Smith.  The  college,  under  the  wise 
leadership  of  Dr.  Daniel  Bli.ss,  has  grown  con- 
stantly in  etHciency  and  influence.  It  has  three 
departments— preparatory,  collegiide,  and  medi- 
cal (with  pharmaceutical)— with  over  2(X)  stu- 
dents from  all  parlsof  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus. 
The  theological  seminary  of  the  mi.ssion  was  built 
and  equipped  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  James 
8.  Dennis,  who  is  its  president.  The  mission 
press  at  Beyrout  has  from  Ihe  first  printed  nearly 
half  a  billion  pages  luid  has  over  four  hundred 
publications  on  iis  i  alalogue,  all  of  them  with 
the  government  approval  printed  on  the  title- 
page.  In  1889  24,509,107  pages  were  printed 
and  .52,203  volumes  sent  forth. 

During  these  years  a  large  number  of  native 
Syrian  Protestants  have  arisen  who  have  done  a 
great  work  for  their  land.  Among  them,  besides 
the  martyr  Asaad  Esh  Shidiak,  mav  be  men- 
tioned Gregory  Worlabed,  Butms  Bistany,  Dr. 
!Meshakah  of  Damascus;  antl  a  large  number  of 
men  are  to-<lrty  taking  the  places  of  these  good 
and  learned  men  whose  names  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  Church  ^Mission  Society  took  up  the  work 
in  Palestine,  with  its  headquarters  at  .lerusidem, 
in  1843.  It  occupies  the  field  from  Acre  to 
Hebron  and  Gaza,  and  from  Jit.  llermon  to 
Moab  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  has  pushed  forward 
under  great  discouragements,  but  has  made 
steady  progress.  It  has  stations  at  Jerusalem, 
Nablous,  Jaffa,  Gaza,  Ramleh,  Nazareth,  Haifa, 
and  Es  Salt,  etc.  It  has  a  immbei'  of  successful 
schools.  The  work  of  this  Society  in  the  Ilauran 
was  .stopped  by  the  Turkish  Goveriunent,  and 
considerable  opposition  has  developed  of  late 
throughout  their  territory. 

The  i^articulars  of  the  work  at  Acca,  Gaza, 
.TalTa,  Jerusalem,  Haifa,  Nablous,  and  Nazareth 
are  given  in  the  articles  on  those  stations.  At 
Salt  (the  ancient  Ramoth  Gilead)  there  are  sub- 
stantiid  church  and  school  buildings  under  the 
care  of  one  missionary,  with  4  out-slations  and 
30communiciuiis;  girls'  school,  with  25 .scholars, 
and  70  other  schohirs  in  the  day-schools.  Ram- 
allah  is  occupied  by  1  missionary  and  wife,  with 
3  out  stiitions,  55  conununicanis  55  .scholars. 

The  London  Jews'  Society  has  missions  at 
Jerusalem.  JalTa,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  other 
places.  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
has  a  mission  to  the  Jews  at  Beyrout.  At  Ti- 
berias there  is  .mother  Scotch  mission  to  the  Jews. 

The  Irish  Presbyteriiin  Mission  in  Damascus 
(q.v.)  was  founded  in  1843.  The  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Ihe  United  States  was  inter- 
ested in  this  work  for  manv  years,  bnt  has  of 
late  concentrated  its  mission  endeavors  in  Egypt. 
Dr.  Crawford  and  his  partners  in  the  mission 
live  at  Damascus  and  occupy  the  territory 
around  the  city  and  iu  the  southern  sections  of 
Auti-Lebanou. 
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The  Brilinh  Syrian  schools  niul  Bible  Mission 
were  cHlultlislicif  in  IHdO  hy  Mrs  Howcn  Tiionip- 
soii.  Since  her  liciilh  lier  siller,  Mrs.  Moil,  hiis 
liiid  cliiirj;!' of  llie  worlt.  It  etnhriK'es  iilioiil  HO 
selioils,  mostly  for  j^irls,  in  whicli  over  it, 0(10 
|)U|>il-:  lire  ^'ulliered.  The  prineipMl  seli(M)ls  iiri; 
lit  IJeyroul,  Duniasciis,  Ziilileh,  liiiiilhee,  Uns- 
heiyii  and  Tyre.  Tlie  l<'ree  ("lun-eii  i>f  Seolliind 
liiis  II  inissioii  in  tlie  Mein  ilisiriet  ol  Ml.  licha- 
nen  under  llie  care  of  l{ev.  W   Oiirslnw,  .M.I). 

Tlie  Soeiely  of  Friends  in  Knifliiiid  and  Aine- 
rica  has  iiii.ssion  work  iil  nniiniina,  on  Ml.  helm- 
iion,  and  iil.  Kainallih,  noriliwesi  from  .leriisu- 
lein.  TliL-  Oeriniin  Kviiiiirelieal  Missions  in- 
clude Hie  German  Deaconesses  of  Kiiiserswerth, 
Hie  Jernsiileni  Vereiii  of  Herliii,  and  llie  worii 
of  German (^liapliins  in  Heyrout  and  Jenisali'iii. 
The  Kaiserswerlli  Di'iicoiiesses  eaine  to  Syria 
aflcr  llie  terrible  Dni/.e  inasHiieres  in  IHtiO,  mid 
establislied  ort)hiinii;jes  in  .lernsidein  and  Hey- 
rout, and  soon  beciime  eoiinecled  as  nurses  willi 
the  Johanniter  Ilospilal  in  the  last-nanied  city. 
The  Jerusiileni  Verein  (see  arii(^le)  lias  work  in 
that  city  and  also  in  Helhlehein.  There  iin^ 
girls' schools  at  IJcllileheni,  N'a/.arelh,  and  Sliiin- 
laii  under  llie  care  of  a  soeiely  of  Knj;lish  ladies. 
Miss  Taylor's  (Scolchl  scliool  at  Beyroul  for 
Uru/.e  anl  Moslem  jtirls  is  very  successful. 

There  lire  also  a  number  of  special  socieliesor 
private  enterprises.  Tin'  Jfnmnlcm  MiKKinii  of 
Mirri/.  Mr.  T.  J.  A  Alley  arrived  in  Jcriisa- 
lein  in  Deeemlxr,  IMSi),  and  since  thai  lime  has 
C'ondiicled  a  work  wliieh  cjin  best  be  descrilK'il 
in  his  own  words:  "In  view  of  the  niicvam- 
pled  poverty  on  all  sides,  I  saw  thai  to  preach 
Christ  (lliou;rli  I  am  not  a  minister)  and  tlie 
Golden  HiiU;  with  its  many  parallels,  and  yet 
decline  to  illustrate  those  iilain  Scriptures  liy  re- 
lieving the  helpless  poor,  would  be  vain  mock- 
ery." Willi  this  feeling  Mr.  Alley  lives  in  the 
plainest  possible  manner,  and  spends  his  lime 
and  the  money  given  him  in  answer  to  his  solic- 
itations and  prayers  in  relieving  the  temporal 
wants  of  ilic  poor,  especially  the  Jews,  so  many 
of  whom  eonie  to  the  land  of  their  falliers  in 
great  want  and  distress  to  end  their  day.s  among 
the  .scones  which  remind  them  of  past  glories  of 
Israel  By  gifts  of  money,  clothing,  and  other 
iieeessilies  his  friends  in  kiigliind  and  America 
aid  him  in  his  life  of  self  denial  and  ministration 
to  those  among  whom  he  walks  and  labors  as 
did  his  Saviour,  with  a  like  disregard  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  and  a  warm  heart  for  the  poor  and 
sufTering. 

The  jeniiuilem  Fnith  Mmion  itiiil  Iloini' 
is  under  the  eiire  of  two  ladies  from  New 
York,  who  represent  llie  Internalional  ('hrislian 
Alliance.  They  carry  on  ii  mi.ssion  to  the  Jews 
and  a  Fiiilli  Home.  The  liiller  is  a  resort,  rest- 
ing place,  or  home  for  missionaries  orany  Cliris- 
tiiins  who  seek  the  advanced  Christian  life  with- 
out regard  to  iiny  sectarian  or  denominational 
peculiarities.  Tlie  ladies  have  won  Hie  highest 
esteem  iiiid  earnest  good  wishes  of  missionaries 
of  all  denominations. 

Kniiii/eliral  .Wnsion.  to  iKrael  is  the  niim(>of  a 
mission  mider  the  cure  of  an  Israelite,  Mr.  I).  C. 
Joseph,  who  has  a  reading  room  where  he  con- 
ducts meetings,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  a  Bible- 
woman.  An  assistant  conducts  an  out-stiiti(m  at 
Hebron.  The  work  is  independent  of  any  society, 
and  relies  on  the  gifts  which  come  in  answer  to 
prayer  and  personal  appeals. 

Tlie  JeruKitlein  I'lmliytmnn  is  another  inde- 
pendent mission,  similar  to  the  above,  conducted 


hy  the  Ilev.  Abraham  Ben  Oliel,  who,  after  forty 
years  of  missionary  work  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, has  recently  moved  from  JalTa  to  Jeru- 
.siilein,  and  works  among  the  .lews.  Mr.  Le 
Ihaby's  mission  has  already  been  treated  of 
tmder  the  title  .Moab  Mis,si(iii. 

T/if  Hilliiiini  Jliiiiit  is  an  independent  mission 
started  by  .Miss  Crawford  in  1HH7.  A  stone 
building 'was  ci-miilcied  in  IHHl*.  tSlie  has 
gathered  a  sclionl  of  Ihirlj',  both  liovs  and  girls, 
from  among  the  .Moslems.  Assisleil  by  a  Bible- 
woman,  ^lie  works  also  among  llie  sick  and 
poor  around  her.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
Jerusalem  I'liion  at  Helhlehein,  ulreiid}'  spoken 
of  under  Helhlehein,  Hie  Society  for  Promoting 
Female  iMlneation  in  the  Hast  have  at  Helhleliem 
a  mission  with  ','  medical  niissionaries.  ;i  female 
missionaries,  and  a  girls'  school  with  (10  scholars. 
Preaching  service  is  attended  liy  an  avcriige  of 
50,  and  the  Siibbath-seliool  numbers  IS  scliolars. 
At  Nii/.areth  .Miss  Maniiah  Kiiwar,  the  dinighier 
of  an  educated  native  minister,  is  eondneling  a 
school  for  little  girls  at  her  own  e.\pciise;  the 
atteniliiiic(>  numbers  :l(t.  A  hospital  for  women 
and  children, named  Marienstifl  after  its  founder, 
H.  It.  II.  the  (iiaiid  Duchess  of  .Mecklenbnigh- 
Seliwerin,  is  located  at  Jerusalem.  It  has  no 
lixed  income,  and  the  lalnirs  of  the  doctor  and 
his  wife  are  given  griiliiitouslv. 

The  Heriirined  Presbyierian  Cluirch  of  the 
I'liiled  Sillies  lias  a  mission  in  norllieiii  Syria, 
with  slalioiisal  Lalakia,  Aiilioeh.  and  .Mersiiie, 
Asia  .Minor.  It  deals  more  espi'cially  with  the 
strange  race  of  Hie  Nusairiyeh  (((.v  ). 

Hcsides  tlie.se  socielies  we  tind  in  Syria  a 
number  of  very  UM-fiil  instiiiiiions  such  as  .Miss 
Anion's  school,  the  .Mary  Haldwin  Memorial 
School,  Miss  Mangan's  medical  mission  at 
JiilVii,  as  well  as  a  large  iiuniber  of  similar 
uiiderlakings  scatlered  about  the  country. 

Hilile  work  is  curried  on  in  Syria  by  the 
American  Hible  Soeiely,  willi  lis  headipiarlers 
111  Heyronl,  whence  it  sends  Ariibic  seriplnres 
over  the  whole  world.  Palesline  is  occupied  by 
Ilie  Hrili.sh  and  Foreign  Hible  Society.  The 
Tract  Socielies  of  America  and  Kngland 
have  given  most  snbsliiiilial  help  lo  the  mis- 
sion ill  its  elTorl  to  supply  Hie  whole  Arabic 
rending  world  with  Chrislian  liternliire.  The 
iiileresting  item  about  all  these  nnnierous 
Protestant  socielies  at  work  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine is  Hie  tact  that  they  are  all  working  in 
siibstiinliiil  hiirnioii}'.  There  is  no  more  dilli- 
ciilt  mission  lield  in  the  world.  .leriisnleni  is 
the  Worst  cily  in  the  world,  not  bcciinse  of 
gross  licenliousiiess,  but  lieeiiuse  of  spiriliial 
liride;  and  the  whole  land  parlakes  of  Hie  siinie 
spirit.  Syria  is  ill  present  in  a  most  depressed 
slate,  iigrieiillnrally  and  eoinmercially.  The 
last  lil'ly  years  have  seen  a  leap  ahead  inlellee- 
tiiidly.  and  roads  and  Hie  lelegraph  are  binding 
the  eounlry  togellier.  In  Hie  end  the  siiii|ile 
gospel  nnisl  prevail  in  the  land  thai  gave  it 
birlli,  bill  iiiany  generiilions  iniisl  come  and  go 
before  Islam  will  yield,  and  before  Hie  stubborn 
oriental  rites,  as  well  as  Hk'  papal  votaries,  will 
give  up  the  meaningless  and  injurious  liiimau 
ulenients  that  have  entered  into  their  worship. 

SyrliK*  VorslfHi.— The  Syriac  belongs  to 
the  Seniilie  family  of  the  languages  of  Asia. 
The  oldest  and  most  important  version  is  Hie 
Peshilo,  or  Peshitii  (i.e.,  the  correct  or  simple), 
because  conlined  to  the  text.  The  peri<id  at 
which  this  version  was  nnide  has  been  muck 
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(liRputi'd,  bill.  Ilii'r<'  MP  ri'dsoiis  for  liclicvinj; 
timl  llio  whole  viTsitiii  was  ((Piiiiilclcd  \iy  llir 
cliisi'  of  tlu'  lii'sl  or  l)i'f;iiiniiii;  of  iIicxcoikI 
(■I'riluiT;  111  iiiiv  rale  it  was  in  (0111111011  use  in  Ilir 
year  DoO  a.d.  'I'Iic  iranslalioii  of  llii'  Olii  TiHia 
inrnl  seems  lo  lii.ve  lieeii  made  iniineili.ilely 
from  llu^  Ilelirew,  liiil  willi  occasional  icfei.iiee 
lo  llie  Se|iluat,'int.  'I'liis  version  is  more  par- 
liculiirly  valiialile  on  necouni  of  ils  lieini;  moie 
uncienl  lluui  any  llelnew  nianiiscii|)l  now  in 
cxislciu'c.  'i'lie  I'csliilo  version  of  llie  New 
'l'<slanu^nl  was  niadi^  from  llie  ori^'inal  le.\l. 
Tin!  Old  Teslamenl  \.as  |inlillslied  lirsl  in  llie 
I'uris  rolvfili'l  (l<ll''>).  iiii'l  llieii  in  Wallon's 
(Ul.")Tl,  aii(l  in  an  improved  edillon  liy  llie 
IJrilisli  and  Foreii;n  l!il)le  Sociely  (in  IH^i;!), 
under  llio  care  of  Samuel  hee,  I'rofessor  of 
Araliie  ill  ('amlirld^M'.  'llie  New  'reslamenl 
was  lirsl  |)iil)lished  at  Vienna  in  ir>."»,'),  al  llie  e\- 
lienseofllie  Kniperor  Kerdiiiaiid  1.,  ediled  l)^' 
Allien  Widniansiadl,  llie  iinperial  cliancellor. 
Tills  edilion  is  iIk^  liasis  of  nil  ils  iMiropean 
siiceessoi's,  anil  is  mil  inferior  lo  any.  In 
IHHi  the  lirilisli  Hilile  Sociely  purilislied 
llie  New  'reslamenl,  ediled  liy  Dr.  Lee,  wliicli 
was  repiililislied  in  l.'^iili,  loL;-ellier  willi  llie  Old 
'reslamenl  as  piihlislied  in  lH-,>;!.  In  l«'2!»  llie 
IS'cw  'reslamenl  was  ediled  liy  Hie  lale  Dr. 
AVilliam  (Jreeiilleld,  and  pnlilished  liy  Itaustei- 
III  liOiiiloii.  Tlie  .\mericaii  liilile  Society  pnli- 
lished llie  New  'restameiit  al  Orooiniah,  ISKI, 
and  New  York,  is;i;  the  Old  'reslamenl  al 
Orooiniah,  18.V3.  A  erilieal  edilion  of  llie  New 
'resl.iinenl  and  I'.siilnis  was  piililisheil  by  llie 
American  Bible  Sociely  ill  New  York  in  ISHIi. 
All  edilion  of  llie  Syiiac  New  'resliimeni  in 
Hebrew,  for  llie  bcncllt  of  llie  tiews  in  the 
JCasI,  was  published  in  IHItT  by  llie  London 
Sociely  l'(  r  I'roiiioliiiir  Clirisliaiiily  aiiioii;.r  llii^ 
■lews.  Besides  llie  I'eshilo  version,  llieve  e.xisl 
also  various  olhcr  versions  in  lliu  Ancieul 
Syriiic,  which  we  can  pass  over. 

(Specimen  verse.     John  I!  :  10.) 

,  ,^N»  jli-r  ''^?^>  ^^- '  ^^°^^  *^  •  "^J  H>  '^^ 

SyrliM'— Itlortorii,  <»r  CliiildiiU',  Ver- 

i»l<»ll.— The  .Modern  Syrlac  lanjiuaire,  a  iiiueli- 
(•orriipled  form  of  llic  venerable  Aiicieiil  Syriac, 
is  ihe  spoken  loiiijue  of  llie  Nestoriaii  or  Syrian 
Christiaii*  who  reside  in  I'ersia  and  Turkey 
and  are  variously  estimated  al  from  T"),II0(1  to 
I()l),(M)Osouls.  By  "reason  of  their  widely  seat  lered 
tribal  conditions  for  aires,  the  laiiuUMne  presents 
many  dialects,  some  with  very  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  their  own.    The  liile  Dr.  Joseph 


WollT,  diiriiij;  his  Iravels  In  IH'.'rt,  p-.ireliased  of 
Ihe  Nesiorians  several  .MSS.  of  various 
portions  of  the  Bible  and  bronchi  them  to 
Loiiilon,  w  here  they  became  Ihe  |ii'operly  (if  llu^ 
London  .lews'  Society.  From  lliesc  .MSS.  IIk^ 
British  Bible  Sociely  |iriiiled  an  edition  of 
:!,ll(lll  copies  of  the  (iospels,  iimler  the  editorship 
of  T.  I'.  I'liill.  The  edition  left  the  press  in 
\H'M.  With  this  e.xeeption  little  was  know  n  of 
the  Modern  Syriac  lo  Western  scholars,  until 
the  .Vmerieaii  missioniiries  b('L.'aii  their  labors 
iiiiion^'  the  Syrian  ('hrislians  in  Oioomiah  I11 
IH;M.  At  that  lime  no  lileratiiK^  was  known  ti^ 
exist  in  this  lan^niatre,  and  Dr.  I'erkiiis  w  illi  his 
eolleii;;iles  proceeded  lo  icduce  il  lo  w  riliiii:  and 

10  issue  froiii  the  press  rcli^ioiisand  ediieational 
works.  Laleroii  a  few  maiiiiseripls  were  dis- 
covered, (Inline  a  bundled  years  back,  written 
in  the  Klkosh  dialect  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of 
.Mosul,  and  proved  lobe  imscholiirly  paraphrases 
of  the  (iospels,  or  nide  poelical  renderiiiirs  of 
gospel  hislory.  These  possess  little  interest 
.save  as  throw  iiii;  li^tlil  on  the  developmenl  of 
the  laiignaf.!;e. 

The  elloils  of  the  missioniiries  were  early 
direcled  lo  j.;iviii!;'  the  people  a  translation  of 
the  New  Teslanient  from  their  Ancieiil  version, 
for  whicli  the  Syrian  ('lirislians  have  jrreat 
reverence.  In  antiipiity  none  exceeds  it;  in 
fidelily  lo  the  (ireek  il  scarcely   has  an   eipial. 

11  well  deserves  ils  name — I'eshilo.  Ihe  "plain  " 
or  "simple"  word.  Tlu?  lirst  edition  of  this 
Ininslalion,  with  the  Ancieiil  Syriac  in  parallel 
eolnmns,  and  thi^  variations  from  the  (ireek,  was 
published  in  ISKt.  Some  few  years  later,  when 
II  pocket  edilion  of  the  Modern  Syriac  version 
was  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Amerieaii  Bible 
Sociely  in  New  York,  IhcKvxl  was  emended  to 
eonform  to  the  (ireek.  Aneililion  willi  refcr- 
enees  was  published  in  IHIill.  The  translation 
of  the  Old  Teslamenl,  with  Ihe  Ancieiil  Syiiai; 
in  parallel  eoliiiiiiis,  was  issued  from  the  Oroo- 
iniah press  in  lH't,i.  An  edilion  of  Ihe  Modern 
followed  in  IM,'iH.  A  careful  revision  of  this 
tiiinslation  is  now  in  pro.irress  There  have  been 
various  issues  of  parts  of  tiie  Scriptures  from 
time  lo  time.  An  edition  of  the  (iospels  in  the 
Klkosh  dialect  was  printed  1  few  years  a^;o,  for 
which  there  was  never  mil  h  (Icinand.  The 
Uoniaii  Catholic  missionaries  li,  vi^  published  iiii 
edition  of  tlu!  (iospels  in  Aneient  and  ..Modern 
Syriac  with  anuotaiions. 

(Specimen  verse.    Jobu  8  :  16.) 

•99£k3^^    .02^     I  ;'b\i\    ia^i   ;\-i»ftW   ^^0I?   ana 
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Tialiil  IVInNMi'Kii,  a  town  in  South  Trans- 
vaal," Soiilli  Africa.  Mission  station  of  the 
Berlin  Kvaiiirelical  Llllheriin  Soiiely  (IHSO);  1 
missionary,  11  native  helpers,  11  oiiistalions, 
•j;i4  cliiiri'h-membcrs,  9!}  scholars. 

TiibriK,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  Ini- 
portaiii  cities  of  I'l^rsia,  is  the  capilid  of  the 
province  of  A/.erbijan,  Jind  is  sitimted  in  a  val- 


ley 4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  i.irpe  commerce 
is  carried  on  hens  iis  il  is  lhi>  centre  of  the  trado 
lietwi.'en  Pi^rsia,  Hiissia,  and  Turkey,  and  it  is 
on  Ihe  line  of  the  liido  Luropean  leleu;nipl» 
from  London  lo  Bombay.  There  are  few  note- 
worthy public  buildings, '  llioiifjh  nuineroiis 
moscpics,  baths,  and  shops  are  found  throiigh- 
lail  liieeity,  and  one  inosipie  is  especially  noted. 
The  populaliou  is  105,000,  chielly  Turks  and 
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Ariiii'iiiiiiiH,  llio  Pcrsiiins  liciii;;  v«it  fow  in 
iiiimlK'i'.  Mission  work  is  cunicd  on  by  llu,' 
Picsliylfiiiin  CliiiiclnNorlli),  IHTII,  in  llii"  ciiv 
Itself  "iind  lliroiif;lioiil  llic  pi-oviiicc,  wliicli  is 
^n(;  of  llie  niosl  liTlilc;  mul  populoiis  sections  of 
I'ersiii.  Hpeciiiily  ill  .Miilii<;lm,  .Miiindiili  (fiiiiioiis 
for  tliu  nmssiK'ie  diiriiif;  the  Koordisli  insiiirec- 
tioii  in  1h;i>),  mill  likueliec.  'I'liere  is  a  lioys' 
(iciiool,  Willi  '20  lioiirdiii;;  mid  47  day  sclioliirs; 
a  girls'  school  with  liO  day  and  'i't  lioardiiii; 
scholars.  The  inedieal  niissioiiaiy,  Dr.  G.  \V. 
Holmes,  was  appointed  coiiii  physician  to  the 
governor  of  the  province,  wlio  is  also  heir- 
iippareiil  to  the  throne  of  I'ersia,  and  was  alilo 
to  exert  liol  ii  little  ililliielice  towards  initi- 
j^aliiiglhc  severity  of  the  trealnicnt  of  Proles- 
tanis  hy  the  I'ersiaii  Governinenl.  The  present 
force  is  'i  missionaries  und  wives,  1  medical 
missionary,  ii  female  missionaries. 

Tallill:  wt'f  Society  Islands. 

Tiililll  Vert»l«ni.— The  Tahiti  belouirs  to 
the  I'olynesian  languages,  mid  is  spoken  in 
Tahiti,  Society  Islands,  The  Gospel  of  liiiko, 
the  lirsl  pari  of  tliu  Scripture  published,  was 
translated  by  the  Hev.  Henry  Noll  of  the  L.  M. 
y.  It  was  issued  from  the  press  at  Tahiti  in 
1818.  In  18;i0  the  New  Tcslament  was  com- 
pleted, and  live  years  later  the  complete  Hiblo 
was  printed.  Mr.  Xotl  was  sunt  to  Knirlaiid  in 
Ibati,  and  in  l.s;i8  the  Uritish  and  Foreign  Hible 
Society  i.ssiied  an  edition  of  3,000  copies  of  tliu 
<3iitire  Bible  and  aneipially  large  edition  of  the 
New  Tesiament.  A  .second  edition  of  the  'I'a- 
liili  Bible  was  iiriiUed  by  the  same  society  in 
184.')-(),  after  being  revised  by  Hev.  Messrs. 
William  Howe  and  Thomas  .losepli.  This  edi- 
tion was  soon  exhausted,  and  a  careful  revision 
was  made,  preparatory  to  the  piinting  of  a  new 
edition,  by  the  Ilev.  'Messrs.  Howe,  Alexander 
Chisholni,"  and  John  Barll,  the  latter  supplying 
the  marginal  references.  The  edition  was  iar- 
rieil  through  the  press  in  1803  by  the  Hev. 
Joseph  Moore,  and  5,000  copies  were  printed. 
In  1877  a  new  edition  of  u,(HIO  (H)pies  was 
printed  in  London  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Hev.  A.  T.  Saville;  a  few  corrections 
were  inserted  and  maps  were  supplied.  In  1883 
a  school  edition  of  4,000  copies  of  the  Bible 
was  carried  through  the  jiress  in  London  bv  the 
llev,  J.  L.  Green.  Up  to  March  31st,  188!>, 
67,579  portions  of  the  Script  ares  were  disposed 
of. 

{Specimen  verse.     John  3  :  16.) 
I  ai'oha  mai  to  Atua  i  to  te  no,  e  ua  fae  roa 
i  te  horoa  mai  i  ta'na  Tamaiti  fanau  tabi,  ia 
ore  ia  polio  te  faaroo  ia  'na  ra,  ia  roaa  ra  te 
(ora  mure  ore. 

Tai-cliair,  a  town  in  Chehkinng,  China, 
75  miles  southwest  of  Ningiw.  .Mission  station 
of  the  (Jliina  Inland  .Mission  (1867);  1  mi.ssion- 
ary  and  wife,  12  native  helpers,  6  out-statiou.s, 
7  churches,  191  churcli-niembers. 

Tui-kii,  a  town  in  Sliansi,  China.  (iO  miles 
northwest  of  Fenchau-fu.  Mission  station  of 
the  A.  1$.  C.  F.  M.  (1883);  1  missionary  and 
•wife,  1  phvsician  and  wife,  1  out-station,  1 
t,.  hool,  15  scholars. 

TuiWHii,  the  capital  and  treaty  port  of 
Formosa  ((i.v.),  China.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  has  here  the  headquarters 
t)i  its  missiou  iu  Formosa,  which  numbers  7 
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missionaries,  2  female  niissioiiaries  17  stations 
among  the  Chinese,  1  llakka  station,  10  stations 
among  the  Pepohoaiis,  and  21  organi/.ed,  14  iin- 
organi/ed  congregations. 

Till-)' IK* II,  the  capital  of  Sliansi,  China, 
lies  on  the  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Yellow 
lUver,  in  a  fertile  plain  3,001)  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  250  miles  southwest  of  I'ekiiig, 
The  climate  is  healthy,  but  subjiH't  to  great  ex- 
tremes (,f  heat  and  cold.  I'opiilatioii,  80,001). 
Mission  station  of  the  C.  I.  M.  (1877);  11  mis. 
sioiinries,  wives,  and  assistants,  1  cliiirch,  20 
cominiiniciiiits.  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
(187i)i:  0niissioimiies(4  married),  3  oiit-stations, 
2  chiirclies,  25  commiiiiicants. 

Takow,  a  Irouly  port  of  Formosa  (ij. v.), 
China;  is  a  mission  station  of  the  lOnglish  I'les- 
byterian  Church,  in  the  Tong  Soa  district, 
where  they  have  11  stations,  1  being  for  the 
Ilakkas. 

Ta-kll-l!llltf,  a  market  town  in  the  e.x- 
treiiie  northern  part  'd'  Kiangsi,  China,  on  Lake 
Poymig,  a  little  south  of  ilie  Yangls/.-kiang. 
Mission  station  of  the  C,  I  M.  (1873);  1  mission- 
ary  and  wife,  1  female  nii.s.--ionary,  1  chapei,  3 
communicanls. 

TalllKlitfil,  a  town  in  the  Gaboon  and 
Corisco  district,  West  Africa,  on  the  (Jgowe 
Hiver,  50  miles  ab(jve  Ivangwe.  .Mission  station 
of  the  Presbyterian  Cliiircli  (North);  1  ordained 
missionary,  1  female  missionary,  1  native 
helper. 

Taliliiiff  Vt'rNi«>ii,  the  oldest  of  the  ver- 
.sions  made  into  any  of  tlie  languages  of  Burma. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Boardman  coinmenced  the  work  of 
translation.  After  her  inarriage  to  Dr.  .ludsoii 
she  conlinued  the  work,  and   in    I8;!7  she  had 

jinblished   several    tracts   and   small    I ks   in 

the  'I'alaing,  and  completed  the  translation  of 
the  New  'I'estamciit,  which  she  I;iiiisferred  to 
Mr.  Haswell,  who  issued  ixiitions  of  the  New 
Testament  in  1838  and  an  edition  of  3,000 
copies  of  the  w  hole  New  Testament  in  1847. 
(See  Pegu  Version,) 

Ta-li,  a  iircfeclural  city  in  llii!  northern  jiart 
of  Yunnan,  Cliin.a,  northwest  of  Yunnan  City. 
.Mission  station  of  the  C.  1.  .M.  (1881);  2  mis- 
sionaries, 1  chapel. 

TalJIiari,  ti  native  pastorate  and  district  in 
Bengal,  India,  among  the  Sanlals.  in  the  region 
sometimes  called  Sanlalia  ((|,v.).  with  795Cliris- 
tiaiis,  who  support  an  evangelist  in  a  neighbor- 
ing district. 

Tailialavc,  the  iniiuipal  iiort  of  ]\[ada- 
gascar,  is  siluatcd  on  the  east  coast,  on  a  point 
about  350  yards  wide.  It  is((uiie  cosmopolitan 
in  its  cimracler,  as  representatives  of  ,soii)e  of 
tlie  |)rin(ipal  Kuropean  and  Asiatic  nationalities 
live  within  its  limits,  A  low  esliinate  of  iho 
foreign  residiuits  makes  their  number  1,200. 
.Most  of  them  are  Creoles  from  .Mauritius,  and 
natives  of  India  of  vari(nis  reli.irions  and  ca.stes. 
Not  more  than  50  are  imie  British  and  Fiencli. 
French  intliience  prevails,  as  there  is  a  French 
Hesident,  controller  of  customs,  and  Koiiiau 
Calholio  iniests, who  teach  and  ineacli  in  French. 
The  native  population  of  about  4,000  is  com- 
posed of  Hovas  from  the  interior,  Taimoro  from 
the  .south,  Tanosy  from  St.  Marie  and  Betsimi- 
saraka  from  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
latter   are   an    exceptionally  ignorant,   super- 
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siiiiiiiiM  nilc,  wild  Imvc  l)L'fii  fuiiher  di'lHiHctl 
liv  ciiiilacl  willi  the  (iirj{i)i'M  itiid  crcWH  of  the 
\iiriciiis  iiiiiliiifivosils  lioiii  .Mmirillus  mid  Hv- 
union  wliitli  siopui  the  siiiiill  jxirts  'I'hi' town 
f;iv(>  liiinic  lo  II  disliiit  of  llic  \t.  .M.  S.,  which 
liaN  litth'  poliiirMi  or  M(lniini>lriilivi'  iiiiily.  Il 
(■oniliriscs  Ihr  slliiiof  coiinliy  iiloni;  Ihr  cii^l 
t'oiisi  of  .MiicliinMsciir,  from  the  cxlicnic  iioiili 
down  lo  MidiMnoro,  u  1cm!,'|Ii  of  -IHO  niihs,  willi  a 
1)11  iidtli  of  from  .J  lo  ;ili  milcM.  This  lui^'c  dis- 
Irici  Is  under  the  chiir;,'!' of  Iml  1  missionar.v. 
'riicrc  lire  ."il  ('('iitircLjalions  iK  in  'riimiiliivc 
low  II)  willi  l-IS  (•hiirtli-mi  iiibcis,  91  inciuhi'rs, 
iinil  I, ."(III)  scholars  in  I  he  mission  schools.  The 
llovii  governors  and  soldiers,  hy  ihiir  life  and 
work,  do  much  lo  U( cp  the  Clirlsiinii  spirit  from 
dyin^i'oui  iiiiioiii;'  ihc  lower  irilics.  'I'licS.  1'.  G. 
hiivc  II  slalioii  HI  'raiiialiivc  lown,  Itiil  llnd  jircal 
dilUcully  in  the  work,  since  iIk'  majorily  of  the 
Creoles  me  Uinimii  Calhollcs. 

Tiiiii(>liii-liO»iitf,  a  town  on  the  upper 
Course  of  ihe  liiirlle  Uiver,  Cenlral  liorneo. 
Mission  stallon  of  the  Uhciiish  .Mlssloniii'V  So- 
ciety; 1  iiiissionmy  (ordained), !!  native  helper.s, 
80  cliurch-inemhers.  'M  school-cliildreu. 

'riiiiiil  V«'r»i«ni.— 'I'he  Tmnil  heloiig.s  to 
the  DriivldiMii  fiiiuily  of  the  noiiAryan  lan- 
jruiines,  and  Is  siioUen  in  the  South  an(l  Central 
Kiirimlic  and  North  Ceylon.  'I'lie  lioiior  of 
Iiroducing  the  lirst  traiisliitioii  of  tlio  New 
Tesliinieiit  into  'rmiiil  lieloiiirs  to  the  Daui.sli 
misslonmy  '/,\fiXi'uUn\g,  who  was  sent  to 
'I'liiiKiueliar  in  ITuii  liy  Frederick  I\'.,  Kinj^of 
I»eiim-irk.  The  New  Testament  was  ))ul)lished 
ill  ITtl,  the  Society  for  I'romolinj;-  Chrlstiiin 
KiiowleilL;e  having'  ficiicrously  contributed 
towards  its  cost.  Ziei;eiiliMlfj  had  conimenced 
the  triinslatloii  of  the  Old  Tesiiiment,  hut-  left 
Ills  task  uiitinished,  as  lie  died  in  171U.  In  the 
same  year  JJeiijainin  Schullze,  also  a  Dmiisli 
Iiiissionmy,  was  sent  to  Iiidiii.  llaviii!;  mas- 
tered tlic  Tamil,  he  undertook  the  trmislatlon 
of  the  Old  Testiinieiit,  wliicli  was  piilillslied  In 
IT'iT.  lie  then  betook  himself  to  a  revision  of 
Zieirenbiilti's  iS'ew  Testament,  and  aftcrwiirds 
undertook  a  second  revision,  in  whidi  lie  was 
assisted  by  other  missionaries.  Schullze  le- 
turiied  to  Europe  in  174'J,  and  died  in  1700. 
Schultze  was  followed  by  Fabricius,  another 
Danish  niissioiimy.  His  version  of  the  whole 
Bible  was  published  at  Trmuiuebar  in  17H','. 
Altoirether  there  were  fourteen  editions  of 
Fabricius'  New  Testament,  and  two  of  the  Old, 
brought  out  by  the  Danisli  Mission  before  the 
close  of  the  last  eentiiry,  aided  by  liberal  grmils 
miide  by  the  Society  tor  Promoting  Christian 
Knowleilge,  and  some  Conliiieiital  missioiiaiy 
societies.  A  revision  of  the  Tamil  Scriptures 
was  undertaken  by  Rhenius,  of  the  Church 
JMissionary  Society,  but  he  only  lived  to  com- 
plete the  New  Teslament,  which  was  printed 
bv  the  Mudras  Au.xiliiiry  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1820.  Another  revision 
was  executed  by  n  representative  committee  of 
the  various  missionary  societies  in  the  Tamil- 
speaking  provinces,  and  was  published  iu 
Madra.s  in  18r)0.  But  in  the  ()i)iiiion  of  miuiy 
competent  judges,  it  had  serious  defects,  and  a 
still  further  revision  was  demanded.  In  18r)7 
six  missionary  societies  entered  into  the  alliance 
for  revision — the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gosjiel,  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  VVcsleyan 
Missionary  Society,   the  American  Board  of 
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MIhsIoHs,  and  the  Seoltish  Free  Church  Mis 
hIoii.  The  only  Tmnil  iiilssioniirtes  who  held 
aloof  were  those  of  Ceylon.  The  Uev.  II. 
Ilowen  was  apiioliiled  principal  reviser,  and 
Fabricius'  traiislalioii  was  taken  us  biisis,  The 
vvork  of  revision  was  completed  In  IHiiM.  After 
a  careful  exam  I  mil  loll  by  iiiembers  of  the.lalTliii 
Aiixillmy,  who  had,  as  before  slated,  declined 
to  lake  part  in  Ihe  revision,  but  afieiwards 
coi(liall.\  accepted  it,  the  whole  Bible  was  pub- 
lished III  inri.  It  went  by  the 
I'nloli  Version,"  aiid.conliiiue; 
only  version  used  in  the  Tamil 
Ihesolilmy  cxceplloii  of  the  I, 
cal  Lutheran  .Mission,  w  bhh  uses  llic  version  of 
Fabricius.  An  edilion  of  Ihe  Tamil  Bible,  with 
references  and  margliml  nadings,  was  pub- 
lished III  |S8'.'.  A  revised  New  Teslmncnt, 
with  references  and  niaririnal  readinu's,  was  also 
issued  III  lS8r.  I'p  to '.March  ;)Ist'.  iss"),  ihc 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  disposed  of 
!.>,.->l!l,l.")i)  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  besides 
();!,UUO  portions  in  Tamil  and  Fnglish. 

{Speci7nen  verse.    John  8  :  10.) 

C^ajror,  fjui;jp(sni_Lij  c^euCu^rr^eat  @iani7Ss8T 

QJl(EJrcu^alaab)nJcu<fer-<fTaJG^2D^S^6UOTT  Gail 

©uSuiTcanui^'    rRl^alojSojSSsBr     a)(SJ3i_tj_) 

^uiq-a©,   snojei&n^   ^i^^qott),    ©djcuurr 

euniLi  asoa^cjloi  2jOTTi_jCTn_f7(3/3nnr. 

Tampico,  a  town  in  the  state  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  on  the  river  Paianco,  5  miles  from  the 
(Julf  of  Mexico.  Population,  5,01)0,  Indians, 
Spaniards,  Creoles.  Langunge,  Spnnisli.  Re- 
ligion, Roman  Catholu.  Social  condition  civ- 
lized,  prosperous.  Mi.ssiiui  station  Associate 
Reformed  Synod  Southern  Presbyterlan.s 
(1M81);  2  missioiiiiries  and  wives,  1  othi'r  lady, 
i;i  native  helpers,  12  oiit-slatioiis,  (1  churches, 
22()  churcli-members,  1  theological  .seminary,  2 
studcuLs,  4  other  schools. 

Tamxili,  a  treaty  port  of  F^orniosa  (().  v.), 
China,  in  the  iiorlherii  i)art  of  the  island;  is 
headipiarlcrs  and  principal  station  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada.  A 
missionary  and  a  missionary  physician  are 
located  at  Tainsui,  and  from'  there  visit  and 
direct  the  work  in  the  surrounding  districts,  in 
which  there  are  50  congregations,  51  native 
preachers,  2,833  church-inembers,  25  students 
in  the  college  at  Tam.sui,  30  girls  iu  the  girl's 
school,  and  1  ho.spital. 

Tillidur,  a  station  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal  Church  (North)  in  Madias,  India,  near 
Secunderabad;  1  missionary  and  wife,  4  native 
lieli)ers,2  church-inembers,2  schools, 55 scholars. 

Taiigaiiyiku,  a  large  lake  in  Central  Afri- 
ca, 480  miles  in  length  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  and  from  10  to  60  miles  broad.  Itoc- 
cuiiies  a  long  depression  in  a  region  of  consid- 
erable elevation,  south  of  Victoria  and  Albert 
lakes,  and  northwest  of  Nyas.sa.  Beautiful 
scenery  borders  the  lake,  and  many  parts  of  its 
shores  are  thickly  inhabited.  Ujiji  on  the  east 
shore  is  the  largest  settlement. 

Lake  Tanganyika  was  di,scovered  by  Speke, 
1867,  and  visited  by  Livingstone  (1867)  and 
Stanley  (1874). 

The  L.  M.  8.  has  two  stations  on  the  lake: 
Niumkorlo,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  with 
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8  iiiiN.Mionitrii'N  (1  iiiitrricd);  iind  F^VHml)0((l.T.),  2 
lulMHioimricN  (1  nmi'i'ii'il). 

TiiiiKlcr,  11  Hi'ii|iiirl  of  Mororco  ((|.v.),  Im 
fllimlt'd  till  ilic  wiiiili  liori'  of  ilir  Stviit  III'  (illi- 
riiliiir,  !W  iiiilcM  wmtliwisi  of  the  Itm'k.  I'dpii- 
liitiiin.  10. (HID.  .MiNMidii  HtaiiiiM  nt'  ilir  .Nnrlli 
Africti  Mis,siiiii  (sen  ailirlci;  !(  iiiUsioimrics. 

Tiil^«»rc,a  iiiwiinf  M.'.I.UN.  liicliii,  IHDniilcs 
sdiilliwcsi  of  Miidriis  City,  4.")  niilcs  from  lliu 
Hiiy  of  HciiK'il'  ll  t'ontaiiiM  iwoforlH,  ilii'iajuh's 
|ialiit'c,  and  a  jiaiioila,  considfit'd  one  of  llic  tlii- 
rsl  ill  India.  ruii,jon> is  iiImi  noted  for  ilsinli^lii' 
liiaiiiifailun'.s,  includiii^'  .sillv  carpel'*,  jewelry, 
repousse  work,  eopperware  and  curious  models 
ill  pilll,  etc.  I'opululioii,  Til, 74.'),  Hindus, 
(lirisiiuMs,  Moslems,  etc.  .Mission  station  of 
tlic  S.  1".  (i.;  1  missionary.  '-2!!  native  iielpcrs,  7 
schools.  'MH  sciiolai'N.  'Wesjeyaii  Missionary 
So(icty;  1  native  pastor,  1  cliapcl,  1  scliool,  i!:i 
bcliolars. 

'rHiiim  VrrnUni.— The  'ranna  l)eloii;;«  to 
the  .Mclanesian  laiif^uasres,  mid  is  spoken  in  Tan- 
na,  N<'W  lleluidcs.  IJefore  the  year  IStlK  no 
l>orlioii  of  Clod's  Word  appears  to  have  been 
piiiiled  ill  'I'anna.  In  thai  year,  liie  l{ev. 
.I.tt.  I'aloii  from  Scotland,  wlio  had  liecn  driven 
from  'ranna  in  l.SliJ.  priiiie(l  a  poriii.n  of  tlic 
Ctospel  of  .Mark  in  Auckliiml.  In  lS7Htlie  (ios- 
pel  of  Mallliew  was  printed  at  the  mission  iiress 
at  Taniia,  followed  in  IMSl  liy  ihe  Acis  ol  llie 
Aposilcs;  ill  iss;i  liy  the  Hook  (d  (iencsis;  and 
in  1S,S4  hy  the  lirsl  "l!)  cliapters  and  part  id'  Ihe 
•Jillli  •clia|iler  of  Kxodus.  In  each  ca-ie  the 
edition  consisted  of  'JOII  copies.  Wilhtlicexcep- 
tioii  of  the  portion  of  .Mark,  the  oilier  ]<arls 
were  translated  liy  the  l{ev.  William  Wall. 
'I'lie  New  'reslainent,  Inmsliited  by  Mr.  Wall,  was 
publislied  in  IS'JO  l)y  the  National  JJibIc  Society 
of  Scotland. 

TiiiHiiMii.— Laotzc  is  saiil  to  have  been 
born  in  the  year  (illt  ii.c,  thouiih  there  lias  been 
some  (luestion  whether  he  was  or  was  not  ii 
real  character.  The  fact  that  the  nanics  of  his 
villa.i^^c  and  county  and  state  or  province  seem 
to  be  allcLToiieal,  like  the  names  in  I'iliirim's 
Proj;ress,  has  kil  to  a  doubt  on  Ibis  suliject. 
liut  some  allowaiK'e  should  be  made,  iirobiibly, 
for  the  Icndeiicy  ainoiii;  the  Chinese  to  deal  in 
allegorical  names.  Even  the  shops  of  the  chief 
cities  sometimes  bear  uixin  their  siu:ns  luiines 
which  excite  a  smile  in  a  I'oreiirner. 

Luol/.e's  lii.story,  all  thinirs  considered,  seems 
real.  It  is  said  thai  he  left  a  son,  who  won 
distinction  in  i)ul)lic  otlicc. 

Laotz.e's  birth  occurred  about  a  lialf-ccntiiry 
before  the  birth  of  Confucius :  they  were  IIutc- 
fore  contemporaries.  Both  are  said  to  have 
been  the  sons  of  very  old  men. 

The  condition  of  China,  or  of  that  partieidar 
province  in  which  Laol/.e  lived,  correspomling 
to  a  portion  of  tlu;  present  Shantung  proviiic'', 
was  greatl}'  di.sturbed  by  border  wars  and  in- 
testine revolts  and  intrigues.  There  was  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  monility,  and  the  political  condilioli 
of  the  country  was  chaotic.  Both  Liiotze  and 
Confucius  aimed  at  reform.  Both  appear  to 
have  been  disinterested  and  high-ininded.  Both 
were  rather  impatient,  however,  with  the  stolidity 
and  degradation  of  the  people,  and  with  Hie 
vices  and  corruption  of  the  reimiing  princes. 

Laotze  appears  to  have  lielii  for  a  time  nn 
office  lis  keeper  of  the  archives,  as  the  old 
records  express  it;  but  liis  niiud  drifted  toward 


pbilos'ipliy  and  |xilit!cal  reform,  and  Ihe  ikihI' 
tion  he  held  was  far  from  nieeting  his  ambition: 
|Hiliti<'al  engagements  were  irksome  to  liiin. 

Comparativrly  Utile  Is  known  of  this  truly 
profound  thinker  or  relorinei.  lie  is  suppoMil 
to  have  been  poor,  and  for  that  reason  |H'rha|iH 
Ihe  more  keenly  conscious  that  his  nation  and 
Ills  age  failed  to  appreciate  him.  lie  was.  In 
short,  too  morbid  in  spirit  to  make  the  lie^i  use 
anil  secure  the  greatest  results  of  his  rare  gifts. 
lie  formed  no  school  of  followers,  and  wrote 
no  books.  On  the  coiiliary,  he  williilrew  liiiii' 
self  Irom  men,  was  loo  proud  to  teach  or  write, 
disliked  display  ot  any  kind,  and  was  in  fact 
a  recluse. 

CoiifiK'ius,  on  nrriving  iit  miiiili(K)d  iiiid  en- 
tering upon  liiscareer,  sought  an  interview  willi 
Laot/.e,  with  a  hope  of  prolilim;  by  his  great 
ability,  his  observation,  and  his  experience  lie 
was  received  coldly,  however,  and  with  M'vere 
criticism  instead  of  sympalhv.  .Much  as  the 
two  men  were  alike,  tliey  hai)  wide  ililfereiiees 
of  character,  and  these  were  incn.iscd  by  the 
fact  that  Laotze  was  already  an  old  man  w  hen 
Confucius  appeared  before  him.  lie  was  in  no 
attitude  of  niiial  to  approve  la' even  tolerate  what 
he  considered  the  gushing  eiillinsiasin  ami  crud- 
ity of  ConfiiciuK.  lie  looked  upon  him  as  an 
ambitious,  blu^terim;  agilalor,  sounding  brass 
and  a  tinUliii.:  cymbal,  and  he  |)i'ediele<l  the 
failure  of  his  preleiilioiis  cITorts  at  reform. 

Confucius,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  was  astonished 
at  Ihe  churlishness  of  the  old  reformer,  was 
perplcxecl  al  his  involved  and  incomprelieiisible 
theories  and  myslieal  speculations,  and  he  coiilil 
only  comjiarc  him  to  the  "incomprelieiisible 
Dragon." 

At  last,  in  old  ago,  Laotze's  despair  at  the 
condition  of  the  country  became  ovcrinasteiiiig. 
He  had  dire  forebodings  of  calamity,  revolution, 
bloodshed,  political  chaos,  and  deslrueti(Jii. 
He  had  become  more  and  more  unpopular  as 
he  had  grown  more  and  more  reproachful 
toward  his  couiiliymen. 

He  dreaded  to  witness  the  ruin  wliieli  he  was 
sure  was  coming  upon  the  lainl,  anil  he  lied 
into  viiluMtarv  exile,  passing  westward  llnoui;li 
the  Hankow  I'ass  into  the  |)roviiice  of  ilonaii. 
He  was  iiidnced  to  slop  for  a  time  with  the 
Keeper  of  the  Pass,  and  instruct  him  in  the 
principles  of  his  philosophy.  This  gate-keeper 
seems  to  have  realized  that  no  ordinaiy  person 
was  before  him,  and  be  w.'is  unwilling  that  a 
inaii  who  was  too  inoibid  and  iinpraclicable  to 
w  rite  any  book  or  organize  any  class  of  disci- 
ples should  pass  from  Ihe  knowledge  of  men 
wilhoul  leaving  Slime  substantial  resiills  of  his 
lliinking.  He  appears  to  have  taken  down 
from  dictation  tlu^  main  iiriiiciples  of  ihc  re- 
former's leaching.  This  recoid  is  known  as  the 
Taou  Teh  King.  It  embraces  all  that  is  known 
of  I.aolze's  doctrines. 

Afler  leaving  the  Hankow  Pass  for  the  west, 
Laotze  passed  iiilo  obseiirily,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  him  after- 
ward. Many  legends  sprang  up  around  the 
history  of  Laotze  like  the  young  shoots  at  the 
root  of  11  dying  tree.  One  of  these  relates 
that  uix)ii  leaving  the  Pass  for  his  voluniary 
exile  he  jjartcd  with  his  .servant.  The  lalter, 
learning  the  plan  of  his  inasler,  was  uiiwilliiiir 
to  accompany  him,  and  in  the  seillemeni 
charged  an  exorbitant  sum  as  biu'k  wages;  but 
as  Laotze  had  by  a  spell  kept  him  alive  far  be- 
yond his  appointed  time,  he  withdrew  the  spell, 
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mill  llii'  HiTvimt  Ik'ciiiiii'  a  ilry  Nkclrlim.  How 
ivrr,  111  till'  iciiiu^l  of  llif  fjiilc  UiT|icr,  who 
iuli'ircilid  for  till'  Mi'rviinl,  he  ti'sloii'il  liiiii  to 
life,  mill  llii'ii  foiiiiil  liiiii  ri'UMOMiililc  in  Ills 
inlcc.  Oilier  iilisiinl  Ir^fcndH  iirr  prcscrvi'il, 
oiic  of  wliii'li  Is  timl  Luot/.c  WHS  iiilrucilioiisly 
liorn  111  ilir  11)^1'  of  riL,'lity,  mid  tliul  lir  wiis 
known  lis  till'  '  <  Hil  l(oy."  He  wns  ;;rii\lmlriil 
111  III  rill.  Crrliiln  l('i:riiiU  ^iniihii  lo  lliosc  wlilili 
iiri!  rcliiti'il  of  (iiiiiimiiu,  iiinl  wlilcli  ni:iy  liuvii 
lii't'ii  n)|ii('(l,  iin^  iilso  j;ivcn~iis  llmt  IjIioI/.o 
Iciipcil  iiilo  I  III'  air  us  Mioii  as  lie  was  horn. 
Sonic  of  Ills  followt'is  have  ciainiid  that  In;  wiis 
II  s|iiriiiiul  hcln^',  and  uol  iiu  lU'luul,  urdiniii'y 
man. 

7V/('  Chiinictir  of  f.ii<>tti\—\j\yU\);  asidi'  all 
l('<;i'nds.  and  conlt'iiiplatliii;  tlu'  aclnal  lift'  of 
Laol/.c,  sii  f.ir  IIS  sciiiily  nmlcrlals  cnalilc  lis  lo 
do,  we  find  liiin  a  mail  aliovi-  i'('|ir<ia<'li  in  mor- 
als, Ihoiiu'li  liviiiii  111  a  dissdhiic  n\ri>,  'riic  par- 
iillcis  hi'l Weill  Ills  seven'  ly|M'  of  philosoiihy 
and  tliat  of  the  f^real  iianies  of  (Jreece  are  i|ilite 
reiimrUahle.  lie  was  iin(oiii|iroiiiisiiii:  and  ex- 
iii'iiiiij  in  his  siaiid.inis  nf  liirlii  and  wronir, 
morose  and  des|ionih  nt  in  teiiipiriiineiil,  proud 
and  iinpracliealile  in  his  relalloiis  lo  men,  mid 
haviiii;'  liille  tact  in  approailiini;  them,  lie  was 
loo  minh  of  a  (piieli^f  to  he  a  siieeessfiil  re- 
Inrmer.  lie  had  heeii  soured  liy  disappninl- 
iiieiit  mid  he  died  in  despair.  Ills  Myslcni  had 
liroiiirlit  him  no  eoinfurl;  he  had  seen  no  ini- 
provenient  in  tlie  lonililion  of  sm  ii  ly.  He  re- 
j:mded  his  life  as  a  fiiiliire,  and  yet  he  seems  to 
have  coiiie  very  near  to  IIk;  truth  in  muny  re- 
speels. 

He  approached  the  siihlime  ethics  of  our 
Saviour  more  nearly  ihiiii  any  of  his  contein- 
lioiaries,  thouiih  tliev  were  aiiioni;  Ilic  irieatt'st 
names  in  hislmy,  forliiiol/.e,  ( 'onfiiiiiis,  I'ylhai;- 
(iiiis.  (faiirama,  mid,  accmdim;  to  .Slonier 
AV'llliams,  Zoroaster,  arc  supposed  lo  have  lived 
williiii  a  century  of  each  other.  Laol/c  tauglil 
that  real  virluc'isa  spiritual  and  interior  excel- 
lence, and  not  outward  doiiii,'  or  speaUiiiu'.  In 
this  respect  he  fouirht  milch  the  sunie  hutth! 
with  the  ohjeclivily  of  mere  formal  and  iiii- 
movalile  cnsloiiis  as  our  Saviour  did  in  His 
(lealini;s  with  the  Pharisees;  and  like  lliin  he 
urL'ed  the  law  that  is  wrilleii  within,  and  of 
which  the  outward  world  knows  iiolliiiii;.  He 
tausrlit  also  that  he  who  foicLTors  and  vields 
up  and  forhears  is  the  one  who  really  liiiiis  and 
Micceeds,  mid  Unit  \ui  who  hunible.s  liiinself  is 
really  exalted. 

inireneial,  like  our  Saviour,  he  cxallcd  tln^ 
quiet  and  passive  virtues,  and  he  laiiu'hl  the 
limy  of  doiiii;  irood  even  lo  those  who  injure 
us.  In  this  respect  he  stood  in  stioiii:  contrast 
willi  Confucius,  whose  position  mori'  nearly 
rcM'inbled  that  of  the  old  .lewisli  dispcii^alion, 
which  reipiired  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tool  h 
foratoolli."  The  justice  of  that  dispcns'itioii 
was  lis  hifih  as  Confiieiiis  fell  called  lo  [Xi>  in 
his  deulin,i;s  with  men;  no  oni^  placed  !j:r('ater 
eni|diasis  tlimi  he  upon  jusiice,  hut  he  could 
not  understand  the  duty  of  doinj;  irliod  in  return 
for  evil.  Some  terse  expressions  from  llie  lips 
of  Laotze  show  the  dee])  siilijcclivity  of  cliar- 
iicler  as  he  conceived  it.  "  II  is  not  necessary," 
he  saiil,  "even  to  peep  throiiiih  the  window  to 
.set-  the  celestial  Taou."  At  another  time  he 
said,  "  There  is  a  imrity  aiidipiietiidc  liy  which 
one  may  rule  the  world."  Again,  "Lay  hold 
of  Taou  (wisdom!  and  the  whole  world  will 
tome  to  yon."    Agiiiii,  "  One  pure  net  of  resig- 


inition  Is  worth  more  iliiiii  one  liimdnd  ilioii- 
Hind  exercises  of  one's  own  will  "  The  iiiorii! 
elevulloti  of  cliiirueter  that  is  set  forth  in  the.sti 
uilerances  Iseeiiuinly  remiirkalilc.  It  in  worthy 
of  a  place  in  (  hristian  cthies. 

There  were  some  iioinls  In  which  l.aol/e 
xeeineil  lo  he  at  one  with  (iiiiitama  Hi'  taught 
that  even  In  this  life  it  is  possilile  to  i  oiiiplelely 
possess  Taou,  and  that  thus  the  ci'ealiiie.may 
Iiecoine  one  with  the  creator  liy  the  annihila- 
lion  of  self,  it  lieing  understood  thai  to  possess 
Taou  is  in  iinolher  sense  lo  he  posNcsMil  liy 
Tiion  as  an  indwelling  principle  or  lifi'.  all  of 
which  implies  a  near  iipproiich  to  Ihe  I'antheis- 
tic  iilisorpiion  ill  deity  which  Hinduism  also 
teaches.  .V  geiieiiil  dillerence  hilwicii  llio 
.spirit  of  l.aol/e's  liai'liinir  and  that  of  (  oiifii- 
ems  may  he  exprexd  tliil'»:  Confucius  would 
say,  "  riactise  viiliics,  mid  call  them  hy  their 
right  names,"  l,aol/.e  woulil  say,  '  I'raclise 
them,  and  say  nothing  ahoiit  il."  AlthoiiLih  he 
had  great  reverence  for  Ihe  micienls,  lie  iliil  not 
idoll/.e  them  as  did  Cmifneius,  mid  as  he  liiis 
led  the  Chinese  nation  to  do. 

There  seems  to  have  lieen  in  the  liilcivlews 
of  the  two  .sages  some  little  coiilroveisy  on  this 
point,  in  wliieli  l,aol/e  told  Confucius,  liy  way 
of  siihduing  his  romantic  eiillinsiasm.  iliiil  the 
"ancients  were  only  so  iiiany  liundlcs  of  dry 
hones;  wisdom  did  not  die  wi;li  ihem."  Ho 
illustrated  the  grace  of  ipiiclness  anil  the 
safely  which  il  secures  hy  saying  tliiil  "1110 
leopard  hy  his  lirilllmit  colors,  mid  tlii'  monkey 
hy  Ills  frivolous  aclivlty,  only  draw  the  arrows 
of  the  archer,"  and  to  tint  loud  nioiilhed  re- 
foriner  he  would  siiy,  "  You  me  like  a  man 
who  heats  11  drum  while  hunting  for  a  iruant 
sheep." 

( (lie  point  in  which  Lnotze  was  fur  in  ailvance 
of  his  a'.;c.  and  alireast  with  some  of  the  hesl 
polilical  thlnkini:  of  whalevi'r  age,  was  his 
iimiiileiiancc  of  the  theory  that  kings  exist  for 
the  good  of  the  people  and  not  for  their  own  sel- 
fish ends,  which  ends  the  ])eo|ile,  like  so  many 
duinh  lieasls,  aredesigiied  losiihserve,  "Kings," 
according  to  Liioi/.e,  ".>.hould  rule  so  (piicily, 
mid  holds  the  reigns  so  lightly,  that  the  people 
may  forget  them  as  kings,  and  onlv  think  of 
them  as  superi.irs."  There  should  in  all  gov- 
ernineiit,  as  he  insisted,  he  a  minimum,  and  not 
u  maximum,  of  government.  Surely  these 
prai'lical  and  lofty  polilical  principles  stamped 
haol/.e  as  a  man  of  prophetic  genius. 

('(Mifiicius  said  much  Miore  than  he  concern- 
ing government:  iiioie.  ceiiainly,  in  the  num- 
her  of  details;  hut  no  I'onnscls  of  his  arc  so 
laden  with  siilillnie  principles  as  iIiom'  of  iil.s 
rival,  and  none  of  his  teaching.s  are  more  iu 
m'eord  with  the  truili. 

T/if  /'/ii/(miji/ii/  (if  l,ito(2f.—\\.  is  as  a  i>liiloso- 
plier  that  Laol/.e  most  inspires  our  respect  and 
iionor.  Taou,  which  was  his  ideal  of  the  all- 
comprehending  and  eternal  essence  of  things, 
means  Keasoii,  as  nearly  as  it  cmi  he  Iraiislaled; 
hut  it  means  more  than  tli.'it  word  repri'sents  to 
us.  It  is  the  Iminile  Ueasou,  in  mhIi  a  sense 
that  il  embraces  all  cxeelleiice  and  glory;  it 
corresponds  very  nearly  lo  the  word  WImIoiii 
as  il  is  useil  in  the  Mook  of  ,fob  and  the  Kcclesi- 
nstes.  Taou  was  deitied  by  Laotze.  thoiicrii  in 
no  sui>erstitioiis  sense;  and  yet  it  was  imper- 
sonal; it  was  apprehended  by  him  in  a  pan- 
theistic seu.se.  Thus  he  says:  "All  things  origi- 
nate with  Taou,  conform  to  Tuou,  unci  return 
to  Taou." 
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Tiio\i  exerts  its  iiitlucnce  in  a  very  (juiet 
lumiiK'r;  its  iiiUueiice  is  siill  luid  void,  and  yt'l  it 
"eucirclfs  evcrytliinj;  and  is  not  cndaiijiercd;" 
it  is  ever  inactive,  and  yet  leaves  noUiing  nn- 
doue;  nameless,  it  is  the  orii;in  of  heaven  and 
of  earth.  It  is  not  siianjre,  [K-rhaps,  tli.at  with 
so  vaRiie  a  eoneeplion  of  the  supreme  loiee  in 
the  world  the  t'hinese  mind  siiould  liave  la|ised 
into  a  iuer(!  ijjeneral  coneeptioii  of  Deity,  and 
that  the  piayers  of  the  emperors  liave  for  ages 
biM'n  addressed  to  Heaven. 

I'n^fessor  Douglas,  of  the  IjOiidoii  Univer- 
sity, has  suinniari/.ed  tin' elements  of  Taou  as 
follows:  (h  "  1'  is  llie  Ah.solute,  the  Totality  of 
Jk-ing  and  'I'hings.  ('3)  The  I'iienoinenai  world 
and  its  order.  (iJ)  The  ethieal  nature  of  tlie 
good  man,  and  the  principle  of  his  action." 
One  •  ■  reiuindi-d  of  various  philosopliie  seliools 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  •'  totality  of 
being  and  things"  is  about  e(|uivaleiil  to  the 
panllieistie  coiu'eplion  of  the  Indian  Vedanta. 
It  does  not  (lill'er  materially  from  the  "  abso- 
lute substance"'  of  Spinosa  or  the  "absolute 
intelligence ''of  Hegel.  It  must  be:  confessed 
thai  Laot/.e  was  a  profound  philosopher,  lie 
lias  rarely  been  excelled  in  the  hislorv  of  phi- 
losophy, for  in  view  of  his  C()in|iaralively  iso- 
lated position  we  must  regard  him  as  eminently 
original.  His  system  was  wholly  his  own;  he 
was  the  father  of  Chinese  philosophy,  In  pro- 
fundity of  thought  he  far  exceeded  Coid'iieius, 
though  he  was  less  pra(!tical.  I'onfueius  was 
not  a  philosopher  in  the  strictest  sense:  he  was 
only  a  skilful  and  emiiiently  practical  c:ompiler 
of  ancient  wisdom.  He  dicl  not  claim  to  be 
moie  than  this,  and  with  laudable  modesty  he 
.spoke  of  himself  as  only  an  editor.  Hut  the 
Taou  Teh  King  of  Laot/e  came  from  hi.s  own 
brain. 

There  is  a  seeming  contradiction  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Laot/.e  in  reference  to  the  past.  While 
Confui'ius  carried  his  reverence  for  ancient  au- 
thorities loan  extreme  which  .scarcely  seemed  to 
admit  the  po.ssibilily  of  anything  new  in  the 
world,  Laot/.e  took  issui:  with  him  sharply,  and 
even  [loured  a  degree  of  contempt  upon  his  ex- 
treme reverence.  At  th(!  .same  time,  though  he 
iidmitted  im  age  of  anli(piily  as  necessarily  au- 
tliorii-ilive,  he  lo(/ked  back,  in  a  general  way, 
to  ii  golden  age  of  simplicity  and  virtue  which 
Lad  passed  awa}',  and  his  wliole  idea  was  to  re- 
turn from  the  complex  wisdom  and  civilization 
which  he  regarded  as  only  a  curse,  to  the  better 
days  wheu  uieu  had  few  wants  ami  lived 
quietly. 

He  was  in  accord  with  Confueius  on  one 
point,  namely,  the  uprightness  aiul  dignity  of 
man's  original  nature.  They  reeogiuzed  no 
doctrine  of  human  apo.slasy  which  a.ssumed  he- 
reditary form.  In  logical  consistency  they 
both  maintained  that  every  man  is  born  without 
evil  bias,  and  is  sound  at  the  core.  The  eon- 
tinUL'd  intluences  of  demoralizing  example 
were  suppased  to  account  for  the  evils  which 
tiiese  great  .sages  found  in  the  world  about  them. 

Like  the  ancient  Druids  Laot/.e  propounded 
his  great  (irinciples  of  life  in  triads,  and  the 
three  precious  virtues  which  he  cherislied  were 
eoiiipassiou,  economy,  and  humility,  all  of  a 
quiet  type.  He  did  not  believe  in  lulellectual 
brilliancy  of  any  kind,  much  less  in  any  show 
and  pomp  of  conscious  power,  und  he  had  little 
to  .say  of  prowe.s8;  his  ideals  wore  not  the  great 
and  ambitious  and  mighty  as  men  are  reckoned 
to  be  mighty,  but  those,  rather,  who  represented 


the  passive  virtues,  the  gentle  and  retiring 
graces  of  human  life. 

There  is  a  dilTerciice  of  opinion  a.s  to  Laot/.c's 
idea  of  God.  I'rof<'ssor  Douglas  thinks  that  he 
had  no  conception  of  a  per.sonal  divii:e  being, 
at  least  that  he  recognized  no  such  being:  but, 
on  tlic  other  hand,  I'rofes.sor  Legge  ef  Oxford 
seems  coiiliilcnl  that  the  supreme  "  heaven"  or 
tiod  in  heaven  was  involved  in  his  idea  of  Taou. 
He  maintains  that  Laolzc  often  spoke  of  heaviii 
ill  a  non-matciial  sense,  and  that  in  one  instance 
he  calls  the  name  of  Uod  itself. 

One  tiling  is  certain:  whether  Laotzc  regard- 
ed Taou  as  personal  or  iiol,  he  as.signed  to  it 
providential  oversight  tiiid  care  and  i  II  forms 
of  bcuelicunt  inleicst.  Says  I'rofe.s.sor  fiCggc: 
"Taou  dors  more  than  create.  It  watches  over 
its  oll'spring  with  parental  interest.  It  enters 
into  the  life  of  every  living  thing.  It  produces, 
nourishes,  feeds,  etc.'' 

Laotze's  doctrine  of  creation  seems  a  little 
vague.  He  says:  "That  which  is  naniele.ss  is 
the  beginning  of  heaven  and  earlli.  Taou  pro- 
diiied  One,  the  lirst  great  cause;  One  produced 
Two,  the  male  atul  female  principles  of  nature; 
Two  in'odiK.ed  Three,  and  Three  produced  all 
things,  begiiiniiig  from  heaven  and  eiirtli" 
This  strikingly  resembles  the  Sliintoo  notion  of 
the  origin  of  all  things,  according  to  which 
there  is  one  absolute  though  iinkuown  lieing, 
from  whom  emanated  two,  male  and  ftniale, 
and  from  llie.se  the  world  of  beings  was  pro- 
duced. IJoth  t'onfiicius  and  Laotzc,'  si)eak  of 
lieavcn  both  as  material  and  as  personilied. 

According  to  Professor  Douglas,  Laotze 
would  agree  with  the  Darwinians  as  lo  the 
cre.itive  indiU'ereiice  of  the  Deity  or  deilied  iii- 
lliicnce  which  is  eharaiterized  as  heaven.  "  It 
has,"  he  says,  "  no  s[)ecial  love,  but  regards  all 
existing  beings  as  'grass  dogs'  made  forsacrili- 
cial  purposes."  "Yet,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  great, 
and  compassionate,  und  is  ever  ready  to  become 
the  Saviour  of  men." 

If  the  ([uestion  whether  Laotze  was  really 
religious  iu  his  thought  were  dependent  on  such 
statements  as  this,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
answer  in  the  altlrmative.  for  the  being  or  power 
which  is  regarded  as  "great  and  compassionate 
and  ever  ready  to  become  the  Saviour  of  men" 
is  an  object  of  religious  contemplation,  surely. 

As  lo  the  physical  lav.s  of  the  world,  Laotze 
maintained  that  the  earth  is  held  together,  not  by 
gravitation,  but  by  Taou.  In  a  sense  this  was 
true,  sup))osing  'iaou  to  represent  the  infinite 
force,  for  gravitation  is  but  a  .second  cause. 
The  expression  "the  earth  is  held  together 
by  Taou"  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  declaration 
that  "God  holdeth  the  earth  in  His  right  hand." 
Something  like  the  IJuddhist  idea  of  an  eternal 
round  of  life  and  death  seems  to  be  intended  by 
Laotze's  doctrine  that  existence  and  nonexist- 
ence constantly  originate  each  other. 

We  have  alluded  to  some  similarities  between 
the  teachings  of  Laotze  and  tho.se  of  Christ, 
especially  in  the  gentle  virtues  of  kindness, 
humility,  forbearance,  etc.  The  differences, 
however,  which  appear  are  more  .striking  than 
the  resemblances. 

Christ  showed  a  balance  of  truth.  lie 
taught  the  passive  virtues,  but  also  the  active 
ones  which  Laotze  did  not.  He  commended 
modesty  and  secrecy  in  prayer,  and  yet  the  duty 
of  active  intluence.  "Let  your  light  so  shine," 
etc.  This  was  not  for  self,  but  for  others.  Con- 
fueiauisiu  woa  active,  Taouism  passive,  Chria> 
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tiiinity  was  both.  The  fatal  defeol  iu  Tuouisni 
\v!is  lis  lack  of  divine  recognition  and  divine 
imuer.  Its  ethics  were  high,  hut  it  hud  no  love 
for  God  and  llierefore  none  lor  num. 

The  Tuou  Teh  King. — This  is  u  short  treatise, 
ahcady  referred  to,  enihraeing  the  sayings  of 
Laol/.e  which  were  recorded  by  the  Keejier  of 
the  Hankow  Fa.ss  as  the  great  teacher  was  about 
to  go  into  exile.  It  is  very  brief,  oidy  about 
tile  length  of  the  Sermon  on'  the  Mount.  In  its 
general  character  it  is  exceedingly  intricate,  and 
often  obscure.  The  best  scholars  feel  little  con- 
fidence in  their  inter|)retations  of  it.  Here  is  a 
si)eciineu.  "  There  was  something  chaotic  and 
cnniplele  before  the  l)irth  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Mow  still  it  was  and  formless,  standing  alone 
and  undergoing  no  change,  iiroceediug  every- 
where, and  in  no  danger  of  being  exhausted 
It  may  be  regarded  as  ilie  mother  of  all  things." 
In  its  real  spirit  and  menning  this  passage  cor- 
responds remarkably  with  one  found  in  the 
Kig  Veda,  in  which  the  original  chaos  is  de- 
scribed as  being  brooded  over  by  the  infinite 
Brahm,  the  "(iidy  Existing  One,"  breathing 
(piietly.  The  vagueness  of  llie  philosopher's 
conception  is  well  set  forth  in  this  jiassnge:  "  I 
do  not  know  the  name,  tint  designate  it  the 
Taou  (the  way),  and  forcing  myself  to  frame  a 
nanu'  for  it,  iCall  it  the  (Jrcat.  Great,  it  pa.sses 
on  in  constant  flux;  so  ]iiissing  on  il  becomes 
remote;  when  remote  it  conies  back." 

MihU'VH  Tdoiiisiii. — There  could  hardly 
be  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  which  is  pre- 
sented between  the  ancieni  and  the  modern  Taou 
ism.  Laotze  was  virtually  rationalistic,  but  the 
present  system  is  the  most  irrational  of  the  great 
existing  religions  ;  it  is  ii  mass  of  suiierstitions 
of  the  lowest  type.  It  is  only  the  name  of 
Tuouism  applied  to  a  mixture  of  Unildhism  and 
the  ancient  nature-worship  and  other  supersti- 
tions of  China.  Speculation  seems  to  hiive 
spent  itself  in  the  few  centuries  which  followed 
the  life  of  Laotze.  Having  tirst  run  wild  in 
theories,  il,  (legem  rated  into  low  superstitions. 
The  principle  in  Laoize's  leaching  which  seems 
to  have  suggested  the  prevalence  of  spirits  and 
gliosis  in  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  was 
his  declaration  that  the  presence  of  Taou  is  uni- 
versal. He  gave  it  a  pantheistic  omnipresence 
and  indwelling  in  all  beings  and  things.  He 
little  thought,  probably,  that  this  would  lead  to 
the  notion  that  every  object  in  nature  is  haunted, 
nud  thus  cause  the  land  to  swarm  with  polythe- 
ism. A  Taoui.st  is  afraid  of  his  shadow.  In  the 
woods  or  in  dark  ravines  he  imagines  he  is  about 
to  be  pounced  iiiion  by  sprites  or  demon*.  The 
trees  have  souls,  the  very  air  is  laden  with  a  mys- 
terious influence.  Tclcgraiih  wires  cannot  piiss 
through  the  open  spaces  nor  steeples  be  reared 
without  disiurbing  "  fuugschiiay,"  nor  can  the 
earth  be  excavated  for  the  purpose  of  mining  or 
the  introduction  of  any  inoilern  improvement 
without  great  risk  that  this  omnipresent  some- 
thing shall  be  disturbed. 

Taouism  continued  to  Ix;  a  philosophy  for 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Laotze,  but  it  was 
a  changed  and  ever-varying  series  of  .specula- 
tions. In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Legge,  it  did  not 
become  a  religion,  strictly  speaking,  until  after 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  in  the  tirst  cen- 
tury .\.D.  It  had  a  priesthood  and  abundant 
superstitions,  but  it  was  sorely  in  need  of  being 
reinforced  by  something  higher.  So  far  as  his 
lory  informs  us,  no  successor  of  Laotze  sei'ined 
to  correctly  interpret  or  propagate  his  teachings. 


His  .standard  was  too  high,  his  theories  were 
above  the  reach  of  his  successors,  his  ethics  and 
his  transcendentalism  alike  failed  to  be  ajipre- 
ciated.  Professor  Douglas  has  a  very  ilill'erent 
estimate  of  the  followers  of  Laotze  from  that  as- 
cribed to  the  immediate  successors  of  (Jonfncius. 
While  the  latter  drew  multitudes  of  the  best 
men  (jf  the  age  about  him,  Laotze "s  camp  was  a 
Cave  of  Adiillam  to  which  the  discontented  nnd 
erratic  resorted.  His  teachings,  therefore,  were 
left  in  the  worst  of  hands. 

Among  the  most  influential  Taonists  in  the 
next  generation  was  Leitsze,  who  argued  Laotze's 
quietism  into  a  general  Epicurean  license. 
"Lay  aside  nspirution,  and  live  for  to-day; 
live  in  the  freedom  of  the  beast,"  would  express 
his  general  view.  l.,aotze  had  said  :  "  Lay  aside 
lX)mp  and  circumstance,  live  simply  and  with 
little  pretence."  Leitsze  carried  the  idea  to  ex- 
tremes. He  also  gave  a  licentious  interpretation 
to  the  pantheism  of  Laotze,  as.snming  that  "  if 
Deity  lives  mid  acts  in  us,  then  we  are  Deity,  and 
are  above  restraint  ;  we  are  as  free  as  the  gods," 

The  development  of  this  extreme  logical  se- 
quence of  pantheism  has  not  been  confined  to 
Taouists  or  to  any  particular  country.  The 
Vpanishad  pantheism  of  the  Hindus  led  to  the 
same  results  by  the  same  logical  process ;  men 
came  to  regard  tlie  soul  as  beyond  the  reach  of 
sin  or  stain.  Even  in  the  extreme  fanaticism 
which  sometimes  iittaehes  to  (Christian  doctrine, 
notions  of  liberty  and  iierfcction  lead  to  the  aban- 
donment of  law",  and  to  general  laxity  of  life. 

Leitsze  attached  great  importance  to  dreams. 
They  constituted  one  mode  of  his  teaching.  He 
represented  the  emperor  Ilwangle  as  dreaming 
that  he  v,  as  in  a  world  where  men  lived  in 
the  freedom  of  perfect  indilTerence  ;  nothing 
troubled  them.  These  wonders  le<l  to  the  art  of 
conjuring,  and  Leitsze  wrung  from  \in  He,  the 
Hankow  Gate  keeper,  his  a.^sent  to  these  arts, 
and  his  endorsement  of  them  on  the  alleged  au- 
thoiity  of  Laotze.  In  all  this  Leitsze  wholly  mis- 
represented the  great  philosopher  iiud  his  iirinci- 
l)les.  As  a  result  of  these  fnaids  there  swept  in 
that  flood-tide  of  juggleries  which  swamped  the 
principles  of  Taouism,  and  opened  the  way  for 
the  old  national  superstitions. 

Leitsze  did  not  tail  to  encounter  the  rising  Con- 
fucianism. He  tried  the  old  tactics  of  his  mas- 
ter Laotze  ;  he  endeavoro<l  to  put  down  Confu- 
cianism with  ridicule.  He  had  no  better  weaj)- 
ons  than  those  of  borrowed  .sarcasm.  xVs  it 
seemed  necessary  to  his  jirestige  that  he  a.ssume 
the  lole  of  a  philosopher,  he  developed  a  theory 
of  the  universe,  but  it  was  puerile  and  failed  to 
win  resjiect.  His  favorite  metlual  of  argument 
was  that  of  dialogue  in  which  his  view  was 
always  made  to  triumjih.  He  was  forever  fight- 
ing men  of  straw  of  his  own  manufacture.  In 
one  of  these  the  superior  wi-idom  of  pursuing 
sensual  enjoyments  while  one  can  is  shown  to 
the  best  advantage  Yet  this  man,  by  his  intel- 
lect and  vigor,  won  great  influence  for  a  time. 

He  was  followed  by  Chwaiigtsze.  He  was  in- 
clined to  return  from"  Leiisze  to  a  position  more 
like  that  of  Laotze.  He  discoursed  on  the  van- 
ity of  life,  and  bitterly  opposed  the  superfluous 
homilies  and  showy  lienevolences  of  Confucian- 
ism. "  Sages,"  he  said,  "  turn  round  and  round 
to  be  benevolent  and  kick  and  struggle  to  be- 
come righteous,  and  the  peoi)le  suspecl  their 
very  earnestness.  They  bow  and  distort  them- 
selves in  their  endeavors  to  act  with  propriety, 
and  the  empire  begins  to  break  up."    The  satire 
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which  underlies  nil.  this  is  keen,  and  hiis  a  meas- 
ure of  trulli. 

There  are  some  rosemlilaiices  between  the 
tlieiiries  of  Chwangl/.e  and  tho  Vedanda  i)idl().s<>- 
]iliy  of  India.  He  Mealed  wakeful  and  eon- 
s(Uous  life  as  an  illusion,  and  doubled  the  sub- 
stantial reality  of  all  Ihinirs.  And  to  this  day  there 
is  a  iH'lief  anionj;  Taouisls  liiat  there  is  an  inner 
and  iiivisibUi  soul  in  all  objeels;  tlie  unseen 
appears  to  be  (juile  as  real  as  the  visihle.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  doubt  a.s  between  the  tanj;i- 
gle  and  tile  invisible,  he  related  a  dream  in 
whii:h  he  seemed  to  be  a  butlertly,  IlitUng 
about  in  the  air,  and  he  fell  no  liltle  sur- 
l>rise  on  waking  to  tiiid  that  he  was  noblitterlly, 
but  Chwannl/.e.  "Hut  then,"  he  says,  "iIk! 
thought  came  to  me,  (jii  theolhur  hand,  was  that 
really  a  dream,  or  am  I  now  dreaming  that  I 
amOhwangt/.e  and  not  a  butlertly  V" 

In  the  tiiird  eeiilury  before  ("lirisi,  Taoiiism 
had  gained  such  inlluence  that  the  reigning  em- 
])eror  ordered  a  general  conllagration  of  all  sa- 
cred hooks  e.\cei)t  those  of  the  Taouisls,  but  the 
doctrine  as  then  he'.d  was  not  that  of  l,aol/e.  It 
had  undergone sue<'essivechnnge8Uiitil  il  had  be- 
come a  system  of  childish  superslilions.  ll  was 
believeil  thai  immorlality  might  bi' gaiiu'd  by 
charins  and  spells.  The  emperor  t'hwaiigl/.e 
believed  this,  and  also  thai,  in  \hv  western  seas 
there  were  happy  isles  where  genii  dispensed 
the  elixir  of  iinmortalily  to  all  who  came. 
This(Mnperor  sent  expeditions  lo  these  imaginary 
isles  lo  bring  baik  the  cli.xir.  The  jteriod  of 
Ills  reign  was  a  great  harv<'sl-tim(!  for  all  Taou- 
ist  frauds.  The  priests  claimed  the  most  aston- 
ishing of  occult  arts. 

Taoiiism  was  now  neither  a  philosophy  nor  a 
religion;  it  was  a  system  of  jugglery.  Underthe 
reign  of  the  emperor  \Voo  of  the  llaii  dynasty, 
who  also  became  an  implicit  believer,  the  sys- 
tem still  nourished,  even  down  to  about  100  ii.c. 
This  em|)eror  also  sent  expeditions  to  the 
happy  islands;  alchemy  and  the  (pie.st  for  the 
eli.xir  of  life  were  at  their  height.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  Europe  also  similar  fanati- 
cisms have  at  various  times  been  rife;  but  the 
wildest  of  them  never  e();ialled  that  of  the  Ta- 
ouisls of  China  in  the  reign  of  Woo.  From  the 
emperor  down,  all  classes  were  seeking  this 
elixir.  Business  of  every  kind  was  for  a  time 
neglecled  and  the  fields  were  tmtilled.  Oidy 
the  asirologists  and  priests  were  thrifty. 
'I'he  emperor  lavished  fortunes  ou  their  wild 
schemes. 

Under  tlie.s(!  famitical  emperors  Confucianism 
was  bitterly  persecuted.  JIany  distinguished 
(Jonfucian  |)hilo.sopheis  were  burned  alive,  and 
all  their  books  were  burned  (see  I'rof.  Lc^gire's 
"Religions  of  China").  Hulat  the  death  of  Woo 
a  great  ri^action  look  place  and  Confucianism 
was  revived  and  reinstated. 

in  the  lirsl  cenlury  a.d.  the  first  high-priest 
or  pope  of  the  Taouisls  was  appointed,  and  the 
otlice  has  descended  in  his  clan  to  this  day. 
lie  is  elected  by  the  priests  of  the  clan;  he  is 
not  bound  by  rules  of  celibacy  or  any  i)articu- 
larly  ascetic  re((uirements. 

Taouism  became  a  religion,  strictly  speaking, 
soon  after  the  adveni  of  the  I5u<lilhisls,  some- 
where about  the  close  of  the  first  century  a. u. 
Tiike  Buddhism  it  had  great  jiowers  of  absorp- 
tion, and  from  having  been  at  first  a  philosophy 
niul  then  a  system  of  jugglery  it  now  borrowed 
certain  religious  eletneuls  from  Buddhism. 
The  two  systems,   botli  of  which  were  rather 


absorbent  tliii'i  catholic  and  charitable,  entered 
into  kindly  relalions  with  each  other.  They  at 
lenglh  came  to  have  so  much  in  common  that 
their  priests  united  in  the  saint'  services,  and  it 
is  statccl  by  Prof.  Legge  that  an  emperor  of  the 
Chi  dynasty  strove  to  unite  them  by  ordering 
TaouisI  i>riestsloadopl  thepractic(MUid  the  habit 
of  the  BuddhisI,-,.  Some  were  put  to  dcalh  for 
refusing  to  conform.  Taouists  have  persist  en  I  Ij' 
refused  to  submit  tothe  full  riiualof  Buddhism, 
and  their  monks  have  withstood  the  re(iniie- 
inenl  of  celibacy.  Low  and  degraded  as  Ta- 
ouism had  long  been,  it  never  saidi  into  idol- 
worship  until  it  came  into  contact  with  Buddh- 
ism. Neither  had  the  followers  of  Confucius 
or  Laot/.ccver  worshipped  an  image  until  the 
custom  was  borrowed  from  the  Buddhists. 
Now  the  temples  of  Taouists  vie  with  tlui.sc  of 
the  Buddhists  in  this  respect. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  elTccts  of  Biuldh- 
ism  upon  the  Taouist  system  is  seen  in  the 
adoption  by  the  latter  of  a  trinity.  Budilhism 
had  images  in  ils  temples  represenling  Buddha, 
the  Law  and  the  Sangha.  though  at  a  later  day 
they  came  to  be  regarded  as  representing  Buddha 
past,  present  and  to  conn?.  At  length  there  ap- 
peared ill  ihe  TaouisI  temiilcsa  trinity  of  colos.sal 
imagi's,  represenling  Ihe  Perfect  Holv  One,  the 
Highest  Holy  One,  and  the  iJrcalcst  Holy  One. 
Monasteries  and  nunneries  were  unknown 
among  the  Taouists  until  after  the  introducliou 
of  Buddhism;  Hk;  doctrine  of  transmigration  was 
alsoderived  from  the  saniesource.  The  Buddh- 
ist notion  that  women  dislinguished  for  viilue 
and  character  shall  be  nnvarih'd  at  the  next  birth 
by  being  born  as  men,  was  .also  adopted  by  Taou- 
isls (sec  Prof.  Lcggc's  Ueligions,  etc.,  page  192). 

In  one  view  a  doctriiic  of  eschat<ilogy  seems 
out  of  place  in  Taouism,  since  il  maintains  that 
rewards  and  punishments  are  received  in  Ihe 
present  life.  For  example:  the  so-called 
"  Book  of  Rewards"  makes  punishments  con- 
sist almost  invariably  in  shorleinng  Ihe  period 
of  the  present  life;  immoilalily  is  spokcTi  of, 
but  il  is  somelhing  treated  as  of  little  account. 
Nevertheless,  in  e.ich  provincial  leiniilc  of  ihe 
Taouisls  may  he  seen  what  is  called  a  Chamber 
of  Horrors— a  Purgatory.  This,  doubtless,  is 
an  esoteric  conception,  and  is  borrowed  from 
Buddhism. 

The  ival  spirit  of  Taouist  siipcrslilion  is  seen 
in  the  wiilings  of  an  old  author  of  the  fourth 
century  A.n.  named  Ko  Hung.  He  says  that 
"  mount.ains  are  inhabited  by  evil  spirits  who 
are  luore  or  less  powerful,  according  to  llu'  size 
of  the  mounlahi.  If  a  tnivcllcr  has  no  protec- 
tion he  will  fall  into  some  calamity.  ll(>  will 
sec  trees  mov<'  though  not  by  the  wind,  and 
stones  will  fall  from  impemling  rocks  witho'it 
any  aiiparent  cau.se;  he  will  hv  attacked  by 
sickness  or  pietced  by  tlau'iis.  etc."  A  ndrror 
should  be  carried,  since  the  mischievous  elves 
are  afraid  to  a])proach  him  thus  e(iuip|)cd,  lest 
their  true  characlei-  should  be  discovered. 

Taouism  has  experienced  great  vicissitudes. 
During  the  resign  of  the  cmiicror  Whan,  147- 
105  A  I).,  great  favor  was  shown  to  this  system, 
and  the  custom  of  olTcring  imiicrial  sacrifices  to 
Laot/.e  itt  Kocheen,  his  birthplace,  was  begun. 
-Many  attempts  were  made  to  save  life  by 
charms,  and  in  order  1  >  in<'rcase  their  power, 
legends  borrowed  from  Buddhism  were  as- 
signed to  Laol/.e.  Among  other  things  it  was 
claimed  that  after  he  left  the  Hankow  Pass  he 
spent  three  nights  under  a  mulberry  tree  under 
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tcmpfiilioii  of  the  Evil  One;  lovely  women, also, 
were  liin  tcni])ti'rs. 

Tlic  svslein  iij^nin  sunk  into  neglect  in  the 
reign  of  Tiiikecn,  r»()i)  5X3  a.d.  Orders  vero 
issued  iigiiinsl  both  Tiiouist  and  IJiiddhist  nion- 
iislerics,  iind  no  (h.ctiine  could  be  liiughl  hut 
f 'onfuciilidsni.  Again,  under  the  Wei  dynnsly, 
IJuddliisni  and  Taouism  were;  rcinsialcd.  In 
the  reign  of  Tai  W'ute  there  was  a  return  to  the 
notion  of  an  elixir  of  life,  and  the  ein|ieror  he- 
caine  a  Taouist  In  this  reign  Hiiddhist  as- 
ceticism hegan  to  he  copied  hy  'I'aouists.  'I'Ik; 
eniiieror  'I'ai  Ho,  ITT-rjOO  a. l).  "built  temples  and 
wioiiasteries  for  this  sect. 

The  emperor  Woo,  tidti-h'^H  a. i).,  abolished 
Uuddliism  and  Taouism  because  their  jealousies 
anil  slril'cs  created  disturbance,  but  Teing, 
ri8(l-')91,  relDstated  the  two  religions  on  e(|ual 
grade.  I'lider  the  Tang  dynast\-  Taouism 
niraiii  held  for  a  century  the  ascciidencv  over 
IJiiddhiMn,  and  Laot/.e  was  canoni/.ccl.  In 
A  II,.  (J'.Ti-G'iT,  the  Taouists,  having  become 
insolent,  were  banished  to  the  inovinces  of 
(iuaiigtung  and  Quungsi,  l)\it  under  llwuy 
(  liaiig  tiny  were  reinstated  and  ISuddhism  was 
stigmatized  otlicially  as  a  foreign  religion.  I'n- 
(Um-  the  Sun.ir  dynasty,  !t60-9T(>,  Taouist  priests 
were  fortiiddcn  to  marry.  Ilweitsung  ordered 
the  Hiuidhist  |>riests  to  a<lopl  Taouist  names  for 
their  oiders  The  Jlanclin  dyiiastj',  following 
next  in  order,  persecuted  the  Taouists,  but 
.hiiglus  Kliau  promoted  them;  also  Kuhlai 
Khan,  in  the  Kith  centmy  A.l).  Ilimg  Che, 
NW-i.-)(M),  was  very  ho.siile.  The  iiresent 
.Manchu  dynasty  has  also  been  hostile,  and  has 
passed  various  edicts  against  Taouist  jugglery. 

'I'he  .sicrcd  book  of  Taoui.sm,  known  as  the 
"  liook  of  l{ewards,"inculcatesethics  which  are 
on  tlie  whole  commendable.  The  precepts  an; 
generally  in  negative  form,  but  twtwithstanding 
the  morality  of  the  "Hook  of  Rewards,"  the 
moral  grade  of  modern  Taouism  is  e.xtremely 
low. 

Among  the  virtual  deities  iit  the  iiresent  time 
iire  lirst  of  all,  Laot/e,  who  is  supremely  rever- 
enced. I5ul  a  goil  of  iirovidence  having  gen- 
eral charge  of  human  alTinrs  is  found  to  be 
necessary,  anil  accordingly  Ynnwang  Shangti, 
or  the  Precious  Imperial  (ioil,  i.s  assigned  to 
that  place.  The  constellation  of  the  Great 
Hear  is  also  worshipped  as  a  representative  of 
the  sidereal  powers,  also  various  forces  of  na- 
ture, as  the  Mother  of  liiglitiiing,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Sea,  the  Lord  of  the  Tides,  etc.  The 
dragon  is  a  great  object  of  worship  with  Taou- 
ists. His  images  are  everywhere;  serpents  are 
his  living  representatives.  Even  Li  Hung 
Chang,  great  statesman  as  he  is,  worshipped  a 
serpent  which  crept  into  a  temple  in  Tienisin  in 
time  of  a  Hood  in  1874.  Chang  Chun,  a  disem- 
bodied sage  of  the  past,  is  now  woishi|)ped  as  a 
god  of  literature;  a  great  hero  of  llie  iiast  is 
wori-hiiiped  as  the  god  of  war,  luiil  a  third 
deitv  is  the  god  of  mediiinc.  But  ■  Uogcl'ier 
the 'most  popidar  is  Tsaichin,  u.  gi.dif'v  ■allh. 
Every  stori!  and  sho|)  has  a  lii;  i\\U\r  foi  'lurn- 
ing  incense  to  him.  Tins  mi.cj  ihe  avenge 
ChiMaman  lietterth'.n  the  transcendentalisni  of 
Laot/.e.  or  the  lofty  ethics  of  Confiicin.  or  ihe 
nirvana  of  Unddhism.  The  boasted  niiilions  of 
IJuddhists  ill  China  all  lielieve  supremely  in 
Tsaichin. 

The  jxilytheism  of  Chinii  is  still  further 
raiidfied  under  the  inthienee  of  Taouism.  em- 
bracing gods  of  the  .sen,  of   the   village,  of  the 
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hearth,  of  the  kitchen,  ami  demigods  to  repre- 
.sent  all  virtues;  in  other  words,  deitied  men, 
heroes,  .scholars,  etc. 

A  reniarkiible  intluence  has  been  produced 
by  the.so  superstitions  upon  the  Huddhism  of 
China,  as  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  Hinldhist 
temjiles  are  full  of  the  same  images  id'  ideals, 
of  virtues,  and  of  heroic  men.  In  the  great 
Hinldhist  temple  of  llonan  in  Canton  there  are 
hundreds  of  full-sized  figures  of  deified  men. 

THpilVIIH,  oneof  Ihe  Gilbert  Islands  (q.v.); 
mi.ssion  stulion  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical 
Association;  'J  native  imslors,  174  church-mem- 
bers. 

TurNiiN,  a  city  of  Southern  Asia  Minor,  20 
miles  from  Mersine.  The  birthplace  of  tlie 
Apostle  Paul.  Population,  Turks,  Armenians, 
and  Nusairiyeh.  Mission  out-slation  of  the 
A.  H.  C.  F.  ^I.  worked  from  Adana.  Occupied 
also  by  Ihe  Heformed  Presbyterian  ((;ovenaiiter) 
Church,  U.  S.  A.,  for  its  work  among  the  Nu- 
.sairij'ch.  A  movement  was  started  in  1S8!)  for 
establishing  an  institute  called  St  Paul's  Insti- 
tute, which  should  combine  several  departments 
of  eviiiigelisiic  and  educational  work.  The 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  due  to  llie  great 
heal  ill  summer  and  the  previihnee  of  malaria, 
together  with  the  difliculty  of  securing  the  neces- 
saiy  ]>ermits  from  the  Turkish  Govermneiit, 
have,  however,  so  far  delayed  the  accoinplish- 
mi'iit  of  the  phiii. 

Ttirliir,  o)-  Ttiliir,  is  a  name  which  ha.s 
been  loosely  appli<'d  to  the  inhabilaiits  of  Cen- 
tval  Asia,  and  does  not  carry  with  it  any  ethno- 
logical or  political  signilicance.  The  various 
races  wliicli  inhabit  Central  Asia  belong  to  the 
Aryan  and  Turanian  races — the  former  ju'e- 
doininating  in  the  7'iissiaii  provinces,  the  hitt(;r 
more  numerous  towards  the  contines  of  China. 
In  the  Russian  E:  ii'ire  there  are  three  large 
groups: 

(1)  'I'hose  in  European  Russia  and  Poland. 
These  are:  The  Kazan  Tartars,  who  speak  a 
l>ure  Turkish  dialect,  and  aic  followers  of  Mo- 
liammed;  the  Astrakhan  Tartars:  and  Ihe  Cri- 
mean, or  Nogai.  who  are  perhaps  llie  best  type 
of  the  Tartar  race. 

('Ji  Those  iiiliabiting  the  Caucasus:  The  no- 
mad >  >i'ogai;  Ihe  Karatschi;  the  Jlountain  Tar- 
tar.--, who  are  of  very  mixid  origin,  and  jtracli- 
cally  ci'Msist  of  trities  who  are  not  included  in 
any  other  classificaiion. 

(8)  'I'he  Siberian  Tartars,  who  are  mixed  with 
P'innish  blood,  and  are  the  most  dillicult  to 
classify.  Some  of  them  have  been  named  as 
follows:  liaraba  Tartars,  who  live  in  Tobolsk; 
the  Tcholyin,  on  the  Tilioh  m  Uiver,  who  lire- 
sent  many  .Mongolian  chaiaeteri.>-;irs:  the  Allai- 
Teleules,  and  numerous  other  tribes. 

In  Turk  sian  the  intermixture  of  the  Mongol 
and  the  T.irki^h  races  is  so  indiscrimiiuile  and 
complete  It'll  it  is  perhaps  conviniriil  In  iles- 
ignat(!  t'je  ;i.ioi;.s  tribes  by  this  piovjsioiial 
term  uilii  i.  ''ler  research  will  enable  correct 
.-ubdivi  .ion;  i  Ine  races  to  he  determined. 
^See  A>     .gol. ) 

Till  ■iiiiiiIh,  formerly  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
is  a  15  iiish  colony  of  Australasia,  includingthe 
islaiu'  of  that  name,  and  several  smaller  ones 
lyi'  g,  for  the  most  part,  iu  Ha.ss  Strait.  Area, 
S  ,'ilo  si|uari' miles.  The  estimated  population 
(iHH9)  is  ],'il,47t).  composed  of  Tasmaniaiis, 
English,  Australasians,  (  hinese,  ami  (Jermaiis. 
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The  island  is  tmveiscd  by  mountain  riinges 
■will)  fertile  valleys.  The  olinnite  is  niiUi,  and 
not  siilijict  to  extremes.  It  was  made  a  penal 
settlement  in  18tl4,  l)iu  transiKiiIatiiin  of  eiinii- 
nals  eeased  in  18");}.  The  aborigines  are  en- 
tirely extinet.  llobart,  the  caiiital,  had  a  poitii- 
lalioii  of  ai,118  in  1881,  and  J.,auueeston  had 
i:,T.VJ. 

The  people  are  now  nominally  Christ ian,  the 
majority  l)elonginjj  to  the  Chureli  of  England, 
the  remainder  benig  Roman  Catholics,  \Ve.s- 
leyan  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  otiiers. 

"The  S.  P.  G.  has  1  mi-ssionary.  'l"he  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Mis,si<)nary  Society  have  603 
churches  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania  together. 

Tu-lliil^,  a  prefectural  city  in  Sliansi,  China, 
is  occupied  by  the  (!.  I.  M.  (1880);  3  mission- 
aries and  assistant  missionaries. 

Ttlllll^,  a  town  in  Bechuanaland,  South 
African  l{e|)ublic,  near  a  branch  of  the  Orange 
River.  Mission  station  of  the  L.  M.  S.  (18U8); 
1  missionary,  5  outslations,  8  native  preachers, 
391  t'hureh-members. 

Tavo}',  a  town  in  Lower  Rnrnui,  Imlia,  on 
the  Tavoy  River.  HO  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
town  lies  low,  and  its  northwestern  and  southern 
portions  are  flooded  at  high  tide,  and  swampj- 
during  the  rains.  It  is  laid  c)ut  in  straight  streets, 
and  the  houses  are  generally  built  of  limber  (u' 
bamboo,  thatched  with  palm-leaves.  Itstiade 
is  of  little  importance.  Population,  i;i,!iT!J, 
Moslems,  Hindus,  ('hristians.  It  is  the  pl»c(! 
■where  the  Karen  Mission  of  the  A.  R.  M.  U. 
was  conunenced  in  18"J8.  In  the  Rurman  de- 
partment there  are  now  1  nussionary  and  wife, 
1  church,  1")  church-nuMubers,  1  Sunday-school, 
1  school,  75  scholars;  Ivaren  work.  1  missionary 
and  wife,  IT  out-stations,  14  native  preachers, 
17  self-supporting  churches,  984  church-mem- 
bers, 3  Sunday  schools,  14  day-schools,  440 
scholars 

Taylor,  Ui<<>lio|>  William:  ^i'ir-!4ii|i- 
porlinK  iniwf>i<»ii  W<»rk.— William  Taylor 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Lulled  Slates  who  in  about  18.")0 
commenced  a  work  which  has  idc^ntitied  his 
name  with  missions  in  many  countries.  At 
first  a  tireet-preaeher  in  San  P^ancisco,  Cal., 
he  afterwards  vLsited  other  countries,  and  be- 
came impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  existing 
system  of  nussionary  societies  was  not  tlie  best. 
I'liat  mis.sions  should  be  .self-supporting,  ami  in 
a  sense  indigenous  to  the  soil,  ile  Inis  worked 
in  India,  South  America  and  Africa,  with  good 
results  in  eacli  country,  but  at  present  his  labors 
are  chiefly  contin(Hl  to  Africa.  He  is  now  Mis- 
sionary Risliop  of  the  M.  E.  Church  (North)  for 
Africa,  where  he  remains  mo.st  of  tlie  time.  In 
bis  absence  he  is  represented  in  Mew  Ycn-k 
City  by  a  few  non-salaried  men  and  women, 
who  administer  the  homo  business,  take  entire 
charge  of  the  South  American  work,  and  of  the 
African  work,  so  far  as  to  respond  to  Bishop 
Taylor's  calls  for  men  and  ecpiipments. 

His  custom  is  to  go  in  advance  of  his  mission- 
aries, select  a  locality,  open  the  w.ay  and  station 
the  men,  and  then  consiiler  himself  responsible 
for  nothing  additional.  There  is  also  a  'I'ran.sit 
and  Ruilding  ^^u)d  Society  of  Rishop  Tay- 
lor's Self-Snpporting  Missions  which  pays  the 
transportation  fares  of  accepted  candidates 
(where  they  are  unable  to  bear  their  own  ex- 
penses) from  New  York  to  the  mission  fields, 


witli  Mich  outfit  1  '.  is  deemed  necessary  to  start 
the  mission,  but  assumes  no  further  obligation. 

Nor  dill  s  the  Society  deem  itself  juslitied  in 
paying  the  outgoing  expen.ses  entlri',  where 
less  than  five  years'  .si'rviee  is  rendered. 

All  applications  must  be  accompanied  by 
t<'stimonials  from  the  pastor  and  presiding 
elder  as  to  religious  character  and  general  lii- 
ness  for  the  work.  A  certirtcate  as  to  health 
from  a  reliable  physician,  and  a  statement  from 
a  principal,  professor,  or  other  intelligent  per- 
son, as  to  education,  are  reijuired. 

in  South  America  three  kinds  of  laborers 
are  in  demand;  1.  AV'ell-ciualitied  teachers 
(graduates);  tho.se  who  Inive  had  some  experi- 
ence in  teaching  being  preferred.  Some  tirst- 
cla.ss  music-teachers  required.  3.  Preachers 
and  tcacliers — men  who  can  leach  through  the 
week  and  do  evangelistic  work  on  the  Sabbath. 
3.  ^Missionaries  pure  and  simple,  who  will  de- 
vote their  entire  time  to  soul-.saving.  The  same 
literary  (pialilications  are  re(iuir(Hl  for  each  class. 
Roth  married  and  single  men  can  be  employed 
in  each  of  these  dei)arlinenls,  and  all  will  be 
exi)ected  to  labor  in  .Sunday-schools  and  g().^pel- 
meetings. 

The  (lualitications  necessary  are  good  health, 
souiitl  numl,  holiness  of  heart  ami  life,  entire 
consecration  to  the  .self-snppcn'ting  W(uk,  will- 
ingness to  live  among  the  people,  fare  as  they 
fare,  and.  if  need  be,  die  among  them. 

As  appears  by  the  report,  dated  March,  1888, 
within  tliree  years  .about  100  missionaries  h.ive 
been  secureil  and  sent  to  the  field;  and  from 
February  .'ith.  1880,  to  March  24th,  1888,  there 
was  ex|H'nded  for  tnuisit,  outfits,  furnishings, 
Congo  steamer  (110,301),  Santiago  College 
building  mortgage  (f  40,000),  etc.,  tlie  total  suin 
of  1109,000. 

The  great  departments  of  the  work  are: 
Educational,  Industrial,  and  Eviuigclical,  and 
of  early  .self-sustenta.tion;  later,  absoluli:  self- 
support,  and  then  self-propagation, — founding 
new  missions  without  helii  from  home. 

Work  ill  South  Ainci'iva,  —  Ciiii,i. 
Concepcion. — Here  there  are  (1888)  two  schools 
and  a  church  organization.  On  a  large  lot 
fronting  the  best  street  in  the  city  has  been 
erected  a  building  (90  l)y  3.5)  for  the  l)oys' 
school. 

Santiago. — A  large  and  magnificent  school 
building  is  located  here  on  one  of  the  best 
streets.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any- 
where in  the  United  States  a  school  structure 
with  better  appointments.  It  is  three  stories  in 
lieight,  having  about  100  rooms,  besides  a  large 
gymna.siuin  detached  from  the  main  building. 

Co(pMnd)().— 'I'his  station  is  the  oUh'st  and 
perhaps  the  most  flourishing  of  their  stations. 
There  is  here  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church- 
building,  a  parsonage,  a  cliurch  organization, 
and  school-biuldings  for  both  boys  and  girls, — 
instruction  given  sep.irately, — aiid  all  in  pros- 
perous condition. 

I(liii(iue. — This  place  is  the  chief  city  taken 
by  Chili  from  Peru  as  a  war  indemnii y,  and 
the  transfer  has  proved  a  benefit.  The  mii"ral 
products  are  reported  to  Ik;  inexhaustible.  A 
lot  has  been  purchased  on  the  corner  of  two 
l)rincipal  streets.  On  this  a  building  has  been 
erected  containing  two  apartments  for  schools, 
for  boys  and  girls  respectively.  There  is  also  a 
commodious  parsonage,  a  neat  chapel-room, 
ami  a  revived  organization  of  a  Methodist  Epi.s- 
copal  church. 
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Pkiu'.— Ctilliio,  till'  most  iiorllicni  station  in 
South  AiiuTic;!,  is  tlic  chief  st'iii>ort,  town  of 
I'cni,  only  scvni  miles  from  Liinii,  tlie  capital. 
Uomaiiisiii  is  dominant  here,  and  the  country 
is  in  almost  eveiy  respect  more  Ihan  a  ceii- 
tuiy  liehind  the  ajje.  Callao  is  liic  only  place 
in  I'eiu  wlicn^  there  has  been  any  attempt  at 
nussionaiy  uoik.  Here  there  is  a  school  of  'Mi 
j)npils  and  religious  services  are  held. 

At  Colon  there  is  a  mission  house,  and  a 
Methodist  Kpiscojial  church  has lieeii  organized. 
(  Mher  preaching  jilaces  are  at  San  I'ahlo,  Taher- 
nilla.  and  Panama. 

Fioin  July,  1878,  to  July,  1880,  there  ciinic  to 
the  western'coast  of  South  America,  inider  the 
auspices  of  the  "Self-Supporting  Mi.ssion,"  2(J 
])reacliers,  IH  of  them  married;  Kmale  teachers, 
;iof  them  nnirried;  and4(i  female  teacher.s.  >lost 
of  the  wives  assisted  in  the  schools.  Of  the 
entire  luimhcr  27  are  still  in  tlie  field;  of  the  "0 
jircachers  li  n'lnain. 

In  BitA/.ii,  I  here  are  three  .stations — Para,  Per- 
namliueo,  and  .Manaos.  These  are  served  by  5 
)iersons.  There  is  at  I'ara  (.March,  1888)  a  church 
orgiiiM/.alion  with  a  memhership  of  '29.  The 
station  at  Manaos  has  just  been  opened. 

H'orh  ill  ^l//'/rf».— 'Within  three  years 
(preceding  March,  1H88)  aboiU  lOt)  missionaries 
have  been  .secured  and  .sent  into  the  field. 

M'i'sl  Count  S/dlioKK. — It  was  understood  from 
the  begiiniing  that  the  ud.ssion  should  not  take 
boarding-scholars  or  open  school  work  regularly 
until  enough  food  could  be  ])rodueed  from  the 
soil  for  liicir  sustenance.  Hisliop  Taylor  ar- 
ranged for  building  14  houses  in  the  missions  on 
the'west  (  oast  this'year  (1888-i>),  for  chapel  anil 
.M'liool  puiposes. 

('iii'<(//it  lihrr  Dinirirt. — This  includes  the 
following  stations  :  Wisika  Station,  about  41) 
miles  u])  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Its  king, 
chiefs,  and  iieoi)le  received  a  ndssionary,  built 
biuiagood  native  house,  and  supported  him  for 
several  mouths.  Eubloky,  on  the  west  baidi. 
Yahky.  Tatckii,  on  the  east  bank.  Hcabo,  on 
the  west  bank,  has  iulccpialc  resources  of  sclf- 
supjiort.  liararobii,  on  tlw  east  liaidv.  (icrribo, 
west  bank,  has  a  nnssiou  lious(>.  Wallaky,  a 
larirc  town  of  the  (icrribo  tribe,  on  the  west 
bank.     Plebo      Hiuieky. 

At  eight  of  these  stations  lliere  art^  frame, 
weiUher  boarded.  shiMgle-roofed  houses,  the 
lloors  elevated  about  six  feet  above  tbe  ground, 
the  whole  set  on  |)illars  of  native  logs  from  tlu! 
forest.  In  all  these  jilaccs  schoolhouses  are 
being  built.  Each  station  is  in  a  tribe  distinct 
and  .-separate  from  every  other  tribe,  and  each 
river  town  represents  a  larger  population  far 
back  in  the  interior  of  the  wild  country. 

('apt'  P(tlintis  Dtntrkt. — Pinky  (across  Iloir- 
man  River  from  Cajie  Palmas)  is  the  be- 
ginningof  tlu'  Kroocoast  lineof  stations,  llen^ 
Miss  .^IcXea^s  .school-hou.M' is  crowded ;  besides 
teaching  during  the  week,  she  preaches  im  the 
Sabbath.  (Jaraway,  20  miles  iiorlhwesi  of  Cape 
Palmas.  Mere  enough  of  foo(l  is  produced  on 
the  farm  to  feed  two  or  three  stations.  Piipd- 
nini  Sea,  80  miles  northwest  of  Cape  Palmas,  has 
a  school  and  a  school-farm.  (Jrand  Ses.  Sas 
Town;  a  cliurch  orgaiuzed.  Nilfoo.  Nanini 
Kroo.  Settra  Kroo;  fiirming,  teaching,  and 
lireacliing  carried  on.  On  e.'ich  of  these  Kroo 
stations,  e.\cept  Pluky,  there  is  a  well-biult  mis- 
sion house.  Excepting  the  missionaries,  there 
is  not  a  Liberian  o\  foreigner  of  any  sort  in  any 
of  the  stations  named  onCavalla  Uivcr  or  Kroo 


coast.  Ebenezer,  west  side  of  the  Sinoe  TJiver, 
The  king  of  the  tribe  has  ])roclaiined  Sabbath 
as  Ciod's  Day.  and  ordered  his  people  not  to 
work  on  that  day,  but  to  go  to  church.  Jienson 
Hiver,  in  the  (iiand  Has.sa  country. 

At  -Mamby,  on  an  iidand  lake,  whidi  can  oidj- 
b(^  reached  by  a  jouiney  of  nniiiy  days' length 
by  steamer  and  lioal,  the  Erench  have  recog- 
nized and  registered  the  native  title  given  to  tlie 
mission  to  101)  acres  of  land.  While  |irofe.ssedly 
friendly,  the  French  have  limited  the  work  of 
the  mission  by  forbidding  the  givingof  instruc- 
tion in  any  language  .save  French. 

Kabiiulu,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Congo. 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  a  beautifid  landlocked 
harbor,  has  a  nu.ssion  which  has  been  .self-sup- 
porting from  the  Portuguese  patronage  of  the 
schools,  but  uu  luieipnite  corps  of  teachers  is 
needed. 

Doinbo,  180  miles  up  the  Coanza  River, — 
which  is  as  large  as  the  Hudson, — is  a  note<l  trad- 
ingcentreand  llie  head  of  stcaml)oat  navigation. 
Tlie  property  of  the  nussion  here  is  worth 
fr),00().  The  school -work  and  macliine-shop 
were  self  supporting  from  the  begiiniing. 

Fifty  one  miles  overlaiul  from  Dombo,  over 
hills  and  valleys,  rcai'hed  by  way  of  an  old 
caravan  trail,  lies  >;haiiguei)epo,  with  !f<>,000 
worth  of  mission  property.  Originall}'  intended 
to  be  a  receiving  station  for  new  missionaries, 
where  they  could  be  acclimatized,  it  has  be- 
come specially  ii  training-.school  for  luitivo 
agency.  There  is  here  an  orgaiuzed  Methodist 
Eiiiscopal  chinch.  A  great  variety  of  work  is 
carried  on  by  converts.  This  .station  yields 
ample  sustentatiou  for  all  these  workers,  and  is 
conlimnilly  making  iin])rovemeiit.s,  which  are 
paid  for  from  their  protils. 

Pongo  Andongo  is  reached  bv  a  march  of  38 
miles  easterly.  It  is  wedged  in  between  stu- 
pendous mountains.  There  is  a  large  adobe 
house  here,  iiuluding  chapel  and  store  room, 
nearly  an  acre  of  ground  with  fruit-bearing 
trees  in  llic  town,  and  a  good  farm  of  about  30t) 
neresa  mih'  out— all  worth  about  !?4,t)(l().  Pongo 
Aiulougo  has  passed  the  liiu-of  self-snp]U)rt,and 
is  making  money  to  open  new  stations  in  the 
regions  beyond. 

Maliuigc,  a  town  of  about  2,000,  and  noted 
for  its  merchandise,  is02nules  from  Pongo  An- 
d(aigo.  Here  is  a  mi.ssion  store;  school-work 
and  ])reaching  are  sustained.  The  property 
here  is  worth  about  ^G,000,  and  the  big  farm 
pays,  and  two  ])it  saws,  run  b^-  Uww  natives, 
turned  out  .^^TKH)  worth  of  lumber  last  year, 
which  sells  for  cash  at  the  saw-pits.  A  two- 
story  niissiiMi  house  has  lately  bei  ii  completed. 

Luluaburg,  in  the  Hashalanga  country,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Pogge  Mild  Eicut.  Weismann  in 
1883,  is  rea<he(l  i)y  a  journey  of  a  "thousand 
miles"  lowiud  the  noitheast.  Here  Dr.  Sinn- 
mers  founded  a  station,  t)uilt  a  couple  of 
houses,  and  was  nuiking  good  progress  when, 
worn  out  by  disease,  he  died. 

Lueba.  at  the  junction  of  theLuUm  and  Kus- 
sai  rivers. 

Kimpopo,  near  the  northeast  angle  of  Stanley 
Pool,  was  opened  in  188(i  as  a  way-station  on 
the  line  of  transportation  to  the  coinitrics  of  the 
EpjU'r  Kassai.  Here  was  dug  an  irrigating 
ditch  a  mile  long,  drawing  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  from  a  mountain  creek,  and  the  mission 
faun  of  10  acres  supplies  jdenty  of  food,  and  is 
a  source  of  revenue. 

South  .Manyanga  is  100  miles  from  Leopold- 
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vllle  and  MatacH  is  230  miles  distant  on  the 
Lower  Congo.  A  luuncli  of  tiirt'L'  or  four  tons 
burden  is  usfd  in  Iravcrsinf;  tlie  b8  miles  from 
this  station  to  Isangda,  whieii  has  l)een  a  station 
for  over  two  years,  with  good  native  houses  built 
by  the  mission. 

Vivi,  55  miles  distant,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifid  stations  on  the  Congo,  and  will  .soon 
be  self-supporting,  as  the  soil  is  ferlile  and 
game  is  i)lcnty.  Tlie  mission  raises  iive-stoeli, 
in  addition  lo  vegetables  and  friuts. 

Uanana  is  reached  by  steamer  100  miles  down 
the  Congo,  and  is  wiiliin  one  hour  and  ii  half, 
by  oars,  of  the  station  at  Xatombe.  Here  tliere 
is  a  sclioolhouse  2^X^-1  ft.,  witli  20  scholars; 
also  a  fruit  orcliaril. 

Two  years  ago  were  started,  between  Vivi 
and  Isangila,  tliree  stations, — Vumiomby  Vivi, 
Sadi  Kabiinza,  and  Malamba,— wliere  jiretty 
good  bouses  were  built.  The  aim  this  year  has 
been  to  supply  the  guaniiilees  for  self-support. 
Besides  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  most  reliable 
resource  for  the  new  Liberiau  stations  in  market- 
able values  is  collee. 

Provision  lias  been  made  to  supply  the  stations 
witii  ploughsand  oxen,  and  collee  scions,  which 
after  tive  years  will  produce  two  crops  annually 
in  Lil)eria  for  fifty  years 

The  Steamer. — -A  steamer  is  needed  on  the 
Lower  Congo  much  more  than  upon  the  L'i)per. 
With  it  on  the  Lower  Congo,  and  a  steel  boat  on 
the  middle  pas.sage.  lo  carry  freiglits  from  Isan- 
gila to  Manyanga.  the  mission  will  have  an 
advantage  in  the  freight  business  to  tlie  upper 
countries,  and  it  will  cut  e,\pen.ses  down  more 
than  one-lialf  of  the  present  rate,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  do  work  for  otlier  missions  as  well. 
Except  in  leadership  and  snperintendeuey,  all 
this  heavy  work  will  be  done  b^'  natives,  whom 
the  missionaries  wish  to  employ  and  train  to 
habits  of  industry,  as  that  is  part  of  their  mission 
plan. 

From  March  25th,  1888,  to  October  31st,  1889, 
there  was  expended  ^71,219.38. 

Taylor,  Horace  S.,  b.  West  Ilartland, 
Conn.,  U.  S.  A.,  October  31st,  1814;  received 
his  collegiate  and  theological  education  at 
Western  Reserve  College  18-44;  ordained  .Milan, 
Ohio;  sailed  -Alay  0th  the  same  year  under  the 
A  H.  C.  F.  M.  for  the  Aladura  MLssion;  sta- 
tioned tirst  at  Tirupuvanum,  removed  in  1850 
to  .Maudaiiasalai,  which  he  occupied  till  his 
death,  except  during  a  vi.sit  to  the  United 
States  1^05-7.  Letters  from  lii^  associates  lihow 
how  he  was  esteemed.  3Ir.  Capron  .says: 
"  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Tracy,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor was  our  oldest  missioniuy.  He' was  active, 
laborious,  and  successful.  No  other  member 
oF  our  mission  bad  the  privilege  of  gathering. so 
many  congregations  and  receiving  so  many 
converts  to  the  church.  He  lived  near  to 
Christ  by  prayer  and  tiic  stiidy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures." Mr.  i{endall  says:  "  Mr.  Taylor  leaves 
beliind  a  very  i)recioiis  memory.  His  heart 
was  full  of  love  for  his  Master  and  for  his 
work.  Me  hnd  a  kind,  loving  word  for  all, 
boih  Christians  and  liealhi'ii.  I  never  knew 
him  to  be  <lis(oiiraged  in  all  these  twenty-tive 
years.  Diniiig  my  eighteen  years  in  ^ladnra 
I  received  nearlv  a  hundred  notes  from  him 
every  year,  and  f  never  received  one  in  which 
he  showed  the  least  depression  or  the  slightest 
indication  of  iliscouiagement.  He  was  remark- 
ably active  in  luiud  and  labors,  ever  planning 


to  advance  Christ's  cause  among  the  peo|)le. 
In  the  Mandapa.stilai  station  he  gathered  from 
the  heathen  into  Christian  congregations  about 
1,800  soids,  of  whom  nearly  3(M)  are  conuniini- 
cants,  and  he  organized  nine  village  churches." 
Mr.  Taylor  had  been  declining  in  health  for 
some  time;  luid  though  h(!  went  to  .Madura  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  inLsslon,  he 
was  not  able  to  leave  his  room.  He  visited  the 
.sanitarium  on  the  liills,  but  failed  rapidly,  and 
died  February  3d,  1871. 

T<>lit>rniiNM  Vernioii.— The  Tehernn.sf 
belongs  to  the  Finn  branch  of  the  I'ral-Allait 
fannly  of  languages,  and  is  spoken  by  a  tribe 
on  the  \'olga  and  Kama,  in  the  governments  of 
Kazan  and  Sind)ersk.  I)uring  the  reign  of  the 
em|)eror.  Alexander  I.  the  IJiissian  Hi'ole  So. 
eiety  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1820  tlieXew 
Testament  in  the  Teherniiss  language,  iiniler 
the  care  of  the  archbishop  of  Kazan.  Siiu-e  the 
dissolution  of  the  Uussian  Bible  Society  nothing 
further  has  been  done  for  this  people. 

(Specimen  verse.    John  3  :  10.) 

Tentrd  npauiant  lOjia  caH4a.inKaMi, 
niiiid  (iKi  \mh  9pra%aM:b.  nymi^  caKait 
BiiflBbnia  uibi4ajaB'B  tfu»re-flnt,  a  itjewe 
Bap^  myHanu^Jia  Kypym  uy<jKa. 

TcliiivaHll  Version.— The  Tchuvash  be- 
longs to  the  Turki  branch  of  ihe  Ural-Altaic 
family  of  languages,  and  is  spoken  by  a  tribe  o( 
670,000,  partially  Christianized  and  living  in 
the  mountains  of  Kazan,  Nijni-Novogorod,  and 
Orenburg.  In  1820  the  Uussian  Bible  Society 
published  at  St.  Petersburg  an  edition  of  th« 
four  Gospels,  which  were  translated  l)y  a  com- 
mittee at  Sinibersk.  When  the  Uussian  BibU 
Society  was  dissolved  the  work  of  translation 
came  to  an  end.  Of  late  the  Briti.sh  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  has  engaged  Prof.  .Tacoblitf, 
the  government  inspector  of  the  Tchuvash 
schools  in  and  around  Simbersk,  to  prepare  a 
translation  into  the  Tchuvash  dialect. 
(Specimen  ver,\e.     John  3  :16.) 

Cnnsh  i6pd4pe  Topa  S^eiia,  uito  Caps! 
xy  ^Bujae  n^pb  cibpa^nunev  iuto6u  nopb 
HBflnflrrflHb  ob&  am  ntbAxapi,  a  dcpd4<¥% 
iyHiopbrti  6^fla3fl. 

Teheran  (Tehran),  the  capital  of  Persia,  is 
situated  in  lal it nde  35  40  north, longitude  51  25 
east.  It  is  a  walled  city,  with  narrow,  ill-i)aved 
streets,  though  here  and  there  Parisian  boule- 
vards and  European  houses  present  striking 
contrasts  lo  the  native  (|narlers.  The  water 
supply  is  good  and  abundant,  and  public  hatha 
are  numerous.  The  i>opiilation  of  210,000  con- 
sists of  Turks,  Persians,  and  Armeiuans,  and  a 
few  Jews  and  Parsis.  The  king's  college  is 
established  here,  with  250  students  who  receive 
a  liberal  education. 

Mission  station  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(North)  ,1872;  4  missionaries  and  wives  (1  medi- 
cal nussiouary),  4  female  missionaries  (1  medi- 
cal mi.ssionar.\'1,  2  out-.stations,  48  communi- 
canl.i,  3  day-schools,  120  pupils,  girls' boarding- 
school,  81  scholars,  boys'  school,  34  day  and  46 
boarding  scholars,  and  a  dispensary. 
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Tt>li<ii|filil,  a  cil\'  ill  tlie  provinrp  of  TIupcli, 
<'('Mtriil  ("liinii,  on  an  iitlluent  of  the  Yung-Is/, 
ItiviT.  Mission  station  of  tlic  Weslcyan  Mis- 
sionary Sotioly;  1  luissioniiry,  1  niitive  pastor, 
a  cliapcls.  H-i  fliiircli  members,  1  school,  1 
teaclier,  10  scliolars. 

Telaiitf,  a  town  in  Horneo,  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Kaiiajair  Uivcr,  norlii  of  Uaive. 
Mission  station  of  tliu  Hlienisli  ^Missionary  So- 
ciety; I  missionaiy,  1  native  helper,  40  cliurch- 
ineuibers,  14  scliool-children. 

Tclllolivrri,  a  port  on  the  Malabar  Const, 
^Madras,  India,  48  miles  north-norlliwest  of 
Ciilicut.  A  liealtliy  and  picturescpie  town  liuill 
upon  a  group  of  wooded  liills  running  down  to 
the  sea,  protected  by  a  natural  breakwater  of 
rock.  It  Inis  a  good  harlior  and  an  excellent 
trade.  Population,  26,410,  Hindus,  Moslems, 
Christians.  jMission  station  of  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary Society;  i!  mi.Hsioiniri(!s  ('J  nuirried),  37 
native  helpers,  a  uiit-stutioiis,  415  church-mem- 
bers. 

Tt'llitfliN,  a  race  occupying  a  section  of  the 
Madras  Presidoiu'j'.  ludia.  '  (See  India,  Madras, 

A.  U.  M.  U.,  C.  M.  S.,  etc.) 

Tfllltfll  Ifll»«!«lon.— Conducted  by  Rev.  C. 

B.  AVaiil.     Suiiporled  at  first  by  contribution.s, 
at  present  mainly  by  its  own  earnings. 

The  Telngu  .^lission  had  its  start  m  a  prayer- 
meeting  held  in  Goolburga,  a  railway  station 
about  ;!00  miles  from  Boinl)ay,  India,  in  Feb- 
ruary, WiQ.  'I'lie  great  famine  of  187C-7S  was 
just  over,  and  the  actual  work  of  the  mission 
l)egan  in  Marcli,  1870,  by  taking  from  a  fannne 
poorliouse,  which  had  been  kcjit  up  by  ])rivate 
cliarily  for  over  a  year,  5  boys,  and  girls,  who 
were  cared  for  by  Mr.  Davis,  a  Alelliodist  mis- 
sionary, at  his  house  in  Goolburga;  to  this 
niuubcr  were  .soon  arlded  14  waifs  from  a  fam- 
ini'  camp  at  Adoni,  and  2  from  Gooll)urga, 
niakini:  21  Telugii,  Kanarese,  and  Mohamme- 
<lan  clnldren.  Hy  the  1st  of  October,  1879,  180 
firphaiis  had  been  gatliered  at  Mr.  Davis's 
bouse,  tlie  bulk  of  the  care  of  all  these  little 
ones  falling  on  Mr.  Davis.  At  a  later  period 
Hev.  C.  B.  Ward,  of  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
p\U  in  cliarge  of  the  work,  which  is  not  now 
an  "Orphan  Home,"  but  a  Christian  colony  of 
50  adults  and  40  children. 

The  insurmountable  dilHcullies  in  the  way  of 
acilinring  any  land  under  the  ^lohammedan 
Government  lias  made  a  "  two-honse"  arrange- 
ment a  necessity — one  at  Secundenibad  for 
!Mrs.  Ward,  her  own  and  the  native  children; 
the  other  at  Dothan,  or  wherever  Mr.  Ward 
can  tiiid  employment  in  railioad  construction  or 
mining,  for  his  whole  field  force.  The  last  four 
years  have  lieen  thus  spent  In  camp  b^'  the 
greater  jiart  of  the  coloiij'. 

The  mission  has  lately  succeeded  in  renting 
about  2,000  acres  of  land;  its  migratory  life 
will  therefore  soou  cease,  and  llie  colonj'  will 
become  the  basis  of  supjilj-  for  evangelistic 
workers  in  all  the  region  around. 

The  mission  has  from  the  first  been  conduct- 
ed on  the  "faitli"  jiriiu'lple,  contributions 
towards  its  suiiport  never  having  been  solicited; 
it  is  now  in  large  measure  self-supportinir,  one 
half  of  the  $!!.5,(I00  which  Imve  Iieen  expended 
during  its  ten  years  of  existence  having  tieen 
earned  by  the  mission.  For  the  last  four  years 
the  earuuigs  have  far  exceeded  the  contribu- 
tions. 


Work  lias  been  begun  on  the  mission  village, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  vigorous  evangeli/.iug 
labors  may  be  entered  upon  from  this  centre. 

Teliiifii  Vfrnloii.— The  Telugu  b.'ongs 
to  th(,'  Dravidian  family  of  non-Aryan  lan- 
guages, and  is  spoken  in  Northern  Circars, 
Cuddapah,  Nellore,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  Hy- 
derabad or  Telingana.  A  translation  into  (he 
Telugu,  or  Telinga  as  it  is  also  called,  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  famous  missionary,  Benjamin 
Schultze,  which,  however,  was  never  published. 
Of  th(!  translation  undertaken  by  Sernmpore 
missionaries,  the  New  Testament  was  publishetl 
in  1818,  and  the  Pentateuch  in  1820. 

A  translation  known  as  the  Vkdyapatam  Ver- 
nioii,  commenced  by  the  Uev.  Augustus  Des- 
granges  of  the  hoiidon  3Fissioiiary  Society,  aid- 
ed by  Mr.  Anunderayer,  a  Telugu  Brahmin  of 
high  caste,  but  a  convert  to  Cliristianily,  and 
continued  by  the  Hevs.  ,1.  Gordon  and  Pritcliett 
of  the  London  JHssionary  Society,  was  pub- 
lished at  Madras,  1812-55.  The  'I'eiugu  Bible  is 
at  jiresent  undeigoing  ii  careful  revision  by  a 
revision  board  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Hev.  J)r.  .1.  Hay.  Of  the  revised  version,  thus 
far  the  Pentateuch,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
.Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations  have  been  puli- 
lislied.  In  the  mean  time  interim  editions  of 
the  Bible  made  up  of  revised  parts  and  portions 
of  the  old  version  are  printed  to  satisfy  the 
ueces.sary  demand. 

Portions  of  the  New  Testament  were  also 
published  with  English  and  Sanscrit. 

(Specimen  verse.     John  3  :  16.) 
oSifT'Xo't)— 0300(6     o&oJJ>    tyj^xSabooli 

Teniiic  Version.— The  Temne  belongs  to 
the  negro  group  of  African  languages,  and  is 
spoken  by  the  Temnes,  who  are  a  small  and 
destiliile  tribe  in  Quiah  Coiintr)',  in  the  neigh- 
liorhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  AVest  Africa.  'i'he 
Uev.  C.  F.  Scblcnker  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  translated  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  which  were  luiblished  liy  llie 
Biitish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  18(17.  In 
I860  the  same  society  published  tlie  Psalms  iit 
Stuttgart,  prepareil  by  the  .same  translator.  In 
1888  the  same  society  published  the  Book  of 
E.xodus,  translated  by  the  Hev.  J  Markah  and 
J.  A.  All(!y  of  Port  'Lokkoli.  The  latter  also 
read  the  proof. 

{Specimen  verse.    John.  3  :  16.) 

inia  yt  K'iru  g  pot  Igltjr  ara-ru,  Za  q  loni  Ow'd«- 
VqIi  i  horn  gho  >3n,  ^dma  vfini  6  lo'ini,  gwi  Unt-iot 
t  tit  dinitts  tire  Mtna  a  *olo  a-iiisqr»  alaidna. 

Trinple,  Daniel,  b.  Decemlier  23d,  1789, 
at  Heading,  Mass  ,  U.  S.  A.  The  iieiusal  of  Dr. 
Buchanan's  "  Christian  Heseanlus  in  India" 
at  his  conversion  led  him  to  the  decision  to  be- 
come a  mi.ssionary  to  the  heathen.  Ik  .studied 
at  Phillips  Acndemy,  Andover;  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege; and  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
While  iu  the  seminar}'  he  offered  liimself  to  the 
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A.  H.  C.  V.  M.,  1111(1  VHs  upjioiiilcd  a  mission- 
ary to  Palcsiiiii'.     AfliT  s])L'ii(liiii;  a  yvnr  in  tlic 
service  of  llie   lioiird,  lie  was  ordained  ()('l()l)er 
lid,    IH'21,    and    embarked    January    2 
reaelnnif    .Malta    Kebiiiary   22(1.     Her 
niained    lill     lH:t:t,  the    polilieal    eo'  ,l 

Turkey  and   Syria  renderini;   it    '  a 

missionary  family  lositlle  there  .iired 

hooks  and  tracts  for  eirculalion  iieece, 

and  Turkey,  which  were   piiiii  le  press 

he  took  with  liiiii,  widely  disin.  ,  and  well 

received.  In  182B,  by  invitation  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee,  he  visited  the  United  States, 
and  engaged  in  an  agency  for  the  Hoard  till  his 
return  to  the  Kast.  He  embarked  for  .Malta 
January  IHtli,  1830,  taking  his  cliildr(!ii  with 
liim.  In  addition  to  the  superintendence  of  tin; 
l)ress,  he  had  during  almost  his  whole  residence 
liure  tw\)  services  on  the  Sabbath  in  Kiiglisli 
in  his  own  house,  a  Sabbath-school  which  he 
taught  himself,  and  also  a  lecture  Friday  evcn- 
ing".  In  183;i,  December  7th,  ho  left  .Malta  for 
Smyrna,  the  place  selected  liy  the  ("omiiiitlec! 
as  the  most  eligible  for  the  press.  From  1832, 
when  the  press  was  established  in  Alalta,  to  the 
time  of  its  removal,  were  issued  351), IHK)  vol- 
umes conlaining  21,000,000  jiages.  Nearly  the 
whole  liad  been  circulated,  aiul  additional  sup- 
lilies  of  some  of  the  works  were  urgently  de- 
miuuled.  The  arrival  at  Smyrna  of  a  vessel 
with  presses  and  printing  materials,  and  an  or- 
dained missionaiy,  created  great  opposition, 
and  Mr.  Temi)le  was  ordered  by  the  governor 
to  Uitwc  the  city  in  ten  days.  Hut  after  some 
correspondence  with  the  consul  \\w  storm 
passed  away.  The  Greek  Kcclesiastical  ('ommit- 
tee  broke  up  eight  schools,  conlaining  from  six 
to  eight  hundred  children, and  forbade  the  teach- 
ers to  remain  with  the  missionaries,  tlireatening 
them  with  imprisonment  or  banishment  if  they 
refused  to  obey.  In  ]8;!7  .Mr.  Temple  c(Uii- 
inenced  the  ptibiicatioiiof  a  mom  lily  magazine  in 
(Jreek,  "  The  Hepiisit()ry."of  ami.xcdeiiaracter, 
which  met  with  much  favor.  The  Greek  patri- 
arch forbade  all  his  subjects  to  read  any  of  the 
missionaries'  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Turkish,  Arabic.  Servian,  Bulgarian,  or  Sla- 
vonian (lialect.  During  this  year  the  plague,  of 
which  .Mrs.  Dwight  died  at  Constantinople, 
raged  with  terrific  violence  at  Smyrna.  In 
1839  the  famous  edict  known  as  the  "  Ilatti 
Sliorif'was  iiroinulgated  by  the  Sidtan,  plac- 
ing all  the  subjects  of  his  empire  on  an  cipial- 
ity.  An  imperial  order  also  was  issued  restor- 
ing the  Armenians  who  had  been  banished  for 
embracing  the  gospel.  During  the  visit  of  Drs. 
Anderson  and  Ilawes  to  the  mission  it  was 
decided  to  abandon  the  Gnn'k  dejiartment  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  This  made  it  necessary 
for  Mr.  Temple  to  leave  the  mi.ssionary  lield. 
lie  embarked  for  the  United  States  Juno  Ttli, 
1844.  He  preached  in  Concord,  N.  II.,  and  at 
Phelps,  N.  Y.,  Imt  resigned  liis  pastorate  on 
account  of  ill-health  December  27th,  1849.  A 
voyage  to  Chagres,  and  in  18.51  to  Liverpool, 
did  not  benelil  him,  and  he  rapidly  failed,  and 
died  August  0th,  1851.  Dr.  Goodell,  his  asso- 
ciate at  Smyrna,  in  his  funeral  sermon  thus 
spoke  of  him:  "His  study  of  the  Bible,  his 
familiarity  with  the  very  langiiag(!  of  the  Bible, 
the  copiousness  and  pertinency  of  his  prayers, 
the  perfect  case  with  which  he  would  intro- 
duce religious  conversation,  even  of  the  most 
per.sonal  kind,  and  the  truly  Christian  coiir- 
teousuess  of  his  manuer  under  tiie  contradic- 


tions of  cavillers,  were  nil  wonderful.  His  labors 
were  ble.sse(l  wherever  he  went,  and  soldiers  and 
sailors,  as  well  as  many  others,  look  up  to  him 
as  their  spiritual  father." 


TclllHII 

lirovince  of 


I,  a  seaiiort  of  ^lorocco  (((.v.).    The 
the  saiiK!   name  has  an  area  of  014 
ith  a  iiopulatioiiof  17,000.    M' 
tlie  Moith  African  Mission  (i 


Mi* 
.see 


.sipiarc  miles,  with  a  population  of  ' 
sioii  station  of  tlie  Moith  African 
article);  3  missioinirius. 

Tcir.piir,  a  town  of  Assam,  India,  on  the 
Brahiiiiiputra,  75  miles  above  Gauhati.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  plain  between  two  low  ranges 
of  hills,  upon  which  thehousesof  the  European 
residents  are  built.  It  is  an  important  se;it  of 
trade,  where  the  river  steamers  touch  to  tak(M)n 
board  tea,  and  to  leave  stores  of  various  kinds 
to  be  dislribute(l  among  the  neighboring  tea- 
gardens.  (){  late  years  the  chariicter  of  the 
liouscs  and  .sanitaiy  condition  of  the  tow  n  Imvo 
lieen  much  improved.  Poiinlalion,  2,010.  -Mis- 
sion station  S.  P.  (J.;  2  missionaries,  3  native 
helpers,  20  out-station.s,  207  school-children. 

Tliaha-BoNioii,  a  town  in  the  Orange 
Free  State,  Africa,  northeast  of  Hermon.  .Mis- 
sion station  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  Society 
(1837i;  1  ordained  inissioiiary,  1  female  mission- 
ary, 4()0  coinmunicants. 

Tliiltiiii  (Thatone),  a  town  in  Amherst  dis- 
trict, Tcnasserim  division,  liurma,  India.  Popu- 
lation, 3,218.  Now  a  place  of  little  importance, 
but  formerly  caiiital  of  an  independent  kiiig- 
doiii,  and  one  of  the  earliest  places  mentioned  in 
Talaing  history.  Tlu!  town  contains  several 
pagodas,  most  of  them  mutilated  and  in  ruins. 
Mission  station  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union;  1  female  ini.ssionaiy,  7  native 
helpers,  2tj  church  members,  1  .school,  32  schol- 
ars. 

Tliiiyt'tmj'o,  a  town  on  the  Irrawaddy 
River,  Burma,  25  miles  from  Prome.  In  the 
rains  the  place  looks  fresh  and  green. Init  dm  lug 
the  dry  season  it  presents  a  dreary  appearance. 
Climate  healthy,  but  excessively  hot.  Popu- 
lation. 8,370.  Uace  and  language,  Chinese. 
i{eligion,  siiirit-worship.  Social  condition  bar- 
banius.  Mission  .station  A.  B.  M.  U.  (1888); 
1  missionaiy  and  wife,  11  native  helpers,  3 
out-slations,  3  churches,  01  chiirch-ineinbers. 
S.  P.  G.  (1807);  1  native  missionary. 

TlilotNC  HeiKlitM,  a  town  in  the  northeast 
of  Orange  Free  State,  South  Africa,  on  the  Cale- 
don  River,  south  of  Ebenezcr.  ^Mission  station 
of  the  S.  P.  G.;  1  inis,sionary,  03  communicants. 

Tlioii^zv  (Tlioungzai),  a  town  in  ]?iirma, 
India,  on  the  Prome  and  Thongzai  Railroad, 
midway  between  tlielwojilaccs.  .Slission  station 
of  the  American  Bajitist  Missionary  Union 
(1855);  1  female  missionary,  12  iiitive  helper.s, 
7  out-stations,  2  churches,  307(hiircli  memliers, 
o  schools,  145  scholars.  (See  American  Baptist 
^Missionary  Union.) 

Tliiiriittoii,  A«n,  h.  Fitchbiirg,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A.,  (October  12th,  1787;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  1810,  Aiidover  Theological  Seminary 
1810;  embarked  as  a  mi.ssionary  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  AI.  October  23d,  1810,  w"ith  others,  who 
formed  the  first  band  of  inissiouaries  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  In  an  obituary  notice  in  the 
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"  llniMiliilu  l''ii('iiil"  il  Is  sillied:  "Asm  mission- 
nry  Mr.  'I'liiirsliui  cvir  liilionii  willi  yniil  use- 
I'liiiit'ss  iiikI  sikicss.  His  knowlcdiii'  of  liic 
imlivo  liin.iruiiuc  niiil  cliiiniclcr  was  iiiosi  tlioi- 
oilirli;  iiikI  lis  II  iiri'iicliir  lie  was  iniicli  bclnvcil 
In  till'  unlives  lliiwaiians.  In  llic  riiiiy  vtais 
of  llii'  ii'ission  his  lulioi-s  as  ii  Iriiiislalor  wi'ir 
iii'iluous  mil  siii'irssfiil."  Ill  an  aildii'ss  al  Ids 
I'liiiiiid.  Maiiii  12lli,  IWH,  .Mr.  Corwiii  said: 
"  Tills  day  is  jusi  one  inoiilli  Irss  than  IS  veins 
from  the  day  when  he  and  llie  still  miivIvIiilc 
(•oinpaiiion  of  his  enrlhly  liili;iiina.i;e  were  sia- 
tiolied  at  Kaihiil,  the  aneieiil  resiiU'liee  of  the 
Jlawaiiaii  Uiniis.  And  tlieie  for  more  lliaii  10 
years  he  eoiil  imied  to  reside  and  to  lalior  as  the 
lioiiored  paslor  of  a  lai!;e  and  very  important 
jiarish  He  was  the  insiruclor  for  ii  lime  of 
lioth  Kamehiiineha  II.  and  Kaiiiehaiiieha  111., 
and  his  iiilliicneeover  lliem,  espeeially  the  laller, 
was  j;real.  Mever  onee  leaviii;;'  the  islands  for 
4H  years,  he  was  liiiiiored  by  natives  and  I'or- 
(•iiriiers  alike  as  a  failhfiil,  palieiil,  persislenl 
worker.  Only  when  advalieed  a^ri'imd  repeated 
sllokesof  paralysis  had  rendered  him  iiieapalile 
of  M'lvieo  did  111' eoiiseiil  lo  resij^n  his  pastorale 
ill  Kailua.lhal  he  miirlil  spend  I  Jie  elosini;- years 
of  his  life  in  thiseitv."  lie  died  at  Honolulu 
Maieh  mil,  lyOM,  aged  81. 

'I'ilit'i'iilN,  a  town  in  Wcslern  Palestine, 
<iii  the  upper  eouiseof  llie  .Ionian  Hiver.  I'op- 
ulalioii,  U,(10(»,  .lews,  .Moslems,  and  Syrian 
t'hrisli.iiis.  Lani^iiiiiies,  Ariihie,  a.Iewish  jariroii, 
and  lleliri'w.  Mission  sialion  id'  the  Free  (hiinh 
of  Seolland  Jewish  Mission  (1SS4);  2  missionaries 
(1  married),  1  female  missionary,  7  native  lielp- 
eis,  1  oiitstation,  1  seliool,  (it)  scholars,  a  preach- 
ing places,  i!0  to  50  iivenige  utteudiiucu. 

Tilit'l,  one  of  the  possessions  of  China,  com- 
prising a  great  division  of  the  Chinese  I^miiiie, 
is  11  couiiliyof  which  very  lillle  is  delinili  ly 
known.  Surrounded  by  high  mountains,  il  has 
been  lo  ii  great  degree  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Tibet  is  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese 
name;  the  jieoide  themselves  call  it  the  "  land 
of  Hod."  The  Kwiiiilun  Mountains  bound  it 
on  the  north;  on  the  cast  are  the  Chinese  prov- 
inces of  S/chuen  anil  Yunnan;  A.ssain,  Biihtan, 
Nipal,  and  Uiirhwal  separate  il  from  ]iurma 
and  India  on  the  south;  whili^  on  the  west  its 
boundaries  are  not  sharply  delined  from  the 
territory  of  Kokonor.  Little  Tibet  doe.s  not 
proiierly  belong  to  Tibet,  though  it  is  claimed 
by  Chinese  geograplier.s.  The  greater  jiarl  of 
the  surface  consists  of  high  lablelaiiil  (elevation 
11,510  ft.),  divided  into  three  parts  by  mountain 
ranges:  tlio  valley  of  the  Indus  on  the  west, 
between  the  Hindu  Kiish  and  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains; llie  high  desert  land,  almost  uiiinhabitabli! 
and  wholly  unknown,  lying  between  the  Kwan- 
liin  and  Iliinalaya  i\Iountiiins;  and  the  basin  of 
the  Yaru-t.sangbu  on  the  east,  consisting  of  high 
ridges  and  deep  gorges,  mountains  and  valleys. 
Numerous  peaks  of  perpetually  snow-eappetl 
niounlain.s  are  here  found,  of  which  Mt.  Kailasti 
(20,000  ft.)  is  the  highest. 

The  principal  river,  the  Yaru-tsangbu.  drains 
the  whole  of  Southern  Tibet  between  the  first 
and  secoiui  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is 
supitosed  to  empty  into  the  }iraliina|)ulra, 
though  e.\plomtions  have  not  yet  been  extensive 
enough  to  decide  the  truth.  All  the  large  rivers 
of  Suutliuru  aud  Eastern  Asia  Hud  their  source 


in  Tiliel.  In  the  central  part  are  mimeious 
lakes.  The  elimiile  is  varied,  but  in  general  the 
air  is  pure  and  e.vcessively  dry.  Snow  iiiid  ice 
la~l  for  mosi  of  Ihe  year,  but  in  the  middle  of 
Mimiiier  Ihe  valleys,  even  between  the  snowy 
niounlains,  are  excessively  hot.  In  thesoiillieni 
|iart  inoisliire  and  vegetation  are  found,  aitd 
sheep,  Lioats,  and  yaks  are  raised. 

The  governmeiil  is  eondueted  by  two  high 
commissioners  appointed  al  I'eking,  but  these 
confer  wilh  and  are  guided  by  the  two  griiitd 
olliecrs  of  the  Tibetan  hierareliy,  the  Halai- 
i.ama  and  the  Teshu'l.ama:  the  former  is  know  n 
geiierallv  as  ihe  (iraiid  Lama.  The  power  is 
praelieiilly  in  Ihe  haiiils  of  ihe  iiriesis  or  lamas 
(see  Lainaism,  under  liiidilhisiii),  whose  iiiim- 
ber  is  so  great  as  lo  give  Tiliel  the  name  of  Ihe 
"  kingdom  of  piiesis."  Tlicsoiithein  froiilier 
is  .strongly  forlilied,  and  eommuiiiealinii  with 
the  slates  intervening  between  Tibet  and  India 
is  forbidden.  On  the  Chinese  rronlier  Ihe  same 
siriclni'ss  is  exercised,  for  the  policy  of  exclusion 
is  fostered  alike  by  the  Lamas  and  the  Chinese  — 
Ihe  one  because  they  wish  to  pieserve  their 
religious  supremacy  and  fat  olliees,  the  other 
lieeause  lliey  wish  lo  retain  their  political 
power,  faint  ihoiigh  il  be.  Jj'hassa,  Ihe  eapilal, 
lias  only  once  been  visili  d  by  an  l-;nglishman, — 
Mr.  .Manning,  in  IHl  1,  — and  ils  loeaiioii  has  liui 
reei'iillv  been  aiireed  upon  lo  lie  iipproximalelv 
ill  lal. ":.'!»  ;!!»  IT'  N.  and  long.  !»1  05  L.  I'l 
stands  in  a  feitile  plain,  at  an  allilude  of 
11.700  feet,  encircled  by  mountains.  Il  isnoled 
for  the  number  of  ils  monasleries,  bon/es  and 
lamas,  lillliy  sireels  and  mean  buildings.  The 
liopulalion  "is  estimated  at  from  10,000  I'o  SO.OIK), 
and  the  iioimlalion  of  the  whole  of  Tibel  is  es- 
timated by  Kussian  aiilhoriliis  at  (),()00,(KM). 
The  people  belong  lo  the  ^Mongol  race.  They 
are  not  so  highly  civilized  as  ihe  Chinese,  but 
are  more  so  than  the  .Mongols.  I'liysieally 
they  are  of  somewhiil  slender  Imild,  with  brown 
hair,  slightly  obliipie  eyes,  swarlliy,  and  beard- 
less. They'are  a  niilii-tempeied,  genial,  kind 
and  friendly  people,  and  intensely  religious.  In 
no  oilier  country  is  so  iniicli  deference  iiaid  to 
the  ju'iests;  the  projiorlion  of  believers  in  the 
religion  is  also  greater  than  in  most  countries. 
Their  religion  consists  of  two  kinds:  the  old 
original  religion  called  the  "Bon,"  of  which 
little  or  nothing  dctinite  is  known;  and  that 
form  of  IJiiddhism  called  Lainaism.  The  so- 
cial customs  of  the  peoi)le  ililVer  gicath-  from 
that  of  their  neighbors  on  the  east  anirsoulh, 
l)aiticiilarly  in  the  position  which  women  hold. 
Ilere  itolyandry  is  ihe  custom  instead  of  |iolyg- 
amy,  the  wife  being  usually  espoused  by 
brothers.  In  general  education  is  restricted  to 
the  priests,  bin  the  women,  who  conduct  most 
of  the  traflic,  learn  writing  and  arithmetic.  In 
.some  of  the  northern  iiroviuees  the  chieftain- 
ship is  held  by  the  women. 

The  language  of  Tibel  is  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit.  It  i.s  alphabetical,  and  reads  from 
left  to  right.  Thirty  consonants  are  recognized, 
with  four  additional  vowel  signs.  Their  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  many  of  tlieir  customs,  has 
been  influenced  to  a  great  degree  by  China. 

Missions  are  not  pernntted  in  Tibet.  In 
former  limes  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  made 
noble  cH'oris  to  enter  the  forbidden  land,  and 
was  for  a  time  successful.  In  1330  the 
apostle  of  Tartary,  Odoric  Forojuliensis, 
travelled  iu  Tibet  and  foimd  missiuuaries  al- 
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rcnily  in  tin;  city  of  I/lm^f>ll,  wli(»  Iiinl  uduc 
tliiTf,  ii  is  .sti|t|i<)>.('(l,  iiiily  ill  lilt!  pii'cciliiig 
(■(•iiiury.  Ill  llii'  ITili  ci'iiiuiy  a  iiiissloii  wiis 
('Diniia'uci'ii  Iroiii  liidiii,  iiiid  lliu  rci^'iiiiii;  priiuL- 
WHS  liivoriibli!  lo  llic  iit;w  religion;  liiit  liisiipos- 
liisy  WHS  inmli'  lliu  prctcxl  fur  liis  ovci'llimw. 
VmiIous  iillL'iiipis  at  I'vaiiiri'iizalioii  liavi.'  Iiccii 
iiiaili'  sliico  llml  liiiic.  Tlii'  most  iioicworiiiy 
<iiif  was  ill  lis|."(,  when  Fuiliurs  (iiibii  and  llm; 
pcii('lralc(l  Id  L'liassa  aflur  a  jcmnicy  of  clu'li- 
Iccli  iiioiillis,  oiilv  Id  lie  arrcslcd  liy  llic  ('liiiii!>c 
DUicials,  wli{)  sciil,  Ihciii  prismu'is  Id  (laiilDii. 
l''iiiiii  thai  lime  lliu  SDcit'itMlcs  Eiiaiii;(ns  lias 
iiiaiiu  iiiiliicrolis  allcinpls  liolli  liy  way  of  India 
and  China  Id  enter  llie  kiiiKdoiii.  Iiiil  afler  snf- 
teriiii;  peiseeiilii)ii  and  the  inassaeie  of  their 
piiesls  lliey  have  );iveii  up  the  ellorl,  and  oe- 
eiipy  now  only  liie  <'Diiliiies  of  'I'iliel,  where 
they  work  anioiif;  Ihe  Chinese  luiil  such  'I'iiju- 
tans  as  are  Ukmc  toiind. 

The  .Moravian  Bieihreii  ocnipy  tlire(!Stalions 
in  ],illle  Tihel  (see  Leh,  I'oo,  and  Kyelaniri, 
where  lliey  are  wailiiif;  for  opporlunity  lo  enler 
Tibel.  One  or  two  alleinpis  have  lieell  made 
at  great  risk,  hiil  have  proved  inelleetiial. 
Tlii'y  have  sliidied  llie  'I'ihelan  laiigiiajre,  and 
there  are  now  several  works  wiiieh  will  aid  Ihe 
fiilure  niissionaiiis  lo  'lihel  when  the  eountry 
is  opened.  A  'rilielan-Kiinlish  liiainniar,  a 
'ritielan  irraniniar,  and  a  New  'reslaiiKiil  in 
'I'ilielan  li.ive  all  lieen  piihlished.  The  luission- 
iiries  of  Ihe  C.  I.  M.  in  Szeluien  and  Viinnaii 
are  also  wailing  lo  possess  ihe  land.  A  prayer 
union  has  been  formed  amonir  ihe  Moravians, 
whose  object  is  lo  pray  for  the  opening  of  llie 
land  of  priests  lo  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

Til»('laii  Verxiim.— The  Tibetan  bclong.s 
to  the  Tilielo-Miirma  group  of  non-Aryan  lan- 
guages, and  is  spoken  in  Tibel.  The  (jlospelsof 
Murk  and  .lohii  have  Ix'cn  translaled  inio  Ihe 
Tibelan  language,aiid  lilhogniphed  by  Moiavi;in 
missionaries,  who  have  found  their  way  into  llic 
iiniiiedialc  vieinily  of  this  vast  couiilry,  from 
which  visilors  and  foreigners  aie  rigidly  ex- 
cluded. Trior  to  1H(i8  Ihc  Kev.  II.  A.  Jaescliku 
of  the  .Moravian  MissionarySociely  had  trans- 
lated the  New  Tcslament  (save  Luke,  Hebrews, 
and  Uovt'lalioiii,  which  was  published  at  J..a- 
liorc  18'")!l-18().').  A  new  elVorl  was  made  by 
the  Hrilish  and  Foreign  Hibje  Sociely  in  1880  lo 
publish,  al  the  rcipiesl  of  the  .Moravian  Mission- 
ary Society,  a  revised  edilion  of  the  New  Tesla- 
nient,  made  by  Mr.  .liieschke,  who  was  Id 
complete  Ihe  Iraiislalion  and  edit  the  eiliiioii  at 
Berlin,  where  be  was  carrying  ihroiigli  Ihc 
press  for  the  India  Government  ii  Tibelan  dic- 
tionary. In  1881  an  c<lition  of  .1,(HM)  eoi)ics  of 
each  of  IIk;  four  Gospels  was  published,  which 
was  mueli  admired  by  Tibelan  .scholars.  They 
were  i)riiited  in  the  .sipiaie  form  common  lo 
Tibetan  books,  and  revised  by  Messrs.  lleydo 
and  Uedslob  of  Kyelang,  and  aided  by  Nathan- 
iel, a  baptized  lama.  As  Mr.  .laesclike  died  in 
18815,  the  IJritish  and  Foreign  Hible  Society 
agreed  that  .Mr.  lleicheU,  who  worked  many 
years  on  .laeschkc's  dictionary,  read  the  lirst 
proof,  while  Dr.  ^Malan  of  Hroadwindsor  read 
the  .second  proof.  Under  this  arrangement  IIk! 
New  Tesliimcnt  was  completed  in  1884.  In 
1887  the  P.salms,  translated  by  the  Revs.  F.  A. 
Uedslob  and  A.  W.  Ileyde,  and  in  1889  the 
Pentateuch  and  Isaiah,  were  published.  Up  to 
aiarch  31st.  1889,  there  were  disposed  of  30,033 
portions  of  the  Scriptures. 
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Tirlilitf,  a  city  in  Manchuria,  China,  not 
far  from  .Moukden,  willi  a  iiopiiialioii  of  ;!u,(Mli). 
Mission  slation  of  the  I'liited  I'resbylerian 
Chiirch  of  Scotland  (IST.'d;  1  missionary,  T;{ 
<:hiircb-meinbcrs. 

TU'lllwill,  one  of  the  most  iiiiporlani  cilies 
of  Norlh  China,  is  siliialed  al  Ihe  jiincllon  of 
Ihe  (irand  Canal  with  tlic  I'ci  llo,  'Mt  inihs 
from  llii'  sea  and  80  miles  solillieasl  of  Peking, 
ll  is  Ihe  poll  of  and  "  key  lo  Ihe  capilal,"  ami  is 
famous  as  the  place  where  in  18.")8  Ihe  Irealies 
were  made.  ClimaU;  heallhy  and  iileasiiii; 
ina.xinuim  tcm|ieralure  100'  F.  Popiilaliuii, 
,')00,000.  KeligioMs,  Coiifiieianisin,  niiddliism, 
Taoiiism,Mos]emisin.  Nalives  not  very  elevaleii, 
distriislful,  unlrulhful.  .Mission  slalioii  of  Ihe 
A.  IJ.  V.  F.  M.  (IH(iO);  -2  ordained  mission, 
aiies,  1  unordained,  2  missionaries'  wives,  I 
female  missionary,  4  naliv(;  helpers,  2  oiii- 
slalions,  1  eliiirch,  Ti)  members,  2  schools,  liT 
scholars.  Il  is  llic  linmicial  headipiarlers  of  ibe 
mission.  Metbodisl  New  Coiinexion  (is.")!li; 
'J  missionaries  and  wives,  1  single  lady,  10  nalive 
helpers,  2  out-slalioiis,  3  churches,  lO.")  mem- 
bers, 1  Iheological  .seminary,  10  stiideiils,  2 
schools,  40  sludenls.  A  work  for  WDiiien  has 
recently  been  commenced  under  Ihe  care  of  a 
lady  missionary,  and  is  progressing  rapidly. 
L.  M.  S.  (4  missionaries  and  wives,  2  female 
missionaries)  has  a  l;irge  mcilical  mission  here, 
with  a  hospital  and  dispensary,  and  Ihe  work  of 
Ihe  mission  has  been  vigorous  along  Ihe  usual 
lines  of  boys' .schools  and  theological  .schools. 
Th(!  connlry  work  of  the  mission  has  also  ile- 
veloped  inIo  a  new  slalion  of  the  mission  al 
Hsiao-Chang,  150  miles  soulhwesl  of  Tienlsin. 
A  beautiful  ehurcli-bnilding,  in  Ihe  form  of  an 
elaboralc  temple,  adorns  llie  niiiiii  road  lo  \U(- 
native  city;  a  conspiciiDiis  objecl  lo  Ihoiisands 
who  pass  lis  busy  loealioii  ii|)Dn  the  river.  In 
tlu;  Tienlsin  dislrici  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
('bnrili  (Norlh)  Mission  there  arc  (i  cireuils  and 
slalions,  4  of  wliicli  tind  llieir  eeiilrc  in  Ihecily. 
The  present  force  eonsisis  of  '.3  missionaries  and 
wives,  3  female  missionaries,  wilb  2  churches, 
150  members,  4  day-schools,  81  scholars,  2  S.ab- 
balh-scliools,  1,50  scholars,  in  the  cily  il.M'lf. 
C.  I.  .M.  (1888);  3  misslDiiarics  and  assoeiales. 
(For  further  account  of  Tientsin  Missions,  .see 
article!  on  China.) 

TU-rni  del  Fiie;fo,  an  archipelago  !it  the 
extremity  of  Soiilh  America,  separated  from 
tlie  mainland  by  the  Strait  of  ^lagcUan.  The 
islands  are  divided  into  three  gioiips:  Kasl 
Fiiegia,  including  one  large  island  200  nules 
long  from  norlh  io  south;  Soiilh  Fucgia,  a  tri- 
angle of  inimerons  small  islands,  wilh  Cape 
Horn  al  tin;  ape.x;  and  West  Fucgia.  The  cli- 
mate of  most  of  the  urcUipeliigo  is  cold  uud  dis- 
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n>:r('ciil)li'.  imd  fojis  ami  lii),'li  winds  imikc  niivi- 
galiiiii  (lilliciilt.  A  line  I'loiii  (ape  Kspiritii 
Siiiito  due  south  lo  Hi'agl(^  I'liiiniicl  divides  ilie 
iii<ldpelaj;i)  lielweeii  llu'  Ai'g<'nliiie  Hepulilic 
DM  llie  east  and  (iiile  (in  llie  wcsl.  'I'lirce  races 
are  re<'(ii;ni/e(l  animi;;  die  iidiahitaiils:  llie  Oiias, 
the  Aiacaluls.  and  llie  Vai;lLiuis.  'I'liey  are  all 
(lu  a  Idw  scale  of  mental  and  moral  life;  they 
wear  little  or  ho  clo||iin<r,  kill  llie  old  women 
mid  eat  them,  throw  thvlr  chililren  overlioard 
lo  propitiate  the  storm  spirits,  and  iii(liili;e  in 
other  liarliaiic  customs.  The  lan!;naj,'e  has 
been  reduced  to  writing'  liy  the  inissionMries, 
and  is  said  to  contain  ;ilt,(lO()  woids.  The  South 
Ameri(an  .Mis.-.ionMry  Society  (i|.v.)  works 
anioiii;  Hie  Yat;liaiis  almost  exclusively,  I'rom 
Ooshooia,  a  station  on  Itea^le  Channel,  on  liolh 
sides  of  which  this  race  is  tiiuml.  There  ari' 
in  all  t)  missionaries  i:t  married),  I  I'emalc  mis 
sioiiary,  5  native  help<'rs,  ;t  staticms,  4  out- 
stations,  'J  churches,  ;!5  chureh-niemhers,  3 
schools,  UU  .sc'liolars. 

TifliM,  the  capital  of  TranscMueasia.  on  the 
Kur  Hiver.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Asiatic  and 
European  architecture,  the  old  part  heinir  huilt 
of  sundried  brick,  and  containiiiir  all  iIk! 
bazaars  and  business  life  of  Tillis,  the  modern 
part  rcseniblini;  any  Kuropean  city.  ('Iimat<' 
iiot  anil  unhealthy,  but  the  place  is  popular  on 
account  of  the  uaiin  mineral  sprinus  in  tin; 
vicinity.  Population,  l(l4,n','4, Itussians,  (ieorirj. 
tins,  Armenians,  I'ersians,  .lews,  (ierinans,  and 
I'Veneli.  .Mission  work  has  been  allempted  at 
dill'erent  limes  bv  ditl'crciil  societies  (seeCiiii- 
(asus;  Hasle  .'Missionary  Society),  but  none  with 
success,  on  account  of  the  oppressive  laws  of 
the  Uiissian  (Jovernment.  The  American  Hilile 
Society  had  a  IJible  depot  there,  but  that  was 
withdrawn,  and  now  the  only  evanirelical  work 
is  that  of  the  Ihitisli  and  Forei_:;n  Hihle  Society. 

Tltfr**  VctnUhi.— The  Titriv  belomis  to 
th(^  Semitic  family  of  .\friean  laiuruaLji's,  and 
is  spoken  throintiiout  Ivistern  Aliyssiniii.  A 
tr.inslatioii  of  the  four  Gospels,  made  by  till! 
Uevs  Isenburii  and  Kiiuler,  and  revised  by 
])r.  Krajif,  w;is  |)ublisheil  by  the  IJritish  and 
Foreiirn  lUhle  Society  in  18U5,  at  tlie  (,'riscUonii 
Press,  near  ]5aslc. 

(Specimen  verse.    .Jolin  3  ;  16.) 
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Tillipiilly,  a  large  town  in  Ceylon,  East 
Indies,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  peninsula 
of  JalTiia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island.  Climate  tropical,  damp.  Teinpeialure, 
80"  F'.;  very  healthy  for  young  chihlren.  I'op- 
iilation,  ^M,ii!)S,  Hindus,  Tamil,  Dravidian.  Re- 
ligions, Hindu  and  Dravidian  demonology. 
Language,  Tamil.  Chrislians  do  not  lose 
caste  here.  Mission  stiition  of  the  A.  li.  C.  F.  j\I. 
(18lfiU  1  missionary  and  wife,  <>8  native 
helpers,  4  out-stations,  3  churelies,  l(i7  chnreli- 
inenibers,  1  ilieological  seiiiiuary,  137  students, 
18  schools,  1,013  scholars. 


Tillilllil,  llie  prinelpiil  station  of  the  .Morti- 
vians  in  Ivist  (iriipialaiKl,  South  Afri<'a,  on  the 
Tiliana  River.  3, 01)11  to  4,000  feet  above  Hie  .sea. 
It  was  chosen  on  account  of  the  plentiful  sup 
])ly  of  Wood  and  water  in  the  m  igliborlKMul, 
and  for  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  The  sur- 
rounding coniitry  consists  of  high  table. lands, 
intersected  by  ravines  and  rivers,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  station  (ISli!))  it  was 
inhabited  by  aboiil  ."),(K)()  heathen,  l''ing(K's  and 
Kallrs.  The  missionaiies  here  have  been  coin- 
pelled  to  undi'rgo  many  and  great  hardships, 
owing  to  the  ficiplent  Kalir  wars;  but  the  work 
has  prospered,  and  the  present  misMoimry  and 
his  wife  are  accomplishing  much  in  and  alioiit 
the  station,  and  the  out-stations  iMiiari  and 
Xotshan. 

TiiKllviiiiiiiil,  a  town  in  .Madras,  Inditi. 
Station  of  the  Hefoniied  (  Dutch)  Church,  I'.  S. 
A.  ( 1875);  1  ineilical  missionary,  'V,>  out  stations. 
451  eoniinnnicaiits,  37  sclicaiis,  037  scholais,  1 
boys'  boarding  school,  34  hoys,  1  caste  girls' 
school,  4i(  gills. 

Tillllf'  V«'r«l«»II.--  'I'lie  Tiiilie  belongs  to 
the  laiiguagi's  of  .North  .\mcrica,  and  is  spoken 
in  the  lliiilson's  Hay  'I'erritory,  near  Fort  Simp 
.son,  and  over  a  v.ast  tiiiet  of  country  east 
of  the  I{ocky  Moimtains.  The  Hev.  VV,  \S  . 
Kiikliy  of  ihe  Church  .Missionary  Society 
translated  tli<(!os|)els  of  Mark  and  .lolin,  wliic  h 
were  printed  in  iIk'  syllabic  character  iiy  the 
IJritish  and  l''oreign  iiililc  .Society,  and  circu- 
lated among  those  lor  whom  they  were  desiuned 
since  1871.  In  1873  the  same"  liiblc  Society 
published  an  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  .Mark  ill 
the  Hoiiian  character.  The  version  was  pre- 
Jiared  by  the  l{ev.  W.  C.  l>oiii|iar,  IJishoj)  of 
Athabasca. 

{Specimen  verse.     .John  3  :  10.) 
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Tiiiiiovclli,  a  district  and  town  in  the 
soulheni  |iarl  of  the  .Madras  presidene\-,  in 
India.  I'lie  town  is  located  in  N.  hit.  8"  44, 
and  K.  lon-r.  77'  44,  about  3.50  miles  .soiilli- 
.soiithwest  of  .Madras,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rail.  The  population  in  1881  was  33,331,  al- 
most wholly  llindu,  .Moliaininedans  number- 
ing 1,538.  and  Christians  435.  Tlx'  district  of 
Tinnevelli,  of  which  Ihe  town  is  ihe  capital, 
contains  an  area  of  5,381  sipiare  miles,  at  the 
southeastern  point  of  Hindustan,  bounded  on 
the  south  and  oist  by  the  sea,  on  the  west  by 
the  Ghats,  which  separate  il  fiom  Travancore, 
iind  on  Ihe  north  by  the  district  of  Madura. 
The  histoiy  of  the  distiict  is  involved  with  tlnit 
(if  .Madura.  After  centuries  of  Hindu  rule  the 
Jlohainineilans  came,  and  after  them  came  a 
half-century  of  anarchy,  which  was  ended  in 
181)1  by  the  cession  of  Ihe  whole  region  to 
Ihe  Hiiiilish.  The  population  of  Ihe  district 
was  (1881)  l,fl!)9,747;  Hlli  per  cent  were  Hin- 
dus, 8.',  per  cent  (t40,!)4())  Christians,  5.\  per 
cent  jlohainmedans.  Christianity  has  taken 
firmer  root  hent  than  in  any  other  district  in 
India.  Statistics  show  that  between  1871  and 
1881  the  Hindus  lost  3A  per  cent,  while  the 
Mohamme.ians  gained  nearly  0  and  the  Chris- 
tians over  37  per  cent.     The  converts  to  Chris- 
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tiimily  iirt^  tlilc'ltyMmoiiff  the  Piirnvnrs,  wlioaro 
nil  Uoiimii  (Mllioliis,  Mini  ('(institute  II  lisliiiit; 
caste,  o(('ii|i.viii;,'  the  shore  villii>;es;  uiiil  the 
SliHimiiM,  II  l(pw  eiisle,  who  live  liy  eiilliviitiii;; 
the  I'lilinyi'H  |iiiliii.  mill  who  have  riiriiUlieil 
ni()>l  of  the  eoiiverlv  to  liie  I'lolestiinl  iiiN.Hiops. 
'I'he  MMliilier  ol'  I'roleslaiit  imlive  Chiisliiilis  wiis 
retunieil  lis  iieiiily  sd.imo  In  IHHl.  I'mtotaiit 
uiission.uy  work  was  lie^iin  in  the  town  ol'  Tin 
nevelli  alioiit  140  yeiiis  ml'o,  liy  the  Danish  niis- 
wionaiies  at  'rran(|iieiiar,  who  willi  tlieir  imtlvc 

Iiicacheis  iniiile  oecasioniil  tours  to  the  south, 
illt  no  Christian  iuiik  her  seems  lo  have  resided 
there  |ieriiiMiieiitly  liel'ore  1771,  when  a  native 
preacher  tiioU  u|i  his  resideiiee  at  I'Mliinicotta, 
three  miles  from  the  town  of  'riiinevelli;  no 
Kuropean  missionary  was  stadoned  there  until 
the  year  17^^,  when  itev.  .1.  I),  .loeiiicke  was 
sent  "there,  lie  died  in  ISiKl.  The  missioiiarv 
Seli«arlZ  alsii  travelled  in  the  district.  The  ^. 
I'.  ('.  K.  maintained  the  mission  at  i'alamcoiia 
until  ISlt!  when  it  was  passed  over  to  the 
(hureli  .Missionary  Society,  and  in  IHli'.l  trans- 
ferred its  work  in  the  town  of  Tliiiievelli  to  lh(^ 
8.  I'.  Cf.  These  two  .societies  hii'.-e  since  di- 
videil  the  work  in  the  district  lietwccn  them. 
Cliristiaiiity  had  licirun  to  exert  no  small  decree 
of  inllueiice  at  the  time  the  work  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  societies  that  now  condiiel  it, 
and  since  then  the  work  of  conversion  has  pro- 
i'ceded  with  irreat  viiior.  About  the  vear  1.S77 
Rev.  l{.  CaU'lwell,  D.I).,  of  the  S.  V'.  <J.,  and 
the  Hev.  K.  Sarireni,  D.D.,  of  the  C.  M.  8., 
were  eonseenited  bishops  assistant  to  the 
Bishop  of  .Madras,  for  the  puriiose  of  all'ordiiit; 
better  e])iscopal  supervision  to  the  work  of  their 
respective  societies  in  that  district. 

The  C.  .M.  8.  carries  on  an  ilincrnnt  mission 
from  this  i)lace  under  5  missionaries.  A  collejje, 
with  an  attendance  of  22t!,  is  under  the  care  of 
3  missionaries.  A  female  institute  wiih  1S5 
boarders  and  liO  branch  schools  an;  under  the 
care  of  2  missiontiries  of  the  C'huiH'h  of  Kiifrland 
Zenana  .Missionary  Society.  In  the  native 
church  there  are  10  councils  in  the  district. 

Tiriivaliiro,  u  town  in  the  Nefri'P'i*'""  'l''*- 
trict,  .Madras,  India.  Mission  station  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society;  2  out- 
stations,  24  native  workers,  IS  (^hurch-riiembcrs, 
8  schools,  283  scholars. 

Tiriivi'llti,  u  town  in  the  Travancore  dis- 
trict, India,  near  Alleppie.  Mission  station  of  the 
C.  M.  8.  under  the  missionary  at  Alleppie;  1 
native  pastor,  20  other  workers,  753  communi- 
cants, 3  churches,  22  schools,  390  scholars. 

Tohiigo  InIuiicI,  one  of  the  Windward 
Croup,  West  Indies.  It  is  a  mass  of  rocks,  which 
rise  abr\iptly  to  the  height  of  900  feet  nt  its 
steepest  point.  There  are  several  good  barlxirs. 
Area,  120  square  miles.  Population,  17,054.  Mis- 
sion field  of  the  Moravians  (1790-1887);  1  mission- 
ary, 3  stations,  3,071  cburchmembers. 

TubaHC,  a  town  in  Briti.sh  Kaffrarin,  E. 
South  Africa.  Mi.ssion  station  of  the  Moravians, 
occupied  in  1809  as  an  oiit-slation  of  Buziyia. 
At  first  it  was  not  successful,  but  since  the 
Kafir  war  of  1881  the  work  has  progressed 
most  encouragingly.  A  native  minister  is  in 
charge,  and  the  station  is  visited  by  the  mission- 
aries at  Buziyia. 

Tocat.  a  city  in  Western  Turkey,  60  miles 
Dorth-nortliwest  of  Sivaa.    Mission  sub-station 


of  A.  11.  C.  F.  M.,  worked  from  Sivas.  although 
formanv  years  also  the  residence  of  a  missionary 
of  the  l>'orelgii  Christian  .Missionary  Society.  It 
was  here  (hat  Henry  -Martyn  died,  and  liis"^rave 
is  marked  by  a  stone  in  the  Armenian  ceinelery, 

T4>k«>laii  IkIhikI*,  a  group  of  small  is- 
lands in  I'olynesiii,  norlh  of  Sanioan  Islands, 
southeast  of  the  Kllicc  Group  These  isjnndx, 
together  with  the  K'liee  and  (dibcrt  (iroiips,  arc 
visited  annually  by  missionaries  of  the  h  M.  S. 
at  Sainoii.  The  siaiistics  for  the  lliree  groups 
are:  2:1  native  ministers,  2,0.")1  chiirch  nieiiiiiers, 
23  Siinday-schoids,  2,<15l)  scholars.  23  boys' 
scIkkiIs,  1,143  scholars,  23  girls'  schools,  1,210 
scholars. 

T«>liiiMliiiiia  is  the  largest  and  most  im- 
nortant  city  on  ihe  island  of  Sliikokii,  Japan.  It 
IS  silualcd  on  the  northeast  (''asi,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Osaka  by  a  'i.iily  line  of  steamers, 
the  Irij)  to  Osaka  ociiipying  only  eight  hours. 
It  has  a  population  ol  (iu.OIHI,  and  in  the  prov- 
ince of  \\\n.  of  which  il  is  the  capital,  there  arc 
SOO.OOO  people  in  the  ni.inv  towns  and  villages. 
Mission  station  of  the  ('.  Nl.  S.  (1HH4);  1  native 
pastor,  25  church  nicmliers,  1  school,  28  scholars, 
Presbyterian  Church  (South),  1885;  3  mission- 
aries. 

T4»liy«»,  fornierlv  called  Yeddo.  the  capital 
and  |irincipal  city  of  .lapan,  is  built  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  great  plain,  which  extends  back  from 
the  water  to  the  mountains  for  a  distance  vary- 
ing from  twenty  to  sixty  miles,  and  boiders  tfio 
shores  of  the  Hay  of  Tokyo  for  about  a  hundred 
miles.  There  is  thus  no  want  of  land  over 
which  the  city  may  exieiid.  Already  it  occupies 
about  28  siiiiarc  iliiles,  and  as  far  as  the  extent 
is  concerned,  il  is  second  only  to  London.  Il  is 
situated  at  the  northwest  end  of  the  Hay  of 
Tokyo,  in  latitude  35  2(>  30  norlh,  and  longi- 
tude'139  39  24  east.  Through  the  city  runs  Ihe 
O-.irawa,  or  Great  Kivcr,  dividiiig  il  into  an 
vastern  and  a  western  jtart.  Numerous  canals 
pei.i'lrale  the  city  at  various  jioints,  and  on  the 
east  is  ai, other  river,  Xaka-gawa.  The  city  is 
divided  into  various  sections  for  purpo.scs  of 
government  and  postal  delivery.  Here  are  found 
the  nunierous  palaces  and  public  buildings  of 
the  government;  the  temples  of  Buddha,  Con- 
fucius, and  various  .Japanese  deities  representing 
the  old  civilization  and  the  old  religion;  but  side 
by  side  with  these  stand  the  distinctively  Chris- 
tian buildings,  together  with  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Engineers,  and  the  numerous 
other  institutions  of  learning,  whose  inlluence  is 
rapidly  lessening  the  number  of  worshippers  at 
the  ancient  shrine.",  so  that  a  few  j'carsfnmi  now 
they  will  probably  be  museums  of  anticpiilies 
rather  than  temples  to  which  worshippers  are 
drawn  through  fear  and  superstition.  The  rapid 
strides  which  European  civilization  is  making  in 
Japan  can  be  seen  nowhere  better  than  in  this 
city.  Alongside  the  old  stone  wall,  surround- 
ing the  palace  grounds,  with  its  moat, — one  tor- 
tuous ribbon  of  variegated  colors  from  the  lotus- 
flowers  which  bloom  there  in  summer-time, — 
are  seen  the  electric  wires  for  the  telegraph  and 
telephone.  The  puffing  smoke  of  the  railway- 
engine  overcomes  the  pungent  odor  of  the  in- 
cense in  the  temples;  gas  is  used  for  lighting 
streets  and  shops,  and  each  year  civilization, 
with  its  attendant  conveniences  and  luxuries,  is 
thoroughly  permeating  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
citizens.    Not  only  is  Tokyo  within  easy  reach 
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of  Yokiiliaimi,  10  iiiIIcm  uwiiy  liv  mil,  but  It  U 
till'  (•(■iiiic  III'  tunny  i.ii|iiirtiirit  nillwiiy  Hysti'iiis, 
>wiinr  ali'raily  ciniiiilclcil  anil  (illicis  In  cimrMi'  of 
('iinHlnictliin.  One  nf  tlii'  nunicruiis  liriil)r(!s 
wliirli  span  the  walrri'DUrses  of  llir  clly  H  con- 
slilrl'i'il  till' lii|iii;^ra|iliii  il  crlill'i' of  llir  I'mpil't', 
fi'iini  wliirli  all  ilJHlani-i's  ari'  I'l-rkiincil.  Till' 
piiiiiilaliiin  is  cMilinatril  nl  I  .lll'i.dis. 

\lissliiiiary  sniliiii's  riiiiinii'Miril  I  heir  work  in 
Tokyii  aliniist  as  somi  as  llir  cnipiir  was  iipcni'il 
to  nil' iiulslilu  worlil.  A  fiillrr,  nioii'  ilclailril 
uri'oiint  of  till!  iici'iipaliori  of  lliisiity  liy  tlic 
inissional'Irs  will  lir  luiiinl  iinilrl'  llii'  ai'lii'lcs 
ticalinir  of  till'  various  inlssionaiy  sorii'lics,  anil 
also  in  ilii' ailli'li' on  .lapuii.  At  pirsriil  iIil'so- 
«;ietii'sri'pirsiiiiii|  in 'I'okyoart':  A.  H.  C.  K  .M.; 
1  iiiissiimaiy  ami  wife  (for  roslilriicc?  only). 
A.  IJ.  M.  L'."(1H74);  It  missionaiiiis  (2  inaiiU'il), 
4  fcinak'  inissionariiis,  '.i  niiiivL'  pi'i'arliris,  it 
cliuiclii's,  lll'J  ini'inbcrs,  1  siliool,  SM  scholars. 
.Mi'IIiimIIsI  Kpi'-i'opal  diiirih  (Soiilli);  lilliliral 
insiiiiiii',  :{  Euiopi'.m  profi'ssors,  Anirlo  .lapa- 
ni'si'  colli'i;!',  piililisliirii;  ilcparlnii'ni.  1  Knio- 
pi'aii  siiprriiili'Mili'iit,  -lolal.  9  forrJLrM  mission- 
aiiis  (li  inarrii'ill,  7  fi'inali'  inissionaiiis,  'i 
cluiiilu's,  Ton  inrinbcrs,  1  ilavsi'liooj,  IliO 
scliolars.  I'loti'statit  Episcopaf  (Miuirli;  (t 
missionaiit's  ami  wivi's,  imlmliiiLf  missionary 
bishop,  .")  fi'Miali;  inissionarii's,  7  chaiHls,  GO 
{■hiiirhinrmlH'is,  a  yoiini;'  laiiii's'  scininary,  ii 
boys'  .school,  a  ^'iils'  .school,  ami  a  ilivinily 
school.  I'rcsbylcrian  Church  (Norlh),  1*^111);  7 
liiissioiiarlcs  ami  wives,  'i  unmarricil  mission- 
nrics,  rj  female  missionaries,  1  univcrsliy  with 
pix'pafaloty  colli'i:i!  ami  thi'olo;.'ical  diparl- 
incnl,  'iVi  sliiiiciiis.  1  fcniali'  seminary,  77 
pupils.  Tliir  work  of  this  church  Is  comliiricil 
with  the  seveti  other  nii^sions  who  have  iiniteil 
to  form  the  I'tiiteii  Cluireh  of  Christ  in  .lap.iti. 
The  Uefoniicd  (l)iilihj  Church  co-operales  in 
the  work  of  the  I'rcshyteriati  Church  ( North)  in 
the  Meiji  iiiil.iiln  of  I'niversity  at.  Tokyo,  ami  to 
irelher  wiih  the  oilier  missions  lias  uniieil  in  the 
liiioii  Cliiireli  of  Christ  in  .Japan  The  .Melh- 
oilisl  Cliui'ch  of  Canaila  has  fS  missionaries  at. 
Tokyo,  4  einploycil  in  thi!  acailemy  ami  lino 
loilical  school,  ami  'i  in  a  self-siipportiiii;  mis- 
.sioii.  which  reports  101  ineinbers.  S.  I'.  (}. 
(IS7;{i;  2  inissionaries  (one  the  Mishop  of  ,/ap.'in), 
198  eomniunicaiils.  C.  .M,  S.  (|ST4);  1  mission- 
ary, 54  native  coinmunii  ants,  'i  schools,  H7 
scholars.  Haplist  .Missionary  Society;  1  mis- 
sionary, 157  cliureliniemliers,  .5S  il;iy-scholars, 
lOi  .ssibliathseholars.  I'liileil  I'icsbyteriaii 
('liiirch  of  Scotlaml  (lHr4);  'i  inissionaries. 
Till  ir  Work  is  united  willi  the  other  missions  in 
the  rnioii  Church. 

T«>llitfiiiiui'  (Toliy!,Miii!;('),  a  town  in  tlie 
(lislricl  of  Calcutta,  lleliiral,  Ilidiii.  Mission 
sttition  of  the  S.  I'.  G.  (l.ssr);  2  inissiomiries,  14 
native  helpers,  'i  churches,  ,S50  church  iiiem- 
bers 

T«»illliii,  .liicol),  b.  near  Clithcroe,  Jjin- 
casliire,  Kiiijlaml.  17!)!!;  was  a  Fellow  of  St. 
tloliMS  CollcLTe,  Cambridi^ce;  sailed  as  a  niissioii- 
iiry  of  the  L.,  .M.  S.  fin-  .Malacca  June  :>Olli, 
1830.  lA'avinjj  .Malacca  in  Aiiril,  1827,  he  went 
to  Singapore,  whence  lie  took  a  voyage  to 
IJatilvia.  Ill  January,  1828,  he  returned  to 
Singapore.  In  Muruli  he  removed  to  .Alalacra, 
find  aided  in  the  work  of  the  college.  In 
August  he  went  with  Mr.  Gutzlall  to  IJaukok 
in  Slain.  In  May,  1829,  on  account  of  ill- 
health,    he  returned    to    Singapore,      In    the 


aiitiinin  he  Nailed  for  liatavia.  [''roni  Novem- 
ber to  .laniiaiy,  lH;iO,  he  aecoinpaiiied  .Mr.  Med 
liiirsi  to  the  island  of  llali  ( )ii  .liiiie  Ktli.  |n:II, 
he  sailed  frmii  Siiiirapore  with  Dr.  .\bcel  for 
Siam,  returning  to  Singapore  .laiiuary  lltli. 
Ih:I2.  In  that  year  his  coiiiiecllon  with  the 
Soilety  was  dissolved.  In  IHlll  he  cominencid 
a   seminary  at    .Malacca   call  il  "The    Itencvo- 

leiit  Institution."     In  1^:1)1  lie  veliir I  to  Kng- 

lami.  .Mr.  Toinlin  was  an  I'Mrii'st  worker,  and 
highly  esteemed,  lie  ilied  ill  England,  Inn  the 
date  and  place  of  hU  duiith  art*  nut  known  to 
the  Society. 

ToiiKli,  a  dialect  of  East  Central  Africa. 
Heduciil  to  alphaliclic  form  by  Kev.  1'^.  II. 
Kichards,  a  liiissioMaiy  of  the  \.  II.  C.  V.  .M. 
at  Inhanibane.  The  .New  TestaineMt  wa.s 
prepared  and  prlnicd,  most  of  the  press-work 
being  done  hy  the  natives  at  Inliamliaiie.  The 
Hook  of  Hevelation,  however,  was  liriiiiglit  to 
>iew  York  to  be  printed  .Mr.  Kicliaiiis,  at 
picsent  (ISilO)  in  .Vmiiica,  inlends  on  his  leliirn 
to  Africa  to  take  np  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testainent,  and  to  make  further  revision  of 
the  present  Work.  The  work  is  done  under  the 
allspices  of  the  .Kmerieali  itilile  Society. 

Toiitfil  InIiiikIm:  see  Friemlly  Islands. 

T4»litfil  VcTotioii.— The  Tonga  belongs  to 
the  Polynesian  langnages,  and  is  spoken  on  the 
Erieiidly  Islands  by  aiioiit  22,000  people.  The 
Work  of  translating  the  .Scriptures  into  this  lan- 
guage commeiieed  in  the  year  ISlil,  when  a 
strong  reinforcement  of  missionaries  arrived  at 
Tonga.  Till!  New  Testament  was  printed  at 
the  mission  press  in  I84!t,  and  after  undergoing 
another  revision  it  was  .sent  to  London,  and  all 
eilitioii  consisting  of  10,000  copi.s  was  printed 
by  the  British  and  Eoreigli  IJilile  Society  in 
1851.  In  18(10  the  same  Soei.  ty  published  an 
cdilion  of  10,000  copies  of  tlie  eiilire  Mible, 
niider  the  snpcrintcndi  me  of  |{ev.  Thomas 
West,  of  the  Wesleyan  .Missionary  Society.  In 
187!i  the  Uev.  .lames  Eg.ui  .Moultoii  was  sent,  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Wesleyan  Distiict  Meeting 
in  Tonga,  to  England  to  revise  the  .New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  cany  it  through  the  press.  Owing 
to  the  reviser's  f.ailing  to  comply  with  tlie  rnlis 
of  the  Hible  Society,  his  veision  was  printed 
by  a  jiriviitc  linn  in  18S0  It  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  natives,  ami  by  theiii  iMoiioiinced 
superior  to  all  former  versions.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament is  now  iiiidergoing  a  thorouirh  revision. 
I'p  to  .March  ;!lst.  ISSil,  the  Britislnind  Foreign 
IJilile  Society  had  dispo.sed  of  !55,270  parts  of 
the  Scriptures. 

(Sjicrime  »  rcrse.     John  8  :  10.) 
He  nno  ofa  beho  ae  Otua  icl  mnma  ni,  naa 
nc    foaki    bono   Alo    bo    tabu    nao   fakatub'u, 
koeuhi  ko  ia  kotoabe  e  lui   kiate  ia  b9  0U» 
naa  auba,  kae  ma'u  ae  oaoui  taegato. 

T<>ii|;iirvvii,  or  Poiirliyii,  a  small  island 
in  Polynesia,  cast  of  the  Tokelau  Islands,  west 
of  the  .Alariinesas,  and  north  of  the  Stxiety  Isl- 
ands.    It  is  visited  from  Karatonga. 

Tonkin  (Tompiiii).  is  a  French  colony  in 
Asia  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  ly- 
ing between  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Kwang- 
tung  and  Yunnan  on  the  north,  and  Aniiain 
on  the  south  and  west.  It  was  annexed  by 
France  in  1884,  and  is  divided  into  fourteen 
provinces,   with    an   estimated  population    of 
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9,000.000.  Hanoi,  the  chief  city,  is  a  union  of 
miiiiy  villi\|fi's,  with  an  iiggregiile  populiitioii  of 
150,000.  Tilt'  lioiniiii  Ciiihiilics  me  at  worli  iu 
Toiikiu,  iind  cliiiiu  400,000  members. 

T<»illl|KOO  (Tunngiig\i),  one  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  (if  Unrnm,  India,  170  mik'sf torn  I{im- 
goon  l)y  liiiid,  ^95  ihHl's  l)y  water,  37  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  frontier  of  Upper  IJtirmii  (see 
Burma).  .Mission  station  of  the  A.  U.  M.  V.  (see 
article),  which  carries  on  here  work  among  tlie 
(1)  Burmese — 1  missionary,  31  members;  (2i  I'a- 
kii-Kareu — 1  missionary  and  wife,  51  native 
preachers,  65  chiirclies,  'J,7"J3  cliiircli-members, 
65  schools,  SdO  .scholars;  (3)  Hirhai  Ivarens— 1 
mis.sionary  and  wife,  2  I'eiiiale  missionaiies,  91 
native  preachers,  75  cliiirches,  2,689  members, 
50  schools,  933  scholars,  (4)  lied  Karens— 1  mis- 
sionary and  wife;  (5)  Sbans — 1  missionary  and 
wife,  2  female  missionaries,  3  native  pieacbers, 
1  church.  27  churcb-members,  18  scholars. 

S.  P.  G.  (1873);  3  missionaries,  1,(194  commn- 
nieanls  (nearly  exclusively  ICarens),  Sboarding- 
schools,  157  scholars,  15  other  schools,  434  pu- 
pils. 

Toy,  Robert,  a  missionary  of  the  L.  M.  S. 

to  Madagascar  from  1802  to  1880;  stationed  at 
Antananarivo.  In  1863  he  took  charge  of  the 
native  church  at  Am  bold  pot. sy,  in  the  capital, and 
of  the  connected  country  cburcbes.  lie  visited 
the  eastern  part  of  Vonizongo  in  1868,  and  with 
Jlr.  Jukes  made  a  tour  of  the  lietsileo  prov- 
inces. In  November  of  tills  year  the  Memorial 
Church  at  Aml)ohipot.sy  was  opened,  of  which 
he  took  charge,  and  in  coimection  with  his  other 
duties  was  occupied  in  a  revision  of  the  Mida- 
gasy  version  of  the  Bible  and  other  literarj' 
work  in  the  Malagasy  language.  He  started  a 
training-class  for  native  preachers  in  1869,  as- 
si.sted  by  ^Ir.  G.  (.'ou.sius,  which  aflerwiirds 
became  a  theological  seminary.  His  health 
failing,  lie  went  to  England  in  1870.  Returning 
in  1873,  lie  resumed  his  work  in  tlie theological 
institution,  and  in  addition  assisted  in  the  revi- 
sion of  the  JIalagasy  Bible.  In  1877  the  cliurch 
at  Faravobitraand  its  surrounding  districts  was 
added  to  bis  college  work.  In  1879,  his  health 
having  seriously  failed,  he  staiK'd  for  England, 
and  died  on  tli  ;  voyage,  April  lUtli. 

TrHiiNlatioii  and  KoviNioii  of  llie 
Dibit*. — The  Bible  is  liod's  .Message  to  all  His 
children;  but  the  cbildret)  of  the  One  great 
Father  and  tlie  one  great  family  speak  many 
tongues,  nuitually  uninlelligible  to  (Mich  other, 
and  the  object  of  i5ible  translation  is  to  enable 
all  the  children  to  hear  and  understand  tbeir 
Father's  words  and  purpose  of  love.  The  Bible 
reveals  G(i(rs  thoughts  in  men's  words.  The 
l)Ookless  savage  hears  in  it  a  message  and  sum- 
mons from  bis  true  home — just  as  I  lie  Cluistian 
scbolar  wlio  breaks  tbrougli  conveiilional  crusts 
recognizes  in  it  the  Father's  voice  speaking 
words  of  comfort  to  His  cliild. 

AVben  God  revealed  Himself  in  the  tiesh  He 
did  not  come  in  the  intolerable  splendorsof  Deity 
to  alarm  men.  but  in  the  guise  of  a  simple, 
plain,  bonu'ly  man,  who  shared  in  tbeir  com- 
mon labors,  snlTerings,  sorrows,  joys.  In  like 
manner  God's  message  is  humanized  in  coming 
to  men  in  tbeir  own  comiuon,  homely  tongue. 
It  is  God's  will  that  every  num  should  bear  His 
voice  in  the  familiar  speech  of  bis  own  liome. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Chiircii  a 
great  assemblage  cumc  together  in  Jerusalem. 


It  was  fifty  days  after  tlu!  Pa.s.sovcr  Sabbath,  and 
the  event  of  the  festival  looked  for  was  the  pres- 
entation of  the  first-fruit  loaves  of  wheat  harvest. 
"  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come;"  but  a 
different  event  awaited  tlie  multitude  "The 
feast  of  harvest"  was  gladdened  liy  the  first-fruit 
of  that  great  work  of  enabling  all  men  to  bear 
the  gospel  in  tbeir  own  common  speccb.  There 
were  '  Paitbiaiis,  and  .Medes,  and  Klainiies,  and 
the  dwellers  in  .\Ie.s(i|)olamia.  and  in  Jiidea,  anil 
Cappadocia,  in  Poiiius,  and  A.sia,  Phiygin,  aiul 
Pampliylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  tlic  jiaris  of  I,ilij-a 
about  Cyiciic,  and  stiangers  of  Home,  Jews  and 
proselytes,  Creles  and  Arabians;"  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  worked  great  miracles,  and  the  Galilean 
disciples  were  enabled  to  proclaim  tlie  gospel  in 
the  (livergent  tcngiles  of  the  vast  beterogeneous 
crowd  of  three  continents.  '  Wc  do  hear 
them  sjieak  in  oiir  tongues  the  wonderful  works 
of  God." 

What  the  Spirit  of  God  did  on  the  day  of 
Penteco.st  for  tifieen  or  sixteen  peoples,  that  are 
the  translators  of  tiie  Bible  doing  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  God  worked  a  miiacle,as  there 
was  no  other  way  on  tliat  occasion  of  making 
His  will  known  lo  the  jieopie.  But  God  never 
works  a  miracle  to  do  for  us  wlnit  we  can  do 
for  ourselves  or  others.  He  has  left  it  to  His 
chtircb  to  (^ontimie  the  work  begun  at  Pente- 
cost; not  by  miracle,  but  by  patient  lal)or,  faith, 
and  prayer,  under  the  guidance  of  the  same 
Spirit  that  touched  with  llanie  the  tongues  of 
the  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Tlie 
translator  aims  at  doing  "by  incessant  pniclical 
hard  work,  by  learning,  by  zeal,  by  energy, 
what  was  done  b}-  divine  and  gracious  minu'Ie 
in  the  early  days  of  the  infant  cliuicb.  The 
end  in  view  is  that  every  man  may  hear  in  his 
own  tongtie  the  wonderful  works  of  (Jod.  For 
such  a  work  special  gifts,  graces,  ac(piireiiieiits, 
iiiid  iiislnimeiits  are  neetled,  and  of  these  wc 
liroceed  to  speak  in  the  following  sections. 

OtialificatioiiH  yctcssari/  for  a 
Tranxtafor.—TUt'  triinslaior  slunild  lie 
deeplv  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  his  work 
as  well  as  of  its  im|iortaiice.  'riic  man  who 
enters  on  such  work  in  a  frivolous  spirit  will 
fail,  like  the  general  who  entered  on  a  great 
war  with  a  light  heart.  Perfection  in  tiansla- 
lion  is  unattainable,  but  it  should  be  aimed  at. 
Translation  at  best  bears  iirelly  much  the  same 
relation  lo  the  original  that  Ibe  wrong  side  of 
velvet  bears  to  the  right  side.  In  the  wrong 
side  of  the  texture  you  may  have  all  Ibematciial 
of  tlie  original:  the  warp  and  woof  may  be  skil- 
fully slmt,  all  the  weight  and  color  injiy  be  in 
the  piece,  but  the  glos.sy  ])ilc  is  wanting.  In 
translation  the  artistic  loiicli  wiiicli  each  author 
gives  to  his  work,  iiidepeiideiit  of  the  substance 
matter,  can  never  be  caught  or  tiansfcncd  by 
smother  hand.  If  this  be  so  in  ordiiiaiy  transla- 
tion, it  is  still  more  appliciiblu  to  Bible  transla- 
tion. 

The  original  languages  of  the  Bible  constitute 
great  dilHculties.  The  Semitic  Old  Testa- 
ment—Hebrew  and  Aramaic— is  full  of  perplex- 
ities. The  language  is  archaic,  the  idioms  are 
Oriental,  the  transitions  arc  aiirnpt,  the  allu- 
sions are  uncerlain;  tin-  words  thrown  togelber 
in  juxtaposition  giv(!  little  cue.  bv  form  or 
relation,  to  tbeir  exact  meaning.  >iaiiy  pass- 
ages are  vague,  and  capable  of  several  interpre- 
tations, and  all  pas.s!iges  have  alliteration  ami 
lilay  upon  words  which  cannot  p<issibly  be  re- 
produced in  translation. 
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The  originiii  of  the  New  Testiiinciil  is  Seiniti- 
cised  Greek,  mid  the  old  Hellenic  forms  are 
tilled  with  new  ideiis,  like  the  new  wine  in  the 
old  bottles.  The  Hellenic  words  liiid  to  he 
emptied  of  their  old  niennings  hefoie  heiuij 
dedicated  to  tlie  new  service,  and  they  are  often 
inadequate  expressions  of  I  lie  fresh  gospel 
Ihouglit.  The  translator  will  have  to  trace  the 
Hebrew  conceiition  in  the  Greek  form. 

Ill  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  there  are 
many  hands  visible.  The  Holy  Ghost,  who  iii- 
spireil  the  men  that  wrote  as  they  were  moved, 
did  not  iiilerfere  with  their  indivhlualiiy  or 
.style  of  expression.  Paul  ilocs  not  write  like 
Luke,  uor  .lolin  like  James.  The  prophets  aie 
distinct  from  eacii  other  in  thought  and  style, 
and  immeasurably  removed  from  the  feeling 
and  form  of  our  exact,  metallic  age.  Taking 
into  account  the  composite  character  of  the 
hook,  from  the  simplest  uarialive  to  the  most 
flowing  rhapsody,  one  cannot  but  recognize  how  • 
ill-equipped  a  modern  scholar  is  for  translating 
right  ihiough  the  Bible.  The  man  who  woukl 
successfully  reproduce  this  Holy  Book  must 
himself  be  under  the  iiitiuence  of  the  Hol^' 
Spirit  who  inspired  and  guided  the  various 
authors.  Purvey,  in  his  prologue  to  Wicklill'c's 
Bible,  says:  "  He  hath  need  to  live  a  clean  life, 
and  be  full  of  devout  prayers,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Author  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
truth,  dress  him  in  his  work,  and  suffer  him 
not  to  err.  .  .  .  By  this  manner,  with  good 
living  and  great  travail,  men  may  come  to  true 
and  clear  translating,  and  true  undeisiaudingof 
Holy  Writ."  God's  Spirit  is  needed  to  help  in 
any  work  uuderlaken  for  His  glory  or  for  the 
elevation  of  man;  but  His  presence  is  indis- 
pensable in  understanding  and  reproducing  in 
another  language  the  book  that  proceeded  from 
Himself.  The  author  of  a  book  understands  it 
best,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  will  help  all  who 
seek  His  aid  to  the  right  comprehension  of  His 
word  Without  the  Spirit  the  translator  must 
and  should  fail. 

Faith  'n  the  Bible  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  translator.  He  must  have  an  assuicd  con- 
viction that  the  Bible  is  the  veritable  Word  of 
God — the  word  that  has  gone  forth  out  of  His 
mouth,  and  which  is  desliiieil  to  accomplish 
that  which  He  pleases,  and  to  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereio  He  .sent  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  he  pin  his  faith  to  any  special  theory  of  in- 
spiration. .V  clear  conviciion  thai  the  Bible  is 
what  it  professes  to  be— the  Word  of  God — will 
save  him  from  perplexity  and  iiaiiicon  the  issue 
of  new  theories  from  I  he  Sceptic  Itiiig.  It  is 
not  desirable  that  he  should  have  to  take  down 
all  his  beliefs  from  the  shelf  and  re  cxaiiiine 
them  whenever  a  new  hypothesis  regarding  the 
Bible  makes  its  appearance.  The  hypollusis 
will  doubtless  come  from  a  professed  believer, 
with  regrets  as  to  the  iinsellling  leiideiicies  of 
the  times.  A  ti.ved  faith  on  reasonable  grounds 
will  save  him  much  trouble  Tlie  hypothesis 
will  stand  till  the  next  theory  is  eliiborated,  and 
Uien  it  will  be  ground  to  powder,  like  its  pred- 
ecessors.    Their 

.  .  .  "little  systems  have  tlieir  ilny. 
Tliey  Imve  tlieir  iluy,  ami  eeiise  lo  he." 

'But  the  Word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever." 
The  translator  should  not  only  have  a  reason- 
able intellectual  belief  in  the  \V()rd  of  God,  but 
he  should  be  a  man  who  has  tried  and  tested  it, 
and  found  in  it  his  own  strength  and  joy. 


Loj-alty  to  the  Bible  always  arrompanics  a 
living  faith  in  the  Book.  As  God's  Word,  he 
will  leverence  it;  as  his  strength  in  weakness, 
his  guide  in  peqilexiiy,  his  light  in  darkness,  ho 
will  love  and  trust  it.  ile  will  not  treat  it  as  a 
common  or  secular  thing,  but  as  a  precious  and 
sacred  treasure.  Having  felt  its  power  liim- 
self,  he  will  be  careful  that  none  of  its  meauing 
is  lost  in  pas.siiig  through  his  hands.  Having 
been  bles.sed  by  ii,  he  will  do  all  that  is  in  his 
power  to  make  it  the  bearer  of  blessings  to 
others.  Every  jihrase,  word,  letter,  mood,  and 
tense  will  have  due  weiglit  with  him,  and  noth- 
ing will  be  slurred  over  or  dealt  with  in  a  care- 
less or  slovenly  manner. 

A  sound  iudgineiil  is  indispensable  to  a  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible.  No  matter  how  great  his 
attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  Bible,  if  he  has 
an  ill  balanced  mind  he  is  in  dan wr  of  getting 
entangled  with  biblical  fads;  and  the  bibliciil 
fadist  is  always  discovering  things  in  the  text 
of  the  Bible  tliat  have  no  exi.steuce,  giving 
prominence  to  parts  that  are  of  uo  more  impor- 
tance than  other  parts,  and  unconsciously  using 
the  book  to  support  his  own  whimsical  opin- 
ions. Tli(!  translator  should  know  the  Bible  in 
tli(!  unity  of  its  truth,  and  be  able  to  see  indi- 
vidual iiassages  in  the  light  of  surrounding 
truth.  He  should  be  able  to  divest  himself  of 
the  prejudices  of  the  religious  or  philosophical 
school  in  whiclihe  has  been  brought  u|i,  and  to 
cast  aside  all  prepo.ssessions  in  favor  of  even  the 
venerable  readings  of  his  own  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. He  should  avoid  controversy  as  much  as 
jiossible,  for  most  advocates  are  in  danger  of 
being  carried  by  their  own  arguments  into  ex- 
treme iiositions.  t'ontroversy  is  seldom  fair, 
and  when  a  little  heat  is  engendered,  the  sinqilo 
truth,  between  the  two  extremes,  is  overlooked. 
The  biblical  fadist  should  not  be  encouraged  lo 
tmdertake  translation.  The  reproduction  of 
Ills  fancies  may  do  incalculable  harm. 

Sound  scholarship  uiust  be  based  on  sound 
iudgmeiil.  A  liberal  education,  especially  in 
languages,  is  a  g(K)d  groundwork  for  biblical 
scholarship.  The  miraculous  linguist  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  man  who  professes  to  know 
twenty  or  thirty  or  a  hundred  languiiges  is  a 
deceiver.  None  of  the  phenomenal  linguists 
ever  did  any  work  that  lived,  and  never  will. 
The  translator  should  ccncentrate  his  chief  at- 
tention on  a  few  languages,  and  leave  large  pro- 
fessions to  ptMi|)le  who  wish  to  be  wondered  at. 
A  good  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of 
till'  Bible  is  recpiisite  to  a  good  tiiinsl  ir.  If  he 
has  an  opportunil}'  of  leaining  Araliic,  he  will 
be  well  rcwariled.  Besides  the  help  it  will  give 
him  ill  uiideislanding  the  Hebrew  Old  Tesla- 
iiiciit,  th(^  Arabic  language  will  iiitiddiicc  him 
to  Semitic  thought,  in  llu^  length  and  breadth 
of  a  splendid  living  literature.  .Moreover,  Van 
Dyck's  .\rabic  version  of  the  Bible  is  one  of 
the  best  in  existence,  and  often,  by  the  modem 
living  idiom,  sujiplics  the  key  to  the  obscure 
Hebrew  idiom.  The  Syriac  version  was  one  of 
the  first  made  from  llit^  original,  after  the  writ- 
ing of  the  New  Testament — perhaps  the  very 
first,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Peshito  will  be 
useful  to  the  translator;  Iml  Syriac  has  little 
literature  worth  reading,  and  the  time  sjient  on 
it  might  more  profitably  be  devoted  to  Arabic. 
The  Latin  Vulgate  should  also  bi  at  the  side  of 
the  translator  for  consultation,  and  also  the  Sep- 
tuagint;  and  of  living  versions  the  Knglish  Re- 
vised and  Segoud's  h  rench  will  be  found  use- 
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ful  1111(1  siigj.;ostive.  The  liitlcr  need  not  be 
followed  blinilly.  The  tniiiislator  should  ho 
thoroui^hiy  ticiiuiiiiitcd  with  the  iniiniu'i.s  mid 
<'iistoiiis  of  Hilile  hiiid.s,  giiid  \vilh  all  iiioderti 
Uihi'overie.s  Inuring  on  llie  IJible. 

The  tniii.sliilor  should  be  thoroughly  iic- 
<Hiiiiiii<  .1  v.i'li  the  lileriituie  of  tlie  languiige 
into  wliicli  he  is  to  reiuiui  th','  Scripiurcs.  lie 
.should  rciul  its  cliissies,  mid  espe('iuii_)  thi- 
jioelry,  in  order  to  (Miricli  his  voeiibiilmy  with 
clioiie  words,  and  to  karu  to  jiack  them  (lose 
with  coiK  I'utraled  Ihoughl.  He  should  read  the 
newspapers,  and  conveise  with  the  people,  un- 
til he  is  able  lo  think  in  their  language,  wilhout 
the  intrusion  of  auxiliary  words  from  other 
languages.  .Most  languages  have  corresponding 
idioms,  and  by  constant  watclifuliie.ssaiid  iirae- 
tiee  appro.ximation.s  may  be  found.  If  the  lan- 
guage is  foreign  to  the  translator,  he  should  em- 
ploy a  trust  worllij-  native  to  iicconipany  him  as 
iiiucli  as  l»)s^ible.  lie  should  be  coiislantly 
<'oiii|u»iiig  in  the  language,  and  euiploj'ing  his 
native  assistant  lo  cornel  his  compositions,  and 
he  should  gel  by  he:irt  a  choice  specinieli  of  the 
language  daily.  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  the  Iranslalor 
of  the  Aralii(!'l5ible,  like  his  predci  issor  in  IIk; 
work,  Dr.  Kli  isiiiith,  niaile  himself  lliorouglily 
lic(pi;iinte(l  with  the  poetry,  |)|-overbs.  history, 
mid  ilidcecl  the  whole  rangeof  Arabic  literature. 
lie  spoke  the  language  faultlessly,  iiiid  knew  all 
the  niceties  of  Arab  speech  belter  than  the 
Arabs  themselves.  His  perfect  inaslery  of  the 
Arab  tongue  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  During 
the  fearful  inass.icres  of  lH(il),  in  the  TiCbanoii, 
Dr.  Van  Dyck  was  mistaken  for  a  native  Cliris- 
tlaii.  lie  protested  that  he  was  an  American, 
but  the  Mohammedans  told  liiin  no  bireigner 
ever  spoke  Arabic  as  in:  did.  He  escaped  with 
ditlicully  by  establishing  his  idenlily.  Dr.  \'an 
Dyck  began  lo  learn  Arabi(!  w  hen  hewasyoung. 
lb;  had  an  car  for  delicate  shades  and  tones  of 
sound;  an  intense  thirst  tor  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  Arab  race,  which  he  loved;  uiiwcai led 
liersevcrance  in  study;  a  I'etenlive  memory,  al- 
ways streiigt  liencd  by  exercise;  the  art  of  con- 
versation, which  not  only  cliiirmcd  the  natives 
as  they  listened  to  the  linclry  of  their  tongue 
Ihiwiiig  from  his  lips,  but  also  inspired  iheni  to 
Jiour  out  at  his  feet  llnir  choice-l  stores  of 
jewelled  thought;  and  above  all,  willi  his  strong 
American  head  was  allied  a  large,  warm,  loving 
heart,  anil  a  simple,  living  failh  tli.'it  made  him  a 
Iiriiice  of  Bible  transhilors.  The  result  has  been 
perhaps  the  best  vcr>ioii  of  the  I  iible  in  existence. 

Patience,  in  abundant  nn/asure,  is  a  necessary 
endowmenl  of  a  translatoi'.  IIa>le  is  the  fruit- 
ful auliior  of  ill-done  work.  The  student  in  a 
htirry  will  never  be  a  scholar.  The  impalient 
translator  will  turn  out  crude  and  nnllnislieil 
«'opy.  The  translator's  best  c(|uivalenls  for  the 
original  words  which  he  wishes  to  translate 
will  be  only  ,'ipproxiniatioiis.  He  will  liave  to 
weigh  mill  balance  every  word,  feel  its  rhythm 
on  his  tongue,  and  mark  its  cadence  in  relation 
to  other  words.  He  will  re(piiie  to  examine, 
with  inuch  expenditure  of  time,  tint  use  made 
of  the  same  word  in  other  places  in  the  Hible. 
In  many  instances  he  will  liiive  to  forget  the  clas- 
sical usage  of  Hellenic  Oreek,  and  .seek  new 
meanings  for  familiar  words  in  the  Septuagint 
uiid  in  the  Hebrew  idiom.  He  must  never  be 
l(M>  indolent  to  turn  up  his  lexicon  or  concord- 
ance. There  will  doubtless  b(!  many  Inlluences 
drawing  and  pushing  liiin  forsvard  at  he.idlong 
speed.     It  may  Ije  that  he  is  called  to  w.  rk  for 


11  l)()()kles.s  jieople,  who  htive  never  had  the 
Scriptures.  Tlnur  need  is  mi  urgent  call,  and 
he  is  aiixioiLs  to  get  the  New  'I'eslaiiieiit  inb) 
their  hands.  Or  he  linds  an  imiierfect  version 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
presumptuous  native  lu,'  hastens  io  imiuove  the 
ver.sion,  currently  enldnio.  It  not  infieiiueiitly 
happens  that  15ible  Societies  expect  iinpossi- 
bilities,  and,  with  inadeipiate  knowledge  of  the 
(lilliciilti"s  to  be  overcome,  urge  translators  for- 
ward with  incon.siderate  liaste.  ^Many  transla- 
tors in  their  early  impatience,  or  through  the 
imi)atience  of  otlieis,  have  rushed  versions  lo 
their  own  discredit,  and  to  the  injiiiy  of  the 
cause  which  they  .sought  to  serve. 

Patience  is  an  attribute  of  strength,  and  the 
translator  re(piires  tiriii  moral  (ibre  lo  resist  the 
inlluences  that  would  hinder  patience  from  hav- 
ing her  perlVcl  work. 

Bishop  Sleere  of  Zan/.ib.ar  spent  five  years  in 
compleling  his  version  of  the  (iospel  of  St. 
Mark,  which  he  first  took  in  hmid,  into  the 
Swahili  tongue.  He  made  a  lirst  draft  of  the 
]iortion,  and  laughl  his  frceilmcn  lo  print  it. 
This  he  revised,  ami  his  frcedmen  luinted  it 
again.  Then  he  read  it,  and  discussed  it  with 
Ills  converts,  and  re  revised  it;  and  again  they 
printed  it.  This  luocess  was  repeated  many 
times  licbire  he  .sent  his  work  as  copy  to  the 
IJible  Society  to  have  it  .set  uji  in  iicrmanent 
form.  IJy  this  ])atienl  ]U'ocedure  with  one  (ios- 
pel he  ac(piircd  facility  in  translation,  and  lie 
iiad  the  joy  of  giving  tlie  IS'ew  Testament  to 
that  great  people  betore  being  taken  home  to 
his  reward.  'I'he  iiiemorablc  words  of  the  re- 
visers of  tlut  Authori/ed  Version  should  never 
be  forgollen  liy  translal(u-s:  "  \\C  did  not  dis- 
dain to  revise  that  which  W(!  had  done,  and  to 
bring  back  to  the  anvil  that  which  we  had  ham- 
mered; but  having  and  using  as  great  helps  as 
were  needful,  and  fearing  no  reproach  for  slow- 
ness, iKM'  coveting  praise  for  expedition,  we 
have  at  length,  through  the  good  liaiid  of  the 
Lord  upon  us,  brought  the  work  to  that  pass 
that  you  see." 

So  in  the  tiiinslntloii  of  Luther's  Bible.  'I'he 
scholars  who  aided  I.ullier  revised  with  him 
every  line  w  itii  patient  care,  and  someliines  they 
relurned  fourteen  successive  d;iys  to  the  revision 
of  ii  single  line,  several  days  being  given  lo  the 
consideration  of  the  litness  of  a  tioublesomc 
woid,'  On  one  of  these  occasions  l.iilhcr  said 
\o  .Mclancthon,  "  It  is  not  easy  to  make  the  old 
prophets  .'[leak  (iennali." 

The  Knglisb  and  <iermaii  traiislatois  mid  re- 
visers were  reiideiing  the  Scriptures  into  their 
mother  tongues,  but  the  majority  of  translators 
and  revisers  are  (ailed  upon  to  translate  into 
tongues  which  are  foreign  to  them,  and  which 
they  are  obliged  to  learn.  The  w  isc  iranslator 
will  always  work  by  the  assistance  of  native 
scholars,  and  this  will  necessitate  lialience  in 
many  respects.  He  will  have  to  bear  with  the 
inaccurate  and  self-salislied  ways  of  tiie  uiiiiie- 
thoilical  natives.  He  will  not  "be  able  to  take 
renderings  on  trust,  but  must  lead  his  helper 
round  IIk;  idea  until  tlu;  exact  jioiiit  is 
reached.  Sometimes,  when  engaged  on  lan- 
guages which  hiive  no  lileiiiture,  and  which 
have  never  been  written,  he  will  have  to  ealeh 
tlu!  words  alive,  and  li.\  IIk^iu  iis  best  he  can  on 
paper.  He  will  \m\v,  to  tish  up  his  nouns  and 
verbs  mid  )irepositionH  with  the  patience  of 
a  perfect  angler,  and  when  he  has  got  his  parts 
of  speech,  he  will  only  be  able  lo  string  them 
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wilh  uinvL'uric'd  practice.  ^rolTiil  used  to  as- 
semble I  lie  nsilives  aroiiiiil  him,  and  listen  to 
tlieir  disiiis>ioiis,  iioliiiji  llieir  iiceeiils,  shinies 
of  iiillexioii,  stmetiire  of  seiileiK'cs,  amlall  iheir 
IHdcesses  of  woid-huildiiij?.  Others  jrather  a 
few  natives  toujetlier  as  friends  or  conveils,  mid 
liy  Iheir  aid  construct  vocal)uliiries  and  irrani- 
niars  whiU-  hidldinj?  up  a  new  version.  In  all 
such  operations  it  is  oidy  )).'itieMee  that  has  her 
lierft'ct  work.  'I'hereis  nothiiiir.  perhajis,  which 
trices  a  transhilor's  patience  sonnieli  as  Imviiitr  his 
work  revised  by  olliers.  It  is  never  pleasant  to 
hav(;  oni^s  eoniposition  found  fault  with,  and 
(^very  correction  made  by  a  reviser  assumes  iin- 
perfecl  work  on  the  pari  of  the  author.  If  the 
translator  has  the  irracc  of  patience  when  he 
llist  SIMS  the  work  that  has  cost  him  so  much 
pulled  to  ]iieces,  he  will  soon  come  lo  appreciate 
the  suifi^esiions  of  men  much  inferior  to  him- 
self. For  all  these  thing's  piilience  and  Chris- 
tian courlesy  arc  alisolutely  necessary. 

The  translator  should  ciillivate  a  simple,  easily 
understood  style  Very  often  lirst  translations, 
made  into  a  literary  laiiLruairc  arc  cast  in  too  lofty 
a  style.  The  native  helper  is  a  scholar,  treiier- 
ally  proud  of  his  native  lilcialure  in  which  he  has 
liecn  eilncaled,  and  his  aim  will  lie  to  translate 
tli<?  Scriptures  in  accordance  with  liijili  classical 
models.  He  is  amhilious  to  do  his  licsl,  and  his 
liest  will  lie  a  style  understood  only  by  scholars 
like  himself.  When  HishojiStccrc  reached  Zan- 
zibar ho  found  .some  portions  of  Scripture  in 
a  poetic,  slil,,  1  style,  and  he  he;,'an  at  once  with 
simpler  aims.  '*"iu'  Turkish  version  was  also  at 
lirst  rendered  in  the  form  pIca^iuL'  only  to  Ihi; 
educated,  but  it  has  been  lirouijht  down  by  a 
revision  committee  of  missionaries  lo  the  com- 
prehension of  the  people.  It  is  not  llie  busincs.s 
of  a  translator  lo  render  a  version  in  a  lan,u;ua;;c 
as  the  lanj?ua,t;c  oufiht  lo  be,  bul  as  the  lanpnajfc 
is.  The  common  i)lain  laiiLMiaire  of  the  |)eople 
as  used  in  commerce  and  in  evi'iyday  lifi'  will 
be  the  victorious  form  of  spceeii,  and  into  this 
form,  avoidiii!;  all  vulitarisms  and  low  expres- 
sions, llu:  Scriptures  should  be  translated. 

When  the  ))roper  standard  has  been  reached 
another  (pieslion  of  i;reat  dilliculty  will  arise. 
Th(^  translator  should  strive  to  convcj'  the  incan- 
im,'  while  rcmainin;,'  as  faithful  as  possible  lo 
the  letter  of  the  ti'.vl.  .leromc's  diclum,  "  lo 
translate  after  die  sense,  rallier  Ihan  after  the 
word,"  — "  iiiiif/is  HI  iiHiiiii  (■  xi  umi  i/miiii  r.i'  Vi  ilm 
Viihiim  f ri I II Kt't'nv,"— is,  the  rule  for  translators. 
The  sense  must  be  iriveii  whether  the  pa.ssau;!^ 
be  rendered  literally  or  not,  but  pains  should  be 
taken  lo  transfer  the  sense  by  fiivin^;  due  weight 
lo  every  word. 

In  China  a  corps  of  dclciratcs,  consislinsj  of 
I'liLtlish  and  .Vmericaiis.  were  appoinlc.l  lo  make 
a  version  of  the  Scriplures  in  the  classical 
script.  The  Americans  and  KiiLrli--li  had  di  i 
melrieally  opposite  nolions  n-^  to  liow  Ibc 
work  was  to  be  done.  The  Amcriean  leading 
idea  was  failhfiilness,  :ind  llie  .\ni(  rieui  dele- 
tales  allemplcd  to  carry  Iheir  idea  iiilo  priiclice 
by  literal  Iranslalion.  The  Knglisji  aimed  at 
conveying  Ihe  m'Iisc  wilh  idiomatic  polish.  The 
delegates  did  not  wiirk  harmoniously,  and  after 
the  eomplclioii  of  ihe  New  TesPimenl  Ihey.'-cpii- 
riled.  In  the  end  two  versions  were  |)roduced, 
an  Knglish  and  an  American.  Holli  had  striking 
mcrii.-i  and  striking  dcfecis.  The  American  was 
lileral,  bul  nnidiomillic  and  harsh.  The  Kng- 
lish was  idioniaiic  and  polished,  liiil  somewhat 
piniphraslic.     I'p  lo  the  pri'seiit   lime  numi  of 


the  Americans  have  stood  by  their  faithful  ver- 
sion, and  the  English  have  held  by  their  clas- 
sical ver.sion.  The  two  translations  will  alTord 
rich  material  for  Ihe  coinmillee  now  engaged  on 
a  new  L'nion  IMbic,  and  the  various  versions, 
which  were  a  source  of  division,  will  be  blended 
in  the  book  which  is  to  be  the  aulhorized  ver- 
sion of  China. 

(/'oMMiTTKKs.— Translators  of  the  Sciriplurcs 
should,  whenever  iiraclicable,  carry  out  their 
work  by  commillees.  The  general"  rule  of  the 
Ih'ilisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  on  this  sub- 
ject is  as  follows;  "  That  whenever  it  is  pracli- 
cabl(!  to  obtain  a  Iward  of  comiK'lent  persons  lo 
transliik!  or  revise  a  version  of  the  Scriplures, 
it  is  undesirable  to  accept  for  publication  the 
work  of  a  single  Iranshitor  or  rcvisi  r." 

The  language  of  Scripture,  like  the  truths  of 
Scri|)lure,  is  many-sided,  to  mci'l  the  necessities 
of  niany-sideil  man.  Like  tin.' diamond,  it  must 
be  looked  at  from  many  points  and  angles  be- 
fore Ihe  fuUelfectof  ils  light  is  realized.  The 
most  learned  and  most  inlclligent  missionary 
should  be  chairman  of  Ihe  coinmillee,  which 
should  be  as  representative  as  possible  of  the 
dilTcrcnl  denominations  and  nationalities  C(ai- 
ccrned,  compelcnl  scholarship  for  Ihe  work  being 
the  paiamoui'.l  considenilion. 

The  chairman,  by  ihe  assistance  of  native 
scholars,  should  make  the  lirst  d'-af'  ^Vlicn  he 
has  made  it  as  perfect  as  he  can,  clean  copy 
wilh  wide  margins  should  be  submillcd  lo  each 
mi'inber  of  the  coinmillee  for  ri'visi(jii.  These 
copies,  wilh  revisions  and  criticisms,  should  be 
r<'lurncd  to  Ihe  chairman  within  a  given  time, 
and  when  he  has  had  sullicicnl  op))orlunity  lo 
examine  and  colhitc  the  suggested  emendalions, 
Ihe  conimillee should  iH'convened  for  what  may 
be  called  the  first  revision.  Carefully  drawn 
up  rules  should  be  formulated  and  aj^rccd  upon 
before  beginning  Ihe  woik.  OiU!  of  the  most 
important  revisions  of  nuulern  limes  was  that  of 
the  Malagasi  Uible.  The  cliiif  reviser  was  in 
Ihe  pay  oi'  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  liibic  Society. 
Of  Ihe  other  members,  three  belonged  lo  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  one  lo  Ihe  Nor- 
wegian Missionary  Society,  one  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  llie  'Jos|)el,  and  oni-  rep- 
resented the  Friciuls'  Foreign  Missirin. 

In  Ihe  meelings  of  cominiltce  for  the  lirst  re- 
vision, when  the  copy  ))reparcd  by  the  chief  re- 
viser was  under  discussion,  he,  ns  cluiirman,  had 
simjily  a  casting  vote;  but  at  the  second  or  finiil 
revision  he  had  a  personal  vote  in  addition  lo 
the  casting  vole  as  chairnian.  The  cnlirc  revi- 
sion occupied  a  111  tic  over  eleven  years.  During 
Ihe  lirst  revision  there  were  T7I  meetings  of  eom- 
niillecof  lliii'c  hours'  duration  I'ticli.  In  tlicsec- 
oivl  revision  the  chief  reviser  had  the  assistance 
of  lliree  native  scholars,  and  the  members  of 
conimillee  sent  their  snggcslions  to  the  chief 
reviser,  and  niel  once  a  month  lo  sellle  doubtful 
points.  Ill  carrying  out  Ihe  final  revision  (ai 
these  lines.  Ihe  ciiief  revis  T  and  his  unlive  help- 
ers sjicnt  Hit  days  li  ;;elhe.",  and  the  coinmillee 
held  seven  sessions,  oeenpyiiig  twelve  days.  The 
changi's  made  in  the  s<.coiid  revision  were  lo 
give  harmony  bi  all  the  parts,  and  from  the 
native  slandpi  int.  lo  riiider  Ihe  translation  more 
easily  underslood,  anil  more  pleasant  lo  ihc  ear. 

The  lirsl  great  version  of  Ihe  Old  Ti  slament 
lakes  its  name,  Seplnaginl.  from  the  supposition 
that  the  Iranslniion  into  Orcek  was  the  work  of 
seventy  scholars.  It  was  certainly  the  work  of 
a  large  revision  cominillc!',  and  hence  ils  great 
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viiluL'  aii'.l  pcrniiiiiciicc.  The  revision  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish Bible  wliich  lesiilled  in  liie  Authorized 
Version  of  101 1  wii-*  the  work  of  niimy  s<'holar.s. 
The  Dutch  version  was  the  production  of  twelve 
tranal.itors  and  sixteen  revisers.  The  JIun.x 
Old  Testament  was  the  work  of  twcuty-four 
trrnslalors  and  two  revisers. 

The  recent  revision  of  the  Enirlish  Bihle  by 
two  c(iin|ianies  of  reviseis,  one  for  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  one  for  the  Xew,  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  two  committees  of  American  .scliolars, 
has  bei'ii  one  of  the  events  of  our  time.  A  full 
statement  of  the  origin,  aim,  and  iiccumi)Iish- 
menl  of  that  great  undertaking  miy  lie  read  in 
the  revisers' preface  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  llie  result  of  their  laliors  is  in  our 
hands.  One  of  the  rules  of  proeeilurc  which 
guided  the  revisers  was  as  follows  : 

"  To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  l(  \t  on 
the  second  linal  revision  by  each  ('omiiany,  ex- 
cept two  lliirds  of  those  present  approve  of  the 
same,  l)ut  on  tlie  lirsl  revision  to  (ie<  ide  by  sim- 
j)le  ma.joriiies." 

Tlie  guidance  of  one  strong  scholarly  man  as 
chief  reviser  secures  to  .some  extent  unity  of 
style,  jiurpose,  and  plan  in  a  version.  The 
iissistance  of  a  nuinl)cr  of  patient,  courteous, 
fellow-workers  guarantees  the  due  consideration 
of  dillerent  shades  of  meaning  and  expression. 
Some  of  the  revi.sers  may  be  well  up  in  the 
Hebrew  and  critical  literature  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tiunent;  some  may  be  acquainted  specially  with 
the  Greek  and  textual  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  there  may  be  some  who  may  not 
have  hail  tlu;  advantages  of  an  early  libeial 
education,  and  who  may  not  know  much  or 
anything  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible, 
but  who  have  thoroughly  niaslered  the  native 
language  into  which  the  translation  is  to  be 
made,  and  who  know  their  own  Hililes;  and 
the  assistance  of  all  such  mendiers  on  u  eom- 
mitlee  will  l)e  of  inestimable  value.  There  are 
some  minds  which  delight  in  \mravelling  the 
ma/.y  and  involved  composition  of  St.  Paul; 
some  which  will  feel  mort;  i)leasure  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  St.  Luke;  and  there  are  .some  whose 
minds  have  nn  allinity  to  the  minds  of  the  old 
Ilebiew  prophets  and  .seers,  and  who  will  be 
best  titled  for  rendering  the  jioetic  i)arts  of  the 
iJible.  The  cold,  nnitter-of-fact  scholar  who 
has  l)een  driileil  in  the  exact  and  literal  render- 
ing of  the  classics  is,  by  the  v<'ry  jirecision  of 
his  scholarship,  to  a  certain  extent  iintitted  to 
translate  Hebrew  poetry,  whicli  is  always  richer 
in  thoughl  than  in  words.  The  Hebrew  iioet 
always  picijected  his  theme  beyond  the  fornuU 
expression  of  it. 

in  the  liaiislalion  and  revi.slon  of  the  Japa- 
nese nil)l<'  many  hands  were  ein|)loyed.  The 
ditTerenI  books  were  committed  to  those  best 
able  lodeal  with  them,  and  when  Iranslateii  were 
revised  liy  committees,  aided  l)y  acconiplished 
and  scholarly  native  Christians.  Hi  this  way 
the  styh' of  the  Old  Testanu'iit  has  been  made 
locoiiform  to  that  of  the  New,  and  the  work  of 
various  translators  has  been  harmoinzed  so  that 
there  is  as  complete  uniformity  in  the  entire 
version  as  if  the  dilferent  books  had  been  the 
individual  work  of  a  single  translator.  Of  in- 
dividual translators  one  of  the  earliest  and  oiu; 
of  the  latest  are  brilliant  exanii)les.  Jerome 
gave  the  IJible  to  the  Latin  world.  His  version 
was  for  many  centuries  the  oidy  Hilile  used  in 
the  Wi'st,  and  directly  or  indirectly  it  is  the 
reiki  parent  uf  all  the  veruuciilur  truiislations  of 


Western  Europe,  not  taking  into  account  the 
(foihic  and  Slavon:<'.  The  crisis  in  which  the 
version  was  produced  and  the  num  who  pro- 
duced it  were  alike  exceptional.  Keferring  to 
liotli,  Westcott  writes:  "Hithe  crisis  of  danger 
the  great  scholar  was  raised  up  who  jirobably 
alone  for  l,r)00  years  possessed  the  (pialilica- 
tions  necessiuy  for  pro<lueing  an  original  ver- 
sion of  tlie  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Lutiu 
churches." 

For  many  years  the  late  Professor  F.  I)e- 
liizsch,  1)1).,  employed  all  his  leiuning  and 
skill  as  a  speiialist  in  Hebrew  on  tlu'tiaiislMtion 
of  llie  (iKck  New  Testament  into  Hebrew. 
He  look  counsel  with  many  Hebrew  fiieiids 
during  the  preparation  of  the  work.  The  first 
ediliiiii  was  published  by  the  PiHlish  and  For- 
eign IJible  Society  in  1H7T.  The  version  was 
al  once  admilled  to  be  the  best  translation  of  the 
Is'ew  Testament  into  Hebrew  ever  produced. 
The  tirst  edition  of  5.t)tl()  (topics  was  ininiedi- 
ately  exliausted.  With  a  view  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  revi.sed  edition  interleaved  copies  were 
])laced  in  the  lianils  of  all  prominent  British  and 
American  Hebraists  for  revision  and  suggestion. 
Similar  copies  were  submitted  to  the  leading 
(Jernian  Hebinisls.  The  world's  great  Semitic 
scholars  were  unanimous  in  acknowledging  the 
excelUtnce  of  the  version,  and  most  of  them 
.sent  elaborate  criticisms  and  revisions.  Tiiese 
J)r.  Delit/.sch  collated  with  great  care  by  the 
aid  of  several  Jewish  .scholars,  and  a  se((ind  edi- 
tion of  5,000  was  exhausted  in  IHTi).  Again  a 
nnmber  of  Hebrew  scholars  were  appealed  to 
for  suggestions  with  u  view  to  a  third  edition, 
and  again  they  responded  by  elaborate  criti- 
cisHis.  Dr.  Delit/.sch,  with  humility  eipial  to 
his  jirofound  scholarship,  revised  his  work  in 
the  light  of  every  suggestion,  and  spared  no 
jiaiiis  to  make  theversion  worthy  of  I  he  message 
which  it  cariled.  The  same  course  was  fol- 
lowed in  jireparing  the  fourth  and  stereotyped 
edition  in  IH80.  Again  many  Hebrew  .scholars 
colli  libnted  suggestions,  and  again  Dr.  Delitzsch 
devoted  all  his  learning  to  the  jierleeling  of 
what  he  then  considered  the  final  revision. 

The  |uinlii)g  of  the  fourth  edition  was  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  owing  to  the  extraoidinary  care 
taken  by  the  nulhor  to  have  il  not  only  fault- 
less, but  as  iierfccl  an  expression  of  the  original 
as  possible.  Wlu  n  Dr.  Delit/.sch  had  examined 
and  collated  all  the  suggestions  submitted  to 
him  he  settled  the  coiiv  aial  sent  il  to  i)ress. 
The  tirst  proof  was  read  by  a  Jewish  scholar  on 
the  Rhine,  who  coriccted  il,  making  sugges- 
tions, and  retuiiied  it  to  Dr.  I)elit/..sch,  who  re- 
vi.sed it  and  returned  il  to  press.  Tlie  second 
revi.se  was  read  by  the  same  Jewish  scholar, 
and  by  Dr.  Delitzs'ch  as  before.  The  tliird  re- 
vise was  sent  to  Canon  Driver  of  New  College, 
Oxforil,  and  by  him  retuiiied  direel  to  Dr.  De- 
lit/.sch,  who  examined  all  Canon  Driver's  cor- 
rections and  suggestions  before  marking  it  "for 
jiress."  It  was  now  siip])osi'(l  that  the  text  was 
fixed,  and  that  Dr.  Delitzsch,  by  paying  back 
to  the  Jews  the  Christian's  obligation  for  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  had  placed  the  Christian 
Church  under  an  incalculable  debt  of  gratiliide 
to  liiin;  but  llie  linal  touches  had  not  yet  been 
given.  In  1H8I5  lie  was  again  jireparing  the 
text  for  a  fifth  edition  of  5, (KM)  co|>ies,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  thesnuK'  methodical,  thorough,  and 
elalMU-ate  manner.  In  1HH4  he  was  unremit- 
tingly oecii|)ie(l  in  the  improvement  of  his  ver- 
sion,and  in  eunstanl  exchange  of  thought  with 
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Ilflncw  professors,  in  view  of  the  piitiliciiiion 
of  II  liir^ri' (ictHvo  edition  to  lie  lioiiiid  up  with 
tlie  llclirew  Old  Testiiment.  In  IBM  lie  \mis 
liusy  with  the  text  liy  the  lu'lp  of  a  number  of 
lli'liri'w  sclioliiiM,  ievisiiii.f  and  colliitiug  for  ii 
liflli  edilioii  ;i','iiio.  'I'liiis  year  afteryear  found 
the  jrrenlcst  of  'iioilciii  seliolars  turiiiii;^aiievv  to 
llic  iicrfcelirii?  of  lii.s  )j;i cat  work;  and  in  18Mi», 
when  over7(iyt  Ill's  of  aire,  lie  was  si  ill  unwearied 
in  Ills  eoirespondeiKtc  with  the  leadiiiu;  llelirew 
seliolais  in  prepariiiL''  for  the  eleventh  edition  of 
5,01)0  copies,  his  one  desire  hciiijr  to  leave  the 
most  s))lcn(lid  achievement  of  his  mature  schol- 
arship ns  faultless  as  possihlc.  Ill  1H!)0,  when 
eontined  to  lied,  feelile  ami  helpless  in  lioily,  bill 
i'lear  in  niinil,  he  eiiiitinucd  his  beloved  task. 
On  the  Till  of  .March  he  went  home  to  his  re- 
ward, leavJMLr  his  friend.  Dr.  Dalimin  of  I^eip- 
sie,  to  eariy  the  edition  through  the  jd'cs-s. 
Never  in  the  liisKiry  of  traiislatic  .  was  such 
.splendid  scholarship,  united  with  iiiistiiiti'd  la- 
bor, so  lavishly  bestowed  on  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  in  the  entire  rani^e  of  tbe 
world's  versions  there  is  nothiii!^  to  eoin|>are 
with  Delit/sch's  Hebrew  New  Testament. 
The  world  is  riclier  for  tlii.s  matchless  work  of 
faith  and  labor  of  love. 

Sinjile  translators,  without  tiny  pretensions  to 
Dclit/.sch's  .scholarship,  iiuve  freipienlly  pro- 
<luced  usefu!  versions  of  llu^  Seiiptlires.  Mof- 
fat transliited  from  theKiiglish  Authorized  Ver- 
sion into  the  language  of  the  Hechuana  and 
Matcbcle  tribes.  While  followiiiij;  the  Author- 
ized Version  lii^  consulted  the  Dutch  version, 
aiul  oeciisionally  liUther'sOermiin  version.  'I'he 
translation  was  a  biilhful  reproduction  of  the 
Kill  te.\t,  with  a  few  deviations  in  accordance 
with  the  Dutch.  .MolTal  <leclared  that  he  Was 
conscious  of  the  imperfection  of  his  version,  but 
that  I'.e  knew  it  had  brought  many  into  the  fold 
ofChiist  He  did  the  best  he  could  in  trans- 
lating, and  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society 
<liil  the  best  they  could  in  publishing  his  trans- 
lation, and  the  Spirit  of  (iod  acee(ite(l  the  work, 
and  blessed  it  to  the  salvation  of  souls  In 
these  MS  in  other  matters  our  gracious  heavenly 
Father  accepts  our  best.  An  imperfect  version 
is  belt  'r  than  no  version.  When  a  perfectly 
eipiipped  .scholar  cannot  be  found  for  Iransla- 
lion  or  revision  work,  we  must  be  content  with 
less  than  perfection.  When  a  cominiltee  can- 
not be  got  together  for  tbe  work,  it  must  been- 
trusted  to  individntils.  De  Sucv's  Vulgate  ver- 
sion in  French  has  been  grcaify  honored,  and 
Lasserre's  translation  of  the  (iospels  has  made 
the  biiirfold  story  of  .lesus  live  in  the  liiinds  of 
Frenchmen.  Si  goiid  also  linsgiveii  the  French 
a  living  Hiblc  in  tli"'ir  own  tongue.  Hut  all 
these  "oiie-niim  versions"  have  tluMlistinct  de- 
fi'cls  of  "  one-inan  versions  " 

Till':  T\:\r  to  itio  koi.i.uwioh  is  of  iirimary 
impor'ance  in  IJible  translation.  I'p  to  IHHI 
the  work  of  Iraiisliition  for  the  IJritisli  and 
Foreign  Hible  Society  was  carried  on  in  ac- 
i'ordiince  with  the  following  iiistniclions  ; 

"  Whenevrr  practicable,  a  version  should  b;' 
ji  direct  translation  from  the  Hebrew  anil 
(ireek  oiiginal.s.  For  the  Hebrew  Hilile,  the 
edition  of  Van  der  Hooght  is  eonsidered  the 
siand.'ird;  and  in  the  use  of  this  the  translator 
is  at  liberty  to  follow  either  the  Atltli  or  the 
/■■;•/,•  but  not  to  adopt  any  rendering  which  is 
not  sanctioneil  liy  the  Massorelie  vowelpoinls, 
(ir  the  /ivri,  orl'ic  Fnglish  Authorized  Version, 
or  the  ninrginal  reiulings  of  (lii>^  last.     In  the 


(Jieek  Testament  the  Klzevir  edition  of  the 
'  Texlus  Heeeptus  '  of  lll;i;{,  and  reprinted  by 
the  Hritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  is  con- 
sidered the  stanilard;  but  in  cases  where  the 
Authorized  Version  dilTers  from  this,  cither  in 
the  text  or  in  the  marginal  reading,  the  trans- 
lator is  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  rendeiing  which 
may  agree  with  any  one  of  Ihe.sc  three  ;  and  if 
a  translator  or  editor  think  it  better  to  omit  the 
subscripliotis  of  the  epistles,  the  inserlion  of 
these  is  not  reipiired." 

.\s  far  as  tiie  Old  Testainenl  is  concerned 
these  instructions  still  hold  good.  Hebrew 
mamiseripls  of  the  Old  Testament  are  of  no 
great  antiquity,  dating  only  from  .\.i).  !U(). 
No  doubt  there  are  ancient  readings  preserved 
ill  such  versions  as  the  Septiiagint,  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  the  Syriiic,  and  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. And  there  are  doubtless  previous  read- 
ings of  the  old  Hebrew  preserved  in  ipiotatioiis 
in  the  New  Testament.  Collations  of  such 
readings  have  been  made  with  much  labor  and 
some  .skill  ;  but  nothing  has  been  discovered  or 
done  to  warrant  the  Bilile  Society  in  adopting 
a  new  text.  The  English  revisers  did  not  con- 
sider the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the 
KubjeiM  of  versions  and  maniiseripts  sutlieiiuit 
to  justify  them  in  anj'  reconstnietion,  and  they 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  ,Ma>.soietie  te.vt  as  the 
basis  of  their  work.  The  Common  Hebrew 
Bible  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bilile  Society 
was  followed  by  the  revi.sers,  and  they  were 
guided  in  their  iiroccdure  on  lines  praelieally 
similar  to  those  laid  down  for  translalors  by 
the  Bible  Society.  They  only  departed  from 
the  Hebrew  le.xt  in  e.vceptional  ea.ses,  a.s  had 
been  done  by  the  Authorized  translators.  Al- 
ternatives to  all  Kiicb  variations  are  placed  in 
the  margins,  the  most  authoritative  readings 
standing  in  the  text. 

The  case  of  the  New  Ti'stamenI  is  widely 
dillerent  from  that  of  the  Old.  Numerous 
luicii'iit  and  important  (ireek  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have 
been  discovered  in  recent  years.  Enormous 
learning  and  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
collation  and  elassilication  of  these  manuscripts, 
and  on  the  investigation  of  earlv  versions  and 
ipiotatioiis.  Snllicicnt  materiat  has  been  ac- 
cumulated for  the  substantial  restoration  of  the 
Greek  Tesiiiment  of  the  fourth  century.  Te.vt- 
iial  critics  have  made  the  results  of  their 
patient  labor  known  in  many  wiiys.  Many 
critical  editions  of  the  Oreck  Testament  have 
been  ]iiiblisheil,  some  of  them  iiccoiii|iaiiied  by 
eoinmenlaries  in  which  the  weight  and  bearings 
of  the  various  leadings  have  been  set  forth,  and 
the  process  by  which  they  have  been  appraised. 
Ditferent  schools  of  critics  have  dealt  with  the 
subject,  iii.d  have  followed  slightly  ililfcrent 
methods  in  settling  the  te.vt.  All  have  not 
been  able  to  iigree  on  exactly  the  .same  results. 
One  result,  however,  of  importance  to  Bible 
societies  was  clear,  namely,  that  the  "Textiis 
Beceptiis"  was  of  little  critical  viiliie,  and 
coiilii  not  be  imposed  on  translalors  or  re- 
visers as  the  sole  text  to  be  followed.  This 
adoption  or  const  met  ion  of  a  text  that  would 
fairly  represent  the  best  coiiseiisiiK  of  sound 
critical  .scholarship  became  a  necessity,  but  a 
necessity  ainio.st  impossible  of  aeconiplisliinent. 
'I'extual  criticism,  us  applied  to  the  (ireek  New 
Testament,  forms  n  study  of  much  intriiNicy 
tiiid  ililllcnlty,  and,  with  tiie  soundest  and  most 
candid  workers,  still  leiives  room  for  consider- 
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al)k'  latiHidc  of  opinion.  It  was  sujtjicslctl  tliiit 
till'  HHile  Society  should  form  ii  Ii'Xt  of  llie 
New  Tcstiinii'nl  llial  would  unilf  alike  llie 
tinioious  and  the  reekless,  A  eiilical  lext 
formed  by  tlie  IJible  Sociely  would  have  sim- 
ply added  anolher  edilion  of  the  (ireek  'I'esta- 
liieiit  to  the  numerous  edilions  already  in  e.\i.'-l- 
enee.  It  mlnht  have  met  the  wants  of  trans- 
lators, but  it  would  liave  been  rejected  by 
extreme  men  of  the  dillereiil  .schools.  Tlit! 
t'omndttee  w<>re  urt;ed  to  take  up  om,'  of  Ww 
many  <r(H)d  editions,  and  jjive  it  the  stamii  t)f 
tlie  Society's  iinpriiiiiitur,  but  tids  counsel  they 
wi.sely  declined  to  follow. 

A  more  practicable  proposal  was  that  a  Greek 
te.xt  slioidd  be  formed,  irivinir  the  readiiiirsin  all 
cases  where 'risciiendiuf,  Tic^'cllcs,  I.achmann, 
and  Scrivener  were  airreed,  and  in  all  other 
places  abidiiiir  by  the  "'I'exliis  HecepHis." 
Such  an  edilion  could  have  been  produced 
with  jireat  ease,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
have  ;;ivcn  .salisfaclicm;  and  as  the  matler-of- 
fnct  Trciiclles  aiul  the  more  upecidalive  Tisch- 
endorf  would  have  been  often  at  variaiu'c,  as 
well  as  the  others,  the  edition  would  have  been 
almost  the  .same  as  the  "  Textus  Ueceptus." 

No  )(ropo.s)d  was  made  that  was  not  beset 
wilh  ditliculties  for  the  Hible  Societies,  but  the 
ditliciilties  of  inactiim  were  also  ureal;  for  some 
of  the  many  triuislation  and  revision  comnut- 
tees  at  work  for  the  Society— the  .Malairasi  for 
instance — declined  to  reproduce  the  "Textus 
]ieceptus"in  all  its  jiarts,  and  in  iiroceedinjr 
with  the  translation  left  all  passages  of  (pies- 
tionable  authority  utitranslaicd  till  such  time 
as  the  Hible  Society  should  modif)'  the  instruc- 
tions binding  translators  to  follow  an  imperfect 
text. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  resolved  to 
await  the  text  of  the  English  revisers.  The 
New  Testament  Company  was  composed  of 
experts  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  The  members  were 
chosen  for  enunence  in  textual  criticism,  and 
they  represented  the  dilTerent  schools  of 
thought.  It  was  not  in  their  comiiussion  to 
jtrovide  a  new  text  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
but  by  their  rules  they  were  to  follow  the  text 
"for  which  the  evidence  was  decidedly  |ire- 
jionderaling."  Such  a  company  of  revisers 
had  never  been  brought  togellier  before,  anil  it 
was  believed  that  the  text  agreed  upon  would 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Hible  Society.  In  any 
case  it  would  go  forth  with  a  weight  of 
nulhorily  posses.se(l  by  no  other  version.  The 
result  has  in  a  l;uge  measuri'  pistilied  expecta- 
tion, ami  while  nnmy  objections  have  been 
niised  against  the  English  of  the  revisers,  the 
text  that  underlies  the  revision  has  been  pretty 
generally  aeee|)ted  as  bearing  the  slamj)  and 
uuthori/alion  of  the  leading  masters  in  textual 
criticism — the  most  cautious  as  well  as  the 
most  conservative.  The  Committee  of  the 
Hritisli  and  Foreign  Hible  Society  in  1881 
issued  the  following  revised  instructions  to 
translators  and  revisers: 

"The  (pk'stion,  what  Greek  text  ought  to 
be  the  basis  of  translations  and  revisions  of 
translations  of  the  NVw  Testament,  has  long 
engaged  the  anxious  consideration  of  the  cont- 
mittee.  They  have  watched  with  deepeinng 
interest  the  gradual  aecinniilation  of  manu- 
script <'vidence,  and  the  vast  amount  of  learn- 
ing and  skill  brought  to  bear  upon  it  during 
recent  years.     They  were  by  uo  mean.s  uini- 


ware  of  the  defects  of  tlie  Elzevir  edition  of 
the 'Te.xtus  Keceptus,"  reprinted  by  the  Hible 
Society,  and  hitherto  recommended  as  the 
slamlard:but  they  felt,  anu)ngst  the  multipli- 
cation of  edilions  in  the  pre.--ent  day,  the  dilll- 
culty  of  suggesting  a  satisfactory  alt'ermilive. 

"  The  revisers  of  the  English  New  Testament 
having  now  completed  tlieir  labors,  the  sidi- 
ject  has  again  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
committee;  and  they  thankfully  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportuidty  thus  alVorded  of  act- 
ing, as  they  trust,  with  proper  caulion,  and  yet 
wilh  a  due  regard  to  the  rcipdremeMts  of  .sound 
Hiblical  knowledge,  in  this  imporlanl  m.'itter. 
The  coiiunitlee  have  accmdiiigly  rcMilved  to 
authorize  ndssiomiries  and  others  engaged  on 
behalf  of  this  Society  in  the  work  of  transla- 
tion or  revision  t<i  adopt  such  devialions  from 
the  ''I'extus  Ueci'ptus'  as  are  sanctioiu'd  by 
the  lext  of  the  Uevised  Engli.sli  Version  of  1881. 
The  <oinmittee  are  not  prepared  to  authorize 
any  deviation  from  the  'Textus  Keceptus' not 
sanctioned  by  the  lext  of  the  Ue vised  English 
Version. 

"  In  iransmitling  this  resolution  the  commit- 
tee woidd  oll'er  the  following  suggestions: 

"  Two  editions  of  the  Greek  Tesbuuent  have 
been  publisl.ed  simidtancously  wilh  the  lie- 
vised  English  Version— one  at  O.vford,  the 
other  at  Ciunbridge.  Nt'itherof  these  has  the 
direct  sanction  of  the  Company  of  Revisers; 
but  each  in  its  way  gives  the  result  of  their 
decision. 

•' The  Oxford  edition  gives  in  the  te.xt  the 
readings  followed  by  the  revisers;  the  old 
readings,  or  tho.se  iu)t  followed,  being,  so  far 
as  was  thought  material,  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  page. 

"The  Cambridge  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the 
text  from  svhichthe  P^nglish  Authorized  Version 
is  |)resumed  to  be  taken,  and  which,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  may  be  treated  as  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  Elzevir  text,  tlu'  variations 
adopted  by  the  revisers  being  carefully  noted  at 
the  foot  of  tlu^  page;  attention  being'called  to 
variations  or  ondssions  from  the  old  text  by  a 
marked  dilfeicnce  in  the  Greek  Ij'pe, 

"It  will  be  open  to  translators'or  revisers  to 
use  either  of  these  editions. 

"  Neither  of  these  editions  gives  any  clue  to 
the  vary in,g  degrees  of  weight  attached  by  the 
Compuny  of  Revisers  to  the  readings  adojited 
by  them.  For  this  we  are  obliged  to  turn  to 
the  marginal  notes  in  the  Revised  English  Ver- 
sion. The  careful  attention  of  traiislalois  is  in- 
vited to  the  observations  of  the  Company  of 
Revisers  on  the  revision  of  the  CJreek  text  in 
their  preface,  and  to  the  caution  suggested  by 
their  emphatic  words:  'Many  jilaees  still 
remain  in  which  for  the  present  it  would  not  l)e 
safe  to  accept  one  reading  lo  the  absolule  ex- 
clusion of  others.'  'In  these  cases,'  the  re- 
visers add,  '  we  have  given  alternative  readings 
in  the  margin,  whenever  they  avvm  to  be  of 
sidlicient  im|)ortance  or  interest  to  deserve  iro- 
tice.'  Thi'se  altern.'ilive  readings  should,  there- 
fore, be  carefully  studied  before  any  change  is 
adopted  from  the  'Textus  Receplus;'  and  whilst 
the  eoininittee  woidd  not  desire  to  control  the 
conscientious  judgment  of  translators  or  re- 
visers, they  would  suggest  that  where  the  mar- 
ginal note  in  the  English  version  indicates  that 
there  are  ancient  atilhorities  in  support  of  the 
Elzevir  text,  there  would  be  safety  in  adhering 
for  the  |)resent  to  the  Elzevir  te.xt. 
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"  With  regnrd  to  omissions  from  the  Elzevir 
text,  the  comiiiitlcc  believe  it  will  hv  I'oiiiiil  that 
ill  nearly  all  cases  in  wliieh  words  and  sentences 
are  onilllcd  fniin  the  text,  and  are  unnoticed 
in  llic  niiirii-in  of  the  Kntflish  revision,  they 
may  lie  safely  rejected  as  spurions. 

"It  is  iiossililc  tliat  in  .sonii!  cases  alranslalion 
or  n'vision  may  adnut  ol'  alternative  niaririiial 
reaiiiiii^s.  The  (ominillec  would  not  disconraue 
their  inlrodnetion  where  thoiiy:hl  neccs.sary; 
hill  llie  circumstMiices  atlendini;  translation  .so 
trieatly  vary,  that  the  inti(«iiieiion  of  such  must 
lie  larirely  left  to  the  jiidunient  and  discretion 
of  translators  and  revisers.  In  any  dillieiilly 
the  editorial  superintendent  will  render  any 
assjslancc  in  his  power. 

"The  ('omniillee  feel  how  much  of  sound 
judirment,  and  lieavenly  wisdom  and  skill,  is 
ni'dlcd  in  the  imiiortant  and  rcsponsihle  work 
of  tianslation  anil  revision;  hut  they  rejoici'  to 
know  thiit,  as  lliey  wiioaie  called  to  it  l.ihor  in 
faith  and  prayer,  in  an  hahiluiil  dependence 
upon  the  illumination  and  direction  of  the  Holy 
i^piril,  tlicy  will  lind  it  a  work  which  the  (lieat 
Inspire!'  of  Scripture  in  au  especial  niaiuu'r 
loves  to  honor  and  hiess  " 

The  same  reiiulations  siihslantially  have  been 
adopted  by  the  American  Mible  Society,  and 
thus  far  the  two  great  .societies  have  proceeded 
on  the  same  lines  iu  the  work  of  trauslutiou  and 
revision. 

Translators  and  revisers  will  tind  useful 
guidance  in  the  Revised  Enjrlish  IJible  in  the 
matter  of  uniformity  and  consistency.  In  this 
inatt(M'  the  Authorized  Version  was"  very  mis- 
leading.  I'-  was  a  principle  with  the  Author- 
ized revisers  to  vary  their  translations  and 
phrases  as  much  as  possible,  even  when  remfer- 
ing  the  same  words  and  phra.ses,  and  in  the 
same  passages.  In  this  way  literary  elegance 
was  secured  at  the  expense  of  strength  and 
faithftdncss.  The  English  revisers  aimed  at 
translating  the  same  Greek  word  by  the  same 
KiiLilish  word,  hut  they  did  not  carry  out  this 
l)riiiciple  with  inllexih'e  rigidity.  Varieties  of 
iciulering  compatible  with  the  true  meaning  of 
the  text  have  to  .some  extent  been  preservi'd, 
but  varieties  suggestive  >>f  diirereiices  which 
have  no  existence  in  the  Greek  have  been  t'X- 
cluded.  The  exact  shade  of  meaning  of  words 
and  phrases  is  generally  to  be  reaelied  from 
the  context.  All  important  names  and  terms 
slidiild  be  uniformly  translated.  The  names  for 
tile  Divine  Ihiiigand  Ilisattributes,  formanaiid 
his  faculties,  theological  terms,  ceremonial  and 
Cliiistian  ordinances,  and  all  stich  expressions 
as  become  the  cominon  currency  of  the  Cliris- 
tiaii  Church,  shoidd  be  maintained  at  one  uni- 
form standard.  When  versions  are  c(mi|>lcte(l, 
and  almost  ready  for  the  press,  it  is  desirable 
th;it  the  whole  should  be  gone  over  with  a  eon- 
eordanee,  for  the  purpose  of  harnioni/.ing  all 
'he  parts. 

The  Namks  foh  the  Divink  HI'-.ino  re- 
(piire  speeiid  attention.  The  dilheulty  of  tind- 
ing  any  Supreme  Heing  among  the  heathen  is 
sometimes  very  great.  Sometimes  the  gods 
are  so  innnerous  that  the  <litliculty  consists  in 
making  a  projier  selection.  Sometimes  there 
are  no  gods  at  all;  but  the  translator's  chief 
dilliculiy  will  be  to  thai  any  name  among  the 
heathen  associated  with  the  ideas  of  reverence 
or  worship.  In  this  matter  as  in  many  others 
the  transl.ilor  will  have  to  do  the  best  he  can. 
Iu  the  Sei)tuaginl  and  Greek  Testaineut,  Theos 


Is  suhstiiuteil  for  Elohtm,  niul  Lord  iKurios) 
for  .Jehovah  and  Adonai  promiscuously.  The 
terms  were  nut  e(iuivalent.s,  but  aposilcs  and 
linirtyis  picaelied  the  gospel  mcaidng-.  into  the 
lumu's  until  they  became  expressive  of  the  true 
gospel  thoughts  now  fts,soeiated  with  each. 
Every  (lire  sliould  betaken  to  select  the  best 
word,  but  it  must  be  remembeicd  that  in  all 
countries  the  trulhabout  God  is  gathered  not  so 
much  from  the  name  as  from  what  is  taught 
conierniiig  Him  who  bears  it.  The  translator 
in  a  hciithi  II  tongue  must  select  the  best  term 
or  name  he  can  find.  Though  he  may  be 
obligeil  to  take  the  name  of  a  false  god,  he  will 
tind  thai  by  degrees,  through  reading  the  IJible, 
the  false  meaning  will  disaiipear,  and  the 
true  meaning  asseit  itself.  It  nuglit  be  pos- 
sible to  transfer  the  original  names  uf  (Jod 
by  transliteration,  as  the  name  .lehovali  is  trans- 
ferred in  a  few  places  into  the  English  IJible, 
but  in  that  ca.-e  the  names  would,  in  them- 
selves, be  absolutely  without  sigiiiticance  wheu 
lirst  intidduced. 

Great  dillicidties  liave  arisen  in  China  regard- 
ing the  Divine  name.  When  the  delegates  be- 
gan to  make  a  union  version  for  China  they 
(lid  not  like  to  take  the  names  for  (iod  and 
Siiirit  that  they  considered  had  been  degraded 
by  .some  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  were 
ai.so  unwilling  to  take  the  names  of  Chinese 
gods  whose  characters  and  appearances  were 
most  ungodliUe.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
divine  names  should  be  Iransliierated,  but  the 
Delegates'  Vi'ision  was  made  on  the  condilioii 
that  every  evangelical  deiuanination  in  China 
should  have  liberty  to  laiblish  editions  for 
itself,  emidoying  whatever  name  it  thought 
best  for  God,  Spirit,  and  Baptize.  The  Coiii- 
nuttee  of  the  IJritish  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  acc(M(lanee  with  almost  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  British  scholarship,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  t  lie  most  approiniale  terms  for  God 
and  Spirit,  in  China,  were  Shang-ti  and  Shiu, 
and  they  only  i)uhlished  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  such  terms.  'I'he  American  Bible 
Society  published  editions  of  the  Scriptures 
with  such  names  for  God  and  Spirit  as  werede- 
luanded.  At  i>resent  there  arc  nine  )iossil)le 
forms  and  combinatiiMis  of  the  names  for  (xod 
and  Spirit  in  use  in  Cliiiia.  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  native  Chrisiiuns  will  decide 
the  (juestion,  throughout  China,  in  favor  of 
Shang-ti  and  Shiu,  as  they  have  already  done 
in  several  localities  where  they  have  had  power. 

Ill  the  Revised  Knglish  Version  the  word  .le- 
hovali is  tiansliterated  in  a  few  places  more  than 
in  the  Authorized  Version,  Init  only  in  places 
where  a  proper  name  seemed  to  the  revisers  to 
be  absolutely  re(|uired.  In  many  versions  tin; 
word  .lehovah  occurs  wherever  it  is  found  in 
the  Hebrew.  This  is  s(«netimes  a  disadvantage. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  ic- 
(piested  to  withdraw  Valera's  Version  from 
Spain,  owing  to  the  frecpient  oceurrcnce  of  the 
word  .Jehovah,  which  the  natives  declared  was 
a  new  I'rotestant  God.  The  name  when  trans- 
lated and  not  traiisiileraied  simuld  lie  jirinted 
in  small  capitals,  as  is  done  in  English,  or  in 
some  other  way  which  will  distinguish  the 
word. 

Translators  will  tind  it  dilllcult  to  render  the 
word  linplizo  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
If  translating  for  a  iion-deiiominationa!  society 
which  is  supjiorted  by  all  denoininati(Mis.  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  translate  the  word  by  a 
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term  whicli  suppdiis  tlio  vicw.s  of  one  (Icnoml- 
nntion  mid  coiiilcimiH  ilic  usni;f  of  iiliiiost  all 
otiii'i-  ilciioiiiiimlioiis.  Ill  vcisioiis  iiimic  for  the 
Hriiish  iind  Kor('ij,'ii  15il)lc  Sixicly  ilic  word 
Jiiijiliio  tiiid  its  coi^iiali'.s  arc  tr.iiisliicralcd  or 
iraii.sftiicd,  as  is  doin'  in  ilic  Kiijfiisli  liililc, 
unless  it  <aii  lie  Iniiislalt'd  liy  soiiif  iialivc  \v(ii(l 
sijfiiir.viiifj;  siK'icd  wasliinn',  wiliioiil  liiiiitiny;  the 
form  l(t  cillicr  dippintj  or  spriiil<lin,i;'.  An  al- 
Icinpt  lias  lacii  iniidc  lo  f^cl  over  Ilic  (litlicully 
liy  placiiiir  llic  iiculral  liini  in  Ilic  lc.\l,  and  Ilic 
dciKiininalional  Icini  in  ilic  niai,ii:in.  wiili  the 
Words  "sonic  Iriiiislalc  iinincrsc"—  wliicli  is  sim- 
ply Ilic  slalcmcnl  of  a  fail.  Where  ihe  version 
is'jJaplisi,  it  would  lie  licller  lliat  the  dillicully 
shoulil  be  jjTot  over  liy  an  alternative  rcadiii!,', 
than  tiiat  a  rival  version  should  lie  issued, 
'i'heso  inallcrs  rcipiirc  to  lie  dealt  with  on  both 
sides  in  a  sjiiril  of  tnutual  forbearance. 

Translators  should  be  careful  lo  choose  the 
central  laii.u;iia,i,'c  in  (•omim^neinjr  viTsions,  and 
to  resist  all  pressure  t<i  undcrlakc  Inuislalions  in 
insiuinllcaiit  and  dyinj^  dialects,  >[anj'  ver- 
Kioiis  jiroduced  in  local  juilois  have  led  to  con- 
siderable waste  of  Christian  money.  At  lirst 
it  nia^'  not  be  possible,  with  limited  c.\periciiee, 
to  say  which  biiineh  of  a  group  of  languages  is 
the  best  vehicle  for  reaching  the  most  people;  but 
first  cilitions  should  be  tentative  and  small,  and 
the  second  cditidiis  should  be  revised  into  the 
(loniiiiant  form.  Prince  L.  L.  Honaparte  lias 
made  versions  of  the  Scriptures  into  more  lliaii 
a  liiindrcd  languages,  dialects,  and  putoii*.  for 
linguistic  lairpdses.  Tliesc  his  Highness  has 
liaiided  over  lo  the  Hible  Society,  with  peniiis- 
sioii  to  revise  them  for  evangelistic  imrposes; 
but  there  are  only  a  few  of  them  on  which  the 
Society  would  be  at  all  jii.stilied  in  spending 
funds. 

The  translator  should  lie  careful  lo  marlv  in 
some  disiinctive  way  words  Iranslated  to  make 
tlie  sense  comiilete,  but  wliicli  have  no  ecpiiva- 
lents  in  Ilic  originals.  Such  words  ate  niarked 
ia  our  English  ilibles  by  being  piinied  in  ital- 
ics. This  is  .soniewliat  nnforluinite,  as  in  all 
other  forms  of  Kiiglish  literature  italics  are 
used  to  give  emphasis  and  prominence  to  words. 
In  our  old  blacklellcr  J'^nglish  iJiblcs  the  uii- 
<lersiood  words  were  marked  in  Hoiiian  I'harac- 
tcrs,  which  were  smaller,  and  somewhat  insig- 
niticaut,  and  hciicc!  more  suitable.  In  Ilic 
modern  Greek  Bible  the  supplied  words  are 
printed  in  a  sniallcr  charaelcr.  The  italics 
should  be  as  few  as  |)ossiblc.  A  great  many  in 
tile  Aiilhoiizcd  Version  are  superlhions.  In 
foreign  languages  the  supjilied  words,  when 
lieees.sary,  should  be  prinlccl  in  type  similar  lo 
the  body  of  the  lc.\l,  but  somewhat  sniallcr. 
In  preparing  chapter  and  page  headings  only 
simple  siimniaries  shoulil  be  given.  In  our 
Kiiglish  Bibles  the  eliapler  headings  are  printed 
in  such  small  ilalies  that  they  are  seldom  coii- 
sulleil,  and  they  form  an  uiidesiiMblc  wedge  be- 
tween cliapter  and  chapter.  The  Brilisli  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  long  had  a  paragraph 
Eiiglisli  Bible  prepared  by  Canon  Uirdlcstone, 
and  it  has  begun  to  print  foreign  versions  in 
parairiaphs,  wiih  sectional  headings  which  sim- 
ply announce  Ihe  siilijccis  of  the  sections.  The 
headings  arc  siiiiph- sunnnarics,  such  as  "The 
Creation,"  "The  FIihkI,"  "The  Temptation," 
"The  Fall,"  etc.  Versions  so  arriinged,  well 
prinicil.  and  accoin|)anicd  by  m.^ijis  have  been 
published  in  Itiili;iii,  Sesulo,  Malagasi,  French, 
and  Dutch,  and  they  have  been  well  received. 


For  the  present  distress,  in  Cliiiia,  the  coinmit- 
tee  have  agreed  lo  publish  siiinniarics,  sectional 
headings,  and  simple  e.\plaiiations  of  wordsand 
terms  not  likely  lo  be  understood  by  the  Chi- 
nese. 

The  ordiiiiiry  chaplcr  and  verse  form  in  which 
most  of  our  Kiiglish  Bibles  are  ininted  has  cei- 
lain  advantages  in  fMcilitaling  the  Ijndiiig  of 
piissMges  Mild  for  rcMiling  verses  about,  but  the 
Scripiiires  euii  be  read  much  more  iiilelligintly 
ill  the  paragraph  form.  .Much  can  be  done  by 
ailistic  piinling,  by  proper  spacing,  and  the 
ainiiigemcnt  of  |iaiiillelisiiis  to  encourage  the 
n  adiiig  of  the  Sciiplurcs.  Kasscne's  (Jospels  in 
panigraph  form  are  so  arranged  thai  every  page 
says '■  lead  nie;"  and  Frenchmen  for  the  first 
time  read  Ihe  gospel  with  pleasure.  There  are 
many  additional  consideralions,  and  necessary 
conditions,  and  intinile  details,  \\liicli  might  be 
ailvanced  with  regard  lo  I'lible  Iranslation,  but 
llitse  will  be  best  learned  in  the  priiclical  work 
of  tianslation.  As  in  preparing  scrinons,  writ- 
ing books,  and  public  speaking,  each  worker 
reaches  his  own  style  by  his  own  methods,  so 
translators  must  be  left  to  find  out  the  lines 
within  certain  limitations  on  which  they  can 
best  accomplish  the  .sacred  work  entrusted  to 
tlieni;  and  in  the  matter  of  details,  coninion 
sense  and  scrupulous  conscientiousness  will  be 
the  best  guides. 

Dr.  C'usi's  contribution  to  this  encyclopedia 
(sec  Aiipenili.v  B)  enables  one  lo  judge  of  the 
immense  work  already  uccomplisjied  in  Bible 
translation. 

The  Bible  is  the  greatest  of  nil  Ihe  classics, 
and  its  iinporlaiice  may  be  judged  in  contrasl 
with  them.  Versions  of  the  classic  inasier- 
Iiieces  of  (ireece,  Home,  and  the  far  Kast  are 
few,  and  are  found  or.  the  shelves  of  libraries 
and  in  the  homes  of  learning.  The  versions  of 
the  Bible  are  for  the  luople,  and  no  sooner  have 
lliey  fallen  from  the  press  than  they  arc  taken 
up  ill  such  ipianlities  by  the  missionaries,  b}' 
the  colporteurs,  by  the  /ciiiina  women,  and  by 
all  who  wish  the  divine  niessagc  made  knowii, 
that  the  average  circulation  of  Ihe  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  alone  is  over  four  mil- 
lion collies  a  year. 

Plato  was  pcrlia))s  the  most  .spiritual,  the 
most  elevated,  teacher  that  the  heathcii  world 
produced.  K.xcellenl  translations  of  Plato's 
works  have  been  published  in  Kiiglish,  (iciiiian, 
French;  but  no  one  can  imagine  an  altenipt  be- 
ing iiiaile  to  translate  llicni  into  ihric  or  four 
hundred  languages,  as  has  been  done  with  the 
sacred  Seiipluics.  There  are  at  Ihe  prisiiii 
time  over  a  thousand  pliilologisls  biisiiil  with 
]}iblc  Iranslation  and  revision,  and  wlicrevir 
the  living  missionary  goes  he  lakes  w  ilh  him 
the  living  word.  What  a  grand  work  this  is 
when  regarded  merely  from  Ihe  stiindpoinl  of 
literature  and  science,  but  how  glorious  u  hen 
it  is  renieinbered  that  the  Book  is  the  living 
Word  of  (Jod,  iliiwcrtd  with  the  gifis  of  civil- 
i/.alion  and  salvation. 

Tnit'y,  William,  b.  Norwich,  Conn  , 
U.  S.  A.,  June  2d,  1807;  studied  at  Williams 
College:  graduated  at  Prinectoii  Theologicil 
Seminary  W\i>:  was  ordained  April  r,Mli,  ISiJIi; 
sailed  November  23d,  18;!(1,  and  after  spending 
n  few  months  al  ^ladras,  reached  .Madiirn 
Oelober  IMli,  \S-i7.  He  visited  Ihe  Inited 
Slates  in  IN.!!  and  1807.  At  Tirumungalnm  he 
opened  a  boarding-school  for  beys.    From  that 
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(Iny  ho  was  Inrfjoly  engnfjod  willi  tlio  educalioiiiil 
work  of  lliu  district.  Uv  lH4'i  llic  Ipoiinliiis^- 
sfluM)!  hail  grown  to  a  liiu'li-Kradf  '•cmiimry, 
mid  ill  1845  it  wiih  niiiovcd  to  I'asunmliii. 
IIlmu  tilt!  iiuxt  Iwciitylwo  ynirs  of  his  litV  wck; 
»l)('lit,  except  wlifii  at  lioiuc  in  INoO.  Mine 
tliaii  250  yoiinjr  lucii  imsscd  lliiough  the  course 
of  sludj".  Few  classes  left  him  in  which  nearly 
all  were  not  (Jhristians,  u  iarito  number  of  tlicni 
eiiitaniiig  in  evanj^elistic  work,  and  others  oceu 
pvini;  hoMoiahlt!  posts  in  government  service. 
lie  was  an  ellicii'iit  incnii)er  of  the  Uevision 
C'oniniittce  of  the  'ramil  Bihlc.  A  short  time 
before  hisilealh  he  bad  the  Joy  of  welcoming 
liis  youngest  son  with  his  wife  to  the  mission 
work  in  tlie  hind  of  his  birth.  lie  died  at 
'rirnpuvanam,  South  India,  November  '.JHtli, 
IX'"!,  aged  seventy,  and  in  the  forly-tirst  year 
of  his  missionary  service. 

Truiiqiii'ltitr,  a  town  in  British  India,  on 
the  .shore  of  the  I5ay  of  Hengal,  about  150  miles 
south  of  .Madras.  It  is  situated  in  the  delta  of 
theCaveri  lliver,  in  north  latitude  II  2,  and 
cast  longitude  70°  54'.  The  town,  with  a  small 
area  of  country,  wa.s  obtained  by  the  Dimisli 
Kast  India  Coiiipany  in  1010,  and  held  by  tin; 
Danes  until  1845  (with  the  exception  of  u  few 
years),  when,  with  Seiaminir  in  Hengal,  it  was 
sold  by  them  to  the  Kngjish.  I'mler  Danish 
rule  it  was  a  jilace  of  some  iiolitical  and  com- 
iiieicial  importance,  whi(>h  in  lecent  years,  by 
the  diversion  of  business  to  other  centres,  it  has 
almost  wholly  lost.  The  jiopulalion  in  1881 
was  only  0,189,  of  whom  4,910  were  Hindus, 
]\Ioliamn"ie{lans  820,  and  Christians  4.53.  The 
great  interest  which  TraiMiuebar  possesses  for 
us  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  place  where 
Protestant  missionary  clfort  lirst  began  iu  India. 
Here  Bartholomew  Ziegeubalg  and  Henry 
I'Intschau,  the  pioneers  of  the  gri'at  army  of 
Protestant  evangelists,  came  from  Denmark  in 
1700  and  founded  the  tirst  Protestant  mi.ssion 
sialioii.  They  labored  under  the  greatest 
dillienlties.  and  yet  within  three  and  a  half 
years  a  Chri.stian"  coninnmiti'  had  been  gath- 
ered, numbering  100  persons,  which  rai)idly 
grew.  The  publication  of  books  was  begun  at 
once.  Ziegenbalg  completed  the  translation 
of  the  New  Teslaincnt  in  1711,  and  when  he 
died  in  1719  he  left  behind  him  a  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  fur  as  iht-  Book  of  Uiilh. 
A  church  was  built  by  his  etVorts,  w  hicli  is  mo 
longer  in  existence,  its  site  having  been  under- 
miru'd  by  the  sea.  The  mission  was  maimed 
for  many  years  by  men  of  superior  altaiiimenls 
and  cliaracter,  among  whom  was  the  great 
Schwa'  •'  and  exerted  a  iirofound  iiitluence  in 
South  .  la.  For  a  long  time  it  received  pecu- 
niary aid  from  Knsrland  through  ihe  ."society 
for  Propagating  (hrisiiiiii  Knowledge.  In 
1847  the  mission  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Leipsic  Evangelical  Lutheran  Alission.  and  is 
still  vigorously  niMintained  b}'  that  biHly,  who 
have  418  coniiuunicaiils.  I'rotestantsat  and  near 
TraiKiuebar  numbered  3,000  several  years  ago. 
There  tire  in  the  same  area  about  1,200  Homaii 
t'at holies.  The  S.  P.  G.  have  a  work  tlierc^ 
also,  conducted  by  4  uative  workers,  with  1 
school  and  18  .scholars. 

TraiiH-CiinruMitiii  TiirkI  (Azcrbijan 
Turkish)  VernWiii.— The  Trans-Caucasian  be- 
longs to  the  Turki  branch  of  Ihe  Iral-Altaie 
family,  and  is  spoki'ii  in  Trans-Caucasia,  Uus^ia, 
and  Northwest  of  Persia.     In  1843  the  Gospel 


of  Matthew  was  published  by  tin'  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Sociely,  Ihe  translation  having 
been  made  by  Dr.  Pfander.  The  work  ol 
translation  coiitiniieil  with  the  aid  of  .Mii/.a 
Ferookh,  who  translated  the  New  Testament, 
save  the  Kpislh!  to  the  Uoiiians.  The  manu- 
script version,  after  being  revised  by  his  son, 
the  liev.  A.  Amirkhanianx,  was  |)iililished  in 
1M78,  together  with  the  Epistle  to  ibcUomans. 
which  llie  reviser  hail  tianslateil,  under  the 
su|)erintenilence  of  Dr.  Sauerwein  and  Mr. 
Amirkhanianz.  Some  years  ago  Messrs.  Uhea, 
Jiabaree,  and  Van  Norilen,  American  niission- 
aries  in  Persia,  undertook  a  translation  of  the 
J5ibleiiiti)  this  dialect.  After  Mr.  Aniirklianianz 
completed  the  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1883, 
the  .Vmericaii  missionaries  gave  ui)  their  version, 
and  united  with  the  translator  in  a  tiual  revisiou 
of  the  Old  Tcstanienl,  .so  that  there  .should  be 
but  one  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  language.  After  all  dialeetieal  and 
orlliograiihical  ilillereiiccs  between  the  language 
as  spoken  in  Xorthern  Persia  and  other  'I'lirki 
speaking  districts  had  been  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed, the  Brilisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
conimenced  the  publication  of  an  octavo  edition 
of  the  whole  Bible,  consisting  of  3,500  Old 
Testaments  and  5,000  New  Testaments,  one 
half  to  be  bound  up  with  the  Old  Testament, 
and  one  half  to  lie  issued  .separately.  The 
l)rinting  was  comnienced  at  Leip.sic  in  1880, 
proofs  being  read  by  the  translator  at  Orenburg 
(whither  he  had  been  exiled  by  the  Hnssian 
Governmeiil)  and  Dr.  Sauerweiu  at  Buuteln, 
and  completed  in  1888. 

TrilliNvaiil,  is  a  term  which  is  often  used 
to  designate  the  territor}'  also  called  the  South 
African  Kepublic,  which  is  described  under 
the  article  on  Africa. 

Traviiiioorc,  a  native  state  In  India,  oc- 
cupying the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of 
the  peninsula.  Its  limits  of  north  lalilude 
are  8  4  and  10'  33  ,  and  of  east  longitude 
70'  13'  and  77  38  .  Its  boniidarics  are:  on  Ihe 
north  the  native  state  of  Cochin;  on  the  east  the 
British  districts  of  JIadura  and  Tiiinevelli.  be- 
longing to  the  .Madras  presidency,  from  which 
districts  it  is  separated  by  a  mountain  range; 
on  the  south  and  west  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
leiiglh  of  Travancore  from  north  to  .south  is  174 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  75.  It  embraces 
an  area  of  0,730  sipiare  miles,  with  a  population 
of  3.401,1.58  in  1881;  73  percent  were  Hindus, 
about  31  i>er  cent  (498,.543)  Christians,  and  a 
Iritle  over  fi  per  cent  were  Mohainmedans.  The 
Christian  population  includes  a  large  number 
of  adherents  of  the  old  Syrian  Church  of  Mala- 
bar,—more  than  half  of  the  whole;  nearly  a 
third  are  Uonianists,  and  the  remainder  Protes- 
tants. As  to  language,  .Malayalini — a  Dravid- 
iaii  tongue  alli>'il  to  Tamil — is  used  by  about 
four  fifths  of  the  people,  and  Tamil  by  the  rest. 
The  chief  town  and  capital  isTrivanilrum,  with 
a  population  of  41.173.  Travancore  has  been 
ruled  from  time  immemorial  by  Iliiidn  ininces 
of  approved  orthodoxy.  It  has  never— like  all 
the  rest  of  India — I'ome  at  any  time  under  the 
sway  of  the  Moliamniedans.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  it  was  attacked  by  Tii)pu, 
Sultan  of  .Mysore,  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  Eng- 
lish, successfully  resisted  him.  Treaties,  made 
early  in  this  century  with  the  English,  have 
firmly  cemented  this  old  connection,  and  made 
English  intliienee  powerful  within  its  borders, 
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IIiuiikIi  there  wiim  arinrd  opposition  in  1800. 
Till'  icliitioii  between  liie  Anjilolndiiin  (lovern- 
nicnl  1111(1  tlie  native  stiileH  lilve  'rraviincore  lias 
lieen  snlllcienllN  ixplaineil  in  llie  arliili'  "  Native 
SlalcM."  An  Kniilisli  lesiiienl  is  niainlaiiieij  at 
I  lie  11  in  It  of  I  lie  .Maliaiajah  (UinLflnf  TravaMeoie, 
and  an  aiinnal  Iriliulc  is  paid  to  tli<'  "  paninioiinl 
power."  The  (lovcinnn'nt  of  'rravaneuic, 
IhoiiLfh  lliiidii,  is  inlelliireni,  elheient.  and 
piiiLri'essive.  lis  native  inlets  have  studied  to 
li'Miil  advantaiT"'  llie  (Xaniplc  set  tliein  hy  the 
Knylish  rnlcrs  ol'  adjaeenl  icf^ions.  There  is  a 
good  syslein  of  ediieaticni  in  vo^ne.  as  a  result 
of  whiili  (he  people  iif  Tiiivaiieoie  show  ahoiil 
as  liiL;h  an  avei:i,i;e  of  inlellij,'ence  tind  as  luij-'e 
a  propdi'linn  of  persons  alile  to  read  and  write 
as  many  itrilish  provinces  iu  India.  'I'lie  peoph; 
areehielly  aiTiieilltiiral;  rii-e,  the  eoeniinnt  palm, 
and  pepper  are  the  principal  prodnelioiis,  ainl 
the  expinls  are  laii;ely  derived  from  the  cocoa- 
nnt  tii'e,  Ihoiiirh  pepper,  >;ini;er,  eardanioin, 
timber,  and  .some  other  articles  are  included 
ainoni:'  them. 

The  forms  of  lliialn  worship  usual  throiifrh- 
onl  India. are  practised  in  Travancore,  niiiiirled, 
however,  to  a  greater  ar  less  cxlcnt.  with  Ihi! 
rites  of  demon-worship,  which  prevails  ex- 
tensively in  Sonlh  India  and  Ceylon,  especially 
aiiuan;  the  ahorii.niial  trilies.  This  dennin- 
wcnship  was  that  orijiinally  practised  hy  the 
early  trihes  of  India;  ami  when  advancintr 
waves  of  Aryan  compiest  drove  these  primal 
settlers  to  the  momilains,  or  pnshi'il  them  far  to 
the  smith,  their  reli.irion  was  with  them  coii- 
eenlraled.  as  it  were,  in  those  localities,  and  has 
since  lingered  in  them.  To  a  lari^e  extent  tin,' 
Aryans  (or  llindnsi  ineorpoiated  tlie  ahorigines 
into  their  own  .system,  assiiiniiiir  to  Ihem  the 
low  social  status  of  lah(n'ers.  or  Slunjias;  and 
many  of  their  deiiKni deiiies  were  receiviai  into 
the  ilindil  pantheon,  and  their  old  rites  made 
IH'rmissihle  for  llindns.  Thus  the  Ilindnisni  of 
Traviiiicor(\  and  indeed  of  all  Sonth  India,  he- 
came  miiif^led  and  eorrnpte(l  with  these  ahorig- 
inal  notions  and  riles  to  a  dei;reo  not  noticed 
elsewhere.  ^Missionarii's  in  Travancore  have 
had  to  enciainler  among  their  converts  far  more 
of  the  degrading  power  of  these  old  habits  anil 
assoiialions,rooleii  in  thisancestral  deiiionolatrv, 
than  their  fellow-laborers  itinong  Ilinilns  in 
other  regions. 

Travan(M)r(',  and  its  sister  kingiloni.  Cochin, 
which  adjoins  it  in  the  north,  are  famous  as  tin- 
home  of  an  exeeeilinglj' ancient  brjilich  of  the 
(,'hri^lian  {'hiirch,  iisiially  known  as  the  "  .Syrian 
t'hiirch  of  Malabiif,"  .Malaliur  heiiig  the  naiiie 
applied  for  many  centuries  to  the  strip  of  coast 
einhracing  the  liing'limis  named  and  the  IJritish 
dislriel  jiisl  north  of  them.  The  origin  of  this 
elinrch  is  doiihtfnl.  The  traditions  eurrenl 
among  the  jieople  go  back  to  the  pnaching  of 
Thomas,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  1st  ceiitniy;  but 
scholars  suppose  that  a  small  colony  from  Anti- 
ocli  (Syria)  may  have  landed  here  in  the  4lli 
century.  Th(!  ehnrcli  is  Syrian  in  doctrine  and 
ritual, maintaining  the  Xestorian  type  of  Cliiis- 
tology.  and  is  snbjccl  to  the  Patriarch  of  Anti- 
och,  ihoiigli  the  liiomanisls  liuve  tried  hard  to 
snhjei  t  it  to  the  I'ope,  and  did  snceeed,  in  lolti), 
in  iletaching  some  80,(HKI  nienibers  from  the 
|)atriarcli.  and  in  thus  fin-ming  a  Homo-Syrian 
community,  which  is  still  allowed,  however,  to 
retain  the  Syrian  ritual  and  laiignage.  The 
remainder  of  the  iioinan  Catholic  popiiliilion 
reiiresentsehielly  the  resultsof  Francis  Xavier's 


missionary  activity  in  the  Ifltli  century.  The 
existence  of  this  aneienl  Syrian  (hi'iich  at- 
trai'ted  the  alleiilion  of  |{e°v.  Dr.  Itiiclianan 
(then  chaplain  to  the  Ijist  India  Company  at 
Tinnevelll),  and  at  his  nigent  suggestion"  the 
Church  .Missionary  Society,  in  iJ^lti,  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  labia' among  its  meinbeis.  At  lir^t 
the  Syrian  priests  lo  operated  w  itii  lliein,  but  in 
|S;iH  signs  of  liiistility  appealed,  which  cnl 
minated  in  the  Syrian  Mdranior  .Melropoliltin  i 
ilissiilviiig  all  connection  with  the  Knglish  mis- 
sionaries. Since  then  the  Church  Mission  has 
ileviited  its  attentiiiii  to  the  people  at  lai'irc, 
with  llie  most  gratifying  results,  (irawing  their 
converts  from  the  old  clinich  in  part,  but,  very 
largely  frnni  Iliiidus,  and  especially  from  cer- 
tain low  ciistes. 

The  London  Missionary  Society's  operations 
in  Travancore  began  in  180(i.  Hev.  .Mr.  Hingel- 
taiibe,  a  (ierinan,  joined  one  of  the  lirsl  cniil- 
paiiiis  which  this  Society  sent  to  India.  He 
resided  llist  at  Traliipiebiir.  under  the  protection 
of  the  Danish  (iovernmeni,  at  a  period  when 
th<'  Ilasi  India  Conipany  fi.iw  ned  on  all  niis- 
sioiiiiry  opeiations  within  their  own  territories. 
His  iittciition  was  drawn  to  Travancore  by  see- 
ing two  or  tlnee  persons  from  that  country,  one 
of  wlami  evinced  great  interest  in  Christianity, 
and  bcggeil  for  the  services  of  a  missionarv  to 
teach  his  iieople.  Hingellaube  acce|)tcd  "tli(^ 
invitatiiai,  and  was  greatly  assisted  in  getting  a 
foothold  in  Tnivancoic  by  Col,  Alacaulay,  then 
Itritish  resilient  at  Trivandriini.  The  first  sta- 
tion was  at  .Meiladi.  Hingellanbe  lalioi<'d  until 
INlti,  w  hen,  having  baptized  some  !»()(!  persons, 
he  left  his  work  in  the  hands  of  a  native  cate- 
cliisi,  and  reiiicd  from  India  with  broken 
health.  Nothing  is  known  of  tlii!  end  of  his 
life.  In  18IH  other  mission.iries  arrived.  Col. 
Miinro  WHS  then  resident,  and  continued  thi? 
aid  of  the  mission  which  his  predecessor  liad 
begun;  witlnail  such  aid  fioin  the  rei)resenta- 
liveof  IJritish  power  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
iiiis>.ion  could  have  started  in  the  face  of  Hindu 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  lirahmans  and 
the  Hindu  (iovernment.  The  converts  rapiillv 
increased— largely  from  among  the  low-casty 
Shanars.  From  18:^7  to  18H(>  violent  |u'r.seeii- 
tion  was  experienced;  and  the  low-caste  jieopio 
in  Travancon!  have  never,  unless  jierhaps  re- 
cently, been  adinitled  lo  the  privileges  of  the 
public  scIkkiIs  maintained  by  the  government. 
The  |)iogress  of  the  mission  in  late  years  has  been 
rapiii,  and  its  usefulness  gnat.  In  ]h;J8  it 
Was  allowed  lo  begin  a  station  at  Trivandruni, 
the  capital  ;  and  since  1844  it  has  drawn 
many  converts  from  the  higher  castes.  Hcv. 
Samuel  .Matecr.  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
ineiiibers,  published,  in  1871,  a  full  account  of 
the  country  and  people  of  Travancore,  with  his- 
torical sketches  of  missionary  wink  within  its 
borders,  under  the  title  "  The  Land  of  Charity." 

Trchixoiifl,  a  city  on  the  HIaek  Sen,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  is,  by  reason  of  its  location,  an 
iinportMiit  centre  for  the  trade  from  I'ersia  and 
Central  Asia  to  Europe.  Tlie  climate  is  lem- 
perate,  and  its  location  is  picluresipic.  The  eitv 
is  divided  into  the  old  ipiarler,  inhabited  by 
Turks;  the  more  miHlern,  or  Chrisliim  ipiarter; 
and  the  commercial  ipiarler.  The  harbor  is 
not  very  deep,  nor  is  it  well  ])rotecteil.  Cara- 
vans .start  from  Unv  for  Persia  and  Central 
Asia.  The  population  Ik  estimated  at  4r),0(K>, 
Turks,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.     Mi.ssion  sta- 
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1  mudiciil  missioii- 


Tl'<-Vllfl<lrillll,  II  town  in  tlic  'rnivaiicori' 
liislrlrl,  Siiulli  liiilia,  iK'Hi'  ('ii|i('  ('uiMoi'lii; 
liuN  tio, 0(1(1  iiiliiiliiliuits.  .Missiiiii  .sialioii  iif  die 
[j.  M.  S;  1  iiii^sJDimn-  mill  wife.  -1  imlivc  |iiis|i)is, 
4  iillicr  prciiclicis,  Kluut  slalimis,  1,(1)1(1  mIiuIiiis, 
wiili  an  insiiiiiic  for  girls  of  iliu  hiji^licr  t'liHtcs. 

Tri4'liill«»|i4>ll,  a  city  in  Mailras,  Inilia, 
(111  the  (avcii  {{ivcr,  .Id  niilcs  fioin  llic  hca; 
1«((  miles  sdiilliwol  (if  .Madras  Cily.  It  is  a 
|)lii(('  of  niiicli  liisliiric  iiiiircsi,  liavint;  liccn  I  lie 
scene  (if  many  well  known  sicycs,  elc.,  of  w  liicli 
llie  foililica(ioiis  an;  inleresliiii;  evidences.  It, 
is  well  known  for  lis  ci;;ars,  and  for  its  pe- 
(iillaraiid  lieaiilifill  irold  jewelry.  I'opiilation, 
sl.ltit.  Hindus,  .Moslems,  (  lirislia.is.  llelier, 
llle  I'ldleslanl  Misliop  of  (  iilciKlii,  is  liuried 
here  ilS'^lli.  and  (lie  place  is  the  scene  of  f^reiil 
niissiiinary  iiciivily.  .Mi.ssion  slalions:  S  I'.  (J.; 
;!  inis>ioiiaries,  1  missionary's  wife,  1  female 
missionary,  HI  nalive  lielpeis,  ^'J»  schools,  1,118 
scholars.  licipsic  Kviinireliciil  Liillieraii  So- 
ciely;  ^(il  commiiiiicanis,  1!W  scliolars.  \Ves- 
leyiiii  .Mi.ssionary  Sociely;  I!  missionaiies,  5 
nalive  lielpers,  I'oo  clnircli-memliers,  (t  Siiiiday- 
.scliools,  lil'i scholars,  Uday  sidiools,  riTd scholars. 

Triolilir,  an  aiuMcnf  lowii  in  the  'rnivan- 
core  district .  .Madras,  , Soul li  India.  \  siitiion 
of  the  ('.  -M.  S.  lov:ellier  with  Kuniiaiikulam, 
under  the  change  of  1  missionary.  There  are 
ii'iH  coiiuiiiiiiiL-uiits,  5  schuuls,  li'i'j  Hchultirs. 

Trilli«la(l,  a  colony  lielonirin^'  to  (ireat 
liriiaiii.  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the  inoiilh-of  iln; 
Gulf  (d'  I'aria,  oil'  the  iiorlheast  (mhisI  of 
V'ene/.ilela.  north  of  the  month  of  the  Orinoco. 
Area,  1,T")4  s(|iiare  miles.  I'opiilation,  lS'J,r)(i() 
(IHl.Si.  'reinperatiire,  7(1  to  Mi  Fahrenheit. 
Soil  fertile.  Capital,  I'ort-of  Spain.  .Mission 
lielil  of  United  I'resliyiei  ian  Cliiirch  of  Scot 
land:  :!  missionaries, — with  slalions  al  I'orl of 
Spiiiii.  .Vrouca,  and  S.aii  Fcriiaiido, — ;i  chiiridies, 
:!T!)  chiirch  niemliers,  (i(l()  scjinlars.  Then'  are 
101  schools,  Hi, ()()(»  pupils,  under  llii!  (iovern 
meiil  irraiit  of  tl(i,r.s;!.  'I'lic  (Queen's  Hoyal 
CollcLre  has  (ir)  sludelils.  '{'he  Uoinaii  Calliolics 
have  .-ilso  a  colleire  willi  'i.li\  students.  Toliairo 
(area,  lllsipiarc  miles)  is  included  in  the  ad- 
minimi  ration  of  Tiiniihid. 

Triiiiliii-iaii  ltil>lt>  Mocioly.  ilead- 
(|iiailers,  7  Si.  I'aiil's  ('hiirchyard,  London, 
K.  ('.,  Kiifiland.  — The  Trinitarian  liilile  Societv 
w.-is  or;faiii/.e(l  in  is:!l,  for  the  circiilation  (if 
the  Word  of  tiod,  traiislaied  fidin  the  originals 
oiilv,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  versions  from  the 
Vulgate.  The  term  "  TriiiilaiiMH  '  expresses 
liie  reliLrioiis  views  of  oil  iis  mcniliers.  No 
perxill  is  adniilteil  lo  the  maiiagenieiil  of  the 
Sociely  wiio  denies  the  doelrines  of  ihe  Trinity 
and  the  Atoiiemeiil.  Tliew(irk(d'  the  Society 
i^  chiclly  in  those  countries  in  which  ihe  Vui- 
i;,ilc  or  Uoinish  versions  mosi  alioiind.  It  has 
Iirepared  a  Spanish  liilile  in  several  edilions, 
and  a  I'ortiijiuese  Hilile  willi  references.  The 
(iisl  iiansliilion  of  the  llihle  into  the  Hrelon 
langiiaire  (see  IJreton  Evaiiirelical  .Mis,sion) 
was  prinled  liy  the  Sociely;  also  Salkinsoii's 
llehri'w  translation  of  the  New  'resiameni,  of 
w  hicli  100,(l00copie.s  Imve  already  (.within  three 


yenrsi  lieeii  dislrihuled  idiioii^  Jews  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

'i"he  Sociely  avoids  colportage  iis  far  as  nos- 
silile,  its  work  of  dislrlliulion  liein;;  mainly 
carried  on  liy  agents  of  other  sociulies.  In 
the  M'lir  IHHM  lis  grants  and  .sales  of  llihles, 
New  Teslanieiils,  and  portions  (in  'Jl  diil'ereiit 
languages)  amounted  to  li;t,M:^t). 

TrIiMlllir  (Tiriiimliir),  it  town  in  the  Snlein 
district,  .Madras,  India,  l;t7  miles  soiilhwesi  of 
.Madras.  Climate  (liy,  hoi.  I'opulalion,  Hindus, 
.Moslems,  I,aiigiiagcs,  Tamil,  Hindustani,  Te- 
liigii.  Natives  prosperous;  oeeiipiilion,  iigriciil- 
lure,  .Mission  slalion  L.  M.  S.  (iHIUi;  1  mis- 
sioimry,  IM  nalive  helpers,  •(  out  stations,  1 
<  liiirch,  4'J  ehiireli-iiieinbers,  '.i  scliool.s,  144 
scholars. 

Tri|»«>ll.— 1.  A  seaport  town  of  Syria,  on 
the  .Mediterranean,  40  miles  norlh-iioriheasl  of 
Heiriil,  70  miles  norlhwcsl  of  Danm.sciis.  It  is 
one  (d'  the  neiilesl  towns  of  Syria,  and  is  sur- 
idiiiided  liy  many  gardens  and  grovcM  of  orange 
and  other  fruit  trees,  liiit  the  ground  in  llio 
iieigliliorhood  is  marsliy,  and  the  cliiiiati;  is  iin- 
heallhfiil  al  certain  seasons.  I'opiilation.  Hi, 000, 
one  half  (ireek  Calliolics.  .Mission  slalion  of 
the  I'resliyieriiin  (liunli  (North);  U  iiiission- 
aries  and  wives,  li  female  iiiis.siouuiie.s,  1  seliool, 
lOfl  pupils. 

;.'.  The  caiiital  of  the  Turkish  |io,s.sessi(in  of 
•same  name  in  Africa  (see  Tripoli  under  Af- 
rica); has  a  po|mlatioii  of  liO.OOO.  jMission  sta- 
tion of  the  North  Africa  .Mission  (18H7),  with 
two  missionaries,  who  do  evangelist ic  and 
medical  vMii'k.  liivingischeap  ami  Iheelimale 
"splendid;  not  al  all  hot,  rarely  aliove  87  ,  never 
above  !)0  ,  Kahrenheil."  and  more  laliorers  are 
greatly  needed.     (See  N'orih  Africa  jMission.) 

Tro%i  bridtft',  Tillman    4'oiikliii,  1>. 

Michigan,  l'.  S.  A. ,  .laiiuary  :JStli,  ls;il;  studied 
al  Koineo,  .Mich.;  till!  rniversity  of  .Michigan, 
Ann  .\rlior;  and  I'nioii  Theological  Seminary. 
Appointed  niis-,ioiiary  of  the  .V.  B.C.  F.  .M. 
IS'iti.  and  sailed  for  Coii'-tanlinople.  He  made 
a  long  lour  Willi  Key.  .Mr,  Diinmore  lliroiigh 
Noilliern  Armenia.  Uetiiriiiiig  to  Constaii- 
linople  in  18(il,  he  married  ;i  daiighler  of 
|)r.  i;iias  Kiggs.  He  had  charge  of  the  city 
work  of  ('onslantiiiople  lor  over  si.v  years,  and 
ill  isijs  was  Iraiisl'errcd  lo  .Marasli  to  ic-sist  in 
the  iiislriictioii  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
Ill  ls7J  he  yisiled  Fiigland  and  Anierica  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Central  Turkey  College  de- 
cided ii|ion  for  .\inlali.  Ha\iiig  proseculed 
llii-.  work  Willi  vigor  and  siiccos,  he  rcliiriieil 
ill  lS7(i  to  Aiiilal),  and  was  appointed  president 
of  the  (•ollege.  From  llial  liliie  tohisdealh, 
with  the  exception  of  a  In  icf  visit  to  I'jiglalKl 
lo  solicit  funds  for  the  colletre,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  energy  to  pidinolilig  its  inlerests,  as 
well  as  lo  the  niateiial,  moral,  and  religious 
impidvemciil  of  Ihe  people  ot  Tiiike}'.  Having 
completeil  the  college  exaiiiinations  and  com- 
ineiicemei.l  exercises,  he  attended  in  .lulv  the 
annual  meeting  of  ihe  Central  Turkey  Mission 
at  .Marasli  in  his  usual  health,  and  look  pail  in 
the  celeliriition  of  the  Lord's  Supper  willi  ap- 
parent ease.  Ill  utieniptiiig  lo  leave  iIk'  room 
s(joii  after  the  service,  he  found  it  dillicull  lo 
walk,  rapidly  grew  worse,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  his  left  side   was  wholly   paralyzed, 
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niid  lie  could  utter  only  liiilf-iirticulnlcil  idoiio- 
hvllalilcs.  lie  ilicil  four  (liiys  iiflcr,  July  «(llli, 
IHSM.  'I'lic  ifmiiins  wti-f  "iiikfii  lo  Aliiinli. 
"All  iiiiiiit'iisc  ('iiiii;ii'pilii)ii  of  nil  imtiiiliiililics 
mill  rcli^'iDiis  lislriicd  iillrnlivcly  to  the  woiiIh 
F>|ii>ki'ii,  iiiiil  Willi  intiiiy  cxpn  hsuiiih  iif  ^lii'f 
followrd  tin'  licnly  to  llic  ^niivr  in  the  coriuT  of 
llic  colic;:!'  .LMduiids."  Sir.  Fuller  of  Ainliili, 
siiciiklii.c  iif  IiIh  coiiiicclion  with  llic  collci:'', 
siivs;  ••  In  lliis  work  iiis  wide  iieiiniiiiiliiiicc 
wllii  iiitluciitiul.wciillliy,  und  |iliilitiillin>|>ic  iiicn 
iiiid  wdiiieii,  his  wcllkiiowii  iiilcifiily  mid  iiood 
jiid,i:niciii,  his  (jiiick  mid  coiiui^iiinis  syni 
imiiiics,  his  uiifiiiliii;:  clicci  fulness  mid  hope, 
ills  iciidy  mid  lirclcss  pen,  mid  Ids  pcisuiisive 
voice  Imvc  given  hiiiiii  widcimd  ellVclivc  iiillu- 
enec;  iiikI  il  is  not  loo  much  to  siiy  lliul  the 
college  owes  ii  Imgc  simreof  its  present  position 
and  Jio])cfiil  prospects  lo  the  cll'oi't8  he  hiiH  uuidu 
in  its  lielialf.  "  * 

lie  received  the  degree  of  liL.I).  from  Miclii 
gau  University. 

TNilkoillll,  a  town  in  North  Transvaal, 
South  Africa.  Mission  station  of  the  Berlin 
Kvangelical  Lutheran  Society  (IST4);  1  mis- 
sionary, 4  native  hel))eis,  4  out-stations,  94 
ehurch-memhers,  ai  scholars. 

TmcIimiiImIiiiii,  ii  town  in  Kwangtung, 
China,  northwest  of  Swatow.  Mission  station 
of  the  Uasle  Missionary  Society;  1  missionaiy 
and  wife,  8  native  helpers,  'i  out-stations,  4 
schools. 

TnIii-cIiiiii,  ft  prcfecturiil  city  in  the  prov- 
iiu'c  of  Kansiih,  China,  between  Han  Cliuiig 
and  Laii-ehau.  Jlission  siution  of  the  I'liiiia 
Inland  Mission  (18T8);  1  missionary  and  wife, 
4  female  missionaries,  1  native  helper,  1  church, 
2S  chureh-niemhers,  1  school,  20  trcholars. 

TnIiiii-cIiuii  (Tsing-ehew-fii),  a  piefecturiil 
city  ill  Shiuitung,  Cliiiia,  cast  of  the  lloaiig  Ho, 
southwest  of  Cliccfoo.  Mission  station  of  the 
IJaptist  Missionary  Se.'iety;  there  are  in  the 
district  1!!  missionaries,  55  substations,  ],oa!{ 
communicants. 

TNinit-kfniid-pii,  a  station  of  the  Presby- 
terian Cliurch  (Soutlil  in  the  northeni  jiart  of 
Kiangsu,  China,  not  far  from  the  Yellow  Sea. 
Meclical  work,  evangelistic^  work  in  the  counlry 
along  theOrmid  Canal  as  far  north  us  Slianliing. 
and  sclnK)l  work  are  energetically  carried  on 
by  the  2  missionaries  and  their  wives,  1  medical 
missionary,  and  1  female  missionary. 

TNIIII-lllin,  a  city  of  the  second  class  in 
Northeast  China,  in  the  province  of  Chilili,  (II) 
miles  east  of  Peking,  on  the  great  road  to  .Mmi- 
cliuiia.  The  city  is  reached  by  a  railroad  from 
Tieii-lsiii  to  the  Kai-Piiig  Mines.  Mission 
station  of  the  Methodist  Episco|)al  Church 
(North),  i)l>eiied  in  18H:J;  3  missionaries  and  their 
wives,  1  female  missionary,  4  native  workers, 
35  church-members,  1  sehi)ol,  21  scholars.     Be- 


•  Sinoe  the  aliovc  was  written  news  lias  lu-pii 
received  of  the  ilestriii'tlDii  i)f  n  larRe  portiim  of  tlie 
buildiiurs  of  Aliital)  I'olletre  liy  file.  It  is  to  be  lioiied 
tliat  tliey  will  soon  l)e  reliuilt.  as  the  college  exerts  a 
most  iniportaiil  inllueuce  iu  that  Btietiuu  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire. 


sides  the  evangelistic  work,  which  e.vtends  over 
a  large  area,  I  he  medical  work  forms  a  prom- 
inciii  leaiure  of  this  mission. 

Tiiiiiiuilll,  a  cluster  of  smiill  islands  east 
of  the  Society  Isliinds.  Polynesia;  is  visited  by 
missioiiiiries  from  I  he  other  islands  of  I'olynesia. 
They  were  IK  ipiired  by  Kniiice  in  1880,  logellier 
with  the  (iamliiei  Isliiiids,  and  form  part  of  the 
Fiencli  esiiiblisliini'iils  in  Ocdinia.  The  two 
gi(m|is  have  an  aiea  of  3!K)  sipiare  miles  anil  a 
popiilalioii  of  5,U4II. 

TiikiKlli  VcrNUiii.-  ThcTiikiidh  belongs 
to  the  Imigiiiiges  of  North  .Vniei'ica.  mid  is 
spoken  by  llic  TiikiidU  or  l.oiiclieiix  Indiiiiis, 
on  the  Yukon  |{iv<r,  .Miiska.  The  Hev.  U. 
.McDonald  of  the  (  liiirch  .Missionary  Society, 
for  many  years  a  missionary  among  these  people, 
undertook  a  trmislatioii  of  the  New  Tesiament 
into  their  vcniiicular,  of  which  the  fourtiospcls 
with  St.  John's  Kpisllcs  were  published  by  iIk; 
British  mid  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  London  in 
1874.  The  printed  purls  were  levised  by  the 
translator,  and  the  remaining  books  of  the"  New 
Testament  translated,  and  an  edition  of  the  New 
Teslmncnt  was  issui'd  by  the  same  Society  in 
1885.  Mr.  .McDonald  is  now  engaged  on  a  ver- 
sion (d'  the  Old  Testament.  As  for  the  Iiidimis 
who  speak  the  liiligtiage,  and  for  whom  the 
version  is  made,  it  may  be  staled  that  they  are 
SI  atlercil  over  10(),(M)0s<iuai('  miles  of  a  desolate 
region  on  the  conlines  of  the  .Viciic  Circle. 
Tliey  have  all  been  brought  niiiler  Christ  iaii  in- 
llueuce, mid  baptized.  Other  liilies  speak  a 
eognale  lanirimge.  and  the  version  will  circulate 
among  them.  I'l)  to  March  :Usi,  1889,  4,8S« 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  dis|)osed  of. 

[Specimen  verse.    John  8 :  16.) 

Kwugguh  yoo  Vittukoochanchyo  nunh  kug 
kwikyit  Ucttiiiizhin,  tih  Tinji  ebilitbluK  rzl 
kwuntlnntsbi  ebootylil  tte  yih  kyinjizhit  rsyct- 
tetgititelya  kkwa,  ko  sheggu  kwuudui  tettiya. 

Tiill»H{{ll,  a  town  iu  West  Cape  Colony, 
Africa,  75  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Town. 
Populalion.  548.  .Mission  station  of  the  liheiiisli 
Missionary  Society;  2  mi.ssionaries,  1  single  lady, 
8  native  workers,  395  church-members,  184 
day -.scholars. 

Tiilii  Version.— The  Tulu  belongs  to  ihe 
Dravidian  family  of  tion-Aivan  languages,  and 
is  spoken  in  part  of  South  Kaiiiira,  in  ihe  Ma 
dnis  presidency,  by  about  half  a  million  of 
l)eo|ile.  Till  tccently  there  was  no  lileratiin' 
ill  the  Tulu  language,  except  .some  legends, 
written  on  |ialiii-leaves  in  the  .Malayaimn  cliai- 
acter.  IVIr.  (tiaiiier,  one  of  the  Basle  mission 
aries  who  landed  at  IJangalore  in  1834,  began 
a  tiaiislation  of  the  New  Testament.  lie  was 
afteiAMirds  aided  by  3lessis.  Ainmann  and 
Bl'ihrer.  An  edition  of  the  four  Gosjiels  was 
lithographed  as  soon  as  completed  The  re- 
mainder of  the  New  'I'lstameiit  was  comjileled 
in  1847.  Mr.  Atnmanu  revi.sed  his  version  in 
1850,  but  the  MS.  was  destroyed  by  lire.  His 
subseipienl  version  was  printed  in  1*858.  Inac- 
curacies in  the  edition  madea  revision  neces.sary, 
and  a  revision   committee  was  formed  in  1884. 
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In    18S8    tlio  n'vlHod   vrrKlon   wim  piilillshfd, 
iiikIci'  the  uuMpiccH  of  till'  MiulriiH  Aiixiliiiiy 

(SiH'riinen  vt'riif      .lolm  It  :  HI,) 

Tiiiiikiir,  It  town  In  IMysdrc  disirici,  Mu- 
ilni-i,  lnili:i.  Missiidi  staiinii  of  Ilic  Wc-lcymi 
>icilii)ili>i  MU^iiiuiiiy  Sociiiy  (IM.'iTi;  I  riiis- 
sioiiury,  1  nssisliiiil,  147  c'limcli-ini'inlM'rs.  5 
(Suiuliiy  schools,  Hi  .scholars,  IJ  day-seliools, 
l,04tt  iii'holurs. 

Tllilii|illliii,  II  town  in  Nortliwcstcrn 
Tiiuiil.Kl,  due  ciinI  lioni  I'oilnf  Siiinn.  .Mission 
sliiiionof  ihc  I'l'i'sliytciiiin  Cliiirih  of  Scoiiami; 
1  niissioimry,  (!.")  scholars,     (Set; 'riiniilad.) 

Tiiiiu<*Im>.  -.V  city  in  Cliildi,  CIiImm,  nt 
the  lic.'id  of  tiavi,i.'alion  on  the  I'lilio,  l;l  miles 
cast  of  I'ckinjr  .Mission  siaiion  of  ilic  A.  IJ.  ('. 
F,  M.  (IHOT):  2  ndssioiiaricsand  wives,  I  physi- 
cian and  wife,  'i  female  missioiiaiies,  (iordon 
Memorial  Iheoloiiical  sdiool,  liitrli  scliool,  ;!7 
scholars,  hospital  and  dispensary,  1  church,  110 
chiirch-mendiers,  "J  oiit-slalions. 

Tiiiiu<'Im»w.— A  city  in  Sliantun};.  Cidna, 
on  the  coast  of  ihi^  <!idf  of  Chihli.  .I.')  nnlesnorlli- 
wesl  of  t'hefoo.  This  cjly  is  one  of  the  most 
liealthy  places  for  Kiiropetuis  in  China.  .Mis- 
.■.ioii  stalioii  of  the  I'resliyterian  Chnrili  (N'orthi, 
IMOl;  .')  missiiiiiaries  and  wives.  1  medical  mis- 
siomiry  and  wife,  4  onl-slalions,  5  churches,  U;iS 
nicrnliers,  theoloirical  senunary,  l.'i  .students, 
Oschools,  ID.S  scholars.  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention (IMdll),  y  feinalo  ndssionarics. 

Tlliii,  a  town  ami  tract  of  country  in  Ma- 
dras, India.  Mission  station  of  the  H.iplist  Con- 
vention of  Otit.'irio  and  (jiieliec;  1  nns>.ionary 
and  wife.  .S  native  preachers,  I!  teachers,  ii  IJihle- 
wmnen.  I  church,  75  cliurchiuL'mhers,  ii  girls' 
l)oardinj:scho(d. 

TiiliiN,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  tlio 
same  name  in  Africa  (see  article  on  Africa),  is 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  a  lake  which 
sepaiiites  it  from  its  port,  Goletla.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimiiteil  at  from  10tl,(M)0  to  U.^Odll, 
of  whom  '.iD.UiHI  are  Kuiopeaiis,  the  rest  .Moors, 
Arabs,  Nijiroes,  and  .lews.  Mission  station  of 
the  North  Africa  .Mission  (1.SH4); -*  missionaries 
and  wives,  ■{  female  mis-idnaries,  London 
So('iely  for  Propagatinj;  the  Gospel  among  the 
Jews;  1  missionary,  1  .school,  108  scholars. 

Turn,  a  tow!ininon,i;the  Garo  Hills,  As.sam, 
on  the  Hrahmapulra  Uiver.  Climate  hot  anil 
unheallliy;  !M>  to  51 '  F.  Population,  l()!),.'»4y, 
Ua<f  and  language.  (}aro.  .Mission  stalion 
Ameiican  Baptist  .Mi.ssioiniry  Union  (l.'^77);  'J 
niissiomiries  and  wives,  2  female  ndssionarics, 
17  native  helpers.  40  out-stations,  10  churches, 
1,108  church-i7ienil)ers,  a  senunary  for  native 
teachers,  50  schools,  1,070  scholars. 

TiirkVNltiii,  orTartary,  are  terms  which 
have  been  loosely  aiiplied  to  all  that  ])arl  of 
Central  Asia  which  lies  cist  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
south  of  Siberia,  west  of  .Maiichiiiia  or  China, 
and  north  of  Tiliet,  Indin,    .Vfglianisian,  ami 


Icrsia,  These  names  arc  ifriiduftlly  falling  inii> 
disii.se  as  the  formerly  unknown  plateaus  and 
HlcppcH  of  Central  Asia  are  Udiig  mine  Ihor- 
ouu'hiy  explored,  luit  the  term  Turkestan  caik 
slill  lie  retained  as  applying  to  that  part  of 
Central  Asia  which  includis  three  divisions; 
(I  I  West  TurkcHluu,  (2)  East  Turkt'staii,  ami  Oi) 
.lungaria. 

West  Turkestan  includes  in  its  territory  tlio 
liiLTlilands  of  Thian  Shan,  the  plains  of  the  Bal- 
kash,  and  the  lowlands  lielween  the  Aral  and  tho 
Caspian  Sea.  It  is  dividid  inio  Uu--.ian  Turk- 
estan, includiir<*  the  provinces  of  Sannucand, 
Ferganah,  Semirichiiisk,  Syr-Daria,  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  and  Kokhaiid;  the  Chine>e  oases  of 
Kuija,  and  sinnc  pans  of  Afghan  Turkeslan. 
It  includes  an  area  of  aliout  I,000,0tl0  squaio 
nnles,  with  aiiopulaiion  c>timalcd  at  H,, '■(00,000, 
of  which  7011, 0;i2  sipiare  ndlesare  in  the  Uussiau 
provinces  or  depenilencies,  having  u  iiopiilation 
of  over  :t..')(H),(H)0.  The  physii'al  features  of 
this  large  area  vary  greatly — from  mountain 
jieaks  of  perpetual  snow,  to  deep  gorges  and 
valleys  with  every  variety  of  climate  ami  vege- 
tation. I'rairics  and  lowlands  alternate  willi 
deserts,  over  which  the  dry  winds,  al  timi» 
scorching  hot,  and  tln'U  again  icy  cold.  Mow 
sand  or  snow,  and  blight  all  vegetation.  Tho 
)iopulaiion  of  this  lerriiory  is  very  nd.ved. 
Aryans  ami  Mongols  are  both  fnuiid,  thu 
former  piiiicipallv  in  iIkj  cities,  while  the  latter 
are  wandering  trd)es.  To  the  Turanian  group 
belong  the  Turcomans,  Kirghiz,  Izliegs,  and 
Sarts.  The  Mongolians  iniluiU!  the  Kabnucks 
and  Torgoutes.  To  the  Aryan  race  belong  tho 
'I'ajaks,  who  are  Sninule  .Mohammedans,  Per- 
sians, British  Indiiiiis,  and  Hussians.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal lilies  are  Kokhand,  Marghilaii,  Tashkeml, 
Kliojeiid,  Bokhara,  anil  Kliiva.  'I'lii^  two  latter 
have  each  from  ;!0,(H)0  to  100,000  inhatiiiants. 

East  Turkestan  includes  that  lari^n  ile|)ression 
in  the  plateau  of  F.aslern  Asia  wliich  lies  be- 
tween Western  Turkeslan  and  those  parls  of 
Asia  wluili  have  received  distinctive  niunes,  anil 
whose  boundaries  have  been  delined.  Its  boun- 
dary on  the  norlhwesi  is  tho  Tbian  Shan  range; 
on  I  lii^  south  west  and  south  \\w  Kuenlun  moun- 
tains; (III  ilie  soiilheasl  to  Lake  Lobnor,  tho 
Altyn-Dagh;  and  on  the  norlheast  the  moun- 
tains which  run  east -northeast  from  the  Thiaii 
Sh.an  range.  It  includes  a  territory  of  aliout 
40."). 000  sipiare  miles,  with  ti  i)o])nlation  of 
I,00ii,00(»,  of  which  4:il,NO0  sipiare  miles,  with  u 
population  of  fl.'^O.OOO,  is  part  of  the  Cliineso 
Kinpire.  The  climate  is  severe;  there  is  in> 
great  ferlilily  of  llie  soil,  and  conseipuiiily  tlio 
whole  district  is  very  sparsely  ])opul,ileil.  The 
few  inhabitants  are  ri'prescnlalives  of  both  the 
Aryan  and  Turanian  groups  of  the  hiunan  race. 
The  .Mongol  element  predonunales  towards  the 
northeast.  Turkish  mixed  with  Chinese  is  tho 
prevailing  tongue.  Yarkand  ami  Kashgar  are 
the  chief  towns. 

Juiigaria  or  Songaria  lies  to  the  north  of  East 
Turkeslan,  and  is  a  deep  valley  leading  from 
the  lowlands  to  the  central  i")lateau.  It  in- 
cliiiles  117, 0.'iO  sipiare  nnles,  with  a  popidation 
of  ()00,000,  and  is  a  dependency  of  tho  Chlueso 
Empire. 

ThiTc  are  no  missionary  sorieties  at  work  in 
Turkestan.  The  only  Protestant  work  that  is 
carried  on  is  that  by  the  B.  and  F.  B.  S.  The 
Scriptures  in  whole  or  in  part  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  Ka/Jiu-Turki,  Kazak-Turki,  and. 
Karass-Turki. 
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Turkey,  or  the  Ottoman  Empire,  covers 
exleusive  terrilories  of  Soiitheiistern  Europe, 
Western  Asiii,  Norlliern  Africa,  and  the  islauds 
of  the  Ea.steni  Mediterranean  and  ,'Ej;can  Seas. 
In  Europe  and  Africa,  liowever,  there  are  cer- 
tain tributary  slates  which  are  only  nominally 
a  part  of  the  Empire,  being  either  aut<momous, 
o- — der  the  general  supervision  of  European 
■ments. 

tfffaphienl  Extent.    Taking  first  the 
.  /e  in  its  fullest  sense,  we  notice, — 

Ti'UKEV  IN  EfiioPK.  This  covers  the  ex- 
tent of  country  stretching  from  the  Adriatic 
Ben  on  the  west,  across  the  lialkan  Peninsula, 
to  llie  Black  Sea  on  the  cast,  and  includes 
the  distri(as  of  Albania,  Macedonia,  and  Adria- 
nople,  and  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  with 
Eastern  Uoumelia. 

TriiKKY  IN  Asia  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Black  Sea,  (m  the  east  by  Russia  (Trans 
Caucasia) and  I'ersia,  on  the  south  l)y  the  des- 
ert of  Arabia,  and  on  the  west  b^-  the  Medi- 
terranean and  iEgcan  Seas,  and  I  he  .straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus.  Both  eastern  and 
southern  boundaries  are  somewhat  vague,  the 
former  because  the  two  empires  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  a  satisfactory  line  throng'; 
the  mountains  of  Koordistan,  the  latter  because 
of  the  very  shadowy  nature  of  the  Sultan's 
authority  over  the  tribes  that  roam  the  border 
land  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 

TuiiKisH  Possessions  in  Afiuc.\.  There  it 
no  deliuite  Turkey  in  Africa,  as  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  Sultan's  authority  being  liiiiiicd  to 
two  cotuitries,  ea<,'h  (piite  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  his  dominions:  Egypt  and  Tripoli,  including 
Barca  and  Fezzan. 

Ibl.xnds  in  tiik  Eastehn  Mediteiuianean 
include  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Crete  and 
Cyprus.  Crete  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, except  Siiinos,  are  included  in  the  tables 
among  the  Asiatic  possessions.  Samos  is  a  tribu- 
tary principality,  with  an  area  of  210  s^.  miles. 
Cyprus,  with  U.'tJiOsii.  miles,  is  under  the  British 
Government,  which,  however,  p.-iys  an  annual 
tribute  to  llie  Turkish  Oovernmenl.  so  that  the 
island  is  fairly  included  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
using  that  term  in  its  fullest  sense. 

Tabulating  the  whole  we  have  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Immediate  Poshesbionh  of  the  EstPinE: 
Europe,  (13.H50 

Asia,  7','l»,i;0 

Africa,  3«8,«7;{ 

1,101,893  sq.  miles 

Tkibitauy  States: 

Europe,  37,HtJ0 

Africa,  40(),(W0 

Mediterranean,      3,8«0 


441.740 
Total,  1, 033,033  s<i.  miles 

It  should  be  remembered  that  estimates  as 
prepared  liy  ditlerent  authorities  dilTer  very 
widely,  owing  partly  to  the  diverse  views  held 
In  regard  to  the  polUi(Md  relations  of  the  vari- 
ous sections,  and  partly  to  the  absence  of  ab- 
solutely accurate  mcMtsurements.  Iii  this  article 
tlio  figures  are  taken  in  the  main  from  the 
Statesman's  Year  Book  for  18B0. 

l*opulaHon.    Following  the  same  general 


divisions  as  above,  we  find  the  totals  as  fol- 
lows: 

Immediate  PoBsES8it»N9  of  the  Empire: 
Europe,  4,790,000 

16,133,900 


Asia, 
Africa, 


1,000,000 


21.928.900 


Tributauy  States: 

Europe,  3,154,375 

Africa,  6,817,265 

Mediterranean,  276,156 


10,247,796 

Total,  82,171,696 

Here,  too,  mere  estimates  are  possible.  A 
census  in  the  East  is  in  a  great  degree  an  ano- 
maly, and  although  the  'lurkish  Government 
Inis  taken  two,  its  efforls  have  not  been  crowned 
with  the  greatest  suc<-ess.  The  fact  that  in  some 
l)roviiices,  especially  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  the 
males  were  reported  as  20-50;{  in  excess  of  the 
females,  indicates  the  great  dilHculty  of  the 
■census  taker.  For  a  division  of  these  totals 
among  the  different  races  and  religions,  see 
below. 

JUviHions,  Albania,  And)ia,  Armenia,  Bul- 
garia, Egypt,  Koordistan,  and  Syria  are  de- 
scribed under  their  several  heads. 

Ei.'Uoi'EAN  Ti'UKEV  compri.ses  the  provinces 
of  Macedoiuaand  Adrianople,  the  former  being 
really  a  continuation  of  Albania,  while  the 
latter  includes  the  great  plains  extending  from 
the  lihodope  to  Constantinople. 

Asia  Mindu,  or  Aiuitolia,  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  high  plateaus,  varying  from  l.W  to 
300  inilcs  in  width,  and  about  4, (MM)  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  extending  from  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  north  to  Armeni.'i  on  the  east,  and 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  on  the  south. 

(ii'Hvral  (ftiararfi-riKticH.  The  natural 
barriers  are  rendered  the  stronger  by  the  fuels 
that  the  const  lines  furnish  almost  no  harbors, 
the  mountains  few  pas^es,  and  those  mostly 
(lilllcult,  while  the  deserts  are  practically  ini- 
limili'd.  In  the  Kuropean  and  Northern 
Asiatic  |)roviiiccs,  the  country  is  mostly  a 
high  tableland,  broken  by  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, and  inlerspcrsed  with  alluvial  river  basins. 
South  from  the  Taurus  lie  the  great  .Mesopola- 
mian  and  Syrian  plains,  following  the  course 
of  the  Euphralesand  Tigris,  while  the  Lebiinon 
helps  to  raise  the  western  coasts  to  a  higher 
level.  Egypt  is  one  unbroken  plain,  suid  in 
Tripoli  the  locks  and  desert  seem  to  vie  with 
tacli  other  as  to  which  shall  possess  the  land. 

VUmdtf.  The  TiirUish  Empire  bus  every 
variety  of  climate,  from  the  .severe  cold  of  the 
Balkans  ami  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  lo  the 
idmosi  e(piatorial  heat  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
Bagdad.  In  the  greater  jiortion,  liowever,  it  is 
temperate,  not  varying  very  much  from  thai  of 
corrcs|)ondiiig  sections  of  the  United  States. 
In  general,  ^Icsopolaniia  and  Syria  may  be 
calle<l  hot,  and  the  sections  bordering  upon 
thorn  are  atT<!cled  in  a  great  degrei'  by  the 
winds  that  blow  over  their  plains.  Northern 
and  Eastern  Asiatic  Turkey  feel  the  cold  from 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  snow-capj)ed  peaks  of 
the  ZagroH.  Central  Asia  Minor  is  temperate, 
its  great  j)lain8  being  warm  in  summer  and  cold 
in  winter,  but  day  and  night  genendly  equal- 
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iziiiir  I  lie  icmpi'nilurp.  The  same  Is  truo  of 
KuropiMii  'I'lirkcy,  wlicrc  Hiilonica  is  the  only 
c'itv  iliiil  viw  1)0  culled  hot. 

'1'Ik'  cliiimtf  is  iiiidouhii'illy  ^'fi'ly  afTi'clfd 
hy  llif  iilmosl  oiilin;  iih.sc'iicc  of  tici-s  over  th(! 
^ricat  pluiiis  and  even  most  of  Ihu  mountains. 
Tiic  soil  havinj;  to  a  j^icat  dcjfrcc  Ix^t-n  washi'd 
down  inlotlu^  plains  and  valleys,  the  hll's  and 
mountain  sides  are  Iwirren,  and  Ihit  retleelion  of 
the  sun  from  them  in  summer  is  intense.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  in  some  places,  as  Aliilali, 
Oorfa,  Mardin,  and  Kr/.rooni,  where  the  sum- 
mers an,"  very  hot.  Wherever  tlii-ro  is  culliva- 
lion  about  tlieciliesas  at  Van,  Ilarpoot,  Mar- 
sovan.  CesMrea,  there  the  climate  is  more  ecpia- 
hle.  Constantinople  is  temperate,  iSniyruu  is 
Lot. 

.sV)/7  '(/((/  I'rodiirtions.  The  Turkish  Em- 
pire includes  prohal>ly  some  of  the  most  fertile 
land  oil  the  <;lulie.  l-rom  the  plains  of  Bulga- 
ria to  the  Vidleys  of  the  Nih;  iind  the  Ti^rris  this 
soil  is  wonderfully  rich.  The  people  of  a  sec- 
tion of  tli(^  >;n'at  ceiilral  lalile  land  of  Asia 
Elinor  near  Cesarea  liavt;  a  proverh:  "If  the 
woild  is  huMjiiy,  ISo/uk  can  satisfy  il,  hut  if 
]io/.uk  is  liuiii;iy  the  world  is  not  sutlicienl." 
The  wheat  of  iiulL'iiria  and  IJoumelia  is  well 
known  in  the  markelsof  Europe,  and  Ameiiea 
is  tiiidiii^  daiiL^erous  rivals  in  Asia  .Minor 
and  .Mesopotamia,  tis  means  of  communication 
nnike  it  prolilahle  to  bring  their  grain  lotlie 
sea  .shore.  Mesopotamia  is  especially  rich,  and 
uiiy  one  who  goi!s  down  the  Tigris  b\-  raft  and 
wiilches  the  line  that  nuirks  the  depth  of  the 
rich  loam  in  the  river  banks  will  not  wonder  llint 
empires  succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapidity 
in  that  whoh;  section,  or  that  the  mountaineers 
of  IVisia  looked  with  such  longing  eyes  on  the 
lields  of  As.syria.  Aside  from  wheal  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  barley  raised,  anil  in  Eastern 
Turkey  a  good  deal  of  millet.  Near  the  coast 
in  norlhern  Syriii,  and  within  A-^ia  .Minor,  cot- 
ton is  raised  lo  some  extent,  and  on  the  plains 
of  t'enlral  Asia  Minor  there  are  large  fields  of 
poppies  for  the  opium  trade.  'I'he  common 
vegetables  are  rice,  cabbage,  onion,  turnip, 
and  okra,  but  the  potato  is  being  largely  intro- 
duced. Tobricco  is  cullivatcil  everywhere,  Ihe 
liesi  coming  from  noithern  Syria  and  European 
Turkey. 

Turkey  is  (,'s|iecially  rich  in  fruits.  Grapes, 
melons,  ligs,  olives,  peaches,  pears,  <iuinces, 
pi)megniliiiles,  ilales,  etc.  are  of  Ihe  lines!. 

Ill  lOuropiiin  Turki'y  and  the  western  parts 
of  Asialic  Turkey  I  here  are  huge  vineyards, 
and  a  considerable  amoiinl  of  wine  is  imide. 
This  is  generally  pure,  and  is  very  largely 
exported  to  Italy,  France,  and  Atisiila,  where 
it  is  fiirlilieil,  and  e.xported  again  as  Erench  and 
Il.'iliiin  wines. 

Olive  groves  are  especiiilly  MbundMnt  along 
the  shores  of  the  MediterraiieMii,  and  the  tiir 
orchards  of  Smvrna  are  famous.  The  dried 
tig  of  conimerceisa  somewhat  dill'erent  variety 
from  the  fresh  lig  that  is  so  largely  used  by  the 
]H'o|i1e  of  till!  land.  Dates  are  not  found  in 
numbers  north  of  Egypt. 

The  only  sections  of  forest  in  'l^irkey  are  on  the 
Ithodope  and  lialkan  Mountains  in  Europe,  the 
Khores  of  the  iSlack  M(!a,  the  Zagros  about  liitlis 
and  Van,  and  a  i)orlion  of  the  Taurus,  and  the 
valleys  leading  down  to  Ale.xandretta.  In 
these  foreslB  there  is  still  much  line  limber, 
oak,  walnut,  and  sycamore,  hut  elsewhere  al- 
most the  only  trees,  aside  from  the  fruit  trees. 


are  the  cypresses  irf  the  .Moslem  cemeterii  s,  and 
the  iM)plars  and  willows  that  line  the  stieams 
and  water  eom.scs  near  cities  and  villages, 

liy  far  the  greater  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
pasture-land,  and  wherever  one  gix's  he  .sees 
large  tlocksof  sheep  and  goals  generally  making 
their  way  slowly  towards  the  sea-e(aist,  fiom 
the  mountains  of  KoordLstan  iiud  Ihe  plains  of 
Mesopotamia. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Turkey  is  very  great, 
but  has  never  been  developed,  so  that  it  lemaina 
t^till  an  unknown,  scarcely  even  an  estimated, 
(piantit}'.  Iron,  cop|ii'r,  silver,  baryla,  coal, 
etc.,  are  niiiu'd  to  a  greater  or  less  degnu'.  hut 
mostly  in  a  crude,  imperfect  wiiy.  Foreign 
nipilal  would  gladly  tiike  u\t  Ihe  husine.ss,  but 
the  hostility  not  only  of  Ihe  government,  but 
of  the  people,  is  an  almost  insurmounlHble 
obslacle. 

.\ft(ini>  of  Cirmmviiicfition.  Previous  lo  ihe 
Criinean  war,  almost  Ihe  only  roads  in  Turkey 
were  bridle  paths.  Irodilen  smiiolh  by  Ihe 
caravans  of  several  cenluries.  In  a  few  places 
remiianls  could  be  seen  of  old  Roman  caiise- 
wiiys,  but  the  huge  blocks  of  slone,  and  Ihe 
inlerveiiing  pil fulls  wi're  shunned  by  all,  e.\- 
ci'pl  as  Ihe  mire  by  Ihe  sidi'  was  so  deep  as 
to  be  really  iinpassjil-le.  In  a  few  instances 
the  Snliiins,  both  Seljiik  and  Ottoman,  made 
some  elTorls  to  repair  llie.se  causeways,  lait 
they  were  seldom  successful,  and  caravans  were 
forced  lo  find  Iheir  own  wa}'  over  plains  and 
mounliiin  passes  us  best  they  might.  Every- 
thing was  carried  on  horses,  mules,  or  camels, 
and  such  a  thing  as  a  ciirl  or  carriage  was  un- 
known. As  the  (■oiinlry,  however,  was  opened 
ni»  lo  foreign  enterprise  one  of  the  lirst  things 
attempted  was  the  biiililiiig  of  roads  over  the 
great  routes  of  travel.  ( )f  these  there  were  five, 
four  connecling  the  western  coast  with  Ihigdad, 
and  one  from  Trebizond  on  the  Ulack  !?ea,  to 
Persia.  The  course  they  took  was  1,  Constan- 
tinople, via  N'icoinedia,  Angora,  Sivas,  Diar- 
bekir,  Mardin.iind  Mnosiil.  i,  Samsoon  (on  the 
Bliick  Seal  via  Ama^i,!,  Sivas,  etc.  8.  Smyrna, 
via  Konia,  Cesiireii,  Diiiibekir.  4.  Alexan- 
dnlla,  via  Aleppo,  Ooi  I'm,  I  liiirbekir.  5,  Tre- 
bizond, via  ErzKKun  mid  N'aii,  lo  Klioi,  and 
Tabriz.  There  were  iiuinerniis  oilar  loutes, 
and  these  varied  somewhat,  bill  in  general  they 
kept  a  slniight  course,  and  were  those  followed 
by  caravans  and  Iriivilleis.  Along  all  of 
these  lines  work  was  coniinenced  in  sections, 
bill  the  sections  seldom  coiiiiecleil.  There  was 
lillle  regiird  |);iiil  lo  ciilveits  on  the  mountain 
roads,  and  the  result  was  ihiit  the  |)aths  re- 
mained. Then  II  new  eh  nienl  ciinie  in.  Afler 
the  overthrow  of  Scluiniyl  ils.-)!(),  thegieiil  Cir- 
cassian lender,  inulliludesof  Circiissians  found 
their  way  into  Asia  .Minor,  bringing  with  them 
the  roiigli  carls  lliey  had  used  in  llu;  Caucasus, 
'i'hese  made  roads  for  themselves.and  gradually, 
as  renewed  pressure  wiis  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Turkish  governmi'iit.  road  buililing  was  re- 
commenced, so  that  now  there  are  fairly  good 
carriage  roads  from  Trebizond  loErznxim,  and^ 
from  Samsoon  to  Diarbekir  and  Mardiii;  while' 
in  not  a  few  iilaces  there  are  branches  from 
these  to  imporiant  cities. 

The  first  ndlroad  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  was 
from  Smyrna  to  Aidiu.  That  was  followed 
by  one  from  Smyrna  to  Mauisa,  and  from  Con- 
slantino])le  to  Nicomedia.and  one  from  Mersinc 
to  Adnna.  All  of  them  have  been  somewhat 
extended,  but  not  as  yet  to  any  great  length. 
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III  Europi'un  Turkcj-  tlie  first  rallroiul  coii- 
ni'cied  llie  |)itiiul)f  with  tlie  IJIiick  Sea  ill  Kiis- 
tcndji;  lliiit  wiis  followud  by  one  l)i't  wceii  Viiriiii 
and  Uousti'liiik  I'DiiiRrtiii^  with  out'  to  liiit'li- 
nrt'Kt  tiiid  V'it'iiim:  one  from  C'oiistuntiiiuple  to 
Adriaiiople  and  l'liili|)|ii>polis,  now  exlcniii'd  to 
iSi.lia,  I'irot,  Alexinat/.,  Ili'lj^radi',  IVstli,  and 
Vit'iiiia;  and  one  from  Snlonicu  to  I'sciip. 

I'dntiil  mill  'J'llii/ni/i/i  Arrani/eiiientM  : — Tlicse 
arc  I'litirfly  in  llic  iiaiids  of  tliu  Furkisli  Govorn- 
nn'iii  as  far  as  tlic  interior  is  concfriu'd,  tlie 
mails  bi'inir  carricil  on  liorscliack,  under  tlie 
eseort  of  an  armed  jiuard.  Coiisiderini;  the 
iiKtliod  of  earriai^e  the  rales  are  not  excessive. 
The  telegraph  Imreoi  is  faiily  well  inannircd. 

The  foreiifM  |)osial  service  is  a  curiousunomaly 
residlinir  from  the  peculiar  treaty  relations  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  various  powers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  '•  ('apilulation^^."  each  foreign  com- 
munity in  the  Kmpire  has  tlie  right  to  ils  own 
postal  eonimuniealioii  with  ils  own  lanils.  So 
long  as  there  was  no  regular  Turkish  si'rvice 
lliis  was  an  absolute  essential,  and  the  Kiiglisli, 
French,  Auslriiui,  i{ussian.  Italian,  and  lireek 
Ciovernmenls  established  post-olliecs  of  their 
own  in  the  various  seaports,  and  sent  their  own 
bags  of  inailinalter.  Previously  this  eoninmni- 
cation  was  .simply  with  their  own  countries,  but 
lis  the  international  postal  system  came  into 
vogue,  each  posi-ollice  took  mail-matter  for 
every  country  in  the  Postal  I'nion.  By  that 
time  tlie  Turkish  (Jovernment  also  had  organ- 
ized a  coni|)lete  postal  system,  and  as  it  had  been 
admitted  to  the  I'oslal  t'niiui  it  pressed  its  claim 
thai  the  foreign  post -ollices  should  retire.  .Some 
of  them  did,  but  the  majority  have  uot  as  yet 
done  so. 

Sofhil  CoiHlifioii.  To  dcseribi'  in  detail 
the  mode  of  life  of  tin-  peopli^  of  Turkey  is 
scarcely  within  the  province  of  this  work.  The 
ciiy  life,  approaching  so  nearly  in  its  buildings, 
its  custoni.s,  its  dress,  and  food  to  that  of  Kurope; 
the  country  life  wiih  its  ailohe  hou.ses,  .some- 
times with  a  single  room,  sometimes  more  pre- 
teiilious  with  its  upper  chambers;  the  tent  life  of 
the  Koords,— have  all  been  deserilicd  over  and 
over  again.  A  few  general  statements  will 
sullii  e  liere. 

Kxcept  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  Koordisli 
niountains  and  in  snnie  of  the  villages  of  north- 
ern Syria,  or  Mesopotamia,  the  people  live  in 
comparative  comfort.  'I'o  be  sure,  what  is 
ample  for  ihem  seems  to  the  foreigner  a  very 
meagre  supply,  but  it  is  still  tru<'  as  a  rule  that 
tliev  are  in  comfort  so  far  as  the  supply  of 
bodily  needs  is  coneeriied.  Their  food  is  sim- 
ple, but  it  is  wholesome,  and  llierc  is  ordinarily 
enough  of  it.  It  is  rarely  the  ca.se  that  they 
sutler  from  hunger,  except  as  didught  and  poor 
transpiirlation  cause  famine.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  the  traveller  fails  to  find  bread,  rice, 
milk,  and  some  meat  in  even  the  smallest  ham- 
let, or  the  poorest  luit.  Their  lionses  are  niugh, 
their  furniture  scanty,  their  beililiiig  and  clolh- 
ing  coarse,  but  they  serve  usually  to  keeptliein 
warm.  It  is  when  sickness  and  old  age  bring 
wi'akness  and  distress  that  the discoiiiforis  prin- 
cipally appear.  Taken  as  a  ela-is  the  Turkish 
peasant,  whether  .Moslem  or  Christian,  probably 
fares  as  well  as  the  peasunt  class  of  any  non- 
Christian  land;  in  some  respects  he  is  better 
off.  There  are  few  if  any  in  Turkey,  even  in 
the  great  cities,  as  wretched  as  are  the  miners 
of  Kurope  or  many  of  the  piHir  of  riondoii. 

If  we  look  now  to  the  relations  of  the  dillerent 


cla.sscs,  wo  find  tlipiu  exceedingly  democratic. 
There  is  no  aristocracy  in  Turkey.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  Idnder  a  farm-hand  or  a 
liedler  from  becoming  tJrand  Vi/.ier,  if  he  be  a 
Moslem,  or  Patriarch,  if  he  be  Armenian  or 
(Jreek;  and  should  he  thus  rise  he  will  never  Ibid 
his  low  liirlli  a  cause  of  shame  or  regret.  The 
castes  of  India  are  unknown,  and  eipially  so 
arc  the  ceremonial  laws  of  Persia,  which  forbid 
a  .Moslem  to  cat  from  the  same  dish  as  a  (hris- 
lian.  In  every  part  of  the  Kmpire  there  is  the 
freest  inler-coinmuniealion  between  the  diller- 
ciil  races,  and  between  the  diirerent  parlsof  the 
same  race.  Not  that  this  intcr-communiealion 
involves  go(Ml  feeling.  The  Turk  despises  the 
"dog  of  a  Christian;"  tlu^  Armenian  hates  the 
(ireek;  and  the  .lew,  Xnsairivch  and  Yc/.idee, 
are  the  contempt  of  all.  InterinarriMge  be- 
tween Moslems  and  Christians  is  unknown, 
except  as  a  ('hristi;in  girl  is  drawn  into  the 
harem  of  a  wiallhy  Turk.  There  is  no  social 
intercourse  of  the  families  of  dillercnt  races, 
yet  business  relations  and  social  courtesies  be- 
tween the  men  are  comiiKm.  and  in  thai  one  is 
ill  most  cases  just  as  good  as  any  other. 

liiu'tn.  The  population  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
]iire  presents  some  very  interesting  features 
to  the  student  and  especially  to  the  missionary. 
To  trace  back  through  the  centuries  the  inllii- 
eiices  that  have  converged  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  and  have  resulted  in  the 
races  of  to-dav,  would  be  beyond  the  limitsof 
this  article.  \Ve  can  <mly  give  a  sketeli  of  them 
as  they  e.'ist. 

In  a  ge  .eral  sense,  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey 
are  either  .Mohammedan  or  Christian,  and  if 
we  assume  the  iiojuilation  of  the  direct  po>ses- 
sions  of  the  eni|iire  to  be  about  '.2;^, (MM), (100,  we 
shall  have  about  10,UO0.(N)O  MohaniinedansHiid 
)i,IMIO.O(M)  Christians.  Hoth  .Mohammedans  and 
Christians,  however,  iiiilude  widely  dilVcrcnt 
races.  (treeks  and  Armenians  are  hardly 
more  diverse  than  an^  Turks  and  Albanians; 
.lacobites  and  Hulgarians,  are  as  little  alike  as 
are  Koonls  and  Kabyles.  This  great  diversity 
gives  rise  to  much  of  the  misconeeplion  in  re- 
gard to  the  country,  its  history,  and  its  politi- 
cal rclatimis.  We  note  now  these  dill'erent  races 
very  biielly. 

1.  .Moii.x.MMKDAXs.  1.  The  Turks  proper,  or 
Ottomans  or  Osnmnlis,  as  they  call  llienis<lves. 
The  word  Turk  is  a  general  term  applieil  al- 
most indiscriniinately  to  the  geneial  Tartar 
races  that  from  ditlereiit  sections  of  Ceiitial 
Asia,  and  at  diU'erenl  periiwls  have  poured  in 
upon  the  richer  countries  of  .\>ia  .Minor  and 
soulh-easleiii  Europe.  They  include  the  Otlo- 
niaiis,  Seljuks,  Turkomans,  etc.  We  have  to 
do  now  with  that  ]i:irticular  tribe  of  Ottomans 
orOsmanlis,  so  called  from  their  leader  Ollo- 
inan  or  Osinaii,  who  tirsi  established  them  in 
|)ower,  and  who.se  tomb  is  one  of  the  .sacred 
)ilaces  of  the  city  of  Hroosii.  As  has  been 
.said,  oiilv  esliinates  arc  possible,  but  if  the 
number  of  Oltoman  Turks  be  put  at  !».(MH),(MM), 
it  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  They  are 
found  ehii'tly  in  .Vsia  Minor,  comparatively  few 
living  in  Kuropeaii  Turkey,  or  in  Kocudisiaii, 
Mesopotamia,  or  Syria.  I'he  so-called  Turks 
of  Kuro|)eaii  Turkey  are  mostly  Albanians 
or  Slavs  who  have  accepted  Islam,  of  Koonl- 
istaii  Ivoords,  of  Syria  Syrians  or  Aralis.  This 
fact  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind  in  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  Ottoniiin  Turk.  "The 
unspeakable  Turk  "  of  the  liatak  iiiiissttcres  iu 
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Bulgaria  was  (i  Pomiik,  Moslpin  Biilirnriim;  of 
till'  l)ni/,i'  iiuisxiicifs  of  S\riii  III)  Arali.  Tiic 
Otidir.iiii  pt'iistiiil  cif  Asiii  .Miiini'  is  ii  iimii  far 
iliffcrcnl  finiii  llic  onliiiiiry  ninccptioii.  As 
II  iiilf  (|iiilc  i>t'iii(fiilly  incliiiiMi,  n  Imnl  woiktr, 
a  faitlifiil  x'lvaiil.  ciMirlcoiis  iiiul  ilii^iiiticil  in 
iiis  licai'iiig,  rather  pioud  of  liis  assiiiiii'il  sii|u'- 
riority  to  llic  "  iiifaiiiii'ssi's  cif  iiis  Chiistiaii 
fellows,"  llu'ic  is  still  an  iiiliereiil  fleiiieiit  of 
fei'oeily  in  his  natiirf,  and  when  reliirioiis 
fallal ie'isni  is  roused,  his  fulalism  makes  liiiii 
a  most  dieiided  enemy.  The  Oltoniali  of  the 
eily  is,  however.  (|iiile  II  diirereiil  mail;  with  as 

much  Clnislian  as   Tailar  lil I  in    his  veins, 

and  inthieneed  liy  the  sliife  of  Wesiern  with 
Kastern  eivili/.ation,  studiously  polite,  easily 
adapting  himself  to  the  (■ireuiiistaiices  of  his 
associates,  he  develops  a  jtower  of  iiilrii;ue,  a 
faeilily  for  deception,  an  iinlilnshini;  delight  in 
hrihery  tlial  makes  liiin  the  scorn  of  his  sturdy 
eoiiipatriol  i.f  Aiiiitolla,  'I'lieie  are  notahle 
t.xceptions,  hut  us  a  rule,  and  this  is  the  testi- 
mony of  tliose  who  have  travelled  most  in  the 
interior  of  .Vsiatic  Turkey,  the  iiiiiive  nn- 
adulieraled  Oiionr.in  Turk  is  a  man  with  many 
nolile  ehariieteristics,  and  prescntiiif;  great 
possihilities  for  Cliristiaii  iiilluence.  Of  the 
r)ther  elements  makiiiir  uj)  the  .Moslem  popu- 
lation the  most  importani  races  in  Asia  arc 
the  Aralisand  Koonls,  iu  Kiirope  the  Alhanians. 
They  . ■ire  spoken  of  more  fully  in  the  articles  on 
Syria,  Koordistan,  and  .Mliania,  As  a  rule  they 
are  hostile  |o  the  Turks,  feeliiiu'  that  tiie  latter 
are  oppressors,  and  even  their  recognition  of  the 
(sultan  (U'  Caliph  is  weakene<l  liy  the  raeo 
enmity  and  the  seiisi-  of  siilijcetion.  Next  to 
them  ill  importance  are  the  Circassians,  includ- 
ing tin;  I'ircassians  proper  and  the  Jia/.eswho 
liaveheen  driven  liy  Hnssian  rule  from  theCnii- 
easus  to  Asi;i  Minor.  They  furnish  the  most 
turbulent  element  of  the  ixipiilation.  and  hy  far 
the  n'"'"''''''  aiiiiMint  of  the  depredations  coiii- 
liiitted  in  Asia  Minor  aic  liy  lliein.  'I'licre  arc 
aNo  large  mimlieis  of  Tiirkoinans  lanother 
Turkish  race),  cliiclly  found  in  iiorlhern  Syria. 
The  Dru/.es  and  Nusairiyeh  of  .Syria  and  tin! 
Ye/.idees  of  Mesopotamia  are  especially  ilc- 
scrihed  under  those  headings.  They  prohalily 
represent  the  small  remnant  of  tin-  ancient 
pagaiii>iii  of  the  Levant  which  has  accepted 
the  form  though  not  the  spirit  of  .Mohamme- 
danism. The  original  races  of  Asia  Minor  are 
represented  among  the  .Mohamincdans  liy  a 
numlicr  of  trilies,  of  soiiiewhal  iiik  ertaiii  ex- 
tent and  character,  found  cliiclly  in  the  iiumii- 
tains  of  the  wcstcin  jiart.  Siicli  are  the  Yiiruks 
(or  Nomadsi  of  liithynia,  and  the  Xeiheeks  of 
the  reirion  of  Smyrna,  The  Kahyles  of  Tri- 
jioli  in  Africa,  of  l\n'  lierlier  race  (((.v.),  are 
scarcely  recognized  as  Turkish  siihjects. 

II.  Clll(isTi.\N8.  These  include  tlic  Arme- 
nians, Greeks,  Syrians,  .lacohites,  Copts,  IJul- 
garians  ami  I'rotesi.nits.  The  Armenians  are  a 
race  liy  tlieinselv<s.  as  distinct  today  as  at  any 
time  in  their  hi-tory.  Formerly  oceupyin;^ 
the  nortlieastern  pari  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  they 
have  spread  until  they  are  found  all  over  Asia 
Minor  (see  Armenia).  'I'lie  (iieeks  are  found 
eliietly  ill  western  Asia  .Minor  and  ahmg  the 
shores  of  the  Hlaek  Sea.  They  too  have  kept  their 
nee  distinction  very  shar]).  and  retain  many  of 
tlie  eharacteristies  of  their  ancestors  who 
founded  the  Eti.xlnc  and  Doric  colonies. 
Sharp,  keen  in  enterprise  and  sprculatioii,  the 
commerce  of  Turkey  is  largely  in  their  hands, 


while  the  traders  and  bonkers  are  chiefly  Arme- 
nians. Tluisein  the  interior  are  of  a  higher  gradu 
of  character  than  those  at  tiie  seahoaid.  Thu 
term  .lacoliite  is  distinctive  of  the  remnants  of 
the  .Moiiophysiie  Cliuich  found  in  northern 
Syria  aiioiit  Oorfa  (Kdessai  and  tlirongli 
.^lesopotalllia,  TIki  term  Syrian  is  often  a  very 
indeliiiite  one,  applied  generally  to  all  thu 
Cliiistiaiis  of  Syria  and  .Mesopotamia  Speeilic- 
ally  it  refers  to  those  churches  in  (Dmmunion 
wiili  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  such  as  tlie 
.Maroiiitcs  ((|  v  i,  the  I'liited  (ireeks,  and  some- 
times the  Chaldeans,  who  are  .lacohites  that 
have  left  their  old  (iiinmunion  for  the  HoinisU 
Clint  eh.  The  term  Syrian  isalso  applied,  though 
incorrectly,  to  the  .Vssyrians  or  S'esloriaiis  who 
are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Koordistan.  The 
Copts  are  found  only  in  Kgypt.  The  IJulg.'irians 
are  a  distinct  race,  oe<'upyingEuidpeau  Turkey. 
Tliey  lielong  to  the  Ortiiodo.v  or  (ireek  Church, 
lint  are  independenl  of  the  I'atriarcli.  Of  these, 
the  only  ones  whose  nice  distinctions  have 
lieeii  preserved  are  the  Aiineniaiis,  (ireeks,  and 
IJulgaiians.  Thi'  rest  are  not  nices,  properly 
speaking,  litit  leligiopolitical  divisions  of  the 
descendants  of  those  of  the  original  inhaliitants 
who  accepted  Christianity  under  tlic  rule  of 
the  liyzantine  Knipire. 

The  I'lotestants  of  Turkey  can  hardly  he 
spoken  of  as  a  race,  and  would  not  ht!  wire  it 
not  for  the  peniliar  system  of  governmeiil, 
whicli  identities  religious  and  civil  authority 
(see  lielow).  They  nuinher  perhaps  .")(l,(MIO,  and 
include  memhers  of  all  the  races  meiitioind 
aliove,  though  the  Armenian  element  is  the 
largest.  Other  elements  of  the  popnlation  are 
the  .lews,  found  chiefly  in  the  cities  hy  the  sea- 
board, the  gypsies,  and  the  Europeans.  Of  these 
there  are  large  iinmliers.  chietly  in  Constanti- 
nople and  Smyrna,  though  .scattered  more  or 
less  ihroiighout  the  Empire. 

La  II  ail  a  f/v.H.—T\\v  langimges  of  Tiirkev 
are  Turkish,  -Vraliic,  Armenian,  (Jreck,  Koortt- 
isli,  linlgaiian  and  Albanian.  Tlie  Turkish  is 
the  otiieial  language  throughout  the  empire 
and  is  vernacuiar  in  Asia  Minor  and  South- 
eastern EuropeaiiTurkey. 

Arabic  is  spoken  in  .Mesoiiotamia,  Syria  anil 
Palestine.  Northern  .\frica,  and  somewhat  on 
the  southern  border  of  Asia  Minor, 

.Viineiiian  is  used  eommonly  by  the  Armen- 
ians wherevir  found  except  in  some  sections  of 
Asia  .Minor,  especially  in  the  region  of  Cesarea, 
Koiiia  and  Ailaiia,  and  in  Northern  Syria,  Ain- 
tab  and  .Maiash,  wlierc  Turkish  is  tlielaiiguage 
of  every-day  life,  the  Armenian  being  used 
only  in  the  church  services  and  schools.  Kven 
there,  however,  as  education  is  progressing,  Ar- 
menian is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  Turk- 
ish in  the  homes.  Their  use  of  the  Tuikisli 
in  conversation,  together  with  the  preservation 
of  the  .Vrmenian  as  the  literary  and  liturgienl 
lani;uage,  has  given  rise  to  what  is  often  called 
.\iiiieno-Turkish.  This  is  simply  Turkish 
wiiltin  ill  tlie  .\riiienian  character,  and  dillers 
from  0>inaiili-Tiirkish  (Turkish  as  used  by  tlie 
(•siiiiinlis  and  written  in  the  Arabic  character) 
merely  in  the  use  of  certain  distinctive  imme.s 
and  phrases  preserved  from  the  Armenian, 
especially  among  the  niiedueated. 

The  (ireeks  of  the  Turkish  Enii)ire  who  live 
in  the  interior  use  cliiclly  the  Turkish,  eniploy- 
inghoweverthe  Greek  character  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Arnienians  usj-  their  own  character. 
'I'his  (Jreeo-Turkish,  or  Carainaulija  (q.v,),  us  it 
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Is  sdiiiciiiiics  ciillcil,  (lilTt'is  ill  |>ni(li(til  use  fnim 
tlii'()>iiiiijj|i  'I'liikisli  iiiiii'i'  lli:iii  (lot'stlit'AriMi'iiii 
Tiirki-ili,  lull  i.-.  r.'ipidly  u'iviiii:  i>liicctiiilii'  iisiMif 
till'  (ircik  laiiLtim^c  itself.  'I'Ik'  (iiccks  of  llic 
Kialiiiiiiil  ('ili)'s  list!  (iri'ck,  tlioii^li  with  viiryiiii; 
iiillcclioiis.  sii  tliut  iiiif  who  is  coiivi'isiiiil  with 
the  l:iiii;iiiii;i' of  Athens  would  liiiil  it  liitlleiilt 
to  iiiKJei'stMiiii  or  lie  iinilerstood  in  iniitiy  of  the 
lowiis  iind  villiiL'es,  III  Tuikev  MS  well  us  in 
(Jiceee  there  is,  however,  ii  <(nisliiiit  leiKh'ncy 
towiirds  the  imeient  (ireek,  e.veept  in  tlie  iiilri- 
tiieies  of  its  syntax. 

Koordisji  is  spoken  hy  the  Koords  in  the 
moiiiitaiiis  of  K.iordistan  and  wlierever  tiiey  are 
found  in  Asia  Minor.     (See  Koordistaii.) 

Hiili;ariaii  Is  useil  in  l!iil;raria,  and  All)uiiiaii 
In  Alhania.     (See  those  articles.) 

In  the  seaports  of  the  .MediterraiK'aii  a  fireat 
deal  of  Italian  is  spoken,  and  in  the  eoiuinercial 
and  ollieial  world  Frelieh  is  alniosl  iiiilvei'sal, 
(Jerniaii  is  often  heard,  and  Knu'lisli  is  iuereas- 
iii;:  in  use  everywiiere. 

The  oidy  «>ii(!  of  these  laiifrimijt's  uc'cdini; 
speeial  ineiitioii  lu're  is  the  Turkish. 

Tlif  Tuikiuli  /(iii;/iiiii/i'  is  a  leadiiii,'  inenilierof 
the  Turanian  nv  I'lalAllMic  family,  widcii  is 
charaiteri/eil  by  the  preservation  of  the  roots 
of  wiM'ds  intact  thi'oiii;li  all  the  chanires  i. 
ilille<tioii  and  word-hiiiUlint:  elTected  iiy  tin, 
ndiiiiion  of  sullixes,  and  hy  a  riijid  rule  of 
cupliony  which  nipiires  tiie  (piality  of  sound 
in  tiie  sullixes  to  airree  witli  the  (pialitv  of  the 
Houiiil  of  the  mot  to  wliicli  lliey  are  aifded.  Il 
Is  the  latiu'iiaire  of  ("eiitral  Asia,  whose  (U-iiiin  is 
llidileii  in  liie  misty  past.  I!ut  the  Chiiiesi; 
annals  of  a  time  'iJtW  years  before  Christ  are 
said  to  cont.'iin  the  name  Turk,  while  the  Turk- 
ish vocabulary  contains  some  words  that  can  he 
ideiititicd  as  ("liinese.  The  less  developed 
<'liaraet(T  of  the  dialects  of  Turkish  found  in 
the  far  Kast,  as  Well  as  the  relinemeiits of  ^'rain- 
inalical  system  which  heeome  more  visible!  as 
the  student  moves  westward,  would  seem  to 
show  llitit  the  laii^uai;e  had  itsoriirii'  in  the  most 
eastern  parts  of  Tarlary  and  found  i;rowtli  and 
])i'0f;;ress  by  means  of  that  westward  rush  of 
the  tribes  which  iiilrodiiccd  the  Turks  to  the 
knowledLte  of  the  Kuropeaii  peoples. 

The  I'urkish  dialicts  of  the  present  day  may 
1)(,'  rouirhly  classed  in  three  -ireat  .groups: 
the  Kaslcni  <ir  ()uii;liour,  the  Central  or  .lajiu- 
lai,  and  the  Wesiern  or  Osmaiili.  While 
the  diaU'cts  of  these  irroups  diller  from  each 
othi'i'  materially  in  irraiiimar  and  vocabulary, 
the  names  of  moiiiitaiiis  and  rivers  found  on 
the  m.'ip  of  .\siu  from  China  to  the  ISIack  Sea, 
tilid  from  the  .Vrctic  Ocean  to  the  ilimalayas, 
often  carry  ineiniinn  to  the  mind  of  one  who 
knows  any  one  of  the  Turkish  dialects.  In  fact 
it  has  been  siiid,  almost  without  i  xaLriferalion, 
tiiat  one  may  travel  with  the  Turkish  laii',^uai;u 
from  till!  Atlriati<'  Sea  to  the  Chinese  frontier, 
and  he  sure  of  making  his  ordinary  wants 
every  when.'  understood. 

Tlie  alphabet  now  used  forwritintr  the  Turk- 
i.sli  lanj;ua,ge  is  the  .\rabic  Persian  alphabet,  to 
which  the  Western  Turks  have  added  one  modi- 
lied  character  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
ctirlieHt  Turkish  manuscripts  are  written  in  the 
Ouijjhoiir  alphabet,  now  obsolete,  which  hy 
some  is  supposed  to  liiivo  been  derived  from  the 
Syriiie  Ihroiiirh  the  Nestoriaii  missionaries  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  The  Arabic- 
Persian  alphabet  doe.s  not  satisfy  tlie  Turkish 
need  for  the  exi)re8siou  of  vowel  sounds,  and 


Turkish  scholars  sometimes  use  its  characters 
for  this  purpose  in  wavs  ouite  unacceptalile  to 
the  Arabic  writers  (n  Itiissia  some  Turkish 
tribes  write  their  laii;ruai;e  with  the  Kussian 
iharacters,  while  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  (ireeksand 
Armenians  who  have  lost  their  own  vernacular 
and  use  tin'  Turkish  lan.uua>;e  alone,  write  it 
with  the  (ireek  and  Aiiiieniiin  ulpliubets  re- 
spectively. 

The  Turkish  vocabulary  is  of  liiniled  extent, 
suirgestinji  the  limited  raii^e  of  ideas  of  pastoral 
peoples.  All  the  dialects  borrow  freely  from 
the  I'ersiaii  and  Arabic  laiiu'ua{:es.  In  the 
Osmaiili  Turkish,  used  in  the  Turkish  Knipire, 
this  appropriation  of  I'ersian  and  Arabic  words 
and  even  phrases  has  been  carried  to  a  dej;reo 
which  has  raised  its  classical  literature  far 
above  the  eomprehension  of  the  unlearned,  and 
has  even  sometimes  threiiteiied  to  destroy  the 
very  basis  of  the  laiif,Miap',  Of  late  years, liow- 
cver,  lh(!  revival  of  the  ir-e  of  purely  Turkish 
wiM'ds  by  tlie  best  writers  has  bidui;lit  the 
literary  laiii,'ua;,'e  back  within  the  >:rasp  of  the 
masses.  Tlie  words  adopted  by  the  Osmaiili 
Turkish  fiom  lliiropean  languaiics  liave  a  close 
relation  to  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  iCmpiit!. 
NaiiKts  of  winds,  currents,  lislies,  etc  ,  often 
come  from  the  (ireeks  who  hail  possession  of 
the  coasts  seized  by  the  Turks;  those  of  what- 
ever lel.'ites  to  the  sailor's  craft  coiimionly  have 
an  Italian  oiiirin,  the  Oenoese  and  N'eiietians 
having  been  the  instructors  of  the  Turks  in 
iiav.'il  enterprise;  wor:ls  relaliiii;  to  the  tine  arts 
Jinil  to  etiipietle  often  come  from  ill'  l''rinch, 
while  names  of  machinery  bear  the  impress  of 
Knglisli  oriirin. 

In  etvmology  the  Turkish  is  remarkable  for 
the-  regularity  of  its  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions, and  for  the  aliundance  of  the  forms  of  the 
verb,  especially  in  the  Osmaiili  Turkish.  There 
is,  properly  siieaking,  but  one  conjugation  of 
verbs.  In  the  Ivistern  Turkish  dialects  then!  is 
no  auxiliary  verb  and  hciue  the  eoinpouiKl 
tenses  lack,  liut  in  the  Osmaiili  Turkish  the 
verb  is  conjiigated  in  great  fullness  of  moods 
and  tenses,  with  great  abundance  of  participial 
loriiis  and  verbid  nouns.  Moreover,  bv  the 
incorporation  of  certain  iiailicles  the  simple 
verb  may  give  rise  to  new  verbs  signifying  ii 
rctlcxive  and  ii  reciprocal  ipiality  of  action. 
Kach  of  these  verbs,  whether  simple  or  rctlcxive 
or  rccipriK  al,  may  lake  another  particle  and 
form  a  second  series  of  new  verbs  si'.'iii lying 
the  causing  of  the  action  implied  by  the  verbs 
of  the  lirst  series.  A  secoiid  causative  particle 
may  still  be  incorpoialecl  in  the  verbs  of  the 
second  series,  giving  a  third  series  of  new  verbs 
with  the  signiticatioii  of  i he  causing  another  to 
cause  the  action  implied  by  the  verbs  of 
the  first  series  And  linallv.  by  use 
of  the  appropriate  particle  with  each  of 
the  verbs  of  the  lliree  series,  each  one  is 
made  to  produce  a  new  verli  with  a  negative 
and  one  with  an  impossible  signilieation.  Kach 
simple  verb  may  thus  give  rise  to  'J(i  new  verbs, 
each  of  which  call  be  conjugated  in  all  the 
moods  and  tenses,  and  in  the  active  anil  passive 
voices  exactly  on  the  model  of  the  simple  verb, 
'i'he  varielyiinil  compactness  of  expression  thus 
se(!uieil  is  extraordinary.  For  inslanci!,  the 
.sentence  "I  was  not  able  to  have  |  them  I  made 
to  love  each  other  "  can  he  expressed  in  'I  iirkish 
by  the  one  word  iteviMirtemedim.  formed 
from  the  simple  verb  mvmek  [to  love]  by  a 
rule  80  regular  that  any  one  knowing  the  rule 
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nnd  tlie  root  we  [love]  can  uiKlerxtniul  with 
iin'cisidii  tli(!  niciiiiiiiK  of  the  word  fvi-ii  if  hu 
im>  111)1  previously  iiicl  witli  it. 

'I'lic  |iriM('i|il(^  of  M).'Kl»'i'i"'i<>n  lioro  illiiH- 
tiaird  iiiiH  its  u|>|)liruliou  iil.Ho  ill  llic  foriniitioti 
of  iidjciiivfs,  iiiivcil)s,  iiiiii  iio\iiix,  >riviiif;  )inul 
liiriidlll  of  ('Xpii'S.Hiori  in  llit'  Usv  of  llic  Home- 
wliiii  limili'd  vociiliiiliiry.  Mo.si  itroiioiiiiH  uiid 
all  |ii('|io>.iiioiis  ill  Turkisii  arc  iimmI  in  accord- 
an(  I'  willi  till'  sarnr  iirinciplr,  following  tlu; 
noun  wliii'li  lliry  limit  as  sullixcs  and  liiivitig  ii 
regular  place  in  the  iMiilding  of  the  word. 

'I'iie  Tnrki;.li  larifrua,i,'('  lacks  tlie  relative 
(trohoiin  and  llie  article.  It  lias  neillier  pMiiler 
nor  declension  of  a(lj<'cl  ves,  and  i.s  also  delcclivc 
in  the  comparison  of  ailjecllves. 

In  syntax  the  characierisiic  of  the  Tiirkisli  is 
that  while  the  snliji'cl  occurs  at  or  near  the 
conmiencemeiil  of  a  sentence,  tlie  sense  is  held 
in  loii^  suspense  while  (piiilifvinjr  phra.ses  and 
scnieiices  j^ivini;  particulars  of  the  most  div<'is(! 
ile-cription  aie  lirouf.'hl  in,  the  verb  of  lliu 
predicate,  which  stands  at  the  very  end  of  nil, 
serving;  as  the  key  to  the  whole  eni;;nia. 

IMiffioiiH.—'VUv  religions  of  the  Turkisii 
Kinpiie  have  lieen  specially  noticed  under  the 
articles  Alliania,  Armenia,  Ihilpiiia,  Koordi- 
.stan,  Maruiiiles,  Mohaininedanisiii.  .Nnsaiiiyeh, 
Ye/.idees.  It  remains  heic  to  note  merely 
tlie  (ireek,  Itoinan  Catholic,  iind  Protcsttint 
churches. 

The  (ireek,  or  Orthodox,  chnrcli  Is  the  direct 
(lesceiidant  of  the  Hy/.anliiie  church.  In 
general  doctrine,  lis  found  in  the  creeds  and 
confessions,  it  is  in  syiiipiilhy  with  the  I'rotes 
laiil  church,  and  only  seiiiiialed  from  the  Ar- 
menian hy  II  distiiictioii  so  .-hadowy  that  it  is 
elaiined  liy  some  Arineiiiaiis  that  Ilie  theoloi^'- 
ical  dill'ereiice  was  a  preti'Xt,  rather  than  an 
occasion,  for  the  .scpanition,  llu'  real  rea.son 
lying  in  the  ellorl  of  the  Hy/.anline  church  to 
eonipel  the  Arnieniaiis  to  use  the  (Ireek  liturgy. 
However  that  iniiy  lie,  it  is  certain  that  the 
ag(!  of  tlicoloi;ical  controversy  hetweiMi  the 
ditrerent  Oriental  churches  has  pa.s.sed.  The 
((uestion  now  is  not  of  "on<'  Nature  or  two," 
"one  Will  or  two,"  hut  of  nationiilily.  l"nder 
the  rule  of  the  Moslem  Caliph  every  Christian 
.sect  has  heconie  ii  native,  and  every  apostate 
is  also  a  traitor,  (see  paragraph — "The  (iovern- 
iiieiit  of  Turkey"— lielow).  The  position  of  the 
(Jreek  chiiieli  in  Turkey  is  thus  primarily 
jiolilical.  Ill  its  religious  asp<'ct  it  is  praelically 
on  a  par  with  its  fellows,  and  ii  stranger  could 
hardly  tell  the  dillerence  between  the  services 
of  eiiili. 

Kcclesiastically  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople is  the  head  of  the  Church  in  all  its  dilTer- 
ent  hranches,  hut  the  Holy  Synods  of  I{u>siii, 
Gr(!ece,  anil  Servia  piiiclically  iiiiiorehim.  while 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Kxarcli  of 
Hulgaria  render  a  very  sliadowy  reveience  to 
his  precedence.  In  fact  the  (iieek  church  of 
to-day  is  split  up  into  friu:ineiils,  each  frnirment 
claiming  ahsolute  independence,  and  eaclK'har- 
iicteri/ed  liy  tliestiiiie  foruiiilisiii  and  nimeiice  of 
s|<iiitiial  life 

The  Komim  Ciitholies  of  Turkey,  aside 
from  the  Maronites  ((|  v.),  include  sections 
of  the  AriiK'nirtiis,  (Jreeks  (I'niiits).  and  Syriaim 
U'lmldeansi,  wlio,  chielly  for  political  reasons, 
liave  made  their  peace  with  the  Papacy. 
Thiy  h.'ive  siu'ceeded,  liy  sjiiiiiil  di-pcnsation 
from  the  Pope,  in  preserving  the  use  of  their  iiii- 
tioiial  hinginige  in  their  liturgy,  in  n^'urn  for 


their  poHticiil  support,  and,  except  in  the  dress 
of  their  priests,  are  not  disiingiiishuhle  froiii 
their  fellows  of  the  old  fiiiths. 

Till'  Protestantism  of  Turkey  needs  no 
special  di'scriptioii,  follow  irii;  a^  it  doe.',  closely 
in  the  lines  uf  (he  churelns  of  America  and 
England.  KxcepI  in  rare  cases  ihere  is  little 
cmphaHls  laid  upon  creeds.  Of  the  doctrines, 
perhaps  the  one  that  is  most  prominent  is  the 
one  that  Luther  pressed  so  hard  -.lustitu  iition 
hy  Fail h— and  for  tlie  same  reason.  There  has 
heeii  no  ell'ort  to  estalilish  new  doirmiis  The 
WW  church  wiLs  a  civil  even  more  than  a  lelii;- 
ioiis  nece»sily.  In  most  cases  evi  ly  elVort  has 
lieen  made  to  avoid  anl.'ii:i>nism  to  the  old 
chnrches,  in  the  lielief  llial  the  emphiivis  laid 
upon  truth  would  crowd  out  the  error.  The 
Protestant  chnrchesof  Tin  key  are  disliiiL'uished 
from  the  old  <h  UK  lies  nit  her  hy  tin  irconei  plion 
of  .sill,  its  chiiracter  and  In  iiioiisne^s.ilK  uliMiliitc! 
necessity  of  a  <lianL:e  of  life,  and  the  idea  of 
individual  coniinuiiinii  with  (  lirist,  iis  a  per- 
sonal Uedeemci  and  Snviour,  than  liy  elalio- 
rale  creeds  or  coiile--sions.  Church  -rrvlces 
(ake  on  thi'  lion  liturgical  form,  piiilly  Ikciiusu 
thai  has  heeii  the  lialiit  of  llie  missiimtiries, 
jiartly  hecaiise  of  the  niitiiial  repulsion  of  the 
soul,  awakened  to  a  scnseof  ii^  |iers(iniil  need, 
to  a  ritual  w  here  jiersoiiiilily  was  lost  in  forms 
that  had  praelically  lost  their  nn  lining. 

iiovmi im'llt.—'lUi:  (iovernmeiit  of  Tur- 
key is  often  c:ille(l  "  Tlieocratic."  In  the  seiisu 
that  the  Siilliin  as  Caliph  is  the  head  of  the  .Mos- 
lem reliu'lon,  as  well  as  of  the  Turkish  Kmpire, 
and  that  all  civil  authority  centres  in  the  ecclesi- 
aslical.  this  is  correct.  .Mohammed  claimed  to 
derive  his  power  from  Ciod  liy  special  dispeii- 
siltion  through  the  Archangel  (ialiriel.  and 
committed  Ids  iiiithority  to  the  Caliphs,  whose 
descendiiiit  or  represenlalive  is  the  Sulian. 
Hut  as  for  any  personal  relations  hetweiii  the 
tSultau  and  Deity,  lliey  are  no  more  than  those 
of  the  meanest  of  his  sulijccts.  lie  is  the  lepic- 
Kentative  of  divine  authority,  Imt  liy  no  menus 
its  medium.  To  apply  the  term  "  iheoenitic  " 
to  it  as  to  the  Mo.saie  goveriimeiil  is  incoriecl. 

lioth  theoretically  and  priictieally  the  Siillnn 
is  the  head  of  the  government.  He  has  the 
usual  numiier  of  Ministers,  each  respon^ilile 
for  the  mimitia'  of  his  special  department  of 
Foreign  A  Hairs.  The  Inteiior.  Finance,  Com- 
merce, War,  .Marine.  Piildic  Insliuetinii,  nnd 
Kvkiif,  all  presided  over  hy  the  (Jiand  Vi/.ier; 
hilt  any  (piislion  may  lie  referred  to  him.  and 
he  keeps  his  eye  on  all  the  dill'ennl  lines  of 
governmental  policy.  So  too  the  Sheik  nl  Islam 
and  the  I  hnia  guide  the  iilTairs  of  the  <  liuieli, 
under  his  Mipervision,  and,  wlielhir  in  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  allairs,  the  Palace  is  coiislanllyii 
most  potent  factor,  lialile  at  any  inomeiit  to 
inlerfere  with  the  liest  laid  plans  of  siihordi- 
nales,  and  iissiime  direct  coiilnd  even  of  the 
ininiitia-  of  a<lininislratioii.  That  adininistia- 
tioii.  in  its  civil  department,  is  in  general  on 
much  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  Kumpean 
governments,  at  least  in  the  i  itie.-<  of  the  sia- 
iKiiird.  The  interior  is  (livi<led  into  provinces, 
whose  liouiidtiries  are  indetinite  and  constiintly 
inoditied  to  suit  political  exigencies  of  many 
kinds. 

Side  hy  side  with  the  civil  Hdministrntioii 
arc  the  judicial  and  ecclesiastical,  and  the  three 
are  often  so  intenniiiu'led  that  it  is  inipossihle 
to  sejiarate  helwcen  lliein.  The  judicial  is 
hiised  in  some  r>spect>  upon  the  (  (hIc  Naiioleon, 
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lull  ill oihcrs  on  the  f 'hc'ii  or  liiw of  f lie  Koran, 
mill  wlicic  one  ends  uiul  the  oilier  l)cj;iiiH  it  is 
illl|>ossil)|e  to  decide.  Kspeeiiilly  does  lids 
iiileriiiinv'dii);  liecoine  iiiniiifesl  in  (|iiestloiis 
iilTeelin;;  real  eslale.  All  l.,nded  properlies  in 
Tinlu'V  ale  ill  ;;eiiei'al  divided  inlolwo  parts, 
vinlk  and  nifoiif.  'I'lie  foiiiier  eorrespoiids 
very  nearly  io  I'reeliold,  ilie  Jailer  pays  rent  to 
some  nioscpie,  or  "  pious  foiindalioli  '  of  some 
sort,  either  direelly  or  iiidireelly  !liroiii;li  some 
lieiielieiary.  'I'lie  former  is  liaiisferaiili' in  lull, 
the  latter  only  on  eoiiililion  of  p.'iymiiil  of  the 
Vlieoiif  tu\,  wliieli  also  earries  with  it  eertain 
reHtrieliolis,  imposed  hy  the  eeelesiaslleo  judi- 
eiiil  laws  of  the  eiiipiie.  Mnlk  e.an  he  made 
vaeouf  at  any  lime  lis  the  aet  of  the  ownei, 
hut  vaeoiif  can  he  inaiie  miilkonly  liy  seeuiiiiL; 
nil  exehaiiL'i'  with  some  oilier  pieee  of  ecpi:illy 
valii.'ihle  properly  or  l)y  ihe  payment  of  .1  sum 
of  money  whieli  shall  represent  the  eoiilinued 
imymeiii  of  Ihe  tax.  It  will  he  readily  seen 
wliat  an  opportunity  is  thus  oilend  to  thos<' 
who  would  liiiider  or  prevent  the  erection  of 
hiiildiiiL's  for  missionary  purposes,  or  even  the 
liiiildliiir  of  a  church  or  scIiihiI  for  native  I'rot- 
estaiit'-.  in  places  where  tlii'  liaal  authorities, 
whetlier  Moslem  or  (hrisliaii,  are  opposed. 
That  so  much  has  lieen  aecomplished  in  this 
line  is  a  L'l'eat  trilmte  to  the  wisdom  and 
imlicnce  <d'  hotli  missionaries  and  natives. 

'Ihe  peculiar  relations  hetwcen  the  .Moslem 
(•ovenimeiil  and  the  ( 'hristian  comniiinilies,aiMl 
lietweeii  the  dilTercnl  (hrisliaii  cDmmunitii'S 
themselve-.  oiler  special  perplexities.  When 
tile  .Mo-lrin  con(|iier(Ml  ('oiiHlalitinople,  the 
ipleslioii  arose  iif  ids  relations  to  his  (hristian 
8Uhjecis  who  refused  his  faith.  'I'o  put  tlieiii 
to  till'  sword  was  not  only  praclieally  impos- 
silile,  lull  Would  deprive  the  ^overninent  of 
iniicli  income  It  was  the  natiinil  way  for  the 
Moslem  to  consider  that  In  must  deal  wilh 
them  thidiiirh  their  reliirioiis  chiefs,  and  hence 
the  eeelcsiaslie.'il  rulers  of  ihe  diirereiil  sects 
were  iippoiiiled  their  civil  representatives.  At 
the  same  time  ilie  special  riL'lil  to  jud;.'(M  iiii- 
ceriiiii;;  all  relations  in  any  way  <'oininL:  under 
ecelesiaslical  jiirisdietioii  wits  committed  to 
their  lepresentalives.  and  the  result  was  that, 
e.xcepi  for  purposes  of  jreneral  taxation,  the 
Turkish  (hiistiaii  siihjeels  formed  nalions  us 
distinct  from  ciih  other  as  from  their  .Moslem 
rulers.  'I'liese  dislinclioiis  it  has  heeii  the  con- 
stant elTort  of  the  government  to  firadually 
ohliler.'tte.  and  to  lirin^  all  alike  under  th(!  fiiil 
control  of  Ihe  distinctively  'riirkisli  I'lairts. 

The  jposiiion  of  foreiirners  in  Turkey  has 
been  soinewliat  |)eculiar.  When  the  tirst  Irea- 
ties  were  inaile  hit  ween  ('hrisliaii  j;i)verniiients 
and  the  Sublime  l^)rt(^  tliir  ipiestion  of  juris- 
diction over  foreij;ii  residents  was  solved  hy 
clauses  appended  to  the  treaties  inakini;  such 
residents  aiiieiialile  solely  to  their  own  consiil- 
iir  courts.  .Special  privilejres  of  intriHluction 
of  articles  for  personal  use,  of  the  enjovmcnl  of 
certain  cu.stoms.  etc.,  were  alloweil,  and  in 
general  the  foreij^ner  was  alisoliilely  indejien- 
(lent  in  his  person  and  personal  properly  of  llii; 
Turkish  ollicials.  No  police  otiieer  could  lay 
hands  on  him,  or  even  enter  Ids  door,  except  as 
he  ri'ceived  "iH-eial  aiitliori/ation  from  the  eon- 
Nul  of  the  country  to  which  he  helon^ed,  anil 
no  Turkish  court  could  summon  him  to  its  liar. 
DiiriiiK  Ihe  llrsi  part  of  the  present  ecntiiry  the 
"  eanitulations,"  us  these  idauses  were  called, 
coutluiiL'd  iu  full  furcu,  but  of  latu  they  are 


jrradiially  heiii>;  either  dlsrcjianled  or  repealed, 
the  Turkish  (lovernineiit  claimiii;;  llial  foni^ni- 
ers  in  its  land  have  Ihe  same  rii;hls,  and  no 
ollieis,  that  a  Turk  has  in  other  liiiids. 

Ilisforff.  -The  history  of  Turkey  is  of  the 
iitmosi  importance  to  the  student  of  Christian 
inissioiis.  Only  liy  a  caret  ill  survey  of  it  from 
the  time  wlicii  Ilie  Ity/.Mlililie  l')iiipire  eom- 
inenced  to  decay  can  lie  iiinlcistaiid  how  the 
piescnt  conditinii  is  Inn  the  cryslalli/atlon  of 
conditions  tlmi  existed  many  ccntiiiies  airo. 
Tile  I'.'ipliiie  nf  ( 'oiislaiitilioplc  hy  the  Turks, 
and  llie  I  s|,'i!il|s|iiiieiil  of  the  iiileliiMl  Icvodatioii 
of  till'  einpii'c  on  till'  liasis  of  an  alisolulc  union 
nf  rhurcli  and  stall  .  or  lallicr  of  an  Mlisoi'|iliiin 
of  the  state  hy  the  ehiiieli,  for  not  only  Ihe 
Moslem  I  lilt  the  ('hrlsliaiMU'led  upon  Ilie  social, 
civil,  and  relivioiis  condition  of  the  land  like  a 
sudden  pctrilyin^  power,  uiid  when  the  presenl 
ceiitiiiy  opened  it  loiinil  a  eoiintiy  which 
had  practically  slept  for  nearly  four  cent  111  ics. 
The  model  11  era  of  Tiirkisji  liisiory,  wliiiliis 
all  that  space  and  the  i,r|.||,.|'^||  purpose  of  this 
ariiile  wil!  allow,  comniiii.'cs  with  the  leiLrnof 
.Mahinoiid  II.  (iNiiSi.  .More  than  any.  perlmps, 
of  his  piedecessois,  Mahmoiid  reali/.ed  tlic  trend 
of  nniilerii  proirress,  and  he  understood  very 
eleaily  the  situation  in  which  he  found  his  eni' 
pire.  Napoleon  had  just  uttiied  his  famous 
prediction  that  I'iiirope  was  desiined  to  lieeiilier 
all  Cossack  or  all  Uepiililieali.  The  l''reiieh 
Hi'Voliition  on  the  west,  Uiissian  a.UL'ressioii  on 
the  east,  were  stirriiii;  iiilliiences  llial  he  felt 
must  he  fatal  unless  they  could  he  checked. 
Inlernally  tliere  was  eommotioii.  The  .lanis- 
.sarles  iiad  ruled  so  loiiLrthat  the  iipturniiii;  of 
their  ki'tlli's  was  a  more  serious  alVair  than  a 
death  in  the  Palace,  'i'he  feudal  chiefs  ol  .\siii 
.Minor  were  jirowiiif:  niori'  and  more  resiive, 
and  Ilie  army  was  in  daiiL'er  of  disorgani/atioii, 
throiiiih  their  refusal  to  send  recruits  to  the 
Older  of  the  Sultan,  (ireece  was  fceliiiir  the 
imiiulse  of  the  strife  for  fieciloiii.  Mohammed 
All  was  layini:;  Ihe  foiiinlation  <d' his  power  in 
Kirypl,  while  .Mliania  was  practically  indepcnd- 
eiil  under  Ali  i'aslia  of  .laniiia.  A  less  viijor- 
oils,  indcfjiliL'alile,  piiii;ri'ssive  man  would  have 
sueciimhed,  and  the  Cossack  would  have! 
carried  the  day.  .Malimond  set  himself  to  his 
task  with  eoiira,i.re,  hut  the  forces  airainsi  him 
were  loo  St  roll  I,'.  IIi'  siieceeiled  in  overpower- 
ing the  .Itiiiissaries,  rcori,'aiii/.eil  his  army,  and 
silccessfiilly  withslood  an  attack  from  Uussiii; 
hut  l'^iii;lanil  and  Kraiice  iiiterfereil  and  forced 
upon  him  the  Treaty  of  London,  IX'il,  and  the 
Trealv  of  Adriaiiople,  iMvJ!).  (Jrceee  was  de- 
clared free,  and  llie  Danuhian  I'rineipaiities 
were  placed  under  Ihe  protection  of  IJiissia 
Meanwhile  .Moliaimiicd  Ali  was  iiicreasinir  in 
power.  Till'  iraditional  hostility  of  KiiuJand 
and  Krance  manifested  itself  more  and  more  in 
the  Mediterranean.  France  espDused  the  cause 
of  the  I'aslia,  while  Kii|r|aiiil  su|iported  the 
Sultan.  The  rivalry  lieeanu!  open  war,  and  the 
Alhaniaii  leader  Ihreatened  the  very  existence 
of  the  Turkish  Knipire.  .lust  at  this  crisis 
Maliinoiid  dii-il  (INK!)),  leaving  the  Caliph's 
sword  to  his  oldest  son  .Miil  iil  Medjid,  an 
amiahle  hut  weak  and  irresoliile  man.  Kni;- 
laiid  and  Fruiice  saw  at  once  lliat  the  iliiii^r(.i- 
foreseen  liv  Napoleon  was  upon  them.  The 
"(Nissaek''  WHS  an  ininicdiate  prolmhility,  the 
"  Uepiihlicun  "  (liOiiis  Philippe  was  then  rci^ii- 
iiiC)  II  remote  possihilily.  Acciu'dinj^ly  they 
iinilud  tlifir  fuicLS,  iiud  by  tbc  treiity  of  1841 
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('i)iiili'iiii'il  Molmiiiini'il  All  in  llic  iiohhcmsIoii  <if 
K;;y|il  iih  viinshI  to  llic  Siilliin,  mid  assuiiitil  ii 
KiiVopcmi  |>r()l(.'t'lorul<!  over  llic  'rtirkiiih  Km- 
pirc. 

No  sooner  wUh  this  srlllnl  tliuii  iiitriu'iii's 
opriinl  it;;jiiii.  KiiirliiiKl,  rcali/.iiii;  llic  iicccssily 
of  (lie  siiiiiiiioii  as  aUVctiiiu;  Ikt  ri'lutioiis  witli 
Indin,  plated  one  of  lier  slniii^est  men  at  Con 
NiMiilinople.  .Sir  Stratl'ind  (  iiiininix  (a  Her  wards 
Vi>eoiiiil  Slratlord  <|e  Kedelil1e>  was  an  aide, 
I'ar  >ii:liti'd,  tinly  Cliri^tian  man.  Not  only  did 
he  eiiniprehend  the  general  polilieal  liearini;s  of 
the  siliialion,  liiil  lu!  understood  elearly  their 
social,  eivil,  and  relii;ioiis  relations.  He  real 
i/.ed  thai  for  the  Christian  raci's  of  'I'nikey  It 
was  ill  a  sense  a  choice  lielween  Iwo  evils — 
the  despolism  of  a  weak  Siillan  ameiiiihle  lo  in 
thience  and  under  olilii^ation  to  Chrislitiii 
nations,  or  thai  of  the  I'/ar,  secure  in  his  posi- 
tion and  ulleily  hcyond  the  icacli  of  any 
liiolives  cxeepi  those  of  a,i;i;randi/,ein('lll  of 
empire.  Willi  limrvellolls  palicnee  anil  skill 
he  set  liiiiiM'lf  to  his  task  of  stren;;tlienini;  his 
hold  upon  the  Sultan.  French  and  Hiissiaii 
umlia'^sadors  alike  had  to  yield  lo  the  ^real 
"  lOlclii,"  as  he  was  called.  I  )lie  after  lUlollicr, 
reforms  weri'  iiiirodiiced.  The  ilaili  .Slierif 
of  (iulhaiie  aniiouneed  the  speedy  estalilish- 
iiieiit  of  iiisliliitions  "which  should  insure- 
to  all  the  siilijeel.s  of  I  he  Siillaii  |)crlecl 
security  for  tlieli  lives,  their  lionies,  and  their 
properly,  a  reirular  iiielhod  of  collectiiii;  the 
taxci,  and  an  eipially  iei;iilar  mellioil  of  re- 
eriiilln^  the  army  and  lixlii;;  the  diiralion  of 
serviii;  "  Mill  proclanialioii  was  one  thini:, 
enforcement  another.  I'alace  iiilriirues  siipph- 
meiiled  llioscof  Hiissiii.  The  Turkish  ollicials 
saw  their  oppoiiunilies  for  oppri'ssion  and 
liiilieiy  disappearinj^,  and  olTered  lo  the  new 
reforms  an  Orienlal  shriii^  when  they  diil  not 
Iposilively  refuse  (diedicnce.  (ieniiillc  advance 
was.  however,  made.  Torlurc  and  the  dealli- 
)Miiiilly  for  apostasy  from  Isl.ini  werealiolished, 
iiiid  the  liasliiiado  was  forliidden  in  the  schools 
and  llnally  in  the  army,  (hrisliun  evidence  in 
com  Is  of  law  was  rendered  Iciral,  if  not  always 
acliiid,  and  there  appeared  possiliililies  for  Ihi^ 
fiiluic  w  here  hilheilo  there  had  lieeii  alisoliilely 
no  hope.  Then  eunie  the  stirriii;^  sci'iiesof  IS4H 
and  1M1!(.  Kossuth  and  some  associ.-iies  look 
refiiL'e  Willi  the  I'oric,  which  refil'-ed  lo  ;rivc 
them  up  lo  the  power  I  hat  liiul  cnislied  the 
.MiiL^yar  ^'ovcriiniciit.  Nicholas,  Hushed  with 
Ills  victory,  looked  forward  to  the  speedy  e.\ 
linelioii  of  Turkey,  and  in  185:1  proposed  to 
the  I!riti>h  ambassailor  at  St.  I'elershiiri;  a 
idiiii  for  the  division  of  "  the  Sick  Man's"  iii- 
iieritanee  as  soon  as  he  should  e.\|iire,  and 
claimed  the  rlirlit  of  a  prolectorate  over  the 
(then  l'J.IM)l),l)(M))  Chrislian  sulijeets  of  the 
Sultan.  This  was  naturally  ohjecled  to  liy 
the  I'orte,  and  was  followed  liy  the  eiilrance  of 
the  Itiissiaii  army  into  ihe  Danuhian  princi- 
palities. Kiifiland  took  up  the  side  of  Turkey, 
and  Kraiiee,  an)j:ered  liy  tlu^  liiissian  claims  in 
It  contest  lielween  Ijiiliii  and  (ireek  priests  in 
Jerusalem,  added  her  forces  to  those  of  the 
Sultan,  while  Sardinia  look  her  place  for  the 
Jirst  time  as  one  of  the  allied  powers.  Austria 
also  entercl  the  Danuhian  principalities  with 
lier  army,  niid  hostilities  were  Irimsferred  to 
the  Crimea.  'I"he  victory  of  tlie  allied  powers 
resulted  ill  tho  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  adirmed 
the  neutrality  of  the  lilack  '^■•ii,  tlie  indepeii- 
(luucu  uud  integrity  of  Turkey,  abolished  the 


Hiissian  protectorate  over  the  DaDiiliian  |irinci 
palilies,  closed  the  lios|iliorus  iiiid  Dardahi  lies 
to  foreign  ships  of  war  while  the  I'lute  was  at 
peace,  and  emphasi/.ed  Ihe  principlcH  of  the 
llaltl  llumayoiiii,  ^niaranteein^' eomiilete  ri^li^'- 
ioiis  liherty  and  the  carrying;  out  of  tlie  reforms 
already  promul);atcil,liiil  leavim;  the  admiiilstra- 
lioii  entirely  lo  Ihe  I'orte,  and  foiliiddiii^  all 
foreiicii  inlrrfercnce. 

In  IM.'iM  I,(nil  Stratford  wu8  replaeed  by  Sir 
Henry  ItnUver,  iiiid  I'ini^lish  inlliience  at  the 
I'oilc  rapidly  lessened.  Then  commenced 
a  time  of  national  extraviipincc.  iliilierlo 
Turkey  had  liecn  an  almost  unknown  factor  in 
the  iiiarkels  and  Itoiirsi  s  of  Kiirope,liiit  now  in- 
ve^l(l|s  lie^an  to  crowd  in.  TIk^  adoption  of 
the  Code  Napoleon  ill  eivil  courts,  and  the  in- 
trodiiclion  id'  customs  reveliiies,  <'tc.,  neeessi. 
lated  the  employinenl  of  vast  niimlicrs  of  lOiiro- 
]iealis,  who  l<Kiked  upon  the  Turks  as  le;;iliinale 
prey,  rinaiicial  propusitioiis  of  every  sort 
Were  iiiade;  lioiids  were  olfercd  for  sale,  and 
the  piveriiment  was  fairly  launched  upon  a 
course  of  liiiaiicial  maiiau:cmeiil  to  which  it  was 
an  utter  stranger.  When  Alid  ill  .Medjidcaiiie 
to  the  throne  lie  had  reversed  the  iisiial  custom 
of  his  ancestors,  and  s|iari'd  the  life  of  Ids 
Itrolher,  Alid  id  A/.i/.;  and  lie  on  the  death  of 
.Medjid,  in  IHIll ,  liccamc  Sultan.  A  morose, 
sellish  iiiini,  lieiii  upon  ^'latifyini;  every  whim 
of  the  niomciit,  he  hut  a  ready  ear  to  Ihe  adveu- 
hirers  that  thronged  Constantinople.  I'alaecs, 
piililic  liuildiiifjs  of  various  kinds,  spraiii;  up  on 
every  hand.  A  Heel  was  necessary  and  it  was 
furnished,  while  eoiitraclois  in  every  de]mrt- 
liieiil  j;rew  rich  at  Ihee\peie-e  of  Ihe  frovcrii- 
meiit,  which,  eiated  liy  the  hilheilo  unheard-of 
po.ssildlily  of  lioridwin;;  unlimited  sums  of 
money,  on  which  only  iiilercsl  was  payahle, 
went  into  the  wildest  eMraviiL'aiicies.  Nleaii- 
wliilc  the  Driizc  massacres  of  IMdohad  resulted 
ill  the  French  occupation  of  Syria.  Wallacliia 
and  Moldavi.'i  iiiiiled  in  Ihe  kiiiirdom  of  Hon 
iiiiinia,  and  Scrvia  lie<'ame  independent.  Tlie 
Uiissian  Fmliassy  was  priu'lically  siipreiiic. 
Sir  llenr\'  IJiilwer,  Sir  Henry  Austin  Layard. 
and  Sir  llenry  ICIIiott  lieiiii;  utterly  uiimIiIc  to 
cope  willi  Coiliit  liiiiiiticlT.  The  year  1H(I!)  saw 
Ihe  completion  of  the  Sue/.  Canal,  iiitciisil'yim^ 
Fiiiilaiid's  inlcrcst  in  keepiiiff  tier  connections 
with  India  ilear,  and  the  colliipse  of  France  in 
the  war  of  INTO  made  it  possilile  for  Lord 
Hcaeoiisticld  to  scciir.'  from  the  feclili!  Khedivi! 
a  coiitrolliiiir  interest  in  that  treat  water  way. 
The  aliiises  rife  on  every  side  increased.  Init!!- 
iial  polities  developed  Iwo  parlies.  Old  Turkey 
and  New  Turkey,  the  former  entirely  under 
l{us.sian  inlliience,  the  latter  sidiiii;  wilh  Kni;- 
laiid.  The  leader  of  the  latter,  .Midliiil  I'aslia, 
an  encrfjetic,  shrewd  man,  eonlrived  a  plot  to 
replace  Alid  ul  A/.iz  liy  his  nephew  .Miirad 
(eldest  son  of  Alid  ill  >fodjid).  A  deliveraiico 
(/<;</««//)  was  sec  11  re<l  from  the  Sheik  ul  Islam 
to  the  elTect  that  a  Caliph  who  ceased  lo  tie 
eapalileof  reiiinin^r  could  lie  depo.sed.  There 
WIS  no  ipiestion  alioiit  the  iticapaliility  of  Altd  ul 
A/.i/.,  and  the  revolution  was  easily  carried 
tlirt)iii;li.  Hut  Miirad  was  even  less  (!a|)alile, 
mid  in  three  months  u'live  place  (.May,  1870)  to 
his  brother,  Abd  id  Ilamid  II.,  the  present  Sul- 
tan. Midhat  and  bis  a.s.soeiates  were  exiled, 
and  Old  Turkey  remained  in  the  ascendency. 
Numerous  elTorts  were  made  to  secure  >;eniiino 
reform,  but  in  vain,  licvult  in  Uosniaaiid  iicr- 
zegoviua   spread    to  Uulgaria,  and    the    Bui- 
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gnrliin  musunrrcs  fcnvv  Husslii  tlic  pretext 
for  entering'  llic  niitktins  in  IS77.  Kiii;liui(l 
liclil  iiliiut',  >li|iiilatiii^r  llic  luMilnilily  of  Ku'vpt. 
Au-'lriii  Imil  received  lier  prie;'  in  liosiiia 
mill  ller/eciiviiiii,  iiini  Kiissiu  niei  'I'mkey 
ttloiie.  Till'  eiiiiipiiii;ii  of  llir  Kalkmii  it'siilieil 
111  |iliU'ili^M 'iiiisliiiiliiiopli'  Ml  the  nil  rev  of  (lie 
('/.111-,  nnii  till'  'I'leiiiy  uf  Sim  Sieliino  iniiile 
Itiissiit  supreme  in  llie  MnlUiin  peiiinsiilii,  iiiiil 
fjiive  her  a  Nlioii^  liolil  nil  enslirii  'I'm  key  Tliis 
wiiH  ni'ire  thuii  Kii^liiiiil  iiiiil  Aiisiiiii  eniilil 
Hliiiiil.  'I'lie  iSrilish  tleit  eiitereil  the  .Miii'iiior.i, 
(■overini;  >villi  its  ^iiiis  Ihr  |{iis>iaii  <  amp  :il  San 
Htefiino.  Aiistila  pive  tokens  of  ho^tilily,  ami 
Knssia,  III  prepareil  for  a  (ielienil  Kiimpeali  war, 
eoiiseiiliil  III  llie  (onfereiiee  of  ilerlin.  This 
graiiieil  the  inilepeii(leiu('  of  liiiJL'aria  (i|.v,), 
ussini'il  Itosiiia  Mini  llei'/ef^oviiia  to  Aiislria, 
enhujlril  llie  lionlers  of  (iieeee.  idjaiiieil  a  por- 
tion of  Kaslern  Turkey  for  the  Sultan,  ami 
Hiiiiiantieil  internal  reforms,  especially  for  tliu 
Arnieiiiaiis. 

Since  then  there  have  lieell  no  t'leat  eliaiiires 
e\ei'pl  that  Kaslcrn  Kouimlia  was  joineil  to  liiil- 
pilia  in  ISH."),  anil  I'lince  Alexamlir,  who 
proveil  not  IIS  iiineiialilc  to  Kiissiaii  inlluenee  as 
was  ilesired,  was  sei/eil,  forceillo  iiliilieate,  ami 
was  replaced  hy  I'liiiee  Ferdinand.  (See  Uiil- 
garia, ) 

The  presi'iit  (Marcli,  ISiM)  comlition  of  the 
"  Kaslcrn  t^uestion,"  wliirh  is  still  voiecil  hy 
the  famous  prophecy  of  Napoleon,  niiiy  he 
lirietly  Mimiiied  up, 

Isi.  Iiitiriial.  Theriiliiiir  intlucncesamonirthe 
Turks  represent  neither  of  the  parties  of  a  few 
viHis  airo.  Takinir  us  his  inntto  "'I'mkey  for 
the  'I'urks,"  the  Siillan,  with  a  patience,  skill, 
and  persistence  that  mark  lilm  as  a  most  ini- 
portaiil  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  is  eii- 
deavorinj;  hy  every  means  in  his  power  to 
strcn^rihi'ii  the  Turkish  as  disiinel  from  the 
Christian  element.  Christian  olliciiils  are  less 
and  less  in  favor.  Advances  are  made  wliere- 
ever  they  seem  likely  to  strenirthcn  Islam,  or 
when  they  are  so  vii;iirously  pressed  that  re- 
fusal is  unsafe.  I.itlle  hy  little  the  concessioiis 
wriinir  h.V  early  treaties,  or  jiiiarantccd  hy 
iirraii!?eiiieiils  many  centuries  old,  are  licini; 
ipiiclly  for;;otteii  or  slipped  aside  in  an  iiiiiio- 
ticealile  way.  Keciisini/.iiiir  that  the  time  of  rule 
ill  Kumiie  may  he  limited,  and  that  Asiatic 
Tiirki'V  must  lie  their  liomc.evcrythiiitc  is  made 
to  leml  toward  the  developinenl  of  dislinelive 
Moslem  rule  in  thai  seclion.  Seclions  that 
have  heeii  distinclively  Christian  are  heiiin 
occupied  liy  Moslems.  The  Koords  areexleiiil- 
h\[X  uiitii  they  are  found  all  Ihrouj^h  llie  moun- 
tainous ri'irionseven  of  Asia  .Minor.  Circassians 
and  I.,a/.es  are  localed  on  the  plains,  and  all  are 
siilTcred  with  lit  lie  or  no  hi  ml  ranee  to  perseciile, 
Imiiiper,  and  distress  the  Chrislians.  willi  tin! 
evident  desire  of  makinj;  llicin  as  weak  an  ele- 
ment in  the  coiinliy  as  possible.  These  distiirli- 
iiig  forces,  however,  are  liy  no  means  always 
umier  the  eonlrol  of  the  iroveriinitiit.  There  is 
no  love  lost  hetween  the  Ottomans  iind  their 
subject  .Moslems,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  lookinjj 
forward  to  a  lime  when  the  Turk  shall  be 
forc'cd  to  rccoirnize  them  at  least  as  eipials.  Of 
these  the  Koordish  element  is  lindoiibledly  the 
most  vij;orouH.  It  has  representatives  liiiili  in 
olliee  in  Constantinople,  who  are  nmbitious  not 
merely  for  Islam  but  for  their  own  race. 

The  Christians  are  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and 
unrest.     Xaturally   t'.\asperated    by    tlic    con- 
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llnuod  refusal  or  faihiro  of  the  government  fo 
i;rant  the  rcforinH  that  Imvctht'en  pniniised,  feel- 
lii^;  more  keenly  the  oppression  tin  \  sniler 
(even  lhoii);h  it  be  no  worse  than  of  old, if  Indeed 
as  baib.  walchin;:  with  envious  eyes  the  siu'cess 
llial  has  crmMied  ihc  etlorts  of  Hul>.'ariii,  the 
.Vrmeiiians  besiep'  Kiirope  with  claims  for  pro- 
Iccllon.  Uepirdliss  of  the  fact  thai  there  Is 
scarcely  a  seclion  of  the  empire  where  they  are 
not  in  an  aciuiil  minoiiiy.ceriain  a^ritators,  for 
the  most  purl  outside  of  the  eoiinliy.  keei)  up 
the  deinanil  fur  an  aiitonomoiiH  Armenia  .'lost 
of  the  people,  feeling  the  illipossihilily  of  this, 
are  content  with  inipioving  llieir  eonditlon  as 
best  lhc_\  cMii.  piolcsliiii;  iiftaiiist  real  abirses,  of 
w  liich  tlierc  is  a  full  supply, am  I  depreeatinn  tlio 
coiitlicts  which  invaiialily  end  in  the  weitkeiiinjf 
those  who  are  alreiidy  weak,  and  slreiiirlheiiinjf 
the  stioiig.  Anionn  the  (ireeks  tlierc  is  li'ss 
of  commotion,  though  a  no  less  careful  and 
jealous  watch  is  kept  upon  the  ellorls  of 
the  Turkish  (iovciiinieni  to  deprive  lliein  of 
riirhls  accorded  to  their  chinch  when  .Moliain- 
med  II.  captured  Coiislaiitiiiople,  and  a.ssiired 
to  llieiii  lepealeilly  by  his  succes.sors.  The 
I'rolestanls,  both  Armenian  and  (ireek,  reeog- 
ni/.e  Ihc  imporlance  to  them  of  the  ehange.s 
that  may  take  place  at  any  lime,  but  hold  them- 
selves nuiet.  not  iiiidcrtakiM;:  the  im|iossil)le; 
stieiiglhenin);  themselves,  careful  to  accord  to 
law  and  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  hostility, 
while  claiming  in  full  the  rights  thai  belong  to 
them.  .Meanwhile  certain  inlliicnces  are  at 
work  among  every  class,  modifying  each, 
somelimes  silently,  but  not  the  li'ss  surely; 
often  unnoticed,  yet  which  at  no  distant  day 
iniiy  be  most  potent  factors  in  the  political  sit- 
uation. 

Of  these  the  most  prominent  perhaps  is  Kdii- 
cation.  The  presence  of  Uobert  College  on 
the  Hosphorus,  the  American  College  for 
(iirls  ill  Scutari,  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
at  IScirut,  anil  the  many  others  iluongh 
Asia  ."Minor,  have  had  a  mighty  inlluenee  in 
stirring  the  popular  demand,  until  there  is  not 
a  city  in  the  empire,  .scarcely  a  town  or  village, 
where  there  is  not  a  certain  amount  of  ediiea- 
tion.  This  I'diication  is  not  always  thorougli  or 
complete,  lint  it  is  opening  theeyesof  the  people 
to  triiths  thai  have  hitherto  been  unrecog- 
ni/ed,  and  no  ellorts  of  ecclesiastics  or  govern- 
ment olliciiils  can  <'lose  them.  The  wide  use 
of  the  Krencli  language  has  oecasioiied  a  griiit 
inlluxof  KreiK'h  lileratiire  and  Krcneli  phrases, 
and  it  is  not  infreipient  to  hear  some  Ainienian 
(Jreek,  or  even  Turk,  boast  of  being  a  '  libre 
pensenr."  Free  thinking  is  spreading,  and 
with  it  the  ideas  of  modern  socialism.  As  yet 
contined  chielly  to  the  cities  of  the  seaboard, 
they  are  spreading  into  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  interior,  and  arc  exerting  an  inlluenee  which 
il  is  impossible  toiiK^asurc  Imt  which  is  not  less 

potent. 

Next  to  ediication  as  a  very  positive  clement 
in  inlluencing  the  polilieal  coiiilition  of  all 
classes  of  the  empire  is  the  introdiiction  of 
Kiiropean  modes  of  life.  The  change  in  this 
respect  is  most  marked;  and  tlioiigli  detailed 
notice  is  out  of  |)lace  here,  the  fact  lliat  the 
Oriental  sim])lieity  of  manners,  from  which 
has  come  in  no  snmll  degree  the  vigor  of  the 
Ottoman  race,  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past ,  is  of  most  practical  import.  I'arallel  with 
these  is  the  growth  of  inlldelity.  This  will  be 
especially   noticed  below,   -inder  the   head   of 
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MiHHioii  Work,  lull  ll  hIkiiiIiI  be  iiicntiniicil  licrc 
IIS  II  most  liii|Mirtuiit  I'li'iiiriil  III  |iiilitit's.  'I'lif 
(Ntiiiliiiiiii  i)f  (III- 'rurkisli  Ktiipii'i',  lidili  .Miislt'iii 
iiMil  Clirisiiiiii  (('\<'c|it  llic  I'i'iilrsiiiiit  >.  i->  rii|iiclly 
iissiiniiiiK  '!>''  <'<iiii|ili'\iiiii  of  I  III'  lull'  Kiiiiitiii 
Kiii|iiri>.  Ui'llKioN  is  It  piiNl  tiling  fur  tlii! 
Illussi'H,  bill  I'dlllii'  ('(jllnai'il,  till'  Irililrrs,  It 
ri'iilly  lliis  III)  cxixlriicr.  ll  iiiiilliiiirHiiiily  iis  ii 
|iiillll('til  liiiinl.  Ill  llii'  I'OiisrIiiiioiii'HH  iif  Mils 
.'iiiliili^  lllc  iiiori'  siiii'i'ir  Miiliiiliiliii-iiiilis  III' 
KiiiirilMiin,  Arulilii,  hikI  Afrlm  Mrs  the  u'lniiiicl 
t'i>r  siicli  iiKivi-iiiciiis  IIS  ijiiist'  iiT  ilii'  .Miiliili.  ill'- 
I'liiriiii;  llml  llir  ('itll|ili  liiis  I'lillni  t'riiiii  lii->  IiIl.'Ii 
rslillc   iitlij    Mil   ImiiriT  (li'-rivrs  In  liiilil  lijs  |iii>.| 

iliiii.  Hut  mil  iiiily  III'  ilii'  'I'lnk  Is  llils  iriii',  ii 
is  Hue  iilsii  iif  ilii'  iiii'inlM'rs  of  ilir  so cuili'il 
Oiiriiliil  cliiirclit'S,  Arini'iilMiis.  (irrrks,  .Incoli- 
iti's.  clc  'I'll!'  M|)ii'll  or  iiitllotiiilisiii  llial  liiis 
^'rowii  up  wliliiii  llu'ii  rlitiirli  lITi'  has  crowilnl 
out  ill  ll  i;rriil  iiii'Msiii'i!  till'  spirit  of  rrlii.'ioii, 
liiit  Ims  liiiiinjlit  villi  it  u  fci'llii!,' of  roiiti'iiipt 
for  all  spiriliiul  liff.  'riiiis  IIhti'  is  liitlr  or 
no  iMiwir  of  ri'iil   pairioiisin.     'I'lirv  iiri'  ;;liiil 

to  L'tt  ollNlili'  lii'lp  if   llii'V  lail,  lull  iliivr  ill  llli' 

|)tisi  lii't'ii  willing  to  lio  IIiiIl'  or  iiotliing  for 
Ihrinst'lvcs. 

The  iiitoriiiil  iispi'i'i  of  ilip  Kastrrii  Question 
tliiMi  is  prat'tii'ally  this.  'I'lii'  ilomiiiani  race  Is 
slraiiiinir  rvny  iirrvi^  to  slri'iiirllifii  its  liolit 
upon  till'  roiiiilry,  liiil  has  liirj;i'ly  lost  Ihosi' 
I'lrliiciils  of  strrii^lli  llint  foriiu'il  llic  liasis  of 
its  curly  Ki'<'wlli,  without  rcplitciiiK  tliciii  liy 
ollirrs. 

The  subject  riiecs,  diviiicil  ainonirthcinsclveH, 
frraspinjj  at  aiiytliiiijr  lliat  sccins  lo  olTcr  ihciii 
any  help,  are  wailimr,  soniiliiiics  palicntly, 
soinciimes  iiiipalicuily  for  the  action  of  the 
Kuropean  I'owers. 

■J(l  External  or  Kuropean.  The  Kastern 
Qiicslion  lis  it  alfi  els  llie  Kuropean  I'owers  has 
always  preseiileil  inaiiy  phases,  soini'whiit  loin- 
plieatid,  and  not  iiifrei|uenily  coniriiiliitory, 
anoriiiiii;  as  they  are  re^'iinleil  from  ilillereiit 
stMiiilpoints  or  at  (lilTerent  limes,  which,  liow- 
<!Ver,  iieeil  not  he  reillolely  apart.  Inileeil  so 
shiflin^  are  these  phases  that  a  slalemcnt  which 

is  trii le  ilay  may  be   very  ineoinplutu  uud 

uiisalisfaetory  ti  week  later. 

The  most  iinporlanl  sin);le  factor  is  iinipics- 
tionably  Hussja.  The  inieiilions  of  the  ( 'ziir 
have  always  been  a  iimller  of  iniicli  iliscii'-sion. 
It  has  been  positively  allinned  ami  as  vcheinenlly 
dcnieil  that  he  ineilitales  absorbint;  the  whoh; 
Turkish  Kmpire,  and  cultiiif;o(T  Kiijrlaiiil'scon- 
tiecliolis  with  Imlia  by  the  Ucil  Sea,  wliili.'  ho 
proposes  to  make  Afirliaiiisiaii  a  passaire-way  lo 
the  I'linjab.  Whatever  may  In-  s.iiil  of  these 
ultimate  desi;rns,  Ihere  has  been  little  doiilit  uf 
his  desire  to  hold  ( 'onslaiilliiople.  make  llie 
ISlack  Sea  an  inland  lake,  and  iitili/.i'  the  power 
thus  grained  to  dominate  the  .Mediterranean. 
The  course  of  events  in  I!uli;aria.  Serviii.  Moii- 
leiieLrro,  and  (Jreece  indicate  vi'iy  clearly  that 
what  he  faile(l  lo  secure  at  Merlin  he  is  siriviii!; 
Iinrd  loacconiplish  by  other  menus.  The  oHlcer' 
iiig  of  the  IJulLTarinn  army  with  Uiissiaiis,  and 
the  sudden  wilhdniwal  of  them  all  \n-\  us  Servia 
had  coininenced  an  unprovoked  iillacU;  the 
iibdiU'tioii  of  Prince  AlcMimlcr;  the  repealed 
snubs  to  Prince  Kerdinand,  and  the  numerous 
plots  airninst  his  life;  ihe  siippori  of  the  claims  of 
Karaireori;evilch  in  Servia.  indicate  very  clearly 
Ihe  desire  of  the  Hu>-siaii  (iovernmenl.  It  is  also 
claimed,  and  is  posillvely  iK'lieved  by  miiiiy, 
lliat  the  repealed  distill bances  in  Kr/room,  Coii- 


Ktantinople,  and  Crete  luiV(>  been  foinenled,  If 
not  immedliilely  )>y  KuHslaii  iip'tits,  iil  least  by 
commillecs  of  Arincnlaiis  and  (Ireeks  iictlii);  In 
concert  Willi  ltu->><iaiis.  Tluit  UiiMsia  would  at 
any  lime  within  the  past  live  years  (I8HII  |H|||) 
have  made  war  had  she  fell  that  the  lime  wiut 
propitious,  and  f'lr  ihe  purpose  of  capiiirliij; 
('onstaiitlnople  and  e.xteiidin;;  her  lioiindarieH 
in  Kiisterii  'liirkey,  hardly  admiis  of  a  i|iii".tioii 
willi  mosi.  Hiissja  may  thus  be  eoiisidcrcd  lliu 
radical  element. 

The  conserviilive  eleinenlH  are  KiiKland,  Aus- 
tria, tiermany,  Italy,  and  Ibiliraria 

ill  Kii;;laiid.  The  iiileresi  uf  Kni;laiid  in  the 
Kaslei  II  ()iirslioii  is  prilllillily  oec.isloiicd  bv  her 
commercial  relations,  l-'or  |{u»sla  lo  hold  ili(> 
llosphoriis  and  Ihe  Dardanelles  would  be  a  most 
serious  meliiice  to  Kiiirlish  commerce  Kveii 
siippoNJn^r  iiiiit  Hiissiii  cares  noihltii.'  for  India, 
should  any  ilitlieiilly  arise  lielweeii  llii'  two 
Powers,  Hu'.sia  wmild  be  able  wilhiii  lliirly-i\ 
hours,  wilhoul  any  wainini;,  to  eoinpletelv 
paraly/.e  all  passiii;i'  Ihroiiirh  Ihe  Sue/.  Caiiiii, 
iilld  render  even  NImIIii  usele-s  for  dereliie  TliU 
far  reachiiiu:  eH'ecl's  of  Ihisneeil  not  be  deiiiiled. 
There  ar<'  other  elemints— jlrilish  liivestmeiils 
in  Turkish  .securities;  jnleresi  In  the  people  of 
Turkey,  espccjallv  Ihe  (hi  isiians.  w  licnn  she 
would  most  unwlllini;lv  si  e  under  llie  ihr.ill  of 
the  C/ar;  there  isalso  liie  ireiieral  iippoi  lance  of 
not  allowliii;  such  a  preponderance  in  the  coun- 
sels of  Kiirope  III  any  one  i;overuineiil. 

l-'i  Austria.  With  Austria  it  is  a  life  and 
death  slriii;i.'le.  The  peculiar  eoniposjtiiiii  of  tho 
poliliial  family  over  which  the  House  of  Maps. 
iiiirg  reiiins  is  micIi  that  lo  m'i  ioiisly  disiurb  llio 
balance  kept  with  such  dilllcully  would  dcsiioy 
the  whole  .Vny  one  w  ho  has  n  ad  the  aeeounls 
of  the  ( 'zecli  movemenl,  eenlrini;  in  Piii;;iie  in 
Mohemia,  will  easily  see  that  lo  briiiir  a  ;;real 
Slav  Power  lo  the  very  bordi'r  of  llie  empiio 
would  pi'iKliice  a  disturbance  that  would  break 
the  empire  lo  pieces.  Hut  not  only  is  there  the 
('/.cell  element  in  Ihe  North  There  are  other 
kindred  raies  tlu!  I.ansiillan-Sei  lis.  Slov.iks, 
etc. — that  would  inevitably  be  dr.iwii  in  lliiii- 
piry  would  be  iilinost  alone,  and  the  .Mau^vars 
would  feel  tii^ain  Ihe  iron  heel  of  the  C/ar 

(U)  (iermany.  WliileOermany  would  not  be 
alTei  ted  immedialely  in  her  terrilorial  posses- 
sions by  Ihe  ('zar's  eoinpiesl  of  Coiisi'inliiiople, 
she  would  feel  very  much  the  overw  helminij 
power  thai  such  occupation  would  L'ive  Willi 
Austria  jrone,  (Jermany  could  hardly  hold  her 
own  ai^ainst  Hiissia  in  any  ease  of  rival 
interests,  while  liable  more  than  ever  lo  l''ieiieh 
reprisals.  Her  ililciesi  is  a  ;jreiieral  lallier  llian 
a  spccllic  one. 

ill  Italy's  interest  in  the  Kastein  tiuesiinii  Is 
(M'easioned  by  her  L'ri'iit  coastline,  which  would 
be  entirely  at  Ihe  iniicy  of  a  Power  that  could 
mass  a  irreat  navy  secimly  behind  the  Kalda- 
lielles,  and  could  burl  it  in  a  few  hoiirsal  almost 
any  poriion  of  her  eoiisi. 

('"ll  Ibiliraria.  Willi  Hulpiriaeveii  more  than 
with  Austria  it  is  a  ipieslion  of  life  or  denili. 
Wlii'ti  till' Treaty  of  Herlin  was  siu'iied.  Ifussiii 
was  looked  upon  by  the  wiilirarians  as  their 
national  benefactor,  and  tlut'e  was  no  feeling 
but  of  profound  >rialitude  With  ihecourscof 
events,  however.  Ihat  feelin>r  has  ihiiiured  to 
one  of  bitter  hostiliiy.  As  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that,  however  much  the  jieople  of  Uussiu 
nuiy  have  desired  llie  freedom  of  Ihe  liiilL'ariilu 
from  the  Turkish  yoke  for  their  own  sake,  the 
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KiiH.-iiiiii  ;i<ivi'riimi'iit  liiukril  ii|iiin  ii  »iiii|ily  ii><  ii 
llli'iili^  Iciiiiii'IkI.  iiiiil  I  hat  II I II lie ly  srllKli  iiiil.  Ilii' 
ItiilL'Mi'iiiii^  li'll  iiiilriii:i'il  mill  riMilvril  iliiil  liny 
uiililil  iiiit  L;ivr  il|i  llicir  lii(lr|iriii|rii('r.  iiii 
liiiilirr  w  lull  ll  ciml.  'I'lii'V  litivr  ijiiiiily .  tllliily 
IhIiI  iIhIi  iiwn,  ii'IiimmI  all  lirilics,  rvudiil  all 
i'Mlirrliii'iil>  ri'|irllril  all  iillai'k'<.  In  llii'lli  llir 
l'ji-<li  I'll  (^ilr^liiiii  Is  .siiii|ily  iilii'  (if  lllllliilllll 
rxi-lriici'. 

Tlirli'  M'liiaiM  Ivvo  riiiinll'jrs  iliiri  lly  iiili'irsi 
cil  (Jiiicr  ami  l''niiiri-.  (Jti'ici'  I-.  ilivjilnl. 
Mic  i|lra«l>  llii'  t  iiIds^ii-.  Ill'  llic  Niillli.  ycl  Iims  a 
tri'lliiH  llial  cvrii  Uil'oja  will  tiliil  il  liaiil  In 
aii^oi'li  t  ii'ici'i'.  anil  watrlirs  »llli  illviilnl  in- 
trii^l  llir  niiii'M'  nl  nllirl'  i'liwi-i's,  t'lail  In  a\all 
IhihII'  111  «lialrnr  ailvaiilaL'is  liia\  lall  In  lirr 
nIiiii'c  ill  a  t;i'iii'iiil  iiirli'i'.  Kniiiri',  almir.  a|i|ii  aii 
In  liavi-  aiiylliiii^  In  L'alii  liy  Uii-^ia'--  cniMiursl  nf 
(  nliNlalil  iliii|ili'  TiHi  till'  ri'iiinvi'il  In  liavr  any 
tVal  III  Irll'itniial  ln--s,  slir  tVils  llial  llirl'r  is  a 
|inssiliilily  llial  a  Itiis^iaii  alliaiicr,  iiinli'i'  sin  li 
|nrslii;i'  us  Dial  rnmiiicsl  »niilil  i:ivi',  inii^'lit 
lnl|i  In-I  In  serine  levinne  fur  |)rnviines  Insi  In 
liriinallV.  Slill  llni'i'  are  snlile  l''li'lli'lllllrll 
\\  lln  II  ali/e  llial  a  lialinll's  life  Is  nnl  Ili'Ml'liteil 
liy  li'|iealei|  i'e|irisals,  ||e<|  |iear('  is  lieller  I  liaii 
.sliile.  ami  llial  ^inli  ii  |iir.ver  as  llie  (  Var  wmiM 
llien  wii'lil  niiL'lil  Ilea  emislanl  ineiiare  In  Ihe 
peilie  nl  l'j|in{ie.  I'Ali'l'nally .  Illi'll,  the  Kaslel'li 
(>iii'Hlinn  is  snninieil  up  in  lliis:  Winn  »ill 
llllssia  fell  liil'silf  slniliK  eiliilli:ll  In  sliilie  fnr 
llie  |ii  i/,e  she  riivels,  ami  wlial  iniee  will  the 
resi  nf  Klliupr  pay   In  picvenl   liel   sllreesN? 

As  111  Ille  swllllinll  nf  llle  pinlilelll,  il  |h 
Hfaieely  wise  In  lia/.aril  a  enii jeeliire.  'I'ln! 
Illn>l  pnplllal  prnpnsul  is  In  inilUe  ('nllslallli- 
linple  a  flee  I'il  y  illiilei'  inlei  iial  iniial  i^iiaiail 
lees,  anil  leave  llie  'I'lii'l;  In  eslalilisli  liiiilself  in 
Asia  Mliinr  wllli  Ills  rapilal  ii^'aiii  III  Idnnsa  nl' 
Knilia. 

Meaiiw  liile  a  new  elelllelil  is  iiiteiiiiL''  inin  llie 
iplislinil.  Missinil  wnik  is  spieailini;  over  the 
enipire.  caiiyin:;  in  lis  train  eiliiealinii,  inmal 
(plii'Keiiiiii.'.  a^Miiwtli  in  llie  sense  nf  i:iilivii|iial 
I'espniisiliilily  am!  self  lespeel  uiiil  a  eleiuel' 
I'liliei  |i|inii  nf  liuiliall   I  iL'lil<. 

MisHttni  M  «/'/•'.  'I'lie  Keiieriil  liisinry  of 
iirissinii^  ill  ilii  I'liiUj'-li  Kinpiie  is  sntllrienlly 
null  li  elsiw  lieie  isee  arliiies  nil  llle  snriel  ies 
iiieillniieil  lirlnw .  aiiilalsn  Alliaiiia,  Aniieiiia, 
ItiilLTaiia,  Knniili^tan,  N  ilsaii  iyeli.  anil  \f/.\ 
ileesi.  It  is  iieeilfill  lieie  In  irive  nielely  an 
nllllille  nf  llie  Wnlk  as  a  wllnle.  ami  slinw  lis 
rclalinlis  In  the  peculiar  prnlileins,  pnlitieiil, 
Noriiil.  and  ieliu;iiiiis,  nf  iIiIh  iiiU>r('MliliK  ticlil  nf 
fiireiL:ii  iiiis.siiiiis 

'I'lie  lenlliiiy  nf  the 'I'm  kisli  Kiiipire  is  well 
j'overeil  liy  llii  n|issinn  soiielies.  'Ihe  A.  II,  ( ' 
\<\  M  ,  llle  nlilesi  ill  I  he  Ijelil,  aNn  neelipies  the 
larui-l  leniliiry  -the  wlinle  nf  I'jirnpean  'I'lir 
key,  Inirelhei  W'jlli  Itill^alia  sniilli  nf  the 
Halkiiiis.  Asia  Mlimi',  Kastern 'I'lnUey.  ami  Me 
Hii|Milaiiiia.  'I'lie  I'lesliyleriali  (hiiirli  iNnilh) 
iieenpieH  Syria  anil  a  pnilinn  nf  Kiislein  Tin- 
key,  wlieie  Nestni'ians  are  fniinil  in  Knnnlislali 
Till*  Methiiilisl  Kpisenpal  Chiireh  (Nnithi  has 
Its  wnlk  ill  itnlLriliia,  llnl'lh  nf  Ihe  Kiilkans. 
'I'lii'  IJel'iiinieil  I'lesliylerian  l( 'nveiiaiilei  i 
Cliiii'ih  nf  Aineriea  has  lis  sialiniis  in  Nnrlliein 
t^yriii  anil  Sniilherii  Asia  Minnr.  ami  the  I'le"- 
liyteliiui  ('hniell  iSnIlllil  linlils  a  pnllinli  nf 
AliieeilDliia  'I'liere  ale  also  sniiie  eim);re;;nl  inlis 
linilel'  the  eale  nf  ihe  Kiiieiiril  <  lliisliaii  Mis 
Hininiry  Smiety  ihiseipleHi  ill  Asia  Miiinr,  ami 
u    lew     Itaplisi   Cliiii'i'liuK,    ut  OIK'  lime    iiiuK-r 


the  rale  nf  Ihe  Allierieali  Itaplist  I'llliliealimi 
Sneielv.  The  (  hllleh  M  issinliaiy  Sni  iel  \  lltIM 
enli-'iilirahle  Wnlk  III  i'aleslllie,  ihe  l''riemls  nf 
I'jiirlainl  have  a  inisslnii  in  S\  lia,  alula  siii^|i> 
liieilieal  iiiissinnai'\  ainnii;:  Ihe  Ainienialis  of 
( 'nlislanlimiple.  Ihe  l''iee  (liiiiehnf  Senllaml 
has  a  slatinii  al  Shwelr  in  S\iia,  the  Itifniincil 
I'lesliMeiian  (liilieh  nf  lielami  iiiie  al  lillili, 
near  Anlinrh,  anillln'  N'nrtli  Afilea  Misslmi  mie 
III   lliinisin  Syria.       Theie  are  al>n  a  iiiiinlii  i nf 

sehnnN  ill  SMJa  snppnileil  liy  till'  I.eliallnll 
SellnnN  ( 'iiiiiniitlee  ami  Itrllisli  Sviiali  Silinnls 
As-niialinll.  'I'lie  llli-sinlls  tntlie  .leWsnf  llle 
vaiimis  I'jiijlish  anil  Siuleh  sneieljo  al  (nil 
slanliiinple,  Siii\iii.'>,  Ailiiannple.  ami  in  I'ales 
line  are  speiially  linliil  in  the  allii  |e  nil  Ihe 
.lew  s. 

The  Kilile  Wnlk  nf  the  enipiie  is  lai  rii'il  nil 
li\  Ihe  Ann  rieaii  ami  the  Itiiii^li  ami  l''iiieiir|i 
liihle  Sneielles,  and  Ihe  N  ilinlial  liilile  Sni  iely 
(if  Sinlland.  'I'lie  Allierieali  Itililc  Sni  iely 
niciipiis  llie  teiillnry  covered  liy  the  Aineriiaii 
missinil  snciciies,  cveepl  I  111  lj;iii  111,  while  ihc 
It.  and  I''  II.  S.  wnrks  lliili^ai  in.  tlii!  wrslirii 
(■nasi  (if  Asia  .Minnr,  and  ralesliiu!.  Cniislaii 
llnnpic  and  SiiiNinii  are  shaiid  liy  the  Iwn 
siicielies  The  Nalinnal  llilile  Siieiely  nf  Sinl 
land  has  a  depot  at  Salniiica  in  I'iiiidpeiin  Tiir- 
key. 

If  we  turn  iKiw  III  the  popiilatidti,  we  tind  llial 
I  he  w  III  k  fur  I  he  .Vinieniaiis  is  eai  fled  on  rliiitly 
li.\  Ihe  A.IIC  !••  M  ;  for  the  (in cks  liy  the  A  II, 
('  I''.  .\l.  and  the  I'lesliyiiiian  ('liiiich  (Smilli); 
Inrtlie  lhili;aiiaiis  liy  llie  .\  It.C  I''.  .M.  and  llle 
.M(  I  Inn  1 1st  I'ipisi'opal  ( 'hiiii'hi.Norliii,  fnillie  .Ma- 
Iniiilisalid  Svilaiisli\  the  I'leshytei  Ian  (  hnnli 
(Nnrllil  and  tin'  Vaiimis  Knu'llsli  and  Sinlcli 
sneielles  and  (  nminillees  while  llie  Nils.iiiiyih 
.ire  Ihe  elinsen  lii'lil  of  llle  sliiidy  Seoh  h  ( 'n\e 
naiiteis.  The  Tmks.  Aralis,  [•.noids,  Ye/i- 
dees,  lie,  liaVi  lieiii  Ihe  care  nf  all  I  he  sneielies. 
Ihnil^dl  llle  ('.  .M  S.  Is  the  nlily  nlie  llial  has 
made  a  spiiial  ellnil  In  cslalilish  liiissinii  »niU 
dislincliM'h  for  .Mnsleiiis,  il  H  (•  e\crpl  all  elVnil 
eninillcncei)  lull  llnl  develnpeil  under  the  alls 
pices  nf  the  A.   II    ( '.   F.   M. 

.Not  inerely  is  the  lerritory  lliiis  prnviiled  for 
Msawhnle,  liiit  il  is  well  covered  In  its  dilVcl' 
(•III  palls.  True  111  Iheliest  piilicy,  Ihe  inissinii 
aiies  liaNc  frnm  llie  licLdnnini;  soiiLdii  ihe 
cenllcs  Nnl  always  I  he  laiiiisl  ciliesniilhe 
liasis  nf  a  census,  liiit  II  ns.-  vvhich  fur •  rea- 
son m  aiinilier  riiinish  nil's!  nppnri  llllllies  for 
I'eaihilli:  ilie  w  iilcsj  i  ircle  nf  penplc.  Thus,  In 
Asialii  Till  ke\ ,  fiiilii  Trelii/.niid  IIII  the  lllack 
Sea  In  I'orl  Said  in  I'1.l(n  pi  Ihere  is  mil  an  im 
pnilanl  SI  apoi  I  Ilial  has  not  eitln  i  a  fntee  of 
inissloiiaiies  or  an  cstalilislieil  cniiL'icLrai ion 
with  lis  pasloi  or  preacher.  These  iiii  liidi  Tre 
lil/iind.  (trdon.  Keiasuiide,  Saliisunii,  ('nnsl.an 
liiiople,  llanderiiia.  Dardanelles,  Sniyiiia, 
Mcisjiie.  I.alukia,  Tlipnii,  lleiriil.  Sldoii.  anil 
.lalla  Oilier  less  iinporlanl  places,  sucli  uh 
Siiiop,  Inilioli,  I'liircmid  i.XdiainMliiiiii), 
Adalia,  Ale\aiiiliclta  rcciivelhc  rci;iilar  v  islts 
of  evaiii;elis|s  III  culporlcuis.  In  Ihc  inteiinr, 
l')i/i'n(i|ii.  Van,  llillis.  llarpiMil  Siviis,  (  esarca, 
Idnnsa,  .'Mnlali,  .Maiash,  Miiidiii,  .Mnsiil, 
Ita^'dad,  Damascus,  /alileli  .lirusaleni.  are  full 
mission  sliiliolis,  w  liile  Kl/illL'ell.  .Miiiish,  Seil. 
Itiarhekir.  .Vralikir.  .Malalia,  .\masia,  ^u/.Lrat, 
AiiL'ni'a,  Kniiia  ilcnniiiiii).  .Minn  Kara  llissai, 
Knlahyii,  Aleppn,  are  fully  ((piippeil  with 
iialivc  iliiirclicM.  ThcHC  are  all  centres,  and 
around  many  of  tlielii  are  gt'onpcd   iiunii'ioiiit 
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KiimlliT  |iliifcs  wlicri-  llicic  i.'^  a  MiccL'SHfiil  work 
lifiiiH  ciiiiiril  on. 

It'  we  iiini  li>  Kiiiiipriiii  'I'lirki  V  iiiiil  lliilL'iiiiii 

^\|'    tiliil    till'    suiiir    lilir        Saliillii'M,    ,Muliii>l  il', 

!Si  Irs,  SiiiimUiiv.  l'liili|i|m|Hp|i-,  LiiHilm.  Sisinl, 
ItilslrliilU,  N'liniii,  iilr  iiil>siiili  >liiliiiii.s.  while 
Silhi  l>  ill  >|iirlal  I'liai^'i'  nl'  Ilir  ltiili.'ai'iaii 
ICvaii^'ilituI  Sdiicly.  IMiiii,  llaii-kci,  ^  aiiilpnl, 
I'Irviiu,  Aill'iaiiii|ili',  ll<>ilii>lii,  ail'  aniline  Ilir 
IiiohI  iiii|Mii  laiil  iiiilMlalinlls. 

Ill  all  tlirii'  aiT  iivi'i  (III)  slaliolis  and  nut- 
MtalioMs,  Willi  HI'J  iii'ilai:ii'il  ini'^'-iniiarirs,  l.'il) 
oi^'iiiii/.i'il  I'liiii'i'lit'S  with  a  nil  iiilii'isliiii  nf 
ir>,l!J,S,  wllilr  licaily  :ill,(MM)  |iil|>iN  ale  nil  nllc  c| 
ill  till' vaiiiiii-1  xliiicils,  anil  tliri-c  is  an  avcia^ri' 
lllliiiial  siilr  of  aliKiit  (1(1, (MM(  ('ii|)ii'N  of  \Ut: 
iS('i'i|itiii'i'M  in  w  lioli'  in  in  |iuit. 

'I'liric  aiT  III  rcini'M'  scrliiiii-*  wliiii'  tiicrc  N 
<'oni|iaralivrly  little  ai'<'iiiii|ilis|ii'(|.  lint  tlmsc 
(111  IVw.  In  till'  main  tlic  'riiiUi--li  l'jii|iiii' is 
will  I  ovrt'rii,  anil  it  nia\  lir  IiuIn  shIiI  that  llii'li' 
is  sraii'i'lv  a  villaL.'<'.  r\rr|i|  in  llii'  iniiiintaiiiM 
III'  Kiiiil'dlstan  aliil  muiii'  iiailsul  .Mi'Mijintaniia 
mill  Svi'iii  liol'iiri  ili^f  on  Aiatiia,  tliiit  liors  mil 
Inivr  at  lra>l  oiiasionallv  llir  o|i|iortniiity  to 
hi'lir  tlir  ^'oN|irl,  wliilr  ill  sonir  rilirs,  liodilily 
Ainlali,  .MiilisIi,  llar|iiMit,  the  r\anv<'li<al  rlr 
inriil  is  .so  slroiiir  as  to  In'  u  vciy  iiii|iiirtaMl 
fartoi'  in  till'  ^'ini'ial  lilc  nl'  tlir  |iro|ili'.  .Slissinii 
Work  in  till'  Tiirkisli  l')ni|iii'i'  lliiis  has  passnl 
thr  i'X|i|oi'inf;  iiitioiliicloiy  slai;!'  anil  irarlinl 
thai  III  ilrvrlo|inirnt.  It  is  iio  lontiir  i'\|u  ri 
inrntal :  it  iiiissrttli'il  ilow  n  to  thr  sanir  |ii'oli|i'nis 
that  liii'i't  thr  rliiinll  in  olliri'  lanils.  all'rcti'il 
yi't  liy  llir  I'arl  that  it  is  still  irjirlril  totally  liy 
till'  linnii'iisi'  Ilia  jiirity  of  tlii'  |ii'o|ili'.  anil  looknl 
li|ion  with  vaisini.'  ilrj.'n'i's  nf  ilisliiist  liy  tin' 
grr.'itri'  |iai't  of  Mii'  I'l'niuinih  r 

\Vr   will    look    now    III    till'    I'llalioiiH    Unit 
mission    work  in  'I'lirki'V    liolils    to  ihriilllri 
rut   riassi's  of    |i(-o|ilc   wliolll    It    Ni-rks    to    illllll 
••nci'. 

I.  'rill';  .If.ws-  Wlii'ti  thr  lirst  inissionarii's 
4'lllrrri|  till'  l.rvaiit  ill  IHl'.t,  thril'  s|ii'iial  inrs 
sMirr  was  to  till' .lews.  \i)\  many  M'ais  |iassii|, 
hiiwrvrr.  hi'foii'  that  'iriiiirh  of  llii'  work  was 
^'ivi'M  ii|)  liy  (lii'lii  as  maiiilrstini.'  Ii-ss  oiipor- 
tiniitv  for  siini'ss  tliun  ollnis  ,\t  iiirsitit  it  is 
rhirtly  rilnralional.  I.ari;r  sihiiols  air  stip 
|iorlril  li.N  till'  Sioli'h  ami  I'lliL'tisJi  smirtiis, 
('H|irriiilly  in  ('oiislaiilino|p|i',  Siiiyniii,  Salnliira, 
Itinl  .li'iilsalrin.  'I'liiir  iiri'  also  iiiimrroilH 
|iri'iii'hiiiv^  srivii'is,  ami  thrri'  is  i'noiii;h  of 
hlK'Ci'ss  inaiiifrstril  in  thr  ('hlislian  lifr  of 
coiivrrts  to  kiTji  thr  lalinirrs  from  IhIiilc  ills 
coiira^i'il  ill  tlnir  woi  k  or  uiviii^'  up  llir  hopr  of 
a  ri'ilri'iiii'i'  Isiai'l.  apart  from  tlirir  faith  in  tlir 
promises  of  llie  Seripliiti's,  Mission  wmk 
linioii'.;  the  .lews  is.  however,  so  illslim  t  ively 
si'i  tioiial,  anil  roiilineil  In  llieiii  as  a  raee, 
thai  it  enters  as  a  eomparalively  iininiporlaiit 
I'lietor  Into  the  ipieslion  nf  the  eoiivel'slon  of 
the  empire  as  u  w  hole 

II.  'I'lii';  (»iiii;N'r.\i.  ( 'lit  ikiii-.k.  When 
missioimiles  first  tiiriiiil  their  attenlion  to  the 
('hlislian  ■hiirehes  of  Turkey,  their  niie  iileti 
was  III  seeiire  leriilin  willlitl  the  ehlirehes 
tlleliisi'lvi'S.  So  I'lose  III  the  erceils  ami  eon 
fes^ill||sof  the  Ui'forinalion  were  those  of  the 
Ariiii'iiians,  (iieeks,  Nestoiiaiis,  that  il  seeineil 
III  them  a  I  oniparatively  easy  lask  to  show  the 
Ineompatihilty  helweeii  those  eoiifessions  ami 
the  aetnal  piaetieis  of  the  illilteli.  'I'lins  every 
elTorl  was  miiile  to  eoine  into  eonlial  relations 
Willi    the  |ieople,  ami  ail  iiti'liof  a  sepiilate  eoui 


iniiiiion  was  speeiiilly  ilisclalined.  TIiIh  cniirHti 
was  fiivoieil  also  hv  the  eagerness  with  wliicli 
these  1  hiirihes  looki'!!  for  forei^jii  sympatliN  ami 
itiil  in  their  hitter  stnif^^'ifH  w  itii  tlieir  .Mimlciii 
rulers. 

It  was  not  lonur,  liowevir,  liefore  ilie  leelesl. 
Msties  saw  that  tlie  new  iileas  Woiilil  iiievilalilv 
ri  suit  in  loosening'  ami  iiltiiiiatel\  ilesiioNin^ 
theii  I'ontiol  over  llieir  followeis.  Tliiis  i|i>'\ 
liiasM"!  II. eir  power  ai;ainsl  the  new  iloeliines. 
An  .-' eonimiiiiiealeil  iii:in  hail  no  lii^lils  that 
II 'rmtdsli  I'oiirl  eoiilil  ieio);ni/e.  He  was  no- 
lioilv:  eoiilil  iielllier  many,  nnr  he  luiriiil; 
I  iiiiiii  not  liny,  .sell,  or  employ.  He  haii  alisu 
liilely  no  sla'iis  as  a  riti/,e:i.  The  lesiilt  was 
lliat  the  loiinatioii  of  a  I'rote.slMnl  rivil  eoiii- 
niiinily  heeaine  ahsoliilely  essential  to  llie 
Veiy  life  of  I'liilestaiits.  Then  other  iiilliieiices 
lii'L'iill  to  eoiiie  ill  The  intioiltielion  of  Diiro 
peaiis  into  the  I'onimiieial  ami  ^'om  innieiital 
alVaiis  of  the  einpiie.  Iiioiim|iI  with  il  the 
iiilioilneiinii  of  KreiM  h  ami  (•eiinan  llionL'hl. 
With  ilieii  iisnl  ease  of  aeeess  to  I'ilil'ope 
mole  ami  more  of  Ai meiiian  mill  (ireek  \oiiili 
Hiii'jht  I'liilealion  in  I'aiis  anil  \  ieiiiia.  |{e 
liiininf;  tliey  liron^ht  with  iheni  (he  free- 
tliinkiii;;  of  ihe  ila,\  ,  ami  the  M|i|i  ,if  the  ehiireh, 
not  only  on  lliell  lulief  hill  llieir  lil'o,  iii'L'ail 
very  peieepliliis  lo  loosen,  ami  tlie  eeelesiaslies 
lie^'iin  lo  lliiiik  llial  pel  haps  they  liail  Hot  lieeii 
iilisolnlely  w  ise  in  their  repulsion  of  evaiiL'eil- 
en  I  ism  In  the  mean  time  il  liei  aliie  ev  lileiit  I  hut 
these  I'loli'sliiiits  were  no  less  11:11  ioiia I  in  their 
feeliii^r  than  the  oilhoilox,  iliileeil  hail  an  even 
I'leaiei  I  oiieeptioii  of  wlial  a  liiii'  iiaiimial  lifu 
was.  Tlie  I'Nperii  iiees  of  jhili'iiria  assisicii  iu 
this,  ami  the  Ljiaililalis  of  Uoheil  I  olleL'e  and 
the  Home  Sehool  (now  the  A  iiiei  jean  ( 'olle^ru 
fill  (ill  Isl  pive  very  ele.'ii  ptoof  Ihat  lliesliiiiy 
of  the  Millie  liiii  not  make  a  man  or  woman  less 
lapahle  of  l'ooiI  SMirk  for  liis  people  (ienerai 
inleii  iiiiisr  iilsci  hiKJ  lis  ailv  :inla^'i'oiis  results, 
ami  the  iliasin  hetweeii  the  two  was  less  ami 
less  markeil  Tlie  lesiili  has  lueii  that  in  very 
inan\  siilioiis  of  the  empire  liiere  is  a  roll' 
slantly  niow  iiijr  eoriiialitv  lielweeii  llie  evaii- 
^'I'lieal  anil  llieortlioi|o\  eommniiilii's.  Ilisliops, 
vartaliiils,  ami  priests  are  pri  aeliiiiL'  ).'os|m'| 
N'linons.  in  soineeasesSiimlav  sehoolsami  Itiiile 
classi's  are  sliiiled  in  oiiier  to  salisly  the  ).'row- 
iiiL'  lii'siie  fill    ieliL:iiiiis  iiisiiiii'ilon.    With  inii 

ileiilN  slaiiliL'llielii  in  lliefaee  the  leailers  of 
the  olil  eliiiii  lies  are  I'oinim:  more  anil  Imiie  to 
look  upon  the  missionaries  ami  the  naliveevan- 
^elieal  I'liiiii  lies  as  allies  ralhei  than  emiiiies. 
The  piolileni  of  missions  in  Turkey  in  iheii 
relations  to  the  olil  orlhiK|o\  ihiirelies  Is,  on 
the  one  hami.  so  to  esialiljsh  the  evani.'elli'ai 
ihiirelies  in  lailli  ami  lite  that  when  a  leiinioi. 
wilh  the  others  eoiiii's  ihey  shall  not  he  lioine 
away  anil  swallnweil  up.  on  the  other,  to  eon 
vinee  Ihe  olil  ehlirehes  ihal  their  one  ail.  '<  In 
eslahlish  the  kliit'doni  of  (ioil,  tot  a  leinpiiiai 
oriiani/.ation.  ami  at  the  same  lime  to  s,  1  fortli 
in  the  evallL'elieal  iliiiiihes  as  ileal  anil  aei  11 
rale  an  iilea  iis  poshilile  of  wlial  cnnstilules  li 
true  eliiireh  life. 

III.  Miiii.wiMi.iiA.MSM.  -  Thev^eneral  lelalioiis 
nf  evanv'elieal  missions  to  .Moliaiiimeilai.isin  art! 
fiill\  set  forth  in  the  artiele  on  thai  siilijeel. 
Il  is  meilflli  liere  In  note  only  sueli  pninis  an 
are  spei'ially  liiniit^lit  out  ill  tile  Turkish  Km- 
pire. 

Tlie  (list  feeling'  of  llic  MoHleins  of  Turkey 
lowarii   the  new  sect  wilfl  one  of  iiiiiiiseil   una 
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riillicr  liiNninl  in  lilTcrfticc.  Indrcil,  in  iml  ii 
few  insliiriccs  'I'lirkM  who  siiw  llir  siiii|ili(ily  (if 
till'  I'ViiiiKrliial  w<irslii|i,  tlir  aliMiiicc  iiC  liliiiil, 
iif  jiiiliircH  mill  piii^tly  nili,  tlir  siiiss  lujil 
ii|>iiti  Hplrltiiiil  w<irslii|i,  ;iiiii|:  "  Why,  IIhmc  iiri- 
.MiwldiiH."  'I  III' iixc  of  till'  liiiili' in  ilisiinriioii 
from  till'  cirrils  of  llir  ihiliih  roiii|iiirri|  fiivor- 
iilily  ill  tlii'ir  ryi's  wilh  ihr  |>oKiiioii  lliiy  nr 
rorili'il  to  I  hi'  Kortin,  luiil  ii  Kooi'iIIhIi  rliiif  onri' 
Mii'l  "  Why  ilo  lint  till'  Hihli'  Sorii'l  ics  |ii  int. 
mill  liiml  Ihr  iwo  liiioks  loKi'thir'.'  ihrii 
we  hIiiiiiIiI  hiivc  thi-  <'otii|ilrti'  ii'Vi'hilion  " 
l''oi  II  vvhih-  llii^  coriiiiil  friliiiL'  lor  i'rolrsliiiils 
IIS  ilisliiH't  fi'oni  Ihr  I  Irljioiiiix  nilhri  Iihii'msi'iI, 
r\ri'|il  wlirii  IIm'  ilillllriHi'  of  I  r<  Ii'hIii^iIi  s  |l'|lhl'l' 
|ll'l'•o|||||  or  |ii  riiMiiiiy  I  s<  rill  I'll  s|ir<  in  I  iiiiiil-hi|is 
for  Ihosc  who  h:iil  liillill  III  hl.'ivr    till'    |lov,i  r  of 

till'  I'liiin  h.  Till'  niixsioitiii  Irs  hml  l'ii'iiI  in 
lliiriii  r.  Iiolh  hiriilisi'   of    lliiir   niriiliM  of  iiii'css 

to  i.oni  siiiitroiii  mill  iii'i'iiiiM'  ihi'  'riiiki>ii 

olllri;ils  ii'ionni/.i'il.  in  lii.iiiy  rii^rs,  tlirir  fni'- 
■  loiii  from  |ioliliriil  nioiivis.  I.illli'  hy  lillli', 
nowi'ViT,  this  rhiiiiL'ril  Slirrwil  Molliilis 
n:i\V,  IIS  Al  nirlllltn  mill  (ilrl'k  llis||0|is  llllil  III 
lillily  M'rli.tlliil  llirsi'  ri"W  |iio|ili' wrir  r\illiiii( 
mi  iiillilriHT  thill  woiilil  III  tinii' rill  llii'  L'loiiiiij 
riiliri'ly  from  iinilii  llirii  wlmlr  syslrm  of 
lii'lirf  mill  t'oM'i  nnn  III.  'I'lirn  ioiiiiiiiih  ril  ii 
iiiosi  ili'iirniliii'il  mill  hliliT  ii|i|iosiiioii.  Not 
ill  ii|i|iriiiiilii'i',  lliiil  uiisiii  iiiosi  riisi's  fiii'iiilly. 
—  I  III  I  In  I  III'  form  of  hiniiriinrr.  <  'iiisor-lil|i  of 
|ii|lilii'iitioiis  uiis  iiiaili'  iiiri'riisliii;ly  slriiii;riit. 
( 'ii~loiiis  ri:).'iiliilioiis  wi-i'i'  iiiiiili'  nioi'i-  mill  nioii' 
oiirloiis  'I'lir  nrnssiiry  |H'rillils  for  liilililil|i.'s, 
rhnirlirs  sihools,  miil  rvrii  |iiiviili'  ilwrlliliv'S 
wiTr  rifll«i'il  III  ilrliiyril  IIS  Ion;;  n>  w:i~  |io-.silili'. 
Any  'I'liiks  who  nimiifrsiiil  u  Ininiii^' lowmil  or 
nil  inli'ii'sl  in  llii'  Itllili'  wiii'  i|iiii'lly  spiiili'il 
iiuiiy  or  iiric-li'il  on  somi'  tjiiiiioiis  rlim).'i'. 
Spii'H  wi'ir  rvriywhi'ir.  ( )rnisioiiiilly  soiiir 
onr  liiol'r  liolii  Ihiili  Ills  lillow  >,  orlirliiiL.'  moir 

Ni'i'iirr  III   liK   |iosiiJoii  mill  nliiiions  with  I'mii' 

111  I'llliiii'.  Wolllil  t'ivr  i'.\|i|i'ssioii  III  his  filling 
llllil  till'  work  of  ihi'  missjoiiiirirs  wns  ri'ally  ii 
(.'ooil    tliini.''    for    Ihr    rlnpiii',    lull     inriilis   wiii' 


ciliiciilril  in  till'  (litTi'rr'iil  m'lniiitirirs  iiml  col- 
l(;^i'H  iiiiiliM  such  iiii'ii  iiM  Cyrus  llaiiilin,  <>i-or^'<) 
F.  Ilcrrirk,  II.  N.  Karinim.  (ii'or>.'<'  Wasliljiirii, 
T.  ('.  Trowhriilj^i',  C.  H.  Whi'ili'i,  S  II.  (al- 
lioiiii,  Daiili'l  IIIImm,  .1.  II.  lloiiHi',  mill  iiniiiy 
oihitrH,  tin-  takiiiL'  a  poNillon  of  roiiMlmilly  In- 
rirasjii^'  iinporlmii'r.  Mrii  (if  liir>{i'  vIi-vvh, 
ciiini'sl  ('hrisiimi  Hpirit,  tlii'y  have  ilonc  niiicli, 
liol  only  III  hiiilil  up  till'  native  cvmij/i'liral 
(hiirrhi's,  liiil  to  roiivlnic  olliris  lliiil  I'lolistmit 
(hiisiiaiiily  is  II  ){i'iiiijnr  power  In  Ihr  world 
for  ;;o  111.  Not  only  in  llie  Imx'er  cilii's  Imi  In 
Ihr  smalli'r  phiiis  lliey  ari'  iloiiii;  a  t'lial  Ihoii^'li 
iiftrii  iinhi'ialili'ii  work,  laylii'.;  foiinilalloiis  in 
Clirisiimi  rh.iiiii-.rr  for  fiilnrc  liiiililiii;; 

'i  Hi/ilr  IHnli ihiitiiiii.  'riiiii-  is  piiilialily  no 
niissioii  lii'lil  wliiTi' IIiIh  ili'parlmi'iil  of  inissioii 
woik  is  moil'  llioiiiii;;lily  i)r;,"ilii/.i  il  so  as  In 
ii'.irh  prrioilir.illy  I'vriy  porlloii  of  il  than  IIk! 
'Iiirkisli  I'jiiplri'.  This  has  hii'ii  nlieaily  spi.ki'ii 
of  in  Ihi'  mlii'lcs  on  Ihe  Aiiict  iiaii  iiiid  tlii! 
Ilrilish  anil  l''oiijy^ii  llilili'  Sm  ii'liis. 

It  h'lhifiitio'i  in  loiinri  lion  with  the  iiiission- 
ary  work  has  hiin  ii  normal  ^'lowlh  Fico 
prinimy  schools  wi-ie  liisi  sliuliil.  ^iliooU, 
lalli'il  llii'olo|.'ii  al,  III  I'lliiiali'  iialivi'  niinlsli'm 
ami  Irai'lii-rs  soon  followcil,  ami  wric  free  t(» 
Ihr  riass  for  wliii  h  tliiy  wire  (lesi;.'iiii|.  (iiils' 
lioanliii'/ srhoolH  wiMc  iiIno  esliililisheil  early, 
the  lirsl  ill  IH|ii.  All  this  work  wa-'  iiiiliiiieii- 
taiy.  Ill  |H(i;t  Kohert  (  olleye  was  openi  i|  oti 
the  liosphonis.  ami.  alniosl  hiintiilmieoiislv.  llio 
Syrian  I'loleslnnt  ('olle;;e  al  Hiiiill.  'I'lieMi! 
iiistiliitions  iniirk  the  lie);iiiiiin)r  of  Hiiioim 
eiliiiallolial  work  in  Turkey  on  the  IiiisIh  of  re- 
i|iiiiin:;  pupils  to  pay  reiisotiiilily  for  their  in 
htriii'lion  mill  on  a  plan  of  llioroii;;li  liainiii); 
willi  an  ample  ami  Well  piepareil  eiirrieiiliiin. 

They  hail  niiii'h  to  lonleml  ii;;aiiisl  in  Hie  iiH 
yet  feelily  ilevelopeil  ilesiie  amiiii;;  even  tin; 
III  opie  of  the  sealiomii  lor  a  ioIIi'L'i' eilinallon. 
riii'V  hail  also  to  iiiei  I  the  opposliioii  of  niaiiy 
Chilsliali  men,  iiilssioiiiu  lis  anil  siipporlers  of 
iiiis^loiis.  who.  in  their  y.eiil  for  llie  lart'esl 
ilevi'lopliienl    of    llie    i'Vmu;.'listie    work,     wcro 


(.'ineriilly  fonnil  lo  nenlraii/e  the  elfeil  of  siieh  Ji'iiloiiH    of    an    ehilioiale   course    of    collei;iatn 

a  siali'iiieiil       In  not  a  few  Inslmices  laws  were  Iraininir.      The    lirst     veins    of    those    colleireH 

promiilL'aleil     es|ici'ially    ilirecleil     ajiiiiiisl    the  were    iiiarkeil    liy  a  slow    irrowth.     Classes    of 

liiissionm  lis       Vi'MiIIoiis    upon    vexations   were  liv",  three,  two,  in    one   case  of  only  one,  wen; 

put  upon  till  111.      Theiesiili  has  liecii  ihal  there  ;;railiiiiti'il. 


have  hei'ii  verv  few  ('(inversions  of   .Moslein  ,  to 


III  llieeoiirse  of  a  ill  caile  of  vearslhe  inereiisB 


I'loleslanl    Chrislianilv. 


Tl 


lere 


have    coine,       was  iilinoiinal.      There  was  a   plellioia  of 


lloW'i'Ver.   from  every  stile  i'iiii>lalllly  ilicieiisllii;       inalerlal  wliii'h    hail    lo    he    ill     pm  I    ellliilmiliil 
tesllmonies    lo    the    holil    thai     Chrislianilv     is      llial  what  leimiiiieil  iiiIl'IiI  lie  asslinilaliil 


ffi'tlini.'    upon    the    people    of    the     Imiil       The 


The    Insilliition    at    Seuliiri,    ( 'oiislanlinople, 


iiumlii'i  of  .Seripliires  soM  to  Moslems  iinlicales  now  known  IIS  ihe  Ami'lii  nil  CoilcL'e  for  (Jirls 

a  prorniinil  inieiesl  In  the  Itilile,  which  laiinot  was  siarliil  ni    this  tiine,  ami  Ntr>iL'i.'li'il    in  IIh 

fall  lo  liriiiL''  foi'lli  fruit  in  (  hiistimi  life.  Inception    iIhoiil'Ii  ililllciillies  ami    liiiiliiitions 

Islam  in  ils  liisjinic  imcplion  was  in   a    L'real  hiiiiilm  lo  lliose  from  which   the  Colli'iie  on  llio 

ile;riee  ii  piolesl  a^ralnsl  a  ilevilali/eil  polyllieis  Itosphoriis  hail  cliiei  L'i'il. 


tic  (  hrNlimiily.      If  .Mosh  ms  are  lo  he  liionuhl 


Itilween  IH7I   ami    IMT.'i  two  (oili'L'eH  in    tin; 


to    Christ,  Il    iiiiist    he   liiri^ely   IIiiiiiil'Ii   the  e\        liiteiioiof  Ihe  coiintiy  were   projecleil.  anil    In 
iple    anil     Inlliieiice    of    a    IIvIiil'    Clirlslian      the  latter  year  were  openeil,  vi/..,  the    Ci  iitnil 


clliliell.      The  piolilelll   of    mission 


I'lirkev       Tlllki'N    ( ■iilli'lfe  III   Aililllli.  soiilh  of  Ihe   TaiirilH 


llieir    r 


elalioli     III     .Molimiimeilanisiii    is    to      .MoiintaiiiH,  ami   the   Arinciiia     now    KiiphialeH 


ilev(  lop  a  unlive  church  freiil  fioiii   Hie  ermr^ 


(oil 


It    lliiipiHil,  east   III    the    Kiiphrntes 


of  Ihe  ohl  chiiiclii  s,  slronir  in  its    hclief   in    the      Hivcr       'l  liese    colleL'i'H  show  poinis  of 
iiiily   of   (io'l.  ni'iiiifi'siin;;    in    its   ilaily  life  an      lilance  ami  of  iinllkeiiess  to  each  nlhei    anil   lo 


eilucaleil  ( 'lirisllan  failh. 


|{olierl  (  oIli'L'e 


rinil    course   of   slinlv  it   not 


In  liieelin^' lliesc  piolileiiis,  missions  111  Turkey  ipiin- so  full  as  thai  of  ihc  colle^'es  on    llie  sea 

rely  upon  live  siicclal  aifencieN     I    Kvmi;;eliciil  lioanl      (ierinan  anil   lialian  are  not   nceileil   In 

prenchinu'     ',!.  Hilile  illstiilnilion .  :l.  Kiiiiciklidii;  the  inlcriin ,  and  inin  li    hitler  work    is   iloiie  .'it 

4.   I'nlilli  alioii,  5.  Soeiiil  inlliieiice,  Holici  I  Colleu'c  in  Ihe   physical  sciences  and    III 

I.    '/'/(/'    Kriitii/flifiil   jHi'iirlihifi   of   Turkey  is  chetnislry    than    is  yet    |iossjlile    in  an  Iniiilor 


verv  largely,  in  iiiosl  cases  almost    enliiely.  ii 


Ihil    the   collet'is  of  the  Inlerioi  have 


tliL-  limiils  of  the  native  pasliiiale,     Tliesi;  men,       the  iidvaiita)fe  of  iM'iii);  III  closer  loiicli  with  tliu 


TURKEY 


v:.v> 


TURKEY 


nii'i'H  Ici  III'  ri'iiclii'd  anil  inoiildi'd  liy  tlicin. 
Aluricivir,  Itolicri  ((illcj,'!'  Iiiih  liiul  thi!  iiiiifjin- 
<i|i|»iiluiiity  of  I'xrrtitiK  one  nf  iIh;  coiitrolliiiir 
forri'H  ill  ilic  liirili  nf  fici'  Huljiniiii. 

'I'lic  nilli'j^i'i  (if  the  inli'iiiil  lllr  Itviiiliibll!  lo  II 
virv  liir);i!  iiiiinlHr  nf  >imlli  who  «(iiil(|  nol 
liM'i't  till'  iiiiH'li  i^'ii'iili'i  i'\|ii'iisi-  nf  ciliii'iiliiiii  III 
till'  nipiliil.  nil  r\|ii'iisi'  iiliijiit  fdiiifiilil   (.'K'liti'i'. 

Tin-  hyiiiiii  I'iDli  -.liiiil.  (  (illcfr  111  Kriiiil  in 
H|ir(ililly  s|iiikrii  nf  in  I  lie  ml  iilr  nil  Sviill. 

Ill  iIk' yi  III'  iNr'i  lii"/iiii  iliul  niiiiii  iiiililr  ml 
viiiict;  iiinvriiii'iil  in  friniili'  I'lliiraliun,  iimlir 
tnl\i'ii  liy  llii'  Wniiiiin  •<  Kniinls,  svliirh  Imx 
iiliiinly  ii-'ulliil  ill  sixlii'ii  i  nllii.'<'s  nr  >;iil^' 
linaiilin;:  -I'liniils  ^illiili  llic  ImmiiicIh  nf  llii- 
tlinr  I  illkfy  liii->sinlis,  vi/.,  at  (  nn'-lalililin|ili', 
Miii-.nMiii,  Sniyinii,  Ailalm/ar,  ItinnMi,  (i-iiinii, 
liinl  Siviis  in  I  III'  wi'-li'iii  'I'liiUi'V  inixsinii,  nf 
Aiiilali,  .Miiia-'li,  Ailanii,  ami  llailjiii  in  tlii! 
(  riilial  'liiikcy   iiii^'-inii.  iiml  al   llai|inn!  (ii  ili! 

iiallliirni  III  l',ii|iliiali'^  (  nlli't/ii,  .Maiilin, 
'j/.rnnin,  Mil  li>..  anil  Villi  in  llir  Kiisiirn  'I'lirkry 
llii-sinii.  'Iliii  liinvrllH'llt,  rniiilMi'tcil  ill  (.''''al 
i|ilii't,  \V><l|iilil  lini-.!'  Ill'  n^lcnlilllnii,  liiiiiks  ii 
IH'W  (Til,   Ik  Vrlilltltll!   livnilllinll  ill  I'llllCal  inll.    ill 

Tiiik.y. 

Ill  Si'lili'lnlii'l',  |HM((,  III!'  SI  linni  al  .Maisnviill 
fninmlly  liir.iini'  kimwii  iis  A  nalnlia  (  i  jji'^rc, 
anil  tnnk  iis  plaii'  lii'^iili'  ilii'  nilirr  i\Mi  lull  rim 

ciillr^H'M.      'I'liis  cnlli'^ri'    lias   llic    111111(111'  iiilvall 
til).'!-  nf   Iniatinii   in    llii'   lii'inl  nf  a  lai ;.'('( in  I'k 
liliil  Allili'iiian  |in{iiilalinii  anil  iiliiralcs  llirtwo 
lai  !•■<  |(p;'il|ii  r       Ii  has  iilsn,  as  yi  I,      in  iMlHt, 
till'    iinii|iM     ili'<iii|\  iititai.'<'   nf    lii'liii.'  (ilili^'i'il    In 
<|n  it-.  VMiik  willinill   jii'l  liiiiliriil   irsniiiri's. 

Ill  nllii'i'  ini^siniiM  llii'  wnik  has  hi'in  niniiil 
(III  nil  a  sinallir  sral)'.  In  Itillv^aiia,  SMinaknv, 
Willi  ilH  inlhci'.  sciiiinaiy,  fills'  '-clinnl.  anil 
<lr|iiiitiiii'nf  Inr  inaiiiitil  IraiiiliiL',  has  I'Xrrlnl  a 
liiaiki'il  iiillnrnir  ii|»iii  Itnli.'ai'ia,  nnl  Irss 
|in|i'lil,  if  jiss  |i|n|iiiiii  III,  Ihali  llialnf  Knliiil 
( 'nlli't.'!'.  Ill  ^yiiii,  llli'  Ihrnlniiiral  siniinmy  nl 
Alirili  piivi'il  till'  way  fnr  llir  >viiaii  I'i'nIrsinnI 
Cnlli'!.'!'  Ill  lli'iiiil,  wilh  its  full  rnljrt'iiiii' iinil 
liii'ijiial  <li  ptnlnirnl".  'I'lii'  I'lailiiiilis  nf  Imlh. 
ispii'ialjy  nf  llii'  jallrr,  aii'  llniiin^'  llirii  way 
linl  niily  l|iinn;.'li  ^yiiiia'nl  l'!;rypl,  linl  llirn:ii.'h 
Nnilli  Afiii'ii  IIS  wi'll,  mill  will  III'  miinntt  llir 
llin>'l  rllli  iriil  W  ill  ki'l  s  as  I  ||i'  Sniiilali  is  npilii  i| 
mill  Ihr  t'Pial  Araliii'  spinkinir  wmlil  nf  Afiint 
•  nini'S  w  illiill  narli  nf  Ilii-  <  inspil.  'I'lii'ii'  iirr 
lil^n  till'  iinnii'iiiiis  i'inu'li-li  ami  Srnlrh  si  linnls 
ininlinm  i|  alinvi' anil  In  Ihr  ailirli-nii  Sviia. 
In  I'ii/vpl  till  I'r  ail'  I'.Mi  rnillrs  nf  rilinallnlml 
inllni  nil'  iIh'  ( 'nllr).'!'  nf  tlii-  Initiil  I'lis- 
liyli'iiiin  Mis-inn  at  Assimil.  ami  iIh'  silinnls  nf 
till' sanir  Itnaiil  at  (  airn.  Al  A~siniil  ihi'ir  mr 
Iwn  ili'pai  lini'iils.  fnr  yniiiii.'  tnin  tiinl  ymin;; 
wnnirii.  ili-tiiirl  in  nl'iralii/.atiini  yrl  really  nlii' 
ill    iiillni'lirr. 

'I'liis  t:rnwlli  nf  I'lliiialinn,  cspi'iiiiHy  within 
Ihr  last  si'vi'ii  nr  I'IltIiI  yi'iir-,  lias  iliM'jnpiil  Ihr 
fnllnwiii'.'  iinti  wnitliy  nsiill^; 

II.  'I'hr  yi'iith  nf  'I'lirkry  i'"/i  //'/.»/  fnr  lliiir 
•'ilni'tilinii.  w  hill'  trriiis  mi'  iiiimIi'  lit'lii.  an  nnl 
iliL'  In  Inriilinii  nf  till'  I'nIli'L'i'.  ami  siirh  plnpnr 
linn  nf  aiil  is  (.'ivi'ii,  tliiniiirh  srlmliirsliips,  arnl 
liy  fililiishiiiL'  W'nik,  us  Is  ilniii'  in  tin-  rnllr^'rs 
of  this  iniiiilry. 

/;.  This  si'i'iiriii);  of  till'  piivili'Ki'  of  t'liilMlimi 
Ciluratlnii  lhrnili!li  (•trrnnnilH  rxcrtinn  oil  till! 
part  nf  pupils  mill  Ihi'lr  frlrmlN  is  nnr  nf  the 
lim^i  r-siniliil  rnmlitiniiH  nf  ri'iill/.iiiL'  lliiil 
^rnwth  in  iiimily.'ii'If-rrlimil  aspirin i.'  rliiiiarli'r, 
Ikiiil  that  r^liilillHlilnrlit  nf  ii  vilitl,  Nrlf  prnpiiKlil.' 
lug  ('lirlMtiikiiity,  wlllioiit  which  uduculloii    Ih 


nowlicri!  11  lilrssiii^r,  'I'hr  |i|ii|i  nf  I'lliiriitinii 
HOW  iidopti'il  lias  iiiri'iiily  yirldi'd  <'X(rllriil 
rcHiills  III  this  way.  'I'lic  iimri-  im-n,  or  rin  rs  nf 
Itii'ii.  iiri'  lirld  ilnw  II  liy  I  hi'  inriilius  nf  pnvrrty, 
llir  innii'  nin''nl  is  Ihi'  nrirssity  nf  rniisiii(f  Ihii 
will  pnwi'i'  In  Hcif  lii'lp,  liy  I'Vi'iy  rijjlil  di'Vire 
and  prissiirc. 

I-  ll  is  till'  stand  liikrn  iiiiil  tin-  wnrk  dniic 
liy  Aliii'iiraiis  in  llir  rrirni  yriirs.  in  Ilii-  iiiiittrr 
nf  I'lliirutinii,  wliirh  has  wmi  llir  roiiliilciicr'  of 
Ihi'  liisi  inrii  nf  all  lari's  in  'I'lirkry. 

i/.  It  is  lliis  inlliii'mi'  ainnr  wliicli  ciiii  lit  lliii 
si'vi'ial  lar's  fnr  lliiir  fi|iiirr  mid  linid  In 
Inirinnllinlls  irlaliniiom'  In  mintlirr,  all  llinsi! 
wlinsi'  vital  iliti'irsts  air  idriil  ii'iil. 

('  'I'lii'-r  Aliii'i  iniii  rnlli  L'ls  fninisli  in  liirirn 
part  Iminnili'ls  in  iiliiiatinn  fnr  all  iinrs.  and 
train  liii;.'!'  niiliilii'is  nf  till'  li'iii'lnis  ll  w»h 
afli'r  Aliii'i  ii'aiis  i;avrllii'  si(.'iial  lliiit  Arimiii- 
tiiis,  Oii'i'ks,  Kiilirarimis  i  sialill-hi  d  fnr  tlii'iii- 
W'lvi's  any  srhnnls  wnilliy  nf  Ihi'  liainr.  'Ihr 
'I'liiks  liavi'  iilral  I  apiH'ily  fnr  I'sialilishinj;  I'x- 
I'l'lli'lil  si'hnnis  nil  papri,  and  idiiil  iiiriipiii  Ity 
fur  «  slalili-hiiiL'  Ihi'Mi  in  any  nlhi  r  way.  'I  hiy 
al~n  all'  iilniiily  irini/ni/int'  thi'  Aliirrn  an  li'iiii 
irsliip,  mill  will,  it  iiiiiy  In-  linpril,  prntil  liy  tlii! 
I'Miliipli'  Nil  lliriii. 

f  All  disriisslnn  aiiinni;  iiiissiniiarii's  and 
llirir  siippniti'is  nliitivi'  In  till'  ntilily  nf  I'llurii- 
linn  ami  In  tin-  i-niiiiiniiilirr  valili'iif  rdili  iiliniml 
and  rviini.'1'lislir  wnik  litis  irasiil. 

'I.  I'lililiniliiiii.  'Ilirir  all'  two  ('CIlll'I'N  of 
inissiniiary  piililiratlnii  in  Ihr  'I'lirklsli  Kiiipirc, 
(  iiiislaiilinnplc  ami  Idiiiit  'I'lii'  wmk  at 
llrii  lit  is  I'll  till' ly  Araliir.  that  al  Cniislmilinnpll! 
imliidrs  'I'lirklsli,  Arimniaii,  tirnk,  l(iil;.'aiimi, 
•liida  n  Spiiii^h.  Knnidish.  rtc.  Ill  iM' ll  plan- 
Knini'  nf  tlii'  lust  nf  ini^siniiiiry  stirni{lli  Iiiim 
trnni'  Into  till'  wnrl.  nf  pinvidlnir  nut  nnly  ihii 
lillili'  and  ii'li;:ioiis  linoks,  liiil  piiindiiiil  111 
cniiiii'i',  I'lliiiatiiinal  wnrks,  and  sin  h  ^.'iniral 
lili-iatnir  as  a  ).'i'nw  ill);  <  In  Istimi  ('niiiiniinily  Is 
iniislaiilly  di'iiiatidiiiK,  and  in  I'vi'i  ln<  nasiiiK 
ipimitlly.  Asidr  frmii  llir  wnik  nf  Itilili' traiiH- 
latinii  in  llicsf  diiriri'iil  laiiL'iia;.'i's,  ||ii'  wnrk 
dnlir  ill  'Inrki'V  liV  tirn.  \N'  Wnnil,  I'iilwlll  10. 
r.li-s,  I.  I'',  r'i'tli'linlii',  .1  K  (ni'ilii',  II.  (». 
I)w  ii/hl,  T  Ii  lUliiL'inn,  |{  'riiniiisnn,  and  in 
Syiia  liy  W  W.'  Kdily,  II.  II.  .Iissup,  c.  V. 
A.  Van  hyi'k.  (i  V.  I'nsl.  and  many  nlliriN  Ih 
work  llial  N  tilling  all  nvrr  Ihr  iinplir  in  Ihr 
rnrri  I'tlnii  nf  ii  rnnrniis  vii'Ws,  iiiil  li\  aiilii|.'nn- 
i/iiiLT  Ihi'lr  I  rinrs  Iml  hy  pirvrnliii).'  |,hr  liiilli. 
(Sit  also  111  I  I'll'  I'lrindiial   l.iti'llil  ill  r.  I 

.■».  Sin'iil  liijliii  iiif  This  is  im  I'vi  r  iiinrjis- 
li'ir  pinM-r  in  Tnrkry.  Thr  trinlx  iii'ii's.  (jaliii'd 
tn  all  I  illHsis  nf  pi  nplr,  tin-  pnwii  nf  piisnnnl 
iiirMiirr  and  ailniil  :n  ipialntanir  has  dnnr  ami 
Is  dniii);  a  LTi  at  ill  III  tnwind"  pi  r  pa  i  in;.'  thr  way 
fnr  Ihr  rnlllinii'  nf  Ihr  ( insprl.  Ma.'H  nld  litiil; 
pirjiidirrs  iiL'aili-'Mhnsr  tliiil  '  liMviii).'  tnriird 
till'  wnrld  iipsidr  ilii»  II,  arr  inini'  lilllur  al'-n." 
liavi'  ipllrtly  lint  iili-nlulrly  dlsappraird  lirlnrr 
thr  prisriiri'  In  an  Alliirniaii,  (Jink,  .Malniiilr, 
and  Tniklsh  linmr  nf  a  simply  dii'ssrd,  iinas 
siiiiilnu  Chii-tlati  lady.  .Many  an  rrrli  siiislii' 
has  fniiml  it  iiiipnssihlr  In  haian(.'nr  ai^ainsl  niu! 
witniii  hit  kiirsv  frnin  prrsiiiial  aripiainlani'r  to 
III'  a  <  'hii'tian  i/rlilli  imiii 

III  Ihr  Tinkish  I'Impirr  thr  linrs  arc  down,  IIk* 
fall's  arr  npni  It  i-.nn|y  nrrrssary  to  hold  Ihi! 
vHiilai^r  );roiiiid  irainrd  and  In  inakr  slraily  ad- 
Villlir,  in  imlrr  In  snivr  tlir  dirprsl  prnlilrlllM 
of  thr  I'jislrrii  tjnrstlnn  liv  liiiildinu'  Op  Ihi! 
kiiitrdoin  nf  <iod  in  ihc  laiiilN  where  il  wum  liriit 
fHllklillNhril, 
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revision  of  ilic  icxi,  it  seomR  pi'olmljlc  thiil  tlic 
two  nil)l('  iSociclics,  liy  pliicinir  liii'  woik  in  llic 
hands  of  tliis  I'UMiniiilii',  liiivc  <'oMi|ili't('il  I  lit' 
lul)or()f  prcpiirin^  the  Osiniuili  'I'lirliisli  version 
of  the  Sctiplurcs'-ii  liilior  coinnifnctil  alniosl 
25((  yi'iirs  ago  liy  tiic  ulavc  Ali  Hey. 

A  vc'inion  of  llic  Uiliii'  frir  Ilic  (ir«'('l\s  of  Asia 
Minor  who  use  tin'  'I'urliisli,  wiiiing  il  in  lln- 
Oret'k  cliaracUTH,  was  prepared  umlcr  llii-  aus- 
pices of  llic  Uritisli  and  Korciirn  l{il)lc  Society 
in  Ih.jti  by  .Mr.  ('.  I'liiladclpiicus.  A  revision 
of  tills  version,  e\eciited  liy  uvo  nalive  i;cnlle- 
mon.  was  piihlished  by  llic  Soeiely  in  1ISS4. 
This  (Jrcco-'l'urkisli  version  unhappily  leaves 
mucli  lo  he  desired  in  accuracy  of  renderinj; 
the  original. 

A  Version  of  the  Scriiilures  in  the  A/.erliiJMii 
(or  Tniiis-C.'aiicnsiaii)  dialed  of  Turkish,  spoken 
in  the  Caucasus  and  iiorlli-weslern  purls  of 
Persia,  was  undertaken  liy  llie  Ainciican  ISilile 
Society,  which  piihlished  a  New  'I'estainent 
in  I8H1,  pn'pari'd  hy  the  Itev.  1{.  I-aliiiice 
of  the  Ainerictin  I'resliylerian  .Mi.ssion  in  I'ersia. 
A  version  of  the  whole  liilile  in  this  dialect, 
under  the  llritish  and  l"'oreign  Hible  Society, 
has  heeii  niaiii'  liv  Kev.  A.  Ainirkhanian/,  of 
Tillis,  and  Kev.  .Sir.  Writrhl  of  the  Anierican 
I'resliylerian  .Mission,  'llic  printing  of  tliis 
version  is  now  (IMIMI)  proceeding  at  Leipsic;  a 
i'uHonsaiiil  interrsting  detail  of  its  pulilication 
heing  the  fact  that  the  proofs  are  read  in 
Wlieria,  Mr.  Ainirkhanian/.  having  U'cn  si'iit 
into  exile  hy  the  Russian  Oovernnient. 

Translations  of  jiarls  of  this  Uilih'  have  also 
lieeii  made,  iiniler  the  auspices  of  the  Krilishand 
Foreign  Hihle  Society,  iniothe  l\a/.an,  Kirghiz, 
I'/liek,  .lagatai.  and  Kuniuki  Turkish  dialects 
ill  Central  .\sia.  and  into  the  ICriiu  dialect  in 
the  Criihca.     (See  ailielcs. i 

(Sj)ectmeii  nrmn.     John  3:  16.) 

Aniliir. 

Orixk. 

Zipa  AkXax,  Ttivytciyih  ^ov  Karap  at^ri 
Ki,  KevTi^'kipiT^i.K  'OyXovvoii  ^tprl,  tuki  ')^ep 
ova  Ivapav,  {^uil  oXfuv^M,  iKKa  iireTi  ^aiara 

Armenian, 

Tiirloii,  Willliim,  a  native  of  Ikritadoes, 
wlio  after  conversion  iiinie  to  reside  at  St.  Uar 
tlidloiuew  in   17H5      lie  had   furmerly   lieen  a 

iireaclier   in    Anierica,   iind   on   sell  ling    in    St. 
}artliol(iiuew  nmdc  uppliuition  to  the  governor 


fur  the  use  of  tlie  churcli,  which  belonged  lo 
the  Swedes.  At  alKiiil  this  lime  the  colony  had 
hecn  ceded  to  Swe(len,  and  it  was  Ihe  only  one 
in  the  \\  t'st  Indies  lielonging  lo  that  coiinlry. 
Mr.  TiiriiHi  also  opem  il  a  school  in  connection 
Willi  the  cliuri'li.  .Mr.  Daviil  N'esliii,  an  Knglish 
genlleinan,  was  much  inteiested  in  lliis  work, 
and  as  il  was  niori-  convenient  to  iiieet  the 
Ni'groes  in  tin-  evening  on  account  of  tlieir 
eiiiploynieiits,  he  advised  .Mr.  Tiirton  to  hiiiUI 
a  chapel.  In  K!)7  the  laltcr  had  received  such 
eiicoiiiiigenu  III  froni  lliosc  lo  wIkiiii  he  applied 
for  assi^tiince  llial  he  wiisahle  lo  liiiiid  a  cliaiiel, 
and  dwcllliigliou.se  connecled  with  il.  The 
governor  was  his  friend,  and  when  some  inhiili- 
iliinlsof  ,St.  Kustatiusiind  SI.  .Martin's,  who  had 
tome  tliere  to  live,  oppo.si  d  .Mr.  Tiirlon  and 
appealed  to  |lie  goveiiioi  to  sustain  lliriii,  he 
silenced  llielii  hy  saving,  "  Kvery  iiiaii  Is  at 
lilierty  lo  worship  (tod  according  lo  his  ow  n  con- 
science. "  After  the  coinplclioii  of  Ihe  house  of 
Worship,  the  congicgatioii,  wliicli  al  Hist  iiiini- 
lieied  lliirty,  was  incriiised  in  one  hundied  iind 
till.  On  applicalioii  of  .Mr.  Tuiton  to  ilie  Ihit- 
isli  Conference  of  the  Wcslcxan  .Methodists,  St. 
Itarlholoniew  was  put  on  ihe  list  of  niissionarv 
slations.  In  l.sdl  .Mr.  Turlon  went  lo  I'rovi 
dence,  one  of  Ihe  ISnliaina  Islands.  Some  iin- 
fai'.litiil  missinnaiics  had  lieen  there  licfore  him, 
and  had  done  so  iiiui  h  injury  to  tlie  cause  of 
niix'-ions  thai  a  law  hud  liceii  passed  thai  no  one 
should  preach  lo  the  slaves.  The  gov<'rnor 
granted  him  permission  to  'alior  among  the 
slaves.  Iiiil  he  had  tnily  commenced  Ids  work 
when  the  clergy  olijeiied  lo  his  iiilmiiiistering 
the  sacrament,  and  he  was  oliliged  to  desist. 
They  also  tried  to  prevent  his  preaching  during 
chiirch  hours.  He  went  on  with  his  work, 
however,  and  soon,  under  the  patronage  of 
some  iniliicnlial  friends,  he  hiiilt  another  i  haiiel 
for  his  now  overtlowing  congregalion.  'I  lie 
people  on  the  easleiii  pait  of  the  island  had 
lieen  living  a  long  lime  withoiil  Ihe  know  ledge 
of  (tod.  hut  under  the  adminislitilions  of  >lr. 
Tuiton  iiiMiiy  liecame  true  rollowirs  of  Cliiist. 
While  Ihe  outlook  ill  Ihe  coiiiiiry  was  so  eii- 
(oiiraging.  Ilie  niinislers  of  ilie  I'Nialilished 
Churcli  in  the  town  hail  not  dl>ciiiitiiiiied  thiir 
oppo-ition.  .Mr.  ruilnn's  health  was  much 
iinpMircd.  and  he  could  not  on  account  of  this 
proseclile  his  work  with  the  vigor  Ihe  ciiciim- 
stances  ill  niaiiiled.  In  IMIM  .Mr.  Itiilh  dgc  was 
sent  out  from  Kiigland  to  help  liiiii.  lie  con- 
tiniieii  to  lalior.  piinclpally  in  the  ItnliMmiis.  till 
his  death.  Laws  were  llnally  pa>sed  in  isili 
prohiliiiiiig  the  Negioes  from  atti  iiding  nuil- 
iligs  at  all.  hill  after  a  few  yi'ais  lliev  wire 
repealed  In  |S,"i;!  the  niciilliers  of  llir  .McIIiihI- 
isl  >oi'ii'lli's  in  the  lliihaniiis  iiiiinliered  ',',.^110 

Tlllil'tirill,  a  large  town  on  tlie  coast  of 
Tiimevi  III.  .Madras.  India,  ll'i  iiiiles  iiorlheast 
of  Cape  (  onicii  ill.  The  Mp|iiaraiice  of  the  place 
and  its  neigliliorhoiMl  is  very  iiiiallrnctive.  sinee 
in  (inrls  the  siilisoll  is  so  sliallow  llial  no  plants 
or  trees  will  t;iow.  and  elsewhere  llierc  is  nolli- 
ing  hut  heavy  sand  with  palmyra  palms  tmd  a 
lew  hushes.  Muring  Ihe  soiilhwest  monsoon 
the  dust  is  inlolerahle.  In  value  of  lis  foreign 
trade  Tiillcorin  is  st'cond  in  Madras  and  sixth 
in  all  India.  Its  harlior,  though  shallow,  is  se 
cun'.  i'opuliiiion.  lii.'JHl.  AJission  station  H. 
!'.(}.;  '-' missionaries,  IHoiii-slations,  11  schools, 
.'{Hit  scholars. 

TulUllu,  one  of  tLu  Sumouu  iHluudM,  iSouth 
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I'lK  ilic.  lligli  iiikI  niountaiiious,  of  volcnnie 
<iri;fiii;  ilM  West  ('Mil  is  covfird  willi  liixiirinus 
vcL'i'iiilioii,  mill  thickly  scttlfil.  Aifii,  ">(•  sciuaii- 
inilcs.  I'ii|)iiliili(iii,  1.01)0.  MiH>>i<>ii  Mtiitioii  of 
llic  L.  M.  S. ;  ;>.■;  imlivc  luistors,  19  oilier  liclp- 
••IS,  ^."(O  cLurcL-mi'iiibLTs,  00  schools,  1,007 
SL'holni's. 


Tiiwoii,  II  iruiliiijr-posi  for  tin-  lower  Niger 
valley,  West  Afiicii,  at  the  iiioiitli  i>t'  the  Hniss 
Hiver,  on  the  IJijrIil  of  Hiaf:a.  Mission  sialioii 
of  the  ('.  .M.  S.  (IHliH);  1  niissioimrv  iiiiil  wile, 
•i  native  liel|)i'i's,  1  eliuiL'ti,  'M'i  coniinuuiiauls, 
1  .sL'hixjJ,  lor  8chulurs. 


'  I 


u. 


li 


I'lliiynffirl,  a  town  in  Nellnro  (listiiei, 
.MmiIi!i»,  Inilia.  Formerly  a  place  of  ini- 
|iiiri;iiice,  sirongly  I'ortitieil,  anil  cDiilainiiiL.' 
Ieiii|ili.'s  anil  imliices,  the  ruins  of  whiili  >till  rc- 
iniiiii.  Clinmte  hot,  ilry.  I'opiilaliini,  ;!,hm."), 
Iliniliis,  .Moslems.  ICaceaiiil  laii>.Mia;;e,  'rciiiiril. 
Social  conilition  poor.  Mission  station  Ameii- 
can  l!apii>t  .Missionary  I'.iioii  1 1^85),  1  mi^sion- 
aiy  and  wife.  v."i  imlivc  helpers,  II  out  stations, 
'J  cliiirches,  l.")0  chtll'ch-incinlievs,  VZ  schools, 
111!)  M  holars. 

I'«li|>i  (IJ(liipy),  a  town  in  Soiith  Kanani 
(li«lriil,  .Mailias,  "liiilish  liulia.  ('oiislileicil  hy 
llie  HIimIus  to  lie  the  mo'-l  sacieil  spot  In 
K;iiiMiese  lerritorv,  ami  much  rreipiiiiteil  liy 
iiiluriins  fiom  ^!ysl)|•l•.  I'opiilalioii,  l.ttli. 
Iliiiilus,  >|osleius,  Christians.  .Mission  sta'ion 
llasle  .Siisvionaiy  Society;  't  nii»sii)naries,  t 
iiiis>ioMaiics'  wives,  'i\i  native  helpers,  l.O.Ml 
church  incmhers,  IK  ouI-s(ations,  !(  schools. 

I  <li|iiiri  V<'r«i«>ii.— The  IMipuri  helongs 
to  ilie  liiilic  liranch  of  llie  .\iyan  family  of  laii- 
iruav'es,  ami  isspokiii  in  the  provinceof  .Mcwar, 
<'r  rillpiir.  A  Iraiixlation  of  the  (ios)iel  of 
.M.iiilii  w  was  piilili''hci|  at  Serain|Mii't>  in  1815, 
lull  wa>  never  repiintcil. 

rjaiiii  VorHioii.     riie  rjiiinitilsobelonirs 

to  the  liiilic  liranch  of  the  Aryan  family,  ami  is 
spoken  ill  the  province  of  .Malw.a.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  New  'rcstameiit  into  Ihisiliali el  was 
inaile  liy  I )r.  Carey,  ami  pulilisheil  at  Seiiiin- 
pore  IS'M,  hut  never  again  issueii. 

I'lU'lir  ( Alwar),  a  city  in  Kajputana,  Imlia, 
nearly  in  the  centre  oi  the  state.  W)  miles  south- 
west of  |)elhi.  Climate  hot,  unhealthy.  I'op- 
uliUioii,  rr.'.iKIO,  llinilus,  .Moslems.  Language, 
rrdu.  Natives  poor,  imiolent,  irreligious. 
.Mission  siatiim  irnilcil  I'resltvterlan  Church  of 
ScoilamI  1 18(7);  Vi  missionaries  ami  wives,  ;{;i 
native  helpers,  1  out  station,  I  chiircU, 27 chinch- 
memhers,  J)  .schools,  Ki'i  scholars. 

I'lllllllllk,  a  town  ill  (ireenlaml.  on  an  isl- 
iiiiil  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hauls  Hiver,  4:.>  miles 
from  New  llcrriihiil.  Mission  station  of  the 
.Moravians  (18(11);  I  missioiiar\  anil  wife.  For- 
merly an  out-station  of  New  llcrriihiil,  hut 
limliiig  that  perioilical  visits  were  not  siilllcii'iit 
to  -iipplv  the  religious  wants  of  ihe  people,  a 
full  >-tatlon  was  aflcrwanls  orgaiiizeil. 

I'llllMlIU  (Amlialai,  a  town  of  the  I'imjah, 
Iiiilia,  r^Diiiiles  north  northwest  of  Delhi,  on  the 
roule  to  Lahore.  Climate  of  city  dry  healtliN'. 
I'opiilalioii,  y(l,777.  Hindus,  .Miislci'ns,  .sjUliV, 
Christians,  l,aiiguape  Urdu.  I'linjahi.  Social 
conililioM  rather  low.  Mission  station  I'rcshy- 
teri.'in  Church  (Northi.  I8|8;  •.>  ordained  mi's- 
sionaries,  1  iai.ssioimry'8  wife,  i  fciiiuli!  nii.ssion- 


ary,  10  native  Ik  Ipers,  0  oiil-strttiotis,  Jlchurclics, 
70  chuich-meniliers,  7  schools,  807  .scholars. 

I'lllltllil,  a  town  in  Tcmliuland,  Africa, 
norihwi'si  of  Itiintiiigville.  .Mission  station  of 
the  S.  I',  (i.  O*^'-').  ■-'  foreign  missionaries,  uii- 
tivc  preacher,  lio;!  communicalils. 

I'llilUitliiiiK*,  a  town    in    Ciipe   Colony, 

South  Africa,  7.'>  miles  south  of  I'ort  Natal,  8 
miles  from  the  sea.  Climate  imuMiiilly  healthy. 
I'opulalion,  1'..>.IHI(I.  Zulus  or  Haiili'is.  Laii- 
gii;iLre.  Zulu.  UiliL'loii.  worship  of  ancestors. 
.Mis.sion  siation  ol  llie  A.  I!.  C.  F.  .M.  (I8.VJ);  1 
niis>ioiiary  and  wife,  'j;t  native  helpers.  It  oiil- 
slations,  •.*  churches,  184  chiiri  h-memhers,  'J 
schiK)ls,  l."iO  schol.'irs. 

I'mVfMc  ((iroiilville),  a  town  in  Natal,  .Vf- 
rica,  -10  miles  north  of  j'orl  Natal,  on  ihc  I'm- 
Vole  Hiver  It  is  situated  in  a  ucll  watered , •mil 
wiMided  district,  with  i;iH>d  arahle  and  pasture 
lands.  .Misvion  station  of  the  A.  11.  C.  F.  .M.; 
1  lay  missionary,  1  oiit-slatioii. 

I°lll7.llllll»«',  a  town  of  Southeast  Natal, 
Africa,  soulliiii'-l  of  I'mtwaliime.  .Mi»ion 
siiiiioii  of  A.  I{.  C.  F.  M.;  ",'  missionaries  and 
wives.  1  female  inissionary,  1  oiit-viaiion.  00 
pupils, 

I'll<l4>|»  I  rndiipi.  a  town  in  \Vc>t  lioriico, 
northeast  of  Haiiling  and  c;ist  of  (juop.  I'op- 
iilalioii, <v(llM)  .Mission  station  of  S.  1*.  H. 
(18(H);  1  missionary,  ;150  communicants. 

I'iillt;<l    llrfllircii    ill    <'liriM|.      The 

Home,  Frontier,  and  I'Vueign  .Mission:iry  So- 
ciety.  Ileadiplarlels,  Hooms  of  the  Societv, 
I>a>toii,  Ohio,  I'.  S.  A.— The  tirst  missionary 
woik  underlakcii  hy  Ihe  Iniled  Hrelliieii 
in  Christ  was  located"  in  the  home  lU  Id.  For 
this  collections  were  taken,  and  expended  hy 
the  Aniiual  Conferences.  The  missionary 
spirit  increased  until  in  iH.Vtasociety  wasorgali- 
l/.ed  for  the  prosecution  of  home,  frontier,  and 
foreign  work.  Its  lirst  foreiL'ii  mission  Held 
was.shaingay,  among  the  Slierhropi'oplc,  on  Ihe 
west  coasi  of  Afriia.  Work  «as  lieguii  here 
in  18.">r).  The  territory  occiipieil  hy  the  Society 
covers  aliout  7,000 sipnire  miles,  and  its  inissioii. 
aries  vi^il  nearly  400  towns.     Seven  statioic^  have 

lieen  e>ial(lishei|:  at  Uiinl ,  Shaingay.  Maiioli, 

and  llooinpelitook,  on  the  coasI ;  Mamho,  on 
the  Mamlio  Hiver;  Mo-fuss,  on  Ihe  Carirhrcr 
Hiver;  and  Tolichohlop,  on  the  VMllilcker  Hiver. 
At  Shaingay  is  located  the  "  Hufus  Clarkt! 
Trainimr  scIkmpI,"  from  which  it  is  hoped  that 
inaiiy  native  missionaries  may  proclaim  the 
gospel  to  destilulc  liilies  around  Iheiii.  The 
Women's  Hoard  of  Ihc  church,  organi/ed  in 
1870  inainlains:!  stations, — at  (Jiemali.  .Siiiiall, 
and  I'allit,  on  the  Hoomphc  Hiver.  In  these 
H(atiuu!iuru  now  nlioiil  5,000  niitive  ClM'iKliims, 
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Hiiil  >i  liii'f;*)  niinibcr  of  piipiN  in  llio  day  iinil 
Suiiiliiy  hcIiihiIm. 

A  iiiiHHiiiii  iiiCliinii  wiiN  ciiteriMl  ii|ii)ii  in  IHNO. 
Work  iiiiKiii);  lilt'  ChincM-  is  iijso  ciinii'il  on  in 
I'oi'tliiiiil,  Oil  iron,  mill  Wiilhi  Wulla,  WiiNliin;;- 
ton;  iiiid  llic  .Siicifly  li(p|ifs  iil  an  railv  il  .y  to 
I'XIt'iid  this  work  to  San  Fraiirisco  ami  Saciii- 
iiicnlii,  ('alifoniiM. 

A  iiii^sion  liiis  liccn  I'staliliMlii'il  in  Naila, 
iiiiviiria,  anil  aiiionjr  tin-  Kri'iilnirn  in  V'ir};iniii. 

I'lillt'd  .HctlioillMt  Free  t'liiirclicH 
I'^itrfiuil  IVIImmIiiiim.  llcaiiiiniiitciN,  17 
Wharnrliir  Uoail,  Slii'lliilil.  Kni^laml. -Tlic 
Missioiiaiy  Sociriy  of  ilic  riiiinl  .M('ilii>ili'<t 
Frci'  CliiircliiH  was  I'lniiinl  in  IH.'iT,  by  a  iiniuii 
of  llic  Wrslcyiiii  Assiicialiiin  with  crrlajn 
cllincllt'S  of  llir  Wolryaii  HrfiiliiliTS.  'I'Ik! 
Wi'Hlt'ytin  AHMX'iaiiun  had,  ai  llic  liiiii-  of  iIk- 
iiliioii,  several  iiiissiiiiis  in  .laii'.aii'a  and  the 
Aiistnilian  eiiionies,  eairied  on  liy  the  nulled 
liody.  which  also  opened  in  a  few  ye:iis  mis- 
sionary ii|icniliiiliH  in  the  new  llelds  of  New 
Zealand.  Kasi  and  West  Arricaaiid  (liiiia. 

in  the  Wesi  Indies,  Ihe  Wesleyan  Assiieiatioii 
hud  lieen  sti'eii;;tliened  liy  thi'iietion  of  an  ex- 
Wesleyaii  niinislei',  i{ev.  'I'homiis  I'ennoek, 
^vllo  h  iiii^rht  certain  chnrclies  iimlei'  his  care 
inio  that  iiody.  in  INIiH,  two  niissionaries 
liad  lieen  sent  to  Jamaica,  who  made  litlle  proK 
ress  until  after  Ihe  lime  of  I  he  liheralion  of  the 
j)L'o|)le  from  slavery ;  lait  sinre  llial  period  ii|i 
to  Ihe  present  lime  Ihe  work  hiis  made  sleaily 
proirress  in  spile  of  sonic  ti\inu'  circmnslances. 
which  have  only  hcrved  lo  prove  the  loyally 
and  faith  of  lis  minislers  and  people. 

(m  :[iikI  I'll  till,  mill  ill)  S'nr  Xinlniiil.-  -Ul)  Tills 
inlssion  hud  lieen  cominenced  in  IH||)  hy  Ihe 
Itev.  .1.  'l"ownseiid,  and  lis  ^iiowlli  has  lieen 
very  slow.  \\  ihe  linieof  the  union  very  lillle 
proj^ress  had  '•leiii  niade.  Of  late,  however, 
the  Allslralian  chnrclies  have  advanied  a  lillle. 
New  slalions  are  lieiiij;  npelied,  uilh  new  mis 
sionaries:  and  ihe  lime  i>  slowlv  appioiichiii;; 
when  the  hope  of  this  ini>si(in's  liecominj;  self 
sniiporiiiiir  will  I"'  reali/.ed.  'i'he  present  work 
in  this  Held  is  iliviiled  inio  Ihe  iwii  ili>tiici'- of 
(I)  Viclori.'i  and  'I'asinania.  I'.'i  New  Soiilh 
Wale-  .'iiiil  (Queensland,  'i'he  preseiil  mi->>.i(in 
ary  slalf  is  cumpuM'il  nf  IIH  oidained  inini-.lers, 
HH  Itiywiirkeis.  71  churches  and  cliapcN,  wiih 
:i,;)l;t  ciiminiliiicunls.  -|/>i  New  /.ealalid  was 
Clllered  in  iNtil  li\  llir  l{ev.  .1.  'i'yermaii.  No 
inciilenis  of  special  Hole  have  eliecked  Ihe  slow 
pro;rress  of  this  woik.  lint  of  late  Ihe  mission 
has  siill'ered  from  ihe  leinpinary  advcisc  cir- 
cmnslances of  Ihe  colony,  'i'he  iiiiinerlcal  loss 
has  Iteen  Ihe  lesiill  of  many  penple  havinir 
ch.'inL'cd  their  places  of  resilience.  Iiiil  the 
n.'iliir.'il  advanlairiH  of  the  connliy,  and  Ihe 
enlerprise  of  ihe  penple  L'ive  i:ood  LrroUlid  for 
Ihe  evpi  elation  iif  a  f.ivoralile  chaliL'c.  'i'liere 
are  now  in  this  Held  II  ordained  niinisleis.  ;t7 
lay -Workers,  !)|(i  church  niemlieis,  'J2  schools, 
'J,."iO;l  seholais 

HV*/  W/'/V'(/.— 'i'he  adiiii.ssjcjn  in  IH."iO  of  a 
body  III  native  (  lirisliaiis  of  Sierra  i.eune  into 
the  missionury  i  onm  riion  Uirnnl  ihc  alieiiiion 
of  the  Society  lolhat  tlelil  Accord iiiu'ly  Ihe  UeV. 
.loscph  New  was  sent  oiil,  and  slimlly  after- 
wards  |{ev.  Charles  Wm  hoys  'I'he  work  of 
tlles<'  two  men  was  of  short  duration,  hut  of 
jtrifiit  success,  'i'he  former  died,  and  Ihe  latter 
was  oliliircd  to  reliiiii  home  lo  recover  his  f,isl 
fuillng   iieikllli.     'i'heir   places   In    tiic    iniNsloii 


were  not  ionx  left  v;iciiiil,  iinil  iniiny  noble  men 
have  been  found  willing'  to  risk  the  climate,  .so 
iinfavorabl(!  to  lviio|N-ans,  and  have  (iirried  on 
the  work  witii  much  siicim'sn.  (hnrches  uru 
beini;  erected,  schools  o|H'ned;  and  at  the  >ierrtt 
I.eone  .Minislerial  Insliliile  Iwo  \oiiim  lialive><, 
.Xii'SHi'M.  Nichols  and  'I'hompson.  are  llllin^f 
Ihemst'lves  for  work  anion;;  their  counlr\ineii 
'I'he  native  commuiiicanls  in  this  inission  now 
lliiniber  ::>.HiM), 

h'lini  AJ'ririi.—'['Uf  Clirlslian  niissioiiaiy  enter 
prise  in  l'',iislem  Kipialorial  Africa  can  be 
traced  upward  lo  a  most  interesting'  oii^^in,  and 
ilownwaid  ihioii^h  a  iiiosi  inlcresiin^  history. 
'I'll  l{ev.  Dr.  i\rapf,  lln'  eiithiisiasiic  inissioii- 
ary.  KasI  .Vfrica  owes  most  of  its  Chrisiian  mis- 
sions, and  to  the  itev.  ('has  Checlhain  of  liey. 
Wood,  tills  parliciilar  niisHion  of  the  I'nileil 
.Melhoilisl  Kree  Churches;  lor  .Mr.  Cheelham 
bronchi  before  his dcnonilnalion  liie  nece.ssiiies 
of  this  Held  as  represented  by  Dr.  Krapf  and  so 
inlcresied  his  Inelhreii  in  Ihe  oliiecl  of  his  own 
allenlion,  lliiit  in  ISIIl  the  .Vtclliodisl  i''ree 
Churches,  who  were  Ihi  ii  seeking  lo  send  out 
inissionaiies  lo  a  healhen  lield,  applied  In  Dr. 
i\iapf  for  advice  as  lo  a  sphere  of  labor,  lie 
lU'omplly  replied,  recoinmendiii^  Kasi  .\fiicii, 
and  volunteered  lo  coiidiicl  thither  iiiiil  csiali- 
lish  liimly  there  four  youii);  missionaries,  if 
the  cliiircli  Would  seial  lliem;anil  so  in  Ihiit 
.same  year,  the  Kevs.  'riiomas  Wakelield  ami 
•laines  Woollier,  accompiiiiii  tl  by  two  yoiin^ 
Swiss,  sidled  for  .\fri(a.  iOre  Imi^r  the  iailinv. 
health  of  Drs.  Kriipf  anil  Woollier  made  their 
return  home  necessary,  and  lhelW(;Swis-  shorllv 
followed  Ihein.  'I'hiis  Dr.  Wakdicld  was  left 
alone  until  the  latter  part  of  ISII'i,  when  he  wiih 
joined  by  the  Kev.  Clias.  New.  'I'ov'eliier 
these  pulieiil  inissionaiies  held  the  ^'louiid 
under  those  vicissiliides  of  e\perience  whicii 
all  pioneers  must  pass  linon^h.  in  IHlis  .Mr. 
Wakelield  visited  Knulaiid.  and  in  ls7-.'  .Mr. 
New,  ami  iheir  sliriiii^  addresses  and  eliic|Ueiit 
aiipeals  roused  mucli  inleresi  in  thiii  umk. 
When  .Mr.  .New  lelurned  to  .\filca  in  IXi"t  he 
all  em  pi  I'd  to  open  anew  mission;  Inn  he  was  cru- 
elly treali'd  by  a  saviiL'c  chief,  and  died  alone, 
when  Iryiiii;  lo  lelinii  lo  iCilic,  before  an.\  otic 
coiilil  come  to  his  assistance,  lie  was  a  nds- 
sioiiary  of  the  llnesi  type,  and  his  Soeiily  owed 
much  III  his  life  .'ind  lost  inncli  by  hisih  alli. 

.Mr.  Wakelield,  aiiain  alone  conllniiid  his 
work  amonu  ihe  Wa  Nyika  race,  ilwellini;aloiij{ 
Ihe  coasi  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Indian 
(Icean.  in  Im.mii  |t,.vs  .b.hn  ItaMer.  .lolin 
iioimhton.and  liev.W  ii.Diiiin  j^.a  colon  d  min- 
ister from  West  .\fric.'i.  Joiinil  the  mission,  but 
after  a  short  period  .Mr.  ilaxtcr  broke  down 
and  was  obliL'i'd  to  return  home,  and  lln-  itev. 
.lohii  iloii'j^hloii  and  his  wife  wcie  miinli  red, 
aloiii:  w  ilh  a  niiinbei  of  iialive  i  onverts,  during; 
II  siiddi  n  iiish  of  iMidiiiL'  suva;ri  s  at  a  new  sia- 
lion  on  the  river  Sana,  where  .Mr  Waketielil 
liad  leceiilly  opened  a  IMissjoii  lo  Ihe  (iailas. 
Itev  W  Ii  Dilliliir.  lioveM'i.  has  pioM'd  him 
self  a  most  successjul  luinl  of  the  Socirly. 

ill  |NS7  Mr.  \\  .'ikeliei,:  nlired,  and  his"  place 
was  lllled  liv  the  Kev-,  i''.  .1.  Ileroe,  'i'  11.  (  ar- 
llnw,  and  W  <J.  iloue,  who  were  loialid  re- 
spectively at  Kilii  ,  .lomvii,  and  (iolilbaiili  in  Ihe 
(ialla  coiinlry,  where. Mr.  iiiiriiiL'  Is  also  at 
Work  'i'he  very  Ulisillled  stale  of  sncirlx  in 
ivisl  .\fiiea.  and  the  coiilesis  which  have  aiiseli 
diirmu  the  past  year,  in  Ihe  (ialla  coiinlry  es- 
pecially, liavi!  Iiindered  the  profrrv.ssof  the  iiiiit- 
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hiiiii  to  11  Ncriiius  t'xtciit.  It  is,  liiiwcvcr,  u  riiiisc 
loi'  ^ratitiKlc  lliiil  till'  stations  of  the  Socici y  hiivc 
iiol  lii'C'ii  asMaiU'il,  nor  tlicir  |)i'o|iU'  sciiltcnMl. 
'riii'woi'k  isHtcikililv  and  most  lio|ii'fiilly  inciras- 
ini;,  and  isoncol'lnt'  IickI  anil  Mlron;:i'sl  ol  tin- 
I'niU'd  Mi'llioilisi  missions.  An  ini|M)itant 
liiiliin'  of  ilH  \vori<  is  ihc  snucissful  way  in 
widi'ii  il   lias  comr  into  coiilacl  willi  slavciy. 

('/((■//</. -Tliis  mission  was  oiirntd  in  JSIH  by 
llic  l{(^v.  Wni.  Knllcr,  at  Nin^'po.  Ilcif  lie  was 
jniiii'd  after  a  shorl  liinr  liy  Hcv.  .lolin  .Mai a, 
ami  in  IMiW  llir  Kcv  K.  W.  (iaipiii  nrrivcil  in 
Cliina,  and  fur  Icn  years  served  his  cliureli 
most  faiililuily.  For  two  yiMUs  m  iliis  lime, 
from  \mu  lo  IHTI,  .Mr.  <i.il|>Mi  wn>.  alone,  Itiil  al 
llie  lallerilale  Itev.  |{ol)erl  Swallow  weiilonl  as 
Ills  colleague,  unil  loealed  in  .Ninupo  suliiirlt. 
.V  liltle  lailer  a  lliird  missionary,  Ke\.  1{.  I. 
K\liy  of  I.eiiU  Jniiied  lliem;  lint  his  earnest 
wiirk  w:H  eiidi'il  ill  a  very  few  years,  for  lie  died 
of  ('onsnm|ilion  liefore  lie  eoiild  earr.v  out  Ids 
lilaiis  for  inereased  usefulness.  Ills  plaee  was 
sii|ililiiMl  liy  llie  Uev.  Win.  Siolliill,  who  was 
seni  lo  take  eliar;;e  of  Weiieliow,  Ihe  o|ieidni; 
of  whieli  new  siaiion  was  the  icsiill  of  a  visit  uf 
.Mr.  (ialpin's  t<>  Klii;liind,  where  his  represenla- 
lions  of  China's  need  roused  the  missiuniiry 
eoininitlee  to  new  ell'iuts  in  its  liehalf  The 
wcuk  at  tills  plaee  was  at  llrst  held  in  (.^reiit  dis- 
like hy  the  Chine-e,  w  hom  the  war  with  Kianee 
had  made  distrustful  of  all  ioiei;.ni  ilitluenee. 
Al  one  time  durin;r  a  riot  Ihe  mission  premises 
well!  destroyed,  ami  all  missionarv  opeiu- 
lions  inli'riiipted  and  iliseiuiliniied;  full  when 
peaee  was  oiiee  more  reslciicd  the  Chinese  (iov- 
einineiit  made  full  eoinpeiisatiiui  for  all  losses, 
and  work  was  resumed  and  irrew  more  sueeess- 
ful  than  ever.  In  |HM(l  .Mi.  Swallow .  visited 
l')iiLrland,  in  onler  that  he  inii;lit,  hv  acipiirini; 
soiiii'  knowledi^e  of  niedieinr.  111  himself  miu'e 
fully  for  his  work,  and  also  to  inleresi  tlie 
eliuirhes  in  his  mission.  Al  the  expiialion  of 
the  time  necessary  lo  ueeoiiiplish  lioth  these 
oltjeels  he  and  his  wife  lelilined  to.Nillirpo, 
where  the  y  have  can  led  on  I  heir  work  w  illi  ever 
inereasinu;  sueees>,  and  the  elfurts  prove  what 
three  men  are  aide  to  do  :iiiioiil;  so  many  liiil- 
liolisiif  heathen,  even  tlioUi;h  they  are  iisliieteil 
ami  their  wiu'k  limited  lur  w:intof  lai'LTer  means 
and  more  helpers.  'Ihe  native  eonverts  uf  this 
missiuii  niimlier  :|iir). 

I  iilU'il  4h-iuiiiail  K«-<T«<iioii  <'liiir<'li 
«>l'   ^«-i>lliiii«l,  ^oiilli    lii«liii    >IUf>h»ii. 

I  liadipiaiters,  Shaw  lands,  ( il.isiiow  ,  Sent  land.  — 
'I'lie  lulled  OiiL;iniil  Se(es..iuii  Cliureh  had  its 
oi'JL'iii  in  liii.l  in  a  seeessinri  from  the  Kstah- 
Ijslieil  (liureh  of  Seotlaml,  and  fnr  a  few  wars 
the  entile  seiediliir  liody  was  l;iiowti  'ly  this 
name;  liiit  ill  I  ilU  aiioiher  si'ies^iuii  from  the 
Seotlisii  Cliureh  took  plaee,  whi(li  |esullei|  in 
MIT  i. I  the  union  ipf  thesr  (wii  SCI  liiius,  L'iviiii; 
rise  III  the  I  nil  I'd  l'res|i\  teiiali  (  'hllieh  of  Sent- 
land.  .\  small  leliiii. lilt  uf  till  Seeessinn  Chllleh, 
however,  did  nut  juiii  the  I'liili  d  l'ie>liyli'i  iaiis, 
lull  w  lull  lli.'it  I  III  I  re  1 1  tuiik  up  llieil  liilssiniis  in 
tile  \Ves|  Indies  (sec  artiili' uii  tin  riiited  I're-- 
li\  leiiaii  Cliureh  ul  Siuilaiidl  after  ii  liltle  time 
euiiuiii'ined  new  inissiiuis  ill  Ihe  Central  I'luv- 
iiiees  I  if  liiilia,  w  here  the  Uev.  and  Mrs  .\niler- 
son  are  now  doini;  niiieh  ifood  woika'  the  tow  ti 
of  Seoiii.  Hvaiiirelistie  work  pimiresses,  and 
native  eliildreii  are  lieiiiu:  eared  tor  and  in 
siriietid  at  the  ui'pliaiiaL:i'  and  sehuols, 

I'lillcd    l*r('«h)l(>riiiii    4iiiir<ii     ol' 


NfOllniMl.  Ileadiiuiuiers,  I'liited  I'reshy 
teriail  Chilii'h  Olllees,  (  iislle  Terrace,  Edili- 
Innnh.— The  I'liiled  I'resl.yleriaii  Cliureh  of 
Seoiiaiid  had  its  origin  in  ii  seeessjuii  from  the 
Kstahlished  Cliureh  in  l*M:t,  and  was  at  Ihiii 
lime,  and  for  a  luni;  time  itfterwards,  known  ii.h 
Ihe  "  Seeessiuii  Chureli."  Anolher  sicissimi 
took  plaee  in  17111,  those  seced in i;  al  that  time 
heilif;  called  the  '  Uelief  Church.''  Tlieso  weio 
uiiiled  in  MI7,  and  since  then  the  chiin  li  has 
lieeii  know  n  as  the  rniteil  I'resliMei  iaii  Cliuich. 
Kaily  ill  this  century  twn  missionary  societies 
Were  formed  -  the  Scotlisli  .Missi  aiaiy  Si«  iely, 
for  the  purpose  of  scndilifr  missionaiies  to  ihi: 
West  Indies;  and  the  (Jliis).'ow  .Missiuimiy 
Sociely,  for  will  k  in  .Suiilli  Afiiia.  .\  \niy;v. 
numherof  the  inissiolliirleseunni  eled  w  illi  ll  csv 
Iwo  .sucielies  were  minislelsof  Ihe  SecessioJl  and 
Uelief  Churches,  so  that  liy  the  .secession  of 
I7:i:l  the  rnited  I'lesliyterian  Church  has  tlic 
honor  of  liavini;  kepi  eviini;elical  Iriilh  alive, 
and  the  Hist  Scottish  missionaty  to  the  licatheii, 
I'eler  (irei;;,  was  of  this  cliiiivli,  ulthough  au- 
nt her  society  .sent  hini  oiil. 

lh-r«'lo/ntn-iif  of  ll'orA'.  —  1.  V/kht 
Imiiks.  ill)  .hiiiiiiii'ii  mill  (/i|  Triiiiihid  —\ii) 
The  tirsi  missiun  uiiderlakeii  hy  the  1  niticd 
Secession  CIiiikIi  as  a  hoily  was  in  .lamaieii, 
where  the  Scotlisli  .Missionary  Sociely  had 
already  live  missiumiries,  Uevs.  (ieoif;e  IllMli, 
.lames  Watson,  Hope  .M.  Waddel,  .lulm  (  uwaii, 
and  .luliii  Simpsiin,  eiiL'aged  in  active  wurk. 
Ill  Ih;!,")  Uevs.  .lames  r'aterson  and  William 
N'iveii,  the  liisl  missionaries  of  the  United 
Seeessjun  ( 'hiircli  to.laniaica,  were  sent  uiil .  and 
in  |H:tli  the  inissiiiiitirii  s  uf  Imth  sucielies  liniled 
and  fuiined  the  .lamaica  I'lesliWery.  I  lider 
Ihe  haitiionious  coopeialiuii  in  wuik  which 
this  nil  lull  hioUi;lit  aliuiit,  the  iiiissliui  piuspeied 
wundeilully,  and  lietween  |s;t(l  and  MI'i  ihmj 
new  slaliuns,  at  l''i iindsliip  (|s:!Ti,  llusheii 
lIKITi.  and  .Muiiiit  Itlivel  ilMJtlM,  had  liein  uecii- 
pied,  with  euiisialilly  increasinir  success,  ju 
|H|U  the  iiei;iues  in  .lainalea  had  lieen  <'iilirely 
raised  fruiii  their  deirradatiun,  and  were  so  in- 
terested in  Clirisiiaiiiiy  that  I  hey  sent  suiiie  of 
llieir  own  isticmed  inissiiiiiaries  |u  iheir  less 
fiirtiinate  liruiheis  in  West  .\fiicii,  thus  cuiii- 
meiiciii'..'  the  I  lid  C.'ilaliai  .Missinu  nf  ihr  rnited 
I'leshylerian  Church 

In  IHIT  the  I  uliiplele  union  uf  the  Seeessinn 
and  Uelief  (  hurchcs  was  consummali  d  Tln> 
Ueliet'  (  liiireh,  ill  a  III  lei  pat  loll  of  llijs  iiiiinn.  had 
Utlderlakeii  no  deiiuininat  lullal  Inissiuii.  Iiiil  il  is 
Well  kiiuwii.  hiiwever,  that  Ihe  (ila-i;uw  .\frieall 
.MissinlialV  Suiiel\  Wllsalniust  e\llusi\el\  slls- 
lailied  liv  the  Uelief  Chllleh.  The  1irs|  w  urk 
uf  Ihe  I'liited  I'lesliyterian  Church,  lurined  in 
•May,  IMlT,  was  III  accept  the  Iransleii  iieeuf  llii; 
siMliuns  and  ;u4eiits  uf  the  Seutlish  Missiuiiary 
Sucieiy  in  .lamaica,  and  uf  the  (ilas;.'uw  .\fricali 
Siiciely  in  KalTiaria, 

The  stations  furmerly  iiiider  the  care  uf  the 
Sluttish  Sim  il  I  V  have  ill  en  L'tcally  slieiiL'lliened 
since  their  adupliuii  liy  the  I  liileil  I'resliMei  iaii 
(  liiirch,  lliuiiLrh  uf  lute  years  the  missjiai  has 
liceii  siilijeeled  tu  Very  lieavv  trials,  and  fur  a 
lime  disasters  swept  iiver  it  lii  cluse  and  appal- 
lillir  slici  essliiii. 

in  |x|ii  the  Uev.  Mr.  N'lvcn.  who  hud  (.mimc 
to  the  (ileal  Caymans  with  a  view  of  seeinj; 
Mr.  I'lnislie.  a  new  nilssiunary  settled  at  (icoiL'i'- 
tuwn,  uii  that  island,  perished  al  sea  ill  a  lti'i  al 
Sturm  which  came  upuli  the  ship  in  which  he 
Was  retnriiing  tu  .lainiiica.     He  was  fullowid  in 
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n  few  wci'ks  l>y  liis  yoiiiij.' wife,  to  whom  lit'liiul 
liccii  iniii'iinl  lr->  iliMii  a  ><'ai'.  In  the  courst; 
id' II  IVw  iiiiililliM  llir  Urv!  \V.  I',  ^oilli;;.  Ki'V. 
•I.  bcDit  mill  lii>witV.  till'  Kcv.  .1.  Ciililwi'll,  mid 
^Mrs.  W'iiiiiiii,  ilic  w  ilr  iiraiKiiliriipf  ilii'  iiii^^ion 
liiii'M,  nil  III  \N  liiiiii  liiiil  liri'ii  hill  a  >liiiil  lime  on 
tilt'  i>liiliil.  well'  '.iirccssivrly  lalil  in  Ilir  }.'nivr. 
anil  liny  uiir  allrrwaiiN  IoIIiummI  liy  llir  Uiv. 
\\ ,  'riii'nliiill  mill  .Mr.  .1  Dniniinoiiil,  wliu  liiid 
lifiii  fill-  soiiii'  ytai>  a  very  iimI'iiI  liiuliir  at 
llaiii|Hl'.'ii.  Till'  liiiiiiini.'  ol  ilic  West  liiilii's 
htiiiiii-piickil  "Aniii/on'  iU|iiivi(l  the  nii.islon 
of  the  |{fv.  .1.  U  iiitoii  iiml  his  new  ly  wcililtd 
wife.  Ollni'  nii^sionarii's  .-.iillt  icil  in  Innllli, 
Itllil  Wflc  oliliutil  to  leave;  the  coiintr},  so  tliiil 
ill  1H|1)  viiy  lew  workei.sof  all  the  laiire  inl.s- 
sion  .sliill  were  left  to  eiiny  on  ihe  inisNioii. 
It  wii>  .-oiiie  lime  liefoni  new  inissioiiiuiis  were 
Mill  oiil  III  sii|i|i|y  the  vaemil  |ilaee>,  ami  in  Ihe 
lllealiw  liile  some  ol'  the  eon j;ri"zal ions  sillTemI 
fireally  in  llieir  s|iirilii:il  iiileiesi>.  Thiii^is  hail 
harilly  lieunii  lo  lie  setlleil  lu  lore,  lowiirils  Ihe 
closr  of  \^'iO,  elioleru  inaile  its  ii|)|ieiiriiiiee,  ami 
wioiiirhl  learliil  ravai;e».  At  I'l  I'l  .Maria  iilioiil 
two  lliiiils  ul'  Ihe  |io|iiilatioii  |ieiisheil,  ami  the 
(li.M'iiM',  \\liieli  was  III' llie  iiio>l  nialiuinaiil  roriii, 
((iiiekly  -priail  lo  Kin;:siiiii  ami  olln  r  paiN  >if 
the  i-'i.inil.  'I'lieie  wa.<  a  meal  wiiiil  ol  nieilieal 
men  ami  nieilli  iiies  in  llie  i>laml,  iiihl  ll  was 
Ulleily  iinpossilile  lo  sUiy  the  |iioLrie»  of  the 
disease,  anil  lllllioii;.'li  hii-.iiii -^s  was  ,sus|iendeil 
mill  every  (ireeaillioii  lakili  to  |iir\eiil  ils 
HpreaiJ,  Ihe  elVoil  was  ol  no  avail,  iililil  idler 
Miiue  days  the  force  of  the  disuise  liiid  spent 
itself.  Slralii:elo  say,  while  Ihe  peslileiici'  was 
Kwcepiiiir  oil  liiiiiilreds.  only  one  ol  llie  eiilire 
Ildssii'ii  sliill'  pilished  -  the  wife  of  the  |{eV. 
Allan  riioiiipMin.  who  had  lueii  only  alioiit  a 
year  on  llie  Island. 

I'or  a  lime  after  llie  piiiiie  was  over  iiniisiml 
wrioiisiios  pUMiiled.  The  iliapels  were 
tliroiiired,  ami  allJioi|tr|i  many  retiiined  lo  their 
old  life,  yel  Pol  a  I'eW  were"  liloiii;lil  liy  Ilieir 
Iroiiliie  lo  M'Pk  eoniforl  of  (loil. 

Ill  lore  loiiLT  new  ini.ssioiiaries  arrived,  and 
the  work  was  a^iiiin  in  a  siali' of  prosperous 
iielivity.  .V  llrsl-elios  seniijiaiy  was  opened  in 
MonleHi)  IJay,  and  isdoinir.sueeessfiil  work.  To 
this  seminary  a  tlieolotrii  al  liraiieh  is  allaehid 
for  I  lie  1 1  a  In  i  llir  of  native  minisliy,  and  lhis;^'rail 
nates  yearly  .several  slinleiils  of  iniieli  promise. 
There' are  now  in  .lanmiia  III  ordained  mis- 
Biomiries  lof  whom  14  are  iialivesi,  HI  milive 
t'vanirelisls.  Id  eoiif^repilioiis  wilh  II.  IHl  liiein- 
l)ers. 

(/<)  Trinidad  wa.s  (KTiipied  in  ISIWhy  tlie  Uev. 
Alexander  Kennedy,  wlio  settled  ill  I'orl  of- 
Npiiin.  The  pro^rress  of  the  mission  has  been 
iineveiiifiil,  Ihoii^li  steadily  iiieri'iisini;  in  ii.s 
inlliienee  and  siieecssfiil  work.  Inlsi'J  a  sta- 
tion at  .\roiiea  was  opened,  and  a  Utile  later 
one  at  San  l*"eriiaiido.  .\l  present  there  are  in 
this  island  '.i  Kiiropean  and  1  native  ordained 
missionaries,  and  It  eoiiL'iemilioiis  with  liTll 
imnilier-.  liy  whose  aid  e.\ieiisive  work  i.s  car- 
ried on  amoiiir  the  coolies. 

'-'.  .tfrh-o.—iii)  "III  ('iilii/„ir.  —  \i\  1M40,  sent 
out  liy  Ihe  .liinmica  .Neirroes,  ihe  |{ev.  Hope  M. 
Waildell,  aeeompanied  liy  Mr.  Samuel  Kdirerly. 
Andrew  Cliisliolni,  a  lirnwn  man,  and  Kdward 
Miller,  a  imre  .Ncfrro,  liei:an  the  Old  (alaliar 
Missidii  and  Ihe  study  of  the  Ktik  liilit.'iia>.'e.  ll 
Was  oriLrimilly  hoped  thai  this  West  .\frica.Mis- 
Kioli  wiiiild  lie  ehiel^y  prosecuted  liy  the  Nejjroes 
when  ciliiealed  in  the  Jamaica  Held,  and  to  some 


extent  this  lio|ie  has  lieeii  reali/.eil.  Mr.  \\'m\- 
dell  and  his  company,  on  arrivint;  in  <  Hd  (ala- 
liar in  ItMll,  were  wtleomed  Inarlily  liy  the 
kin  LIS  I  if  UukeTown  and  Creek  Town,  with  liolli 
of  w  hum  a  eorrespomleiice  hail  previously  lieeli 
opem  d  on  Ihe  siilijeel  of  Ihe  mission.  'I'liey 
i'liiind  lii'lh  Ihe  kind's  ami  people  Mimew  hat  ml- 
vamed  in  eivili/.'iiion.  .Many  of  Hie  people 
spoke  i'jiull.sli  ipiile  well,  and  soineof  the  chiefs 
cniild  also  write  and  read  a  lillle  iiithal  Ian- 
uniifre,  allhoiiuh  iimilile  to  rend  a  priiiled  Imok. 
They  were  anxious  lo  have  their  children  ettii- 
ciited  nccordiiii:  l>i  l')iii.dish  methods,  and  were 
willing  to  lie  l:iii;:lil  the  (hiisilaii  ri  liuioii,  for 
iilri'iidy  the  exisience  of  liod  and  of  a  fiilnre 
stale  was  i;eneially  helieved  liy  Ihilii,  'I'liey 
carried  on  eonsiileialile  Irade  with  KiifzlamI  and 
wilh  Ihe  neiuhlioiinu  nrioiis  alioni  ihini.  mid 
thus  oliiaiiied  Imil:!' i|uaiililies  of  fori  Il'ii  l'ooiIs, 
and  the  liandsume  furniliire  and  miiroiswilli 
w  hi(  ll  the  lioiises  of  Ihe  kiliL's  were  crowded. 

Vet  III  spile  of  ilii>,  iLrnormice.siipersiiiioii.and 
ciiielly  everywhere  pieMiilid.  ruder  tin  seen- 
ciimsiaiice>.  llie  missidiimles  opined  siatiojis  at 
Creek  Tow  11,  MukcTown,  mid  (  Hi  I  Tow  n,  and  at 
ciieliplacesiiit.'ililclillililini^swcii  en  I  led. schools 
opened  and  laiirely  iilleiided  in  which  the  ele- 
ment-of  a  yood  l!nL,di-li  tduii'.lioii  were  v'iveii, 
mill  in  a  ver_\  shot  I  lime  the  Ktik  or  (a  la  liar  Imi  ■ 
uiiai:ewas  reduced  low  I  iliii<.' liy  Ihe  ini'-->ioiiiiii(  s, 
and.  liy  the  means  of  a  piinliiiL'  piiss,  si  hool- 
liooks  and  the  liililc  soon  appiarid  in  the  ver- 
niicidar.  The  nii-s|ciniii  ie<  also  preiiehi  d  lo  the 
people,  at  llisl  lliroiii:haii  inleiprelei,  and  after- 
wiiiils  w  ilhoiit  one.  To  faciliiale  this  pan  of 
their  woik.  a  >;alvani/ed  iron  iIiiik  li,  imide  in 
l.omloii,  was  sent  out  and  erected  at  Creek 
Town.  Some  lime  after  its  lieiriniiimr  ihe  mis- 
sion was  11  infoiced  hv  Ihe  iiriival  of  the  |{ev. 
Will,  .lame-on,  Uev.  \Vni.  .Vnilei-nii.  and  |{cv. 
Ilimli  (ioldie.  The  liisl  of  ihe-e,  Mr  .Iiiliii  son, 
died  very  soon  after  his  arilMil  in  Africa,  lint 
the  other  two  are  still  at  woik.  Later  Ihe  ar- 
rival of  l{ev.  |{.  .M,  lleedie.  Itev.  A.  (  mil  k- 
shank,  Kev  I).  \V.  .larell.  Uev.  .lolm  (;aris|iore, 
Itev.  .lames  I. like,  and  .Mr.  .lolin  .Morrison,  all 
of  whom  me  now  in  the  Held,  r.iisid  the  iiiiin- 
lier  of  orilaimd  missionaries  to  nine.  Tin  re 
are  at  preseiil  in  Old  (  alaliar  M  stations  -  at  I)iike 
Town,  Creek  Town,  ikorolioiijr,  Ikimelii,  and 
Adialio.  and  the  new  stations  at  Ikolana,  I'm- 
vaiiii,  and  Kmovia  niovra;  ^4  out  slalions,  'i'i 
native  ajrenls,  !i  iinordaincd  KuroiieaiiS,  :tll 
chureh-meinliers,  11)  day  scIhhiIs  with  .'ili4 
scholars.  The  printing;  piess  is  siill  at  work, 
and  a  steamer  has  heeii  provided  lor  winking' in 
Ihe  interior,  where  it  is  e.xpeelcd  that  oilier 
slalions  will  soon  lie  opened. 

'.Id  h'lijt'riiriii. — This  mission  was  lieirnn  liy 
the  (ilasirow  .Missionary  Soiiely,  and  in  lH;iV  ft 
was  divided,  one  section  join  in;:  the  Free  Chnrcli 
in  1M44,  ami  the  other  joininj:  the  riiilid  I'les- 
liyterian  in  1S47.  Notw  illistamlin;:  the  wars 
that  had  iavai:eil  that  land,  the  work  of  the 
mission  has  liecii  steadily  carrieil  on.  The  liist 
missionary  was  llie  Uev.  Win.  Chalincrs.  Tiyo 
Soira,  a  son  of  one  of  Vaika's  chic''  coiineillois, 
was  tiained  iimh  r  .Mr.  (  lialnii  is,  and  hiivini; 
compleleil  his  cdination  in  Scollard,  was  or- 
dained as  a  native  missionary.  Inn  after  a  liiil- 
liaiil  carier  died  at  the  aire  of  forty  four.  Tlu! 
mission  has  now  4  slalions  in  the  Colonial  l>is- 
Irici  and  7  in  Ihe  Traiiskei;  Tli  out-stiilioiis;  ]'i 
ordained  missionaries,  of  whom  one  is  the  Kev. 
Or.    W.  A.  Soga,  eldest  .son  of  'I'iyo  Soga;  (!0 
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the  niliilMiry.  Tlio  growth  of  (iilfMii|>|M)ri  in 
llif  .iMpaii  .MNHidii  is  very  nulicralilr.  aii'l  Very 
Hoiiii  III!'  wiiik  iif  (lie  CliriKtiaii  rlnircli  uill  liu 
lai'K'ly  i'>  til)'  I  lands  of  I  III'  JajialiCKi'  I  lirliiMlvos. 
.McaiivN  liilc  llic  work  u'lvaiircs,  uiul  liu  re  in 
cvi'iy  nuMiii  \i-  hi>|M'  lliat  ai  no  tllstaiit  day  llic 
wlioli'  land  will  lie  nmhi  Fch' (liiiHi. 

Tlu'  SiH'ii'iy  has,  lii'iidrs  ii.n  limni  and  I'dniuii 
ini»i<)iis,  considi'ialilc  lonlincnlal  and  <'i>li>niil 
wnik  iilii'  fcirMifi-  drvDiini;  mi»\  <>(  ii-  inniiMi 
III  Si  lain  I,  and  alMUi.lrwihli  ini»iiiii  In  Muninii, 
canird  on  lindrr  llir  Ml|irrililrndrni  r  III  lliu 
I'll  "■liylri'iiiii  (Itiinli  of  Kn^land.  ^^  liirli  is 
Iniilfil  under  lliu  fiuiicTiil  linid  id'  ".Irwisli  .Mis- 
sions," ij.v. 

lulled  I*r4'«h)li>riiiii  4  liiircli, 
lli>iii*«l  «ir  i'tirclKii  1IU«l<iii*.  Iliad- 
ipiailrrs.  I'liiladrliiliia,  I'a  ,  I'.  S.  A— 'I'lui 
Uiiard  111'  Kiiii'iirn  .Nlissiuns  uf  ilir  riiiii'd  l*ii'>- 
livlrriall  Cliinrli  il'ilr>  I'l'nlll  tlir  in  L'alli/.aliiin  nf 
thai  rliiircli  liy  llir  iiiiinn  uf  llir  AsMit'iati  iitid 
A-mtialr  |{i  rnrilird  ( 'liiirilus  In  IIumIiv  nf 
I'illsliiirt'.  I'a..  May  -'tllli,  IN'iH.  Il  had  lis 
lii';.'lllllinu'-<  Ml  llir  linlird  nf  Kuri'luil  MissiiiiH 
Nvhii'li  I'aih  nf  llii'M'  I  hiiri'lics  hail  liit'inr  Ihi* 
altiivr  iiniiin.  Its  ciiiisiiliilliin  was  is.,iud  liy 
llic  (li'iii'ial  Assitnlily  in  May,  1H.")I)  ll  was 
fDiinally  iii'L'aiii/.cil  in  l'liiladrl|iliia,  .liinr  t'ltli 
ipf  Ihal  yrai,  and  was  iiirni |ii>ial('i|  In  llir  l.ru'is- 
lalilir  of  Ihr  Stair  III'  I'  sylvaiiia  A|iril  1','th, 
IStlll,  iinili  r  llirlillc  iir  •  hi'  Itiiard  id  l-'iai'igii 
Missions  111'  till'  rnilfil  I'lvsliylrriaii  (  liilirli 
of  North  Anirricii." 

This  Koard  consists  of  nine  liirllil)rr>.  each 
cli'i'li'd  liy  Ihrtirni  iiil  Assriiilily  of  llir  (  liiinh 
for  a  Irrni  of  llinr  yrars.  Tin'  (  in  irs|ioiidinj; 
Sriii'tary,  who  is  also  a|)|ioiiiti'il  liy  ilif  Asscm. 
Illy  for  a  tciiii  of  four  vrais,  is  a  ninulii mf  tin- 
lloaid  ij- ({(flfiii.  To  l)iis  jtoaid  is  cntrustnl 
rvrrythini;  jirrtaiiiiiiL'  lo  ilir  fmriirn  inissiiinnry 
Work  of  the  rliurili  in  llic  inli'rval  of  thriiii'i'l- 
illL's  of  till'  Assi'iiilily,  and  to  that  Imdv  il  IliUsl 
cvrry  yrai  iiiakr  a  full  ir|iiirl  of  its  |iioiii'dini.'s, 
its  a|i|ioinliiiriils  of  niissioiiarli '•,  its  tii-lils  of 
(i|ii'raliiin,  ils  irrri|ilsand  i'\|iriiililiiri's  and  its 
iriiii'ial  condilioii  and  |Mii»iiiris  of  nil  llir  fm- 
ciirii  work  of  iIu'iIiuiiIi.  llsolHiiis  urr  a  jirrsi 
ili'lll  (lii'V  \\  .  \V.  Ilair,  h.jt  I.  a  irioiiliim' 
sirrilaiy  (!{rv.  I».  \V.  Colliiis,  l»l».i,  a  rorrr- 
s|iiinilinL' si'iii'tary  I  Ui'V  .1  II.  I>alr>,  l>  l>.  i.  and 
a  Iriasiiii'i  i.los  |>.  .MrKin.  It  is  lnrali'd  ill 
l'!iilailrl|iliia.  and  holds  lis  slatt'd   liicc-tiiiK  oil 


nalivo  ii^ciitH,  tj.nOT  clnirch-iuuiiibcrs,  4>)  dity- 
itcliools  with  l,?!)'")  scholars. 

:!  AhIii.  (Ill  /«(//'•(. —The  events  of  ihu 
Mutiny  in  liidiu  in  \H')1  led  this  chunli  li>ii|ieii 
the  llisl  inlssion  anions  the  millions  of  Uaj|iu 
laiia  and  ils  feudaloiy  .slates  in  the  heart  of 
Norlhwi'stirn  India,  aclin^  in  this  on  the  advice 
of  l>i\  .lohii  WllsoM  of  Honiliav.  The  Uev.  I»r. 
Willl.inHou  Slioolliied,  an  aide  student  of  the 
KdinliuiL'h  rniveriily.  loiindeil  the  mission  at 
lleawar  in  l^iliO,  and  il  has  irieatly  iirospered. 
(Illier  ai.'enls  followed  him.  and  siaiioiis  were 
opened  in  rapid  sincessioM  at  .Miisseeraliadi  IN(ll), 
Ajiiiere  lisil'ii,  Todiraih  i\>*Ci\  .laipiir  (l.'«Hli, 
ni'oli  (l><Tli,  Ooiieypiirc  (ls77i,  I'lwaror  Alwar 
(IHSDi.liidhpiiiilHS.")).  ■'|)iiriiii;llieL'ri'at  famine 
of   |H(i{|  iwo  of  the   missiiinaries,  William  and 

(•U^iil  .Marl  in,  devilled  llicillselves  Willi  self 
saciilleiiiir  eiiernv  to  the  help  of  the  sick  and 
dyini;,  and  specially  to  the  ^'atheriiii;  in  of 
liundl'cils  of  oi|ilians  who  were  left  in  deslitii 
lion.  This  had  ii  marvellous  elTcct  upon  the 
people,  and  irave  t'lf  missionaries  i;eiierally  a 
linn  place  in  their  contldence.  The  two  liiotlieis, 
llr«t  (iavin  and  then,  a  few  veins  aflcrwards, 
William,  were  leinovcd  liy  ilealh  in  llie  verv 
midsl  of  their  usefulness;  lint  llnir  memory  I's 
still  a  power  throiiifhout  Itajpuiana  "  At 
preseiil  the  ini-isiiinarics,  ordained  and  medical, 
iiuinlier  HI,  and  the  native  ai;enls  tl).  The  wink 
is  licinir  very  suci  c-isfnlly  carried  on  liy  llieH,"( 
ilay  schools  of  the  mission,  whicli  iiave  an 
avi'iaire  alleiidanci'  of  ■1,><U1)  scholars  The 
rliurcli'memliers  nuinlier  I.V).  A  misiiion  press 
is  successfully  at  work  in  .V  jmere. 

(/»)  C/iiiiii,  Maneliuria.  From  IHlWio  |HT(»  ilie 
only  mission  work  of  the  l'.  I*.  Chnrch  in  China 
wa.s  Ihal  of  a  medical  mi«^ioiiarv  in  .MiiLrpo, 
but  in  IHTO  Uev.  Dr.  .Vli'\andei  W'illiaHison  was 
sent  out.  and  a  slalimi  was  opened  at  Chef  lo. 
In  |s;:t  wink  was  lieirun  in  .Mainliiiria  liy  llie 
|{ev.  .lolin  Koss  anil  Kev.  .lohn  Maclniyre,  and 
their  work  was  so  successful  th.'lt  the  Societv 
dicidei!  lo  remove  the  enliie  mission  to  this 
Held,  which  was  done  in  1HS."(.  |)r.  Williamson, 
however,  remained  at  Shanirhai  in  Cliina  pioper, 
and  devilled  liiinself  to  llie  pi'cpar.itiini  of  Chris- 
tian li.erature  for  llic  Chinese.  The  work  in 
.Mauchiiiia  is  lari^ely  incieasiiiL':  nine  out  sta- 
tions have  now  lieeii  opened  fiom  the  slalionsof 
Xcvvcliwani.'.  llaicliuiiLT,  and  l.iaoyaiiLr  (occu- 
pied 1ST'.');  .Moiikdeii,  Ticlin^r.  Kaiyeren.  and 
S.ilpinn  Kow  iiiccupied  IMT.'n.  The  desire  of 
the  inissiiin   is  lo  open  work   in  Korea,  and  in      the  si  cinid  .Moiidav  of  each  month. 


iiiiticipaiion  of  this  the  Uev.  .Mr.  Uoss  has  For  a  numlier  oi  years  this  Itoaid  had  under 
prep.'iied  a  ti'.'iiistaiioii  of  the  New  'resiaincnl  in  ils  can  missiuns  in  Tiinidad.  S_\ria.  (  liina, 
vneaii.    The  mission  siair  at  presenl  employed      Kirypt,  itiid   India.     .\l  lenj,'th  it  coiicentrated, 


in  lliis  mission  incliidis  .'iindained  foiciL''n  mis-      iin  ler  the  diieclii 


of    the  (ielieial 


lillih  , 


:i  medical  missionarii's,  and  111  native      its  whole  forcii:n  work  upon  the  hitler  two  of 
helpers.    There  are  four  coiiu'ieiratioiis,  with  7l)."i      these  |lelds-l';i;ypt  and  India 


inemliers  and  llH)  caiidldati 


The  Ihsi  mi^sionuivof  the  Hoard  in  India  waH 


{!•)  Jii/iiiii. — The  opeiiini.'  lip  of  .lapaii  in  ISIIII  the  Uev.  .\iidicw  (ioidon.  He  einliaiked  for 
induced  the  rnileil  I'leslivtei  iaii  (  liiui  h  to  the  lielil  w  illi  his  w  jfe  and  shtcr  on  Sc|ilemlier 
send  Dili  several  missimiaries  to  eiiiiaL'c  in  work      '.'Hili.  |S.M,  under  the  appoinlment  of  the  UoanI 


there.      Shorllv  after   the   e.lalilishineiit    of  tin 


if  the   .Vssociated  Church,  and   llscd    his  liisl 


Work  lliey  united  with  llie  .Vinericaii  I're-liylc-  -talioii  at  Sialkol  in  the  I'uiijali.  In  \>*'M 
ri.'in  Church  (Nurthi  and  the  Ueforineil  i  Huiclii  he  was  joined  liy  the  Uevs.  K.  II.  Stevenson  anil 
Church    of    .Vmeriea    in    foriniiu:    the    I'liion      It    .V.  Ilill.  .'I'ld  thus    the   mission    wa«  orL'aii- 


ni" 


i/.eii  'iiid   nianned  as  il  ciiine  under   the   Itiiiml 
of  I  he  I  nited  I'resliyieriaii  Chu'ch  in  \^'tX. 

Kiom  the  lii'L'iiinini.'  it  had  two  special  nn'th' 
mis  of   operation     evanL'clislicniid  ediicalional. 
so  irreal.     A   laiye  amount  of  evaii'jeli«tic  and      Its  lirst  eiTorl  in  the  spirit  of  the  k'ical  i  oinmis 
educalioniil   work    is    lieiiiiT    done   every  year.      sion,  "  do  preach  the  fospel  to  evir.\  creature.'' 
Fifty -niiiu  yo.ing  iiicu  uru  now  in  training  for     liiut  ever  liein  loiiiake  the  gospel  kiiuwii;  uiiiliM) 


Cliurch  of  Clirisi  in  .lapaii.  The  mi^siona 
connected  with  this  rnited  (  liurcli  now  niimlii  r 
eiv'hlyt  wo.  The  church  nicniliersliip  is  T.'-i.ll. 
anil   in   no  previous  year  has  the  increase  In 
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It  liitx  xouftlil  l<>  rciii'li  iiii'ii  i>>  ilii'  ini<»iiiii  stii- 
tiiiii'i,  in  '.ii/.iiiii'H,  ill  iiiiii'i.iiiiiir  rri>iii  villii);c  lo 
Viilll).')',  ill  llir  /.('liiillilN  mill  ill  cvi'i  V  pliirc  mill 
Wliy     ill    \«lllill     llic    llliH-inlliit  V    I  niilil    liy    ally 

|>rii|H'r  iiii'mit  ilo  tin'  wmk. 

Ni'M  111  ilii*,  mill  hIiiiokI  I'lH'xixii'iii  wiili  ii,  Iiuh 
Im'I'ii  i-i|iii'iitiiiiiiil  wiii'k.  N'liiMiU  liiivc  lifi'ii 
o|Miii'i|  liciili  t'lir  iiiiiirs  titiil  friiiiili'H  wjiirt'vi'r 
iiiiiiorliiiilly  iilli'ii'il  mill  tin-  iiii-oiiui  liml  tin' 
iiltjliiv.      Tlii'M-  M'liiiiil'<  liiivr  KiiiiliiMlly  I'i-rii  ill 

Ul'ilili'  III  III  1 1  III'  I II  illimy  III  III!'  riillr:'JMti-iilii|  llii'ii 
ItiKinil  ill-<IIMllc,  W  lirlirr  yionm  lilrll  IlllliriCllt 
illl,'  llHliiliri-  Mil'  tiili'inlv  riilllilli.'  Ill  fiil'lll  It 
Wfll  iniilli   I  mill  illili'  liiilivr  liiiiil>liy.      I''iil'  llli- 

friiN  iilvi  liii'iiiliiiL'  Ml  lioiiii  ii->  ui'll  lit  miIii'I's  iii'i' 
iipi'iiril,  mill  iiimiy  mi'  iliii->  in  iiuiiiiii:!  I'nr  ilic 
fiiriiiiiiL'  mill  nil  lyiiii;  nil  nl'  ( 'liiNiimi  Imnirs  in 
tlirlr  iiHir  livi'4.  In  nil  ilir  siliiiuli,  rrmn  ilic 
|ii\vi"<l  III  llir  liit'lli'^l.  mill  tor  liiilli  si-xr-.,  (In- 
llllili'  i-iliily  nii'l,  mi  I  llir  way  nf  lil'u  Iscmi- 
Htantly  iniulr  kiiovvn. 

.Mi»>'iii.N  HI  Imha.- 'riiix  iiii-siiiii  \vii>  Kiiii- 
int'lirril   III    Nilllkiil     in     Is'i.'i   liy    Hi\ .    Aliill'i'W 


jrillnilHy  iiiiil  liiiliril  iif  Kiirii|H'mis  sii  riiliiinnli 
iiiniiii;;  .Miilimniinilan  nlllriiilH.  i''iir  mhih'  u'lirN 
lillli'  NviiH  III  riini|iliNliril  ill  niixMiiiii  wnik  rMijit 
till' ii|iriiiii;:  III'  a  srliiiiil  fur  ^liK  ami  minlliii' 
fill'  liuvi,  anil  ilii'  iilisi  rvmirr  nl  ii').Milm'  ilivim- 
Mrrvirri  nil  I  lir  >tililiiilli,iil  U  Ilirll.linVM'Vi'l ,  Vi'iy 
few  allriiilril  All  llii'  ilitllrllllir.H  nf  lii';;iiiiiiiii: 
Nilrll  a  Wnik  Will' r\|H'rirliri'il.  Mwii>lii'\l  In 
iiniMiHKilili'  In  lillli  a  oliilalilr  lillilililiu.  mill  Irw 
wi'ii- w  illlii;:  III  mil   till  ii  liiiiiH'- In  till'  |irii|ia- 

Klllnl"  III'  a  '  llrW  l'l'li:.'iii|l  ;  '  _\t'l  il  was  '•ninii 
lillli'  lirrmr  llir  |ii'l>ri'iil  Inns  nl  llir  «|iililiial 
nili'is  lii'L-mi.  Ill  |H."Ml  |{iv.  «J.  I.aii^iiii;  al»<i 
rrilliivnl  tlnlii  halllMMlls  In  I'^L'V  |il ,  liikitiL'  ll|i 
Ills  ir>iilrliri'  lilnl  in  (  uirn  miilllirll  ill  Alr\' 
miiliia,  in  l^t'il.  Aiiniil  llir  siiini'liinr  Mi<«  S. 
II  D.'ilrs  al-Ki  cliMiiiri'il  lii'i'  |iIm>i'  nl  niis'-iiiiiai'v 
lalinr  finiii  Daliiiisi'iis  in  Alixamli  la.  ^iil»i°>- 
i|iirnlly  till' wni'k  rari'iril  nil  liy  l>i.  I'liili|i  at 
Ali'Mlliiliia.  liliiliT  llir  I  iiili'il  I'li'vliylrliall 
riiinrli  III'  Srnllanil.  miil  .Mi-^  I'l  iiiL'li''">.  ^iiK' 
M'liiMil,  III  llii'  >ii|i|iiiil  nl'  wliiili  ilii    l.ailii's'  Sii- 

cil-ly  III'     I'aisli'V,   Sinlliinil,  l  nlill  iluiliil  -.n  Innir 

ami  -n  liliriall\,  Imili  |ia^«ril  nvrr  In  llii'  Aimii 
can  liiilril  l'ir'<ln  hrimi  .Mi<->inn,  ami  Mi.  .Inliii 
l|ni;u',  llii'ii  a  stiiilrlil  nf  llii'ii|ii).'\ ,  anil  a>^i>iri| 
Ity  |)i.  I'liilip  jniiii'il  ilii'siinir  iin'oimi.  ami  was 

in   May  nl'ilainril    li\    llir    l'lr><li\  liry  nf    |:^ry|,| 
NiHiii  afirr  Ik  iir!,'ani/alinii.     ['\i  in  liir  yiai  iHilll 
till'  lllixNininiry  i>|ii'ralinli>  nf  Ihr  I  liiti'il  I'li'sliy. 

Ii'iimi  .Mi'«>inii  Will',  I'm  till' ninsi  |iari,  rnnllni  il 

til  (  ailnmiil  AlrMinillill,  in  caili  nf  uliirli  rilir-i 
Wrii'  a  si'liiiiil  for  lin\>  ami  alinlliil'  fni'  i;ill'>.  ill 
which  Ilic  ini<<siiinaiii's  Miiit'lil  In  lili  iln-  inimls 
of  llii'chililrcii  w  ilh  I  til  lie  kiinw  li'ili,'!'.  mil  I  Imicli 
thi'ir  licariM  wilh  the  Invc  nf  ihc  Savimii'. 
'I'lii'ic  were  iiImi  iniacliiiid  MTviccs,  at  wliiih 
liiiwcvir  few  alli'iiilcil,  mil  iiinic  (liaii  I'lnr  vlil, 
in  ailililiiiii  III  lliii-c  |iii|iils  whiiciiiilil  lie  in- 
ilnceil  III  cniiie.  A  few  evaiiv'ciivlic  li  iiis  fnr  the 
.sale  nf  Si  ri|illiri's  ami  ullier  leliu'lmis  linnks. 
(lay -I'linnls.  ami  Salilialh  schiHilsare  ciimliieled  anil  fur  iiieachiiiLr  the  i.'iis|ii  I  in  mi  iiifnimal 
III  all  ihe  sialimis  anil  in  many  nf  llie  villa;.'es  way,  hail  Ihcii  iiiaile  Imlli  iinrlli  ami  smilh  nf 
of  the  ilislricls.  In  all  lliere  me  ))()  scliniils,  ('mill,  mill  iiiixiicce»fiil  allein|ils  liail  lieeliliieil 
•Vtll   male   |iii|ill'<.  ami  :ilill  fiinalr  |iii|iili<.- -      tn   ii|ieii    rcL'iilar    inissinii  wjnk    ii(    Iti  iii>niii'f, 


the  villa;.'i's,  in  Hie  ha/aar-,  ami  sireel  cor 
lier'-.  (  hull  Ill's  have  lieeli  in  i;aiii/.ei|  in  eacli 
of  Ihc  ili>lricls,  mill  in  the  I'a-iiir  ilisliici  llieie 
lire  Ihiee  ciilitfle'.'alinlis.  '{'he  Inlal  lli;iiri'S 
fnr  llii-  liI'Mllch  nf  the  Wnrk  me:  H  mi  .siiin 
lINlriels,  III  eiini;iet;alinns,  'il  slallmis,  511 
vllliifrcs  cniilaiiiin^  •)  *>1)7  enininiinieairs.  '.>. 
Kiliicatininll.  At  Slalkiil  llnre  is  a  ihen 
liiL'ical  seniinary.  a  rhrislian  iiaininv:  iiiMli- 
Inie  »illi  I'.T)  rtiiileiils,  ami  a  ^'iils'  ImmiliiiK 
M'linnI  wilh  an  avcrai;i'  atteiiilance  nf  ■!•'). 
(Iirixlian    jiriinaiy     schnnls,    Imys'    aliil  niils' 

fliiv  ^I'liiiiils    mill  Siililiiilli  si-liiMils  tiri' I'liiiiliii'li'il 


:t.  /em 


wnrk. 


riii 


inii'il  (III  in  IhiIIiiIic      Lil.Mir,  and  Assiniil,   At  Assimil.  .Mnslmi  Iimiii  i| 


cily  mill  the  \ill.'ii.'es.      In  Siiilknl,  liiiininwala,  liroke   nut  auaiiisl  ihe    niissinn's    nalive   iiLreiil 

<inrilas|iiir,  ami  .Ihiliini  niaiiy  hniisesaren|icn  In  ihere,  ami  Ihirleeii   .Mnslems  were  ini|irisnm'il  a 

llie  visile  iif   ilie  lailhfnl  wnniiii.      I.       Meiliciil  year  fnr  liealin;;  him    in  ii|  en  cmirl;  ami    Ihe 

Wnrk.  A  lailx  |ili\  sieiaii  hasehm'^'ciif  ilie  .Meiiin  ('n|ilic   hierarchs    liail    Iiclmiii   In   Irailiice   ami 

rial  lins|iiial  al  Sialknl  Cily,  which  was  n|ieni  d  inaliLMi  the  iiiissiniiai  its  mnl  decry  their  lalims; 

Willi  a|i|ii'n|iriate   ci>ieniniiii's      Ih'ceiiilier  IIIMli,  whih'  e\cn|iiiiiiinicalinn  was  Ihrealened  a^'ain^l 

IMSII.     'I  he  Wnrk  mminilthe  wnnieli  is  III  IIS  liiaile  miy  <  npls  w  III!  were  dispiisi'd  In  rend  I'inli'sliilil 

piai'licalalid  elllcicnl.  Diirin^'lhe  yearnver  .'i.lMH)  Imnks,  m  iiieel  wilh    llinsc  w  lin  had    jnined   llii- 


iitlii'iils    were    irealed  al  Ihc  dispi'iisary  alnlic.       lillle    I'lnlesiaiit  chinch,  and  all  wlm   had   | 
lie  iiiice  nf  Workers  fnr  Ihc    India    .Missinii   is       fcssi'd  iipenly   their  lielief    ill  I'liilesliiiil    piiiii 


•1' 

cninpnsed  nl  I'Jiiidaiiicd  inissiniiaries   ill  mar-      pic*  were   iiiaile   the   snlijecls  .if   Ihe  church's 


rli'ill,  II  female  inlssiiiiiarlcs,  I  fi  male  niedical      iinalheni 


All  this  niealil    mil  nnlv  that  linlh 


lliissliinary.     iSec  also  articles  mi    I'liiijali  and      had  licin   disscniinaled  and    liiiil  lakeii  innl   in 
III!' alinvi'imnlimied  statiniis.  I 


^ 


the   minds  and  liearlH  nf   the  |H'nple,  Iml    tiUn 

MIAMI'S   IN    KiiVCr.     'I'lic    missinii    was    he  llial  il  had  IiCumiii  In  excrl  ini  iiillni  nee  mi  llieir 

nil    liy    Ihe    arrival     in    Cairn    nf    ihc    jtev.  daily  life.     In  l.'^do  Itev.  S.  » '.  Kw  inic  and  w  il'e 

limiias    .\|c('a};iie   and    his  wife,  nii    Nnveiii  and    Miss  ('.  ,1.  .McKnwn.iiiid    frnin  that  lime 

U'r  l.'iili  nf  Ihc  year   \x'^^.     'I'liev  were  vminj.'  onward    for  si  viral    years  ntlier  recniils    finm 

mid  /.ealmis.   lull    they  had    lio  kimwIeil^M'   nf  America,  jniiied   the  iniHsimi,     |{evs.  I>i's.  I.aii 

the     lain.'iiai.'e    at    lirsl.    and    llierefore   acliial  siiii;   ami    ilni;i:.  and    Ihelr    fimilics,  and    ulsn 

Wnrk  fur  Ihc  llrsi   year  or   innre  was  dniie  liy  Mi-s  Dales,  were  Iransferrcd  In  Cairo  slalimi  in 

|{ev.  .laincH  llariiel.  who  Jnined  lliein  mi  jteccni-  the  miliiinn  of  |Sll|  and    the    fnllnwiiiir   winter, 

lier  .'nil  nf  Ihe  same  year,  and  who  had    hecn  makiiii:  a  slrmiL' niissimiary  fmce  in  Ihe  cii 
lalimlii'i  in  DaHiasciis  fnr  several  vears  in  ci 


pilal. 
From  llial  lime  the  work  licifan  to  prosper.  Ihe 
necliiin  wilh  Ihe  same  chiiicli.  Il  wasii  favor-  schnnls  flew  in  Ihe  iiinnlier  of  pupils  mid  in 
iililc  time  fnr  I'sialillsliini;  11  mW.tion  in  Kjfypt,  clllciemy ;  ihe  iitlendmice  at  ilivine  service  on 
lis  Said  I'lislni,  the  chief  rider  a)  llial  lime,  was  Salihalh  Nicadily  increased;  the  property  lit  the 
favoralilv  disposed  lowardH  Kiiropcmi  civili/.a'  'inoiith"nt  ilie  Mooski,  uivcii  hy  Said  I'ashn, 
tliiii,  mill  HVL'tiivd  not  thu  Iciutl  ittllii'lcil  willi  Unit     was  repaired  and  lilted  up  as  inisMlon  premiseH, 
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niiitaiiiiiitr  I'lHiidi'tKTH  Tiir  tlic  iniHHittniiricH  iiml 
riHiiiiM  fill'  till- NrliiHiU,  iiiiil  It  ''iiiiiliii'litlilr  iitiil 
fiiillllliicliuii-.  |)lil(r  tor  Irliiriiills  si'i'viiT".  Till! 
■I'llllill  |iii»ilicill  iif  ||ii'.<r  |irrllliHrs,  Mpiilillril  lillt 
liMl  iliiliilll  ll'Kiii  llir  ('ii|ilir  c|iiai'lrl,  nliil  III  llir 
Vi'lV  lilK' iif  Inilllraiid  ll'iivrl,  lii'lpril  In  swell 
llir  iiuiiilii  r  III  vjojiiirs  mill  jiii|iiiii'is.    'I'lir  liillli 

lu'L'llll  III  I'M'I'I  II  lllil{lll\  |lii\M'l':  IH'lliills  riiilll 
nil  |i  III"  III'  llir  I  III  I II 1 1'\  N  i^ilril  llir  lllis'^lull  In  ink 
<lr|Hil  nil  llii'  .M<Mi-<ki  nil  Uii'UiluVs,  iiilil  llic 
Mll'<-ii>ll  rlia|M'l  nil  III!'  Siililiulll  Ailililinlis  liy 
|irnlr>-lnli  nf  I'liilli  wcir  limilr  I'VIIV  IVw 
lllniilllN.  A  rniiiiilrlli  rilirlil  Wlkx  lllllilr  ill  Iniili- 
ill::  vniiiii;  iiiilivi's  III!  iiiNMinii  sirvirt'.  Snlilmlli 
si'linni  work  wiiH  |irnoi'i'iiti'i|  wIlli  VJlfnl'  llllil 
Mil  ITH..  Mini  llii' ni'i.'iilil/.:ilinii  i>r  llirlil'Ml  liiillvr 
I'i'nt  '~l:in'  rliiiK'll  Wiim  iHri'li'il  ill  (  ill  In  in  llii' 
Jfll    1MI«. 

Kmiii  iliisliiiir  the  wmk  |iins|icr('il  iimn-  ihiiii 
evrl'  lifl'nir.  Assiniil  VMii  n((ii|iii'il  liy  I M'. 
llni'i;  uiiiiruiiiily  :iiiil  Mi^s  MiKuvnii  in  INtiri, 
Km..,  iii'iir  Lii\ni,  Wiis  n|iriitil  in  I^Ti'i;  .Mn 
ili'i'iK'l.  \'.\  i'uynnni.  ami  Maiisina  in  Ilic  Hdla. 
in  l"'tlli;  Siiinlis  Kl  Kaynnin.  in  IHIiS.  Mnnliiu 
and  Nakliailrli,  near  AhsIoiiI,  in  M(l!»,  itairnri', 
Kitlila.  Klmda,  Liunr,  uiid  Siill  .Mridonni,  in 
I'^TH;  Irnnnii'li,  iirai'  Liixni',  and  .lawily.  iinrll, 
nf  A»'-innl.  Ill  IHTI;  Alinnnli,  near  A^-'-lnnl.  and 
Sinlinrr.  nil  till'  JMivuniii,  in  |sT"i;  l^nrli  anil 
Knni'lil  'innlli  nf  l,ii\nr,  Knsairnn  llir  l{rd  Sra, 
aii'l  /rralil  iirar  A'»iiniil,  In  IMTtl;  Dwclr,  .Mnii- 
-•iia,  Itrc/.adir/.ii,  Maii'i's,  and  Unnlac.  in  IM77; 
Ki'iil  Adi  and    .Manfalnni    in    |H7S;    Akliini'i'in 

and  Saiialin,  in  IsTII;  Minlrli.  Dilr  A I llliiniH, 

and  Taiila.  In  IHSI);  A/iiiinrli  nnir  Ksnrli,  Kin 
mil,  TainrrMili,  and  Kl  Knnir  Kl  Aklidar,  in 
issl;  Wa-la,  Mnir,  'riilida,  and  llrliisniitf,  in 
liMJ,  Tinm,  AImm.Iici,',  ami  Kiiikii-,  In  IH-^Ii; 
Kdfn^,  Alinn  Ki'ikai,  and  Daniiiilmui .  in  Ib^l; 
Diii  Kl  ji'iiadily,  Kniiir  rspalil  Hiisia.  .Miiiliaif;. 
Malialla,  Kafr  Itilini'tlit,  /ui;a/.lu'.  and  Ml-<t 
Klianii.  In   IHM.'i;  Drii'  Itirslia,   Nt/.lci  Knnniaii. 

Fi'-li.  (irrnlirra,  in  IMMIl;  AsMMlan  Ml  llir  Kilsl 
Caiaiai  I,  llaininain.  Srriikina,  Nivlil  Nalikly, 
Dakniif,  TanlHidy.  Safann/ali,  and  Alf  llaidrr, 
in  |xx7;  (iiiL'ili,  SidlVli,  .Ma^'nndi  li,  SlianiiTa, 
iii'lll  Al^l^^  Drirnnl.  Itciii  ivniull,  ilorr,  iii' 
itiiiida.     linnr/.aiii,     Nr/lrl    AliiHi  llainis,    Snpl 

Kl  Kliniiiii',  Al (iii'vcli,  Maidnnin. 'IVi'li   l')l 

liar I,   and     Kaiii     Kl    Itnlir.    in     IHMH;    Diir 

.Mawa-i,  i{nila  in  Assimil  I'rnviinr,  Nc/lclllain 
/.aniri'.  Ni'/.li'l'Siillaii  I'axlia,  llilina.  Knnit'  Mii- 
iiil    Kl  Idwii,    Fiddainri'ii,  Sliililin/.ii.   Di'niika, 

and   K •   ik'dar,   in    lS','!t      'I'Iu'Mc  plaei's  arc 

fnniid  all  alnni;  llii-  Nilf  vallry  ii|i  an  far  us  As- 
sniiali  III  many  nf  lliciii  iiii  rliii;;s  for  jirayi'i', 
sinifiiiL',  rfadinir,  and  sliidy  nf  llir  NVnrd  arc 
hrld  I'Vriy  iiiu'lil  in  llii'  wri'k.  'I'lic  inrllinds 
and  nicans  i'iii|iliiy<'i|  in  tlir  I'.  I'.  .Mission  iiii' 
llin-.c  ifi'iii'iiilly  cinjiloycil  liy  American  niNsinn- 
aiies  -school  work,  hook  dislrihilllnn,  cvali- 
),'cllslie  work,  /.eniiim  work.  It  liiis  hccn  llit^ 
policy  nf  the  mission  to  leave  lo  the  iialives 
Ihenis.lvcs  llic  primary  edncalion  of  iheir  cliil 
di'eii,  and  ill  coiiseipieni'C  a  lar^'c  niimlicr  of 
parochial  or  free  schools  have  lieeii  cslalilished, 
siipp.irlcd  enlhely,  sii|X!riiiteiiili'(l,  and  faiif;lit 
liy  ilieiii.  The  inisHion  resiricis  its  operations 
in  llii!  line  of  edncalion  for  the  most  part  to  the 
trainiii!^  of  teachers,  and  to  iriviiijj  iiislruclioii 
in  the  higher  liraiiches.  Most  of  Ihe  teachers 
ill  the  parochial  schools  were  taiiju'lil  in  thi'  .Mis- 
sion 'IniiniiiiT  school  <>r  Collei;e  al  As.sioiit. 
'I'liere  are  also  ucadeniie.s  and  seininaiies  for 
lK>y.s  uiid  girls  al  Alcxuudriii,  ..Mansurii,  (.'aim, 


mill  A.tHloiit,  wliere  iiiHiriU'llon  mill  trniiiit'.t;  tirn 

i;ivell  siitllcieni  lo  cniilile  liiiplls  lo  prepare  for 
school  leaching,  or  for  takiiiL'  posiiions  in  the 
Hoverniiienl  service.  In  lliese,  as  in  all  Ihe  mis- 
sion schools,  an  hour  every  day  Is  devoied  lo 
leli^rions  in-lriiclinii  In  addltinn  in  ihe  opening 
exercises  in  the  iiioniln:.'  .More  lliaii  Hlio  .Mo- 
hiimmcdaii  l>i>\s  and  irirls  are  on  the  roll  of  Ihe 
schools,  and  are  lecciviiii;  a  ('hri'<lian  cdiicii- 
lion.     The  TralnliiL'  >i'linol  m    I  nlleL'i'   al   .\s- 

sioiii  iias  a  $: Icnipsnf  .Vimiieaii  and  nalive 

pi'ol'e-.sors,  and  has  line  piemises  and  a  healthy 
ioealioii.  The  tlicoln^dial  I'lasMsaie  lanuht  ill 
Cairn,  and  are  sliadil.N  Ineiea^liiL'  in  Ihe  niim- 
lii  r-,  eliaiai  ler,  iind  aliility  as  well  as  piety  of 
the  sindeiils.  Over  tl  IKIII  pupils  were  under  ill 
sliiiclinii  In  Ihe  variniis  si  hnols  dm  iiil'   I'^sD. 

Ilavini:  i:real  failll  in  the  power  of  llie  Word 
read  In  ihe  home^  of  the  people,  Ihe  nil^sioli 
has  i;iven  a  l'ooiI  deal  of  alleiilion  to  Ihe  dislri 
liiilinli  of  iclii;ioiis  llliialiiie,  ediical  ioiial.  piiic 
llc:il.   and    conlnivernlal,   and    In  Ihis  end   hits 

npened  depols  fnr  llic  sale  of   I ks   ill  Ale\ail- 

iltla,  .Maiisnnia,  (  aim.  Taiita.  Zaira/i'.',  .\>sniiaii, 
and  l.iiMir.  and  eiiiplny-  a  liirLTc  iiiiinlier  nf  cnl 
poilenrs.  who  carry  Ihe  liook-  lo  ihe  lowiis  and 
villages.  Over  II.'i.iMiO  volmnes  are  ihiis  dis 
liiliiiled  Marly  in  Mie  Nile  valley,  nian  of 
these  liclnir  Sci  ipliiiesii|nl  oilier  lelii^inns  hnnks. 
and  all  lieinir  of  a  ii-efnl  chariicler. 

Special  allelilinii  has  lieeii  L'iven  In  the  in- 
Htrilelinn  nf  wnineli,  liecailse  ll  was  seen  thai 
lliey  Were  iLrnnialit  and  snpcisliliniis  and  np 
pressed  to  a  ilef;:ree  lint  iindeislniHl  in  civili/.ed 
cniinlrieo;  and  their  instrnclinn  and  elevalinii 
are  mil  only  needed  for  Iheinselves  an<l  their 
salvation.  Iiiil  also  lor  I  he  sake  of  I  he  men.  w  ho 
caniiol  lie  enliirhtened  and  evaligeli/.ed  wllhoiil 
the  Women. 

Oppnrliinilics  for  acipiirinjr  kiiowledi,'e  iit 
piiliiic  meetiiiL''s  are  iniii  h  fewer  in  the  cum- of 
Ihe  women  than  of  Ihe  men.  On  Ihe  Saliliath 
llieie  is  ihe  ciislom  anion!.' the  men  nf  vi-illnj; 
nlie  aiinlher,  and  Ihe  wnmen  are  c.xpeeled  lo 
slay  al  Imme  diirliiir  tin;  ilny  and  piepaielhe 
dinner  for  Ihe  cnmpaiiy;  w  Idle  il  is  nnl  eniisiii- 
ered  proper  for  a  wmnaii  lo  Lrnniil  al  liiu'hl.  even 
lo  rehtrioiis  meelimrs,  unless  accompanied  liy  ii 
male  allelidalil.  None  of  the  Women  could 
read  when  Ihe  mi-sioii  was  cslalilished,  and  at 
the  present  lime  i  ls|)ii)  not  more  than  one  in 
7lK)  can  ichiI  iinderslandini;ly.  vvhile  u  inncli 
smaller  prnpoillon  can  wiile.  I'lider  Ihesecir- 
ciimstances  Ihe  dUlriliiillnn  nf  Imoks  anions 
them  is  of  llllle  protit,  and  Iherefore  il  has  lie- 
come  necessiiry  lo  visil  Iheni  personally  in  Iheir 
homes,  anil  read  to  Ihemont  of  Ihe  Scriptures 
in  oilier  lo  irive  them  a  klinwIedL'e  of  (ind, 
themsi'lves,  and  the  way  nf  salvalion.  'I'liis  is 
the  iiecessily  for  the  larire  and  imieasiiiL''  force 
of  unmarried  Indies  in  the  Kjryptian  .Mission,  in 
addition  lo  the  w  ives  of  the  male  missionaries. 
With  the  iiilile  in  hand  Iliey  ^'o  to  the  houses  of 
the  people,  sometinies  lo  teach  them  the  art  of 
readinir,  mid  always  to  lead  to  them,  and  often 
iiccoiiipaiiyiiin  the  r<'iidiiiir  with  |iriiyer. 

Of  course  direct  evaiiiiclistic  work  has  pro- 
duced the  liest  results,  especially  where  the 
natives  thenisclvis  have  eiiriiest  ly  taken  a  part 
ill  il.  Il  has  heen  Ihe  endeavor  of  the  mission- 
aries to  enlisi  the  natives  in  Ihis  work,  wlielher 
in  the  /.eiiitna  depart iiieiil  or  in  the  wider  tield  of 
missiomiry  elTort  ainoiii;  iiieii  and  women  indis- 
criminately. This  has  lieeii  done  liv  encnurag- 
iii){  lliL-iii  to  talte  un  interest  iu  the  iiigUlly  meut- 
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ings  for  prayer  an d  flie  sttulj' of  the  Word,  at 
whicli  verv  often  the  natives  are  tlie  leaders, 
and  l)y  adopting  a  system  of  local  preachers 
something  similar  to  lliiit  ado])led  by  the 
!Metliodists.  In  many  places  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian who  can  read  intelligently  can  do  good 
work  among  his  own  people  in  giving  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation,  even  though 
he  may  never  have  been  inside  of  a  school- 
house,  ^len,  however,  who  intend  to  be  per- 
manent i)asiors  are  reipdreil  to  puss  through  a 
course  of  training  similar  to  young  men  in  the 
church  at  home,  except  that  during  their  vaca- 
tions they  are  sent  out  as  local  teachers  and 
preachers  to  sow  the  precious  seed  and  use  their 
talents  and  learning.  The  missionaries  them- 
selves make  frecpient  to\irs  through  the  valley, 
visiting  new  places  as  well  as  old  stations  and 
organized  cliuiches,  for  the  ])urpose  of  encour- 
aging the  workers,  aiding  in  solving  dilli- 
culties,  stimulating  the  i)eople,  and  leading 
them  onward  and  upward  in  the  Christian  life. 
Curiosity,  as  well  as  other  motives,  generally 
secures  for  them  large  aiulienees,  and  great 
good  is  always  accomplished  l)y  these  tours. 
No  other  means  is  more  blessed  than  this  in 
rousing  the  people  from  their  religious  imlilfer- 
ence  and  formalism,  bringing  them  to  see  their 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  leading  them  to  decliire 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  This,  with 
the  liberal  use  of  the  native  talent  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  work,  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  success  of  the  U.  P.  >Iission  in  Egypt. 
If  ever  Egypt  is  to  be  fully  brought  to  ('liiist, 
it  will  be  done  largely  by  itinerant  evangelists, 
both  foreign  and  native;  both  are  needed  to  .se- 
cure, by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  best  results  in 
the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  dissemination  of 
the  truth. 

The  chief  difliculties  with  which  the  mission- 
aries have  to  contend  in  Egypt  are:  1st.  IheUin- 
guage.  No  doubt  the  Anil)ic  language  is  difli- 
cult.  Witli  time  and  application  all  tnay  so  far 
learn  it  as  to  be  able  to  commtniicate  their 
thoughts  in  It,  b\it  it  will  generally  be  with 
some  faults  of  pronunciation  and  many  of  dic- 
tion. Few  can  become  tlueut  in  the  use  of  it. 
It  is  only  by  patient  study,  continual  practice, 
and  constant  mingling  willi  the  people  that  a 
person,  even  with  a  natmal  talent  for  lang\iages, 
will  be  able  to  acquire  the  ca.sy  and  effective 
use  of  this  langiiage.  In  not  a  few  instances  in- 
accuracy in  the  \isc  of  the  language  on  the  part 
of  the  missionary  grates  harshly  on  the  cars  of 
the  people,  and  in  the  case  of  Mohammedans 
acts  as  a  strong  liindrance  to  their  willingly  lis- 
tening to  the  gospel.  They  say  that  a  man'who 
uses  l)ad  grammar  cannot  have  a  good  religion. 
2d.  The ;farmiili)ini  of  Vie  religionn  of  the  people. 
All  have  a  religion,  but  it  is  only  a  form. 
Prayer,  repentance,  faith,  obedience,  are  all  mere 
forms.  There  is  no  lif(!,  no  reality — at  least  few 
persons  among  the  Egyptians  are  in  dead  ear- 
nest in  religion.  Religion  is  a  covering,  a 
means  of  livelihood,  an  inheritance;  and  its 
rites  are  mere  outward  ceremoines,  and  its  tech- 
nical terms  are  lifeless,  meaningless,  except  for 
outward  effect.  The  truth  preached  to  such  a 
people  is  at  first  a  mere  sound:  pleasant  it  may 
be  to  the  ear — indeed  sometimes  tliey  smack 
tlieir  lips  in  expression  of  their  admiration;  but 
they  have  no  idea  that  the  preacher  means  what 
he  says,  or  that  he  expects  the  liearer  to  accept 
and  live  in  accordance  with  gospel  precept.   At 


first  they  regard  the  gospel  as  another  religion 
like  their  own.  3(1.  The  character  of  moft  of  the 
so-called  Uhrintianit  reniding  in  Egj/jil.  l''ren(h- 
mcn,  Italians,  Greeks,  JIaltese,  Germans,  Brit- 
ish, all  bear  t lie  Christian  name;  but,  alasl  their 
lives  are  for  the  most  jiart  in  <lire(t  contrast  wiili 
the  lives  of  true  Clulstiuiis,  wliiie  tlie  chanuter 
of  the  C'opts  is  e(pially  bad.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  (he  Moslem  deridingly  replies,  "  If  these  be 
Christians,  I  want  nothing  of  Christianity ;  and 
if  these  be  not  Christians,  w  liy  do  not  jdu  eon- 
vert  them  tirstV"  4{h.  Add  to  thexe  the  cimloms 
and  )iiaiiiierii  of  tlie  Kiji/ptians,  formed  appar- 
ently ill  direct  opposition  to  the  iirineiples  and 
requirements  of  the  gospel  of  .Jesus  Christ.  Tlie 
manner  of  doing  business  among  the  various 
trades;  the  coiidiilons  of  government  service,  re- 
quiring work  on  the  Sabbath;  and  the  constant 
habit  of  lying  and  deceit  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  lender  it  dillicult  for  a  Christian  to  find 
eiiiployment  or  earn  a  livelihood,  Such  are  a 
few  of  the  many  obstacles  met  with  in  ciiiuluct- 
ing  missionary  work  in  I'^gypt,  1ml  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  (luiekening  the  converted  soul,  and  Dy 
the  grace  of  (Jod  strengthening  the  powers  of 
the  new  life,  the  true  Christian  can  overcome 
them  all;  and  the  gospel  is,  notwitlistimding 
these  obstacles,  the  jiowcr  of  God  to  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  in  Egyjit  to-day  as  heretofore. 

I'liited  Slalc'ft  of  Anifrh'B.— This  is  one 

of  the  greatest  mission  tieldsof  the  world.  Ever 
since  the  days  when  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  and  the  condition  of  the  savage  Indians 
stirred  up  the  Christians  of  the  Old  World  to 
send  missionaries,  the  history  of  Christian  elTort 
in  the  L'nited  States  has  been  one  of  continual 
and  almost  unabated  zeal  and  earnestness.  The 
work  has  gone  through  the  various  stages  of 
evangelistic  and  'ustoral  agencies  in  the  older 
and  more  sellleii  di.stricts  of  the  country,  but 
there  are  always  new  regioiii^  to  be  cared  for 
and  new  iieople  to  evangelize. 

The  urgency,  divensity,  and  magnitude  of 
the  work  of  Christian  missions  in  the  United 
Stales  can  best  be  understood  by  looking  at  tlie 
(lilferent  elements  which  coniiiose  llie  jiopulji- 
tion,  and  the  influences  which  alfcct  the  efforts 
of  the  eliurch. 

1.  M'ork  Jor  the  Native  Population. — Under 
this  head  we  can  consider  the  term  "native"  as 
including  that  part  of  the  iieojile  who  are 
native  born  or  who  have  been  located  in  the 
country  for  a  period  long  enough  to  be  natu- 
ralized: the  Indians,  the  Negroes,  as  well  as  the 
native  Americans.  The  work  for  the  Indian 
has  alread}' been  treated  of  in  a  seiiarate  arti- 
cle; the  work  for  the  Negro,  as  well  as  for 
others,  will  be  sliown  in  tlie  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  various  IIonie^AIi.ssionary  societies 
which  follows.  The  general  f  icis  in  regard  to 
this  element  of  the  population  may  be  dwelt 
upon  but  briefly. 

The  development  of  the  great  Territories  in 
the  West,  and  the  consequent  migration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  older  and  more  settled 
States,  has  caused  the  growth  of  mission  work 
and  tlie  division  of  Chiisiijin  work  into  two 
heads,  pastoral  and  evangelistic  {see  Mission- 
ary Methods).  Pastoral  work  is  carried  on  in 
the  settled  Slates;  in  the  large  cities  it  is  -om- 
liined  with  the  work  of  city  mis.sions  (ii.v.)  in 
order  that  the  poor  and  the  ricu  may  have  an 
equal  chance  to  hear  and  profit  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  gospel.     But  as  has  been  well  said, 
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man  is  kept  in  the  right  piitli  ns  much  from 
fear  of  tiie  censure  of  the  surrounding  comniu- 
nity  lis  by  the  desire  iuul  purpose;  lo  do  rii^lit 
for  right's  sjike;  and  wlien  tiie  lulvcnturous 
ones  leave;  liie  well-ordered  commiuiitics  to  go 
where  they  will  l)e  pioneers  of  civilization,  they 
too  often  forget  to  take  their  religion  with  them; 
amid  tlic  freedom  and  license  of  the  new  life 
the  ungodly  becenue  more  so,  while  the  nomi- 
nal Christian  soon  loses  even  the  name.  Then 
the  evangelistic  methods  of  the  church  must 
bo  brought  to  bear  upon  these  migratory  mul- 
titudes, and  the  parent  churches  send  out  mis- 
sionaries to  look  after  the  stray  sheep  as  well 
as  to  claim  those  who  have  belonged  to  no  fold. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  Western  Stales 
are  increasnig  in  population  may  be  shown  by 
11  few  'iislances  froi't  the  figures  of  the  census 
of  iMOi).  Tlie  percenlage  of  increase  in  the 
l^opulution  of  the  \orth  Atlantic  States  for  the 
deca(hi  ISoiOOO  was  19.9");  for  tlie  Northern 
Central  Slates,  among  which  are  Michigan,  the 
Dakolas,  Kimsas,  ami  Nebraska,  the  pert^entage 
of  increase  was  38. 78;  and  of  the  AVestern  States, 
71.27.  The  greatest  percentage  of  increase  was 
in  the  Slates  of  North  Dakota  (:i85.0,')),  South 
Dakota  (384.60),  Montana  (337.49),  and  Wash- 
ington (305.13).  The  growth  of  the  latter  is 
phenomemil,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  during  the 
last  live  years  that  the  increase  has  taken  place. 
How  great  a  proportion  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  migration,  and  how  much  is  properly  referred 
to  the  arrival  of  emigiauts  from  other  coun- 
tries, cannot  be  determined  without  more  data 
than  have  yet  been  furnished  by  the  Census 
Biueau:  but  the  lessening  rate  of  increase  in 
many  of  the  older  States,  su(;h  as  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Idaho,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  is  disfinetly 
traced  to  the  migration  of  th(i  people.  Hence 
n  great  proportion  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  the  Western  Territories  and  States 
is  made  up  of  those  who  have  severed  family, 
social,  and  religious  ties  by  moving  into  the 
new  districts.  Alust  these  ties  be  left  with  no 
new  objects  around  which  to  cling,  until  they 
shrivel  up  .and  respond  but  slowly  to  any  stim- 
ulus? Or  shall  the  church  keep  pace  wi.li  the 
world  and  supply  new  chiu'cli  ties  as  sctoii  as 
the  old  ones  are  .severed  ;  new  places  of  wor- 
ship, ere  the  habit  of  church-going  ceases  to 
exist;  new  inlhn'nces  for  good  before  the  care- 
less or  scared  conscience  fails  to  respond  ? 
These  questions  indicate  the  nature  of  home  mis- 
sion work  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  what  might 
be  called  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  church's 
care — h(tr  own  wandering  sons  and  daughters. 
3.  Work  for  Ihe  Immif/rinitx. — Attracted  by 
the  visions  of  liberty,  wealth,  freedom;  driven 
out  from  their  home-lands  by  povertv,  in- 
crease of  poimlation,  tyranny,  and  misrule; 
aided  by  cheapness  of  travel  ami  the  short  lime 
reipiired  for  the  journey,  the  emigrants  of 
European  countries  iiave  poured  in  upon  the 
United  States  in  a  steady  stream.  Accordingto 
the  tenth  census  (18801  the  total  foringn-born  pop- 
ulation nuinbere(U),((79,943.  In  "  OiurCountry" 
Dr.  Strong  states  that  at  a  rate  of  emigration 
which  the  history  of  the  past  would  give  as  a 
basis  for  tlu;  future,  the  total  fo;<'ii;n  popula- 
tion in  1900  will  be  43,000,000.  This  intlu.v  of 
foreigners  is  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous 
element  which  threatens  the  civil  and  religious 
life  of  the  country.  The  time  is  past  when  the 
iimnigrnnt  was  hailed  with  joy.  There  is  now 
no  great  urgency  for  his  labor.    His  morals. 


his  socialistic,  anarchistic  tendencies,  his  con- 
ception of  liberty  as  license,  his  inability  to 
appreciate  the  honor  and  responsibility  winch 
go  with  the  right  of  franchise, — all  these 
make  the  average  Kuropean  emigrant  one  of 
the  most  objectionable  of  strangers.  The  re- 
sults of  this  innnigration  are  seen  distinctly 
upon  the  statistics  of  crime,  and  these  foreign- 
ers compose  a  formidable  element  to  be  looked 
out  for  and  opposed  by  the  church.  .Many  of 
these  inuuigranis  come  from  (,'hristian  com- 
munities, but  they  arc  intluenced  in  the  same 
waj'  as  the  native  American  is  when  hechange.s 
his  home;  but  liv  far  the  greater  number  be- 
long to  the  bilge-water  of  the  various  ships  of 
state  in  the  old  countries.  Here  is  a  herculeau 
task  thrown  ujion  the  state  and  the  church. 
The  state  is  devising  means  to  cscajie  the  eon- 
liict  which  is  innnincnt  by  stopjiing  the  in- 
roads; but  with  strange  lack  cf  the  sense  of 
jn'oportion,  the  immigration  of  the  few  thou- 
sand Chinese  has  been  i)rohibited,  while  during 
the  year  ending  .June  30tli,  1890,  of  the  total 
of  455,303  immigrants,  443,235  came  from 
Europe.  The  (church  has  the  greater  task,  for 
many  of  these  immigrants  come  from  countries 
where  they  have  had  little  religious  instruc- 
tion; and  in  addition  to  the  dirticulties  which 
ari.se  from  the  initure  of  the  case, — the  known 
character  of  the  people,  the  isolation  of  their 
life, — there  are  added  other  factors  whicli  com- 
))licate  still  further  the  problem.  These  are, 
as  ably  .set  forth  in  "Our  Country,"  Roman- 
ism, intemperance,  Jlormonism,  wealth,  and 
the  collection  of  people  into  cities.  Mormon- 
ism  has  offlcially  abolished  polygamy,  but  it  is 
still  the  foe  to  all  that  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  individual  and  the  slate;  of  the  papacy 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak;  intemperance  is 
so  well  recognized  as  an  enemy  to  the  church 
and  the  commonwealth  tli.-il  it  needs  no  words 
of  description;  cit}'  life  and  its  dangers  are  seen 
on  all  sides;  and  the  influence  of  the  chase 
after,  or  the  possession  of,  wealth  is  kecnlvfelt 
by  all. 

This,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  con  liiion  of 
affairs  which  nnikes  the  held  (jf  the  Homo 
3Iissionary  societies  one  of  paramount  im- 
portance by  reason  of  the  enorincnis  extent  of 
territory,  the  number  of  the  people,  the  inter- 
ests at  stake,  and  the  convicilion  that  the  future 
of  this  nation,  the  gr<>atesi  e.\ami)le  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  will  depend  upon 
the  success  with  which  the  church  fullils  the 
obligations  thus  imposed  upon  her. 

Home  missions  is  the  name  given  to  the  work 
of  the  church  for  Ihose  in  her  own  countrj', 
whether  it  be  among  freedmen,  innnigranls,  or 
frontier  settlers;  and  e\ery  denomination  is 
actively  engaged  in  this  wcu'k,  whether  it  is 
nnule  a  separate  de))artmcnt  or  not,  anil  it  may 
or  may  not  be  cla.s.sified  and  reported  separately 
from  the  general  work  of  the  church.  The 
ways  are  nniny  but  the  end  is  the  same,  and 
the  means  adopted  substantially  agree.  Some 
of  tin;  denomiinitions  have  a  IJoard  of  Home 
Missions,  just  as  they  havi'  a  Board  of  Foreign 
^Missions,  where  the  v.ork  is  put  under  the 
charge  of  a  special  set  of  olllcials  chosen  by  the 
church  to  administer  this  important  part  of  the 
work.  Thus  there  is  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Missiomvry  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  (North),  ami  the  Hoard  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  there 
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are  special  Boards  of  Church  Election  and  of 
Education.  8onie  churches  organize  special  de- 
liartnients,  etc.,  of  Home  Missions  under  sep- 
arate Ijoards  or  connuittees;  llius  tlie  Frecdmea 
are  under  the  care  of  a  special  Board  in  the 
Prcsliyteiian  Church.  In  some  cases  the  worli 
for  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  is  under  the  care 
of  the  Foreign  Board;  in  others  it  is  part  of 
tlie  Domestic  Missions.  Sometimes,  in  addi- 
tion to  or  in  i)lac(;  of  tlie  geiu'rid  societj', 
there  are  local  or  Statu  societies  which  carry 
on  indepenileni  work.  Individual  chinches 
support  their  missionaries,  women's  societies 
or  bands  support  schools  and  teachers.  Thus 
the  total  work  which  is  done  it  is  hard  to 
trace  or  to  taljulate,  from  the  fact  that  the 
dividing  line  hetween  home  ndssiousand  jiarent- 
church  work  is  so  often  vague,  impalpable,  and 
constantly  shifting. 

It  has  Ijeen  impossible  to  give  space  for  a  full 
statement  of  each  of  the  different  organizations. 
Tile  sindlarily.  too,  of  their  history  and  work 
is  so  great  that  It  liMS  been  deemeil  most  satis- 
factory to  give  a  sliglit  sketch  of  a  few  only, 
and  those  the  older  and  larger  .societies. 

AMiiitic.\N  Baptist  HoMti  Mission  So- 
cii;ty,  the. — The  Baptist  churches  in  some  of 
the  Northern  and  two  or  three  of  the  Southern 
States  liad  formed  associations  or  societies 
about  the  commeiiceinent  of  the  present  century, 
for  aiding  feeble  churches  on  the  frontiers,  and 
for  carrying  tlie  gosjiel  to  the  pioneer  settlers, 
who  occupied  tlie  States  and  Territories  be- 
tween the  AUeghaniesandlhe  .Missi.s.siiii)i  River. 
Prominent  among  these  were:  the  Massachu- 
setts Domestic  .Missionary  Societj',  founded  in 
180i,  which  occupied  after  a  time  .Maine,  Lower 
Canada,  Western  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  luid  Missouri.  The  Lake  Bap- 
tist ^lissionary  Society,  founded  in  1807,  after- 
wards the  Hamilton  ^Missionary  Society,  and 
eventually  in  1825,  with  other  societies,  form- 
ing the  Baptist  Missicmary  Convention  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Tliis  organization  sus- 
tained missionaries  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Michigan,  Canada,  and  Wisconsin. 
The  Triennial  Convention  o'  the  Baptists  in 
the  United  States  for  Foreign  .Missions  in 
1817  altered  its  constitution  so  as  to  include 
Home  Missions  ;  but  the  low  state  of  the 
treasury,  the  demands  of  Foreign  ^lissions  for 
immediate  help,  and  other  cases,  led  to  the 
reliiKpiishment  of  this  work  by  tlie  Triennial 
Cnnvention  to  other  organizations.  Between 
1820  and  1836  eighteen  State  C'oiiventions  were 
in  e.\istence.  all  of  tliein  inoie  or  less  active  in 
Home  Mission  work,  either  within  their  own 
bounds,  or  "  in  the  regions  beyond."  The  time 
was  favorable  for  a  combined  national  move- 
ment. At  this  lime  there  were  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories  about  5,833  Baptist  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  385,000,  distributed  as 
follows:  New  England,  about  05,000;  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  about 
75,000;  the  Southern  States,  about  313,000; 
and  the  Western  States,  perhaps  33,000. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  denomination 
■when  two  men.  Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  of  Rock 
Spring,  Illinois,  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Going,  of 
Worcester, Mass.,  undertook  the  work  of  found- 
ing the  American  Baptist  Home  Mi.ssiou  Society. 
The  convention  for  this  purpose  met  in  the 
Mulberry  Street  Baptist  Church,  in  New  York 
City,  Ajiril  37,  38,  1883,  adopti'd  a  constitution, 
and  elected  officers,  and  an  executive  commit- 


tee of  live  clergymen  and  five  laymen.  The 
former,  John  M.  Peck,  became  its  exploring 
missionary  for  the  West.  The  held  before  the 
Society  \vas  vast.  The  Society  was  new,  and, 
owing  to  the  jioverty  of  many  of  the  chinches 
the  responses  to  the  appeals  for  funds  were  not 
so  large  or  prompt  as  they  were  expected  to  be. 
There  was  also  a  dilUculty  in  obtaining  the  best 
men  for  missionaries,  but  in  1837  the  Society 
was  in  a  sound  condition.  Its  receipts  liad 
risen  to  $13,438  per  annum;  the  inniiber  of 
missionaries  was  105.  They  had  organized 
30  iK'W  churches  and  had  supplied  337  climches 
and  stations.  At  Ihst. their  work  was  wholly 
east  f  the  Mississijipi  River,  but  as  the  great 
llooii  of  iminigration  commenced  in  188!),  the 
Society's  tield  extended  westward  to  the  I'acilic 
coast,  including  the  fast  gro\viiig  Territories, 
California  and  the  Pacific  Status,  and  Texas. 
The  g(/ld  discoveries  in  California  \vere  causing 
all  immense  Innne  emigration  across  the  conti- 
nent; railroads  were  extending  in  all  directions 
with  great  rapidity;  the  .Mormon  delusion  liad 
gatheri!',!  a  host  of  adherents  ;  there  were  con- 
flicts with  the  Indians  at  many  points;  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  constantly  increased  in  volume, 
and  involved  the  disruption  of  churches  and  be- 
nevolent .societies,  and  threatened  the  dis,solntioii 
of  the  Union;  the  disastrous  linaucial  panic  of 
1857  crippled  tlie  resources  of  all  business-men, 
and  the  civil  war  of  18(51-5  brought  about 
what  seemed  the  culmination  of  woes.  The 
growth  of  the  Society  was  not  rapid.  The 
average  of  the  twenty-two  years  (1840-1863)  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Hill's  service  was  only  about 
$31,000;  but  during  them  a  large  force  of  niis- 
.sioiiaries,  had  been  kejit  iu  the  held, 830 churches 
had  been  organized — almost  40  aj'ear — an  aver- 
age of  450  churches  had  been  supplieil,  and 
about  950  baptisms  per  year  administered.  In 
1846,  missionary  work  among  the  Germans  had 
been  commenced,  and  subsetpiently  enlarged. 
Aid  to  the  French  Mi.ssiou  at  Grande  Ligne, 
Canada,  had  been  given  from  1849,  and  in  1848 
thetirst  missions  among  the  Scandinavians  of  the 
Northwest  had  been  commenced.  Missionary 
work  in  the  Spanish  language  commenced  in 
New  ^Mexico  in  1849,  and  preparation  was  made 
for  labor  among  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco 
iu  18.53  and  the  following  years.  But  amid 
financial  disasters,  war,  and  the  languid  inter- 
est of  the  people  iu  Home  Missions  from  1853- 
03,  the  treasury  of  the  Society  was  seriously 
crippled,  and  not  only  were  new  enterprises 
aliandoncd,  but  many  of  the  old  ones  were 
given  up.  In  1801-63  the  recei|)ts  of  the  society 
had  fallen  to  $81,144.38,  and  the  numljer  of 
missionaries  to  84. 

It  was  a  critical  time.  The  war  was  in  full 
progress;  the  expansion  of  the  currency  by 
the  great  national  loans  had  made  money 
plenty,  and  the  country  was  ripe  for  greater 
enterprises  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted. 
The  emancipation  proclamation  of  ■lanuary, 
1803,  threw  a  new  buiden  upon  Christian  men 
and  women  of  the  North.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  new  States  and  Territories  necessitated 
help  to  the  new  and  feeble  churches  of  the 
frontiers,  not  only  in  the  support  of  mission- 
aries but  in  aid'  in  erecting  houses  of  \vorship. 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  the  Canadian  French 
in  New  England,  and  the  Indian  trities,  were 
looking  to  them  for  instruction  and  religious 
care.  In  the  distance,  other  missionary  work, 
among  the  Chinese  ou  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
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Jloxicans,  just  throwinj^  off  tlio  impi'iiiil  3-<)kc 
of  .Miixiniiliiin,  iiiul  rising  to  ihu  dignity  of  ii 
fii'o  iiiul  genuine  republiciinisui,  were  stretcli- 
ing  forth  tlieir  Imnds  for  lielp.  All  these  ciills 
were  coining  to  the  eiir.s  c)f  ihe  managers  of  a 
soiiely  wliose  receipts  liad  never  averaged  over 
!?4(t,(lO0,  and  were  now  but  little  over'^O.OOO. 
li\u  Dr.  Backus  tlie  uuw  secretary  was  e(iual  lo 
the  tinenrencv.  In  that  twelve  years  he  raised 
the  annual  recei|)t8  from  831,000  to  .$'J:il,00(); 
the  luimber  of  missionaries  from  84  to  435;  the 
anniiMl  number  of  churches  organized  from  30 
to  Hi(!;  the  ba]>tisms  from  473  lo  T,'iM>,  and  the 
churches  sujiplied  each  year  from  21^)  to  500. 

While  the  war  was  yet  raging,  the  Society 
sent  missionaries  to  galher  the  members  of  Ihe 
colored  Baptist  churches  in  the  South,  lo  in- 
struct, comfort,  and  strengthen  them,  and  to 
liring  the  unconverted  lo  Ihe  Irulh.*  Then 
came  tlic  necessily  of  a  native  miuistiy.  The 
Society  pledged  itself,  in  May,  1800,  toconlinue 
its  work  among  freedmen,  and  declaied  itself 
especially  in  favor  of  eslablished  instilullons. 
Under  these  instructions,  grounds  and  build- 
ings for  training-schools  were  procured  in 
"VVasliinglon,  I).  (;.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
good  accommodations  for  a  higli  school  at  New 
Orleans,  and  schools  were  opened  in  a  niuu- 
ber  of  cities,  and  soon  the  whole  training  of 
colored  Baptist  preachers  and  teachers  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  American  Baplisi  Home 
^Mission  Society.  $350,000  were  secured  for 
this  work  In  the  live  3'ears  1869-74  ;  and  a  plan 
was  formed  for  raising  lj!50(),000  for  the  jier- 
manent  endowment  of  these  schools  and  insli- 
tutions.  The  statistics  as  given  in  1889  show 
that  lh(!  Society  have  13  incorporate  instilulions, 
including  an  Indian  university,  now  at  Musko- 
gee, Ind.  'I'erritory;  7  unincorporated  institu- 
tions, of  which  two  are  in  the  Indian  territoiy, 
and  one  at  Monterey,  j\Ie.\ico.  In  these  there 
are  137  tciuhers  and  3,741  studei  ..-i  enrolled. 
The  Society  has  also  15  .schools,  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  for  llie  colored  people.  These 
have  i31  teachers,  3,100  scholars,  'i'lie  c.xpen- 
<litures  of  the  society  for  educational  and  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  colored  people  in 
twenty-tive  years  was  over  two  million  dollars. 

But  the  Board  found  themselves  confronted 
by  a  Tiew  difficulty,  growing  out  of  Ihe  rapid 
development  of  new  churches  in  the  West,  and 
their  need  of  help  in  building  houses  of  wor- 
ship. Hev.  E.  E.  L.  Taylor  was  ajipoiiilcd  in 
1800  lo  undertake  to  raise  a  permanent  fund  of 
!?500,000  for  this  pin-po.se,  as  a  .secretary  for 
the  t'hurch  Edifice  Deiiartnunt.  1I(!  labored 
ze.'dously  and  successfully  till  his  death  in 
1874,  raising  nearlv  $300,000  Present  amount 
of  Loan  Fund,  1889,  $119,720;  Church  Editice 
Benevolent  Investment  Fund,  $88,000.  Total 
amounl  (laid  lo  churches  since  1806,  $290,000. 

In  1870  the  Board  took  up  a  mission  enter- 
prise iii.iugurated  in  Mexico,  in  1864,  by  liev. 
JanicH  Ilickey  and  Hev.  T.  M.  Westru)).  At 
thai  time,  there  were  7  Baptist  churches  in  that 
State,  with  about  130  members;  there  were  4 
ordained  ministers,  three  of  them  native  Mexi- 
cans, lu  1889  there  were  44  stations,  25  mis- 
sionaries, 533  members  of  the  churches;  20 
schools,  479  pupils.  The  fields  occupied  are 
in  the  State  and  City  of  Mexico,  where  there 
has  been  recently  erected  a  substantial  and 
extensive  building  in  which  are  a  chapel,  the 
ollh.'es  neces-sary  for  the  work,  a  dwelling  for 
the  siiperiuiemlent,   a  printing  establishment 


and  depository.  Tluire  are  a  church  and  offices 
at  Monterey,  for  Ihe  numerous  stations  in 
Nueva  Leon  and  Tamaulipas,  and  a  new  in- 
terest ill  the  City  of  Leon,  iiikI  another  at  San 
Luis  I'otosi.  Till!  annual  expenditure  was  in 
1K89  about  $11,000. 

The  transfer  of  the  missions  to  the  Indians, 
previously  belonging  to  the  Missionary  Union, 
lothcllonie  .Alission  Society,  was  made  in  1865. 

The  mission  to  our  foreign  iiopiilation  dis- 
tiuclively  began  in  1816,  with  the  calling  of  a 
young  Uerinan  iniiiister  to  labor  among  the 
Germans  of  New  York,  and  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  were  promoted  in  1856  and  1S58  by  the 
active  labors  of  I'rof.  A.  Uau.^clienlmsch, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  services  as  I'lofissor of 
Theology  in  the  Uochestcr  Theological  Semi- 
nary, was  appointed  by  the  lioaid  in  1863,1866, 
and  1871,  load  as  a  missionary  superintendent 
in  the  German  work. 

The  mi.ssions  among  the  Scandinavians  began 
in  1853,  with  the  Swedes  in  Illinois,  but  were 
successfully  continued  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Erdgrcn, 
for  the  Swedes,  from  1858  to  1806;  by  Hans 
Valder  for  the  Norwegians  in  Illinois,  in  l^i48-il; 
and  among  tlie  Danes,  from  1856  lo  1886,  in 
"Wisconsin,  by  liev.  Lewis  .largciisen  and  Kiv. 
P.  II.  l)au.  The  whole  Scaiulinavian  inission- 
arv  movement  was  organized  and  unified  in 
1860-69.  In  1871  Prof.  Kdgreii  was  made  pro- 
fessor in  the  Scandinavian  Department  in  iIk; 
Chicago  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  In  1889 
the  Germans  represented  in  Ihe  Society  num- 
bered about  14,000  members,  the  Swedes  about 
10,500,  and  the  Danes  and  Morwcgians  4,000. 

The  missions  among  the  Canadian  French  in 
till!  United  Stales  were  commenced  in  1869  in 
N(^w  England  and  New  York  by  Uev.  N.  C^yr. 
Their  success  has  been  great;  but  desiring  to 
make  Iheircoiiverts  good  and  [latiiollc  Ameriaiu 
Chrislians,  the  missionaries,  as  in  their  Scandi- 
navian and  Bohemian  work,  have  not  organized 
distinct  French  churches,  but  have  encouraged 
them  lo   unite  with    the  American    churches. 

The  mission  lo  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  Ihough  beginning  as  early  as  1854  with 
the  Soutliern  Baptist  Convention,  first  took  an 
organized  form  in  1870,  and  was  continued  with 
good  prospectsof  success  for  several  years;  siib- 
seipienlly  it  was  carried  on  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Southern  Home  Mission  Board,  and 
the  cordial  aid  of  the  Bai)tist  churches  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Portland,  Oregon.  It  is  now  in 
a  tlourishing  condition,  having  13  stations,  and 
is  marked  by  very  zealous  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  missionaries  and  Ihe  Chinese  converts. 

In  1879  Dr  H.  L.  Morehouse  was  elected  sec- 
retary, and  since  then  every  department  of  the 
work  has  been  (piickeucd  into  new  life,  and 
nev.'  ones  have  been  added. 

Work  was  begun  in  Arizona  in  1880  :  re- 
sumed in  New  Mexico  and  Mexico  in  1881  ; 
begun  in  Utah,  Montana,  and  Idaho  in  1«81  ;  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  in  1883;  in  Alaska  in  1886  ; 
cooperation  with  the  "Western  States  conven- 
tions since  1879-82  ;  with  colored  Bajitist  con- 
ventions in  the  Southern  Slates,  in  part  since 
1884,  generally  in  1888.  In  the  Educational 
Deparlinent  the  co-operation  with  the  "Women's 
Home  .Mission  Societies  had  become  most  thor- 
ough and  complete. 

The  mission  work  among  foreign  popula- 
tions has  been  greatly  extended  and  enlarged, 
and  work  among  the  Bohemians,  Poles,  Hun- 
garians, and  liussian  Jews  has  been  commenced. 
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BoAUD  OF  Home  JIissions  of  tiik  Preshy 

TEIIIAN    ClirUCH    IN    THE    UNITED    StATEM    Oi' 

A.MEUICA.  lli'ii(l(iimrtt'vs,  515  Fifth  Aveniii', 
New  York  C'ily. — Tliu  liistory  of  lliis  IJoiird  is 
almost  idc'iiliciti  willi  the  history  of  liii'  I'resby- 
teriiiii  Churcii  of  Ainericii,  for  at  the  siiiiie  tiiiif 
that  si'iittcrt'd  congrcgtit ions  were  formed  in  tlie 
colonies  during  tlut  last  deeade  of  tlie  seven- 
teenth eeiilury,  the  ministers  were  aetuated 
with  a  desire  to  follow  the  adventurous  spirits 
who  left  the  settled  ])orti()HS  and  soiiglit  homes 
in  the  surrounding  wilderness.  About  the 
time  of  thi^  founding  of  the  first  I'resli^-liry 
(17(10-1705),  the  ministers  (tf  the  early  ehurch 
followed  the  eolonists  wlieriver  they  went,  and 
the  gospel  was  preaehed  along  the  Atlantie 
eoast,  lip  to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
beyond,  not  only  to  English  but  to  all  settlers, 
of  whatever  tongue  or  faith.  Missions  to  the 
Negroes  and  the  Indians  were  established. 
David  and  John  Brainerd  to  the  Indians  in 
New  Jersey  and  Peniisylviinia;  Occum  to  the 
tribes  on  Long  Island  and  to  tlie  Oneidas, 
^Mohawks,  Seneeas,  Cayiigas,  and  other 
Iro(piois;  Gideon  Blaekburn  to  the  t'herokees, 
Choctaws,  Sanduskies,  and  others, — are  all  ex- 
amples of  the  zealous  men  who  were  thus  early 
carrying  on  the  work  of  ho.ne  missions  under 
the  Vresbyteriim  Chureh.  Educ'iition  was  also 
needed,  and  the  tirst  presbytery  and  synod 
founded  colleges  and  schools,  notably  Princeton 
College.  Records  of  the  synod  show  that  con- 
tinual demands  were  made  tipon  it  for  means  to 
support  missionaries  and  to  oix'u  niis.sions  in 
destitute  pliices.  These  "supplication.s  "  were 
met  by  the  i)roceeds  of  collections  which  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  up  in  the  churches.  Au 
interesting  item  is  the  fact  that  the  first  re- 
corded grant  of  nussiouary  money  wa.s  made  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Ycrk 
City.  The  synods  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
were  sent  to  for  additional  mesms  when  the 
American  church  felt  unable  to  meet  all  the 
demands  in  the  rapidly  growing  country. 

At  tli(.'  tirst  meeling'of  the  tieneral  Assembly 
which  was  organized  in  1780,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  forth  missionaries  to  the  frontiers  to 
orgaid/.e  churches  and  attend  in  genenil  to  the 
religious  and  educational  needs  of  the  people. 
To  meet  the  expenses  to  be  incurred,  the  jires- 
byteries  were  en.joined  to  take  up  collections. 
BiH)ks  and  Bibles  were  bought  or  donated,  and 
were  distributed  by  these  missionaries. 

In  180"i  the  work  had  grown  to  such  dimen- 
sions that  the  first  regularly  constituted  Board 
was  formed  under  the  mime  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Mission.s.  Nominations  of  mis- 
sionaries weremiide  by  it  and  i>resenteil  to  the 
General  Asseml)ly  for  confirmation.  During 
the  years  of  revival  which  marked  the  begin- 
uing' of  the  present  century  great  success  at- 
teniled  the  labors  of  its  missionaries. 

After  the  War  of  1H13  the  Committee  felt  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  increiised  needs  and  op- 
portunities of  the  work,  and  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1816  organized  a  larger  and  mnri' 
comi)rehensive  body  to  take  u])  the  work,  called 
"The  Board  of  Missions."  Its  power  was 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  conduct  the  missions  and 
dei'ide  all  ([uestions  as  to  the  appointment  of 
missionaries  and  the  jiayment  of  .salaries,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  approval  of  the  Assembly; 
it  was  further  empowered  to  orgaidze  branch 
societies,  and  the  church  wa.s  urged  to  co- 
operutu  in  such  orgauizatious. 


Under  the  increased  facilities  which  this 
Board  presented  the  work  grew  rapidly.  In 
the  mean  time  the  colleges  of  Hamilton  and 
Auburn  had  already  been  established  to  sup])ly 
the  demand  for  an  educated  ministry.  Central 
and  Western  New  York  were  rapidly  growing 
in  population  and  importance  in  conse<iuciice 
of  the  opening  of  the  lOrie  Canal,  and  the 
ti<le  of  emigration  set  in  with  a  strong  I'urrent 
toward  the  Central  and  Wcslirn  States.  Other 
churches  besides  the  I'resbyterian  Church  had 
felt  the  nee<l  of  evangelizing  these  masses  thus 
cut  loose  from  home  ties  and  restraining  inllu- 
ences,  and  in  1820  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Association  was  formed.  In  its  director- 
ship were  many  Presbyterians,  and  Presbyterian 
churches  contributed  to  its  sujiport  and  bene- 
fited by  its  aid. 

When  the  division  took  place  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  18;!i(,  the  Board  of  Missions 
remained  in  connection  with  the  old-school 
branch,  and  in  18r)7  underwent  fi  change  in 
name,  being  called  "The  Trustees  of  the  IJoard 
of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  in  the  U.  S.  A."; 
tliL'  new-school  threw  in  its  alle.iriance  for  a 
time  with  the  A.  II.  M.  H.  di.v.),  init  gradually 
separated  from  it.  The  first  step  in  (li'iiarture 
was  the  organization  in  185.'")  of  a  Church  Ex- 
tension Committee,  which  carefully  disclaimeil 
all  intention  of  interfering  with  the  work  or 
supiuirt  of  the  A.  II.  ^I.  S.;  but  the  dilVerences 
grew,  until  finally  in  1801  the  iiew-s(  liool  Pres- 
byterian Church  withdrew  entirely  from  the 
A.  11.  M.  S.,  oi.iranized  a  Presbyterian  Commit- 
tee of  Home  Missions,  which"  superseded  the 
(.'hurch  Extension  Committee  and  which  con- 
ducted the  bome-mission  woik  of  that  branch 
of  the  church,  until  finally  in  1870  the  glorious 
reunion  of  the  two  assemblies  took  idacc,  and 
the  two  bodies,  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Home  Jlissions  and  the  Board  of  Domestic 
^Mission,  were  merged  into  the  Boaid  whose 
title  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  At 
the  time  of  reunion  the  new-school  committee 
had  the  names  of  580  missionaries  on  its  roll, 
and  the  old-school  Boiird  Olil.  The  new  Board 
was  incor])orated  in  New  York  in  1872. 

Orgainzalion. — The  members  of  the  Board 
are  tippointed  by  the  (Jeneial  Assembly,  ami 
number  7  niiinslers  and  8  laymen:  oiie'of  the 
ministers  is  the  i)resid<'nt  of  the  Board.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  two  corresiionding  secretaries, 
a  treasurer,  and  a  recording  .secretary.  The 
Board  reports  aiinuallv  to  the  General  Assembly, 
to  which  it  is  lesponsiblc  for  its  actions,  ihou.irh 
it  has  absolute  jurisdiction  in  the  interim  be- 
tween the  meetings  of  the  (ieneral  Assembly, 
but  appeal  can  be  bad  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Its  ailministrative  ofiicesareat  .")3  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  together  with  the  other  ollices 
of  the  various  Boards. 

'JVit'  Work  of  the  Boord  is  in  general  the 
establishment  of  churches  where  there  arc 
none,  whether  this  object  be  attained  directly, 
or  by  the  gradual  process  of  first  establisiiing  a 
Siinday-.school  or  street  services.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  Board  has  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  ('hurches  in  the  cities.  This 
ste|)  was  taken  in  view  of  the  fact  that  about 
one  fourth  of  the  entire  jiopulation  is  found  in 
cities  of  not  less  than  eight  thou.sand  people 
each,  iind  the  local  churches  or  societies  were 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  do- 
niimd.    During  the  year  1890  there  were  1,701 
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inissioimiies    eniployeil,    dislributi'd    ovcv    48 

Amoiiif  llu;  Muxiciitis,  llic  MoriiKHis,  I  he 
Soiilhcrn  wliitcs,  twiclicis  Imvt;  bi'di  cmplDycd 
to  sliiit  1111(1  coiuluct,  schools  w  liicli  iirc  nuclei 
from  wiiicli,  in  liinc.clnirclics  niiiy  be  oifiiini/cil. 
Anioni;  the  two  niillions  of  illitenile  whites  in 
the  South  the  work  has  been  most  hopeful. 
'I'lie  White  Hull  Seniiimiy  at  Concord,  N.  C, 
the  boaiilin,i;-scho()l  for  n'ii'lsat  Asheville,  X.  ('., 
and  other  insliliilions  of  hiijher  education  are 
nieetinu'  the  iirncnt  demand  of  the  South  for 
(•(liicatioii.  In  IHS!)  all  the  missions  amonir  the 
Indians  where  instruction  is  given  in  the  Kujj;- 
lish  liintiuaire  were  liuned  over  to  the  cai'(^  of 
the  lloiiic  Slission  Hoard.  The  follow  inii' tribes 
of  Indians  are  now  under  (he  care  of  this  IJoard: 
the  NelirasUa  Omahus,  the  Sacs,  the  Foxes, 
and  th(,'  Chippewas.  Among  thesu  Indians 
there  are  Kit  teachers. 

Amom;-  the  .Mormons  there  are  itO  teachers 
in  37  sejiools  with  \i,'.t'A  scholars.  'I'lii'  Mexi- 
cans are  reached  by  OT  teachers,  !i'J  schools,  and 
l.tiwT  scholars,  'riiis  school  work  is  nnder  the 
iliarire  of  the  Woman's  Hxecutive  Cominiltee. 

iii.si  i.rs. — 'I'he  i;i(>wth  of  the  eliurch  lias 
in  the  main  been  steadv.  From  1T7  ministers 
in  18T!)  tlieie  ari'  now,  in  18!)1),  (5,  l.J8  ministers, 
(),'^!lf  churi'hes.  with  a  membership  of  TT.^iKW. 
'l"he  di.-ect  work  of  the  Hoard  has  ji'rown  from 
a  total  force-  of  1, .")(!(}  ndssionaries  and  teachers 
in  188.V0  to  a  total  of  a,Ut)t  in  1S80-9I),  and 
the  funds  ex|iendeil  from  ^(itiO.OOO,  in  round 
numbers  to  |iK)(),(IOO.  The  niaijiiitudt'  of  the 
work  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  lollowing 
general  summary  for  the  year  1890: 

Numtit'i-  i»f  iiiissjonarjes -  J. 701 

*■  luissioiiary  tcaetiers .'1(JH 

AilditidMs  on  professioti  nf  faitli 9.TII.') 

■■    oertillL-ale r.OHl 

Total  iiuMiilicrsliip  100.7^8 

"    ill  I'OTiKn'Katious l.^LSiiU 

Aihilt  liiipiisnis :i.H44 

InCant  liaplisius IJ.OSI 

Siiiiiluv-.si'-'liools  oi'ftiinizml .578 

Nunil)i'r  of  Sanilay-seliools 2,.'jl6 

MeinlHTsliip  of  Saiiday-suliools 100,111 

C'liaroli  etlillces  (valae  of  siiiiie,  $4,6,57,0J7) 1,751 

built  iliiriiiK  the  year  (eost  of 

same,  $:l!l7.ti8tl 151 

"  "         ri'paireil  and  enlarged,  (cost  of 

sanu",  Sfw.KH) 3il 

C'liiiivli  ilflits  cancelled $101,8:38 

t'luirelies  self  sastainint;  this  year  30 

in'^aai/.ed 200 

Number  of  parsoimBes  (value  $1  Hi, 084) 264 

Do.MKSTic  Missions,  Puotkst.wt  Episcopai. 
C'lliucii.  Ilead(pmrtersai-2i5  Hible  House,  Astor 
Pliu'u,  New  York  City.— I'revious  to  tlie  year 
1820  some  elTorts  had  been  made,  notably  by'  the 
diocese  of  Pennsylvaida,  to  establish  outposts  of 
the  church  beyond  the  Allegliaiiies.  In  they(!ar 
luentiouud  ix  project  was  formed  to  establish  a 
general  society  to  be  known  as  "The  Domestic, 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episeopid  C'hiirch  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." In  the  followingyeiirthisprojecttookforni 
and  a  Hoard  of  Directors  was  appointed.  The 
beginnings  were  small,  but  such  work  as  was 
undertaken  was  altoge  her  in  the  home  Held  up 
to  the  year  1829,  wiie.i  the  first  missionaries 
were  appointed  for  Greec(^  and  with  that  excep- 
tion so  continued  until  1834  and  1885,  when  ap- 
pointments of  missionaries  were  made  for  Africa 
and  China.  Under  this  first  organization  of  the 
Society,  member.sliip  wiis  secured  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  amount,  or  life-membership 
and  patronage  by  the  payment  at  one  time  of 
respectively  larger  sums.     For  this  period  the 


Society  was  practically  a  voluntary  associiitioii 
within  the  <hurcli. 

At  the  time  of  the  (Jcneral  Convention  of 
18;fr),  which  was  held  in  Christ  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, there  was  a  vciy  strong  feeling  that 
the  tiiKh'rlying  inincipU'  of  the  Society  was 
wrong,  and  upon  llie  20lh  day  of  August  of 
that  year  a  special  coinmiltee,  which  had  been 
appointed  two  days  earlier,  brought  in  a  report 
to  th(!  "  Hoard  of  Directors"  of  the  Missionary 
Societj' recommending  that  "the  Church  hei'- 
self,  in  dependence  tipmi  her  Divine  Head,  and 
fiu'  the  prinnotion  of  His  glory,  undertake  and 
carry  on  in  her  character  as  the  Church,  and  as 
the  Domestic  and  Foieign  Missionary  Socictj-, 
the  work  of  Chrislian  missions,"  and  that  "the 
appeal  of  the  Church  through  ihe  Hoard  tor  the 
support  of  missions  is  made  expressly  to  all 
baptized  persons,  as  such,  and  on  Ihe  ground 
of  their  baptismal  vows."  I'pon  this  report 
was  based  tiie  reorganization  of  llie  .Missioiiaiy 
Society  by  the  tJeiieial  Convention  then  in 
session. 

Hy  the  constitution  as  amended  it  was  de- 
clared that  "this  Society  shall  be  considered  as 
comprcliending  all  pi-rsons  who  are  members  of 
tills  churcli."  For  tifty  years  thereafter  Ihisone 
Society  woikcil  tliKingh  two  coiniiiitU'cs,  one 
of  which  hail  the  care  and  oversight  of  nii>sions 
establishcil  within,  and  the  other  of  missions 
established  wiilKait,  Ihe  territory  of  the  United 
States,  known  n  ■ipcctively  as  the  Domestic  and 
the  Foreign  Committees, 

At  the  (Jcneral  Convention  held  in  Hostoii  in 
1877  the  old  Hoard  of  .Missions, meeting. 'in iiually 
and  to  some  degree  re]n'esentative  of  the  church 
at  large,  was  superseded  by  tin;  General  Con- 
vention itself  l)ecoming  such  Hoard,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Boanl  of  .^lanaucrs,  to  consist 
of  fifteen  elergj'inen  and  fifteen  laymen,  all  the 
bishops  being  ('j'-(;//fV(o  members.  In  1880  this 
arrangement  was  further  modilied  by  the  addi- 
tion of  lifteen  elected  bishops  to  the  Hoard  of 
^Managers,  the  other  bishops  still  remaining  ex- 
officio  members.  In  the  |)revious  year  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Committees  had  beeu 
di.scoiitimied,  the  Hoard  of  .Managers  itself  as- 
suming immeiliate  care  of  all  the  work  al  home 
and  abroad,  and  meeting  more  frc(iiiently  than 
it  had  i)revioiisly  met.  The  luinciples  of  the 
Society  !is  reorganized  in  1835  are  well  exiires.sed 
by  the  motto  which  appeared  for  many  years 
upon  the  title-page  of  "  The  Spirit  of  Missions," 
its  ollicial  publication:  "It  belongs  to  the 
calling  of  a  Church  of  Christ  to  i>reach  the 
gospel,  not  only  in  Christendom,  but  to  all 
mankind,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  mcu  to 
their  Saviour." 

This  paper,  however,  is  to  speak  particularly 
of  the  Society's  work  in  the  home  field.  la 
1885  thc-Uev.  Dr.  Jackson  Kemper,  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  was 
consecrated  as  the  first  of  the  long  and  honored 
line  of  missionary  bisho])s,  witii  the  title  of 
"  Hisliop  of  Missouri  and  Indiana,"  but  his 
jurisdiction  was  practically  without  limit, 
stretching  as  it  did  over  so  vast  a  tract  of  new 
country  devoid  of  facilities  or  internal  improve- 
ments. Dr.  Kemper  lived  until  1870,  dying  as 
the  diocesan  of  Wisconsin.  In  those  Ihirlylive 
years  he  travelled  300,000  miles,  many  tliou- 
suiids  of  them  on  hor.seback,  hundreds  of  them 
on  foot,  through  suow  luid  mud,  under  cold 
and  burning  skies,  exposed  to  all  vici.ssit tides. 
For  the  first  twelve  years  he  was  never  iit  home 
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fxci'iit  on  ("liristiiiiiM  Dny.  He  oidiiincd  luoic 
than  two  liuiidit'd  clcrtiyiiuii  mid  coiitiriiii'd 
uliout  tfii  tluiiiKiiiid  |H'i'siiiis.  Ilisoi'igiim!  juris- 
diction  WHS  divided  iind  subdividi'd.  At  tlie 
lime  of  his  deiitii  seven  dioecses  iiiid  lieen 
formed  oiil  of  it,  iiiul  missionary  jurisdictions 
liiid  lieeii  erected  oik'  after  aiiotlier  until  every 
portion  of  the  wiiole  courtrv.  from  the  Atlantic 
to  tlie  I'acitic.  so  far  as  tins  cliurcli  was  con- 
cerned, was  under  the  immediate  sui)ervision 
of  some  liishoii. 

From  the  niomeiil  that  the  elnireh  declared 
herself  to  l)e  a  divinely  appointed  Missionary 
Society,  she  hepan  to  j;ro\v  hi  a  manner  that 
was  surprising;  even  to  the  most  siin;;uine  of  her 
memhers.  Statistics  cannot  easily  lie  compiled 
which  would  show  the  full  measure  of  this 
growth,  decade  liy  decade,  for  the  reason  that 
each  new  diocese,  immediately  that  it  was  set 
up,  liecame  itself  a  missionary  society  for  work 
within  its  own  liniils  and  all  the  ohler  dioceses 
(oriraiii/.ed  previous  to  IS;!,"))  were  greatly  stimu- 
lated in  carrying  on  the  work  of  diocesan  mis- 
sions, as  well  as  in  contributing  for  the  regions 
beyond.  Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  which 
we  sjieak  will  he  gained  from  Ihu  following 
facts: 

Tlie  .  'ot'iiits  for  Domi'stiir  Missions  for  llio  llsi'iil 
year  ISSa-l'i  were  $','."),(KKi,  uiul  tin-  numlier  of  Uoiin-stic 
Missionaries  was  71. 

For  IS.'i'.l-llO  Uii-  ivei'ipts  were  $(ifl,301.  nuJ  the  niiiii- 
berof  J'.issionai'ies  110 

ForlSTll-Sd  till-  ivcripts  wiTr  $l(i.'j,'.''3,  and  the  nnin- 
ber  of  Missionaries  .170. 

For  ISWI-HO  tlie  receipts  were  S^I.SOS,  uiid  tlie  nimi- 
ber  of  .Missionaries  040. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  report  it  was  estimated 
that  a  full  computation  of  all  the  sums  given  for 
missioiinrv  work  in  I  Ik?  United  States  (exclusive 
of  ohnrities)  by  members  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  including  what  are  techni- 
cally known  as  Dioce.san  Mission.s  and  the  aid 
given  by  the  Woman's  Au.xiliary  of  the  Hoard 
of  .Missions,  would  exceed  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars. 

While  this  work  at  home  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  most  p.irt  as  a  unit,  it  has  had  many 
phases.  At  one  time,  for  instance,  the  Hoard 
addressed  itself  to  the  Jews.  This  depart nuiit 
has  long  since  been  in  the  hands  of  a  sep- 
arate .society,  now  a  recogiii/.ed  au.xiliary,  and 
the  contribiilioiis  for  it  do  not  appear  in  the 
foregoing  tigiircs  Work  in  later  years  has 
been  carried  on  in  our  large  cities  iimmig  llie 
Chinese  population,  but  this  for  the  most  p.'ut 
has  not  been  inimedialelv  under  the  (ieiieral 
Board. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  missions  to 
the  colored  people  of  the  South  liave  lieeii  a 
delJnite  feature  of  the  Society's  labors.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  a  commission  especially 
■created  for  this  duty.  Ii  1S7T  this  was  discon- 
tinued Ten  years  later  the  jirescnt  Commission 
on  Work  among  Colored  I'eople,  having  its 
centre  in  Wasliiiigtoii.  I).  C,  was  a|ipointe(l  by 
the  Hoard  of  ,\Iaiiagcrs.  'I'lie  work  is  now 
larger  than  ever  before. 

From  the  very  earliest  history  of  the  Society 
work  has  been  pro.secuted  among  the  Indians. 
Tliisassumed  largerproporlionsin  1870,  and  one 
year  later  was  placed  iindercliarge  of  a  commis- 
sion similar  to  that  cieate<l  for  the  Colored 
work.  In  187!)  the  care  of  this  sub-depart inent 
was  relegated  tothe  Hoard  of  Managers.  There 
has  been  very  great  vigor  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  .work  aljeld  under  the  able  nninagemeut  of 


the  Highl  Hev.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Whipple,  known 
as  the  ajioslle  to  the  Indians  of  this  generation, 
the  Uight  Hev.  Dr.  Hobert  11.  Clarksoii,  late 
bishop  of  Nebraska,  the  Right  Hev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam llobart  Hare,  andotliers.  Hisho|illare  was 
speciliially  consecrateil  for  the  work  iimoiig  the 
Indians  in  the  Niobrara  Hiver  district,  although 
in  course  of  time  his  jurisdiction  was  changed 
to  include  the  whole  population  of  wliul  is  now 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  together  «ith  au 
Indian  reservation  in  NebriisUa 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  religious  body  has  ac- 
complished more  valuable  and  peiniiinent  spir- 
itual results  among  the  Indians  than  has  this 
church.  This  has  lieen  recogni/.id  and  public- 
ly acknowledged  by  independent  witnesses  not 
of  its  communion. 

The  work  among  people  of  our  own  race,  by 
reason  of  iiiunigration  from  all  the  nations  <if 
the  civilized  world,  is  most  varied.  In  some  of 
the  dioceses  the  Prayer  Book  is  used  in  three  or 
more  tongues. 

There  are  at  jiresent  em]iloyed  in  the  domes- 
tic tield  twelve  missionary  bishops  and  45!) 
other  ordained  men,  among  whom  is  the  liisho|v 
elect  of  Alaska.  Eighty-nine  of  these  are  em- 
ployed in  work  among  the  colored  iieople  of  the 
South— forty-three  being  colored  men— am! 
thirty-one  among  the  Indians— eighteen  being 
Indians.  Sixty-si.x  laymen  and  women  are  en- 
gaged in  educational  and  other  work  amongthe 
Indians  in  five  boarding  sehoolsand  at  seventy- 
live  stations — thirlj'-lhreeof  them  lieing  Indians. 
One  hundred  laymen  and  women — eighty  of 
them  being  of  the  colored  race— are  employed 
as  teachers  in  colored  schools  and  otherwise  at 
l:i'-'  stations.  Eight  of  the  missiiaiary  bishojis 
niid  a  large  number  of  the  bishops  of  the  newer 
dioceses  are  giving  earnest  and  successful  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  Chrislian  educilion  in 
well-established  schools,  the  training  of  young 
men  of  the  soil  for  the  ministry  bciiigcspccially 
cared  for.  Among  the  colored  people  of  the 
South  thereare  1 17  Sunday  sclmolsaiid  seventy 
seven  day  iinil  iiulustiial  schools,  in  which  about 
9.(11111  children  are  being  educated. 

Looking  back  to  18;!.")  and  comparing  it  with 
the  present,  we  may  note  the  increase  which, 
lumiaiily  speaking,  is  directly  alliibulable  to 
missionary  work,  bv  the  foUowiiin'  brief  statis- 
tics: 

In  1835  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  liiiled 
States  hiid  \'>  bishops,  7(i!i  other  clergy- 
men, with  ;!('), ."idO  coinniunicants.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  then  about  Ui.dOd.lKMI. 
In  18'J(I  there  were  7.5  bishops  and  4,(i(H> 
other  clergymen,  with  .51(1.000  communi- 
cants; and  the  iiopulation  ()'J,OI)t),(HK).  Thus 
while  the  ])iipulalion  of  the  country  has  in- 
creased foiiraiul  one  half  times,  and  that  largely 
by  reason  of  immigration,  which  has  not.  in  the 
first  generation  at  least,  very  greatly  increased 
the  membership  of  this  church,  the  number  of 
eoniniunieants  has  increased  fourteen  times.  In 
1840  the  ratio  was  one  conimuni<ant  in  each 
308  of  the  population;  in  1890,  one  in  each  1'2'2 
of  the  poinilation. 

A.MKiiKAN  lloMi;  .Mission  A  nvSooit.'.TV.  Ilead- 
([uarters.  Hible  House,  New  York,  N  Y. — When 
this  Society  was  organized,  in  18','t).  .several  local 
organizations  lor  home  inissionary  work  were 
in  operaticiii,  some  of  which  originated  in  the 
last  <'entury.  The  Society  for  Propagating 
the  tiospel  amoMg  the  Indians  and  others  in 
North  America  wiis  founded  in  1787;  the  Mis- 
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slonary  Socii-ty  of  ('omifctiriil,  and  tlic  Hcrk- 
shii'c  mill  Coluiuliia  .Missioiiaiy  StH:ii'ly,  in  ITIIS: 
till'  Massaclmsfiis  .Missimmry  Sociciy  i"  I'iWl 
Otlicrsof  a  lali'i  ()ri>,'iM  existed  in  llic  olIiiT  New 
Kiiitlaiid  Stall's  anil  in  New  VoiU.  Scmic  of 
tlifui  lontliii'il  llii'ir  o|M'rMlioiis\viiiiin  tlii'iidwn 
gL'())j;raplii(ul  limits.  Ollicrs  sent  missionaiics 
to  till'  tlcsliliiU'  ill  till'  lirw  si'tllt'iiu'lils  of  Noilli- 
t'lii  Ni'w  Ennl'iiul,  and  tlif  rcinoti'i'  wildcints^, 
t'Vi'ii  to  tlit^  Itanks  of  tlii'  .Mississi|i|)i.  liiii  us 
thrse  soiii'liijs  acted  iiidi'|i('iidi.'ntly  of  I'lnli 
other,  some  sections  were  ovei-siiiiplied  with 
laltoiers  and  others  were  left  in  utter  destiliilioii. 
Moreover,  the  lahoreis  sometimes  (nine  into 
coin|H'lition  and  eoiitlict  with  each  other,  and  t  he 
funds  conlrihuted  for  their  supiiort  were  worse 
than  wasted.  It  was  evident  that  a  more  emu- 
lirehensive  aud  elTective  system  must  he  devised 
to  supply  tlio  destitute  portions  nf  the  eouiiiry 
with  iiospel  niiiiistratioiis;  hut  no  direct  steps 
were  lalien  lowiird  the  solution  of  this  prohleiii 
till  lS'.i,">,  when  plati-t  were  formed  which  re- 
sulted in  the  ori;aiii/alioii  of  the  American 
Home  Mis«ion;iry  Soeietv. 

'riie  I'nited  Domestic  ^Iissi()nal•y  Society,  un- 
denominational in  its  principles  and  spirit,  was 
formed  in  1S-.>'J.  At  an  imporlaiil  meeiiii;;',  com- 
posed of  eminent  New  Eiifjlaiid  niinisteis,  held 
in  Boston  .lanuary  lltli,  \K'M,  a  resolution  was 
a(h)pled  recoinmendint;  that  the  I'niled  Domes- 
tic .Missionary  Society  of  New  York  heeomethe 
American  Domestic  .Missionary  Society.  'I'he 
Executive  Commitlee  of  the  l'.  D.  .M.  S.  cor- 
diidiy  responded  to  the  overture  from  the  Most  on 
mi't'tinir  and  issued  ai  ircularlo  friends  of  Ihime 
Missions  in  all  partsof  the  I'liited  States,  invitini; 
them  to  meet  in  New  York  to  form  an  .Vinerican 
Home  .Missii)ii,iry  Society.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  individuals,  representinu:  thirteen 
States  and  four  deuominations,  responded  to 
this  invitation,  aiul  met  in  New  YoiU  (Mriek 
Church)  on  .May  10th,  W'M.  On  .May  I'Jth  the 
United  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  in  respund- 
iii'.r  to  the  proposition  made  hy  the  eoiivenlinu 
meeliiiir  in  the  Brick  Church,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowinii  resolution: 

"  Ji<niilre(l,  That  the  recommendMtion  of  the 
convention  he  adopted,  and  the  V .  D.  M.  S. 
now  lieeome  the  Anierieiin  Home  .Missioiiiiry 
Society,  under  the  constitution  reeommemlcd 
by  the  convelllioii." 

dtlicers  were  at  oucu  elected  and  the  work 
lieirun 

ll.i  ('oiiKiitnenci/.  — Of  the  churches  co-operat- 
inn',  the  .Vssociate  Ueformed  shared  but  little 
eiiher  in  its  labors  or  benefactions.  'I'lie  Itc- 
fonned  Dutch  churches  withdrew  when  their 
own  lioard  was  oi\u'ani/ed  in  ISII'J.  The  New 
School  I'lcsbytei'ian  churches  continued  to  co- 
operate until  ISOl.  wlu'ii  the  (icneral  .\sscud)ly 
in~liliiied  its  i'reshyleriiin  Comiuitlee  on  Home 
MiN>ions.  Thus  the  .\.  II.  M.  S.,  without  any 
ch.'iiiLiC  either  in  its  constitulion  or  jirinciples 
of  action,  became  the  oifran  of  Congregational 
churches  oidy. 

Its  ol/Ject  was  ' '  to  assist  eoiiirrcirations  that  are 
uiiMble  to  support  the  gosiM'l  ministry,  and  to 
send  the  irospel  to  the  destitute  within  the 
United  Stall's."  It  was  to  su|)ply  the  deslituto 
everywhere,  but  es|ie('ially  those  in  the  new 
settlements  on  the  Northern  and  ^Vestern  and 
Southern  frontiers,  with  the  jirivilep's  of  the 
gospel  throuL^li  the  ministry  of  the  Word  aud 
the  Church  of  (iod. 

Its  met/wtl  luis  been  to  supplement  the  former 


nlaii  of  mere  niL'^sionnry  tours,  purHiieil  by  the 
Domestic  Missionary  Societies,  hy  providing 
permanent  churches  and  a  peniiuiient  ministry, 
entering  into  partnership  with  each  church  in 
sustaining  its  ininister,  stipulating  that  it  shall 
hear  its  full  share  of  the  burden,  an  annually 
increasing  share,  until  the  ehiireh  shall  become 
self  supporting.  The  stimulating  elleet  of  thi» 
.system  is  seen  in  tile  fact  that,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  more  than  iV)  churches  have  been 
annually  brought  to  self  support;  and  the  aver- 
age annual  expenditure  for  a  year  of  luissionary 
labiU'  has  been  but   ji'JOK. 

Its  h'diiniti'iii'u  lleiiitrtmenl  was  added  in 
IHSil.  11  clause  being  inserted  in  the  coiisiilii- 
tion  enabling  it  "  to  .send  the  means  of  Chris- 
tian education  to  the  destitute."  Experience 
has  shown  that  .some  iutellectui  '  tnuiiing  under 
Christian  auspices  is  essential  to  the  best  success 
of  evangelical  ellorl,  and  should  he  associated 
witli  it. 

Tliidugh  the  WovKui's  l)i piirtineiit  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  reveiine  has  been  obtained. 

The  esliniated  value  of  jrifls  sent  in  "  niis.sion- 
ary  boxes"  diirinu:  the  last  twenty  years  has  ex- 
ceeded if.moOO  annually. 

Its  C/iildreit'n  Dejxirtnu'nt  has  within  a  few 
months  reported  the  orgaui/ation  in  ten  Stales 
of  .")0  Home  .Missionary  Circles  of  children. 

Its  Foveiijn  DeiMrtineiit.  —  When  the  Society 
was  organized,  our  population  was  being  iii- 
ereasi'd  by  only  1().(H)0  immigrants  annually. 
In  1SH2  no  less  than  7HH,1MW  immigrants  reached 
our  shores,  increasing  our  foreign-lMMii  popula- 
tion to  moi'c  than  H,0(l(),(IO(),  and  adding  the 
children,  the  number  was  increased  to  17,0(l((,- 
()(K),  or  about  one  third  of  our  whole  white 
population.  In  view  of  the  peril  to  our  loiin- 
try  involved  in  this  vast  increase  of  foreign  im- 
migration, the  Society  in  l.S8i}  entered  upon  a 
more  distinct  systematic  ellort  in  behalf  of  this 
class  of  oiir  population.  In  these  four  years 
the  work  has  made  nipid  progress,  and  the  num- 
ber of  missionaries  who  ii.'ive  preached  in  for- 
eign languages  during  last  year  (l.'^SS)  is  l;i(i. 

Sii/iiiiiiiri/. — Of  the  -l.tlSi)  Congregational 
churches  in  the  United  States,  ;i,8'J4,  or  more 
than  four  fifths  of  the  whole,  were  planted,  and 
inaiiv  more  have  been  fostered  by  the  Aineri- 
c;in  Home  Missionary  Society  and  its  auxiliaries. 
Since  tile  organi/atioii  of  the  American  Home 
.Missionary  Society  in  IS'iti,  iiTO.KOI  niembers 
have  bi'eii  added  to  churches  under  its  care. 

In  18f^!>-90  1,H~!)  home  missionaries  were 
employed,  7, "ill  hopeful  conversions  were  re- 
ported, I0,(1.")0  luembers  were  received  into 
iioiiic  mis-ionary  cliurches,  H.'^.^l  cluirchi's  and 
st.'ilioiis  were  regularly  supplied  with  the  gos- 
pel, .5(1  churches  rcachi'd  self-support,  1H4  new 
churches  were  organi/ed.  Kill  liouses  of  wor- 
ship were  built,  Hli  parsonages  were  erected,  lill 
Siinday-schrols  were  organi/.ed,  14',', (KM)  Sun- 
day-school  s"liolars  were  cared  for,  97  young 
men  conneeti'd  with  home  iiiissionary  churches 
were  preiiari.  g  for  the  ministry ;  ISl  home  mis- 
sionaries labored  among  the  Germans,  Welsh, 
French,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Uohe- 
iiiiaiis,  Spiinish,  Indians,  .Mexicans,  and  Chi- 
nese. 

Total  expenditures  in  45  States  and  Territories, 
$(;()!. 0(1(1. 

The  work  of  chtirch  erection  is  carried  on 
by  a  distinct  organization,  the  Congregational 
Union. 
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ErisrorAi,  CnTTiirii.  Ilcndqimrtcrs,  Fifth 
Avenue  mill  'I'weiitii'lh  Street,  New  York, 
N.  V. 

Tlie  oricin  of  Doniestie  MissioiiN  in  tlie  M.  K. 
Ciiureli  WHS  in  181'J.  HlMliop  Aslmry  iil>i>ul 
tills  iliile  be^'iui  solieilinf:  funds  for  llie  supporl 
of  luinlslers  u|m)ii  nilssioimry  circuits.  This 
WHS  the  |H'ri(Kl  of  vijiorous  iifrfiressive  work  in 
the  Fur  West  iinil  in  llie  New  Km^'ImikI  Sliiles. 

In  ISllt  the  MissioMiny  Society  of  llie  .M.  K. 
Church  WHS  fornuil.  hikI  in  (he  iiiiliiinnof  1H20 
it  actively  het'iui  Us  opcriilioiiK,  sendiiiL'  Hev. 
KbcMc/ir  lirown  of  the  New  York  Conieii'iice 
to  liihor  iinioni;  (he  French  jieopU^  of  Lonisinnii. 
In  the  preacher's  nieeliiiK  of  New  York,  held 
April  .jtli,  181i»,  iu  the  Forsyth  Street  t'liuich, 

it   WHS 

'•  Jt'iKolnd.  TImt  it  is  cvjiedient  for  this  meet- 
ing to  form  a  Missionary  and  Milile  Soeiely  of 
the  M.  Jv  t'hurch  in  AiiKrica." 

Arlicle  Xlll.  of  the  Conslitiilion  provided 
thai  Ihe  Society  shouhl  lie  eslablished  "  whcr 
ever  llic  Hook  Concern  may  lur  located,"  and 
Ihe  (leiieral  Conference  was  aulliori/cd  to  in- 
sert articles  into  the  Conslilulion  for  such  pur- 
pose, and  111  niakc  the  hook-inrenls  treasurers, 
and  also  lo  provide  for  the  appropriHtioli  of 
funds  within  Ihe  oUjecl  specilicd. 

The  plan  of  procedure  was  lo  ortrani/e 
auxiliaries  in  all  the  principal  cilics.  The  lirst 
Huxiliary  formed  was  Ihe  l-'cmale  Missionary 
Soeiely  of  New  York,  about  niiiely  days  aflcr 
Ihe  ))arent  Society  was  instiluled.  and  aiilici- 
patiiiir  all  other  missionary  organi/alions  of 
woman  in  the  land.  The  Vouiii!;  .Men's  Mis- 
sionary Soeiely  of  New  York  was  the  next  in 
order. 

The  Conferenees  of  Ualtimore,  Virtriiiia, 
Gene.see,  next  in  order  formed  aiixiliuries,  and 
lli(!  Boston  Domestic  ;\Iissionary  Society  be- 
came an  auxiliary.  These,  with  one  each  at 
Corilaiid,  N.  Y.,  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Slam- 
ford,  Conn.,  coiiHlituled  all  the  uuxiliaries  re- 
ported the  lirst  year. 

The  GenerHl  Conference  in  Bnltimore  May, 
1820,  adopted  the  report  of  n  eommillee  on  or- 
ganizalion,  and  gave  Ihe  Soeiely  and  the  mission- 
ary cause  a  great  and  effeelual  impulse.  The 
existence  of  the  Society  really  dates  from  this 
General  (Conference  of  1820. 

The  field  embraces  Arizona  with  11  circuits 
or  stations,  lilaek  HillK  wiih  14  circuits  or  sta- 
tions, Nevada  with  'iH,  New  Mexico  (English) 
with  10,  New  Mexico  (Spanish)  with  22,  Vlah 
(English)  with  14,  I' tab  (Norwegian  and  Dan- 
ish) wiih  7,  Wyoming  wiih  V6.  Among  the 
Indians  there  are  (1881))  81  circuits  or  stations. 

MinHwns  Adminutered  hy  CotifvrcnceK.— 
American  Indians;  commenced  in  1814.  Cen- 
tral New  Y'ork  ("onference  has  under  ils  cliarire 
the  Onondaga  Indian  Mi.ssion;  the  (Columbia 
River  Conference  has  the  Simcoe  Indian  Mis- 
sion; (tcnesee  Conference  lias  Ihe  cliureli  on 
the  Indian  HeservHiion;  Puget  Sound  Confer- 
ence has  under  ils  care  Ihe  mission  in  Whatcom 
Counly;  Wisconsin  Conference  has  the  Oneida 
Mission. 

Welsh  Missions,  began  in  1828,  are  conducted 
in  Northern  New  York,  Rock  River,  and 
Wyonung. 

f^hinese  Missions,  commenced  in  1808,  are 
comlucted  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento.  San 
Jose,  and  Oakland.  In  addition  to  tho.se  fields 
the  New  York  Conference  opened  (Mhv  18lh, 
1888)  a  Chinese  Mission  at  Seventh  Avenue  Hiid 


Twenlylliird  Sircel,  New  York;  and  tlie  Ore- 
gon Conference  founded  a  similar  mission  iu 
I'orlland,  Oregon. 

.Missions  lo  Ihe  (iermans.  —  In  Scplcinbcr, 
18ll.'i,  a  missionary  began  laboring  among  llie 
(iermans  in  Cincinnali.  In  18:t(S  Ihe  ticlii  was 
exiended  lo  a  circuil  of  300  miles,  having  about 
I  weiily  live  appoinlinenls. 

In  llie  iiexi  year  the  work  was  extended  to 
Wheeling,  Va. ;  llicn  to  .Marietta  and  Miami, 
Ohio;  and  I'itlsburgh,  I'a.  In  1810  a  mission 
was  begun  in  liOiiisville,  Ky..  and  much  fruit 
was  gathered  in.  In  1841  the  Chesler  .Mission 
had  ils  beginning,  and  Ihe  same  year  work  was 
exicndcd  lo  .Maysville,  Ky. 

Work  now  extended  to  Ihe  entire  norlheni 
half  of  Old'  ,  and  sleps  were  liikcn  to  ciilcr 
upon  missi-iis  in  llic  Fast.  The  New  York 
Confeicncc  ( 1811)  decided  lo  open  a  mission  in 
New  York  Cily.  and  in  May,  184:!,  a  larger  ccli- 
lice  succeeded  a  small  cnu',"  which  hail  proved 
insiillicicnl  to  at  couiinodate  the  nuinbers  iu  at- 
leiidance. 

In  Ihe  Soulli,  work  commenced  at  New  Or- 
leans In  1841.  Slal  ions  were  successively  eslab- 
lished in  Indiana  (Evans  ,e),  in  Hallimore.  in 
Newark,  in  liloondiigdalc,  in  llie  vicliiily  of 
I'illsburg.and  ill  Iowa  in  1844.  The  work  cxleiid- 
ed  lo  Dclroil.aiid  lo  Norllieni  Ohio,  enibraciug 
Delaware  (184(li,  (ialioii,  and  I.'i'.'.c''  Sandusky, 
Cleveland  anil  Liverpool  also  beconiilig  slalioiis. 
The  same  year  missions  were  iimlliplied  in  In- 
diana, and  begun  iu  liooncville,  Charhsion, 
]\!a(lison,  Hockford,  Indianapolis,  l.aiiglury, 
and  lirookville.  Missionaries  to  the  (iernians 
also  began  thcirlaborsin  .Milwaukee, in  Cliicago, 
in  (talciia,  and  in  Dnbiiipie;  also  in  IbilValo,  in 
Uoehesler,  in  Scliciieclady,  in  I'oughkccpsie, 
and  in  Williauisliiiigh,  Long  Island. 

In  1874  the  work,  in  fuel,  cnveied  the  land, 
exlending  lo  the  I'aciliiM'oasI,  in  San  Francisco, 
Oakland.  San  .lose,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles, 
and  I'orlland,  and  has  gone  on  inereasing  with 
the  opening  up  of  new  sections  from  that  time 
till  the  present. 

Jiis/iliilioiiH  of  Lciirniiifj. — A  Normal  School 
was  opened  (November  23d,  1808)  at  Galena, 
III.,  whose  aim  is  to  furnish  Anglo-German 
teachers  for  schools,  and  lo  til  students  for  col- 
lege. The  mosi  important  schools  are  at  Herea, 
(Jhio,  a  (Jermaii  department  having  been  opened 
(18.18)  ill  connection  with  Raldwin  University, 
and  it  is  raj)idly  expanding  into  a  college. 

Another  German  collc.ixe  was  organized 
(1872)  in  connection  wiih  the  Iowa  AVesleyan 
Cniversily  at  Mount  Pleasiuit,  Iowa.  A  nu- 
cleus for  a  fifth  (German)  iustitiitioa  has  been 
formed  in  Texas. 

Summary  by  the  Report  of  1889 :  Mission- 
aries, 3,325  (iii  1888,  3,632);  local  preachers, 
3,,")04  (in  1888,  3,102);  members,  2()1,081  (in 
1888,  2.2,38fi);  Sabbath-schools,  4,571  (in  1888, 
4,977);  scholars,  281,1,57  (in  1888,  241,010); 
churches  and  chapels,  4,509  (in  1888,  3,9.53). 
Kslimated  value,  !|;0,477,095  (iu  1888,  10,017,- 
545). 

Appropriations  for  home-mission  work 
among  foieiirners,  English-speaking  and  In- 
dians,' S005,5il  (in  1888,  ^004,189). 

HKKiiiiMKn  (Dtrcn)  Chvhcii   in  U.  S.  A., 

Ro.MlI)  OK  DO.MIOKTIC  MISSIONS  OK  THE.      Head 

(piarters,  2((  Reade  Street,  New  York.— L'niil 
the  independence  of  the  American  Heformed 
churches  in  1772,  they  were  Iheniselves  mission 
ary  ground.     At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the 
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list  of  Dr.  I.iviiiLrsliiii  yliiiws  na  cliunlics.  !t"J 
iniiiisicrs  scrviiij;  ")lt  of  llusc  (liiirchcs,  mid  two 
li<  rtiliulrs. 

Ill  ITMtl  llicolil  Synod  looU  llic  llist  iiclioiion 
the  siiliji'ct  of  cliiiicli  cxli'iisioii,  itiid  up|ioiiit- 
I'd  McMsis.  Wcsli'ilo  I).  Itoiiicyn,  II.  Scliooii- 
innkcr,  iind  II.  Meyer  ii  coiiiiiiillee  to  devise 
.some  plan  for  sendiiii;  the  i^ospel  lo  dcsliliile 
iociililies,  and  lliey  reported  to  the  ne.\t  SvikmI, 
and  re<'()niineiide(l  that  voliiiilary  colU'clioiis  lie 
laUiii  lip  in  all  the  eoMKre;;ati(iiis,  lo  aid  in  the 
o.vteiision  of  (he  ciiiireii.  'I'lii.s  wa.s  the  first 
elloit  made.  The  moneys  collected  were  lo  he 
transferred  thnmiih  the  Classes  to  llie  Synod. 

The  siilijecl  of  eliurcli  (^\lellMion  is  found  in- 
serted as  an  item,  in  the  reKnIarhusiiiessof  each 
('las.sis,  as  early  as  171t(>,  and  moneys  l)ei;iin  lo 
<'(inie  ill  for  tliis  eaiisi'.  A  Classis  at  tliis  liiiiu 
would  collect  from  .L'lO  lo  ,L''JO  annually.  At 
the  close  of  the  eeiiliiry  all  the  Classes  were 
forwardint;  money  (most  of  the  churches  coii- 
trihutiii!,').  e.\cept  the  Classis  of  KiiiKstou,  for 
the  cause  of  church  (extension 

The  Synod  in  1800  fornmlly  ai)pointed  the 
Classis  of  Albany  to  tak(^  charge  of  all  the  mis- 
sionary operations  of  the  North. 

lHOtt-I«J'.i.  The  Syn(Kl  now  appointed  a 
coinmiltce  of  four  n'linisters  and  four  elders, 
^vith  plenary  powers,  to  whom  should  he  coii- 
lided  all  her  missionary  operations.  They  were 
located  in  Albany  till  IMIl),  when,  on  tln^  liiial 
abandoniiK^iit  of  the  Canadian  Missions,  llicy 
Were  directed  lo  locate  henceforth  in  New 
York.  'I'hey  were  known  as  the  "Standinj? 
Committee  of  .Missions  for  the  Kefonned  Dutch 
Chiireli  in  America." 

The  committee  lieKiin  their  operations  on  the 
old  plan,— short  tours  by  settled  pastors;  but 
siiili  cITorts  ])roved  tiiisalisfactory.  Settled 
ndnislers  were  wanted. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  comniittcc 
York  the  Canadian  churches  wen 
abandoned.  Some  of  tluKMasscs  now 
retain  their  money  for  their  own  missionar 
necessities.  At  the  siiiincst ion  of  Pasclia.  -,. 
^^t|■oIlJl:,  a  number  of  individuals  in  January, 
1S','J,  orjiani/.ed  themselves  into  a  society,  to  be 
known  MS  "The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Ue- 
f'ormeil  Diitcli  Church."  This  act  was  made 
known  lo  t'le  Synod,  and  llie  maltcM'  was  re- 
ferreil  to  llie  Coniiiiille(Min  .Missions.  Tlie  birth 
of  tlu^  Society  was  hailed  willi  joy.  lis  bo.-ird 
of  ma'iMgcrs  was  made  Synod's  Coiiiiiiillee  on 
Jlissioiis,  and  all  llic  t'huiches  were  e.vhoricd  lo 
form  au.xiliary  societies,  both  for  domestic  and 
foreiirn  o))erations. 

l.sa3-;i'-J.  The  iiolicy  of  the  new  Society 
was  to  emi)l()y  as  many  of  the  .tcraduates  of 
the  semiiiary  as  were"  willimr  to  undertake 
mission  work;  to  have  auxiliary  societies  in 
(•very  eonirrejialion.  and  to  tiiki^  up  collections 
at  the  monllily  coiicertH  for  prayer.  Diirinu; 
the  ten  years  of  its  existence  tile  Socielv  col- 
leelcd  ii'ion'  than  $:!0,00l),  aided  about  100 
churehis  or  stations,  and  l:iO  missionaries. 
It  also  started,  in  l.S'.'O,  the  "  .Ma,i;a/.ine  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,"  which,  four  vears 
later,  was  transformed  into  the  "Christian 
Intelligencer." 

The  old  Missionary  Society  coiKsentcd  in  1833 
to  become  auxiliary  to  the  Board,  and  for  nine 
years  the  Board  depended  on  Clas.sical  agents. 
At  this  time  (1837)  the  first  church  of  the 
denomination  was  formed  in  the  West,  at 
Fairview,   111.     In   1841   there  were  enough 
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churches  lo  organi/.c  the  (  lasses  of  Illinois  and 
Michigan,  and  ten  years  later  the  Cla.ssisof  Hol- 
land The  name  of  the  Boaril  was  in  IHI'J 
changed  from  llie  "  lioanl  of  .Missions"  to  the 
"Board  of  Douu'stic  .Missions  of  General 
Synod." 

The  Hoard  was  reoigani/.ed  in  18-11),  was  in- 
corporali'd  in  I8IS7,  and  now  holds  its  own 
fiinils,  wliicli  were  previously  held  by  the  Board 
of  Corporalion.  In  I8.')4  llic  plan  of  a  Church 
Ituilding  l''uiid  was  proposed.  Tlie  aim  was  lo 
raise  funds  to  aid  feeble  churches  by  loans,  !o 
enable  them  to  build  places  of  wiirshi|). 

The  Fifty  scveiiih  .Vninial  Uiporl  to  the  (ien 
eriil  Synod  (.May,  18811)   preseiils  the  following 
facts: 

In  the  two  depart meiils  there  are  120churehe.s 
and  nii-sions,  li;i  missionary  pastors,  ^41, '.344 
given  for  the  suppoit  of  pastors;  !||>l,l)75  lo 
home  missions,  and  iji4, 144  to  other  beiievoleut 
objects. 

Total  receipts  for  the  year.  !?:!•,'. ;!(i7.60. 

Bo.viiDoK  .Missions  ok  tiik  Mh.riioDisrKi'is- 
coi'.M,  Ciiilicil  (Socrii).  llead(|uarlers,  Nash- 
ville, Teiin.  -In  I  he  charier  of  iiicor|ioriilion  it  is 
declared:  "The  object  of  said  corporalion  is  lo 
proviih^  for  the  support  of  |)ublie  woisliip,  the 
building  of  .schools,  churches,  and  chapels,  anil 
the  mainlenaiice  of  all  missionary  luidei  takings; 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  superannuated 
missionaries,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
missionaries  who  may  not  be  provided  for  by 
any  Annual  Conference;  lo  print  books  for  the 
Indian,  (Jerman,  .Mexican,  and  other  foreign 
missions,  under  the  direction  and  according  lo 
the  law  of  the  said  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(South.)" 

Its  charter  was  oblaiiied  accordin.g  to  the 
laws  of  the  Stale  of  Tennessee  on  the  8th 
day  of  April,  1881. 

In  I84t)  the  .Mis.sion  Board  reported  •J4,4;iO 
members,  while  the  general  nnniites  gave  a 
total  of  124,931.  Many  of  the  Icinling  minis- 
ters of  the  South  were  noted  for  their  devotion 
to  the  religious  welfare  of  the  slaves,  and  at  an 
annual  conference  the  presiding  elder  could 
pronounce  no  highercncomiimi  on  ,i  pastor  than 
to  say:  "  lie  is  a  good  Megro  pieaelier,"  In  18U0, 
when  the  Wiir  disturbed  tlie  labors  among  these 
jieople,  the  .Methodist  Kpisi'opal  (  liiircli  iSouth) 
reported  a  color "d  meinbersbiip  of  'J(i;.7iil'i. 

Indian  Minnidiix  of  tlic  Mti/nnlinf  h'/iincii/nil 
Ohurrh  {8onth).—h\  1811  the  Indian  .Mission 
Conference  was  organi/ed.  It  included  the 
Indian  Territory  and  Indians  in  the  Missouri 
ContVrence.  At  its  session  held  in  October  of 
that  year  the  work  was  diviiled  into  three  dis- 
tricts, with  25  men,  several  of  whom  were  In- 
di;"'s,  and  8.")  whiles,  33  colored  nu'inbcrs, 
aim  2,0!t'.i  Indian  members. 

In  the  division  of  the  ( hurch  in  1814  the 
Indian  .Mission  Conference  remained  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (So-.illO.  In  1840 
the  work  was  dividi'il  into  the  Kansas  Biver, 
the  Cherokee,  and  Choctaw  dislriels,  with  22 
missions,  32 .  missionaries,  3,401  members,  9 
churches,  18  Sundiiy-schools,  and  7  literary 
institutions.  Missions  wen;  established  anuing 
the  I'ollawattamie,  Chippewa,  Peoria,  VVea, 
Kansas,  Wyandotte,  Shawnee,  Kickapoo,  Qua- 
paw,  Seneca,  and  other  tribes  or  fragments  of 
tribes  located  on  reservations  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

The  cloud  of  war  for  several  years  obscured 
the  missions,  and  there  were  no  reports.    The 
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rccordu  of  the  Bonnl  from  1861  to  1870  romnlii 
uiKllHt'ovcrcd,  From  llic  Hliilisticiil  ifpori  of 
18T1  wt;  tilid  the  folldwiii^  from  llic  liidiiin 
Mission  Coiifi'icnci':  lliiirrnlil  liiciiclii'ls,  17; 
local,  M;  wiiilf  iuciuIm'is,  llllt;  colorcil.  -lit'; 
liidiuii.  :i,H;!;i.  'I'olul,  1,1H).  Sunduv  schools, 
13;  sclioliiis.  :172.     Kxpciiditiircs,  lH."i,"t!74.;l(l. 

Since  llic  liisl  diitc  llic  \voil<  Ims  liccn  ciinicd 
on  stciidily  tliroui;n  ilincrant  iind  lociil  prcacli' 
ITS  with  liicir  helpers,  nntil  Ihe  rcpoil  of  IHH8 
(shows  the  followinj,'  rcsnils:  'riaveUinir  preach- 
t'Vs,  45;  su|)plies,  lit;  local  picaclieis,  l','l(;  while 
menilicrs,  ;j,r)14;  colored,  31;  Indian,  5,34(1. 
Total,  8. 781.     Kxpeiidilnres.  .'jl7,H74.(il». 

'I'he  Indian  Mission  ('onl'ercnce(Iiidian  Terri- 
tory) f\irnishes  the  loU<iwini:  siinnnary:  Local 
preachers,  147;  Indian  memhers,  4.054;  while, 
a.liUi;  colored,  17.  Total,  H,5S7.  Snnday- 
sthools,  13!t;  otllccrs  tiiul  leaclicrs,  ()(U;  schol- 
ars, 4,;(m.  (Inn.  h.  s,  l»(t;valne.  |;i(i,475,  I'lirson- 
ages,  34;  vahie.  !j'in,n35.  Money  expended  for 
church  pnrposes,  !i!4.1(i4.7i{.  Colleei ions  for  do- 
mestic missions,  !|ll,00();  f(M-ci,i;n,  Sfl  ,171.(53. 

JiinlitutiouH. — 'I'he  15oard  has  nnder  its  care 
the  following  instilulions:  (Idllniriii/  Vulkije, 
(Vinilii,  Indian  Territory);  Piirce  limlilHtf  (In- 
dian Territory);  Andrew  Muri'lii  liistiliitc;  Col- 
linn  Innlili(ti:{,ufnr  Stonewall,  Indian  Territory), 
n  inaniial-lidior  .school;  llnrviU  InUrndlionul 
Jnntilute  (at  Mnskoirce,  Indian  Territory)  is 
nnder  thu  control  of  the  Woman's  Hoard  of 
Jli.ssions  of  the  ^Methodist  Kpiscopal  Chnrch 
(South),  having  live  depart  incuts— collegiate, 
academic,  )>rinuiry,  mtisic,  and  art. 

The  OUlahoiini  coimtry  is  now  open  for  occu- 
pation liy  the  Inilian  Mission  Conferem'e. 

(ienntni  MiKnians. — No  record  is  fo\iml  of  the 
German  missions  of  this  church  prior  to  1840. 
The  records  of  that  year  report  missions  a'.  New 
Orleans,  Mohile,  {'harleslon,  and  (Jalveston, 
with  5  missionaries,  13!)  membeis,  3  Sunday- 
schools,  and  80  scholais.  In  1H(11  there  were; 
.Missiomiries,  3!!;  mendiers,  1,078;  Sumlay- 
bchools,  11;  scholars,  4(11. 

The  war  greatly  disorganized  the  German 
■work.  A  numlier  of  the  preachers  ami  miiny 
memhers  left  for  the  Northern  Methodist 
t'hurch,  which  in  the  days  of  depression  fol- 
lowing tlu!  war  was  able  to  contrilinte  more 
lilierall}'  than  the  South  for  their  sujiport.  A 
mimher  of  preachers  were  true  to  their  mother 
church. 

Wcniern  Work.— In  18;!6  Te.\as  gained  her 
independence,  and  in  18;i7  the  hishoiis  of  the 
Jlethodist  Kpiscopal  Cliuich.  in  conjunctiim 
with  the  Jlissionaiy  Society,  commissioned  Dr. 
Littleton  Fowler  sniu'rinlendeiit  of  the  Texas 
Jli.ssion.  At  the  division  of  the  church  the 
mission  had  grown  into  two  aiinunl  confer- 
ences. These  adhered  to  the  Methoilist  Kpis- 
copal Chnrch  (South).  In  184(j  they  reported 
61  missionaries;  0,817  white  and  1,005  colored 
members.  In  1888  they  had  ex])andcd  iido 
live  annual  conferences,  with  5(i4  itinerant 
preachers,  961  local  iireachers,  117,653  mem- 
bers. The  German  ^lission  Conference  and 
the  Mcvxican  Border  Mission  Conferem'e  are 
also  Ihe  outgrowth  of  the  old  Texas  Mission. 

October  !)th,  1849,  three  missionaries  were 
api)<)inted  to  California,  who  departed  in  18.50. 
In  1888  there  were  reported  108  itinerant  preach- 
ers, 99  local  i)reacliers,  and  7,9,57  members. 
July  19th,  1870,  .saw  the  beginning  of  thatj 
work  which  now  includes  the  Denver,  5Ion- 
tana,  and  Western  Coufereuccj.    lu  1888  there 


were  rcporte<!  100  Itlneriint,  04  local  preachers, 

and  (I,(l;i5  nn'mbers. 

Ctihi  nihil,     ('Dnj'erenre    has     three     dlHlrlcts: 

(1)  Oreg which   leporls  (188H)   19  chargcB 

supplied  by  lit  ilinenmt  and  3  local  preachers, 
ami  a  membership  ol  809;  (3)  Washington, 
which  reports  108  acceHMions,  and  a  school  (at 
Weston)  with  ;iO  students;  (,'()  SiM)kane,  which 
reports  foiu'  churches  and  districts  eii.ioying 
revivals. 

MiHHioNH  TO  'rill-;  CiiiNKSK.- To  udve  a  full 
iKu'ount  of  the  work  of  home  missions  among 
all  the  dillVrcnl  classes  of  foreigners  that  have 
(•ome  to  tlie  I'nilcd  States  woidd  be  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  work,  originally  designed 
especially  for  foreign  ndssions.  The  work 
among  the  Chinese,  however,  is  so  distinctive 
and  so  imp<n'tant  that  it  has  been  treated  below 
Honn-what  fully. 

Chiinse  iminigrantH  came  to  America  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848,  attracted 
as  wcic  olher  men  by  the  visions  of  wealth 
\vhi(  h  that  iliscovery  excited  in  the  nnnds  of  all. 
No  large  numbers  came  till  18,53  ami  afterward, 
and  at  thai  linn' the  Chinese  Government  wan 
hostile  loeinigrali(Ui.  Afttrthe  "  Hurlingame" 
treaty  in  1808  the  iiuilienabU!  right  of  man  to 
change  his  habitation  was  ollicially  recogni/.ed 
by  China  as  well  as  l)y  the  I'nilcd  Stales,  ami 
from  that  lime  till  Ihe  lust  restriction  act  in 
1883  the  tide  of  immigration  was  a  steady 
stream,  lunl  the  number  anmndly  ran  n|i  to  the 
hundred  thousand.  Since  1888,  and  especially 
hIiu'c  the  exclusion  act  of  1888,  the  number  has 
lessened,  imlil  Ihe  last  census  will  probably  show 
not  more  than  80,000  Chini'.se  m  Ihe  I'nilcd 
States;  a  large  decrease  as  comi)ared  with  Ihe 
ligures  for  1880— 105,0l;i.  At  lirst  the  advent 
oi'  the  Chinese  was  hailed  with  joy;  now, denied 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  hooted  at,  persecuted, 
imposed  upon,  maltreated  in  many  ways  al  Ihe 
insligalion  of  prejudict!  and  ignorance,  they 
still  reimdn  among  ns,with  a  i)luck.  a  jiersever- 
ance,  an  eiiduranee  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
tigure  so  little  in  the  police  courts,  still  less  in 
the  saloons,  that  one  is  oft  limes  temiiled  to  Ihiidi 
that  Iherein  lies  their  lack  of  power  for  assind- 
lalion. 

Christian  work  nmong  this  class  of  our  immi- 
grant population  is  fraught  with  i)ecu'iar  hin- 
dram'i's  for  many  reasons.  (1)  They  are  a  nd- 
gralory  iieople,  and  return  home  as  soon  as  they 
have  .secured  a  competence.  (3)  They  know 
little  of  our  langmigc,  and  still  less  of  our  modes 
of  thought;  they  ask  but  to  bo  let  alone.  (ii)» 
The  iirejuilice  wliich  they  excite  in  the  minds 
of  most  pcopk^  has  had  its  etfect  in  making 
them  doubly  suspicious,  cspeciidly  when  Iho 
man  who  slones  them  and  the  oiu;  who  olTcr.s 
Ihem  Christian  instruction  is  idike  a  "  Chris- 
tian" to  their  indiscriminaling  minds;  ami  too 
often  even  those  who  are  Chrislians  refuse  to 
havelhcm  baptized  into  Ihe  .saiiu'  cliurch,  and 
to  allow  them  to  sit  at  Ihe  same  table  with 
themselves.  The  peoi)le  who  sonietimes  tire 
willing  to  send  Ihe  gospel  aic  very  unwilling  to 
have  it  shared  by  these  strangers  al  their  own 
doors.  (4)  The  iialure  of  their  occupations  and 
the  mental  capacity  of  the  men,  who  lue  of  the 
l)eas;int  class,  render  them  somewhat  dull  to 
iiear  ami  slow  to  understand  the  truth  given 
them  I5ut  Ihe  greatest  impediments  to  tlie  ac- 
ceptance of  the  gospel  by  the  Chinese  are  the 
inconsistencies  which  they  se('  in  the  lives  of 
those  whom  they  c(msider  Christians. 
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In  spitr  dl'  ilicsc  liiiidiMiicrs,  nil  liiiiiorliiiit  ami 
f;rii«iiin'  Wdik  i-  cariicd  mi  iiiiiniijr  ilic  t'liiiit'so 
wliii 'i  iIi'IiimikIs  |iiii'ti('iiliir  iiu'iiiicin.  Il  is  cur- 
.ii'd  (I  I  ill  iwii  wiiyx,  mill  liy  soiiicwlml  vaiyiiij,' 
liii'llioiis.  'riicif  is  icjjiilar  niissidiiary  woik, 
wliicli  is  iiiiili'i'  lilt'  ran'  III'  i>riraiii/.ril  Itmirils  or 
liniiiclirs  III'  Millie  lliiMi'il,  aiui  is  i'iiiiilu('l('<l  in 
till!  ilsifal  iiiaiiiiri'  (if  all  niissjdii  wmU,  with  nils- 
siiiiiarirs  who  spuak  llic  laii;;ua;;i',  and  with 
pii'achiiiir,  Iriichini;.  and  oilier  uvaiijrelistic 
work,  Ik  which  is  added  rescue  Wdik  I'lir  I  he 
jfiils  who  ale  l)ioii;;lit  over  to  |ialidel'  lo  the 
lusts  of  de|inived  Aiiiericaiis  as  well  lis  Clii- 
iiese.  'I'liiii  there  is  the  ;rrcal  work  which  is 
carried  on  liy  iiidividiiiil  churches,  w  hich  jiar- 
liikes  aliuiisl  f'litlrelv  of  the  iiaUire  of  Sunday- 
school  work,  and  is  undertaken  liy  laillilul 
workers  wherever  the  ( 'hiiiainaii  is  found.  'I'lie 
inelliodsado|)li'd  dllVcr  materially  from  Ihoseof 
the  former  in  lli.il  Kii'.di^li  Is  the  only  mediiiin 
of  coiniiiimic.'itiiiii.  and  there  is  tirsi  instruction 
in  Knulisli  Mild  llieii  in  uospel  truth. 

Ori/iiiiizid  Mi.\.iiiiiiit. — These  are  found  mainly 
on  the  Tacilic  coast.  'I'he  earliest  elVoit  of  this 
imtiire  was  coiiinieneed  in  San  l''rancisco  in  IH.VJ 
by  Uev  \V  .M.  S|iccr,  at  one  lime  a  niissionary 
oi' the  I'resliyterian  iioaril  to  China,  lie  called 
the  attciitioii  of  the  I'reshytcriiiii  Churcli  toihe 
need  of  the  Cliinese  in  this  count rj',  iind  la- 
bored as  their  inissionary  for  five  years,  when, 
his  health  failill^:,  Uev.  A.  \V.  I.ooinis  came 
back  from  China  and  took  up  the  work.  lu 
1870  the  mission  was  reinforced  liv  the  return 
from  China  of  the  Hev.  I.  M.  Condit.  In  1877 
work  was  begun  in  Oakland,  and  now  there  am 
the  following  stations  on  tliel'aciHe  const:  San 
Frunciseo,  Lo.s  Anj,'eles,  Oiikland.in  California; 
and  Portlanil,  Orenon.  jMr.  ami  .Mrs.  Looinis, 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Kerr,  are  stationed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, toirether  with  three  female  niissioimries. 
A  lionie  for  rescued  Chinese  women  and  u'irls 
has  been  in  existence  for  tlfleen  years,  duriiiij 
which  time  it  has  sheltered  200  |)ersoiis,  many 
of  whom  were  saved  from  a  life  of  the  most 
dreadful  slavery,  at  the  risk  of  danirer  to  the 
persons  of  the  missionaries,  and  at  tiie  cost  of 
much  elTort  and  apjieal  to  the  courts  of  law. 

In  the  cliui'cli  at  San  Francisco  tiiere  are  78 
meinb(!rH,  and  much  work  is  done  by  means  n( 
street  lueachinj^,  and  house-to  house  visitation 
of  the  women.  At  Oakland  there  is  a  church 
with  44  members,  under  the  care  of  a  native. 
One  missionary  and  his  wife,  towther  with 
native  helpers,  have  elmrj;e  of  the  work  at  Sac- 
r.'imeiito,  wlieri^  there  is  a  church,  and  Sunday 
and  diiy  schools  are  conducted.  Missions  are 
also  conducleil  under  the  care  of  Chinese  at 
Santa  Kosa,  San  Jose,  \apa,  and  Alameda. 
Los  AiiLtelcs  has  a  church  of  Ci')  iiiembcis  under 
the  care  of  a  missionary,  and  the  school  work  is 
carried  on  both  day  and  cveniiiir,  for  women 
ami  ;;irls  as  well  as  for  men.  The  mission  at 
Santa  liarbara  has  ten  Christian  Chinese,  and  a 
female  missionary  conducts  the  schools.  The 
work  in  Portland  is  under  the  care  of  a  returned 
China  mis.sionary.  There  are  nineteen  Chris- 
tians, a  home  for  <;irls  (under  the  care  of  the 
North  I'acilk;  Woman's  Hoard),  and  various 
schools.  Two  new  schools  have  been  opened 
durinu;  the  last  year — at  Ashland  and  at  Salem. 
The  only  work  in  the  East  under  the  care  of  the 
Hoard,  is  the  mission  in  New  York.  It  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  work  which  was  oonimenced  by  the 
Hev.  Lyeuruus  Hailsbaek  in  the  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry  in  1869,  and  carried  on  for 


many  succeediiij;  years  by  a  faltlifiil  wonnin, 
Miss  (Joodrich.  'f'liere  Is  now  a  commodious 
mission  room  at  I'niversily  Place,  where  i.  Clii- 
nese assistant  holds  services  and  lakes  ehiirp'  of 
Sunday-school  work.  Kvery  Sundav  I'veninj;  a 
liiayer-meeling  is  held,  at  which  tlie  (  hiinse 
('hristiaiis  take  |mrl.  Several  Chinese  have 
joined  the  church,  and  money  is  coniiilmied 
toward  the  support  of  uchuich  in  the  native 
distriei  from  which  these  iminijiiants  come. 

7'/ii'  M(  l/iodix/  h'jiiKro/Kil  I'liiiffli  [Siirlli)  com- 
nieiieed  amission  to  the  California  (lilnese  in 
18(IH,  under  the  supei  iiitcndence  of  Ucv.  Otis 
(iibson,  I).  1),  The  mission  is  now  under  tliu 
care  of  Ucv.  F.  .1.  .Masters,  formerly  stationed 
at  Canton,  China.  Since  the  cslablishinelil  of  the 
mission  up  to  IMiMI,  ;i."i:J  were  admitted  to  the 
church,  ',';tO  Chinese  Wdineli  and  yirls  were 
rescued  from  slavery,  and  upwards  of  -t,!)!!!) 
Chinese  have  received  reliv;ious  and  secular  in- 
struclioii  in  the  schools.  'I'licre  aic  iiiission>  at 
San  Francisco  (10.")  eliurch  iiK'Hibcrs),  Sai  la- 
ment o(  it)  members).  Oakland  (I  IHncm  lie  is),  anil 
San  .lose  (I','  meniliers).  In  Oregon  the  work 
is  under  the  care  of  a  missionary  and  his 
wife  who  reside  at  Portland,  and  there  are  l."> 
churchincmliers.  The  Society  also  liii>  a  mis- 
sion in  New  York,  which  was  opened  .May  i;!tli, 
18HH.  It  wdsthccombination  of  Sunday  schools 
which  had  been  carried  on  in  the  Kightecnth- 
slreet  and  Seventh-slreet  churches.  The  rooms 
are  alwiiys  open  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese,  and 
Sunday -school  and  prayer  nieelinfrs  are  held 
weekly.  Several  Chinamen  have  been  bap- 
tized Irom  ainoiii!;  the  students. 

Till'  Aiiii'n'riiii  Jliijilint  lliiiiir  3fiKsioiiiiri/  So- 
rirti/  commeiieed  its  work  in  San  Fiancisco  in 
1870.  at  which  time  there  were  I!  missionaries. 
Tlie  mission  at  Portland  was  opened  soon 
afterward.  At  present  the  work  is  carried 
on  in  California  with  headipiaiters  at  Sim 
Francisco,  and  in  Orejion.  A  returned  China 
niissionaiy  is  the  suiariiitcndent  of  the  mis- 
sions. In  San  Francisco  there  is  a  Chinese 
church  of  41  members,  under  the  care  of  a 
Chinesf'  pastor.  In  Portli.nd  there  is  also  a 
(niinese  church  and  i)astor,  with  41  members, 
and  a  Chinese  missiimary,  who  works  amonj; 
the  Chinese  in  other  places  in  Oregon.  There 
all'  in  addition  (>  mission  schools.  The 
til  t  church  built  for  the  Cliinese  was  dedi- 
cated in  .San  Prancisco  in  connection  with  this 
mission  in  .Vugusi,  1SS7.  Thegreatest  harmony 
exists  in  San  l'"ranciseo  between  all  these  niis- 
siiais.  and  a  service  is  held  in  the  streets,  at 
which  the  dill'ercnt  missionaries  preach  in  turn. 
The  I'nitcd  llrilhrcn  have  a  mission  in  Walla 
W.'illa,  AV'ashington. 

'/'/((■  AiiK'rIciiii  Mi'snioiiitr)/  Ast'Oi'tiilinr  carries 
on  a  widely  extended  work  among  tin  Chinese 
on  the  Pacilic  coast.  Its  niethoils  i.rc  those 
which  cliaracteri/.c  the  second  divisiim  of  the 
work,  the  Sunday  school  .system,  r.iincr  than 
those  of  the  above-mentioned  missions.  In 
addition  to  the  Sunday-school,  day  ;  ud  even- 
ing schools  an^  held,  whose  teacii''";  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  Knglishand  then  tl.r  gospel. 
Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  the  liist  schoc  ^•^r•k 
of  this  kind  was  undertaken  by  >Ir.>  Li.  L. 
TiViide,  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Oak- 
land, in  18()7.  The  mission  of  the  Association 
was  commenced  at  San  Franei.sco  in  1870, 
under  the  sui)enntendcncj'  of  the  Uev.  John 
Kimball  with  ;S29  scholars.  Since  1875  thecare 
of  the  uiissiou  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
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the  IJcv.  W.  ('.  I'diuI,  jmsior  of  ilic  IJdliimy 
('(iiij;ici;nlii>iiiil  ('lull ell  dl'  Sun  I'riiiu'iscd.  In 
IS*.")  tin-  (iciuriil  Associiilinii  nf  llic  ('i)iit;ic- 
jialioiml  ( Imrt'lu's  in  ('iiliftirni:i  lUiiMiii/iil  llic 
I'nlil'iiriiiii  (liiiKsc  Mission,  iiuxili.iiv  to  llic 
A.  M.  A.,  wiih  Hcv.  ,1  K.  M(l,iiiii,"|)  I).,  iis 
jH'csidi'iil,  1111(1  Dl.  I'lMiil  MS  sfciiliirv .  Dmiim' 
1SS!»  ilif  iuixiliuiy  niiMil  !j:4,",'lM>,.V)"|(ir  lliu  c.v 
jH'ii.scs  of  iIk'  inissidii,  in  iidililiuii  Id  llir  !i>T.  KM) 
wliidi  wiis  iiiipi'iiiniiilcd  liy  tin'  A.  M.  A.  lor 
the  woik.  'llic  missions  me:  ;!  in  Sun  Fniii 
I'isco — llic  CcniiMl,  llic  Hiinics,  1111(1  llic  Wisl  ; 
and  14  iil  Oni^liind,  S.-iiilii  C'liiz,  I.os  Aiijiclcs, 
Sim  Dicuo.  liivcisidc,  Kicsiio,  SUu'klon,  S;ic 
rann.'iiti),  Oniviljc.  Maiysvillc,  Pclaliiniii,  Saiila 
P  vliara,  San  liiicnavcnliiia,  in  Calil'oiiiia;  and 
■-on,  Ari/.oiia.  'I'lici'c  aic  ','1  ladytcaclicis, 
11,  ,  10  Cliincsc,  Nvith  a  lolal  ol'  l,;!t<(i  in  allciid- 
nncc  on  insliuclion.  Over  7oO  conversions  arc 
the  result  of  lliesc  missions,  of  wliicli  15(1 
were  tlic  train  duiiiii:  one  year.  Al  .Maiysvillc 
and  ( )rovillc  llici'c  ale  Cliiiicsc  cliui'clics;  al  llic 
oilier  missions  llic  convcrls  join  llic  .Vinciicali 
('oiisrreiralional  cluirelics.  In  1!^71  llie  '  C'on- 
grcnalioiial  Association  of  Clirisliaii  Cliiiiese" 
was  oi\!|ani/cd  in  San  I'"niiiciseo,  and  now  liiis  a 
linincli  al  each  of  llic  missions.  It  is  a  (liiis- 
liaii  iissoeiatioii,  to  wliicli  cvciv  Cliincsc  iinisl 
lieloiiir  for  si.\  monlli.s  of  |irolialion  licforc  lie  is 
admitted  to  llic  cliureli.  It  is  also  a  liiissionaiy 
orpini/alioii,  and  it  was  in  din  i  I  i-espoiisc  lo 
tlicir  eonlrihuliiin  of  if.'ilK)  lliai  llic  A.  \\.  C.  F. 
M.  sent  out  ill  ISS;!  llic  Ini^siollal•y  who  has 
cliiii'HC  of  ils  \vorl\  in  lloiii:  Koii;:  and  jiart  of 
the  (  iililoli  province.  In  iS!M)  lliesc  {'hrislian 
Chinese,  lon-clhcrwith  lliose  of  oilier  dcnoniina- 
lions.  raised  a  sum  of  niciicy  to  liiiild  a  chapel 
iind  stall  a  nii.-sioii  in  ilicir  nalivedisiiict,  near 
Saii-iii.  Kwaiii;liiin:.  One  Chrisliaii  Chinanian 
lias  paid  the  salaiy  of  a  Chrisliiiii  (  hiiicsc  pliy- 
siciiiii,  and  another  Christian  Chinese  supplies 


pose  of  cslahlishiiig  coiiiinnniealion  lictwccn 
the  seallercd  and  nnorjrani/ed  worUcrs.  as  well 
as  for  pulilishini;' Cluisliaii  Iciieliinj;'  in  Chinese. 
'The  "  (  liiiicse  Kvaiificiisl,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  pnlilishcd  in  both  Chinese  and  lOnglish  by 


7. 


(illy  Mahic,  a  Christian  Chinaman,  and 
Slcuait  llappcr,  son  of  the  China  liiissionaiy. 
It  was  partially  self  supportim.;-  with  the  aid  of 
diplialioiis  for  two  years,  but  had  to  be  relin- 
(|iiish((l  ill  .\piil.  l.SiMI,  on  iieeouiil  of  the  laeU 
of  suHicicnt  iciiiuiieralion  for  the  labors  of  the 
(dilors,  which  had  been  {;ialuiloiis  for  iwo 
years,  niiiinu:  its  existence  a  list  of  the  s(  lii>ols 
was  published,  loi;t'llier  with  slalislics  w  liicli. 
thouuli  iiK  (Hiiplele,  were  more  full  llinii  aiiy- 
tiiiiiLT  thai  had  \el  bee  ii  coin]iilc(l.  ilssubsciip- 
lion  books  Liavc  a  udoii  idea  of  the  exiclil  of  llic 
work  for  llie  Cliiiicse  in  the  rnited  Slal(s.  It 
Willi  lo  ;>l  Stales  and 'rerriloriesalid  ll'idilVir- 
eiit  post  (illiccs.  The  .schools  given  on  the  in- 
( (iniplelc  list  niinibcred  I2i!,  with  an  aveiage 
alleiidiincc,  as  far  as  could  be  asecitained,  of 
l.dOO.  exclusive  of  the  mission  si  hools  on  the 
I'luilic  coast,  'riiere  were  217  thiisiians  in 
connection  with  these  schools. 

Jiii/iirr/  JuMillx.—  ln  iiddilion  to  the  direct 
results  which  the  above  accounl  shows  for  the 
work  iimoiij;'  the  Chiiii  sc,  there  is  a  result  of  the 
work  which  is  no  h  s>.  inipoitiiiit,  though  not  so 
generally  rccogni/i il.  This  is  the  rcllex  in- 
Ihicncc  (in  China.  Il  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
mission  schools  in  this  country  have  by  di.saiin- 
ing  prejudice,  by  the  power  of  kindness,  been 
the  direct  iiicans  of  o]ieniiig  llclds  in  Kwaiig- 
tiiiig  iiroviiicc  to  the  labors  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary. !Men  who  have  never  show  n  any  signs 
of  II  cliange  of  heart  under  iiisli  iietioii  abroad 
have  been  so  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  kind- 
ness .shown  by  Chrisliaiis,  that  they  have  in 
many  instances  miidc  the  way  (asy  for  the  for- 
eigner who  comes  to  their  native  village  after 
the    niedii  ines   which   are  dispensed.      In   all      tlicv  have  retuiiied  to  their  hoiiies,  and  the  op- 

111  ov(  rcoinc  bv 


4;',\r)(IO  was  nised  in  ISOO  by  this  A.ssocialion. 


I 


position  of  t  heir  iicighbois  11 


iiorf/iuii 


'I'd    Work.  —  After   the   school    was     words  such  aslhcsc: 


ThcCliiisliiins  were 


.started    in  New    York    which   was   afterwards  to  inc  in  Anicrica;  these  men  are  Cliristiiiiis:  let 

Imiidcd  over  to  the   cart!   of   the  Presliyterian  them  conic;  they  iiileiid  to  do  you  good."     In 

Hoard,  it  was  many  years  before  the  ehuiclies  this   wav  several    iireachiiig   jilaces  have  been 

awoke  to  the  responsibilily  which  was  imposed  opened  indisliiels  which  would  olherwise  have 

upon  llieiii  by  the  presence  of  these  slraiigers  been  inaceessilile,  and  very  often   the  itiiieiant 


within  our  gate; 


The  work  was  sodilliciill;      niissioiiar\' in  the  Saii-ui  and  Siniiiiii;' districis in 


it.  seeiiied  such  a  hopeless  task  to  teach  a  China-      Kwaiiglung  is  greeted  wi; 


a 


How 


(I    \  !■   (to 


Icllcrs  for  an  hour  or  t  wi 


there      in  l-'.ii;;!isli  Iroiii  a  returned  iiiimigrniit,  and  an 


was  no  roniaiicc  of  missions,  no  display  of  self-  iiivilalion  lo  conic  and  spend  the  night  with 
denial,  in  leaching  the  heathen  ;;t  home;  and  him  has  been  the  iiiciins  of  opening  the  way  lo 
it  was  dillieiill  lo  overcome  the  dislrust   of  llic      the    |ireacliing   irf   the    gospel    in    that   village 

The  results  of  the  will  K,  which  is  eai  lied  on  in 
faith,  i1uiiil:Ii    in   darkness,  can    never  be   ade- 


Chincsc  siillicicnllv  to  injure  llieir  alleiidaiUM 


lint 


(ilv  women  t( 


lip 


II 


le  antuous  woil 


save   those 


Af  tirsi    by  inviling  the  (  hiiicsc   lo   their  own      (|ualely  rcprcsi  nt( d  by   any  Ii, 

homes  one  at   a  time,  then  giilliering  them  into      which  are  kept   in  the  book   of   llie   recording 

II    .secluded    corner  of    the    cliureh    Siiniliiv        angel 


school    room,    until    linallv  a    S 


iind 


av  s( 


hool 


Some  mention  should  be  Piade  of  11 


would   be  orgaiii/ed — in  this  way  schools  were  of  the  "  St.  liartlioloniew's  Chinese  (iuild  "  in 

started  ill  the  iirincipal  cities.     In  l.'<7()  sm  li  a  New  York   City.     This   is  an   organi/ation  in 

school  was  starlcil   in   connection  with  the  Ml.  eonneelion  willi  the  mission   rooms  of  St.  liar- 

Veriion  Cliureh   of    lioston,  which   is  now  the  Iholomew's  V.  K.  Church.      On    imyiiient  of  a 


irgest   school   in   the    coiintrv. 


In    1h:h    the 


fee,  Chinese  of  n-ood  chiiracler  may  be 


Trinity    liaptist    Cliureh    in    New    York    City  come  members;  and  in  addition  to  the  pi  ivileges 

(•omineneed  a  Sunday-school   for  the  Chinese,  of  the  reading   and   meeting    rooms  al    'i',\    St. 

and  within  the  last   (Iceade  such  schools  have  Murks  I'lacc,  they  ureal  liiicrly  lo  call  on  the 

been    started    in    iiearlv    all    the    larirc    eilies  manager,  Mr.   (Jiiv    iMaiiie,  before   mentioned. 


along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 


inlanil,  and  also  in 


who  will  act   as  inlerpreler    for   them    in   any 


miiny  small  places  devout  uoiiicn  have  gathered      matters  of  legitiniatc  businesH,  and  the  services 


till!  two  or  three  Chinese  togelher  for  iiistruc-     of  the  (Iuild 

tioii.    In  llic  spring  of  ISilO  a  monlhly  maga/.inc      them  from  iinpos 

was  published  in  New  Y'ork  City  for  the  pur-     nmlicious  peiseeutioii.     This  tJuild  wii.s  opened 


ire  available  to   jiroteet 
iiioiis,  or  lo  defend  Ihcni  from 
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ill  1889,  iiiul  (luiinij  I  lie  yeiir  1800  tlioir  wen? 
4ti(i  iiu'iiilicrs;  TTii  ciiscs  wtTc  iilli'iuk'd  to.  A 
Simil:i.v-s(li(ii)l  is  held  I'vciv  Simdiiy  I'lcriiooi;, 
siinH)  Cliimsc  Imvo  iiiiilcd  with  ilut  cliuicli. 
<liif  ri'sciic  ciisc  WHS  successfully  uudcrliiUcii 
l)y  llic  lawyer  mid  nmimiicr  of  llie  Uidld,  mid 
llie  resciie(l  (-liiiies(!  girl  is  now  uiulor  t'hiisliiiii 
iiisiniciiwii. 

'riic  work  in  Vimcoiivcr,  1!.  ('.,is  nol  sliietiy 
within  llic  scope  of  lliis  mlieli';  liul  ineiilioii 
iieiy  lit'  nimle  llial  llie  MelhodisI  Cluireli  of 
Canada  has  lliere  ((iiile  a  lloiirisjiiiin work  mi- 
dci- Ilie  call'  of  11  ini-^sioiiarv  of  Chinese  liiiih, 
who  |ireaclies  and  leaches  in  ihe  Chinese  lan- 
iruane.  Tlie  I'reshylciian  Church  of  Canada  is 
aUo  eonleinplaling  coniiuencinu'  woik  for  Ihe 
Cliinese  in  Vicloria  in  Ihe  near  iulnre. 

I  iiivorNiilUI  4ifiifi*iil  4'«»iiv<>iili«»ii. 

Secielary,  i{i,'V.  (i.  I<.  DeiiiaresI,  .Maneheslei', 
N.  ll.-'riie  L'liiversalisi  <liiirches  of  lln- 
I'niled  Slalcs  are  oru'ani/ed  for  iiiissioiiarv 
\V(uk,  as  well  as  for  legislalioii,  into  Slale  I  ni- 
versalisl  Convenlions.of  which  llicrr  arc  Iweiily- 
live,  mid  lh(!  Universalis!,  (Jencrul  Convenlioii. 
'I'lie  Wink  of  the  fonner  is  mainly  home  mis- 
sionary work;  the  laller  has  reccnily  inaiigur- 
lUed  a  mission  lo  .lapan. 

The  (Seneral  Con  vein  ion  is  under  a  Hoard  of 
Tnislees,  eonsisiiiii;  of  iwclvc  incmlieis,  of 
whom  .lohii  I).  \V.  .loy  of  lioslon  is  chairman. 
They  re(nesiiil  an  orirani/.ed  slrenglh  of  'Mi 
liarisiies  wilhahoul  11,(11)0  fiimilies,  who  during 
Ihe  year  IHS'J  conlribuled  for  missioiiarv  pur- 
poses  !f4;?,0()().  Ill  April,  ISIIO,  n  hand  of 
missionaries  was  sent  to.l.'ipaii,  iind  Tokyo  was 
chosen  as  the  lield,  liiil  llie  work  is  asyci  in  ihe 
prepariitory  singes.  Kor  Ihe  support  (d'  this 
mission  11  special  eontrilmlion  of  iinu'e  llian 
iiliO.i'no  for  live  years  was  made.  Tlit!  I'lire 
of  llie  mission  is  wilh  a  stimdiiig  commillce  of 
I  lie  r>o:ird  of  Tnislees. 

Women's  Auxiliary  Socielies  have  also  lieen 
formed  in  several  |ilaees,  one  of  which  supjiorls 
a  mission  in  (iliisgow,  ^»eolland. 

I'liivvrMillw*  :viU<>>i«>u  lo  4'<>iilnil 
AIVi«>a.  lleaihpiarlers,  14  Delahay  Sireel, 
Wcslininsler,  liondon,  S.  U'.,  Kngland— The 
llniversilies'  .Mission  loCeiilral  .Vfiica  was  pro- 
posed hy  David  liivingsloMc  in  1S.")7,  and  under- 
l.ikeii  in  lS."i!l,  afler  ii  second  appeal  liv  liohcrl 
Ciray,  iJislioii  of  Cape  Town.  lii  ISIil 
(Charles  Frederick  Ma<'ken/,ie,  .Vrchdeacon  of 
Nalal,  was  consecraled  bishop  of  llic  mission, 
and  liy  him,  under  llie  guidance  of  I,iviiigsioiie, 
the  mission  was  slarlcd  al  .Magomcro,  soiilli  of 
Lake  Nyassa,  a  colony  of  released  slavivs  form- 
ing Ihe  nucleus  of  Ihe  mission.  The  jilace 
chosen  ticing  found  impr;iclic:ilile  on  ai'i'ount 
of  Ihe  <'liiiiale,  llicsile  was  I wicc  cliaiigcd.  lull 
Ixilli  pl.'K'cs  proving  loo  unheal  I  hy  for  I  lie  Knro 
pcau  missionaries,  liishop  To/er,  who  suc- 
ceeded IJisliop  Mackt'iizie  in  lS(i',',  I  hen  resolved 
to  settle  in  Zanziliiir,  and  lliere   to  dcvole  him 


Magilii,  on  Ihe  mainliind  uortliwi'st  of  Zanzihur, 
by  a  eolonv  of  released  slaves  Irained  by  the 
nii.ssioii.  \Vilh  a  view  to  Ihe  formation  of  sta- 
tions ill  the  interior,  ii  half-way  station  was 
made  at  .Masisi  in  IHTti,  an,l  in  iS7!»  the  Ucv. 
W.  I*,  .lolliison  settled  iilolK!  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Nvas.sa,  but  was  c.xpelU'd  in  ISSl  by 
the  chief  of  the  districl.  In  IMH'J  a  station  was 
opened  on  the  cast  shore  of  Lake  Nyassii,  at 
Cliiliji's,  and  was  miiinlaiiicd  for  ciglileeii 
monllis  under  great  danger,  owing  lo  the  re- 
pealed attacks  of  Ihe  natives. 

Ill  IHSo  Charles  Alan  Sy  ml  hies  was  appointed 
bishop  of  the  mission,  "in  IHSI,  owing  lo  the 
elVorls  of  the  l{ev.  W.  I'.  .lohnson,  a  sleamer 
was  purchased  lor  Ihe  use  of  Ihe  mission  on 
Lake  Nyassa,  ami  in  ISS,")  a  station  was  begun 
oil  the  island  of  Liikoma,  in  Ihe  lake,  where 
are  now  the  head(iuarlers  of  the  .Nyassa  .Mis- 
sion. 

The  work  is  now  cariicd  on  from  tliree 
centres:  Zanzibar  Island,  Lake  Nyassa,  and  sta- 
tions on  the  mainland  between.  The  •  arc  in 
the  licId  'J(i  Mnglish  clergymen,  '.^5  layiMcii,  20 
ladii's,  '3  .\fricaii  clergy,  and  -Vi  iialivc  teachers 
and  readers;  aUiiil  4'vt>  cliildreii  ar<'  supported 
by  the  mission,  and  ;i()(l  .V  fricans  are  assisted  by 
it  and  are  under  ilseare.  The  cost  of  Ihe  work 
ill  ISS.S  was  upwards  of  l'17,tMl();  Ihe  funds  an! 
sent  out  lo  and  arc  managed  liv  ihc  bishop  liim- 
,self. 

I'llWlllili,  a  town  in  Old  Calabar,  West 
.\fric.i,  near  llieCross  Uiver.  Cllinale  tropical. 
I'opuliilion,  4.0(10.  Uace  and  lani;iiage,  Ibo. 
Ueligion,  idolatry.  I'eojilc  peaceful,  agricnl- 
tural;  polygamy  co. union.  Mission  station 
riiilcd  rri'sbylerian  Churi'hof  Scotland  (ISSS); 
I  missionary  and  wife,  1  native  helper,  I  Sali- 
liath-.school. 

I'|»«>|||  ImIiiikI,  one  of  the  Sainoim  (iroup. 
South  I'acitic.  Surface  mountaiiKuis,  covered 
with  luxniianl  vegetation.  Area,  ;!l!.">  sipiare 
miles.  tMiief  town,  Apia.  Population,  liOO,  of 
which  KKI  are  Kuropeaiis.  IMIssion  station 
London  iMissionary  Society;  Ti  missionaries,  104 
native  pastors,  4  stations,  ^0!)  s<liools.  (See 
Samoa). 

I'riliiihti,  a  town  in  Kast  Central  Africa, 
beiweenLakcsTanganyikaand  Vi<'loria  Nyunzii. 
Mission  stalitm  i>f  the  Loiidim  Missionary  So- 
ciety (lS4!*i;  2  missiiMiaries.  The  inissioiuiries 
al  this  station  have  en  joyed  fairly  good  health, 
have  had  the  friendship  of  the  native  chief;  the 
conlidcnce  of  Ihe  p<'ople  has  been  won,  and 
goo(l  preparatory  wmk  has  been  accomplished, 
A  medical  missionary  was  added  to  the  force 
during  ISIIO. 


I'l'lyil  V»'r(«l«»ll.--Tlie  Uriya,  also  called 
< hissa,  belongs  lo  Ihe  Indie  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  liuiguages,  mid  is  used  in  the  iirovince 
of  Orissa,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  attached 

- to  lieiigal.     Scrampore  missionaries  translated 

self  lo  Ihe  training  of  released  slave  children, fill      the   New  Testament,  which   was  publisheil  in 

ISll.  The  lirsl  translation  of  the  Old  I'esta- 
ineiil  was  made  by  |)r.  Carey,  and  published  in 
ISUl,     Shortly  al'lerwaids  tlie  lirsl    Maptisi  iiiis- 


the  hope  of  forming  with  them  ( 'hrisiian  settle 
ineiils  on  the  mainlainl  al  .'i  later  dale. 

.\boul  leu   \ears  of  ipiiet    prepMialory   work 


was  carried  on  in  /anzilmr,  under  Hisl 


lop 


T, 


sioii.aricj 


oinineiiecd  this  work  at  CiillacI 


am 


d    !>r.    Steele,   in    the  education   of    rescued      as  the  whole  Milil 


lad  been  Iranslnled  into  tint 


slaves, the  preparalion  of  gnimimiisand  diction-      languages  of  the  people,  lliey  could  in  thisscnse 
aries,    and    Ihe   Iranslalion  of    portions  of   the      take  lo  lh<'ins(4ves  the  \,hole  armor  of  (iod.     A 


■fcriiitures. 


revision  of  the  Mible,  or  rather  id'  the  Old  Tes- 


In    lS~-t    Hishop     Slecro    succeeded    Uisliop      tanienl,   soon    beeaine    iiecessMiy,   and    .Messrs. 
Tozer,    iind   in    1ST,'5  u  station   was  opened  ut     Sntlon,  Noyes,  and  Hucklcy  hciook  themselvoH 
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svus  also  rvimv-   ''^^  ,    ;„',  v.vslnn  s.mu'.lm.u 

„„a  ai.iu.M.     !>•  ''•'','  .vMssuaa.'iiiy  .uiua 

""■'•^>    "'    \^^V.n/v    K'Sori.'l.vlu>aai>l<os.a 
„f  .10,00(1  iiorlicm-^  ol  uu 


tooil  ,u-;iyt_  '    •    '\^,';'.  ,     ,,  ..,.,0  .,!■  t  ..■  pnim- 
„u>vv  was  I'"'""   '>,,,,      ,   nvovii.r.  ol    15ia/.i  . 

>na'  l!"i-.a  its  >;;:>X!'l  '^    "   Mo.a.;vi.U';; 

IS-JH),       By    <>"■    "."'"t^f   .!  ..tra    f..v    l>-«"' 
^  ,      .    1    mlO     11    uK'slOi'iii.  ,       (.    ,...,, 

{S:"S,s;''s -"""■"•"- 

'   'n,,.  t.rrilni>   '>*""     ';,,J„,,s  of  cnUW  '''''\ 

.iHTli  aiv  .!"'*''•,,        .insist    of    hv..-sto..U 
..M-orts  ol  >>'"  .""'    ;,i,,,.ts       Atrvifiiltiii''    V^ 

;!;:;;vaoutoiiUnn..a-  .;^J,i    i,,n...^ 

-,;:;:-■;;:: 'n;;Znf;.-.'s  ft ^ 

X\mv  is  coiiMil'U'  >.""',,.:  sMiisfai'ioiy. 

S:,'ai.io-.of.'au.a.on';  ',,,.;;"  .„   I.      ,,>y 

Missio.iary  ,^"',?"  Viii"  •opal  Cl.urrl.  (No<tl'>. 


.uissi vv  .uia  ^vif;^  ;;,,^;.'|S:;::i:!t[:J 'inS 

,uv.  "••'^"ij"';',!"':;     .       7C«)  s..l.:.lu.s,  10  Sal.- 

u;uiis.uoois,4-)wa..;ia-    1'^,,^,,,,,,,  ^ 
,,,„,„  ,„a  Sal.o,  a..a  I  ^   ^^^^ 

,MimM.-".  '-X'Nvan'    K--'''!>^'-'"!\ 
th.'soullishon"'     ;'>     ^^>,^  „„„    ,!..■   intyl.al 

""■'"'    -^""'It  V,   ....    M     M»''l^"y,afl.'v  lour- 
ir.uyn.fsolNVoiU.a       ■,,,,.,  Ku;Ja.ia 

i;:'.(';;it:"i^;Hi:';o  lonam.  o>.. u  .a  .ms 

Ao.i.Mvvvusto  s...ia    '        ;     I,   j„    ,s,-,lt,  ana  Us 

(iuiiua,  Ol-    I'aiaia,  I    '   •       ,^,.,-,   nvoinoro 

ana  1.0....1.  ^-••■'' ;;';;,    '„X,ulai    ana     Kl.oon 

:S;,n    raolinMiana.-^^^^^  lu-a 

the  f.innrv  station  tin  u    i  ;  .,,    ,„is^ionaiy, 

,1   .mil   station     '»%''.u      A  mission  uas 

'^.,i...iiuiTiianaMa.o.      ;'i;      „„„  ,,„i.„i, 

\-;i^;;.i;':.n!i:"u^:":^.' .r"""- ;^; 


;,,,„,  o. f  nn.    Loyally    islanas    (.,v.). 

Mi'liiucsia,  _ 

r./.iK-K-Tiiri'.»  "'.■.^,  „.,s  in.'iua.a ill 

,,,,.  Kn^sianKn.iair         ..__',  .,,,,,,,, ,.,.„^ 

^vl^u•ll   .■OV..S     '';■,;    '•,.'U  iiMlion  Matt-r... 

.l.„,Ui  spok.n   '•>    "^\„  ,,t  „,a   ftoni  'rashU;;...! 

,,..,,,.  Cntria  Asia  ^"""  \,,,.n.»nl  fioni  I'l- 
::..,.,Af^lw,.asla.i  ana  N  -;'^.,,,,.,,,,  Un- 
glmnaloil'-ti'M"  ;  -i-V^i  .sana  of  ('.'.afal 
Iiiulialai  ■I'ml^'  "'  ''"  V  l  .tvaav  Anotlifi 
SuU.aiiliasl..-|t-;^-\,  >;->;,,>  intotlilH 

viui.-ly  is  11"'  V'"'^  n  ,  Inssiaii  insl..'«l"i,  "^ 
'li"''"'  ^'•••V"'ni  ' taisatUniof  tin'  New 
s..l,ools,  >"'>>f"';i;./  ..  f.niv  (iospils  ume 
'P..slaiii.'nl.  of  wliu  '"  ,ii,,i,.  So.iity  at  bt.. 
publi.lu-1  by.  '»;■  'i""r/-  ,.'  nmslatoi-,  uUo  Is 
\.,,U.isb.ir.H-.  l.'i  If  :,ilV,i.'iit  'I'tt'Ui  .iiia.'rtsof 
a'M"aint.'axv.;i't.l'':   >'  ,,p,,,rU.xvia.MS 

0..nti-alAsia,  b.b.'X.-     m  .    ,,,,     ,„.,„, 

,,,.n,ytl.r.noirsrltUa  j^^,^.^,„,.,    „,„ 

ortb/inliab.tnnls  •       ';,  ^^^i„      ,,.,1.  ^.r- 

'l'"<'""""  ''"'-""r  „  S,  ,■  .li»l."'t.  xvas  uincmnl 
sion,  wl.i.b  '^">"'^,^;  ,  aiiiaii/.,  aiul  piit'lod 
I'.v  '"'•    '^'"  •„ -Vif  1      S  -iww.'in,  ana    Messrs. 

a:aE.aAn:;:UWanlan. 


V. 


^^r^i'!:;  2^2:810  (i8H«). 


Mission  ^vovU  ':\ -^J'-VlnSi-nl;;;'"'' ilmi 
til.  oast,  sl.or.'  "f  ,,^''  ,„,;', m'ln'aHt  o    Tiy- 
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5  ."idO  Icfl.  Populiilion,  r)l),(l(M»,  Cliiisliiiiis, 
iMoslrms  IJiiti's,  Aniifiiiiiiih,  Kooids,  'rmks, 
Mission  si:iiii)ii  A.  II.  ('.  K  M.  d^^T-i;  1  iiiis- 
siiiimiy  Hill!  wil'i',  'J  otluT  Indies,  15  iiMtivc 
llclpcis,  'i  mil  slaliolis,  1  iliilicli,  1)7  fliiiicli- 
lUCIIlllCI'S,  (i  scIkmiIs,  'J.'H  sclioliiis. 

ll  is  jKiw.  M-.  il  iilwnys  liiis  liccii,  tln'ccnli'c  of 
Aniiciiiiiii  inlliiciu'i'  in  Kiisliiii  'I'liikcy.  On 
llir  iiiriur('si|iif  I'lisllc  of  llif  city  lire  a  liiijic 
niiiiilx'i'of  iusi'i'i|illons  in  Arnicniiin  cnncifoiin, 
tlaliiiL;  l)Mi'lv  cvrn  t'arlicr  llian  many  of  liic 
Assyrian  iiisciiplions.  Near  Van  is  llii'  island 
of  A^lilnniai'.  Iln'  seal  of  an  Ainniiian  Cullni' 
liens,  whose  s|iirilMal  ninlv  is  eijoai  lollialof 
the  C'llliolieos  III  I'lleliniiad/iue.  His  iMllneiiee 
however  is  small. 

Viiiiilrrlifiii|>,  .l«>liii  'I'.,  ll.  ITIT,  Hoi 
Iel'd;ini,  lloli.'ind,  u  liiif  lii^  f.illier  \\,is  paslor  of 
llie  Duli'li  liefoi'ined  Cliuiili.  siudied  al  Ihe 
liiiveisily  ill  Liulrii;  spiiil  Id  y  is  in  llii' 
aniiv,  where  he  was  rap'ain  of  liorse  ami  lieii- 
leii.iiil  of  llii' dnmoons.  .\ flu- K  iviiii;  Ihe  army 
he  Willi  ;o  Ivlinlinruli,  win  le  he  lieiuine  disliii- 
unislied  for  his  atlainmehl.s  ii,  Ihe  ii.iliii'al  sei- 
enees  and  modi  in  lam.riiai;es.  lie  Iheii  reliirne.l 
to  Holland  and  pr.U'lised  medieiiie  willi  i^real. 
sileeess.  'I'll'  lU  eidelllal  dealh  of  his  wife  mid 
child,  ealised  liy  a  slldilell  slonil  wliieli  eapsi/ed 
the  lioai  in  whieh  he  was  sailiiii.'  willi  (hem,  w.is 
till'  me.'iiis  ol  his  '^I'lii.iiii'  conversion,  lor  Ihoiii^h 
a  nomin.'il  ineiiilier  of  his  falher's  chiireh,  he  had 
lu'eoiiie  sironnly  iiilliirneed  liy  inlidel  opinions. 
Miliiiif;  Ihe  wir  willi  l''ranee  he  served  in  the 
hospiial.  Ileariim  of  Ihe  appeal  of  ilie  l.iaidon 
Mis-^ionary  Soeiely,  he  olVered  hinisi'lf  lo  Ihe 
ilireelors,  was  aecepled,  ami  on  Ihe  ;id  of  No- 
veinher.  1  TUT,  Was  ordained  missionarv  lo  Soiilli 
Africa.  Hefore  leivinu;  he  oiuaiii/eil  Iwo  mis- 
sionary socieliis,  one  al  Uollerdam  an  I  one  al 
Krirsland.  in  his  iialive  coimlrs ,  lo  co  iiperale 
wilh  Ihe  N.  .M  S.  In  I  ;!IM  he  sailed  willi  llirec 
olliers  for  Afiiea,  lakiiii;'  passui^e  In  a  eonviel 
ship.  On  Ihe  voyau'e  he  and  his  companions 
adndiiisiered  lo  Ihe  spiriliial  as  well  as  llic  leni 
poral  waiils  of  llie  conviels.  Arriviiinal  Cape 
Town  in  March,  ITIIII,  Dr.  Vaiiderkenip  com 
meiiceil  al  once  lo  lahor  aiiiom;  Ihe  nalives, 
wliil.'  al  ihc  same  lime  he  awakeiieil  a  deep  lu- 
ll lesl  ill  missions  amoiii;  Ihc  I'airopeaiis.  In 
.May  he  lell  (ape  Town  for  Ihe  inleiiia-.  After 
a  wearisome  and  dangerous  journey  he  reached 
(iraaf  Keiiiel  in. lime:  and  llioimh  Ihc  siirroimd- 
iin;  eoimirv  was  in  a  sialeof  anaiehy  and  sirife, 
tie  pushed  farllier  inland  to  Ihc  ( !re,il  V\-  h  l{iver, 
at  that  lime  the  soulhern  liniil  of  KalVraria. 
Aflcr  a  moiilh  of  wailin;;'  he  secured  an  aiidicner 
willi  Ihc  kiiii;.  (Jclka,  wlioL''ive  him  permission 
to  pileli  his  leiil,  liiil  advised  him  lo  leave  on  ae- 
coimt  of  the  Uliselllcd  slate  of  alTairs.  I'crillis 
sioii  was  liiially  ;;iveli  lo  slarl  the  mission  iiei^ 
Ihe  Keiskamiiier  Uiver,  vvlicic  in  Oi  toiler  ii  sta- 
tion was  founded.  A  school  was  opened,  and 
in  spile  of  niessimes  fiom  the  jrovirnor  iil  the 
Cape  ciilrcatinu:  hiin  to  iclnrn.  left  alone  liy  tlit^ 
ileparliii'c  of  his  collciiuiie,  the  doctor  lahored 
on  for  over  a  year,  when  thi'  kinu.  ^rrowiin; 
jealous  of  Ihe  advance  which  Chrisliimily  had 
already  made,  ordered  llie  missionary  to  leave. 
Aceompaiiicd  hy  his  people  lo  the  nnnilicr 
of  alioiit  sixty,  some  Kii^clish,  some  Hollcniot, 
some  Kalii's,  some  Tanihookci  s,  ami  some  of 
ini.xed  race,  Dr.  Vanderkemp  started  across  the 
country,  and  for  more  than  lour  months  the 
caravan  moved  ahtml  from  pla<'e  lo  place,  while 


Ihe  faithful  missionary  coiilinued  the  instructiou 
of  Ihe  people,  in  .Mav,  IHIII ,  he  arrived  am  in  al 
(fl'aaf  liciiiet,  a.'d.dceliiiiii::  a  call  to  lake  cli,'il>;u 
of  the  chiireh  III  're.  c(ailiiiiied  to  f;ivc  himself 
to  mission  work,  especially  anioii<i  the  lloltcn- 
tots,  of  wliolii  he  sooiicollccled  a  connre^alion  of 
over '-'(HI.  His  ctVorls  in  lich  ilf  of  this  uespiscil 
I'acc  aroused  the  ciiniity  of  the  colonials,  liiil  hy 
his  wise  colicilialorv  |iolicy  they  were  pacilied, 
and  he  conlinued  his  wca'k  iiiimolcsied.  jiiiilil- 
injis  Were  creeled  and  (iraaf  Iteinel  was  madi! 
a  permanent  station,  hill  the  privili'ucs  alVoideil 
lo  Ihe  nalives  al  llial  sitilioli  hade  fair  lo  stir 
upanolher  rehellion,  and  Dr.  N'.'iiidirkcnip  saw 
the  necessily  of  leiiea  iii^;'  the  llolleiilols  lo  u 
place  of  sah'ly,  w  here  they  would  fonii  a  coloiiy 
liy  ihemsclvcs.  The  plan  was  upproNcd  oy  ihe 
i;oveiiiniciil.  and  a  uraiilof  land  neir.VI;:oa  M.iy 
w;is  made  lo  the  mission.  This  was  oeciipied 
early  in  ISIl'.'  hy  a  pari  of  the  connicnalioii  illiO 
in  alli,  and  Ihoiiuh  the  iiioveiiieiil  was  not  at- 
I. lined  with  complele  success,  in  Sepleliilier, 
when  Ihe  governor  visited  Iheiii,  he  was  so  im- 
pri  ssed  with  Ihe  i;iiod  they  wcrcdoiniz  and  the 
daiiticis  lliey  iiieiiircd,  that  he  inUised  llieni  lo 
take  up  their  ipiarlcis  in  Fori  Frederick,  from 
which  the  garrison  had  lieeii  rem  ivcd,  ,aiiil  the 
inissionaries  deemed  il  wise  lo  lake  his  advice. 
l''or  the  next  few  nionlhs  the  work  w.is  most  cn- 
coiiiimiiiLf.  and  sever. il  llollentols  applied  for 
haplism.  The  doelorwasal  this  time  qiiile  ill 
with  rlieiimalism,  .so  thai  he  was  ohlli;ed  lo  per- 
lorm  tlieeer.  inoiiy  while  lyimjon  a  couch.  The 
counlryllieii  passed  from  Ihe  rule  of  the  Kiit:- 
lish  lo  thai  of  the  Diileli,  and  the  ,u'o\eriior, 
tliouuh  prejiidiecd  at  lirsl,  soon  heeanie  ciai- 
\  iiiccd  of  the  Liiiod  done  hy  the  inissionaries,  and 
olVcred  iissisiaiice  in  ihe  formiiiLf  of  a  new  sia- 
lioii.  Ill  .lime.  ISli:!.  the  iiiissi(aiaries  and  their 
peopli'  moved  In  a  pl.lce  se\ei;  liiilc^  llol'lll  of  the 
i!ay.  which  they  iiinied  Hi  ilicUdorp.  where  a 
tloiirishiiiL,'  vill;iL;e  soon  sprue,;  up,  and  a  church 
and  schoolhoiiM'  were  liuilt.  I''i'iim  this  lime  on, 
illilil  the  reoeeiipation  III  theeolonv  li.\  Ihe  lOlli;;- 
lish,  Ihe  work  was  carried  on  willi  i^rcal  viyor 
and  sucees.s  hy  the  doctor,  in  iMdT  iiieat  rc- 
liudoils  interesl  was  inanifeslcd  anioii!-  the  l\  ilirs, 
and  the  fodowiiu!;  year  an  onl-slalion  of  Me.liels 
dorp  was  formed  al  Slneiinan's  ixraal.  in  1S|0 
till'  piipiil.'ilion  of  Mcthelsdorp  had  hecoiiie  a 
thousaml,  and  many  who  had  hecii  enemies  to 
the  mission  had  hecii  won  over. 

'i'lie  cruellies  which  Ihe  ilolteiilols  had  so 
often  sull'ered  at  the  hands  of  iheir  Hncr  niaslers 
excited  the  deepesi  jiily  in  Ihe  liearl  of  the  doc- 
tor, and  il  is  said  tli.il  in  the  eniirsc  of  three 
M'ars  he  I  laid  no  le—  than  irri.dOII  for  the  redemp- 
lion  of  slaves  from  l.iiiiila;;e.  ami  hy  his  excrlioiis, 
with  the  help  of  other  missionaries,  the  ilolleii- 
(ols  Wire  liniilly  dcliM'ied.  .Mnio-it  the  last  piih- 
lic  service  which  the  doctor  was  able  lo  render 
llial  people  was  in  leslifyiiii;  in  the  courts  at, 
Ihe  Cape  to  the  wron;;s  )ir,'iclised  upon  tint 
llotlcntots 

lie  died  on  Ihe  l.jlh  of  Deceinher  IKI  I,  In  the 
midst  of  active  prcparilion  to  ciiler  upon  a  new 
lield  of  work  in  Madaijiiscar.  (die  well  ac- 
ipiiiiiited  with  his  life,  cliaracti  r,  and  lahors  says 
thai,  "  for  comhininji'  natural  talenis,  exiciisivc 
learniiijr.  elevated  piety,  ardent  /eal,  disinleresleil 
hencvoleiiec,  unshaken  perseverance,  unfeigned 
iiiimilily,  and  primitive  sim|)licity,  Dr  X'andcr- 
kcinp  has  perhaps  never  liccn  ei|ualled  since  thi; 
(iayn  of  Ihe  Aposlk's."  Well  docs  the  veiicralilo 
.MutTat  Hiiy  of  him  :  "  lie  ciiinc  fruiu  a  uuivur- 
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sity  to  tcacli  tlio  nlphalii't  to  tlie  poor,  naked 
Hotti'illot  iiiul  Kiilir  ;  from  I  lie  w)L'icly  of  nobles, 
to  associiite  with  beings  of  the  lowest  j^riule  of 
humanity  ;  from  stately  mansions,  to  the  tilthy 
hovel  of  the  greasy  African  ;  from  the  army, 
to  insiruet  the  tierce  savage  in  the  taeties  of 
a  lieavenly  warfare,  uiuler  the  baiiner  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  ;  from  the  study  of  medicine, 
to  become  a  guide  to  :'ae  Balm  of  Gileud  unci 
the  Physician  there  ;  and  Anally,  from  a  life 
of  earthly  houor  and  ease  to  lie  exposed  to  perils 
of  waters,  of  roiibers,  (if  his  own  countrymen,  (if 
the  heathen,  in  the  city,  in  the  wil(lern("ss." 

Villi  lA-llilC'|>.  Ilt'liry  J»llll,b.  ^Smyrna, 
Asia  Minor,  Ajiril  IHtli.  b'l^l.'i.  His  anc(Vstors 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kliiiie  took  part  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  for  icli^ious  liberty .  and  later 
enraged  in  business  in  the  Kast.  Attlie  age  of 
fi',  leei  Henry  was  sent  to  America  for  an  ;'du- 
ealion.  At  seventeen  the  reading  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  lA'vi  Parsons,  missionary  in  Palestine, 
and  a  letter  from  his  niollier  led  him  to  seek 
hi-i  (uvn  salvation  "  and  that  of  as  many  others 
as  possible."  II  graduatedat  Amherst  College 
in  18ii7.  and  Aiidover  'I'lieological  ^ieniiiiary 
WMi;  was  ordained  at  Amherst;  and  em- 
barked for  Turkey  the  same  year  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  A.  H.  ('.  F.  M.  lie  was  stationed 
first  at  bis  naiive  city,  removed  in  1844  to  Con- 
slaiiiino|ile.  and  in  1854  was  sent  as  a  pioneer 
missi.iiiMiy  to  'I'okat,  Asia  Minor.  In  lsil3  he 
was  .igairi  stationed  at  Smyrna,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  tinal  departure  for  America. 
His  main  work  w  as  preaching  and  ediieation. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  linguist,  preaching 
aeceptablj'  in  four  foreign  languages — French, 
Armenian,  Greek,  and  Turkish.  H(!  was  a 
priiticient  in  music,  drawing,  and  iiainling, 
which  were  his  favorite  sources  of  recreation. 
He  excelled  as  an  instructor  of  youth.  "  Num- 
bers of  tile  most  successful  pidfessional  men 
among  the  evangelical  Armenians  and  Greeks 
of  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor — ministers, 
physicians,  and  instructors  of  youth — were  his 
pupils."  After  retiring  from  his  work  abroad 
he  secured  to  twenty-live  Asiatics  facilities  for 
education  in  the  I'liited  States.  A  prominent 
Armenian  gentleman,  a  tiat ive  of  Constantinople 
and  once  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Van  lycnnep,  says: 
"  One  of  his  best  (|iialilicati(ins  as  a  missionary 
was  that  iKMinderstood  the  peojile  among  whom 
he  was  working,  and  loved  them.  In  the  Beliek 
Seminary,  where  he  taught  for  a  while,  the 
students  looked  to  him  not  merely  as  a  teacher 
and  respected  him,  but  also  as  their  companion 
and  friend,  and  loved  him  accordingly." 

In  1(HI!9,  blindness  coining  on  and  strength 
failing,  lie  returned  home,  after  thirty  years  of 
iiiission  service,  and  resided  at  (Jreat  Harrington, 
Mass.     He  died  January  llth,  1HH9 

Dr.  Van  Lennep  was  lionored  with  the  degree 
of  D.D.  liv  his  "  Alma  Mater,"  Amherst  Col- 
lege, in  18'«3. 

Viiriia,  a  city  on  the  east  coast  of  Bulgaria, 
KiO  miles  north-northwest  of  Constanlinoiile. 
Climate  temperate.  Population,  :2(il,l)()0,  Bul- 
garians, Greeks,  Arintniaiis,  .lews,  (Jypsies. 
Social  condition  iiuite  low.  Mission  sbition 
Methodist  Episcopal  (,'hurch  (North),  1884;  1 
missionary  ;nid  wife,  1  native  heliier,  1  out-sta- 
tion, 1  church,  lo  cliurchniembers. 

It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Varna-Rustchuk 
Railroad,  and  until  the  recent  opening  (tf  the 
railroad  from  Constauiiuople  to  Vienna  direct, 


all    travellers    from   Vienna    by    the   Danube 
jiassed  through  it. 

Vaiid«»iM  Version. —The  Vaudois  is  a 
.dialed  of  llie  French,  belonging  to  the  Grieco- 
Lalin  branch  of  the  Aryan  languages  of  Kurope. 
It  is  spoken  in  Piedmont.  At  a  very  early 
]ieriod  the  Vaudois,  or  VValdenses,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  had  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures made  into  their  dialect,  at  the  instance 
of  Waldo,  or  Widdensis,  which  was  greatly 
blessed  to  them,  and  supported  them  in  the 
endurance  of  nianj- cruel  peiseculions.  In  ]8;U 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  jiublished 
an  edition  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  .lolin  in 
the  Vaudois  diidect,  the  translation  having  been 
made  by  .Mr.  Berte.  pastor  of  I. a  Tour  As  the 
French  is  now  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all 
the  schools,  the  French  version  is  more  gener- 
ally read  by  the  peoiile  than  the  Vaudois 
Gospels. 

(Specimen  rerxe.     .John  3  :  IG.) 

Perque  Diou  ha  tant  vourgu  bCn  ar  mount,  qu'a 
1  faadounit  so  Fill  unic,  perque  quiounquS  erg  eoii 
el  perlssfi  pa,  mi  qu'a  1  abbia  la  vita  fiternella. 

Ye«linr|tiiruiii,  a  city  in  I>idia,  in  the 
Tricliinoiioli  district,  JIadras.  Mission  station 
of  S.  P.  G.;  1  missionary,  9  native  workers. 
Kit!  communicauts,  2  schools,  08  scholars. 

Vc'lloro,  a  city  in  North  Arcot,  Madras, 
India,  15  miles  west  of  Arcot,  89  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Madras  City.  Tolerably  clean  and 
well  built,  eoiitaining  nianj'  ancient  buildings 
of  interest.  CMimate  very  hot,  but  healthy. 
Population,  37,491,  Hindus,  Moslems,  Chris- 
tians. >Iission  station  IJeformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  Aiiierica;  1  missionary  and  wife,  1 
female  missionary,  10  native  helpers,  19  out- 
stations,  515  communicants,  742  .scholars,  1 
girls'  boarding  school.  GG  scholars.  Established 
Chuicli  of  Scotland  (18C0j;  19  native  helpers,  1 
school,  :>43 scholars. 

Vt'lpiir,  a  town  in  the  Godaveri  district, 
Madras,  India.  Population,  G,28"J,  chiefly 
Hindus;  a  few  Christians  and  Moslems.  Mis- 
sion station  of  the  lOvangelical  Lutheran  Gen- 
eral Council;  1  native  missionary,  2  other 
workers,  1  school,  12  children. 

Vt'iieziielu,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
South  American  republics,  lies  lietween  British 
Ciiiiana  and  Colombia  on  the  east  and  west, 
with  Brazil  to  the  south  and  the  Canibliean 
sea  to  the  north.  It  has  an  area  of  (Jlii.dOS 
siiuare  miles,  which  is  divided  politically  into 
eight  large  stales,  two  national  settlciiients,  and 
eight  territories.  In  1888  the  estimated  impiila- 
lion  was  '.i,'.J34,385.  of  whom  the  native  Indiar.s 
numbered  3-(i,0ll0.  The  government  is  modelled 
after  that  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  with 
more  freeilom  given  to  the  provineitd  and  local 
governments.  Education  is  conipnlsory  and 
gratuitous,  and  illiteracy  is  fast  decreasing.  In 
1888  over  100,000  atteni'led  the  primary  .schools. 
Higher  ediicalinn  is  applied  by  2  universities, 
20  federal  colleges,  9  colleges  for  girls,  etc. 
The  state  religion  is  Uoman  (Catholic,  and 
though  other  ntligions  are  tolerated,  they  are 
not  permitted  any  external  manifestations.  The 
peojile  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle  and 
sheep  raising,  and  mining;  there  are  very  rich 
deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  copper,  and  iron. 
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Cariicas,  the  cupitiil.  has  a  population  of  70,40(5. 
I'loli'.HtanI  mission  work  is  carrit'd  on  solely  by 
tlic  Aniniciin  Hilile  Sociel)',  with  ilii;  circiilaiion 
of  Ilii'  Bililo  in  Spunisli. 

Veiiyiiiiv,  a  town  of  (iri(|im1an(l.  East 
Sdiilli  Afric:a,  40  miles  from  Tinaiia.  Mission 
oiil-sliilion  of  the  .Moravian  IJretliren's  station 
al  IJelliesda.  'I'lie  i)eoi)lc  aic  Kalirs  of  the 
llhilii  tribe,  wlio  are  so  eager  f(jr  a  minister 
that  whenever  tlie  missionary  from  .Melli- 
esda  comes  lliere,  they  tell  iiim  tliey  would 
lilie  to  detain  inm  by  force;  and  a  small  nimi- 
lier  of  Hottentots,  wlio  moved  tiiere  from  Mlo, 
Willi  exert  a  good  inlhience,  and  have  lieeii 
largely  instrumental  iu  nniking  arrangements 
for  a  station. 

Vc'|it'r,v,  a  town  in  the  j\Intyalnpad  district, 
M.idias,  India.  .Mi.ssiou  station  of  llieS.  P.  (1.; 
'i  missionaries,  10  native  lielpers,  373  cliureh- 
mi'inbers. 

VIolorla.— I.  Tim  principal  city  and  capital 
of  the  colony  of  Hong  Kong  (((.v.). — 3.  A  town 
in  'iaimiulipas.  Kasi  M(^\ieo,  southwest  of 
Ciudad.  Hot,  but  healthy.  Haee. and  language, 
ud.\ed  Spani.sli  and  Indian,  lieligion,  lioman 
Catliolie.  An  onl-station  of  llie  .Matamorais 
.Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  iSoutli), 
with  1  native  |)reacher. — 3.  Capital  of  Vancou- 
ver, Uritish  Columbia.  The  .Methodist  (hureli 
of  Canadii  has  (piitc  a  flourishing  work  among 
the  Chinese  immigrants;  1  missionary  and  wife, 
rescue  liom(!  for  girls,  07  church-niend)ers. — 
4.  .V  town  in  Isupu,  West  Africa,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cameroon  .Mountains;  hasasmall  Haptist 
congregalion,  started  in  1800  by  Negro  mi.ssioii- 
aries  from  Jamaica. 

Villii|>iiraiii  (Wilnpiirani),  (Bt'lpore  of  the 
old  maps,  etc.,)  a  town  in  South  Arcot,  .>ra(lras, 
India, 'jr)  miles  w(  s;  of  I'ondiclierri.  Population, 
8,241,  Hindus,  Moslems,  Christians.  .Mission 
station  Evangelical  Liitlieran  Society  of  Leip- 
sic;  177  commiiniciuits,  08  scholars. 

Viiilie<»iiflH,  a  hill  and  town  in  the  Kistna 
district,  Miulras,  India.  Popidation,  5,(138, 
Hindus  chielly;  a  few  .Moslems  and  Christians. 
It  contains  an  interesting  hill  fort,  aroumi 
which  a  number  of  legends  cluster.  ^Mission 
statioLi  A.  15.  .M.  U.  (1883);  1  missioiniry,  13 
native  preachers,  0  cbiirclies,  3.010  church- 
members,  34  .schools,  'i')0  seliolars. 

Vinton,  JhmUin  llatt'li,  b.  AVillington, 
Conn.,  i:.  S.  A.,  February  17tli.  1800;  gradu- 
ated at  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  In- 
stitution, 1828;  iippointed  in  1832  missionary 
to  Hunna  by  tin'  \.  H.  M.  I'.;  studied  with 
Dr.  Wade  and  two  native  converts,  a  l^irniiin 
and  a  Karen,  who  were  then  in  the  United 
States;  sailed  with  .Mrs.  Vinton  .July,  18;!4, 
reaching  .Moulmein  in  Deeembcr.  Having 
studied  the  liinguage  at  home  and  on  the 
voyage,  they  began  their  work  at  once. 
AV'ilhiii  a  week  they  left  for  the  jungles,  travel- 
ling for  tliree  months  from  village  to  village, 
making  known  the  irospel  of  Christ.  At  first 
they  went  together,  but  immy  calls  coming 
from  distant  villaires,  they  separated,  each 
taking  a  band  of  native  assistants:  she  going  in 
her  little  boat,  with  a  few  of  hei-  schoolgirls,  to 
the  villages  along  the  livers,  telling  the  story 
of  redemption  to  the  crowds  who  gathered 
about  her;  he  visiting  the  mountiun  villages 
and  places  more  ditlicult  of  access.     They  were 


often  ill  danger  from  robbers  and  wild  beasts. 
IJiit  they  hadgreat  success  in  their  work.  IIi» 
labors  were  not  conllned  to  the  Karens.  He 
studied  the  Hiirinese  that  he  might  lU'each  to 
the  Iturmans.  During  the  rainj'  season,  when 
travel  is  impossible,  he  lid)ored  among  the 
English  soldiers  in  garrison,  preaching  and  dis- 
tributing tracts  among  thi'  Hiirmans.and  trans, 
latiiig  the  New  Testament  into  Karen,  or  writ- 
ing his  coninienlary.  In  si.\  weeks  he  dis- 
trilmled  8,0ii0  tracts,  and  his  labors  among  the 
troops  resulted  ;n  the  conversion  of  niimy,  both 
among  the  common  soldiers  and  thi'  ollicers.  Iu 
.Moiilnirin  .Mrs.  Vinton  had  in  her  school  jiupilii 
who  had  come  200  miles  fm' the  siikeof  learning 
to  read  God's  Word  in  their  own  laiig.iage, 
threading  the  forests  by  night,  not  daring  to 
travel  by  day. 

The  coiniilete  failure  of  Jlrs.  Vinton's  health 
made  a  return  luuiie  iu  1S47  necessary  Partly 
for  liis  own  (ealth,  and  partly  to  tiiu  e  the 
missionary  spirit  in  the  ch.ircdies,  he  i  coni- 
paiiie<I  her.  By  bis  earnest  addresses  and  hi.s 
sweet  singing  of  "  Rock  of  Ages"  in  Karen 
and  English,  and  Dr.  Brown's  "  A  ^Missionary 
Call,"  he  made  a  deep  impression.  His  labors 
in  Burni.'i  between  1834  and  1848  had  been 
conlincd  mostly  to  the  .Moulmein  district,  but 
on  his  return  in  1850  Bangoon  was  to  be  the 
centre  of  missionary  operations  by  tlic  provi- 
dential o|iening  of  the  Pegu  provinces  to  the 
gospel.  In  18'')2  the  English  Government  .sent 
an  armed  vessel  from  Calcutta  to  Bangoon  to 
demand  redress  from  the  Biirman  goveinor  for 
outrages  intlicted  uiion  English  residents  in  the 
Btirme.'ie  dominions.  The  Biirmans  in  delianco 
began  preparations  for  resistance,  repairing  old 
fort iticat ions,  and  erecting  batteries  on  the 
river-banks.  Enraged  by  the  successes  of  the 
English,  they  treated  the  Karens,  whom  they 
considered  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  with 
extreme  cruelty.  Tiie  imploring  cry  for  relief 
from  the  seventeen  suirering  Karen  churches 
in  Bangoon  reached  ]\Ir.  Vinton,  and,  urged  by 
Dr.  Kiiicaid  and  other  missionaries  iu  .Moul- 
mein, he  went  to  their  help.  He  found  that 
three  native  preachers  had  been  criicitied,  and 
5,000  refugee  Karens  were  living  in  carts  and 
under  trees.  The  Burmese  part  of  the  city 
being  in  ruins,  he  and  Dr.  Kiiicaid  obtained 
permission  to  occuiiy  the  deserted  moiiiistery  in- 
side of  the  sto(ka(ie,  and  si.\  weeks  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  their  families  joined  them 
from  Moulmein.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  "  Teacher  Vinton"  bad  come,  the  refugees, 
who  had  beendriveii  from  their  burning  homes, 
and  wlio  had  been  living  secreleil  in  the  forests 
and  jungles,  subsisting  on  roots  and  herbs, 
Hoiked  to  the  city,  tilling  the  monastery  occu- 
pied by  the  Viiitons,  or  cam|iing  out  under  the 
trees.  They  were  not  only  hungry,  but  di.s- 
eased.  ;Mr.  Vinton  built  a  hospital  for  the 
small  pox  patients,  to  whom  Mrs.  Vinton  niin- 
istcrcii  day  and  night.  During  most  of  the 
first  year,  besides  the  labors  of  the  hospital,  she 
had  a  school  of  200  jiiiiiils,  men,  women,  and 
children,  mothers  with  babes  in  their  arms, 
fathers  and  sons  sitting  on  the  same  bench, 
learning  to  read  the  Word  of  (iod.  Scarcely  a 
day  but  many  came  in  from  the  jungles — some 
for  books  and  medicine,  many  for  advice  and 
consolation.  In  18.57  many  were  converted;  250 
Karens,  during  the  rains,  learned  to  read  tlie 
Bible;  and  30  young  men  received  Biblical  in- 
struction to  tit  them  to  work  in  the  distant  vil- 
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laRi's  us  urcaclicrs  or  sfliool.tpiiclu'rs.  Tho 
Eii,i;lisli  iiiiny  in  iis  iiilviiiicc  liiivinj;-  tliicnli'iicd 
Avii.  lliu  kiiii;' _\  iilcU'd.  u  Iiciily  wiis  iiiiulc,  uiid 
pi'iicc  |)iiiiliiiiiii(l.  All  dl'dii'  liciiiL:  issued  liy 
tile  JOimli^ii  Jii)viiiiiiicMl  1(11'  llic  viiciiliiiii  (d  ill! 
•  lie  iiliiiiiiiis  liuildiniisociiipifd  dm  liii;'  llic  wiir, 
tilt'  V'iiiliius  It'll  tlit'tiUl  iiKiimsifiv  Aviiitli  IimiI 
Khi'lU'ri'il  ihciii.  Mill!  iiitivt'ti  to  Ki'iiiiiu'iitliiit'.  iwn 
mill's  ri'tiiii  llii'  I'tirl.  IliTt'  Ml'.  Viiiimi  ]iiii  \i|i 
biiililiiius  lor  liis  I'liiiiily,  iiiitl  Ilif  liiri;i' silintil 
■whit'li  Itilldwcd  ti)  his  nt'u  Inmic  'rciiclnTs 
wt'i'i'  iriiiiifd  to  iiiUi'  <'lmi.rf  til  ilu'  viljiiu'c 
scliDiils,  wiiicli  well'  csiulilislicd  wlu'ii  iniii'i 
Wiis  I't'sttirt'il.  A  iit'W  Iriiil  imw  IVll  ll|nili  the 
K.'iiciis.  Will'  mill  |it'sliliiK't'  were  Itilliiwi'il  liy 
fiiiiiiiii'.  Mr,  N'iiilini,  liy  his  t'liintsl  ilVtirls  tii 
supply  ihf  wiiiils  111'  lilt)  .siilli'iiiii;'  pi'iipk',  so 
Vein  ilifii' lit'iii'is  ilmt  tlit'y  li'Miiiort'tl  alitiul  liiiii 
ill  ii'ivwd-.  liiiiliiii,'  liiiu  IIS  ilifir  ilclivi'i'i'i',  iiiiil 
(i>i'liii  lug  ilial  Ills  ifliMJuii  was  Ihf  uni.'  liit'V 
walilt'il.  "  'riiousiuiils  wfif  liaiili/.itl,  t'liurclu's 
oi'ir.'ini/.t'd,  I'liapi'ls  mill  si'liiiiil-lmusi's  Imili,  ami 
tilt' litail^  of  liolli  Ituiniaiis  and  Karons  tun  od 
Itiwaril  (iiiil  as  ufvt'i' lirriiit'."  In  ls.'i4,  al  }\r. 
VinlcHi's  sugL''i'siiiiii,  till'  Kart'iis  nf  ihf  Kaiiirttiu 
<li,'-lri('l  tii'Liaiii/fd  llif  i'laitn  liiiini'  .Missiun  iry 
tStii'ifly,  Ihf  lirsl  id'  tjic  kind  fVfi'  fiiriiii'tl  in 
IJuiiiia,  disigiifd  I'm'  airuit'ssivf  wink  anmnir 
llif  lii'alhfii,  tlif  iialivfs  alri'aily  su|ipiii'liiiL'j 
thi'ir  tiwii  pasloi's  und  sihoiils.  In  Jlay,  ^Mit, 
the  I'lii'iu'i'^ttiiif  tif  a  clnirch  was  jiiitl  by  Mr. 
Viiiliin  ill  llio  iirfsfnic  of  a  large  asscinlily  of 
lialivf  and  Kuglish  fiiiiids.  A  suhsliintial 
oliiii'fli  of  liru'k  was  crt'cU'd,  willi  ftiiiils  con- 
trihiilftl  ill  Aiiifrica.  Kiiirlanil,  and  ituriua,  at 
Kt'iiiiiu'Udiuf,  on  till'  Uaiiirooii  {{ivt-r,  on  lanil 
jfivfii  to  llif  inission  by  J.ord  Dalliousif,  (iov- 
truorttfUfral  of  India. 

Ill  llif  inission  now  sfltlftl  at  ivcnimcndiiif 
JIi's.  Viiilon  had  Ihf  tiilii't'  charir  •  of  llie  Pfiru 
Hin'Il  School,  iiunilii'riiiir  froni  2(10  to  ^ril) 
pupils.  Mr.  Viiiloii  hail  iliiriiiir  ihf  ruins  a 
llu'oloirit'al  class  of  youiitr  nu'ii  prciiarini:  for 
the  luinistry.       IScws  liaving  conic  lioiu  the 


inounlaiiis  thai  many  villages  in  ii  rfgion  never 
vet  rcai'lictl  by  missioiiiirics,  on  account  of  its 
being  (lillicult  of  access,  were  ready  to  rcccivo 
Ihc  gospel,  he  Willi  In  survey  llie  lieiil  and  select 
I  lie  most  I'ligililc  sile  for  a  slallon.  lleii'liiriicil 
.March  -4lh,  com  plaining  of  lit  ing  "  very  liied." 
'I'lie  nc.\l  tlayhewas  ill;  levcrscl  in,  which  was 
succci'ilcd  by  dysciilery,  and  hegrailnally  faileil, 
when,  on  Ihe  "olsl  of  March,  \K>H.  he  Jiassi'il 
away.  "  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  Ihc  most 
zealous  and  successful  missionaries  ever  sent 
to  healhfii  laud.s  by  the  JJaplisIs  of  tlic  Lulled 
Stales." 

Mrs.  Vinton  reniained,  doing  elliciciit  work 
in  Uangooii.  Ilcr  daiighler  C.ilista,  who,  wlien 
'.lie  ncw.s  of  her  fiilliei's  de  h  was  reciived, 
was  alioiit  lo  gr.'ulu.'ite  at  ■iiinield,  at  ouco 
prepared  lo  sail  for  l!uriiia,  and  joined  lier 
nmiher  on  t'liiistiiias  l)ay,  IMJU.  lu  IMil 
IJrainciil  Vinlon,  ha',  ing  giadualcd  al  Madison 
I  iiivei'sily,  niairiei'  llie  ilauglilei  of  lit  v.  Dr, 
IlaswcU  of  Moulniciii,  and  sailcti  in  Sepicmbcr 
for  IJurnia.  lo  become  llie  mi'-sioiiary  of  the 
Karen  cliiircht's  of  llie  liangooii  disiricl.  'I'hc 
lieallh  of  Mrs  Vinlon  and  lierdauglilcr  failing, 
they  both  cmbaikcil  for  America  liy  Ihc  way  of 
I'/iiglaiid,  Oclober,  Ibd'-',  reaching  >iew  Yoik 
.liiiic,  W)\i.  Mrs.  Vinlon's  licallh  being  jiar- 
tially  restored,  siic  returned  to  Hangooii,  arriv- 
ing .March,  18(14.  followed  .soon  liy  her  daiigh- 
ler and  her  husband,  I{ev.  ]{,  JI.  Liilhcr.  Airs, 
Vinlon  was  suililciil3' allaekcd  willi  an  acule 
form  of  Ihc  tliscase  which  hail  long  atllicled 
her,  anil  tlietl  December  I81I1,  18(i4, 

Viy.iiuaptilaiii,  a  town  in  jAIadias,  Indin, 
siliiaifd  on  a  small  bay  near  a  remarkable  liill, 
bolil  and  rocky,  I,")!)!)  feci  in  luighl.  ll  is  a 
mililary  slalion  w  illi  considirablf  trade  I'op- 
ulalion,  ;!0,','!H,  Hindus,  Moslems,  (iirisliaiis, 
etc.  ^Mission  slalion  L.  M,  S.  (18()(i);  2  foreign 
missionaries,  1  iialivc  missionary.  5,s  ehiircli- 
membei's,  5  Sunday-schools,  i!75  .scholars,  o 
boys'  schools,  481  scholars,  3  girls'  schools,  197 
scholars. 


w. 


'%Va(lali,  an  ancient  capital  city  in  Bombay, 
India,  "Jli  miles  norlheast  of  Ahmadnagar. 
Wi.ssion  slalion  of  A.  15.  V.  F.  M.;  1  mis.sioimry 
and  wife,  41  native  agents,  19  oul-slations. 

\Va«lf,  .l«>iialliaii.  b  C)tse<ro,  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  A,,  December  lIMli,  ITOS;  giaduatcd  at 
llaniillon  Lileiary  and  Theological  Inslitiilioii 
lH',':i;  oidaint'd  February.  IHij;);  embarked  us  a 
inissioiiary  of  the  A.  I  J.  M.  L'.  for  IJurma 
Juiif  'J'.M,  18:215;  reacheil  Kangoon  I)ccciiilier 
."illi  following.  At  the  comnicnecmcnl  of  the 
tirsi  I?urniesc  war,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he 
and  .Mr.  Hough  were  arrcsled,  imprisoned,  and 
put  ill  irons,  then  dragged  lo  the  ]ilace  of 
<'xi'culion,  and  compelled  to  kneel  before  n 
Hurmcse  executioner,  who  had  received  orders 
to  smite  otl'  Iheir  heads  at  the  diseliarge  of  tiie 
first  Uritii-h  gun  on   Rangoon.     Panic-stricken 


resided  at  Doorgapore,  near  Calcutta,  occupied 
in  the  sliiily  of  the  language,  the  Iraiishitioii  of 
books,  anil  in  supf  rinlinding  Ihf  jiriiiting  of  use- 
ful works.  He  preachfd  also  in  I'^nglish  in  llie 
Circular  I{iiails  l{a|itisl  ('lia|icl,  and  niaiiy  per- 
sons were  coil  vert  I'd.  At  I  he  close  of  the  war  he 
returiifd  lo  Biiiinah,  making  Amhirsl  his  liome 
until  Ihf  transfer  of  the  inission  to  Moiilmeiu, 
where  he  was  slationeii  from  18','7  lo  IKtO.  In 
that  year  hi'  retiirncd  to  l{aiigoon.  In  IHyi  he 
visited  Kyouk  I'hyoo  in  Arrakan,  and  began 
the  work  which  was  continued  by  Mr.  Coin- 
stock  and  olhers.  In  18:!:.',  on  accounl  of  the 
failure  of  Mrs.  Wade's  health,  lie  visiti'd  the 
I'nilcil  Stales,  acciimpaiiied  by  a  l!uriiian  and 
a  Karen  convert,  reiurning  lo  lJurma  in  18;{4. 
In  Det'cniber,  1847,  h(^  made  a  second  visit  to  his 
native  land,  being  threatened  with  total  blind- 
ness, lie  I'f  cm  1  larked  for  Hiirma  iliilv  Srilh, 
at  the  soiintl  of  the  cannon,  the  executioner,  18,")((,  resuming  his  wiirk  in  Aloulmcin  in  .Ian- 
alarincil  for  his  own  safety,  left  his  ])risiiiiers  nary,  b'^.'il.  He  received  the  degree  of  1>. I),  in 
and  tied.  They  were  aflcrwards  seized  by  the  185'^  from  Madison,  now  Colby,  I'nivcrsitv.  In 
Burmese  oflicials,  but  rescued  by  the  advancing  the  absfiice  of  Dr.  Binnej'  in  the  United  Stales 
British  troops.  They  went  to  Cidcuttu,  re-  lie  had  charge  of  the  theologiciil  seminary  for 
nmiuing  till  the  close  of  the  war.    Mr.   AVude     Karens  at  Siouluieiu.     In  addition  to  preaching 
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the  ;?o.spel,  lie  perfdrmcil  inii(.'li  litcrnry  lalior. 
lie  riHliiicil  to  wiiliiiij  the  two  Kiircii  (liiilcils, 
Sltmu  :iii(1  I'wo,  mikI  prcpiiruii  M'vrinl  iiiip(prl:iiil, 
liirr.iry,  tlifolnirical,  mid  iMliiiMliiiii;il  works— 
aiiioiii;  tlu'iii  n  Kiiicii  'riic-uuiii-,  a  work  in  ."i 
vols.,  the  liisl  voliiiiu' coinplilcd  in  IS.Id  '!"liis 
be  ilcsii^Mi'd  to  1)1'  I'oi'  llic  Kiinii  lani;li;ii:('  what 
Dr.  .luilsoii's  Dii'iioiiiiiy  was  ioi-  the  Huiiiiaii. 
and  to  ils  revision  lie  devoted  ids  powers  as 
loMi;  as  lie  was  aliie  to  work  'I'lionuli  snlVciiiif^ 
greally  Ironi  an  iiieiiralile  milady,  lie  eontiiiuctl 
liis  literary  work  for  llie  inis-'loii  with  iintiriiiir 
jissidiiily  iinlil  six  diVs  lid'orc  Ids  decrase.  Alter 
the  dealli  ol'  .Mrs.  Winlc  lie  rc-'ided  in  llie  lami- 
liesoI'Mr  HeniKll  and  Dr.  liinney.  Dr.  Hin- 
ni'V  says  tlial  lor  inontlis,  at'ler  llii'  la'iors  of  the 
(lay  were  eiKh'd.  he  w.as  aecaisloined  to  spend  an 
hour  in  tlie  evenin;;  in  conversation  with  him 
"on  the  missionary  <'nt<'rprise,  the  melliods  of 
missionary  work,  llie  iieee^siiies  and  modes  of 
supply  tor  the  Kaiiai  tield,  and  the  Lrreat  doc- 
trines of  that  ilivine  sysiem  on  which  his  S(  ul 
voted."  Dr.  Kinney  Icslities  tlial  he  was  "  edi- 
lied  and  delin'hled  with  his  hroad  and  discrimi- 
iiatiiii^  views,  his  ripe  jiidirment,  his  practical 
wisdom,  and  his  sound  Iheoloiry"  lie  died  at 
HiiiiLfoon  June  lOlli,  iHl'i,  of  cancer  on  the  li|i, 
lifter  nearly  i'orly-niiie  years  of  mission  service, 
ajjed  73. 

Wilkki>r>>lr<>«llll,  a  town  in  tlic  Pretoria 
district,  Traiisv.aal,  Africa,  hetweiii  I'lreclil 
and  Pretoria,  north  of  the  Oraiiire  Uivcr.  .Mis- 
.sion  station  of  the  S.  1'.  (}.  (1880);  1  missionary, 
lij'J  eliureh-memhers. 

WiilfUcli  Itil}',  a  harhorof  Nama(iiialaiid, 
Sotilh  Africa,  in  IJritisli  territory.  iSee  Africa.) 
.Misdoii  station  of  the  IJhenish  .Missionary 
•Society;  1  mission, iry,  I  female  missionary,  'i 
out-stations,  i^iO  church-menihers,  -10  .school- 
children. 

\flllkt'r,  .\lltfllNliiM,  li.  Medwav,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A.,  Octidier  liilth.  1«'J',':  ,i;fadu;ited  at 
Yale  Colle,!,'t'  IW-iit;  studied  theolniry  one  year 
at  Hani^or,  two  years  at,  Andover  Seminary. 
,i,n'adiiatiiig  in  1><.")',';  ordained  Oclolier  13tli; 
sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  U.  ('.  K  .M. 
.I.tnuary  7th,  1S,"):J,  for  the  Assyrian  .Mission, 
anil  was  stationed  at  Diarlickir  on  the  Titrris  — 
the  tield  of  his  labors,  his  success,  and  his  death. 
In  181)4  he  visited  the  Tnitcd  States  for  his 
\vife's  heallh,  and  s.aiied  au:aiii  with  her  Aufusl 
I'.Mli,  I8((,"),  reachiiiir  Diarlxdur  Novemher  t!lst. 
The  cholera  rauinir  there,  he  spent,  some  tinu" 
over  one  stri(  ken  with  that  disease,  lie  was 
.soon  himself  alla(k('d,  and  ilied  September  l:ith. 
181)15.  "  Diarladdr,"  it  is  said,  "  was  tilled  with 
mourninir.  Not  Protestants  alone,  but  ^loslems 
and  Armenians,  all  were  sliieken.  Such  a 
funeral,  as  of  one  who  was  a  father  to  all,  was 
never  wilnijssed  tliert;  btd'ore. "  "Mr.  Walker 
li.'id  a  clear  head,  a  ready  unilerstandinii,  and 
viTV  correct  views  of  the  way  the  work  shoidd 
he  prosecuted.  lie  helped  to  shape  the  |)olicy 
of  the  nussion,  anil  was  a  stroiiir  pillar  in  it." 
"  It  was  touchiiiiT  to  witness  the  deep  i!;rief  of 
this  orphaned  peojile,  and  to  learn  how  he.artfell 
was  the  tie  that  hound  them  to  a  stranji'er  from 
the  far  olV-W^est.  Sinirinir  the  hynins  he  had 
taught  them,  they  carried  his  bier  on  their 
shoulders  two  and  a  half  miles." 

%yHlniHiiiiNtlinl,  a  town  in  the  Transvaal, 
Africa,  on  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Limpopo, 
northwest    of    IJotehahelo,   and   northeast  of 


Ilerlin  Kvnn- 
!  missionary, 
•1^1)  ihurch- 


Preloria.  Mission  station  of  the 
gelical  .Mis-ioiiaiy  Society  (|8lii(i; 
8  native  helpers,  .")  out-stations, 
mem  hers,  17v  scholars. 

U'ard  Failli  IVIiNNioii   in    liuliii.— In 

isisil  Krv.  Kniest  K.  Ward,  of  the  rnitial 
Stale-.  Weill  to  India  \v  itli  his  wife.  followiiiLr  u 
ciinviction  that  they  must  estidillsh  a  mission 
there.  They  loi'ate<l  the  mission  tirsi  at  Bur- 
hanpur,  in  IJerar.  wlnre  land  was  purchased 
and  a  bungalow  liuill.  In  l8S-(  ihe  |iroperty 
w,as  sold  anil  the  mission  was  moved  to  ICllich- 
pur,  wheie  the  properly  of  .'inotln'r  mission  was 
|iiireliased.  There  is  now  in  connection  with 
the  ini--'-ion  a  siinitarium  among  the  hills,  where 
the  \\orkvi>^  '"III  retire  in  tlie  hot  season. 

'I'hc  piiipcrly  of  Ihe  mission  was  purchased 
with  money  belonging  to  the  founders.  Since 
thai  lime  the  work  has  been  well  sustained, 
allhoiigh  a  ruh'  of  the  mission  is  that  no  mem- 
ber of  it  shall  ask  any  |)erson  for  money  or 
support  in  any  way.  Prayer  to  (Jod  is  their 
sole  reliance,  Ailditional  workers  have  joined 
till' mi-sion  from  .\mciica  ami  lOnglaiid.  .Mr. 
\\'aril  has  assisted  in  reducing  the  l.'ingiiage  of 
Ihe  Kill  koos  to  wriiiiii.':,  lie  spends  nuudi  lime 
in  visiting  from  village  to  village,  and  all  of 
Ihe  workers  cany  on  ba/aar  visitation,  selling 
trails  and  emiiiginu:  in  iieisonal  conversations. 
A  school  is  conducted  in  Ihe  mission  hou.se, 

Wiirrrii,  litluard,  b,  Marlbomuirh. 
Mass.,  I'.  S.  A.,  August  llh,  178(1;  graihiated 
at  .Middlebury  College  isos,  and  after  studying 
law  (,'nlered  Andover  Seminary;  graduated  in 
18|',>.  and  .sailed  as  a  missioii.'irv  of  the  .V,  11.  ( '. 
K.  M.  for  Ceylon  October  •,::!d,  l"81,j.  lUs  health 
soon  failed  from  pulmonarv  disease,  and  .\pril 
•.2.")lh,  1811).  he  sailed  with  .Sir.  Richards  for  Ihe 
Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  where,  August  llth,  he 
passed  away.  His  body  was  interred  by  th(! 
side  of  a  man  sup|)oscil  to  be  the  tirsI  convert 
from  .Mohammedanism  in  Africa,  w  ho  li.'id  died 
a  few  days  before,  aged  seveiity-,seveii,  in  the 
triumph  of  faith. 

Wiiii^faiiiii  (Whangamii),  a  town  in  New 
Zealand,  on  the  southwest  coast,  at  Ihe  mouth 
of  a  river  of  llie  .same  name,  .Mission  station 
of  the  Chiircli  Missionary  Society;  2  mission- 
aries, ','  imiivc  pastors,  25  other  native  workers, 
~M)  chiirch-meinhers. 

\Var<l,  William,  h.  Derby,  Kngland, 
Oclober 'iOlli.  17(i!(.  After  leal  ning  the  |)rinlers' 
tr.'ide.  he  studied  for  tlie  ministry,  and  in  1798 
was  ;i|ipoinled  missionary  printer  by  the  Hap- 
list  Missionary  Society;  sailed  .May,  17!!!).  for 
Calcutta,  bii  Lowing  to  I  he  opposition  of  the  ICast 
India  ('ompany  to  missions  in  its  territory,  set- 
tled at  Serampore,  a  Danish  settlement  on  the 
Iloogly,  Hi  miles  above  CaUulla,  In  180t)  he 
])rinled  Dr.  Carej's  translation  of  the  liengfdi 
New  Testament  and  afterwards  other  transla- 
tions, ])erl'orming  also  faithfully  otlii'r  mission- 
ary labors.  His  heallh  being  impaired,  he  visited 
in  181!)  England.  Holland,  and  America,  re- 
turninir  to  Calcutta  in  1821.  He  died  at  Seram- 
pore March  7th,  18'23. 

Wai'iiibad,  a  town  in  Namaqiialand, 
West  South  Africii,  on  a  short  northern  branrli 
of  the  Orange  River,  northeast  of  Sleinkopf 
and  northwest  of  Pella.  ^lission  station  of  the 
Uhenish  Missionary  Society;  1  ndssionary,  1 
single  lady,  <i  native  workers,  300  church-inem- 
hers,  100  tcbool-children. 
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■Wiirwiw,  II  city  of  Pdlish  Hussin,  on  the 
Vistula  Kivfi'.  Most  of  ilic  lily  is  well  Imili, 
and  iiTi'nily  many  nt'w  siniciiiii's  liavc  bctii 
uri'ctcd.  ropiilalioM  (1MS4),  4ri4,SiW,  Caliioiiis, 
Jfws.  (JcirniiM  I'lolcslanis,  (ircci;  Catliolics. 
Mi^siiiM  station  London  Scicicly  for  I'l-opairaiion 
of  llic  (iospcl  among'  l\\v  .liws;  2  ndssionarics, 
1  native  liclpcr. 

Wlll'llllll'K,  a  tov  II  ii\  KiilTiai'ia,  Eolith 
Afiiia,  norlli  of  Hctlifl.  Mission  station  of  tlie 
Berlin  Kvan;;elieal  LulinTan  Society  i  IM.KJi;  1 
luissioiiaiy,  .">  native  lielpeis,  7  out-stations,  ^7G 
ilillfcii-meinliei's,  !)(i  seliolal's. 

WuttTlU'ru  ( Walerlnirjx),  a  town  in  tlie 
South  Afiiean  Kepulilie  Criiiiisvaai),  tlie  sameas 
Modimolle  iipv.).  Mission  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Melliodist  Missionary  Society;  1  mission- 
ary. 1  ciiapel,  o.")  coinmuideiuits,  43  Sal)l)alii- 
scliolars,  H't  day-scholars. 

\VHlorl«»«.— 1.  A  town  in  Surinam,  South 
Aineiica,  is  situated  in  N'ielierie,  the  most 
western  district,  on  the  east  haidv  of  the 
Coreiilyn  ifiver.  >Ussi(]n  station  of  tlie  Jio- 
laviaii  Hrethreii,  comnuiiee<l  at  the  re(piest  of 
several  plaiUcrs,  one  of  whom  ^'ave  the  [dot  of 
ground  on  which  the  station  is  huilt,  anil  an- 
other preseiued  the  chiireh.  One  nds-sionury  is 
stationed  there. 

'i.  A  town  in  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa. 
Jlission  station  of  the  AVesleyan  .Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Society;  1  nussionary,  I!  chapels,  ;io3 
communicants,  KiT  Sablialh  scholars.  110  day- 
8ch(dars.  There  is  also  a  native  pa.storate  of  tlie 
C.  M.  S. 

Wallioii,  a  district  on  llie  Conjro  Kiver, 
■\Vest  Africa,  SO  miles  west  of  Stanley  Pool,  ^'JO 
miles  from  the  river's  mouth.  Cli  luite  tropical. 
Elevation,  "J, 000  feel.  Hacu-,  Bant  i.  Lanjruaire, 
Kikoniro.  Ueli.irion,  Feiichism.  Social  condi- 
tion low,  hut  improved  ;  .d  improvinj!:  to  some 
e.xtenl.  owinu-  to  their  active  tra(h'  <!overn- 
inent  practically  patriarchal,  each  town  beiiif; 
a  petty  state,  hut  all  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
Coiiiro  Free  State.  Mission  station  of  the  Bap- 
tist .Missionary  Society  (1.SS4);  4  missionaries, 
1  married,  1  churclil  10  cliureh-members,  1 
school,  8H  scholars. 

'%Vil-liii$;,  a  town  in  Shantunsr,  C'liina, 
north  of  the  Yellow  Hivcr.  Lamiua.iie,  Jlan- 
daiin.  ^lission  station  Methodist  New  Coii- 
ne.xioii  (18(iT);  2  ordained  missionaries,  1  mis- 
sionary's wife,  27  native  helpers,  I!!  out-stations, 
15  churches,  950  church-mendiers,  10  schools, 
100  scholars. 

'Waxiriihad,  a  larjre  town  in  the  Ptinjab, 
India.  64  miles  northwest  of  Lidiore,  21  miles 
north  of  (tujnmwala.  The  town  is  eompnra- 
tively  new,  and  has  only  recently  risen  to  im- 
portance. It  is  mindi  better  and  more  re.nuhirly 
l)uilt  than  most  native  towns,  allliou.irh  the 
houses  are  mostly  made  of  sun-dried  or  kiln- 
btiriicd  bricks.  Population,  l(i,4G2,  Moslems, 
llindns,  Sikhs,  Christians,  Jains.  Mission  sta- 
tion Established  Church  of  Scotland  (18(i3);  1 
native  nussionary,  5  helpers,  15  communicants, 
I)  schools,  480  scholars. 

WcHNixi  VtTNloii. — The  Wensisi,  which 
belon.irs  to  the  Mclanesian  laniruajres,  is  spoken 
in  Ta'nmi,  New  llobridcs.  in  October,  1HS2, 
the  Hev.  W.  Oray,  from  South  Austridia, 
opened  a  missionary  slatiuu  at  ^Veasisi,  and 


triuislated  the  lirst  sLx  chapters  of  St.  .loliii's 
(iospel.  These  chapters  were  printed  as  a 
tentative  edition  by  the  Adelaide  .\u.\iliary 
Committee,  at  the  ie(|Ucsl  of  the  l<"orei,i;ii  Mis- 
sions Commitlee  of  tile  I're.-bvtcrian  Ciiurch 
of  Australia  ill  18W 

Wt'l-IIU'll,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Shantiiiiir,  China.  150  miles  sou'liwcst  of  Tiinir- 
chow.  .Mission  station  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  I  North),  18S2;  4  missionaries  i:!  married), 
2  physicians,  4  female  missionaries  (2  medical), 
21*  out  stations;  23  native  lielpers, 

\V(>i-liiii,  a  city  in  llonan,  Cliimi.  on  lliu 
nintli  side  of  the  Yellow  Biver.  'I'lic  I'res- 
l)yleriaii  Church  of  Canada  has  selected  tiiis 
|)lace  as  one  of  the  stations  for  their  mission  in 
llonan,  which  was  commenced  in  188!)  isee  ar- 
ticle I'resbyierian  Church  of  Canada). 

%V«'li|failia,  a  town  in  the  (ialle  district, 
Ceylon.  -Mission  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
^Methodist  .Missionary  Society;  1  missionary.  1 
chapel,  ;i  Sabbalh-si  hools,  210  .scdiolars,  I!  day- 
schools,  5!)ii  scholars. 

WcllintfUiii.— 1.  A  town  in  Sierra  Leone, 
West  Africa.  .Mission  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodisi  .Missionary  Society;  1  missionary.  IJ 
chapels,  iitIO  communicants,  li;{  Salibiilh- 
scholars,  210  day-scholars.  There  is  also  a 
native  |)aslorati'  of  the  C.  .M.  S. 

2.  Town  in  New  Zealand.  .Mission  station 
of  the  I'nited  .Methodist  Free  Churches;  1  mis- 
sionary, 71!  church-members,  180  Sabbath- 
scholars.  The  Diocese  of  Welliiiirton  of  the 
C.  M.  S.  in  New  Zealand  has  at  present  (1890) 
two  stations — Whanjranui  and  Otaki. 

Wi'ImIi  l*r(*i«l>,vlerianM,  or  C'alviuiN- 
lU*  Mc'lliofliNiM  <»f'  Walt'N,  Fort'itfn 
iTIiMNioilw.  IIea(l(pmrters,  28  Brecktield  Boad 
South,  liiverpool,  Eni:.  — The  Calvinistie  JMeili- 
(Mlists  of  Wales  began  to  take  an  inteicst  in 
missionary  work  at  tlie  time  when  the  London 
^Missionary  Society  was  established.  They  con- 
tributed liberally  to  its  funds,  and  seveVai  of 
the  most  useful  inissionaricsof  tliat  Society  liad 
been  trained  in  their  churches.  15ut  the  grow- 
ing desire  that  the  connection  should  have  a 
ndssion  of  its  own  led  ultimatelv  to  the  Welsh 
Calvinistie  .Methodist  Foreign  Mi.sionary  So- 
ciety, whicli  was  established  in  Liverpool  in 
January,  1840.  The  first  Held,  chost'ii  immedi- 
ately on  the  formation  of  the  Socii'ly.  was  J5eu- 
gal;  and  in  1842  operations  in  the  foreign  Held 
were  further  extended  by  the  ojieiiing  of  a  mis- 
sion among  the  Bretons  in  Western  France. 

The  work  of  tlieSociety  is  under  the  direction 
of  an  E.xcculive Committee,  twenty-one  in  num- 
ber, appointed  by  tlic  General  Assembly  of  tlie 
church.  This  committee  meets  once  li  month 
to  consider  applications  from  missionary  can- 
didates, make  arrangenienls  for  the  sending 
out  of  missionaries,  tixing  their  s  liiries,  etc., 
to  invest  the  funds  of  the  Society',  and  prepare 
reports. 

DkVEI-OPMKNT    of   FoHKKlN    WoUK.      I/ldl'll 

Mimoii  — In  18;!4  the  British  Government  com- 
pleted a  treaty  with  the  kings  of  Khasia,  a  group 
of  small  states  in  the  extreme  northeastern  pari 
of  Hindustan,  and  a  milii.ary  post  was  to  be 
established  at  Clienapoonjee,  ;Mid  a  road  made 
across  the  Khasia  Hills  to  the  British  territory 
in  Assam.  When  the  Welsh  Foreign  Jli.ssion 
was  established  iu   1840  the  uiteutiou  of  the 
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(liriMliiis  wiiM  ciillcil  ti)  Kliiisiii  as  ii  new  iiiiil 
iiriMiiisiiig  Held.  Acciinliiijily,  llii'  pliiii  seem 
in;,'  wise,  lliu  lirst  liiissioimr.v  "I'  lln'  Sociciv, 
till'  Ki'V.  'riioiims  .loiiis,  Ift'i  for  ('liL'ini|H)(iiiJi'(' 
ill  Niivciiilifr,  IS4().  .MiKsioimiics  were  alsd  sciil 
(nii  ill  ISl'J  aiid  apiiii  in  \H\'t;  Imt  ui  tiiiifs. 
(iwin;;  to  variout  ciiciiinsiaiict's,  ilct'i-clioii,  ill- 
ness, and  dcalli,  iiiily  (iiic  nr  two  men  were 
left  Id  carry  "11  llie  woi  k,  and  the  |)roj;r(  ss  lor 
some  years  was  Imt  small,  if  reiUoned  l)y  the 
numher  (d'  converls,  wliieli  readied  bill  four- 
li'cii  in  the  lirst  decade. 

Ill  ISKi  a  new  station  wasestalilislied  at  .liwai. 
till'  cliiel'  villai^e  in  the  .jaintia  Hills,  and  in 
Milisei|iiciit  years  the  worU  was  extended  to  va- 
liniis  other  I'larts  of  llie  hills.  In  1S1!»  llii'  |{ev. 
\V.  I'ryse  comnieiiced  operallons  at  Sylhel,  in 
the  plains  of  lieiiLjal.  riioiii.di  the  work  was 
carried  on  vin'oroiisl^',  and  not  without  some 
(|(.Mi-,.(.  of  success,  circnnistaiices  occurred 
which  made  il  advisahle  to  liiiiil  tlie  opera- 
linns  of  the  mission  lo  the  hills,  and  until  1^8? 
till'  lariie  distriet  around  Sylhel  was  left,  un- 
occupied, when  in  thai  year  the  mission  was 
im'iiin  enaliled  to  resnnie  its  work  there.  The 
mission  Ihdd  in  India  is  diviiled  into  seven  dis- 
Iricls-  C'lierra,  Sliilloiiir,  Sheila,  .Mawphlann, 
Khadsawplirali.  .liwai,  and  Slmiiiipooni;.  Diiy- 
seliools,  I'Vaiiirelislic  work,  puhlisliiiii;  in  the 
Khasi  lanj^uai!!',  anil  nu'cUcal  work  are  all  feat 
tires  of  the  mission,  and  the  lieiicticial  results 
of  the  Christian  teaching  arc  stidni,'ly  inaiil- 
fesled  in  tlii^  ireiieral  imiirovi'ineiil  of  the  do- 
mestic and  sociid  life  of  llie  entire  district  in 
which  the  mission  works.  Places  for  stateii 
lu'eachinir,  i:i(i;  Saliliathschools,  lit);  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  T,'-ii>4;  tlieologiciit  seiniiiary.  1; 
theoloLrical  students,  8. 

Jln'ffiiiii/.  -'\'bf  work  in  ISrittaiiy  is  carrieil 
on  111  the  three  slalions,  (Juiinper,  I'oiil  I'Ahlie, 
and  Douarnen"/,,  with  regular  meetiniis  at 
I'eu  ar-liout  anil  'rrehoiil,  and  occasional  visits 
to  other  villajj:es  on  the  coast  of  Fiiiisterrc. 

Wolsll  VtT.Nlim.— The  Welsh,  which  is 
spoken  in  W.-iles,  licl'injjs  lo  the  Keltic  hr.inch 
of  the  Aryan  family  of  lanuuaiies.  The  earliest 
reliahle  reference  to  a  Welsh  version  of  any 
liorlion  of  Holy  Writ  is  contained  in  a  li'lterof 
Dr.  I{ichard  Davies,  l!i>hop  of  Si.  David's,  pre- 
li,\eil  to  the  lirst  pvlnlcd  edilion  of  llie  Welsh 
.New  Testanieiit,  piililished  in  I.")!!",  in  which 
the  iJIshnp  slales  ihat  there  was  e.xtant  almiit 
the  year  I'l'-iTa  Welsh  vcrsuai  of  the  I'eiitaleiicli. 
a  copy  of  which  he  himself  saw.  The  lirst 
cilition  of  the  New  Tesl;imeiil,  prepared  liy 
^^'illialu  Saicslairii',  was  pnhllshcil  at  London 
in  l.ldT.  The  edition  consisted  of  5(11)  copies, 
quarto  si/e,  and  was  printed  in  hiai  k  leilcr. 
The  lirst  edition  of  the  llible  wilh  the  .\pocry- 
plia  was  printed  in  l.")S8,  in  one  volume  folio, 
and  nuniliercd  "lOO  copies,  'i'hc  tiaiislalion  was 
exceuled  liy  Dr.  William  .Moilt'Iii,  Misliop  of 
St.  Asaph.  He  undertook  a  second  revision  of 
the  Xew  Teslainent,  which  he  conipleicd  in 
readiness  for  the  prcs.s  in  KiOl,  when  death  put 
an  end  to  his  laliors.  Dr.  Moriran's  successor. 
Dr.  Kicharil  Perry,  in  conjunclioii  willi  his 
(diiiplaiii.  Dr.  Joliii  Davies,  undertook  an  entire 
revision  of  the  Old  anil  New 'IVstanu'iits.  'l"his 
revision  was  made  so  carefnllv  that  it  became 
in  fact  the  standard  version  of  tlw  Welsli  IJilile. 
It  was  first  printed  at  London  in  1G20,  folio 
size,  and  dedicated  to  King  Jaiue.s  I.  In  1030 
a  siuiiU  octavo  edition  was  published  at  the  ex- 


pense of  some  f'hristian  |)hilanthropisls,  citizens 
of  London.  Krom  tin'  lime  of  the  publication 
of  this  edlliim  to  the  establishment  of  llii' Hrit- 
isli  and  Koreiirn  liible  Sociely,  nearly  ^'t»  eiii- 
tionsof  the  Welsh  Hible  were  prilitell,  Mo.st 
of  the  I'dilions  were  supported  by  the  Sociely 
for  I'romotiiii;  Christian  Knowlcilire.  The 
edition  |iublislicd  in  171)!)  was  scarcely  dry  from 
I  III'  primer's  hand  before  il  was  all  sold,  and 
this  liefore  a  quartir  of  the  demand  had  been 
salistied.  The  mosi  uri;ent  appeals  from  all 
parlsof  the  I'rincipality  reached  llie  Cliiislian 
Know  led L,'e  Society  for  furllier  supplies  of  the 
Scriplurfs,  but  Ihe  slate  of  the  linances  pre- 
vciued  lliis  siaiety  from  makini;  any  adetpiate 
response  lo  Ihe  repeated  cries  for  help.  At  this 
crisis  in  the  histiu-y  of  the  Welsh  Uible,  the 
l{cv.  Thomas  Charles  of  Mala  siiir.irested  the 
idea  of  eslablisliini;  a  lar!,'e  prinlini;  society,  for 
the  purpose  of  keepiiii;  \\ales  well  supplied 
wilh  Hibles.  He  was  successful  in  securing 
the  Ileal lycDoperalion  of  both  Cliurchinen  and 
DisM'iilers.  Tlie  oriirinal  )iliiii  was  so  (Mclcred 
and  developed  that  it  ultimntelv  cventualed  in 
the  insliliiiion  of  the  Mrilish  and  Foreign  liible 
Society,  which  was  established  in  IMOl.  The 
liible  Society's  tir>t  edilion  left  Ihe  press  in 
ISOd,  followi"n,g  the  text  of  the  version  of  IT.^S 
published  liy  the  Christiaii  Knowledge  Society 
(the  lirst  edition,  known  as  the  "  .\ioses  Wil- 
liams" Miblc,  having  been  issued  in  1718). 
Kvei  since,  eilitions  have  been  issueil,  and  up  lo 
March  ;!lsl,  188!),  the  nritish  IJililc  Society  had 
disposed  of  2,"(IU,;il5r)  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
besides  l(ir),!)!l4  New  Testaments  with  Knglish 
in  parallel  columns.  I'orlions  of  the  New 
Testament  or  the  blind  have  also  been  issued 
b}'  the  same  Hible  Society. 

(Sjwcimen  verse.    Joliu  3  :  16.) 
Canys   felly   y   carodd    Duw   y   byd,  fel    y 
rhoddodd  efe  ci  unig-aiiedig  Fab,  fel  na  choller 
pwy  bynuag  a  grcdo  yuddo  of,  oud  caflael  o 
|iouu  fywyd  tragywyddol. 

M'oii-chaii  (Wen-ehow),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Chehkiang,  China,  southwest  of  Nin.g- 
po,  liOO  miles  from  Shanghai,  Climate  sub- 
tropiciil.  .Mission  station  I'liiU'd  .Methodist  Free 
Churches  ( 1S78);  1  missionary  and  wife.  S  native 
keepers,  8  out-stations,  5  churches,  l',"J  elinrch- 
inembeis. 

W('ii*«-liaii    <'ollo«|iiiiil    Vt'i'iiion.— 

The  Weli-chau  lielongs  to  the  collinpiial  lan- 
guages of  China,  and  is  used  in  \\'en-ehau, 
.Mid-China.  In  18.S8  Ihe  Ibilish  and  Foreign 
Jiible  Society  published  all  cilition  of  5(10  copies 
of  the  four  (Jospels  and  Acts.  The  version 
wa.s  made  by  the  Kev.  W .  K.  Scot  hill  of  Wen- 
chow,  and  revised  by  his  fellow-missionaries. 
The  style  is  that  adopted  by  all  the  mi.ssioiiaries 
in  Weii-chau.  The  edition  i.s  printed  in  Uoinaii 
character. 

Woiulixli  VcTKioiiN.— There  arc  three 
dialects  of  Ihe  Wendish,  \\bicli  belongs  to  the 
Slavonic  branch  of  the  Arj'an  family  of  lan- 
guaires.  viz.,  the  Upper,  the  Lower,  and  the 
Hungarian.  Before  the  H  'formation  the  Wends 
bad  neither  written  nor  p  inled  books  in  tlieir 
language.  Home  liaa  kept  flicm  in  intelleetual 
ns  well  as  spiritual  bondage.  Hut  when  the 
true  light  shone  upon  lliem,  thi.s  darkness,  lioth 
of  mind  and  soul,  was  dispelled,  niid.  like  so 
many  other  races,   they   became    indebted  for 
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their  llicniliirc  iind  nicntMl  (Icvi'lopmcnt  to  tlio 
pviltlication   ot'  the  Sciipiuri'.s  in  iljcir  inotliur 

tOIILtllC 

1.  I'/i/xr  KV//f/(Vi//.— This  (iiiili'ct  Is  spoken  in 
Saxon  LiiHutiii,  iiiitl  in  it  some  portions  of  llic 
Scripliires  were  piililisijed  in  tlie  riirly  part  of 
tlie  ITlli  eenlury.  'I'lie  wliole  wnstlr-l  pulilislied 
in  ll'i**,  at  liaiil/.en:  a  seconil  and  anieniled 
e(iition  was  issned  in  IT-lli,  and  a  iliird  in  17117. 
Tlie  l'r\lssian  HiMe  Sneietv  pulilisiail  an  edition 
ill  1H'.>();  llie  Uiilisli  and  F^oreiun  liihle  Society 
jssneil  one  in  INIKI;  and  llie  Saxon  Hilile  Society 
issued  an  eilitioii,  Iraiisjalcd  liy  Iiniuiscli,  Sie- 
l)erl,  and  otliers,  in  1H71»  at  IJaiitzen. 

•i.  I.oifii-  ll(//(//.'<//-'l'liis  dialect  is  spoken  in 
Prussian  l.usatia,  and  in  it  the  I'salins,  Iralis- 
hited  liy  Alliin  .Moller,  were  puhlislu'd  in  1.J7I. 
The  Old  TeslaiiKiil,  translated  liy  Kriedrieli 
Fril/.e,  was  pulilislied  in  ITlMi,  anil  llie  New 
Testament,  prepared  by  (lolllieli  Kaliriciiis,  was 
issued  in  17(11).  iiiid  reprinted  in  17^'Sand  177.*). 
An  edition  of  the  entire  Hilile  was  pulilislied  liy 
the  liiilish  and  Foreijj;n  Hilile  Society  in  IHIH; 
tile  Prussian  Hilile  Socielv  pulilislied  a  rt'vi.sed 
edition  at  Herliii  in  IH'JS  •i.'). 

;i.  Ilniit/iirfiiii  W'iihI/k/i.  —Vin-  the  ProtestanLs 
in    iiunirary   and   Cariiiola    Stephen    Kugnitz 

■inslaled  Ihe  New  Testament,  wliicli  was  jiuh- 
lished  liy  the  Hritish  and  F<ireii;n  Hilile  Society 
in  IS  17,"  together  with  the  P-alms,  transluled  hy 
the  Hev.  Trphiu.  In  1HS2  the  same  Soci<'ly 
issued  an  edition  with  a  slisrhl  revision,  limited  to 
orllioi;rapliieiil  and  syntactical  errors,  prepared 
by  Pastor  Berke. 

{Specimen  rerscH.     ■John  3  : 1(5. ) 

Upper, 

^fdicloj  tiif  |e"S}o(j"tQii'£9mii"t  ItibotDal.'fo  ibcij 
(TirojcljO  iciiicjWjo  iiiuctjfiu"()0  26i)iiii  tal  |c,  fo  bi)ct;u 
fd)itji),  ti)  tu)  nlcf)o^n)icriJ,  fijubciii  ncbi;li,,ale_n)lfcjne* 
^iiceiile  mlell. 

T.oirer, 

^[djcU  iiif  lo  93o()i3'  ti'n  'ffroftMilboiBiiI.T'nJ'ttjon 
(iirojoflo'  Mibnoporojoncgo  ffDiini ' 6aI_^|o,  'obu ^fd)i)fne^ 
to  liogo^joafjf,  faiibonc  iifbiili,  (ilelto^i'iimiTiie^jumriic 
incll.'' 

ITvnfiarian. 

Ar  je  tak  lubo  bog  ete  szvet,  da  Jo  Szlnft  szvo- 
Jegu'jeaiuorotljenoga  diio,  da  vszaki,  kl  vu  nyem 
verje,  sze^ue  szkvari,  nego  ta!l"'zite)f  vfekivecaui. 

Wcii-ll,  is  the  term  applied  fo  the  clnssiciil 
or  hook  laiij;ua,irc  of  China,  as  distinnruislied 
from  the  collocjui.il.  To  write  in  the  same 
natural  way  as  one  would  itdk  is  eonlrary  to 
C'liinese  tcachiiii;  and  praclice:  and  the  classical 
hook  style  so  aliounds  in  stilted,  coiuleiiscd,  epi- 
gnminialic  phr.ises,  ihal  a  man  who  has  not 
niasiercd  llie  liler.iry  slylc  is  unable  lo  under- 
stand the  sense,  eveii  lliou}rli  he  may  he  able  to 
rei'ognizc  llie  characters  or  ideoirrams.  A  vari- 
ation of  Ihe  ^Vell  li  is  ihe  Kasy  Weii-li,  wiiich  is 
not  .so  severely  classical.  For  further  informa- 
tion see  C'liinese  Versions,  and  the  Book  Lan- 
guage under  China. 

WrwIeyHii  ITIclliodi.xt  ]TliNNi«»iiar.v 
Sociely.  ITcadipiarters,  Centenary  Hal'l, 
Bishopssrate  Street  Within,  London,  Knirland. 

Jfisfofj/. — 'l"o  liud  the  real  starting-point  of 


the  Wesleyan  Melliodist  AFIssionary  Socielv.  it 
is  necessary  to  travel  backward  "  for  a  long 
disiance,— io  WyclilTe,  from  whom  we  trace  It 
to  .lohii  lluss,  WyclilTe's  disciple;  thence  to 
Zin/eiidorf  aiul  Kiainke;  from  them  to  U'liile- 
lielil  and  .lolin  and  Charles  Wesley;  and  linally 
lo  llie  lirsi  distinclively  foreit'ii  missionary 
of  Weslcyaii  .Melhodism,  Or.  Coke.  .\s  earlV 
as  1711,  Ihidugh  the  ellorls  of  Whilelield. 
special  hours  of  prayer  for  the  oulpoiiriiiir  of 
ijie  Spirit  of  (ioii  upon  all  (  lirisliaii  clnii('he.>i 
and  upon  the  "  w  holt'  inhaliiled  tarlh"  wen* 
observed,  and  .lolin  Wesley  went  to  North 
America  lo  preach.  From  thai  lime  onward 
missions  in  ilie  Hritish  jiossessions  in  North 
America  were  carried  on.  and  numeroiis  preac  ti- 
ers were  sent  out.  These  missions,  howiver, 
were  niaiiily  iiileiided  for  llie  benetil  of  Hritish 
eoliiiiisls;  and  disijnclively  foreiirii  work,  i.e., 
missions  lo  llie  hcallieii,  was  not  iinderlaken 
iinlil  l7Hti.  when  Thomas  Coke,  deslined  by  the 
Melhodisis  in  lOnu'land  for  Nova  Scolia,"  was 
provideiilially  driven  lolhe  Hrilish  West  liidiea, 
where  a  mission  lolhe  Negro  slaves  was  al  once 
commenced.  In  Dr.  Coke's  luiiid  the  conduct 
of  Ihe  WesU'van  missions  was  mainly  placed 
until  ISlM,  when,  upon  his  deparliire  for  .Viner- 
ie:i,  a  (•ommillee  of  ihree  was  appointed  by  ihe 
Conference  to  undcrtidic  the  manatremeni  lif  ihe 
work,  ll  w;is  at  Dr.  Coke's  insligalioii  llial  a 
mission  lo  West  Africa  was  niiderlaki  :i  in 
liSll.iind  afler  cro.ssing  the  Atlanlie  eighleen 
limes,  when  he  was  7(!  years  old,  he  again  sailed 
Willi  six  other  missionaries,  Dicember  Hist, 
ISKi,  lo  Ceylon  to  found  lliere  the  third  Meth- 
odist Jlis.sion.  His  dcaili,  early  in  the  following 
year,  made  necessMiv  other  arrangemenls  for 
carrying  on  Ilie  wurti;  the  Society  was  accord- 
ingly reoiganized,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  was  placed  on  its  present  permanent 
fooling. 

Ort/aiiixiifioii  of  tin-  Sorirfi/, —Thv 
olijeel  of  llie  Wtsleyan  Melhodisl  .Missionarv 
Sociely  is  in  cdinliine  the  exc'ilions  of  Hie 
soeielies  and  coiigrcLralions  of  Ihe  Wesleyan 
.Melhodisis,  in  ihc  support  and  exleiision  of 'the 
foreign  niissiniis  esl.alilished  by  Ihe  Kev.  .lolin 
Wesley,  the  Kev.  Thomas  Ciikc,  and  olliers; 
and  any  aildilional  enlerpiises  which  are  now, 
or  shall  be  from  year  to  year,  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  people  calleil  Melhodisis. 

The  iiianageineiil  of  the  missions  and  Hie 
collection  and  disburscmeiit  of  funds  are  en- 
Irush'il  III  a  counniltee  apiioinled  annually  bv 
the  ColilVreiiee.  The  general  secrelaries  oi'  llie 
Sociely.  and  two  treasurers,  a  minisler  and  a 
layman,  are  also  a|ipoiiileil  aiimially  by  llie 
Confirenee.  in  aeeordanee  with  any  regulations 
w  liieh  fioiii  lime  tu  time  may  be  in  force  touch- 
ing such  Mppoiiilnieiils. 

The  eominillee  nieels  in  London  oneea  inimlli 
or  ofleiier,  for  Ihe  Iransaelioii  of  liusiiiess;  and 
al  ils  liist  meeling  afler  the  Con feicnee  appoints 
a  Finance  and  (teiieral  Purposes  Sub-commiltee, 
to  meel  weekly  lo  consider  and  report  upon  iniv 
mailer,  linaiieial  or  ollierwise, which  may  be  suli- 
mitled  lo  il,  and  geiienilly  to  jirepare  business 
for  llie  coimiiillee.  An  annual  public  meeting 
for  llie  iiuiiiliers  and  friends  of  the  Sociely  is 
held  in  LondiPii  in  May.  .Missionary  societies 
for  the  several  ilislriels  into  which  tjie  connec- 
tion is  divided  in  tJreal  Britain,  or  elsew  here, 
are  enlilled  Auxiliary  Wesleyan  .Melhodist 
Missionary  Soeielies  for  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  formed;  and  Societies  in  the  several 
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rirriiils  (if  any 'Mstiict  art'  ciillllcil  HiuikIi  So- 
cirtifs  lor  llir  lii.iiil,  (ir  lor  the  (•ilii'>,  iciwiis,  or 
vllliU''l'H  in  u  llicll  llicy  ilIC  csliililiNliril. 

Ih'i'vlttitnii'itt  of  U'ork,  -WfUiVr  \\w. 
(IcMlh  of  .loliii  Woli'v,  Ills  tt'ui'liiiiL:>  IiikI  Ih'cii 
I'xU'iiilcil  iiilo  IiiImikI,  Scolliiiul,  IliL'  Sliclliiiiil 
Islt's,  Mini  till'  CliiiliMcl  ImIiiikIs;  mill  till'  tirsl 
yciirs  ol'  till'  iii'w  (('iiUirv  saw  Ilic  .MciIumIIsIs  at 
work  aiiioiiir  llii'  Krciicii  prlMHicrM  in  Kiiulaml 
anil  in  llir  Firiicli  jirisons.  As  early  as  1H(I7  a 
siH'ii'iy  ol'srvriiiy  prisons  was  ir|iorliil  at  .Virus, 
France,  ami  .Meilniilisin  ra|iiilly  eMeiiileil  lo 
other  parts  of  ilie  louiilry.  Work  was  lieirnn 
in  (leriiiiiny  in  l.SIK)  liy  (liri^toplier  (Jollloli 
.Mi'iller.  who  hail  lieeii  converti'il  tliioiiLrli 
the  iii>lniiiientalilv  of  a  Wesleyan  minister; 
ill  .Swit/.erlanil  in  lS:ill,  liy  the  Wesleyan 
inissioiiarii's  alreaily  at  work  in  the  south 
of  l'"raili'e;  at  (Jiliraltar  in  IMOK.  frnin  wheliee 
Spain  ami  I'oiIuliiiI  were  reaeheil  ;  ami  in 
Italy  ill  IStiO,  al'ler  the  revolution  in  the  eivil 
trovernnienl  hail  allowed  a  iiuasiire  of  relij^ioiis 
lilierty  to  the  pi'ople.  At  an  early  perinil  of  the 
tiociely's  liisloiy  -everal  mission  stations  wvvv. 
coninieiieeil  at  ilin'eieiil  points  on  the  islands 
and  shores  of  ihe  .Medilerianean,  Unt  after  a 
few  years  were  relimpiislied.  In  ITtili  the  first 
Methodist  seiinnn  was  preached  in  .\nu'iiea  hy 
11  Mr.  Kniliuiy  at  his  honsi'  in  New  York  City. 
In  IT.'^l)  .Metrioilisin  was  carried  lo  Canada  by 
a  local  preacher;  and  not  lonir  after,  missions 
were  eslalilislied  aiiioni;  the  In  'aiis  in  Canada, 
and,  later,  work  was  eonimenced  in  iliidson 
May  'rerritory  and  British  Colnmliia.  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Mruiiswick,  Prince  Kdward's 
Island,  and  Xewfoundlaiid  were  early  lielils  of 
Work,  and  as  has  been  said,  it  was  lo  the  lirst 
named  thai  Dr.  Coke  was  appointed  liv  the 
Conference,  when  he  was  iirovideiitially  driven 
lo  the  West  Indies.  I'pon  Dr.  Coke's  recom- 
inenilation  a  missionary  wiis  sent  to  the  lier- 
mndas  in  ITiC.I.  The  mission  lo  India  at  Ceylon 
was  undeitakeii  by  Dr,  Coke  in  IMII}.  'I'lu^ 
lirst  scheme  fur  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
to  West  Africa,  devised  by  Dr.  Coke  in  17t)i>, 
proved  a  failure;  but  in  ISll  a  second  attenijil 
was  made  at  Sierra  lieoiie,  which  was  eventually 
successful;  in  IS-.M  a  second  station  was  opened 
on  the  river  (.iainbia,  iinil  in  ls<;!-l  .'i  nii-sioii  to 
the  Cold  CoaNt  was  iiinleitakcn.  In  Ihe  year 
18H  the  Society  selll  the  Uev.  .lolm  M'Keliliy 
to  Southern  Africa  as  its  lirsl  missionary  A 
little  later  a  sialioii  was  est;ibli>hcd  in  Little 
Namaipialanil.  and  from  this  point  the  w  irk 
extended  by  degrees  ihionghoul  Southern 
Africa,  In  IMl'J  the  conimittee  received  an 
appeal  from  two  schoolmasters  v.ho  were  teaeli- 
iiiiT  in  New  South  Wales,  by  order  of  gov- 
ornmelit,  to  send  out  Wesleyan  preachers  to 
iiielirlakc  a  mission  ainiiii!f  llic,  at  that  lime, 
desperately  and  shainclcssly  wicked  inhabitants. 
AlthiiUirh  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  hardly 
eipi.al  io  such  an  iindcrtakiiii;-.  yet  llie  eom- 
mittec  bciran  to  look  for  a  sidtablc  missionary, 
with  the  hope  that  their  friends  would  stanil 
by  ihciu  and  provide  the  necessary  money. 
'Ihe  riizht  man  was  soon  found  in  the  Kev. 
Sanuiel  I.eigli.  who  reached  Sydney  in  August, 
isi.").  .Missionaries  were  sent  I  )  Tasmania  in 
lM'.il,  to  Victoria  in  1S:!.S,  and  to  (Queensland  in 
ls.-)().  'I'lie  Mission  to  the  cannibals  of  Xew 
Zciland  was  eonimenced  in  XH'i'i:  in  the  same 
\c;ir  a  missionary  was  also  sent  to  the  Friendly 
Islands,  but  it  w'as  not  until  1820  that  a  mission 
was  esliiblished  there.     As  soon  as  this  work 


was  on  a  tiriii  basis,  the  inissionaries endeavored 
to  do  .soinelhing  for  Fiji,  bnl  some  year.s 
elapsed  before  the  mission  to  Fiji  became  an 
actual  fact.  Work  in  China  was  iindertakeii 
in  1H.");I. 

MixsioHs  of'  thr  .S'«r/fY//.  — Tiik  Wkst 
l.M)ii;s.  .l;(//V/'«/.— In  January,  \~'i>*.  .Mr.  Wes- 
ley preached  in  Ihe  house  of  Nathaidi'l  (iilberl, 
F^sij.,  the  Speaker  of  the  Mouse  of  .Vsscmlilv  ill 
Anligua,  who  was  at  that  time  residiiiLr  in  I'lni;- 
laiid.  At  Mr  Wesley's  service  several  of  .Mr. 
(iilberrs  Ncjiro  servimts  were  also  present  anil 
appc!  red  much  allected  by  the  scrinini.  Later 
on  two  of  Ihesc  slaves  were  bapli/.ed  by  .Mr. 
Wesley.  .Mr.  (iilliert,  loo,  bcciMue  idenlillcil 
with  the  Methodist  people,  and  upon  hisietuiii 
lo  Antigua  commenced  al  once  to  hold  relig- 
ious meetings  for  his  own  people  and  those  of 
the  sill  riinnding  estates,  and  in  every  possible 
way  labored  for  their  good  until  his  death. 
There  was  no  one  ipialilied  lo  lake  his  place, 
but  the  society  he  had  formed  was  kept  alivo 
by  the  faithful  labors  of  two  Negro  slaves 
n.iined  .Mary  Alley  and  Sophia  Campbell,  who 
were  unwearied  in  their  ellorts  lo  do  good. 
Tliev  held  prayernieeiings  and  other  religious 
services  until  .lohii  Itaxter,  a  shipwiighl,  was 
sent  to  Antigua  in  ITeSoii  the  king's  service, 
liaxler  was  a  .Methodist  local  preacher,  and 
when  he  found  the  remnants  of  .Mr.  Cilhi'rl's 
society  he  immediately  began  to  preach  lo 
them,"  with  the  iiiosl  cneonragiiig  resulls.  To 
meet  the  urgent  dcniHiids  for  religious  inslnie- 
tioii  he  soon  extended  his  labors  to  other  parts 
of  Ihe  island.  At  Ihe  .stunu  time  he  supported 
himself  by  liis  trade. 

As  the  wdik  oKpaiided.  ajiplicali:)!!  was  con- 
tinually m.ide  III  Mr.  Wesley  and  Dr.  Coke  for 
inissionaries  for  the  West  Indies,  but  at  that 
period  every  available  laborer  was  reipiired  to 
assist  ill  reclaimii'g  deeply  degraded  popula- 
tions in  England  and  America.  Coiiseqiienlly 
Mr.  IJa.xter  was  left  to  loil  alone  for  eight 
years,  liaving  under  his  care  a  congregalion  of 
l,.")Gll  members,  all  black  but  ten,  when  help 
was  sell!  in  a  way  which  has  few  parallels  even 
in  the  history  of  missions.  About  live  o'clock 
on  Ihe  morniiux  of  Christmas  Day,  IT.Sli,  when 
the  lonely  preacher  was  on  his  way  to  Ihe  rude 
chapel  he  had  built,  he  was  met  by  a  group  of 
four  weaihcr  beaten  travellers  who  had  just 
landed  from  a  half  wrecked  vessel  in  the  jiar- 
bor.  The  principal  ]ierson  in  the  grou|i  in- 
iiuircd  for  Mr.  Baxter,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
when  he  found  ihat  he  w, 'is speaking  to  the  man 

himself,  and   iinilcrsl 1  where  he   was  going 

at  tlia'  early  hour.  This  "  little  clerical-looking,- 
gentleman"  w.'is  Dr.  Coke,  and  his  companions 
were  .Messrs.  llaininelt,  Warrener,  and  Clarke, 
three  missionai  lis  with  whom  he  had  embarked 
al  (iravesend  for  Nova  Scotia,  jnsi  three  in  mil  hs 
before,  and  who  had  been  diiveii  by  tlie  vio- 
lence of  the  tempest  to  Ihe  West  Indies.  The 
whole  parly  went  at  once  lo  Ihe  chapel,  where 
Dr.  Coke  preached  with  all  his  wonted  /.cal 
'and  lire  to  a  l;irge  and  alteiitive  congregalion; 
,  and  his  lovini;'  heart  overllowed  w  itii  cmolion 
as  he  ga/ed  upon  the  uiiturned  faces  of  a  thoil- 
.sand  N'egrocs  an.xiously  lisiening  lo  the  Word 
of  Life.  It  was  afterwards  arranged  that 
.Mr.  AVarreiier  should  coiitiiiue  in  Antigim, 
and  that  the  others  of  the  parly  should  be  sta- 
tioned where  their  labors  appeared  to  be  most 
urgently  needed,  several  of  the  West  India 
colonies  having  already  asked  for  missionaries. 
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l)iiriii>r  Ills  Mlii.v  1*1.  Coki'  |inii(lii(l  twice  ii  iliiy 
to  ci'iiwdcil  ciinuirpilioiiH,  1111(1  on  tlic  .jlli  of 
.Iaiiimi\v,  I  (HT,  iitcdmpuiiicd  by  .Mr  I!ii.\ii  r  uiid 
llic  iiiiNsioiiiiricN,  III'  .sci  mil  on  ii  lour  iiiiioni;  ilir 
i.slaiiil.H.  'I'licy  viHili'il  Doiiiliiicii,  Si.  V'imciil'.s, 
Nevis,  SI.  ('lil'iHl()|)liei's,  mill  Si.  KiiMtiiliiis, 
<'olli'(llii(i  iiifoiiiiaiioii,  tiiiil  cinlMiiciiiL^  eveiy 
<i|i|>oi'lilliily  lo  pieui'li  lollie  people,  liiiillllie 
i.slaiiils  lull  St.  KiiNlitliiiH  there  seeiiieil  to  lie 
<)peiiiiiu;H  I'or  iniHsiiiii  work;  .Mcsms.  Iliiiiniieli 
iiMil  CliirUe  were  left  iit  St.  Cliiistoplier  iiiid  Si. 
Vliicenrs,  mid  l>r.  CoUe  eiiiliiirUeil  Toi  Ainerieii 
Feliriliiry  lOtli,  pruiiiUiiiu:  lo  send  iiiissiniiiiries 
to  the  reiuiiiiiiiii;  Islmids  lis  soon  iis  pos.silile. 
Kroiil  yeiir  to  yeiir  new  sliitioiis  were  oeeiipiid 
mill  llii'  niiinlier  of  liiliorers  was  I ii<  leased,  until 
almost  every  eolony  was  lirouirlit  under  the  in- 
lluenee  of  the  j;ospel.  In  Anliiiua  out  statioiiH 
were  formed  al  Kii'.'lish  Il.irlior.  I'm  ham, 
Sion  Hill.  Freetown,  and  oilier  o'her  places,  in 
tiddition  lo  the  headipiarters  a(  Si.  .lolin's,  wheru 
the  work  comineiieed. 

For  Doiiiiniea  iiiithin^  eoidd  lie  done  until 
two  years  later,  when  the  Uev.  \V.  McCorniick 
t'ommeneed  a  mission  there.  Within  a  f<'w 
months  Mr.  McCoriniek  died  of  fever,  and 
Dr.  Coke  came  a  third  time,  leavinu;  more  mis- 
sionaries. Notw  illistandiMi.j  the  unhealthy  cli- 
mate and  other  drawliacks,  the  mission  pros- 
pered. Chapi'ls  were  huill  and  societies  formed 
in  Itoseaii,  the  capital  of  the  coluiiy,  in  I.asoye, 
Prince  IJupeit's,  and  in  other  villa^i's  aiul 
towns.  The  little  island  of  Montserrat  was 
also  visited  several  times  by  Dr.  Coke,  and  in 
18'J(la  leirularly  oriiani/.ed  mission  was  t'slab- 
lished  there  mid  three  stations  fornied. 

A  missionary  was  sent  to  J|[cvis  in  1787,  and 
from  the  beuiniutiK  the  work  prospered  in  tlie 
stations  of  Charlcstown,  (Jinncrland,  Coniber- 
mere,  elc.  St.  Christopher's  (named  for  Colum- 
bus, its  discovcrcn,  where  Mr.  llammelt  was 
left  in  1TH7,  soon  liad  spacious  and  sul  stanlial 
('Impels  in  Hasseterre,  the  ca|iitMl,  at  Old  Hoad, 
Sandy  Point.  Half  way  Tree,  and  other  towns 
and  v'illnjtcs.  At  St.  I-iuslatius,  owinj?  to  the  dp- 
terniined  opiiosition  of  the  frovernor  and  oilier 
civil  anlliorilies, no  mission  was  begun  until  IHU, 
when  l{ev.  .M.  ('.  Dixon  was  appoiiiled  to  the 
island,  and  all  n'sist.'m('elmvin!;<'eased,  a  tloiirish- 
injr  station  was  soon  established,  which  has  now 
the  cordial  supinal  of  the  authorities  (Dutch), 
who  have  no  uiissionof  their  own  on  tlie  island. 
At  St.  Barlholoinew's  (beloiiiriiiir  to  Sweden)  a 
niissio'i  was  bei;tm  in  17!Mi,  wiiicli  has  never 
been  relinipiislied,  tluaijih  emigration  has  re- 
duced the  population.  Upon  Aiiiruil.'i  (Snake 
Island)  the  gospel  was  lirst  preached  liy  a  con- 
virlcd  native,  who  was  afterwards  oidaiiied  as 
a  minister.  A  missionary  afterwards  oecuiiied 
the  station,  but  <i\viiig  to  the  smallness  of  tlic 
population  and  the  ju'essing  demands  of  other 
places  it  has  of  late  years  shared  a  minister  with 
St.  Ahirtin's.  Tortola,  the  largest  and  most  ini- 
])ortant  of  the  Virgin  Jslaiids,  was  visited  by  Dr. 
Coke  in  17Hil,  and  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Ilamnielt  and  his  sncpes,sors  were  such 
that  it  is  now  the  head  of  a  circuit.  From 
here  the  missionaries  ext<'nd  their  labors  to  West 
End,  East  End,  Siianish  Town,  Road  Town, 
and  other  places.  The  above  mentioned  islands 
are  all  included  in  the  Antii/uii  DMvict.  The 
St.  Vincent's  7>/«<nV7  includes  the  islands  of  (1) 
St.  Vincent's,  where  Mr.  Clarke  was  left  in  1787. 
Muuy  things  hindered  the  work  here,  and  the 


Mission  Id  the  Carllis  failed.  .Mier  much  biiler 
persecuiioii  from  the  authorities,  religious  libcrtv 
was  al  length  restored  to  the  land,  and  the  work 
of  the  mission  extended  till  the  whole  island  was 
encircled  with  a  chain  of  Htaticins.  I'.M  (lieiiada, 
originally  a  French  colony,  also  prcsenied  many 
ditilcultii's,  iiolwidistaiiding  which  the  work  has 
been  atlended  with  a  considerable  nietisiire  of 
mecess.  Ct  i  Trinidad  foimerlv  belonged  lo 
Spain,  and  the  prevalciuc  of  l^oinan  Catholi- 
cism placed  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. For  a  time  il  was  necessary  to  close 
the  ehapel>,  but  an  appeal  lo  the  Imperial  <iov- 
eminent  brouglit  relief,  .ill  restrictions  were  re- 
moved, and  the  mission  was  extended  from  Port- 
of-Spain  to  Diego  Martin,  (.'iiiiva.San  Fernando, 
and  other  places. 

liiiiliiKliiin.  'I  III  W'esleyali  mission  lo  Uarbii- 
does  was  comnanced  in  U8H,bul  forsevcial  years 
was  less  jirospcious  than  the  missions  to  llie 
other  islands.  In  18'.>'J  signs  of  improvinieiil 
appeared,  upon  which  a  storm  of  perseculiim 
huist  fort''  which  ciilniinated  in  tli<' c'ltire  de- 
molition ol  i!  e  chapel  and  lllis^ion  house,  and 
the  banislmieiil  of  the  missionary.  In  l^'-'i  the 
mission  was  recommenced,  ind  liarbadoes 
ultimately  became  a  v(  ry  imp(alanl  ^1;  lion. 
Tobago,  the  only  remaining  island  of  the  M  \'in- 
cenl's  District,  was  repeatedly  visited  before  ar- 
raiigenicnts  were  made,  in  1817.  for  a  permanent 
settlement.  The  labors  of  the  missionaries  met 
with  varied  su<'('<'ss  until  the  years  immediately 
following  the  emaiuipaiicai  of  Ihe  slaves,  when 
a  grdit  revival  of  religion  took  place.  In  Scar- 
borough, at  Ml.  St  (iciage.  .Mason  Hall,  and 
other  places  chapels  have  been  built,  socielies 
formeil,  and  .schools  established. 

/{iiUk/i  (hiiiiiiii.  Demerara.  — In  181,"i  the 
Wesleyan  Society  succeeded  in  eslablishing  a 
mission  in  Deinerara,  after  a  previous  attennil 
(1805)  had  been  frustrated  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
missionary  •'roni  the  colony.  It  was  wiih  dilli- 
ciiltythat  the  work  was  recommct'.i'cd  by  Hev.  T. 
Talboys,  w  itii  the  aid  of  two  native  converts  fnan 
><'evis.  (tradiially  the  /.cahais  elTorts  of  the 
missionaries  wc-c  crowned  with  siieci  ss,  culmi- 
nating in  18(iH  in  a  glial  revival.  Fnaii  (Jeorge- 
towii  the  work  exieiuled  to  Mahaiea.  an  aiuienl 
villime  on  the  coast,  about  twcntytiM'  miles  dis- 
tant, and  from  here  to  many  other  places  on  ila' 
I'oast  mui  inland.  \\  a  subsei|uenl  period  a  inis- 
sionaiy  was  appointed  to  Victoria  and  (Joldcii 
(irove,  new  villages  loniied  soon  after  the  eman- 
cipation. A  missiiai  to  Ksse(|uibo  was  com 
iiienced  in  18;!(I.  Out-stalions  with  chapels  and 
schools  have  been  fornied  at  Porg,  tJuceiisTown, 
Kbene/er,  Anna  Kcgina,  and  oilier  ]ilaces,  in- 
cluding the  Island  of  \\  akdiaam.  Pcrhice  is  a 
coiii|)aratively  new  station,  which  owi-s  iis  ori- 
gin to  the  remi'val  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Wesleyan  converts  from  the  Ijceward  Islands. 
In  ('injunction  with  the  Dutch  Ueformcd  Church 
in  that  iiliice,  the  work  has  |irospered,  and  several 
(iiii  siations  have  been  forimd.  A  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  this  mission  is  the  work  among 
the  Coolies,  who  are  brought  from  the  Fast  In 
dies  to  sulkily  the  lack  of  agricultural  laborers 
occasioned  by  the  emancipation  of  the  negro 
slav(>s  (18;i8»,"niany  of  whom  then  became  me- 
chanics and  shopmen.  The  principal  stations 
in  Priti-sh  Guiana  have  for  many  years  been  en 
tircly  self-supporting,  and  have  contributed 
liberally  towards  the  funds  of  the  par  jut  society 
to  help  send  the  gospel  to  other  lauds. 
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.liiiuiiien  — When  l)r.  Coke  liinl  mici  rcilcd  in 
(siuliliHliinir  .Mi'iliiiiliNt  iiiioidiis  in  scvimiiI  i>I' 
Mil'  MnmlliT  isliinils  of  ilic  \Svs\  Inilics,  lie 
liiislrni'il  III  •liiniMl<'ii,  till'  luifii'v!  Miiil  iiiiikI  ilii- 
|M>rliinl  III'  llic  i>liiiii|s  lii'loiiuliii;  In  llir  MrilNIi 
Ciiiwii.  Ill-  iiu'mi'Iii'iI  M'Vritil  tiinrs,  tiiulinir 
lliiil  till'  Nruiors  liriinl  liliii  L'liiilly.anil  rn  rivili>; 
fi'nin  loni'iir  livr  wi'nllliy  «  liilr'i'iiiiillii'M  |iriiiii- 
Im's  lit  a  vMiiin  wclrniiir  iiiaiiv  iiii>>iiiimrii's  Willi 
iiii^'lit  III'  si'iit  to  llirin.  l'|iiiii  liU  M'tiii'ii  til 
Knuliiiiil  till'  l>iirliir  siiit  Ilir  itrv.  William 
llilliiliirlt.  OlIiiTN  wi-ir  Mill  liiti'i',  anil  l>l'. 
(.'nUi'  liilii'-rif  palil  two  niiu'r  visits  in  .lainiiira. 
bt'Vi'ial  of  till'  iiiisslonaiirH  IVli  virliins  to  tlii' 
cliiiiati',  ami  iniirli  |irisrriilion  was  I'lidnrnl 
Iroiii  till'  iilaiitris  anil  wliilr  |ii'o|ilr  jrrnrially 
IS'i'Vi'lllii'liss  till'  cIVcii'lH  liir  till'  jroiiil  of  tlir 
Ni'jji'iii's  wirr  not  ri'laxril,  niiilllii'  work  sprrail 
triiiii  Kinu'ston  to  Spanisli  'I'mMi,  .Minaiil  Hay, 
Faliniiiilli  Hay,  St.  Ann's  Hay,  Hatli,  (lai'rn- 
ilnii.  anil  otlici'  [ilacis  tar  away  in  lln^  inlri'lor 
of  I  III'  islMnil. 

lloiiihiviiH,  hUIiiiU);!)  in  North  AiiU'ricii,  Is, 
like  Hritisli  Ctiiiana.  iiMially  ilassi'il  with  tint 
Wrst  Inilics.  Till'  iiii|iiilalion  riini|irisis  a 
stniiiiir  iiiixluri'of  I'liiroiH'ans,  Spanisli  ciioli's, 
Ni'iiiors,  anil  Inilians,  anil  all  iliissrs  wi'i'i'  in  a 
fi'iirfiil  .slati'  of  (lr;riii(lation  liifori'  Clnistiaii 
lilissionarirH  wert'  sinl  ainoiijr  tlirin.  'I'lir  Wrs- 
li'yaii  .Mission  was  roninniu'ril  in  IS','."),  in  ilic 
town  of  Hi'li/.f  ami  anion);  lliu  sralli'icil  si'ltlr- 
iiirnts  of  wood  riittriH  on  the  liaiiks  of  llii) 
rivers.  Till'  rliiniiti'  is  very  tiyinj;,  iiioii'  mi 
than  thai  of  the  Wi'sl  Inilirs,  to' thr  Kiiropi'iili 
(,'oiistitiitioii,  anil  a  IVw  months  uftir  his  ariival 
thi'  lirsl  missioiiaiy  iliiil;  the  scronil  also  iliiil 
within  a  yi'ar  fiom  his  nppoiiitim  :il ;  lint  otliii's 
folhiwi'il  wliosii  livi's  Will'  s|)iiii'il  for  ii  lonj;i'r 
]irriiiil,  ami  tlii'  t'liimihilioii  was  laiil  of  a  l'oimI 
woik,  whiili  has  sliailily  iiirnasi'il  up  to  thu 
IHCsi'iit,  time.  In  1H(1,S  u  rrvival  of  rilijrion  took 
nliii'i',  anil  the  missinn  was  thru  rxli'iiili'd  to 
l'"rri'tii\vii  and  olhrr  plinrs,  whiih  art'  now  im- 
poitaiU  sliilions.  To  supply  as  far  as  possible 
till'  spiiitual  lu'i'ds  of  ilii'  iiiixi'd  population, 
jirrarliinuand  trarliiiij;  art'  <'arrii'il  on  in  Enj:- 
lish.  Spiiiiish,  ami  .Maya,  tlii'  laiiiriiai;i'  of  a  con- 
sidrialili'  trilii'  of  IndiaiiH.  Into  llii'  liitliT, 
Iiiiriionsiif  Snipliui' and  othrrliooks  liavclirin 
tiaiislali'd,  and  it  is  hopcil  that  liy  miaiis  of 
ilii'iii  arri'ss  may  he  olilainrd  to  iiaiivi'  popula- 
tions \>  hirli  liavo  not  yi'l  lu'i'ii  lirouiihl  under 
till'  intlucnri' of  the  frospcl.  In  IM'Ji)  a  mission 
was  atteiiipted  to  the  wanileriiiir  Indians  inhali- 
ilina  the  .Miisipiitii  Coiisl,  hut  the  dilliiidlies 
were  so  numerous  and  the  prospeil  so  discour- 
iiiiiiii;  that  the  iindertakiiii;-  was  at  leimlli  leliii- 
i|Uislii'il.  The  Iloiiduias  niission  was  fornu'ily 
iillai'lied  to  Jamaiia,  luit  is  now  ii  separate  mis- 
.-ion. 

The  liahitVKiH. — The  l{ev.  ■\Villiiim  Tuvlon.  a 
liiilivf  ,f  the  West  Indies,  lonverted  hi  the 
Wesleyan  mi.ssiims,  was  aiipoiiiled  to  lalior  at 
New  I'roviiU'iu'e,  in  the  Haliainas,  in  lNli;i,  He 
afterwnid.s  went  to  ollnr  islands  in  the  i:rou|> 
MS  openings  |)resenteil  thenisi'lves,  liiinir  assisted 
liy  missionaries  sent  out  from  Eiiifland.  The 
(Tospel  was  thus  earried  to  Kleuthera,  llarlior 
Island,  Abaci),  Turk's  island,  and  other  places, 
and  ureal  success  attended  the  work. 

llaili —\n  the  year  1817  the  AVcslcyan  So- 
ciety scut  two  missionaries  to  Haiti  to  com- 
mence a  mission.  They  were  kindly  received, 
and  for  some  time  labored  without  opposition; 
hul  wlieu  their  efforts  to  evangelize  tne  people 


bi'k;an  to  piiiduie  a  powerful  iinpre'vlon.  a 
spilil  of  persei'Utioli  Was  lAiiled  liN  the  Holiiish 
priests  wiiii'h  ri'siiltid  in  Hie  passing:  of  laws 
<'ntiii'lv  suliveislve  of  reliu'lolls  liberty.  The 
follow  inu' year  the  inl^sioliai  ies  weieobli^id  to 
have  the  i'iilinll.\  .  but  the  pinple  endured  per- 
heeutioii  \  ilh  II  piitii  nee  and  sli  adlastniss  that 
were  iiinaikable,  nieeliii);  touelhii  w  lieiiiver 
possible  for  prayer  and  piaisc  and  keipili'"  ip 
( oinmiinii  aliiiii  wilh  their  banished  pa^i  '  . 
At  leiiL'th  il  seemtil  jiossible  to  re  establish  ihu 
niission,  and  in  IMt'i  the  Kev.  .Inliii  TlndallwiiH 
appiiinti'd  to  Haiti,  in  i  on  Jniiclion  \\\\\\  a  roil- 
verted  native  who  had  bull  inslniniriilal  in 
kcepiiijr  the  people  tou'ither.  I''or  a  tiini  the 
work  was  piiiMculi'il  wilh  cheeilnL''  piospictg 
of  suei'i'ss,  and  viiilous  pints  of  the  country 
were  visited,  ami  stations  were  established  at 
.len'mie,  ('ayes,  (  ape  Hay  lien,  and  other  towns 
and  villa^ji's  of  the  republic,  in  addition  to  licit 
at  I'orl-ail  I'liiii  e.  the  ciipilal;  but.  in  colise- 
i|iii'iiei'  of  the  iiislMliilily  of  the  );oveinmeiit, 
the  inlolcralici'  of  popeiy,  and  tlie  trying; 
climate,  tliis  mission  has  idw ays  been  a  most 
dilllcult  one,  and,  nw  iii<;  to  these  and  other  ad- 
verse ciicumslanccs,  is  now  reduced  to  uxw 
slalion,  allliiiii>,'li  nt  one  lime  const  it  lit  ill);  a 
M'pariiic  district.  In  isilll,  in  the  gn  at  lire  nt 
roil-au  I'riiice,  the  inliie  mission  prcniiseH, 
consiTtiiiL'  of  chiipcl,  M  liool-liousc,  and  minis- 
er's  rcsiileiiee,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  lire. 
W'Ks'r  Akiiica.  Siivra  l.ioiie.'.—'V\w  llrst 
British  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of  Africii— 
the  avowed  objects  of  wliicli  were  the  sup|>re8- 
sion  of  ihe  slave  trade,  the  I'licouiagcmcnt  of 
le;.'itiiiiate  commerce,  and  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious improvement  of  the  natives — received  Ihe 
name  of  Sierra  Leone,  from  a  river  so  called, 
on  Ihe  .southern  bank  of  which  the  llrst  town, 
appropriately  named  Fieetow  n,  was  built.  To 
this  place  a  lar^re  iiuiiiber  of  slaves  captured 
by  British  nien-of-v  ar  were  brou);ht  from 
lime  to  time,  for  he  purpose  of  setllinir  tliein 
upon  land  boujiht  for  llieir  use.  so  liiat  the 
l)opnlation  consisted  chietly  of  liberated  Afii- 
ciiiis,  briiujiht  from  liilTerciit  |)aits  of  tlic  coiili- 
iieiit,  and  speakinu''  i''lleient  lanirnajrcs  or 
dialects,  who  .soon  bccaiin'  industrious,  learned 
to  speak  at  least  broken  Knjilisb,  and  attended 
to  the  insiructions  jrivi  n  iliiiii.  A  jrood 
work  has  been  carried  on  ainoii);  iheiu  for 
many  years  by  sevci.il  niissionary  sucielies.  the 
results  of  w  hicli  are  eiiciiunii^iiii:-.  'I  he  cipHcity 
of  Ihe  Neirro  race  to  receive  instruction,  and 
Ihe  iierfed  adaiitation  ol  the  .l;o^pel  to  meet 
their  case  and  to  raise  them  in  tlie  scale  of 
beini;,  has  been  )irovcd  beyond  tiie  possibility  of 
successful  contiiidiclion.  As  has  been  said. 
Dr.  Coke's  (irsi  schcnie  for  the  <ivili/,ation  of 
the  Kiilas,  in  Hie  niifrhboi  hood  of  Sierra  l.eoiie, 
proved  a  failuri'.  Some  of  the  coinpiuiy  sent 
out  died  of  fever  before  reacliiim  their  destina- 
tion, others  absconded,  and  the  rest  returned 
lionie.  In  the  year  1811  the  Hev.  (ieorge 
Warren  and  three  school  leiicheis  were  sent  to 
Sierra  IjCoiic.  Ipoii  tlieir  iirrival  in  the  colony 
they  found  about  one  hundred  inrsons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  nieetiii):  tojretlier  for  re- 
ligious woivship,  and  who  called  themselves 
ISIethodists,  Tlie.se  people  were  chietly  free 
Macks  from  Nova  Scolia,  who  had  received  the 
gospel  at  the  hands  of  the  missionaries  there. 
They  had  already  built  n  chapel,  and  had  sent 
repeatedly  to  England  for  u  missionary.  After 
eiglit  mouths  of  labor  Mr.    Warren  died  of 
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fovt'i- — tlie  lirst  of  ii  Ions;  line  uf  Wesleymi  nw- 
sioimi'ics  who  full  viciims  U)  llu;  I'limiili'. 
5[:uiy  liiiicM  reiiifoicfmi'iil.s  were  si'iil  oiu, 
liiuiiy  linu's  lliu  siiiiii'  .siid  slorv  was  rcpciili'd; 
iK'Virlla'Icss  the  fiiilliful.  iIuiultIi  brief  liibors, 
lji(iiii;lil  forth  abmichinl  fniil.  Hs.sislniicc  wms  al 
Iciii^th  alVordi'il  liy  imlivc  coiivcils,  iiiiil  .'iflcr 
IM-iO  lilt;  l^uidiicaii  inis.sioimrii'.s  and  their 
families  elidiireil  the  eliiiiale  wit  li  le.-^s  sillier 
ill!,'  from  illness  and  liereaveiueiil  than  formerly. 
From  one  point  of  viiw  the  whole  history  of 
tlu;  Sierra  !,eone  .Mission  seems  but  a  niournful 
record  of  the  saeritiee  of  youiiii:  lives.  'I'liere 
is  a  briu-liter  side:  and  they  did  not  labor  in 
vain.  Important  ciicnit.s  and  oul-slations  were 
formed,  eoiiirriLiations  gathered,  ehiirehes  or- 
ganized, and  schools  established,  not  only  in 
S'reelown,  but  also  in  Glouce.-.ter,  Iti'geni, 
WelliiiLilon,  Kissey,  York,  Iveiit,  Hiissell, 
Wilberforce,  Hamilton,  and  at  other  villairus. 
At  Kinsi  'rom's  Point,  near  Freetown,  a  .semi- 
nary for  the  trainini;;  of  native  ministers  is  in 
Sllceessfnl  operation. 

Uiirr  iiiiiiihiii  Mission. — In  I860  an  Ens;- 
lish  settlement  was  formed  ou  the  islaiul  of  St. 
3Iary,  near  the  month  of  the  river  Gambia,  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  at  Sierra  Leone. 
Nolhinj;  was  ih)ne,  however,  for  the  religions 
instruction  of  the  people  until  1821,  when  the 
AVesleyan  Socii'ty  opened  ii  station  at  a  place 
called  Mandanaree,  on  the  mainland,  but  the 
dangers  and  dillienllies  here  were  so  numerous 
that  the  missionaries  resolved  to  remove  to  St, 
Mary's,  where  they  might  obtain  ine<lieal  aid  in 
sickness,  and  wliere  the  people  seemed  more 
willing  to  attend  to  their  instructions.  In  1834, 
after  the  death  of  several  devoted  workers,  the 
Gambia  .Mission  was  placed  on  a  permanent 
footing.  JJuildings  were  erected  ami  a  girls' 
school  established.  Thougli  suffering  greatly 
from  repeated  bereavements,  the  work  pros- 
jiered,  and  after  some  native  assistants  had 
been  trained  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the 
Up|ier  Gambia.  War  interfered;  but  as  soon 
as  peace  was  restored  and  the  river  was  con.se- 
ipiently  open,  a  piece  of  land  on  Macarthy's 
Island  was  secured,  and  a  chapel  and  school- 
house  were  erected,  a  number  of  little  wild, 
naked  children  werecoUei'ted,  partially  clothed, 
and  put  into  a  niissicm  school.  The  experiment 
was  a  somewhat  novel  and  amusing  one.but  wiili 
patience  and  perseverance  succeeded  better  than 
wase.x'pecled.  The  missionaries  some  time  later 
returned  to  their  station  at  St.  Mary's,  leaving 
in  charge  of  the  work  al  .Macarthy's  a  native 
teacher,  who  did  most  faithful  and  noble  work. 
Subsequently  it  was  strengthened  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Kuropean  missionaries,  and  from 
this  point  the  Gambia  .Mi.ssion  branches  out 
into  two  divisions,  each  with  a  separate  history. 
Important  educational  and  translating  work 
were  undertaken  at  .Macarthy's,  hut  up  to  1848 
th(!  mortality  among  the  Kiirojiean  missionaries 
and  their  families  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
deemed  advi'able  to  supply  the  station  with 
native  ministers,  to  act  under  the  direction  of  a 
European  minister  at  St.  .Mary's.  These  native 
preachers,  who  were  brought  from  Sierra 
Leone,  where  they  had  received  special  train- 
ing for  their  work,  by  their  piety,  zeal,  and  in- 
telligence gave  general  satisfaction,  and  were 
very  useful.  The  hope  that  the  Fulas  might 
be  benelited  by  the  Macarthy  Mission  has  not 
been  realized  to  any  great  e.Ktent;  but  to  the 
multitudes  of  liberated  Africans  who  settled 


there,  and  to  the  .Mandiiigoes,  the  mi.ssion  has 
been  of  untold  value.  .Meanwhile  the  .Mission 
at  St.  .Mary's  made  remarkable  progress,  but, 
like  all  missions  to  West  .Vfrica,  was  siibjecl  to 
many  and  sad  vici.ssiludes,  and  for  years  the 
record  of  the  mission  is  one  <if  reiieated  sick- 
ness and  dc-tth.  lint,  as  at  Sierra  I.eoiie,  the 
work  made  pnigress,  anil  from  t  he  In  aili|uarlers 
at  St.  .Miirys  spread  tliroughoiii  ilie  island  :iiid 
to  many  points  on  the  inaiiilaiid,  where  stations 
were  formed,  chapels  built,  and  schools  esiab- 
li.shed. 

(fold  Codst.— It  w.'is  at  a  comparatively 
recent  iieriod  that  the  Wesleyan  Society  com- 
menced its  mission  to  the  "Gold  Coast."  At 
the  principal  ISritish  .settlement.  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  a  few  native  youths  had  learned  to  read 
the  iJilile  in  the  governiueiil  school.  They  be- 
came so  niuch  interested  in  it  that  they  formed 
tliem.selves  into  a  little  society  for  its  more  care- 
ful reading  and  study,  sending  to  Knglaiid, 
through  Captain  Potter,  the  master  of  a  British 
inercliant  vessel,  for  a  supply  of  Hibles.  'I'he 
captain  not  only  .secured  the  liibles,  but  also 
called  at  the  Wesleyan  Mission  House,  and  gen- 
erously offered  to  lake  out  a  missimiary  to  the 
Cape  Coast  free  of  charge,  and  if  the  attempt 
to  introduce  the  gospel  there  were  not  success- 
ful, to  bring  him  home  again.  The  committee 
aiipoinled  ilie  Uev.  J.  Diiiiwell  tosail  with  Cap- 
tain Potter,  and  to  commence  a  mission  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  He  was  received  with  kindness  b}' 
the  Governor,  and  with  rapt  ire  by  the  youths 
who  were  so  an.xions  for  inslruclioii.  At  Cape 
t)oast  and  other  parts  of  New  G.iinea  which  he 
visited  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed,  but  in  ;i 
few  months  he  died  of  fever,  the  rtrst  of  a  long 
list  who  laid  down  their  live--  for  the  sake  of 
the  people  inhabiting  this  unhealthj'  region. 
In  1H4.5,  the  Kev.  Henry  Wharton,  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  offeriil  hiin.self  for  service  in 
this  mission,  and  about  the  same  time  several 
native  niissionaries  were  readj' to  assist  in  the 
work.  It  was  still  necessary  to  send  out  some 
Europe.iii  missionaries,  but  in  conseipience  of 
some  iinjnovement  in  the  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  assistance  given  by  the 
native  helpers,  thei"  were  almost  all  spared  to 
fill  their  term  of  .service.  Of  the  later  rein- 
forcements, some  died  very  soon  after  their 
arrival,  but  others  were  permitted  to  labor 
througli  the  allotted  time,  and  imi)ortant  cir- 
enils  were  formed  at  Cape  Coast  Town  Di.v 
Cove,  James 'I'own,  Lagos,  Hadagry,  Abeokiila, 
and  other  i)laces  along  the  coast  and  far  away 
in  the  interior.  For  some  time  Coomassie,  the 
capital  of  Ashanti,  was  occupied  by  the  niis- 
sionaries, and  the  gospel  was  faithfully  preached 
to  the  king  and  his  people,  who  delight  in  hu- 
man sjicriiices.  At  all  the  stations  congrega- 
tions have  been  gathered,  places  of  worship 
erected,  and  schools  cslabli.shed. 

In  the  course  of  fifty  years  sixty-three  mis. 
sionaries  had  lost  their  lives  through  the  cli- 
mate of  West  Africa,  or  had  died  al  sea  when 
])r<)ceediiig  to  or  from  their  appointments;  yet 
there  was  no  lack  of  laliorers:  as  one  fell  an- 
other volunteered  to  take  his  ])lace,  and  so  the 
work  lias  gone  on.  .Vs  now  organized,  the 
Mis,sioii  to  West  Africa  comprises  (l)the  t^iirni 
Ijeone  and  (Imnhiii  tlintricl,  and  (2)  Ihi'  (lold 
Coast  and  Logos  diistrict,  containing  the  t.'ape 
Coast,  Abniidi,  .-Vccra,  Apollonia,  Yoriiba,  Porto 
Novo,  and  I'opo  (Dahomey)  sections. 

SoiTii  Akkka.— In  the  yeiu-  1814  the  Wes- 
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It'Vaii  Society  \n\\  forlli  it.s  first  olTorls  for  tlio 
I'Viiiiiii'li/.iiliiHi  "f  Sciiilli  Allien.  Its  lirst  liiis- 
sioniiry  wms  not  iieiinilled  to  preiieli  in  tlie 
colony,  iiiul  wiis  tlierefoif  iiistnielcil  to  proceed 
to  Ceylon,  but  did  iiol,  'I'lie  I'ollow  iiijj;  yeiir 
tlie  {{I'V.  iJarimliiis  Sliiiw  wiis  iipiioiiiled  tocom- 
nu'iiee  a  Wisleyim  .Mission  in  I'iipe  Colony. 
Pcrniission  to  preacli  was  refused  liini,  liul  Mr. 
Sliaw  took  mailers  into  his  own  liaiids  and 
prea<'lied  williout  tlic  iiiivernor's  .saiielion.  His 
eoiiLjieaalions,  liowever,  were  eoniposed  prin- 
cipally of  soldiers,  and  liis  irrealest  desire  beiiii; 
to  pi'eacli  Cluisl  to  the  iieallieli.  lie  liladiy 
availed  himself  of  an  o|»poiliinily  w  Idi  h  oiVereil, 
throiiuli  .Mr.  isehnieleii  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  lo  u'o  to  (^ireat  Maniaiiualand  In 
Sc'pit''"'"'!'.  l^^l"),  Mr.  Schmulen  and  .Mr.  Shaw, 
Willi  their  families,  atteiidanls,  and  supplies,  set 
Oiil  on  their  loiiir  journey.  On  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, after  erossinir  the  Elcpliant  Kiver,  -Mr  Shaw 
unexpectedly  found  his  sjihere  of  labor,  in  meet- 
ini;  the  chief  of  iiiltle  >;aina(iualand,  accoin- 
l>anied  by  four  men,  on  his  way  to  C'ajie  'I'own 
to  .seek  flira  Christian  teticher,  ,so  that  his  tribe, 
like  others,  miirlit  have  the  advantages  which 
lie  had  seen  follow  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel.  -Mr.  Shaw  aiireed  to  iro  with  the  chief 
to  his  mountain  home  and  to  rcinain  with  him 
and  his  people,  while  ^Mr.  Sc'hinelen  continued 
his  journey  to  bis  own  station  in  (jreat  Naina- 
(luaiarid.  About  three  weeks  later  the  chief 
and  his  party  reached  Lily  Fountain,  on  Khan- 
iiiesberL;,  the  iiriiieipal  home  of  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Little  jSannuiuas.  As  the  wagon 
nsceiided  tlie  mountain,  and  long  before  it 
reached  the  chief's  "great  place,"  tliey  were  met 
by  a  partj-  of  more  than  twenty  natives 
mounted  on  o.\en,  and  riding  at  fiill  gallop, 
who  liad  heard  the  goo<l  news  and  bad  thus 
come  to  welcome  their  teacher,  and  e^jpecially 
to  have  a  good  look  at  the  missionary's  wife, 
whom  they  surveyed  with  reverence  and  awe, 
uever  having  .seen  a  wdiite  woman  before.  (Jii 
retiching  tlie  end  of  the  journey,  a  council  was 
lield  by  the  chief  and  his  iiead  inen,  when  tliey 
nil  entreated  Mr.  Shaw  to  remain  with  theniaiid 
teach  them,  promising  to  assist  liiin  in  every 
possilili!  way  in  establishing  a  mi.sslon.  Mr. 
Shaw  therefore  began  at  once  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  mission  w  Inch,  from  that  day  to  this. 
has  continued  to  exercise  a  most  benelicial  iiitlu- 
ence  on  all  ar(Min(L  lie  preached  in  the  ojien 
air,  and  taught  both  youngand  old  the  elements 
of  religion,  and  the  use  of  U'tters,  by  which  they 
might  read  for  themselves  tlie  Word  of  God. 
It  was  hard  and  trying  work,  and  reipiired  much 
palieuee;  but  labor,  prayer,  faith,  tuid  persever- 
niice  were  at  length  crowned  with  success.  A 
ninnbcr  of  children  and  young  people  learned 
to  read,  and  a  clmrch  was  formed.  As  the  civ- 
ilizing intluences  of  Christianity  v>vvti  liroiight 
to  bear  upon  tlie  iieople  from  year  to  year,  their 
temporal  condition  also  greatly  improved. 
Among  Jlr.  Shaw's  labor-.saviiig  inventions 
were  a  cross-cut  saw  and  a  iilough,  the  latter 
made  chiefly  by  himself.  As  the  old  eliief  stood 
upon  a  hill  and' watched  tlu^ploiigli  "tear  up  the 
ground  with  its  iron  mouth,"  he  exclaimed, 
"If  it  goes  on  so  all  day,  it  will  do  more  work 
than  ten  wives  ! !  "  Thus  was  ushered  in  a  new 
era  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the 
moral  condition  of  the  peoiile.  The  rapid 
growth  of  garden  .seeds  amused  them  very 
much,  but  wiieu  they  saw  the  use  to  which  let- 
tuce and  other  salads  were  put,  they  latighed 


lu:;r;i!y,  siying,  "  If  the  ini.ssionaries  and  their 
wives  e.'iii  eat  gra.ss,  they  need  never  starve." 
When  the  mission  was  fully  organi/ed,  the  Uev. 
Kilwiird  Kdwnrds  came  from  Kngland  to  join 
jMr.  Shaw  ,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  e.\- 
lend  the  work  to  various  places  in  the  I'nter- 
veldt,  and  in  the  liushuianland.  ,)ourneys  were 
also  made  thi'iaigh  (ireat  Mainaqiialand  and  a 
])arl  of  Daniaialand,  with  a  vit'W  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  missions  in  those  couii- 
tiies.  while  the  work  in  Little  NamiHuialand, 
through  the  faithful  ell'orts  of  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Kdwai'tls  I  whose  period  of  labor  covered  a  half- 
century),  and  others  who  were  sent  out,  made 
good  progress  in  all  its  biimches,  notwithstand- 
ing ilillieulties  which  beset  it  from  time  to  lime. 
In  IS.").")  a  beautiful  stoiu^  chapel,  aceoniinodat- 
ing  si.v  hundred  people,  the  cost  of  which  was 
ti.OOd,  was  erected  by  the  united  elVorts  and 
eoniribulions  of  the  |ieo|)le, williout  foreign  aid, 
with  the  exceiition  of  a  gift  of  ii  iiulpil  from  a 
few  friends  in  Cape  Town.  At  its  opening  .ser- 
vices the  <hapel  was  tilled  with  an  attenliv(r 
and  welldiessed  congregation,  and  the  collec- 
tions amounted  to  tl(i4s.  (Id.  There  were  at 
that  time  1.S4  communicants  and  300  children  in 
the  mission  schools. 

In  IS:*')  the  way  seemed  to  open  for  the  ex- 
tension of  work  to  (ileal  Nannupialand,  and  the 
Hev.  Air.  Tlirelfall  and  two  native  teachers 
were  sent  thither  on  a  tour  of  observation. 
When  some  distance  beyond  the  Orange  River, 
they  were  met  by  a  parly  of  liiislinieii,  who, 
while  pretending  to  guide  them  to  a  jilace  of 
safety,  murdered  llieni,  that  they  might  tiike 
]iosse.ssion  of  their  elTects  This  i)Utaii  end,  for 
the  time,  to  any  allempt  to  estiiblish  a  mission 
north  of  the  Orange  River.  Ueciiiests  that 
teachers  might  he  sent  there  were  .several  times 
received  from  chiefs  of  tribes  in  this  legion,  and 
in  18IW  another  attempt  was  maile  at  "Warm 
liatli,"  now  called  Nisbii's  Hath,  and  this  time 
with  .success.  This  work  was  nobly  carried  on, 
but  the  migratory  habits  of  the  jieopleaiid  other 
drawbacks  jirevented  as  much  advance  in  relig- 
ious instruction  and  civilization  as  had  been 
made  in  Little  Namarpialand.  In  1843  the 
work  was  extended  to  Damaraland,  and  the  sta- 
tionsof  "  Concordville,''  "  p]lei)liant  Fountain," 
and  "  Wesley  Vale"  were  formed  There  were 
for  a  time  pleasing  prospects  of  success  at  these 
places;  but  afterwards  the  restless,  wandering, 
and  warlike  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  great 
(lillieulty  of  obtaining  supplies  from  the  C'aiie 
for  the  suiiport  of  the  mission,  made  the  work 
veiy  discouraging.  In  the  meantime  a  num- 
ber of  German  missionaries  connec^ted  with  the 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society  had  established 
themselves  in  Great  Namaijualand  and  Damara- 
land, and  the  Wesleyaii  Society  ultimately 
thought  it  best  to  transfer  their  stations  on  the 
southwest  coa.sl  of  Africa,  beyond  the  (.)range 
River,  to  the  Rhenish  Society. 

Cape  Colon//.— hi  the  year  1820  a  .second  at- 
tempt was  made  to  start  a  Wesleyan  Jlission  in 
Cape  Colony,  and  Mr.  Edwards  was  directed 
to  proceed  thither  from  Little  Namaipialand. 
With  the  cordial  permission  of  the  governor  to 
preach  to  and  instruct  the  .slave  population  of 
the  town  and  neighborhood,  he  began  his  work, 
wliich  he  for  some  time  prosecuted  with  suc- 
cess, and  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  other 
missionaries  sent  out  from  Kngland.  Chapels 
were  built  In  various  parts  of  Cape  Town,  with 
which  were  connected  prosperous  day  and  Sun- 
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(lay  schools.  lu  connection  also  with  this  mis- 
sion arc  tl]i  out-stations  t'stablislicd  in  coiinlry 
placi'S  in  tht  nciciilinrliood  of  C'ai>L'  Town,  and 
tlic  statioM.-i  1  I  Simon's  Town,  Stelk'nboscli, 
Somi'isi'l,  and  Uolicrtson,  tlie  last  n  new  siaiion, 
sittiatcd  in  ilii'  midst  of  a  dense  populalidn,  aiul 
.ilioiit  one  luuuli-ed  miles  from  Cape  Town. 
Here  a  lai;;e  Kingregalioii  has  been  gatlieicd, 
a  prosperous  native  cliurch  formed,  and  out- 
stations  liave  been  opened  in  the  villages  of  Lady 
Gray,  Montague,  and  Newnnmville. 

Graliam's  Town  District.  The  worli  of  llie 
AVesleyun  Society  in  the  eastern  i>r<)vince  of  llie 
Cape  Colony  began  in  1H20,  and  was  at  first 
carried  oi>  lor  the  lienetit  of  a  band  of  AVesley- 
nns;  it  was  soon  extended  to  all  colonists  and 
natives,  both  Katir  and  Hottentot,  wlio  could 
be  reached  by  the  missionaries.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  Graliam's  Town,  and  from  thence 
e.Mended  in  many  directions. 

Salem  became  an  impoitant  station  at  an  early 
period,  where  evangelical  and  educational  work 
for  l)olh  Europeans  and  natives  was  vigorously 
prosec\Ued,  but  owing  to  Katir  wars  has  fluc- 
tuated according  to  circumstances.  Fort  Heau- 
forl,  Seymour,  and  Alice  are  out-stalioiis.  At 
Heald  Town  there  was  established  in  tlic  early 
days  of  the  mission  an  induslrial  .scliool  under 
governmi'ut  auspices,  for  the  training  of  na- 
tives in  tlie  knowledge  of  religion  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  Some  vears  later,  when  the  gov- 
ernment grant  was  wilhdrawn,  the  school  was 
converted  into  an  institution  for  training  native 
missionaries  and  teachers.  The  work  here  has 
now  extended  to  varicais  i^arls  of  the  east- 
ern province  as  well  as  to  Kafirlainl.  At  Port 
Elizabeth  (formerly  "Algoa  IJay ")  and  at 
Uitehhage,  a  village  eiglit  miles  distant,  tlie 
Wcsleyan  Society  labors  for  the  Fingoes,  who 
collect  there  in  large  nunibers  for  the  sake  of 
employment.  Higlier  up  in  the  country  are  the 
stations  of  Craddock,  Somerset  (East),  Peddie, 
and  Newton  Dale.  In  connection  with  .«ome 
of  these,  extensive  circuits  have  been  formed, 
in  which  the  missionaries  itinerate  among  tlie 
scattered  farms  and  villages,  preacli  to  natives 
and  settlers,  superintend  the  schools  which  have 
been  established,  and  exert  themselves  in  every 
possible  way  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  people,  who 
are  in  many  instances  entirely  dependent  upon 
tliem  for  religious  iiistruclion.  Their  iourneys 
extend  over  scores,  .sometimes  hundreds,  of 
miles,  ami  involve  much  danger  and  i)ersonal 
(liscomfort  in  crossing  rivers,  deserts,  and 
mountains.  At  King  William's  Town  tlie  work 
of  the  Society  has  been  re]>eatedly  interrupted 
by  Kalir  wars,  but  is  now  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition; an  out-station  has  been  fornx'd  at  Ber- 
kely.  Mount  C'oke  and  the  native  station  of 
Annsliaw  are  also  included  in  the  Graliam's 
Town  district,  although  geographically  relalcd 
to  Kalirlaiid.  At  the  former  is  the  mission 
press,  from  which  have  issued  countless  mini- 
iiers  of  scliool-b(M)ks,  portions  of  Scripture,  and 
other  publications,  in  English,  Dutch,  Kalir,  and 
the  Lesuto  languages,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  work  in  all  itsdepa'tments.  The  Annsliaw 
circuit  is  very  jioiiulous  and  extensive,  embrac- 
ing GO  villages  and  HO  preaching  places.  At  the 
respective  stations  and  outposts  102  class-meet- 
ings are  held  each  week. 

Qiieen'n  Town  Dixtrict. — The  mission  stations 
of  the  Society  comprised  in  this  district  are 
chiefly  in  Kalirlaiid.  and.  with  the  exception  of 
Queen's    Town    itself,    where    a    number    of 
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Europeans  reside,  the  work  is  entirely  (imong 
natives,  and  is  not  of  the  mi.xed  character  which 
is  iicccssaiy  where  Ihitisli  settlers  reside  in  con- 
siileiable  numbers.  The  Hev.  William  Sliaw, 
w  ho  accompanied  the  befoic-nientioned  colony 
for  East  Africa,  iiilroduc'd  the  gospel  into 
Kalirlaiid.  with  the  further  design  of  establish- 
ing, as  soon  as  help  should  arrive  from  Eng- 
land, a  chain  of  stations  lo  connect  tlie  Cape 
Colon}-  with  Natal.  In  1823  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Kalirlaiid,  and  formed  the  first 
station,  which  he  called  Wesley ville,  In  1823 
the  second  station  was  established,  and  n'.ii'U'd 
Mount  Coke.  The  third,  Butterworth,  w  liich 
now  has  .about  40  preaching  places,  was  formed 
in  1S2T.  In  1820  a  fourth  station,  !Morley,  was 
established  for  the  benefit  of  a  remarkable 
tribe  of  people,  who  seem  to  have  descended 
from  a  number  of  Europeans  cast  away  uiion 
the  shores  of  Kalirland  many  years  liefoic. 
This  station,  afterward  removed  to  a  healthier 
localitj- and  called  New  Morley,  is  a  centre  of 
light  to  thousands  of  once  degraded  natives. 
The  fifth  station  was  commenced  in  1830,  and 
called  Clarkeburg.  Two  of  the  laborers  at  this 
station  were  murdered  by  the  Katirs,  but,  nol- 
wilhstanding  this  and  otlicjr  adverse  circum- 
stances which  for  a  lime  threatened  to  impede 
the  work,  it  has  graduall)-  advanced  to  a  very 
encouraging  degree  of  prosperitj*.  Several  im- 
portant churches  have  lieeii  formed  in  various 
directions,  and  at  many  additional  places  the 
gospel  is  faithfully  preached  in  tlie  language  of 
the  natives.  The  sixth  Kalir  station  was  com- 
menced about  the  same  time  as  (.'larkeburg,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  IJ.  Hoyce,  who  named  it  Bunting- 
ville.  Although  tliis  station  is  the  most  i.solaled 
in  the  list,  it  is  the  onlj-  one  which  has  never 
been  devastated  liy  wars;  all  the  others  have 
been  laid  waste  at  one  time  or  another,  and 
some  of  them  repeatedly.  Two  more  stations 
have  grown  out  of  Buntingville, — Shawbuiy 
and  Palmerton, — which  are  on  the  borders  of 
Natal,  and  thus  complete  the  "chain  of  sta- 
tions," on  which  the  zealous  pioneer  missionary 
set  his  heart  when  first  he  penetrated  the  wilds 
of  Kiifirland.  Other  stations  farther  inland 
which  have  developed  from  these  are:  Osboni, 
IMt.  Arthur,  Lessey  Town,  Queen's  Town,  and 
others  of  recent  origin. 

liechuandliind  Dintrirt. — The  first  attempt  of 
the  Wesleyan  Society  to  carry  the  gospel  to 
Bechuanaland  was  made  in  1822.  Tliis  attempt, 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  missionary  and  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  partially  failed; 
and  after  being  many  times  thwarted  in  their 
plans  by  tribal  wars,  the  missionaries  were  at 
length  enabled  to  commencea  promising  mission 
at  .Alakwassi,  in  the  upper  rcgi.in  of  the  Vaal 
Hiver.  But  from  this  jilacc  also  they  wercdriven 
away  by  the  Maletule.  a  powerful  and  hostile 
tribe  who  made  war  ii|ioii  the  counliy  from  the 
north.  As  soon  as  jiossible  they  and  their  scat- 
tered people  rallied,  ami  tiiinlly  settled  at  a  ])lace 
called  Tliaba  L'nchii.  to.  the  north  of  the  OraiiLa' 
Hiver.  Here  the  Hartilongs,  with  a  few  rein- 
iiaiils  of  other  scattin'cd  tribes  who  have  joined 
them  from  time  to  time,  have  become  a  com- 
liaratively  happy  and  iirosperous  people, 
throngh  the  insirumeiilality  of  the  faithful 
missionaries  who  have  labored  among  Iheni  for 
so  many  years.  The  Becliuanii  ilistrict  in- 
cludes several  other  stations,  some  for  the  bene- 
fit of  English,  Dutch,  and  colored  iieoi)le; 
others  for  natives  alone.     Amonsr  the  latter  are 
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Wittt'berj^e  niid  Ucnsonville.  At  ISloeinfontciTi 
and  Fimre.siiiitli,  in  tlic  Oriiiigu  Frt'i;  Stale,  Wcs- 
k'3Mii  iinssidiiaiii's  arc  stationed  and  it  is  lioped 
lliat  the  work  of  evaiigelizntioii  may  rapidly 
e.\lend  to  all  clas.ses  of  the  people. 

N<(Ud. — Wesleyan  niis.sions  were  not  under- 
taken in  llie  colony  of  Natal  nnlil  1841,  when  a 
Wesleyan  missionary  accompanied  a  detach- 
ment of  15rilisli  troops  sent  from  Cape  Colony 
throngh  Kallfaiia  to  Natal,  to  keep  order  in  the 
coimtry.  He  preached  to  English,  r)iitcli,  and 
natives,  being  regarded  as  "the  friend  of  all 
andtlie  cLii'inv  of  none,"  until  peace  was  re- 
stored to  the  land,  when  a  permanent  mission 
was  eslalilished  by  missionuri<'s  sent  out  from 
England.  These  were  after  a  time  assisted  by 
native  teachers,  and  impoitant  stations  sjirang 
lip  in  many  places.  At  Dunbar,  Marit/burg, 
and  Ladysmilh,  at  Verulam  and  Umliali,  tlie 
work  is  of  a  mi.xed  character;  but  at  Edendale, 
Kwangiibeni,  Indaleni,  and  Inanda  it  is  con- 
ducted chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  A 
more  recent  feature  of  the  work  in  Natal  is  the 
uiission  to  the  coolies,  begun  in  1801. 

.Much  valuable  lingtii.stic  work  has  been  ac- 
complisheil  in  the  Wesleyan  missions  of  South 
Africa;  the  Scriptures,  wholly  or  in  part,  hymn- 
booUs,  calechisins,  and  other  religious  publica- 
tions have  been  translated  into  five  or  si.vdiller- 
eut  languages,  some  of  which  had  never  been 
•written  before  the  missionaries  undertook  the 
ditliciilt  task  of  reducing  them  to  grammatical 
form.  To  the  Uev.  W.  15.  Jioyce  belongs  the 
honor  of  compiling  the  first  Kafir  grammar, 
and  of  unravelling  ilie  intricacies  of  one  of  the 
most  dillicult  languages  of  Southern  Africa. 

Within  recent  years  the  missions  have  been 
reorganized,  and  the  South  African  is  now  coni- 
priseil  in  the  districts  of  Transvaal  and  Swazi- 
land, and  Bechiianaland  and  Ziiluland. 

ArsTHAi.lA.— It  is  ]ierhaps  doubtful  whether 
a  mission  was  ever  commenced  in  any  i)art  of 
the  world  under  more  discouiai.i.ig  (.iicum- 
stances  than  was  that  of  the  We;le\au  Society 
to  Australia.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  col- 
ony of  Xew  South  Wales  was  a  vast  community 
of'convicts,  with  wandering  tribes  of  savage 
natives  on  its  borders.  The  fiee  settlers  and 
sipialters  were  widely  scattered  over  a  large 
section  of  the  country,  and  being  entirely  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  religious  instruction,  their 
moral  condition  was  only  a  few  degrees  above 
that  of  the  convict  poiniialion.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Wesleyan  missionary 
the  government  had  been  occujiied  in  erecting 
jails,  barrai'ks,  and  oilier  public  buildings  nec- 
essary for  the  civil,  military,  and  convict  estab 
li.shinent,  but  very  little  had  been  done  for  the 
religious  and  moral  improvenieiii  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  the  whole  aspect  of  atfairs— the  slate  of 
society,  the  mode  of  governnieni,  the  disci|iline 
adopted  in  tlu^  management  of  convicts,  and 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  everylhing  and  every- 
body— ajipeared  cold,  cruel,  and  repulsive  in 
the  extreme.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Leigh,  having 
secured  the  countenance  and  protection  of  the 
Colonial  Government,  began  to  arrange  his 
plans  for  a  vigorous  and  syslematic  attack 
upon  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  imiiKnalily 
by  which  he  was  surriumded,  and  mapped  out 
for  himself  a  wide  circuit  in  which  to  itinerate. 
Beginning  at  Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
which  he  made  his  head'piarters,  he  extended 
Ills  labors  to  Paramuttn,  where  lie  met  the  Kev. 
Samuel  .Alarsden,  one  of  the  four  chaplains  ap- 


pointed bv  the  government  to  minister  to  the 
troops  and  convicts,  and  now  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  foun<lers  of  missions  in  the  southern 
woiiJd,  who  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome  to  his 
station.  Windsor,  Liverpool,  Casllereagh, 
Prospect,  Concord,  liurkham  Hills,  Castle 
Hill,  and  oilier  places  were  al.s(j  visited,  and 
never  was  the  transforming  power  of  the  gos- 
pel more  gloriously  manifested  than  in  the 
early  history  (d'  this  mission,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  Mr  Leigh  was  from  the  first 
assisted  by  several  zealous  .Methodists  wlio  had 
]ireviously  settled  in  New  South  Wales,  one  of 
whom  had  been  converted  in  the  Wesleyan  .Mis- 
sion in  the  West  Indies.  Heinforcements  were 
sent  from  England  at  various  periods,  and  the 
mission  from  its  comnienci'iiient  in  1814  made 
steady  progress.  .Vt  its  jubilee,  held  in  Sydney 
in  18()4,  fi'i, 0(10  was  subVeribed  for  the  puriiose 
of  founding  a  Wesleyan  college  and  for  the 
relief  of  church  iJi'Djierty.  In  Queensland, 
Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  and  Western 
Australia  missions  were  also  established,  which 
were  ciirried  on  chiefly  for  tlie  benelit  of  the 
colonists.  In  Victoria  a  mission  to  the  aborig- 
ines was  also  underlaken,  and  carried  on  for 
nearly  ten  years,  when,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  eH'orts  put  forth  were  almost  fruitless,  it 
was  given  up.  A  mission  to  the  Chinese,  who 
came  in  large  numbers  to  the  gold-diggings, 
was  also  established  some  years  ago  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Victoria  .Mission. 

Nkw  Zk.\i..\m}.— In  1818  the  Uev.  Samuel 
.Marsden,  who  had  been  laboring  in  New  Zea- 
land for  several  years,  persuaded  3Ir.  Leigh, 
then  in  .Australia  as  above  told,  to  take  a  trip 
thither.  While  there  .Mr.  Leigh  visited  many 
of  the  native  villages,  and  received  from  the 
pcojile  assurances  that  if  "white  teachers" 
should  be  sent  to  tlieiu  the\'  would  attend  to 
their  instructions.  Some  tiiue  after  !Mr.  Leigh 
went  to  England,  and  laid  before  the  committee 
a  proposal  for  the  commencement  of  a  mission 
to  the  cannibals  of  New  Zealaii<l.  The  Society 
was  at  that  time  laboring  tinder  a  heavy  debt, 
but  !Mr.  Leigh,  bj*  f(M(  ible  aii|ieals  to  the  friends 
of  missions  in  many  i>arts  of  England,  obtained 
contributions  t)f  gcods  of  various  kinds  which 
in  New  Zealand  v.oiild  be  more  valuable  than 
money  itself,  and  the  Society  undertook  to 
coininence  the  new  ini.-sion  without  delay. 
About  tills  time  two  Maori  chiefs  airived  in 
London  with  Mr.  Kendall  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society;  their  appearance  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  jilaiis  for  New  Zealand;  the 
necessary  preparations  were  soon  completed, 
and  the  party  of  missionaries— consisting  of 
yXv  and  Mrs.  Leigh.  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horton,  ap. 
l)ointe(l  to  Tasmania,  and  .Mr.  Walker— sailed 
from  England  on  .Vpril  '28th.  1831.  Work  was 
commenced  at  Waiigaroa  in  18'22.  In  1823 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  left  on  account  of  failing 
health  to  seek  restiu-atiiui  to  strength  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  Mi.  and  .Mrs.  Turner,  Rev. 
Will.  White  from  Engl.ind,  and  two  colonists 
from  New  South  Wides  arrived  and  took  charge 
of  the  work.  Tln'  subscipienl  attack  on  the 
mission,  the  enfdrccd  tlight  of  the  missionaries, 
the  abandoniuenl  and  re-establishment  of  the 
mission,  .and  the  ultimate  success  of  the  work 
are  treated  of  under  New  Zealand  '<•    •  ). 

The  EniKxui.Y  Isl.^.nds. — ''  ■■  eslcyan 
Society,  seeing  that,  after  a  loD  i  '  gloomy 
night  of  toil,  the  missions  of  iht-  don  Mis- 
sionary Society  In  the  Society  and  Marquesas 
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Isliuids  were  Ix'iriiKiiiiL'  li>  bciif  fruit,  si'iit  ii 
inis-iidiiiiry  li>  I  he  Fiii'iiilly  Islumluis,  in  llic 
luipc  lliat  llicy  loo  iniulit  now  l)f  iciul}'  lo  n- 
(•live  till'  iro-ipcl.  In  .lune.  \H'i'i,  iilioul  iwiMity- 
Iwo  vc!ir^  iit'lci'  Ihc  ImsI  snrvivinir  airt-'nt  of  tin; 
L.  M.  S,  liii(lc'S(iip('(l  fi'oin  Toniia,  Ilif  Rev.  Wiil- 
tcr  Lawry,  with  liis  family,  sailiil  from  Syd- 
ney, and  in  I  lie  following'  AnuusI  ant'lioivd  oil' 
Tonira.  Anionir  tin'  Imndicds  of  natives  wlio 
(•;ime  oil'  fi'oin  llie  slioi'e  in  llieii'  canoes  was 
one  iMiirlisliman,  nameil  Sinirlelon,  wlio  had 
lived  sixteen  years  on  llie  island,  lieinir  one  of 
tlie  survivors  of  tlie  ill  fated  "  I'oil-aii-l'iinee,  ' 
whose  erew  bad  been  massacred  in  1800.  JIu 
had  liecome  a  llioroui;li  'I'oniia  man  in  nninners 
and  laniiuaiio,  bnl  liecame  very  iisefid  lo  !Mr. 
Lawry  as  an  interpreler  and  in  other  ways, 
and  before  loiiir  himself  accepted  the  irospel. 
Mr.  Lawry  was  kindly  welcomed  by  chiefs  and 
[leopU',  and  for  two  or  three  months  such  a  de- 
sire for  instruction  wasin;inifested  that  when  llio 
"  Si.  .Michael,"  which  had  broiiiiht  .Mr.  Lawry, 
sailed  airain  for  home,  it  carried  a  reiinest  I'or 
more  missionaries,  a  snrueoii,  a  printer,  tea(  li- 
ers.  boolis,  and  articl<'s  for  barter.  Soon  after 
the  departure  of  the  ship,  tlie  cliarticteristin 
flckleiiess  and  superstition  of  the  people  were 
shown.  One  chief,  however,  remained  friendly; 
and  notwithslaiidin!;  the  disadvantages  under 
which  .Mr.  Lawr^' laliored,  there  were  occasions 
when  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  he  had  made 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  na- 
tives, and  it  seemed  ii  matter  for  re;;ret  that, 
after  laboring  for  about  fourteen  nijiiths,  Mr. 
Lawry  was  obliged,  onaccoimt  o'  his  wife's 
health,  to  return  lo  New  South  AV'.les,  leaving 
the  work  in  cliarge  of  assistants  In  1820 
more  missionaries  were  sent  out  by  the  Society. 
They  found  that  the  chief  who  had  befriended 
^Ir.  Lawry  bad  turned  against  and  threatene<l 
to  kill  his  assistants.  Securing  the  protection 
of  another  chief,  they  endeaviu'cd  amid  many 
and  peculiar  trials  lo  build  up  a  mission,  and 
were  at  length  rewarded  bv  seeing  some  iin- 
provemeni  in  the  people;  and  as  a  more  general 
desire  for  instruction  began  lo  be  manifested, 
an  earnest  request  for  help  w  is  forwarded  to 
England.  In  ls'.>s  the  Hevs.  Nathaidel  Turner 
(from  New  Ze.ilamli  and  William  Cross,  with 
their  wives,  arrived  at  Tonga,  and  a  second  sta- 
tion was  commenceil  at  Nukuolofa.  iMessrs. 
Thomas  and  Hutchison  continued  at  llikifo, 
the  first  station.  Schools  were  estidilished  at 
both  stations,  which  were  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  children,  who  were  taught  chielly 
from  mantiscript  translations,  l)ut  who  made 
rapid  ])rogress  in  learinng  to  read,  as  well  as  in 
commiltiiig  lo  memory  hymns,  prayers,  and 
lessons  from  the  Scriptures.  At  the  Sabbath  ser- 
vices there  were  sometimes  over  two  hundred 
natives  present.  (.)\wn  opposition  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  the  missionaries  were 
enabled  to  devote  themselves  fully  to  preach- 
ing, leaching,  and  translating,  and  the  acipiisi- 
lion  of  the  language.  Urgent  calls  for  their 
services  ciime  in  from  otlier  islands  in  the 
group— from  Vavan,  Haabai,  and  from  Man, 
where  the  chief  and  his  people  sjiontaueously 
abolished  idol-worship  and  built  n  neat  C'hris- 
tian  i)lace  of  worship  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  of  a  inis.siouary.  These  and  other  re- 
markable indications  of  the  readiness  of  the 
people  lo  receive  the  gospel  induced  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Tonga  to  unite  in  a  very  urgent  ap- 
peal to  the  Committee  to  send  out  more  mis- 


sionaries, The  re(|uest  was  readily  granted, 
but  from  the  great  distance  and  the  dillicnlly 
of  linding  suitable  men  I'or  the  work  a  consider- 
able time  elapsed  before  those  .sent  out  reached 
tlieir  destination.  In  the  mean  lime  itlaces  of 
worship  were  erected,  schools  established,  the 
gos]iel  was  failhfiMly  preached,  and  mulliludes 
of  people  were  turned  from  the  worship  of 
dumb  idols  to  the  fear  of  (Jod.  Wliile  wailing 
anxiously  for  comnnmication  from  home,  not 
daring  lo  add  lo  the  tinancial  burdi'ii  of  the 
Society  by  fnrtber  outlay  wilhout  the  express 
permission  of  the  Commillee.  a  small  box  or 
packet  was  washed  on  shore  and  handed  lo  Mr. 
'lurner.  It  was  found  lo  contain  a  letter 
authorizing  \hr  missionaries  to  commeiu-e  a 
mission  on  Ilaabai  without  delay.  The  vessel 
that  bore  that  letter,  a  schooner  from  Sydney, 
had  foundered  at  sea  and  all  on  board  were  lost. 
It  is  said  that  neither  the  vessel,  nor  crew,  nor 
any  of  the  cargo  were  ever  seen  or  lieaid  of 
again;  that  letter  alone  escaped  the  general 
wreck,  and  was  cast  on  shore  just  at  the  riglil 
place  and  time.  Mr  and  Jlrs.  Thomas  im- 
mediately  startecl  for  their  new  sphere  of  labor, 
and  reached  Lifuka,  one  of  I  he  Ilaabai  Islands, 
after  a  stormy  and  dangerous  voyage,  January 
801  h,  18;il).  A  native  teacher  had  been  jire- 
viously  sent  to  this  group  to  instruct  the  lU'ople 
as  best  he  couhl  in  the  iruihs  which  lu'  him- 
self had  just  learned.  Mr.  Thointis  was  glad  to 
lind  that  the  elTorts  of  this  iiioiieer  evangelist 
had  not  been  in  vain.  Out  of  eighteen  iidiabited 
islands,  all  but  three  had  einbrticed  Chris- 
tianity. Many  houses,  formerly  sacred  lo  itlol 
gods,  were  either  used  as  common  dwellings  or 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  .Jehovah.  The 
king  took  live  of  the  principal  idols  and  Imiiij 
them  up  by  the  neck  in  one  of  the  priiicipal 
houses,  that  the  people  might  see  tliat  they 
were  "all  dead."  The  people  were  anxious  to 
learn  to  read  and  v.rite,  tis  well  as  to  Wdiship 
God,  imd  the  work  was  becoming  loo  much  for 
poor  Peter,  when  the  first  English  niissioinirv 
opi)ortunely  arrived.  There  was  a  gresit  work 
for  him  to  do;  tiie  jieoiile  were  absolutely 
ignorant  and  re(iiiired  instruction.  All  that 
the^-  knew  was  that  thej'  were  wrong,  and  there 
was  one  among  them  who  coidd  set  them 
right.  On  the  day  following  Ids  arrival  (the 
Sabbath)  Mr.  Thomas  ]ireached  to  about  three 
hundred  persons,  and  fr(mi  that  time  on  the 
work  pros])ered.  Schools  were  opened,  and 
^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  and  Peter  were  con- 
stantly engaged  in  teaching  the  crowds  of 
people  who  came  together  for  inslruction — 
no  easy  task,  even  with  the  aid  of  liooks  luid 
other  .school  re(piisites,  but,  in  a  country  where 
letters  were  ))revi()nsly  tinkiuiwn,  aiul  where 
every  book  had  lobe  written  with  the  pen.  Ihe 
dilHculties  were  incri'ased  a  hundred-fold.  Still 
they  toiled  on,  ))rea('hing,  teaching,  and  trans- 
lating. Hundreds  of  young  people  soon  learned 
to  read  their  own  language  with  tluency.  and 
native  teachers  were  trained  to  lake  part  in  the 
work,  which  flourished  in  all  its  departments. 

Ill  1831  three  missionaries  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, and  through  their  united  labors  the  mis- 
sion was  greatly  strengthened;  numj-  were 
added  to  the  church,  and  tlie  work  of  educa- 
tion still  further  advanced  among  the  people. 
Many  of  those  educated  in  the  mission  schools 
became  teachers,  and  with  their  idd  the  work 
was  extended  to  the  islands  of  the  group  which 
had  not  yet  received  Christianity. 
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\'i(riiii.-  \s  1ms  liccli  stilled,  tlic  cliicf  of 
tliis  isliiiid  rcii'.cstcd  iliiit  ii  iiiissiniiiuy  iiii;rlil 
lie  sent  In  lliciii  curly  in  llic  liislury  (if  tlie 
iiiissidii  FindiiiL!'  Ilmt  Ik;  CDiild  ikiI  Ijc  siip- 
pliiil  willi  11  liiiclicf,  he  liiiiu'd  iiL'iiiii  to  his 
idols;  bill  ill  lyiil  I"iinir  (tcori.'(.'  of  liaiilmi,  u  iiiiiii 
of  rcmiiikiibli'  iiilidlit;('ii(i'  mid  stidiii,'  Ciiris- 
tiiiii  clmiuclcT,  visited  Viiviiii,  mid  iifler  imieli 
persiuision  llie  chief,  Fiiiiiii,  iiiirced  to  i:ive  up 
Ids  idols.  His  iiimiiier  of  doiiiir  s"  was  iiiii(|iie. 
lliiviiiLT  iriveii  orders  tluil  seven  of  his  priiieiiml 
id(jls  slioiilil  he  liroiiu'lit  out  of  their  lioiise  and 
|iliieed  ill  ii  row,  he  slo(/d  in  front  of  Iheiii  mid 
iiddressed  Iheiii  thus:  '■  I  have  liroiiirht  you  liere 
to  prove  you,  and  I  tell  you  hefoichiind  wliiil 
1  am  aliout  to  do,  that  you  may  he  withoiil  e.\- 
tii.se."  Then  to  the  lirsl  one  hesai(l;  •' If  you 
are  a  jiod,  run  away,  or  1  shall  hurn  you  in 
the  lire  I  have  preimred!"  The  {rod  made  no 
nttempt  to  escape,  nor  did  the  otiiers,  when 
spoken  to  in  the  same  way.  As  none  of  them 
ran,  the  kiiii;  yiive  ordeis  that  the  siicrcd 
houses  should  lie  set  on  tire.  Ili.s  commands 
were  pi(;m|)tly  olieyed,  and  eighteen  temples 
with  their  gods  were  luinied  to  aslies,  aMany 
of  the  people,  greatly  trouhled  at  tlie  king's 
impious  conduct,  as  tlie3-  considered  it,  snt 
tienihling  and  silent  to  watcii  the  result.  The 
cxiiected  awful  caltimily  not  occurring,  they 
came  to  tlio  conclusion  tliat  their  gods  must  lie 
liars  after  all,  and  thej'  t<io  joined  the  "pray- 
ing iieople."  Two  native  teacluTs  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  Viivnu,  and  3Ir.  and  Airs. 
Cross  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
work.  I'pon  the  voyage  thither  tlieir  ves.sel 
was  sliipwrecked;  Mrs.  Cross  was  drowned, 
and  her  hushmid  was  cast  upon  a  desolate 
island,  from  wliicli  he  was  rescued  liy  a  canoe 
from  Tonga.  Kmharking  a  second  lime,  he 
reiiched  Vavail  in  safety.  Jlis  laliors  and  the 
\iiiwearied  exertions  of  those  who  joined  or 
.succeeded  him  were  riclily  lilessed,  and  a 
wonderful  change  was  ell'ected  in  the  whole 
group.  Idol\v(jrsliip  was  totally  abandoned, 
native  churches  were  organized,  anil  schools 
csliihlishcd.  The  progress  of  the  mi.ssion  here 
and  in  all  the  Friendly  Islands  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  arrival  of  a  printing-press  fr<im  England. 
Gnat  were  the  sur|iiise  and  ilelight  of  the 
natives  of  Tonga  when  they  saw  with  what 
rapidity  and  neatness  eo])ies  of  school-books 
and  other  puliliealions  were  multipHeil  by  tlu; 
mysterious  machine.  Crowds  of  people  eager 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  jiress  in  motion  besieged 
the  printing-oltlce,  and  to  gratify  theircuriosily 
the  tirst  sheets  which  were  struck  olT  were 
distributed.  In  is;s:{  Finan  died,  leaving  the 
government  of  Vavaii  to  King  (ieorge  of 
llaaliai.  To  Ilaabai  and  Vavau  was  soon  added 
the  dominion  of  Tonga,  and  (ieorge  thus  be- 
came king  of  the  Friendly  Islands— a  circuin- 
slmiee  very  favorable  to  the  development  and 
eslalilishinenl  of  Christianily,  as  he  was  a  man 
of  superior  judgment  and  abililv,  and  of  tin- 
wavering  Christian  priiiciiile.  Uy  his  Chris- 
tinn  forliearanee  and  the  pacific  iiiHuence  of 
the  missionaries  the  last  enemies  of  Christianity 
— a  band  of  men  in  the  remote  ))arls  of  Tonga, 
who  were  encouraged  in  their  bitter  opposition 
to  the  king  and  the  missionaries  by  abandoned 
Euroiieans  who  iiad  settled  amongthem — were 
overcome,  and  in  ii  few  years  the  whole  group 
<>i  the  Friendly  Islands  became  iit  least  nomi- 
nally Christian.  Seeing  the  danger  that  Cliris- 
tiuuity  might   become  a  mere  profession,  the 


niissionaries  most  eanuslly  desired  a  s|iecial 
baplisiu  of  the  Spirit,  and  their  prayers  were 
answered  in  ISol  by  one  of  tlie  most  reiiimk- 
ably  revivals  ever  known,  in  which  thousands 
of  persons  were  truly  eoliverled,  as  was  shown 
in  their  aftir  life.  From  this  period  the  history 
of  the  stalions  in  Vavau  and  Ilaabai,  and  very 
soon  after  in  Tonga  also,  was  that  of  regularly 
orgaiii/ed  Christian  ehur(dies,  the  wiiole  of  the 
]iip|)ulation  indfessing  Chrisiianity.  For  many 
years  the  mission  depended  for  its  Mi|iplieH 
upon  the  ])recarious  and  uncertain  visits  of 
trading-vessels  from  the  Austialian  col<inies,  or 
upon  ihe  occasional  charter  of  boats  to  convex- 
goods  to  the  slations.  To  improve  this  veiy 
Iryim;  condition  of  things  the  committee 
jirovided  a  vessel  e.\])ressly  for  the  service  of 
the  missions,  and  in  September,  18ii!(,  the 
"  Trixlon,"  tilted  out  for  a  four  years' voyage 
among  the  islands,  sailed  from  Kngland,  hav- 
ing on  board  twentysi.v  persons,  chi<  fly  mis- 
sionaries and  their  faiuilies,  aiipoinled  to  stalions 
in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  the  Friendl}- 
Islands,  and  Fiji.  After  four  years  of  useful 
service,  the  "  Trixton  "  was  succeeded  by  the 
more  commodious  "John  Wesley,"  whose 
]ieriodical  vi.siis  lo  the  dillerent  stations  were 
occasions  of  great  joy  to  Ihe  missionaries  and 
their  iieople,  great  comfort  to  the  mission 
families,  and  great  saving  to  the  Society's 
funds.  A  second  "  John  Wesley  "  aflerwards 
took  the  place  of  the  tirst,  which  v.a.s  wrecked 
on  Haabai. 

At  all  the  stations  on  the  Friendly  Islands 
special  attention  is  given  to  educational  work. 
Iligli-Hchools  are  numerous,  and  the  training 
insiitulion  at  Kukuolofa  has  developed  into 
Tubon  College,— in  honor  of  King  George 
Tulion, — whose  course  of  study  embraces  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  trigonomeliy,  chem- 
istry, history,  geography.  Scripture  history,  and 
theology. 

The  liberality  of  the.se  islanders  has  always 
been  remarkable,  and  in  1870  Ihe  ndssion  had 
become  not  only  self-sujiporling.  but  also  a 
large  contributor  lo  llie  funds  of  the  Weslevan 
Society.  A  second  revival  was  experienced  at 
Ilaabai  in  W)'.),  and  in  1870  it  was  confidently 
asserted  that  there  was  not  one  heathen  reinaiu- 
ing  on  any  of  the  Friendly  Islands. 

S.v.Mo.v.— The  Wesleyan  Society  iindcrtook 
work  in  Samoa  in  l^yO;  its  early  ell'orts  were 
atlende<l  with  great  success  and  the  work  has 
continued  to  prosper,  conipvising  now  several 
stations,  which  are  (  arried  on,  as  are  the  other 
niissioiis  of  Ihe  South  Seas,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Australian  (oiifercnce. 

Fi.ii.— One  of  the  resultsof  Ihe  revival  in  the 
PViendly  Islands  in  W.U  was  the  c(inmeiice- 
meiil  ol'  a  mission  to  Fiji,  which  was  uiider- 
lal-ii  b)'  Ihe  missioiiaiies  (one  of  whom,  Mr. 
Wnlkiii,  went  lo  England  lo  plead  there  Ihe 
cause  of  "  ))oor  Fiji"),  seconded  by  King  (ieorge 
aiid  some  other  zealous  disciiiles  fiom  Tonga. 
The  Fijian:-'  at  that  time  were  alrociotis  canni- 
bals, instances  of  this  most  appalling  and  bur- 
baric  f<'alui'c  of  lieathenisin.  sliocking  and 
revolting  enough,  have  been  known  to  occur  in 
New  Zealand,  the  New  Ilehridcs,  and  other 
islands,  but  F'ji  earned  for  itself  the  greatest 
notorietvfor  ihis  abondnation;  and,  in  addition, 
war.  iiolygamy,  adultery,  nuirder,  suicide,  de- 
ception, fraud,  theft,  and  many  other  crimes 
which  cannot  be  named,  were  prevalent  among 
the  natives.     To  these   people  a   ndssion  was 
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coninicnctd  in  Octolior,  1835,  wlicn  Messrs. 
Cross  niul  Ciirgill,  willi  their  fiuiiilies,  .several 
converted  Friendly  Isliinders,  iind  ii  few  Fijians 
returninir  to  tlieirown  coiintrv,  eniliarived  in  a 
small  sehooner,  the  "  Hlackliird."  for  whose 
arrival  from  Australia  they  had  lieen  wailing 
since  Mar('h.  Landing'  at  Ltdvemlia,  they  com- 
menced the  work  desiined  to  ho  so  hard  and 
jieiilotis,  but  also  so  hlessed.  Many  and  tierce 
were  the  contlicts  which  these  lirave  mission- 
aries and  those  who  came  after  them  had  to  en- 
counter from  tin?  prevalence  of  war,  cannibal- 
ism, and  superstition.  I'erhaps  there  never  was 
anotlicr  such  strugsrie  between  liu'ht  and  dark- 
ness, truth  and  error,  as  that  whicli  took  place  in 
the  course  of  the  Fiji  Mission;  but  the  mission- 
aries iiersevered  and  puslieil  forward  their  noble 
enterprise  with  a  imual  heroism  bcj'ond  all 
luaise,  and  they  had  their  reward  in  the  victory 
wldeh  crowned  their  ell'oitsat  last.  From  point 
to  point,  from  island  to  island,  they  extended 
their  work,  tlie  results  of  which  are  indicated 
in  the  followiiijjr  extract  from  a  recently  pub- 
lished account  of  Fiji  as  it  now  is:  "Stianire 
indeeil  is  tlii^  chanu;e  which  has  conu!  over 
these  isles  since  first  Messrs.  ('argill  and  Cross, 
Wesleyan  inis.sionaries,  landed  here  in  the  year 
1.S!!.),  ri'solved  at  the  lia/.ard  of  their  lives  to 
brini;  the  gospel  to  these  ferocious  canidbals. 
Imuiline  the  faith  and  ciuirage  of  the  two  white 
men,  without  any  visible  protection,  landing  in 
the  midst  of  these  bloodthirsty  hordes,  who.se 
unknown  language  tliey  had  in  the  tirst  in- 
stance to  master,  and  diiy  after  day  witnessing 
stidi  scenes  as  chill  one's  blood  even  to  hear 
about.  Many  such  have  been  described  to  me 
by  eye-witnesses. 

"  Slow  and  disheartening  was  their  labor  for 
many  years;  yet  so  well  has  that  little  leaven 
worked  thut,  with  the  excei)tion  of  the  Kai 
Tholos,  the  wild  highlaiidei's  who  still  hold  o\it 
in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  the  eighty  inhab- 
ited isles  have  all  abjured  cannibalism  and  other 
friglitful  customs,  and  have  lofucd  (i.e.  em- 
braced Christianity)  iusuch  good  earnest  as  may 
■well  put  to  shame  many  more  civilized  nations. 

"  I  often  wish  that  some  of  the  cavillers  who 
are  forever  sneering  at  Christian  missions  could 
.see  something  of  their  results  in  these  isles. 
But  lust  they  wotild  have  to  recall  the  Fiji  of 
ten  years  ago,  when  every  man's  hand  was 
against  his  neighbor,  and  the  land  had  no  rest 
from  barbarous  intertribal  wars,  in  wliich  the 
foe,  without  respect  to  age  or  .sex,  were  looked 
upon  as  so  much  beef,  the  prisoners  deliberately 
fattened  for  the  slatightcr;  dead  bodies  dug  u]) 
that  had  been  buried  ten  or  twelve  days,  ami 
tlnit  could  only  be  cooked  in  the  form  of  pud- 
dings; limbs  cut  olT  fiom  living  men  and 
women,  and  cooked  and  eaten  in  the  jircsence 
of  the  victim,  who  had  previously  been  com- 
pelled to  dig  the  oven  and  cut  the  tirewood  for 
the  purpose;  and  this  not  only  in  linu'  of  war, 
when  such  atrocity  nnght  be  deemed  less  inex- 
cusable, but  in  time  of  peace  also,  to  gratify 
(he  caprice  or  the  apjietite  of  the  moment. 

"  Thiidi  of  the  sick  burned  alive;  the  array 
of  widows  wlio  were  deliberately  strangled  on 
the  death  of  any  great  man;  the  living  victims 
who  were  buried  ue.side  every  post  of  a  chief's 
new  house,  and  m\ist  needs  stand  clasping  it, 
while  the  earth  was  gradually  heaped  over  their 
devoted  heads;  or  tho.se  who  were  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  laid  on  the  ground  to  act  as  ndl- 
crs  when  a  chief  launched  a  new  canoe,  and 


thus  doomed  loa  deathofe.vcrucialingagony; — 
a  tinu>  when  there  was  not  the  slightest  .security 
for  life  and  iiroperty,  and  no  man  knew  how 
quickly  his  own  hour  of  doom  might  come; 
when  whole  villages  were  depopulated  simply 
to  su|ii>l .  their  neighbors  witli  fresh  meal! 
Just  llimk  of  all  this,  and  of  the  change  which 
has  been  wrought,  and  then  just  imagine  white 
men  who  can  sneer  at  missionary  work  the 
way  they  do.  Now  you  may  pass  from  isle  to 
isle,  certain  everywhere  to  tind  the  same  cordial 
reception  from  kindly  men  anil  women.  Every 
village  on  the  eighty  inliabiled  isles  has  built 
for  itself  a  tidy  church,  and  a  good  house  for 
its  teacher  or  native  miidsler,  for  whom,  also, 
the  village  provides  food  and  clothing.  Can 
you  realize  that  there  are  idne  hundred  Wes- 
leyan  churches  in  Fiji,  at  I'vcry  one  of  which 
the  fre()uent  .services  are  crowded  by  devout 
congregations;  that  the  schools  arc  well  at- 
tciuled;  and  that  the  tirst  sound  which  greets 
your  ear  at  dawn,  and  the  last  at  night,  is  Ihnt 
of  hymnsingiiig,  and  most  fervent  worship, 
rising  from  each  dwelling  at  the  hour  of  family 
piayei-  •' 

"  What  these  people  may  become  after  much 
contact  with  the  common  run  of  while  men  we 
camiot,  of  course, tell, though  we  may  iudnip|)ily 
guess.  At  present  thev  are  a  body  of  simple 
an<l  devout  Christians,  full  of  deepest  reverence 
for  their  teachers  and  the  mes.sjige  they  bring, 
and  oidy  anxious  to  yield  all  obedience.  .  .  . 
It  is  painfully  suggestive  to  know  that  the  thing 
cliietly  deprecated  by  all  who  have  the  welfare 
of  the  people  at  heart  is  their  accpiiring  Eng- 
lish, or  being  thrown  in  the  way  of  foreigners." 

The  thrilling  story  of  how  this  mighty'  work 
was  accomplisiied — than  whicli  do  part  is  more 
thrilling  than  the  sli'ire  taken  in  it  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Friendly  i.slnnds  who  ciune  lus  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Fijians — we  are  compelled, 
from  want  of  space,  to  leave  untold;  but  surely 
in  the  whole  history  of  Christianity  there  is 
iiolhing  more  wonderful  than  the  transforma- 
tion of  the.se  savages  through  the  jiower  of  the 
gospel,  nothing  more  touching  than  their  readi- 
ness to  receive,  and  their  eagerness  to  make 
known,  that  gospel  to  those  who  know  it  not. 

Mission  to  Nkw  B|{IT.\in. — As  the  mission 
to  Fiji  was  the  outgrowth  of  tlie  work  for  Ihi; 
Friendly  Islands,  so  from  Fiji  has  gone  forth 
the  tirst  effort  to  carry  the  gospel  to  Ihe  desper- 
ate cannibals  of  New  Britain.  In  June,  KST.'). 
the  idea  of  this  mission  was  first  suggcsled ;  and 
the  missionary,  Mr.  Brown,  after  fully  ex|)lain- 
ing  to  all  (he  native  teachers  the  imminent 
dangers  it  involved,  asked  if  thcri'  were  any 
among  them  who  would  volunteer  for  the  work. 
The  response  was  most  cordial;  and  nine  brave, 
determined  men  (seven  of  whom  were  married, 
and  their  wives  true  helpmeets  in  this  great 
work)  announced  their  wisli  to  undertake  i!. 
On  hearing  of  this  the  English  consul  consid 
credit  his  dulj' to  summon  these  teachers  and 
lay  before  them  in  darkest  colors  the  dangers 
they  were  about  to  incur  from  the  climate  and 
cannibals,  and  the  almost  inevitable  fate  that 
awaited  them  should  they  persist  in  their  rash 
determiiuitioii.  Tliey  replied  that  lliey  had 
counted  the  cost  and  were  ready  to  accept  all 
risks.  Due,  acting  as  spokesman  for  all,  .said: 
"We  are  all  of  one  mind.  We  know  what 
those  islands  are.  We  liave  given  ouiselves  to 
this  work.  If  we  get  killed,  well;  if  we  live, 
well.     We  have  had  everything  explained  to 
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lis,  mill  know  till'  (liiiiu'cv.  AVc  nvr  willintr  to 
go."  'I'hcy  lidded  tliat  all  diingcrs  liad  liccii 
fully  scl  lii'forc  llicin  by  tlii'  inissioiiariis,  and 
tliat  tlicy  had  dclcrinincd  to  iri>  liccau.si'  of  llicir 
own  wish  111  make  known  llic  udspcl  of  Cliiist 
lo  liic  people  of  oilier  isles.  Tlie  nalive  teacli- 
crs  ill  Fiji  receive  a  salary  of  flOper  aiiiiiiin,  and 
are  supplied  willi  food  "by  llie  scholars.  These 
men  resigned  all  claim  loaliy  detinile salary,  giv- 
ing iliemselves  as  voluiileers,  wilhoiil  even  Ihe 
ceilainly  of  daily  liread.  resolved  to  face  wlial- 
ever  hardships  niighl  lie  before  them.  Willi 
somelhing  more  than  tlie  zeal  of  the  early  saliils 
(for  we  never  hear  I  hat  tlicy  went  lo  live  amongst 
caniiilials),  this  band  of  brave  meii  set  sail  in 
the  ■■John  Wesley."  Mr.  Hrown  having  left  his 
wife  and  children  in  ><ew  Zealand.  Some  limi^ 
nfier.  just  as  a  fresh  (k'liiclinienl  of  teachers 
was  aJKail  to  start  for  ><ew  Ihilain,  tln' distress- 
ing tidings  reached  Fiji  thai  four  of  the  tirsi 
parly  had  been  treacherously  murdered  and 
taleii  by  the  cannibal  people  of  the  Duke  of 
York  l.slaiul.  on  which  they  with  their  wives 
and  liltlc  ones  had  settled  in  Ihe  hoiic  of  form- 
ing a  separate  mission.  The  iiuirdeiers  lluiiit- 
eiied  also  to  kill  ainleat  the  widows  and  orphans, 
and  urged  tlie  natives  of  New  IJriiain  likewise 
to  dispose  of  their  teaihers,  especially  the 
while  missiomivy.  The  laller,  being  a  Christian 
of  llie  musculiir  type,  deemed  it  wise,  once  for 
all.  lo  leach  these  mnrderi'is  that  the  shedding 
of  blood  involves  punishment  in  kind:  so  mus- 
tering his  little  force  of  Fijians  and  Samoan 
catechists,  he  crossed  over  totheolTending  isle. 
rescued  tlie  widows  and  oriihans,  and  routed 
the  horde  of  savages.  ]}ut  noiwiihstaiidiiig  all 
this,  the  determination  of  the  new  teachers  was 
imshaken.  One  of  the  wives  was  asked  whether 
she  still  intended  to  accompany  lier' husband  to 
a  scene  of  so  great  danger.  She  replied ;  '  ■  I  am 
like  the  outrigger  of  a  canoe — where  the  canoe 
goes,  there  ycai  will  find  tiie  outrigger. "  Later 
oil  Mr.  Hrown  letnrned  to  New  Zealand  lo  an- 
nounce that  the  mi.ssion  was  fairly  established, 
and  to  see  bis  familv;  his  wife,  being  of  one 
mind  with  him,  resolved  to  return  with  him. 
I'lacing  the  elder  children  at  sciiool,  and  taking 
only  their  little  baby  with  them,  they  slojiped  at 
Fiji  to  enlist  fresh  volunteers,  and  ilieii  {piielly 
sailed  away  on  their  errand  of  mercy — llieirde- 
liarliire  hardly  exciting  a  passing  comment;  but 
there  is  small  doubt  tiiat  their  work  will  leave 
an  enduring  mark  on  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Isles.  In  188H  missionary  meetings  were  held 
for  the  first,  time  in  tlie  liisiory  of  Ihe  mission, 
and  t'oO  were  C(mtrilmled  lo  the  fiiiuls  of  the 
AVesleyan  Society.  A  small  seed,  from  w  liiih 
greater  tilings  will  surely  grow.  Portions  of 
Scripture,  gospel  lessons,  hymn-books,  and 
catechisms  have  been  prepared  in  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  New  Hrilain  language,  and  have 
given  a  great  impelns  to  Ihe  work.  Loud  and 
urgent  are  the  culls  for  help.  None  but  those 
who  met  and  handled  it.  lived  in  its  midst,  and 
have  seen  its  working,  can  know  how  fearful, 
liow  dark,  how  repulsive,  cruel,  and  wietched 
is  heathenism;  and  none  but  those  can  fully  uii- 
derslaiid  the  earnestness  of  this  cry  for  help. 

India. — The  origin  of  Ihe  mission  to  Ceylon 
has  been  already  indicateil.  !l  was  not  until 
l)r  Coke  had  olfered  himself  for  this  mission, 
ami  had  promised  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  its  commeiiremenl  lo  Ihe  amount  of 
iti.DilO,  that  Ihe  confereiici'  which  assembled  in 
Liver|)oid  in   1813  eouseiited  lo  undertake  the 


enterprise,  and  to  send  out  at  the  close  of  the 
year  I>r.  Coke  and  six  young  missionaries.  As 
IS  well  known.  Dr.  Coke  died  on  the  voyage, 
and  was  buried  at  sen.  His  young  colleagues, 
thus  lift  without  their  head,  bad  a  dillicull  task 
bebire  them,  but  upon  reaching  Ceylon  they 
were  kindly  received  by  the  governor,  and 
several  idaceswcre  named  t(>tlicni  as  gieally  in 
need  of  the  gospel,  and  of  schools  for  Ihe  train- 
ing of  nativi^  children.  Il  was  decided  to  open 
slalions  at  Colombo.  (Jalle,  and  .Matnia,  in  lh(( 
south  among  those  of  the  nalive  popidation  w  ho 
speak  Sinhalese,  and  at  .latl'na  and  IJallicaloii 
in  Ihe  norlli,  where  Ihe  Tamil  language  was  in 
common  use.  In  a  very  short  time,  .'■ikIi  was 
their  /lal  in  sindying  Ihe  language,  Ihe  mission- 
aries were  able  lo  incacli  lo  the  natives,  and 
alsolo  Dnlchand  Portuguese  coloiiisis.  Schools 
weic  orgaiii/ed,  a  iirinting-press  was  sel  up  at 
Colombo,  a  Sinhalese  grammar  and  diction- 
ary were  prepiui'd,  and  Ihe  work  tlourished  in 
all  lis  deparlmcnis,  literary,  evangelical,  and 
educational.  In  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, important  stations  were  eslablislied  in 
Southern  Ceylon  at  Negombo,  Kaiuly,  Caltnra, 
Pantura.  Seedua,  Morotto,  Wellcwatia,  aial 
other  places;  while  in  North  Ceylon,  where  the 
Tamil  language  had  ben  compicred  and 
several  nalive  teachers  trained  for  the  wiirk, 
chai>els  and  .schools  wert^  established  not  only 
in  tlie  villages  adjacent  to  .Inflna,  but  also  at 
places  at  a  considerable  distance,  which  were 
afterwards  oeciipied  as  .separate  stations.  As 
the  work  re(|uired,  missionaries  were  sent  from 
F>ngland,  and  tim  unwearied  ell'orts  put  forth 
were  rewarded  with  abundant  success. 

MttdriiK.  In  1817  a  Wesleyan  mission  was 
commenced  at  -Madras,  which  has  ever  since 
been  zealously  maintained,  and  has  been  ii 
great  blessing'to  the  people  through  its  evan- 
gelical and  edneaiioiial  deiiarlments,  A  very 
important  and  useful  feature  of  Ihe  laller  is  the 
itirls' school.  Other  slalions  of  ihe  Society  in 
India  are  at  St.  Thomas  Mount.  Negapalam, 
Maiiaragoody,  Trichiiioiioly.  Melnatlam,  War- 
riore,  Trivaloor,  and  Caroor.  A  very  impor- 
tant Indian  Jlissioii  has  its  headipiarlers  al  lian- 
galore.  It  embraces  many  chapels,  schools, 
and  a  line  printing  estal)lishmenl.  Seiingapii- 
tam  and  the  city  of  Mysore  are  incbiiled  in  Ihe 
^Mysore  District.  At  Calculla  and  Lucknow 
Wesleyan  missions  have  been  established,  for 
the  benefit  of  Fngl'sh  soldiers  and  also  Ihe  na- 
tive ])oi)iilalion.  At  Hombay,  Ihe  Alaiirilius 
(included  in  Ihe  India  ^li.ssions),  and  some  other 
IHiiiits,  missions  were  commenced  and  li<ipe- 
fiiUy  carried  on  for  a  lime,  but  were  afterwards 
reliiuiuished. 

Chin.v.— Ill  1852  5Ir.  Piercy,  who  had  for 
some  time  laboretl  in  China  at  his  own  expense, 
ollered  his  services  lo  llie  Wesleyan  Soi'iety, 
was  accepted  by  them,  and  appointed  to  Canton, 
where  he  remained  until  the  war  between  Fng- 
laiid  and  (  liiiia  forced  him,  with  other  mission- 
aries, to  lake  refuge  in  Macao.  Dnrinir  the  two 
yeai's  spent  there  he  continued  the  study  of  the 
language  with  unabated  zeal,  and  upon  the 
restoration  of  peace,  in  18.')8,  reoccuiiied  Canton 
as  a  station  of  the  Society.  In  IHtiO,  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  leeaey  intended  expressly  for  the 
India  and  China  'missions,  the  Comniittee  was 
enabled  to  largely  extend  its  work.  The  staff 
of  workers  was  inerea.sed  in  numbers,  and  a  new 
station  was  commenced  at  Fatslian.  In  1802  a 
mission  for  Nortb  Chiuii  was  established  ut  Uan- 
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kow.  Ill  •ulilitidii  til  llic  11-11. il  ilcpiitiiuiil- of 
eviiii^clical  and  ('iliicntioiiiil  work,  n  ini'Jiciil 
inissidii  liMN  hi'cii  commciKcd,  mill  in  (U'ovintr 
itsolf  11  luii-i  impdrliiiii  I'liclor  in  iliu  succi'ss  of 
llif  ciii(i|irisi'.  A>-  lit  iircH'iil  coiisiiliitcd,  the 
Cliiiia  >!issioii  iiuiinlcs  ilic  disiricls  of  C'liiitoii 
("Liisl"  ami  ■•  WcM  I  ami  WiU'liaiijr,  liolli 
coiiiprisiiia  many  out  ^lalioiis.  I)ls|)fiisai\  work 
is  now  an  iiniiortiint  I'lcincni  of  the  Cuiitou  Uis- 
Irict  iilso. 

Willi  tilt'  mention  only  of  one  more  very 
imiioi'tant  enterprise,  its  '•  Army  iiiid  Navy 
Work,"  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we 
close  our  account  of  the  Wesleyaii  Missionary 
Society. 

Wexl,  Henry  S.,  b.  Biuyhamton,  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  A.,  January  21st,  IS'iT;  .studied  at  Yale 
College,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Sargeons,  New  York  City;  practised  medicine 
tor  some  years  in  BinKhaniton;  sailed  as  a 
missionary  "of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  January  ITtli, 
1859,  for  the  mission  to  the  Armenians  of  Tur- 
key. He  .spent  most  of  his  missionary  life  at 
8ivas,  but  liis  intluence  was  widely  extended. 
He  visited  the  United  States  in  18(58  for  the 
health  of  his  family, but  returned  to  Turku v  the 
following  venr.  While  attending  one  of  the 
j>o(ir  faniilios  in  Sivas  he  contracted  from  them 
the  typhus  fever,  which,  complicated  with 
pneumonia,  resulted  in  his  death.  Dr.  Barninn 
of  Harpoot  wrote  :  "  Dr.  West  was  a  noble, 
cheerful,  kind,  unselHsh  man.  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  skill  in  his  profession.  I  presume  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  others  to  say  that  there  is 
probably  no  physician  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
who  eiljoyed  an  equal  reputation  among  the 
people,  ile  was  withal,  and  best  of  all,  an 
bumble,  sincere,  and  earnest  Christian.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  professional  services,  he  trained 
quite  a  body  of  native  physicians  in  a  region 
cursed  with  ignorant  quacks.  One  of  his  stu- 
dents is  a  physician  in  Harpoot.  He  is  equal  to 
the  average  of  his  profession  in  America,  and  is 
the  only  trustworthy  iloctor  within  a  hundred 
miles.  '  When  he  was  examined  in  Constanti- 
nople by  the  faculty  of  the  Government  Medical 
CoUepefor  a  diploma,  his  examiners  said  :  '  The 
Turkish  Government  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr. 
West  for  educating  so  many  young  men,  and  so 

well,  for  the  medical  profession. He  attained 

an  eminence  reached  by  comparatively  few  in 
ills  profession.  The  ulmo.st  un])rccedente(l  num- 
ber of  surgical  operations  which  he  has  per- 
formed have  given  him  celebrity,  not  only  in 
the  East,  but  also  in  Europe  and  America.  His 
lilhotomic  operations  reached  the  number  of  150 
or  more,  of  which  scarcely  half  a  donen  resulted 
unfavorably;  and  other  operations  were  ntniier- 
oiis  in  proportion.  The  blind  eyes  he  has 
opened  are  past  counting;  the  crippled,  the  de- 
formed, the  sick  from  various  diseases,  who 
have  been  relieved  by  him.  if  all  assembled 
would  make  a  great  host.  Much  the  larger  por- 
tion of  these  cases  were  attended  without  pay, 
and  all  earnings  from  patients  able  to  pay  we're 
turned  over  to  the  treasury  of  the  Board.  He 
received  personally  nothing  but  his  regular 
salary,  yet  many  a  case  which  he  attended 
would,  in  America,  bove  brought  him  hun- 
drei.ls,  even  thousands,  of  dollars.  Wherever  he 
went,  the  diseased,  the  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind 
thronged  him.  The  natives  remarked,  '  He  is 
like  Jesus.'  Pashas  and  great  men  would  humble 
themselves  to  secure  the  help  of  this  plain,  uu- 


))rcteniliiiL'  physician.  The  ign.  rant  would  i;(t 
ills  prcsciiptiniis  and  hang  them  about  llicir 
nicks  as  chariiis,  or  dissolve  the  papers  in  wnlir 
and  drink  tluiii,  liopiiig  for  healing  clliriicy. 
Mis  simplicity  and  fiuthi'iiliu-s  wcic  luliniriililf. 
Williout  liisilaiion  he  would  lav  lii-  c.ir  tor 
aiisciiltatioii  on  clii'sis  so  fuiil  and  s(|iiiili<l  tl.al 
niitivc  dncioi's  sliraiik  from  tliciii.  lie  iu'\cr 
llinclicd  iii  duly,  and  never  sliowcd  a  iici  von- 
hanil  ill  the  most  liilllcult  operations  When 
ctlicr  was  ab'iiil  to  be  adniinislcicd  before  the 
opcriilion,  thedoctoi' would  call  iipcii  somcgray- 
hi'aded  native  in  the  coiupanv  to  olTcr  pniyer, 
then  coolly  give  the  ftlicr,  take  the  knife  and 
proceed. 

"  Dr.  Wesl's  siH'cial  duty  was  the  care  of  the 
inis-ioiiurics  in  sickii''ss,  and  he  never  shrank 
from  any  liaiilsliip,  making  long  and  )iri'iloiis 
jiiiinieys  on  lioisebiick.  All  Asia  .Minor  bcrame 
familiar  to  him  on  iiccoiint  of  these  travels. 
The  mission  felt  bereaved  and  downcast  at  his 
loss. —  Who  now  will  biave  slormiind  wind  and 
winter  snow,  wolf,  (irca.ssi.uis,  and  Kooids, 
on  wild  niouiitaiii  and  desolate  plain,  to  niiiiisier 
to  our  sick,  bringing  such  love  and  skill  to  the 
work?"  .Mr.  Hubbard  says:  "During  the 
meetings  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  in  addition  to 
his  medical  |iiactice,  he  did  moie  than  any  one 
of  lis  in  pastoral  work  and  conversaiion.  His 
hanlday's  work  was  seldom  followed  by  refresh- 
ing sleep  at  night."    He  died  April  1st,  1870. 

West  liiflieN. — This  group  of  i.slaiuls  ex- 
tends in  a  rude  bow-like  foim  from  the  coast 
of  Florida,  U.  S.  A.,  to  the  coast  of  Venezuela 
in  South  America.  The  larger  and  more  im- 
IMirtant  islands  belong  to  one  or  other  of  Ihe 
great  European  nations,  with  the  exception  of 
two  republics,  iiiid  this  political  division  will 
be  followed  in  the  more  detailed  account  of  the 
islands,  while  some  facts  which  are  true  of  all 
will  serve  as  a  preface  to  the  specilic  dc-erip- 
tiou  of  them  as  English,  Danish,  Dutch,  Span- 
ish, or  French  jxissessions. 

The  population  of  these  islands  is  composed 
of  Europeans  and  Americans,  together  with 
Negroes  and  other  Africans,  Hindus  and  Chi- 
nese. Diversity  of  tongue,  of  character,  and  of 
life  is  conseiinently  so  great  that  there  is  little 
attempt  at  cohesion  or  federation  even  where 
the  islands  are  under  the  same  Hag. 

From  the  second  visit  of  Columbus  until 
within  the  present  century  these  islands  have 
been  the  scene  of  sorrow  and  opiiressioii.  In 
the  years  just  subsequent  to  llicir  discovery, 
evil  of  the  most  pronounced  clu'iactcr  was  the 
business  of  the  men  who  inviMcd  these  shores, 
and  nil  that  .sellish  greed  aiiil  (ieiidish  ciiielty 
could  suggest  was  (lone  to  cxterminale  the  mild 
aborigines.  Hardly  a  trace  of  them  is  now  to 
be  found. 

Then  Ihe  islands  became  the  bat  tlelields  of  the 
rival  powers  of  Europe  The  waters  were  dyed 
red  wiih  hiiniau  blood;  many  an  eaithly  jiara- 
dise  was  chunged  to  a  scene  of  desolation,  grim 
and  bare.  In  the  early  times  of  British  occu- 
pancy the  streets  of  London,  as  well  as  the 
wilds  of  Ireland,  were  the  scenes  of  many 
crimes  peculiar  to  that  nge,  for  wdinen  were 
stolen  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  supjily 
the  protligate  Enroiieans.  So  common  was  the 
practice  that  the  term  "  Barbadosed"  had  a 
terrible  significance,  and  political  enemies  and 
many  others  were  forced  against  their  will  to 
spend  their  remaining  days  lu  a  secoud  Botany 
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Uiiy  in  llu'  wcsicni  mms.  Piiucy  wns  riff,  tiiiii 
till'  cDiiiiiu'rcL'  of  Kiir(i|ii'  MillrriMl  fruiii  ilic 
iii.iriiiKlinjr  biicciiiicci*.  who  Mimilcil  from  the 
N^roiiirs  llicy  Milliinl  mill  nliiliiilcd  on  llir 
iiiiHMTiil  iiM  Will  M''  liic  liuilly.  Till'  sliivc  iMIllc 
liiiil  ii.H  oiiiiiii  lii'i'i',  iiiul  tlic  liiii'illy  lr><s  ciiii'l 
iiMliiiilalion  of  ciMilics  Ims  Iffl  il*  ciirM'  on  llic 
Iniiil!-.  'I'lic  iiccu|iiilion  of  till'  West  Indies  liMs 
iilViinlcil  llic  nmli'i'iiil  for  ii  l)lii('lv  I'linplcr  in  llii' 
hi^loiy  of  ilic  coniiMc^i.s  of  ICiii'opiiin  niilion^. 
ll;irnilc>s  siiviiircs  wcff  |iMi  to  dciiili  in  llic  niinic 
of  (liilsi.  Inio  ilii.s  nionil  scwir  wiisswcpi  ilic 
ri'fiiM'  of  lluidpc.  Iliindicil^'  of  Hindus  iinil 
C'lincsf  wcic  liiKil  III  lliis  iMiid  of  fiiilhlfss  pio- 
nii«cs.     'I'lic  Africiin  wiis  dniijucd  liciconly  lo 

die  of  pcslilcncc.  Is  il  sliii|ii;f  lliiil  llics(!  jiinds 
.should  Imvc  liccn  sunk  in  Ihr  iowcsi  dcplh>of  sin 
and  di'uiadiilionV  No  woiidcr  llial  Ilic  liurdin  of 
dilM  which  wciiilis  down  llic  dilU'itni  iidinini-.- 
tialion.s  is  ihc  drspair  of  slalcsuun. 

I'alicnl  and  licniic  hainls  early  |)lanted  the 
j;d.;;i"l  in  I  his  miry  soil.  Kioni  Ihecailiesi  tiniu 
when  Chrislians  saw  the  imaire  of  (Jod  in  the 
sable  hody,  to  the  present  day,  the  eonllict  be- 
tween the  forces  of  ;j;dod  and  lhei)oweis  of  evil 
has  been  tierce  and  bitter.  Prejudices  of  the 
while  and  superslilions  of  thl;  black  races 
united  to  render  the  wink  excessively  dillicull. 
The  faithful  preacher  of  Christ  was'never  free 
from  all  the  persecutions  that  inaiijinity  and 
haired  could  devise  or  if;norance  and  supersti- 
tion sug^jest.  Even  his  own  race  insulted,  beiil, 
and  imprisoned  the  misslonarv,  and  the  people 
he  came  to  succor  betrayed  hiii>  iiitu  the  hands 
of  his  enemies. 

The  results  which  are  now  seen  in  the  islands 
arebut  ailditiomil  proof  that  the  gospel  is  suited 
alike  to  the  nujral  and  tiie  immoral,  to  the  wise 
and  the  foolish,  to  the  black  as  wfll  as  to  the 
while'  nnin, 

Jii-ifish  West  Iiidieft.—'riirAi.uwyw^.— 
These  are  nineteen  inhabited  ami  many  unin- 
liiibited  islands  olT  the  southeast  coast  of  Flor- 
ida. The  total  area  is  .'5,450  sipiare  miles.  'I'he 
principal  islands  are:  Mew  Providence,  which, 
with  the  cai)itul,  >Ja.ssau  (q-v.),  is  well  known  as 
the  home  of  buccaneers,  pirates,  and  blockade- 
runners,  and  ban  Salvador,  which  is  su)>iioseil  to 
be  the  island  first  discovered  by  Colinnbus,  but 
that  honor  is  disputed  infavorof  Wallings.  On 
the  w  est  side  of  the  island  are  ipiile  a  number  of 
intelligent  Africans.  Eleuthera  di.v.)  Is  over 
2110  miles  long.  Abaco  is  I  he  most  northerly  isl- 
and, and  has  a  length  of  !M)  nules.  Andros  is 
the  largest  of  the  group,  with  a  length  of  90 
miles,  and  -10  ndles  acros.s  at  its  widest  part. 
The  remaiinng  islands  are:  Great  ISahama,  Har- 
bor Island,  Long  Island,  Mayaguana,  Great 
Inagua,  Uagged  Island,  Hum  ('a\'.  Fortune  Isl- 
and, E.vuma,  Crooked  Island.  liiminis,  Ack- 
lin's,  and  Berry.  The  total  population  in  IJ^yi 
wiis  43,r)21,  of  whom  ll,ttOO  were  whites.  lu 
1888  it  was  48,000.  The  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  governor  assisted  by  an  E.xecutive 
Council  of  9,  a  Legislative  Council  of  9,  and  an 
Assembly  of  29  representatives. 

MiMnioni. — Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the 
islands  by  the  English,  the  Church  of  England 
formed  each  island  into  a  parish,  and  a  bishop 
was  apiwinted  in  1801,  There  are  now  about 
20  clergymen.  The  Wesleyan  ^Methodist 
Missionary  Society  (see  article)  took  up  the 
work  in  these  islands  in  1825.  Five  islands  are 
occupied: — ISiin  Sdlrador — station,  Arthur's 
Town;  New Providenee—'iiassa.u,  with  3  chapels 
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and  the  siiperinli  iidenl  •>(  missi<ius,  and  Fox 
mil.  A,V( /////I /'.'—Current  Island,  East  End, 
tiiivernin's  lliirlior;  llinimr  /«/iiii<l;  lliininiH — 
Alice  Town  and  llaUey  Town;  and  .Mkico. 
The  liilal  slalislirs  for  llie  Malianias  ale'  9  ini^ 
sionaries,  '.'8  stations,  ;(,01(i  miinliiis.  ;i,(HiO 
Sunday  scholars.  (See  also  articles  Harbor  Isl 
and  and  Eliiilhera.  I 

The  Iiaplist  .Missionary  Sociily  conuni need 
work  in  the  islands  in  lt<;i;!.  by  opening  a  niis>ioii 
to  the  slaves.  Il  has  now  1  nd.ssionaiy  in  charge 
of  the  w  hole  work,  w  liich  is  cairied  on  in  ;dl  of 
the  nini'lecii  islands  with  81  slalions,  14  native 
.'issistaiils.  and  4,;!20  mi'mbiis.  There  is  a  native 
HaptisI  church  numbciing  about  1,0011  miinbers 
umler  the  care  of  native  pastors.  The  iiomaii 
Catholics  built  a  i  hapi  1  at  Nassau  in  18S,s,  and 
have  opened  a  scliool.  There  is  one  I'resby. 
tcrian  church  in  the  whole  colony;  il  is  at 
Miis-au. 

.1  A.M.Mi'.x.— The  island  of  .lainaica  is  about 
140  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  50 
null  s.  (Jn  account  of  its  nuiuntainous  charac- 
ter Ihe  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  there  is  abun- 
dance of  freshwater,  'i'he  .sagacity  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  saw  the  fulure  value  of  tiiis  island, 
and  secured  it  to  llie  British  Governmenl.  Its 
area  is  4.200  sipiare  miles,  with  a  population 
(1881)  of  580.804,  of  whom  444,180  were  blacks. 
The  capital  is  Kingston  (40,(M)0)  and  some  of 
the  other  principal  towns  are  Spanish  Town 
(5,089),  Moniego  Bay  (4,051),  and  Port  Maria 
(0,741 1.  Attached  lo  Jamaica  for  adnnnislrative 
))Urposes  are  the  following  smaller  i.slands. 
Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands,  area  224  sipnue 
miles,  population  4,778;  Cayman  Islund.s — 
Grand  C'aynuui,  Little  Cayman,  and  Cayman 
Brae— witii  a  total  iiopulation  of  4,000;  the 
Morant  I'ays  and  Pedro  Cays. 

Miinfioiin. — The  Church  of  England  early  fli- 
vided  the  island  into  parishes,  and  its  adherents 
nundier  now  ij8,945,  though  its  work  is  more 
for  liie  owiu'rs  of  the  plantations  than  for  the 
natives.  The  first  mi.s.sionaries  to  the  natives 
Were  the  3Ioravian  Brethren,  who  connnenced 
their  work  in  1754,  and  now  have  in  .lanniica 
20  stations,  27  nussionaries,  and  5,792  couunu- 
nicants.  In  the  early  jmrt  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  Wesleyan  Methodist  ndssion  was  coin- 
liu'liced.  The  members  now  numbci'  20,70t), 
and  .lanniica  has  been  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing districts:  Kingston,  Montego  Bav,  Saint 
Ann's,  and  Morant  Bay.  The  Baptist  ^lission- 
ary  Society  followed  soon  after  the  Wesleyan 
^Methodist,  and  after  1^0  years  of  missionary 
work  the  Ba|ilist  churches  formed  a  union, 
which  now  has  80  chinches  in  the  south  side 
jiar'shesand  OH.  in  the  north,  which  are  wholly 
self-suiiporting.  There  are  ;i5,000  church  mem- 
bers. A  .lamaican  Baptist  ^Missionary  Society 
has  also  been  formed  which  has  stations  and 
missionaries  on  Turk's  Island,  Haiti,  San  Do 
nungo.  the  Caynnms,  Cidm,  Santa  CroLx,  and 
Central  America.  The  only  branch  of  the 
work  which  is  supported  by  the  parent  societj'  • 
in  England  is  the  Calabar  College  for  the  train- 
ing of  ministers  and  .school-teachers.  The  work 
of  the  various  Presbyleiian  churches  was  con- 
solidated in  1847,  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotlaml  has  the  direction  of  the 
missionary  work  There  are  46  stations,  14 
out-.stations,  and  9,131  members.  The  Colonial 
ami  Continental  Church  Society  has  its  agents 
in  the  island,  and  has  assisted  the  Episcopal 
churcbes  since  1870,  when  they  were  thrown 
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on  llu'lr  own  rcHoiirei'M.  TIutc  hit  Hfl  clcrity- 
iiiL'ii,  Itr)  cliurclics,  5J  ('Impels,  'iVi  (luy-schiiiiU, 
uiid  :t(),IMM)  ('oiiiiiiiiiiii'iintH, 

li.\UH\l)i)H  lies  to  llu!  ('list  of  the  Wlmlwiiril 
Islitiiils,  Mill!  Iiiis  III!  tii'i'ii  of  UK)  si|iiui'('  inilcM. 
It  kIidiiihIh  III  viir'''il  mid  lii'iiiitlfiil  sct'iu'ry,  ami 
!ilino-il  till'  iiilirc  IsliiMil  is  uiidcr  culliviilioii. 
I'opiiliiiioii  (ISMl),  ITl.stKl,  of  whom  ii:i,;io-j 
wi'i'i'  hliicks.  lli'idi;('lo\vii,  the  ciipiliil,  has  ii 
liopiilalioii  of  'J.'i.OOO,  and  is  licaulifillly  sllii- 
alcii  on  the  shores  of  the  hay.  Tlir  Kiii;|"ish  he- 
L'illi  to  exercise  authority  here  in  1(14'».  Since 
\XH'}  it  has  heen  separated  from  the  Windward 
Islands,  to  which  adniinistralion  it  formerly 
lieloiii.'ed,and  has  now  a  ifovernnienl  of  iis  own. 

.\fiii!(iiiiiK,  — Till'  Chureii  of  Knifjaiid  has  l.")l,. 
(KIS  (•ommuiiieanls,  unci  there  is  u  Irainim;  cid- 
leire  I'm'  cleru;ymcn,  under  control  of  the  S.  I'.  (J. 
The  .Moravian  llrclhicn  have  J  stations,  4  mis- 
sioniiries,  7,000  conimunicanls,  and  •,',;i(13  day- 
Mdlolai'S.  Tile  Weslryiin  Methodist  Work  i.s 
oriranized  under  tlie  West  Indian  Conference, 
with  1:1,000  churchniemhers.  The  Uoman 
Calholies  also  have  con LTreirat Ions  in  Harhados. 

Nkkwaui)  Isi,.\ni)s  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
Windwarii  (Jronp,  and  southeasl  of  I'orto  Uico. 
The  islands,  toireiher  with  their  area  and  popu- 
lation, are;  Antiiiua,  170  scpiari^  miles,  it.'i.OOO; 
Marbuda  and  Uedoiida.  iVi  sipiart^  miles;  Viririii 
Islands,  TiH  scjuare  miles,  5,000;  Pominica,  'Ml 
s(|Uare  miles,  3!), 500;  St.  Kitt's  or  St.  Christo- 
pher, (J5  s(piare  miles,  45,000;  Nevis,  50  .sciuaru 
miles,  11.M64;  Aiiijruilla,  ;!5  sipiure  miles,  9,000; 
Jloiilserrat,  ii'J  .scpiare  miles,  10,OS;t.  Only  part 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  lielongs  to  (ireiit  Britain; 
the  remainder  belongs  to  Denmark,  e.vcept  Crul) 
Island,  which  is  Spanish.  The  jn-iiicipal  cities 
are:  St.  John,  Antigna  (10,000);  Hassetcnu,  St. 
Chrislopher  (7,000|. 

.Mission  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Clinrch  of 
England.  40,000  members;  Wesleyiin  .Method- 
ists, 30,000  members;  Moravian  Hrethren,  S 
stations  in  Antigua  and  4  in  St.  Kitt's  ((|.v.), 
4,06'J  communieaiiis,  ',',473  day-scholars.  There 
an?  also  :ii(,000  Koman  ('alholies. 

WiNDWAHi)  Islands. — These  islands,  with 
their  area  and  po|)ulalion,  are:  Grenada,  1'.20 
scpiare  miles,  49(),337;  St.  Vincent  (<i.v.),  123 
scpiare  miles,  40,872:  and  the  Grenadines.  The 
principal  cities  are:  Kingston,  the  capital  of  St. 
Vincent,  population  5,393;  Casties,  the  chief 
town  of  St.  Luci:i,  population  4,555;  and  St. 
George,  the  capital  of  Grenada,  with  5,000  in- 
habitanl.s. 

Mimoiis.—S.  P.  G.  (1885),  3  .stdtions  on  St. 
Vincent  and  1  in  Grenada.  There  are  1.000 
commuiucants  under  the  care  of  4  missionaries. 
The  lioinan  Catholics  and  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists have  also  large  churches. 

TitiNMDAi)  lies  immediately  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Orincjco.  It  is  an  island  of  ex- 
treme beauty  and  great  fertility.  In  1802  it 
was  finally  handed  over  to  British  rule  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  Its  area  is  1,754  scjuare 
miles,  with  a  population  of  139,5lifi.  Port-of- 
Spain  is  the  capital  (31,900).  Tobago  was  an- 
nexed to  Trinidad  on  Jaimary  1st.  1889.  It 
has  an  area  of  114  sipiare  miles,  witli  a  popula- 
tion of  19,937. 

MimoiiH. — S.  P.  G.,  1  eatechist  for  the  coolies. 
Tlie  M<n'avian  Brethren  have  3  stations  in  To- 
bago, with  3  missionaries  1,144  communicants, 
5  schools,  and  437  scholars.  Baptist  .Missionary 
Society  has  2  missionaries  .stationed  at  Port-of- 
Spaiu  and  San  Fernando,  15  preaching  stations, 


with  H  evangellsis,  8(13  church  inembeni,  and 
3'.'0  Subbath-scholars.  The  V .  P.  Cliuich  of 
Scotlanil  has  3slalions  In  Trinidad  at  Portof. 
Spain,  Aroiica,  and  San  Fernando;  3  ordained 
missionaries,  3  congregalions,  3h7  coniinuiil 
cauls,  9  Sabbathschools,  5(17  scholars.  The 
Wesleyan  .Melhodisis'  work  is  carried  on  in 
conneelion  with  Ihe  West  Indian  Conference. 
There  are  numerous  Itonian  Catholic  cliiirches. 

Itanfsh  West  /«*//«•«.— These  arc:  Si. 
Thomas,  ,Si.  Croix,  and  St.  Jan  (s(!e  separate 
ariieles).  Part  of  Ihe  Virgin  Islands  also  he- 
long  to  Denmark. 

i>iltrh  ll'i-st  Imlies.-  Cnriii;i\o  Is  Ihe 
name  given  lo  ihe  colony,  which  coiisisls  of  Ihe 
following  islands.  Curacao,  210  sipian^  miles, 
l>opulalioii  25, .5(17;  Bonaire.  95  si|Uare  miles, 
4,259,  Aruba.  (19  siiuare  miles.  (1,990;  Ihe 
southern  part  of  Si.  .Martin,  17  s(pnir('  miles, 
4,19S;  St.  Kuslaehe,  7  sipiare  miles,  2,335;  and 
Saba,  5  .sipiare  miles,  2,505.  The  colony  Is 
administered  iiy  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil, and  all  are  nominated  by  the  king. 

AfixKioiiM.-'Vln'  Wesleyan  MelhodiHls  rariy 
t)u  work  in  these  islands  in  coniiet  lion  with  the 
West  Indian  Conference.  There  are  L;5,67(1 
Itoman  Calholies. 

Frenvli  Wvnt  IiiilifH,  consist  of  Gimda- 
loupe  and  de])en(lencies,  and  .Martiid({ue. 
Geadalonpe  is  one  of  ilie  Les.ser  Aniilles,  and 
has  an  area  of  3(10  s((iiare  miles,  wilh  a  jiopula- 
tion  of  182, 1H2,  in  which  administration  are  in- 
cluded .several  islainis,  which  nnike  a  total 
area  of  720  .s(piare  miles.  These  islands  were 
accpnied  by  France  in  1(134.  Point  ilPitre  is 
the  principal  town.  .Martiniiiue  was  a('(|uireil 
in  1035,  and  has  an  area  of  3H0  .sipiare  miles, 
and  po|>ulalion  of  170,301.  St.  Pierre  is  the 
chief  commercial  town,  and  has  u  population  of 
20,0(K).  The  only  missions  are  those  of  the 
lioman  Catholic  Church. 

S/tanlHh  Wefit  Imlit'H.—Cvux  is  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  richest  of  the  islands  in 
its  natural  resources.  It  has  an  area  of  43,233 
square  miles.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
and  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  Spain. 
Of  the  original  inhabitants,  whose  mime  for  the 
island,  Cuba,  li;is  outlived  all  the  various 
Spanish  names,  not  a  trace  is  left.  The  country 
jiossesses  every  variety  of  mountain,  valley, 
and  plateau  scenery,  and  Ihe  rivers  are  navi- 
gable, and  empty  into  the  ocean  in  the  mid.st  of 
large  and  beaulifnl  harbors.  The  population 
(1877)  was  l.,521,(jH4.  of  whom  the  majcuity  are 
S]>aniar(ls,  and  llie  remainder  Negroes,  Chinese, 
and  Europeans.  The  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
diiionofthe  iidiabitanis  is  worse  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  West  Indies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  Pride, 
insolence,  and  cruelty  are  the  normal  instincts 
of  th(!  people  of  Ihe  higher  rank,  and  the  suf- 
ferings which  the  enslaved  Negroes  and  Ihe  im- 
porle<l  coolies  have  endured  are  almost  in- 
credil)le.  Slavery  was  abolished  ab.solutely  by 
a  law  passed  in  1886,  Havana,  the  capital,  is 
a  city  of  great  beauty,  containing  many  jilaces 
of  historic  interest.  The  cathedral  contains 
the  tomb  of  Columbus.  Population,  108,271. 
Other  iniporlani  towns  with  their  populations 
are:  .Matan/.as.  87,760;  Santiago,  71,307;  Cien- 
fuegos.  (15,067.  Those  contain  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  educated  classes,  and  are  gay 
with  theatres  and  bull-rings  for  the  national 
sport.     There  is  freedom  of  worship  in  Cuba. 

Mmi'iiis. — The   Jamaica  Baptist  .Missionary 
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Socli'ty  c-iirrlfs  nn  noiiu'  work  In  the  IslniiilN, 
liiit  llic  i)riii('i|ml  work  is  uiiili'r  llic  NupciiiiU'ii- 
<l<'ii('i' III  II  Sffiiii'  Dliiz,  who  is  iiMsislcd  liy  llif 
hiotillii'rii  DiiiitiHt  ('(iMvi'iitiiiti  (if  till'  t'nitcil 
Hliiti'H.  Worklri);  from  lliiviitiu,  lie  liiisiinw  in 
III!  7  Nliilioiis,  1!0  inlMviiiliiirirs,  iiimI  l,4l>li  liirin- 
liirs.  Till'  Ainrrictiri  lliliii'  JSmirly  iilso  iiiis  an 
aucncy  iR-rr. 

I'lnlii)  Kicii,  iirralt.rirtOsiiuiiri'  niilfs,  7H4,7()0. 
It  is  I'onsidcri'il  till'  liciiltliii'st  of  tlic  Antllli's. 
Till'  ri'lii;ioii  of  till'  isliinii  is  Uonian  ('ntlinlic, 
liiit  sinri'  till'  aliolitioii  of  siavi'iy  in  IM.'i;)  an 
utti'ni|>t  liiiK  licrii  niaiic  to  inlioilini'  otlirr  toiniN 
<if  failii.  I'liilrr  till'  lari'  of  tin' (oloniiil  and 
('oiitlni'iital  Cliurcli  Socii'iy  of  Kni;liin(l  iIicil' 
is  mil'  <  li'i'iryiiiaii  with  a  coni^irpition. 

Imlfpviuhiit  tivpnMirn.-''\'Uv  island 
(if  Haiti  isdiviilrd  lii'lwrcn  tlii'  two  ri'imlilics 
of  Santo  Domini;!)  and  Haiti.  Tin'  ii'|inlilir  of 
SANrii  Dii.MiMio  Was  fo'indrd  in  1814,  and  in- 
cliiiii's  till'  ciisii'i'ii  |iortion  of  tilt'  island,  con- 
tainini;  18.045  siiiiarc  miles,  with  a  population 
of  (!Hi,(HI(),  roinposcd  mainly  of  Ni');rii('»  and 
nuilallocs.  Till'  capital  is  tlii'  city  of  Santo 
I)oinin,iro('jr(,miU),  and  I'liiTto  I'lalli  (l.J.OOd)  is 
tliu  chii'f  port.  Till'  ri'lii:ioii  of  tin;  slati'  is 
Hoinaii  Catliolir,  lint  other  foriu.s  of  worship 
art'  pi'iinitti'd. 

Il.vi'ri  lii'canic  a  rcpiililii'  in  1807.  It  occii- 
pics  the  western  portion  of  the  island,  with  an 
area  of  10,2114  .square  miles.  The  iiihaliilants, 
nine  tenths  of  wliom  are  Ni',i;roes,  and  the  rest 
inulattoes,  are  variously  estimated  from  ."JOO.OOO 
to  SfUO.OOO.  The  capital,  I'ortaiil'rince  has  a 
flue  Imrlior.  The  relijjioii  is  nominally  Honiiin 
C'lilholie.  but  the  moral  and  intellectual  coii- 
<lition  of  the  people  both  of  Haiti  and  San 
Dominjii)  is  low  in  the  e.vtrcme. 

'I'lie  \Veslej-an  Methodists  and  the  Jamaican 
Baptist  Missionary  Society-  haven  few  stations 
in  each  of  these  repulillcs,  liiit  the  work  is 
lmni|>i'red,  and  has  not  met  with  very  jrreat 
success.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States  has  ipiitea  nourishing  ini.ssion 
in  Haiti.  I)uriii>r  the  year  1888-8!)  it  wa.s 
retarded  ffreally  1)V  the  civil  war  which  riiL'ed 
duriiijr  that  year.  The  mi.s.sionary  stall  consists 
of  1  liishop,  !)  presliyters,  4  deacons,  17  lay- 
readers.  The  stations  or  iiarislies  are:  Porl- 
Hul'rince,  Leoirane,  Gros  Morne,  .leremie  Au-v 
('ayes,  Torlieck,  I'etit  Fond,  Trianon;  in  all 
there  are  383  commuuicauts,  181  day-seliolars, 
124  SabhiitU-scholars. 

Wlialt'ly,  Mary  I...,  .second  daughter  of 
Archbishop  \Vliatelv,  b.  Hideswortli,  in  Suf- 
folk, Eng.,  1834.  After  the  father's  appoint- 
ment to  the  See  of  Dublin  the  family  n moved 
thither.  She  received  tlie  highest  educational 
traiiuiig,  mental,  moral,  and  religious,  bv  her 
l>areiils,  and  from  her  childhood  was  distin- 
guished for  uncommon  mlivity,  energy,  and 
intelligence.  She  early  gave  herself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ  ill  works  of  kindness  to  the  nee*!^'. 
After  the  Irish  famine,  she  and  her  mother 
and  sisters  spent  most  of  their  lime  in  the 
ragged  sttliools  in  Dublin.  Subseiiuently, 
having  acipiired  Italian,  .«he  was  iiiucli  occu- 
pied with  teaching  and  vi.siting  the  poor  Ital- 
ians, who  were  uiiinerous  in  that  city.  In 
18.'i8  she  visited  Cairo  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
in  18(50  was  ordered  by  her  iihysiciaii  for  her 
health  to  a  southern  climate.'  In  Cairo  she 
oi>eiied  a  school  for  iiegleeteil  Moslem  girls,  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kiud  iu  Egypt.    Taking 


with  her  n  Syrian  Protestiiiit  nialron,  she  went 
into  the  streets  and  lanes  near  her  liome.  iiiiii 
pcisuiiding  the  niotht'is  to  let  their  gills  coniu 
to  learn  to  read  and  sew,  she  gallieied  nine 
llMle  oiii'M  into  her  schoid.  Later,  liiiine  dulieM 
U'i|nii'i'd  her  rituiii,  and  while  at  liinie  she  lend 
111   liiir    ttitlii.r    ilii.   I  III  ti  if.wlii't.t  u  iif    her  second 


Her  lalhir 
She  Mioii 


to  her  father  (he  pioofsbeets  of 
volnmeof  '■  Hugged  Life  in  Eg)  pt.  " 
having  died,  she  ri'lurned  toCidro. 
opened  a  boys' school  also.  In  1H<11(,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  Ismail  Pashii 
gave  her  a  site  just  outside  the  ( ily  walls,  and 
(^rieiids  In  England  aided  her  in  llie  erccllon  of 
a  spill  ions  building.  The  school  increased  to 
si.\  hundred,  half  the  boys  and  two  tliiids  of  the 
girls  being  .Moslems,  the  rest  Copts,  Syrians, 
and  .lews.  All  were  tiinglit  to  read  iinil  write 
Arabic,  and  all  learned  the  Siriptiiics  and 
Cliristian  doctrine.  In  addition  the  boys  re- 
ceived an  excellent  secular  education,  and  tliu 
girls  were  taught  plain  and  fancy  needle. work. 
Two  branch  schools  have  also  been  established. 
Pupils  of  the  boys'  si  liool  are  found  all  over  the 
country,  tilling  importiint  positions  in  the  rail- 
way and  telegraph  olllees,  mercantile  houses, 
places  under  government,  and  in  other  silna. 
t ions  of  trust.  In  1871)  a  ineilical  mission  was 
added  to  the  scIiikiIs,  and  with  her  own  piivalo 
meiiiis  Miss  Whately  built  a  dispensary  and 
patients'  waiting  loom,  w  here  seveial  thousands 
of  sick  and  sulTering  poor  have  been  lieateil 
gratuitously,  and  where  she  herself  daily  read 
and  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  such  as  were 
willing  to  listen.  Often  she  was  cheered  by 
oveihearing  the  e.\clamations :  "We  never 
lieaid  sucli  words  before  ;  they  are  sweeter 
tliau  honey."  In  addition  to  lliis  varied  work, 
she  spent  a  few  days  yearly  on  a  Nile  boat, 
which  she  had  hired,  and  distributed  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  villages  iiloiig  the  sliore  to 
such  as  could  read.  These  elToits  were  at  first 
opposed  by  the  igiioiant  and  bigoted,  but  .soon 
the  arrival  of  the  boat  was  hailed  at  many  a 
villii,!re,  and  a  crowd  came  to  the  shore  to  meet 
"  the  people  with  the  book."  Women  grouped 
around  lier  to  listen  to  the  gospel  story.  In 
one  of  these  expeditions  a  cold  which  she  had 
taken  developed  into  congestion  of  tlie  lungs, 
which  resulted  in  her  death  March  9th,  188!), 
Friends  had  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  going 
on  this  trip  on  account  of  her  cold,  but  she 
said  she  had  hiied  the  boat  and  must  go.  For 
j'ears  she  had  wished  to  puiilmse  a  boat  for  the 
mission  woik,  but  could  not  raise  the  money 
needed.  It  is  painful  to  rellect  thai  but  for 
this  her  highly  useful  life  might  have  been 
jirolonged. 

Wliiliiitf,  4i<i>orK('  B.,l>.  Canaan,  N.  Y., 
V.  S.  A,,  August  IKith,  18(11;  grailimted  at  L'nion 
College  18'34  ;  taught  one  year;  graduated  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seininary  1828  ;  sailed  iu 
18:!0  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  H.  C.  F.  M.  for 
Syria.  There  he  labored  for  t went \'-five  years, 
with  tile  exception  of  brief  visits  to  Constanti- 
nople and  Switzerland  for  his  health,  and  to  the 
United  States  in  1837  on  account  of  the  pro- 
tracted illness  of  his  wife,  lie  was  stationed 
at  Ueirut  till  the  autunin  of  1834,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  .lerusalem.  After  laboring 
there  nine  years  he  returned  to  Ueirut  in  1843. 
He  died  at  Beirut  of  cholera  November  8th, 
18.')6. 

Whitney,  Muiiiili'l,  b.  Brnnford,  Conn., 
U.  S.   A.,  April  38th,  17C3;  eutcred  Ynle  Col- 
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lego  1S17,  icniaiiiiiiLr  two  yi-nrs;  olTcrcd  liis  ser- 
vices in  lSl!)ii)  the  A.  15. "('.  V.  M.  !H!iinis.sioii- 
iiry  111  the  Sniulwieh  Islmuls.  iiiii-|msiiii:  to  imi- 
sii'e  liis  Ihi'iildniiiil  s:uilies  i\l'lcr  reiicliilii;'  his 
liel.l  i>t'  liilioii  eiiiliaiki'ii  OeKiber  '.'Hil.  "iSlil, 
wiih  the  iiioneers  iiiul  IouikU'is  of  Ihe  iiiissioii. 
!iriivin>:  Ml  lliiw.-iii  M.ireh  IKMh.  18:^11.  lie  \v:is 
lieeiisi'il  to  piviiell  i''eliiii!il\v  'JMh,  IS',';),  by  Ihe 
lliiwiiiiiiii  A^slleiilli()ll.  mill  oriliiiiieil  by  Ihe 
.same  Niivi'iiilier  ;>Olh,  IS'.'."),  lie  speiil  most  of 
his  inissioiiiiry  life  on  the  i>-liinil  of  Kiui.-ii,  iiiul 
WHS  a  failhfiii  hit)oief.  He  wjis  I;iUeii  ill  !iiiil 
ilieil  Septemlier  'Jlsl,  iil  llii'  house  of  Mr. 
Alexandei',  at  i>aliiiinaliiiia. 

M'liiliiiaiii,  ITIiiroii!*.  1).  Kiishville  ((ior- 
liani>.  N.  v.,  r.  S.  A.,  Seplenilii  r  llli.  ISd','; 
sluilieii  with  private  tutors  ami  at  lierUshire 
Meilieal  College;  a|>poiiileil  hy  the  A  H.  ('.  K..M. 
missionary  lihysieiali  lo  Oreiron.  Ilehfl  home 
Feliruarv,  IS;!".,  on  an  e.xplorini;  lour  with  Hev. 
Sannu'l  I'arker,  arriviiii:  al  St.  Louis  in  April, 
Council  UlulTs  May  ;!()th;  erosseil  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  reaeliinir  (ireen  Hivei-.  a  branch  of 
the  Western  t'olorailo,  ii  reiule/.vous  of  the  fur- 
Irailers,  (irevious  to  Auirusi  ITlh.  The  prospecl 
for  missionary  labor  amonir  Ihe  Ne/,  I'crces  ami 
Flatheuil  Imlians  seenieil  so  favorable,  llial  il 
wasdeenieil  cxpeilieni  for  Dr.  \Vhilin;m  to  re- 
turn anil  procure  associates  before  (slablisliins; 
a  mission  amoiiir  llieiu.  For  this  purpose  he 
directed  his  wav  homewaril  Auirust  '.'Till,  in 
March,  ts;!(>,  he  set  out  v.  ilh  his  wife,  Mr. 
Henry  Spalilinj;  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  liray, 
fiu'  Liberty,  Mo.,  1,701)  n\iles  mostly  by  water, 
then  'J,2(M)  miles  all  by  land,  and  on  horseback 
III  Walla  Walla,  lurivinir  Septeiuber  lid.  .Mrs. 
AVhitman  and  Mrs.  Sp.aldinir  were  llie  tirst 
whiti'  women  that  ever  crossed  the  Uocky 
jrounlains.  Dr.  Whitman  eslablished  himself 
lit  W.aiilalpu,  amoni:  Ihe  Kayuses,  ij,")  miles  from 
Walla  Walla.  The  Indians  inanifeslcd  lively 
interest  in  their  relijiious  inslruction.  Haviiiir 
frei|uent  occasion  lo  visit  Ihe  post  of  the  ]lud- 
son's  Bay  ('(impany  at  that  place,  he  iierceivcd 
thai  il  was  desiL;'iieil  lo  hold  that  immense  an, 1 
valuable  teriitory  as  a  Hrilish  possession.  To 
forestall  that  desii;n  in  pari,  and  in  eomplianei! 
with  a  resolve  of  the  mission,  he,  in  October, 
1842,  crossed  Ihe  Hiieky  Mountains  in  mid- 
winter on  horseback,  arriving  at  SI.  Louis  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  Willi  lingers,  nose,  ears,  and  feet 
frost-bitten,  iu  siiite  of  furs  and  bnllalo  robes. 
Revisited  Washington,  called  on  Mr.  Webster, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  President  Tvler,  and  by 
Ills  earnest  representations  prevaileil  upon  them 
not  to  cede  Oregon  to  the  British  UoV(!rnment 
(which  lliey  were  about  lo  do).  A  iiersonal 
friend  of  Mr.  Webster  remarked;  "It  is  safe  to 
say  that  our  connliy  owes  it  lo  Dr.  Whilnnin 
aud  his  associate  missionaries  that  all  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  as  f,ir 
south  as  the  Columbia  Kiver,  is  not  now  owned 
by  Engliind,  and  held  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Coiniiany."  Dr.  Whitman  wrote  from  Fort 
Walla  Walla  November  1st,  184;J:  "  I  do  not 
regret  having  visited  ihe  Stales,  for  I  feel  Ihat 
tlii.s  country  must  be  either  American  or  for- 
eign, and  mostly  papal.  If  1  never  do  more 
than  to  establish  the  lirst  wagon-road  to  Ihe 
Columbia  Iliver,  and  prevent  the  disa.ster  ami 
reaction  whicdi  would  have  followed  the  break- 
ing u\)  of  the  present  emigration,  I  am  satis- 
fled."  While  at  the  East  he  published  a  jiani- 
phlet  describing  the   elinnite  and   soil  of  the 


western    region,    and 
American  colonies.     After 


its    desirnblenoss     for 
II    hurried  visit  to 


l!o--liin,  he  was  back  again  on  Ihe  .Missdiiii  in 
^lanii,  .Mild  ciiniluclcd  more  Ihan  a  thousand 
en;c«iaiits  in  wagons  over  Ihe  Uocky  Moun- 
tains. 
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Dr.  Whilman,   Mr 
cbildnii.  and  leu  other  person 


\Vliilnian,   two  adopted 
.\merican  end- 
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grants,  who  had  stopped  ;it  the  station  lo  winter 
Ihere.  were  cruelly  niurdeied  by  the  Kayuse 
Indians  Noveinber  2!)lh.  1847.  Mr.  Spaldinj; 
liiirrowly  evcjiped.  Forty  eight  woinen  and 
children  were  made  slaves  by  the  mnrdeicrs, 
anil  treated  with  great  barbarity.  The  luissioii 
was  broken  up.  Dr.  Whitman  was  a  "dili- 
gent and  self-denying  labnrcr  in  Ihe  work  lo 
which  he  consecrated  his  time  and  eiieigies." 
In  his  last  Idler  he  deseribeil  his  plans  and 
hoiHs  in  regard  lo  Ihe  Indians. 

Milder,  llymnii  .\iitfii!>>liii«>,  b.  Corn- 
wall, Vt.,  L'.  S.  A.,  February  ITIii,  1S-.J'J;  gradu- 
ated al  Willi.'ims  College  '|84.'"),  Fast  Windsor 
Theological  Seminary  1.^48;  ordained  Fcbiu- 
ary  same  ve.'ir;  .sailed  as  a  missioiuirv  of  Ihe  A. 
B.'C.  F.  M.  April  7lh,  1S4!I,  for  lhe"/ulu  .Mis- 
sion in  South  Africa.  In  18ti8  hi'  visited  the 
rnited  States  for  his  health,  but  returned  lo 
his  nii'^sion  lield  in  1870.  Conlinued  illheallh 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  his  work,  and  in 
.lanuary,  1877,  be  arrived  home.  "  For  a  short, 
lime  after  his  jirrival  in  184!)  he  had  charge  if 
the  missioti  press.  He  Iheii  went  lo  rmtwalu- 
mi  and  commenced  a  new  station,  where  he 
was  very  successful  in  winning  souls  lo  Christ. 
Hit  was  our  secretary  nearly  all  Ihe  lime  he 
was  in  Ihe  mission,  and  was  very  successful  in 
obtaining  funds  from  Ihe  government  for  tlu^ 
support  of  our  mission  schools,  llewtis  highly 
esteemed  by  his  brethren  and  the  natives,  as  well 
as  by  the  colonists  generally." 

M'ildi'r,  Koyiil<>oiil<l,1i.  liridpori,  Vt.. 
I'.  S.  A.,  October -.37111,  18111;  gradualcil  at  Mid- 
illebury  College  18;!!l;  taught  in  Mississipjii  and 
Vermont;  graduated  al  Andover  Theological 
Seminarv  184.T;  sailed  for  India  as  a  missionary 
of  the  a"  B.C.  F.  M.  in  184(i.  He  wiisstalioneil 
for  six  years  al  Ahmadnagar.  The  seminary, 
containing  from  .ID  to  80  boys,  was  put  under 
his  care  by  Ihe  mission.  In  IW'Z  he  went  lo 
KolhaiMii'.  On  his  arrival  Ihe  Brahmans  peli- 
tioned  for  his  banishment,  but  he  continned  al 
his  post,  and  after  live  years  had  one  conveil. 
When  he  went  there  he"  found  in  a  iioiiulation 
of  44,000  only  one  school,  in  aback  slreel,  with 
twelve  boys.  When  he  left  in  18,j7  there  was 
a  government  college  cosling  ift!00,000,  and 
lie  was  reipiesled  lo  nnike  theoju'iiing  address. 
In  Ihe  years  18.">4-i5()  occurred  Ihe  controversy 
between  Dr.  Anderson  and  the  missionaries 
concerning  mission  schools.  Mr.  Wilder,  in 
common  with  all  his  associates,  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  schools  for  Ihe  Hindus;  was  in 
favor  of  employing  even  iK'alheii  teachers,  if 
Christians  could  not  be  obtained;  and  refused 
to  abandon  his  schools,  or  curtail  .school  work, 
as  reipiireil  by  Dr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Wilder's 
health  having"  utterly  failed  from  the  severe 
labor  and  exposure  involved  in  founding  a  new 
mission,  he  embarked  in  18.")7  for  Ameiica,  the 
day  after  the  Sepoy  nuiliny  broke  out.  His 
health  having  improved,  he  ollered  in  18."i8  to 
rc'lurn  to  his  station,  but  was  informed  by  Dr. 
Anderson  thai   Ihe  I'rudential  Committee  had 
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voted  todiscotitiiuit'llic  Ki)lliMpiir  Jlissioii.  Mis 
I'rcsliytcry  mid  liicnds  Mpprcviiii;-  liis  ((Hirsc, 
lie  iclliriicd  Id  Kolliiiplirill  i^lll.  mid  I'sliililislicil 
nil  iiidcpciidi'iil  iiiissidii.  'riirrc  lie  ciiiiliiiucd 
til  liilmr  for  twclvi'  vcms,  ri't'civiiiL'  no  ;iid  froiu 
miy  Socii'ly,  liul  siisliiiiicd  liy  vohiiiliiry  liifls, 
Sir  Uiirlli'  Ficic,  (iovcnior  of  Hoiiilmy,  mid 
oilier  Kiiirlisli  people,  lis  well  iis  iiiilivo,  I'oii- 
triliiitiiii;-  to  the  work.  From  ISdl  to  KStIi)  he 
eoiilriliiiled  iiimiy  iirlieles  to  llie  Hoiuliiiy 
" 'I'iiiies"  mid  "(tii/etle"  oil  till' siihjeet  of  the 
system  of  liiilioiliil  ediieiilioii.  lie  iilso  look  il 
promiiieiit  p.'iri  in  meiiioiiiili/iiii;  I'mlimiieiil, 
mid  iiiiliieiiii;  llie  liiilimi  (toviriiiiieiil  In  esltili- 
lisli  llie  present,  sysleiii.  In  ihe  "'rimes  of 
Iiidi:i"iip|ieiired  from  liis  pen  mioiiyiiioiis  leilers, 
wiiirli  were  siiiil  by  lliose  in  liiuli  ollieiiil  posi- 
tion to  liMve  iiillneneed  I'lirlimnenl  in  iidopliiiir 
inensiires  for  the  eiliieiilion  of  llie  ihmsm's.  ||e 
was  olVered  mi  inlliienliiil  position  in  llie  ediiea- 
lioiial  depiirlmeiil.  When  his  sehools  were 
suspended  liy  Dr.  .Vndersoii  he  hud  ."iOO  hoys 
ami  100  uirls  under  iiislnielion.  Uefore  he  left 
Kolhapnr  in  lS,"iT  I  he  schools  were  reopened.  On 
reaehiiiir  his  Indian  home  he  foiiini  his  lieaiilifiil 
elinreli  had  lieeii  sold, mid  lurned  intoa  mosi|ne. 
lie  received  i;enerons  aid  for  a  second  cliurch. 
In  1S7!  he  Iransfened  the  Kolhapnr  .Mission  lo 
the  rreshylerian  Hoard  of  Foreiij;ii  .Missions,  und 
was  a  missionary  of  that  Hoard  till  IST'i,  when, 
partly  for  his  health,  and  partly  lo  educate  his 
cliililrcn,  he  left  India  and  returned  home, 
liaviiiLT  liecneiisiaircd  in  mission  work  forlliirty- 
Iwo  years.  Duriiiff  thai  time  he  had  preii<lieil 
in  ;t, 000  cities,  towns,  ami  villiiue^;,  had  iHslrili 
uled  a.OOO.OOO  pii.ires  of  Iracls,  had  iriilhereil 
into  schools  ;t,;!()0  pupils,  of  wlioni  SioO  were 
jrirl.M.  Hesides  this,  he  liad  served  on  committees 
for  the  trmislalioii  anil  revision  of  the  liilile, 
mid  hail  w  rilleii  and  )iulilislied  eoinmenlaries  on 
three  Ctospel.s,  and  had  edited  and  tianslaled 
limny  hooks.  The  vessel  which  liroULdit  his 
UiLrLraiie  hy  sea  was  wrecked  oil'  Ihe  (ape  of 
(iood  Mope,  and  imioiii;  his  iroodslhal  were  lost 
was  his  inmiuscripf  of  Ihe  Kolhapnr  kingdom, 
with  full  dimy  of  his  inissionmy  work.  His 
later  years  were  spent  at  I'rinceton,  N.  .1.  In 
1S77  he  stalled  the  •'  .Missionary  Keview,"  which 
lie  edited  with  aliility  and  success.  He  longed 
to  return  to  India;  and  when  the  "  l{eview" 
was  provided  for,  he  determined,  thoiiirli  ii 
great  sutVerer  from  un  interniil  malady,  to  sail 
for  Kolhapnr.  Hut  his  work  was  done,  and  on 
the  day  when  the  "  Keview"  was  Ininsferred  to 
other  liiinds.  and  he  had  .sent  lo  the  printers  proof 
of  the  closiim;  niinilier  of  the  last  volume,  lie 
w;is  called  away.  Hu  died  in  New  York  Oc- 
toher  8tli,  1887 

WillilllllM,  .l«>llll,  1).  Tottenlimu,  near  TiOn- 
ilon,  KiijrIamI,  .Tune  lilllli,  17Uli.  At  the  aire  of 
fourteen,  while  iin  apprcnliee  to  an  ironmonu;er, 
he  showed  irreal  tusle  for  meclmiiics,  and  ac- 
i|uired  consideralile  experience  in  mecliiinieid 
work.  At  Ihe  aire  of  twenty  he  olTcred  himself 
to  the  FiOinlon  Missionary  Society  as  a  mission- 
ary, and,  after  some  special  trainim:.  was  or- 
dained, and  .sent  with  his  wife,  November,  IHlt!. 
to  Ihe  South  Sea  Tslmids.  He  was  lirst  stationed 
lit.  Einieo,  one  of  the  Society  Isli.nds,  where  he 
soon  ucipiired  ii  knowledire  of  ihe  unlive  Imi- 
guiiire.  Tlienee  he  went  to  Iliiahiiie,  when  he 
found  tlif  imtive.s  had  fi'iierally  renounced 
idolatry.  At  the  invitation  of  the  King  of  Uiii- 
ateii,  the  largest  of  the  Swiety  Group,  he  went 


to  that  island,  which  became  his  permanent 
heiidtpiar'eiN.  His  success  here  was  leniarkiilile, 
not  only  in  ('hiisliani/injr  the  people,  bill  with 
('liri--limiily  inirodiiiing  the  arts  and  liabils  of 
civilizalion.  In  ]S'i;i  he  visitid  with  si\  niitive 
teacheis  the  llervcy  Islands,  and  after  several 
days'  search  discovered  Karolonga,  Ihe  large.st 
of  this  gioiip.  Kemainiiii;'  here  for  some  lime, 
he  founded  a  mission,  which  was  iri'eally  suc- 
cessful; not  only  Haroionira,  but  llie  wlioli! 
irrouiiof  the  Hervi'y  Islands  beingt  liiisii.mii/ed. 
He  helped  the  people  at  Iheir.iwn  rcipiesi  lo 
draw  iipacode  of  laws  foriivil  ailiniiiisiialion. 
He  made  great  use  of  native  leachcrs  w  lioin  he 
had  trained.  The  work  ai'coni|ili'-.|ied  by  him 
on  both  of  lliese  islands  for  ihe  secular  as  wcif 
as  the  religious  Welfare  of  Ihe  nalives  w  as  use- 
fill  and  permmii'iil.  He  redmed  Ihe  language 
of  Kaialea  lo  wriiing,  IrMiisliiled  with  I'itmiin 
and  I!u/.acol  the  .New  TesiamenI  into  il,  and 
prepared  books  for  the  schools  he  had  eslab- 
lislied.  Harolonga  being  out  of  the  way  of 
ves.scjs,  he  determined  lo  build  one  in  which  li(> 
uiiglil  visit  other  islands.  With  the  aid  of  the 
natives  he  made  the  necessary  tools,  and  within 
four  months  compleled  a  vessel  (10  feet  long,  18 
wide,  the  sails  of  native  matting,  Ihe  cordage  of 
the  liark  of  Ihe  hibiscus,  Ihe  oakum  of  cocoa- 
nut  husks  and  banana  slumps,  the  sheaves  of 
iron-wood,  the  rudder  of  "  a  jiiece  of  a  picka.xe, 
II  c(M>i)er's  adze,  and  a  long  hoe."  The 
boat  was  named  "The  .Messenger  of  Peace." 
In  this  vessel,  during  the  lie.\l  four  years,  he 
explored  nearly  all  the  Sonlli  .Sen  Islands,  and 
several  limes  visited  Tahiti,  Haialea,  and  Haro- 
toiiga.  In  ]><'M  he  set  out  in  his  vessel  to  enrrv 
the  gospel  to  Ihe  Smnoaii  Islands,  w  liicli  he  had 
planiiid  io  do  in  18',.'4,  but  was  delerreil  hy  Ihe 
great  distance— ~',000  miles— and  the  ferocious 
chiirneler  of  the  people.  In  |S;!',>  he  miide  a 
second  visit  to  the  Snmomis,  and  found  the 
lieople  wniliiig  for  Ihe  gospel.  "  In  less  lliiui 
twenty  monlhsan  enlire  change  had  taken  p.lace 
in  Ihe  hiibils  mid  eharacler  of  the  .Smnonns. 
('hai>els  had  been  built,  and  every  where  the 
people  seemed  wailing  to  receive  inslruclion," 
Hnviiig  completed  the  object  of  his  voyage,  and 
visited  all  tlie  islands  of  ihe  Sninoan  (iroup,  he 
returned  to  his  family.  Willi  health  impaireil 
after  seventeen  years  of  loll  mid  lmrdslii|i,  he 
sailed  in  18;i;t  for  Kiiglaml,  where  he  remaiiieil 
four  years.  During  this  time  he  had  the  Karo- 
tongmi  New  TesiamenI  published  bj-  the  Bible 
Society,  ,l.'4, 00(1  raised  forthe  purchase  and  out- 
lit  of  a  niissioiiary  ship  for  I'olvnesia,  wrote  and 
imblished  ii"Narralive  of  .Missionary  Knler- 
pri.ses  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  with  Heiimrks 
on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Islands,  ( Irigin, 
Liuigunges,  Tradilions,  mid  Usages  of  the  In- 
habitants," and  prepared  )ilans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  coilege  for  the  educiilion  of  native 
teaeliers,  and  for  a  highsehool  nl  Tahiti.  In 
ISIIS  he  and  his  wife  iigniii  enihiirked,  neeoin- 
piinied  by  ten  other  missionaries.  After  visiting 
the  staliiins  already  established  by  him,  and 
.several  new  groups,  he  proceeded  with  one  coni- 
paiiion  to  the  New  Hebrides  with  the  view  of 
establishing  ii  mission,  hut  was  met  by  hostile 
natives  of  Krromanga,  bv  whom  he  was  killed, 
after  he  had  Inniled,  NoVemher  2()th,  18W.  A 
portion  of  his  bones  was  recovered  from  the  ciin- 
nilials.  It  is  supposed  they  were  provoked  to 
the  deed  hy  the  ill  trentiiient  they  had  received 
from  the  crew  of  ii  ves.sel  which  a  short  time 
before  hud  landed  there. 
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WilliiiiiiN,  >«iiiiiiu'l  Wcllw,  1)  I'tidi, 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A  ,  Sf|.ic'inl)fr  ','-J(l,  ISI'2;  giml- 
uiitLMl  111  tliu  Ut'iisselai'i'  IiisiiiutL'  in  Truy  iJ^IW. 
While  tliere,  liu  was,  nt  the  ane  of  Iwciily,  in- 
vited by  tlie  A.  IJ.  (.'.  F.  M.  lo  join  ii  mission 
about  lo  start  for  C'liina.  as  supi'iinlcndcnl  of 
tlii;  )>iess,  having  luanu'il  to  sonic  oxlcnt  llic 
art  of  type-setting  in  his  failici's  pul)lisliing 
house,  llo  nc'ccpled  the  invilaiioii,  and  .hiiie 
15th,  18*11,  sailed  in  tlie  sldp  "Morrison"  for 
C'unton,  C'liina.  l)rs.  Alieel  and  IJridgnian 
were  the  only  Americans  to  wclcoinc  him.  He 
riipidl^'  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  (.'liinese  lan- 

fuage,  and  published  several  standard  works, 
le  i)eeaiiie  editor  of  "  The  Chinese  Repository," 
begun  the  year  before  by  Dr.  Hridgnian,  to 
which  many  able  writers  contributed,  he  him- 
self furnishing  140  ilistinet  articles.  The 
"Celestial  Kmpire,"  i)ublished  in  Shanghai, 
says  ■  "  The  Uepository,  e.\tending  through  20 
volumes,  is  looked  upon  as  of  priceless  worth, 
and  the  name  of  the  editor  will  be  long  and 
honorably  renienil)ered  by  siiu)logues  in  con- 
iK^etiou  with  it."  In  18;i5  he  completed  at 
!Macao  Medhurst's  "  llokkeen  Dictionary."  In 
18;57  he  wa.s  one  of  a  imrty  sent  to  .lapan  to  re- 
Hlorc  seven  shipwrecked  seamen  to  their  home. 
They  were  tired  upon  from  batteries  of  two 
ports,  and  returned  willj  the  men  lo  Canton. 
Taking  some  of  these  sailors  into  his  own  house, 
lie  learned  their  language,  translated  for  Ihein 
tlie  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
and  had  the  joy  of  seeing  them  embrace  Chris- 
tianily.  This  knowledge  of  the  language  tluis 
providentially  aeiiuired,  led  to  his  being  ap- 
pointed inleri)reter  for  Commodore  Perry,  who 
was  sent  by  our  government  to  .Japan  tiftecn 
years  later.  8oon  after  the  press  was  established 
«l  Canlcm,  Chinese  interference  witli  his  nalivi? 
helpers  compelled  him  to  remove  it  to  .Macao; 
thence,  later,  it  was  transferred  to  Hong  Kong, 
and  establislied  again  afterwards  in  Canton, 
where,  in  December,  185(5,  his  own  dwelling 
and  the  entire  establishment,  comprising  three 
presses  and  many  fonts  of  type,  with  7,000 
printed  books,  were  destroyed  by  tire.  In  1844  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  passing  through 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Kuroiie.  During  the  three 
years  spent  at  home  lie  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  (111  (-'liinesi'  subjects,  which  were  after- 
wards enlarged  and  puljlished  under  the  title  of 
"The  Middle  Kingdom."  With  the  proceeds 
of  the  lectures  he  .secured  from  Berlin  a  fi>nt  of 
movalile  Chinese  type.  Soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Middle  Kingdom"  the  trustees 
of  Union  C'ollege  couferreif  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  Lli.D. 

Kestrictions  forbidding  foreigners  to  bring 
their  wives  lo  Canton  having  been  by  the  trea 
ties  removed,  he  was  niarrieil,  and  with  his  wile 
sailed  in  1848  for  Canton,  taking  with  him  the 
IK'W  font  of  type.  On  arriving  al  ('anion  he 
found  to  his  great  joy  regular  public  services  in 
Chinese.  His  reiniirkable  success  as  an  inler- 
pieler  led  lo  his  appointment  to  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  Slate*  from  18,")S  lo  his 
resignation  in  1870.  In  18.')7  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Legation  in  Japan.  In 
18,58  he  aided  William  B.  Ueed  in  negoliating 
the  treaty  of  Tientsin.  In  18(50-01  he  revisileil 
the  United  Stales,  and  delivered  lectures  before 
the  Smithsoniau  Institutiou  and  elsewhere,  re- 
turning to  (Miina  in  1862  as  Secretary  of  the 
United  Stales  Legation  at  Pekin.  Besides  tlie 
"  Chinese  Repository,"  which  for  twenty  years 


oe(;upied  much  of  his  time,  he  imblished  '  Kasy 
Le.ssoiis  in  Chinese  "  (1841);  "  An  English  and 
Cliiiii'se  Vocaliulary  in  llic  Court  Diiilecl  " 
(184:i);  "The  Chinese  Cominercial  (iiiide" 
(lS44i;  "  A  Tonic  Diclionary  of  the  Canton  Dia- 
lect "  (1850);  "A  Syllabic  Dictionary  of  the 
Chii.,'se  Language"  (1874),  containing  12.527 
characters.  On  this  diclionary,  a  work  of  great 
]iliilological  value,  he  spent  eleven  years.  Ili.t 
"  .^liddle  Kingdom,"  llie  best  work  exiani  on 
Chinese  governnienl,  geography,  religion,  and 
social  life,  reappeared  in  188H  in  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition.  Retiring  from  the  service  of 
the  government  in  1870,  he  relurned  to  the 
United  States,  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
Haven,  was  appoinled  profi's.sor  of  Chinese  at 
Yale  College,  and  in  1881  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He  died  Feb- 
ruary lOih,  1884. 

"Few  men."  says  President  Porter,  "  were 
belter  tilted  in  lemperamcnl,  iiilelleclual  tastes 
and  liabils,  moral  energy  and  spiritual  self-con- 
seeralioii  fortlur  constant  and  unsparing  drudg- 
ery involved  in  such  a  life.  He  was  by  hiin- 
•self  and  in  his  worils  a  living  and  sjieaking 
wiiiiess  of  the  digniiy  and  inspiration  of  the 
missionary  calling." 

^VilliiiiiistVilliiiiii  Frederic,  b.  Uii(  a, 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A,.  ■laniiary  lllli,  1818;  .studied 
at  Yale  College,  anil  wjis  subseipieiilly  en- 
gaged ill  various  employments,  mostly  in  en- 
gineering, till  1844,  when  he  entered  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  lo  prepare  for  I  he  minis- 
try. In  November.  184(5,  he  olVered  himself 
to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  the  missionary  work, 
ill  which  his  elder  brother,  Samuel  Will.'  Wil- 
liams, was  eiigaaed  in  (/'liina.  Was  ordained  in 
1848;  .sailed  ■.la'nuary  3d,  1849,  for  the  Syria 
!Mi.ss!oi;.  In  the  summer  of  18.50  he  was  di  sig- 
naled to  .Mosul,  which  soon  became  ii  slalion  of 
Ihe  "Assyrian  Mission."  There  he  reiii;iined 
till  1850,  when  he  commenced  the  slalion  at 
Mardiii.  He  died  at  ]Mai'din,  Eastern  Turkey, 
Feliruary  14lli,  1871. 

"There  was  in  Mr.  Williams  an  undue 
tendency  to  dislrusl  his  o.vii  (lowers  and 
judgment,  and  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of 
things,  but  a^ide  from  this  he  was  a  rare  man. 
He  hail  great  power  of  self-control.  He  )ios- 
.sesscd  genuine  relinemenl,  and  with  the  mar- 
vellous fund  of  informalion  which  he  had  in 
alinosi  all  deparlineiils  of  knowledge,  his  fine 
command  of  language,  his  good  naliire  and  en- 
thusiasm, he  was  in  his  more  cheerful  moods 
a  faseinaling  member  of  the  social  circle.  His 
clear  mind  had  been  carefully  cullivalcd.  and 
his  acipiisilions  were  very  exact.  However 
much  he  distrusted  his  own  judgment,  his 
associates  conlided  in  it  largely.  He  was  en- 
thusiastic in  liis  zeal  for  the  policy  of  self-sup- 
port in  tlie  missionary  work.  His  sludciits 
lield  him  in  the  highest  admiration,  and  very 
few  missionaries  have  secured  the  aU'eclioii  of 
the  people  for  whom  they  labor,  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  he.  He  was  withiil  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian." 

He  was  in  a  sense  the  mainstay  of  tlie  mission 
work  among  the  Araliie-speaking  jieoples  of 
Northern  .Mesopotamiii  during  years  of  trial 
and  perplexity  when  it  seemed  often  as  if  Ihe 
mission  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw,  and 
lo  his  imlieiit,  wise  perni'verenc(!  is  very  largely 
due  the  success  thai  is  now  attending  the  labors 
of  the  inissiuuaries  iu  that  field. 
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WilliiiniMiii,  Ai('\aii<ler,  b.  FulUitk, 
HiolliirKl.  Dccciiilicr  Mh,  Wi'.i;  sludicd  iil  Gliis- 
jrow;  nnl.'iiiicd  April,  iw."i.");  sailed  iis  a  incdicid 
luissiDiiiiiy  of  the  L.  .M.  S.  May  -Ist,  loiC'liiim, 
iiniviiii;  at  Sliaiif^liai  Seplfiiilicr  21lli;  was  sta- 
lidiifd  lor  two  V cats  at  iSliaiis;liai  and  I'iiiiilioo. 
His  licallli  t'aillnu'.  lie  ictiinu'd  to  Kiigliiiul  in 
1S."),S.  and  his  connection  with  llie  !?ocieIy  soon 
teiniinalc'd.  After  some  years  siH'iil  in  Scot- 
land, he  returned  to  China  as  the  agent  of  the 
Scoliisli  Hitile  Society,  and  in  connection  with 
the  lliited  I'reshyteiiali  .Mission.  He  was  at 
lirst  statioiicd  at  C'liefoo.  and  travelled  exten- 
sively, making  advent nrous  journeys  into  un- 
known and  distant  regions.  Much  valuahle 
information  was  olitained,  which  in  1(ST9  was 
pidilislicd  in  two  volumes.  He  was  afterwards 
■settled  in  Shanghai,  where  he  established  a 
Societv  for  the  Dill'usion  of  t'hrislian  and  Gen- 
eral Rniiwledge  among  the  Chinese.  He  was 
a  frtMiucMl  contributor  to  the  "North  China 
Dailv  News."  Dr.  Williamson  was  attacked 
with"  fever,  and  died  August  ','Hth,  1^*90. 

\VilliiiiiiM<»ii,  TlioiiitiN  M.,  b.  Union  Dis- 
tri<t,  S.  ('.,  U.  S.  A.,  .March,  Ihik).  His  ances- 
tors on  bolli  the  father's  luid  mother's  side  were 
slaveholders,  but  )iot  from  clioice,  and  in  1805 
his  i)arents  removed  to  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of 
lil)erating  the  slaves  in  their  possession.  Dr. 
Williamson  inherited  a  practical  sympathy  with 
the  colore(l  people.  He  graduated  at  .leU'erson 
College,  I'eiui.,  and  at  Yale  Medical  School, 
and  i)raclised  medicine  for  ten  years  in  Urown 
County,  <  >hio.  After  spending  one  yem  in  I,ane 
Theological  Seminaiy,  he  was  licensed  anil  or- 
dained by  the  Presbvtery  of  I'hillicoihe,  and 
April  lst,'l8;55,  left  HipleV,  <).,  as  a  missionary 
of"  tlie  A.  \i.  C.  F.  31.,  with  his  family,  reach- 
ing Fort  Snelling,  in  the  country  of  the  Dako- 
tas,  in  May.  He  remained  in  eoimection  with 
the  A.  15."  C.  F.  M.  for  thirtysi.x  years,  until 
IsTl.  when  lie  and  his  son,  Hev.  .lohn  P. 
Williamson,  transferred  themselves  to  the  care 
of  the  I'resbvterian  Hoard.  He  died  at  St. 
Peter,  Minn,,".Iune  'iM\.  1S79. 

H(.'  fully  believed  in  the  c;ipability  of  Indians 
to  become  civili/ed  and  Christiani/ed,  and  also 
that  (iod  had  by  special  providences  called  him 
to  this  Work.  His  great  life-work — that  of 
translating  the  liiblu  into  the  language  of  the 
Sioux  Nation— was  continued  tjirough  more 
than  twoscore  years,  and  was  only  conipleied 
in  ISH!).  in  this,  as  in  most  things,  he  worked 
slowly  and  carefuUv.  He  lived  to  read 
the  |)lateproofs  of  all,  and  to  know  that  the 
Scriptuies  of  the  <  )ld  and  New  'l\>stameiits  were 
in  the  language  of  the  Dakotas." 

^Vil<iOii,  .I«»liii.  b.  l.Miidcr.in  lierwickshire, 
Scotland.  Decemlie,'  lltli.  ISdl.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  went  to  the  Ivlinburgh  Iniveisiiy, 
where  he  graduated  in  b'^^.V^i,  taking  a  high  pi:.'  e 
ill  theclassesof  jihysical  science,  and  in  the  lii.-l 
two  years  stiidving  anatomy,  suirery,  and  ;.  .; 
piactice  of  physu;.  The  reading  of  the  reports  cf 
the  liible  Society,  he  said,  tirst  a\>. -ikened  him 
to  the  importance  of  missions,  and  led  him  to 
resolve  to  devote  himself  to  a  foreign  lieUl.  He 
was  ordained  in  liS'.2!S,  and  stiilcd  August  liUth  of 
the  same  year  for  India,  under  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society,  reaching  Hoinbay  February, 
lS','i).  Uemaining  there  a  month,  he  left  for  the 
t'om))arativi!  seclusion  of  Hankole  and  then 
Hurnce,  that  he  might,  aided  by  his  brethren, 
aud  iu  the  luidsl  of  couutrypuople,  leuru  AIii- 


ratlii  thoroughly.  In  the  eight  months  <d'  the 
lirst  hot  and  rainy  season  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  Orientalism  "with  a  rapidity,  thorough- 
ness, and  breadth,  <lue  alike  to  his  overinasler- 
iiig  motive,  his  previous  training,  and  his 
extraordinary  inemory."  In  Maich,  1S;{'i,  was 
established  an  lOnglish  school,  afterwards 
known  as  the  (ieneral  Assembly's  Institution, 
and  under  the  iminediale  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Wilson.  He  gave  himself  to  the  acipiisi- 
tion  of  the  vernaculars  of  a  varied  population — 
the  Maralhi,  Giijarati.  Hinduslani,  Hebrew, 
I'orluguese,  with  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanskrit 
ill  iH'.serve  for  the  learned  classes,  which  he 
!ic(piired  and  tluently  used.  Though  aware 
that  for  some  time  and  to  a  great  degree  his 
must  be  the  toil  of  preparation,  he  from  the 
first  expected  and  worked  for  baptized  converts. 
So,  in  Febriiaiy,  IHSil,  two  years  after  landing, 
he  formed  a  native  church  in  IJombay  with 
ei.irht  members,  who  chose  him  as  their  minis- 
ter. Almost  his  earliest  work  in  IJoiubay  was 
the  preparation  of  a  Hebrew  and  .Marathi  grain- 
liiar  for  the  Jews,  known  thei'c  as  lien  Israel. 
He  idso  spoke  tlie  Poitn,i;uese  with  tluency. 
He  was  thus  abh'  early  to  inlluence  the  Hindu, 
Jlohammedan,  Parsi,  .Jewish,  and  Portuguese 
communities.  His  advance  in  Sanskrit  was 
parallel  with  his  ac(iuisitioii  of  .Marathi,  .so  that 
lie  was  able  to  confute  the  IJrahmans  out  of 
their  own  sacred  books.  He  soon  coinineiiced 
a  series  ol  disc<iurses  on  Christianity  with  Hin- 
dus, ^lohaniniedans,  and  Parsis.  Having 
mastered  the  languages,  he  mingled  with  the 
jieople  who  spoke  them,  and  made  many  tours 
to  Nasik,  Poona,  the  caves  of  Kllora,  and 
other  prominent  iilaces.  In  18!5y  ^vas  estab- 
lished in  IJombay  an  Englisli  college  for  the 
Christian  education  of  nativi'  youth  among 
Parsis  and  Hindus,  and  Dr.  ^\''l.i(,n  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  culture  and  energy  into 
the  new  iiistilutiou.  He  lectured  to  the  sin- 
dents  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Hiblical 
Criticism,  and  Systematic  Divinity."  In  1S;{,-), 
April  19th,  his  devoted  aiul  '.ilcnted  wife  died. 
In  l.'^:it!  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Edinburg  ;  L'nivtr.siiy.  In  l!^;J9 
he  baptized  two  Parsi  youths.— the  lirst  jiiose- 
lytes  from  the  faith  of  Zoroasiir, — wh<i  are 
now  ordained  minis',  rs  in  the  Free  Cliuich  of 
Scotland  and  the  Maptist  (hutch.  In  1S4'' he 
resigned  the  Pnsideiicy  of  the  l!oinb;iy  r.raiu  li 
of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  which  he  had 
lilled  for  seven  years.  In  184;!,  aftei  fourteen 
years  of  hard  work  in  India,  Dr.  V.'il.son  left 
for  his  n;ili\e  land.  Every  coinmuiiity  vied 
with  i'ach  other  in  its  dcmoiistratioiisof  respect, 
and  the  government  ful■lli^;lled  him  with  letters 
to  the  authorities  of  ih''  ciHintrics  through 
wliicl'.  he  wished  to  pass;  li.it  he  Valued  none 
I'iore  iiighly  than  the  li.--  •'  paid  liiin  by  the 
111.' '.N'' and  noli  t'luistian  Lidenlsof  theinsti- 
iiilio,  ^'slablished  in  lH'„i\.  ' 'e  the  way  lie  iii- 
tendc  to  visi;  Egypt,  isj  .  la,  Palestine,  and 
East'  '11  Eu.i.j.e,  not  only  for  scholarly  and 
biblical  '.cseMch,  but  to  reiiort  to  his  i  hurcli 
the  ondition  of  the  Jews,  Sanmritans,  and 
Eastern  Christians. 

Ill  the  Disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church  he 
joined  the  Free  Church,  and  on  his  arrival  was 
received  with  great  honor.  He  addressed  large 
audiences  of  all  the  evangelical  churches  on  the 
missionary  claims  of  India.  At  Oxford  hi! 
]>reached  to  the  tlili<  of  the  university  and  of 
the  Church  of  Eugluud.    At  the  General  As- 
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si'iiilily  of  till'  I'lf-liyloimii  Clnircli  "f  Iicliiml 
ill  isillic  was  ivccivcil  wiili  "idiid  airliiina- 
linns'' as  ilu'  co-fDimdi'i- lit'  ihc  mission  lo  llu' 
two  millions  of  Kalliiawar.  In  lS4(i  lie  a^'ain 
mariicil,  anil  in  Sc'pit'inlK'r,  IS-l*.  ic-cmliarki'd 
lor  India.  In  \>^'>7  he  was  iipiioiiilcd  liy  liic 
irovcMniiu'iil  ViccCliaiiccllor  of  llic  rnivcr.siiy 
of  {{oiidiay,  and  was  cvamincr  in  !?aiisUiil, 
IVrsian,  llchicw,  Maiallii,  Guianiii,  and  Hin- 
dustani, lie  was  twelve  vi'ars  seciclarv  to  I  he 
diireniit  liaiislalion  coiiimillees  of  the  IJoiiiliay 
Bilile  Soeiely.  In  18(ilt.  when  about  to  return 
to  Scotl.ind,  tlie  leaders  of  all  the  eomiiuiiiilies 
ill  ISomliay,  Kuropean  and  Asiatie,  resolved  to 
honor  him  on  the  fortieth  aimivt'rsary  ol  his 
arrival  in  Wc-tein  India.  The  siini  of  U'J.IOO 
was  subscribed,  an  I  presented  to  liim  on  a 
silver  salver  wrouirht  by  native  artists,  and 
beariiii?  the  inscription  in  Sanskrit;  "This 
salver  was  preseiiteil  to  I{ev.  .lolm  'Wilson, 
D.l)..  F.l{.S.,ata  meetiiis^  of  the  inliabitanis 
of  liombay,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  his  hiijh 
personal  character,  and  in  ackuowledgiueni  of 
ins  luteal  services  lo  India  in  tlie  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  philanthropy."  Tlie  jrovernor  pre- 
sided at  a  great  meetinir  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  F'ebniiiry  l.")th.  IStiO,  and  made  the  pres- 
entation. The  Chief  Justice  assisted,  and  u 
hivinir  letter  from  Sir  Harlle  Frere  was  read. 
The  names  of  the  .siiliscribers  on  the  parch- 
ment were  in  many  languages,  and  represented 
all  races,  creeds,  and  classes  in  the  East,  and  all 
varieties  of  Christian  sects.  Dr.  Wilson  de- 
termined to  use  the  interest  only  in  liia  philan- 
thropic and  literary  labors,  designating  the 
capital  sum  to  aid  the  liigher  studies  of  the 
voiitli  of  Uomhay.  The  fund  was  used  by  the 
\'fiiversity  of  Honibay  to  found  the  John  Wil- 
son Philological  Lectureship.  The  citizens  of 
15(unbay  in  general  also  inesenteil  him  with 
an  address,  and  the  Asiatics  Soeiely  reviewed, 
with  high  commenilatioii,  his  great  .services  for 
India.  While  at  home  he  was  elected  .Modera- 
tor of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church. 
In  his  closing  address  before  the  Assembly  on 
the  foreign-mission  work,  he  said  that  not- 
withstanding his  forty-one  years'  eoimeclioil 
with  India,  if  he  lived  to  the  age  of  Methii- 
saleh.  he'  would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  its  regeneration.  He  returned 
to  India  in  1871.  Fre(|ueiit  attacks  of  fever 
after  his  return  ended  in  IHTo  in  a  chioniu 
breathlessuess  from  weiduiess  of  the  heart.  On 
attempting  to  reach  .Mahableshwar  he  was 
forced  liy  an  alarming  attack  to  stop  twelve 
miles  short  of  the  .sanitarium.  To  Mr.  Bowen, 
American  missionary,  he  said  the  day  before 
he  died  :  "  I  have  perfect  peace,  and  am  con- 
tent that  the  Lord  sliould  do  what  seems  good  to 
Him.'  He  died  December  1st,  l!Si5.  "Gover- 
nor, council,  judges,  the  vicc-ehuneellor  of  the 
university,  missionaries,  chaplidns,  and  Portu- 
guese Catholics,  the  converts,  students  and 
school-children,  Asiatics  and  Africans,  of  every 
caste  and  creed,  reverently  followed  the  re- 
mains of  the  venerated  missionary  for  two 
hours,  as  the  bier  was  borne  to  the  last  restiug- 
plaee, " 

The  Kev.  George  Bowen,  who  saw  much  of 
Dr.  Wilson's  life  luid  work  for  thirty  years  in 
Bombay,  says;  "  Dr.  Wilson  was  among  mis- 
sionaries mii  generin,  and  a  law  unto  himself. 
There  was  a  many-sidedness  about  him  that 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  enter  into  relations 
with  men  who  cared  little  lor  the  gospel,  and 


who  wvvv  perhap:  ied  i  >  i(  gard  with  more  fa- 
vor the  Work  of  missions,  because  of  the  wide 
range  of  'lioiight  and  investigation  to  which 
Dr.  Wilson  lent  himself.  His  capa(  ilies  deter- 
mined his  spheres  His  Orientalism,  his  arcliie- 
ology,  his  pliiloso|iliy,  his  relations  wiili  the 
rulers  or  with  the  university,  doubtless  iiiler- 
fereil  with  a  more  direct  and  simple^  evangel- 
ism, but  never  sullered  him  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  missionary ;  he  doulitless 
believed,  and  the  readers  of  his  biogra|ihy  will 
believe,  that  he  made  thes(;  things  tribulary  to 
the  advancement  of  Christ's  cause." 

WIImoii,  .IoIiii  lA'isliloii,  b.  Sumter 
Co.,  S.  C.,  I'.  S.  A..  March  '^Hth.  ISO!);  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  lS'.>i»,  and  Theoiogical 
Seminary  of  Columbia,  S.  ('.,  lS;i;{;  onhdned 
the  same  year  by  Harmony  Presbytery,  and  set 
apart  as  a  missionary  to  Africa.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  18;!3  he  studied  Arabic  at  Andover 
Seminary,  and  in  the  autumn  went  to  Western 
Africa  t'o  explore  the  coast,  rettuning  in  the 
spring.  He  decided  on  Cajie  Palmas  as  the 
most  lavor.able  place  for  the  mission.  In  .Alay, 
1H;U,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Bayard  of  Savan- 
nah, and  on  the  ',Mth  of  November  following 
saiU'd  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B,  C.  F.  M. 
for  Caiie  Palmas,  arriving  in  December.  He 
was  received  with  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the 
natives,  imd  found  the  frame  house  which  he 
had  taken  out  on  his  first  visit  erected  on  the 
spot  he  had  selected.  In  1831!  he  made  three 
tours  of  e.xiiloralioii  in  the  interior,  journeying 
mostly  on  foot.  He  had  while  at  Cape  Palmas, 
where  he  remiuned  .seven  years,  a  boarding- 
school  numbering  lifty,  a  fourth  of  wiiom  were 
females;  a  church  of  forty  members;  180  youths 
had  l)een  educated,  the  (Jrebo  language  re- 
duced to  writing,  a  grammar  luid  dictionary  of 
the  laniruage  published,  the  Gospels  of  .'Matthew 
and  John  translated  and  printed,  besides  several 
other  small  volumes.  In  18-l'J  he  removed  to 
the  Gabo(m  Biver  on  the  Gulf  of  Bahia,  1,J(H» 
miles  soutli  of  Cape  Palmas,  and  coininenced  a 
new  station  amongthe  Mpongwe  people.  This 
language  also  was  reduced  ti>  writing,  a  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary  published,  and  portions  of 
the  Bible  translatetl  and  printed.  In  IS")!!  he 
returned  home  on  account  of  failing  health, 
and  became  Secretary  of  the  Presliyleriaii  Board 
of  Foreign  .Alissions  in  New  York,  editing  idso 
the  foreign  department  <d'  the  "Home  and 
Foreign  Uecord."  He  served  as  Secretary  till 
the  coinmencement  of  the  civil  war,  when,  re- 
turning to  his  Southern  home,  he  oigaiii/.ed  for 
tlie  Southern  (.'litirch  .i  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, of  which  he  was  ai)poiiiled  secretary, 
holding  tlieottice  till  1885.  lie  established  and 
edited  "  The  Missionary,"  a  monthlv  maga/ine. 
He  orgain/.ed  also  the  Board  of  Susteiitation. 
In  1854  he  imblished  .i  volume  of  5tl(l  pages  on 
Western  Africa,  its  history,  condiiion,  and 
prospects,  wliich  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone the  best  work  on  that  i>art  of  Africa 
ever  published.  He  published  also  many  iirti- 
cles  in  the  "  Southern  Presbyterian  Heview." 
He  received  the  degree  of  DD.from  Lafay- 
ette College  1854.  He  died  at  his  home  near 
Mayesville,  S.  C  ,  July  lath,  188(5, 

WiiiNlow,  Hiroii,   l>.I>.,    ■..I..D.,  b 

Williston,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A.,  Decemliei-  11th,  1780; 
in  the  sixth  generation  from  Kenelin  Winslow, 
lirother  of  (Jov.  Edward  Winslow,  of  PIvmoiith 
Colony.     Having    aeijuired    a    good    ijnglish 
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cilnciilion,  iil  IIlc  iiirc  of  twonty-onc  lie  (.'Ugajicil 
in  nii'i<Miilili'  pinsuils  al  Norwich,  CI.,  and  two 
yi'ars  liilt  r  he  hccanii'  so  ilccply  iin|ircNSi'(l  willi 
Ihi'  inipoiiaiK  (■  of  fori'i:;ii  ini^-ions,  (liat  he  con- 
secratfd  Ininsi'lf  to  llic  woik  of  a  niissionarv; 
sliidit'd  ill  Middli'liiiry  Collciri',  Vt. ;  llicii  imr- 
sued  special  sliidics  in  laii!riiai.'cs  al  Yale,  and 
fi'iailiialcd  al  Aiuhivcr  'riicoioLiical  !:<('iniiiMry. 
For  six  months  lie  pi-caclicd  on  licliaif  of  the 
A.  15.  C.  F.  M.,  iai>iiin'  hiri;c  Minis  of  iiionc> 
for  its  woik,  and  displayiiii;-  tliat  liiic  coinhina- 
lioiiof  inlcilcdiial,  hiisiiicss,  and  vcliiiioiis  nifts 
wliicli  .>o  distiiijinislicd  Ids  sulisc(picnt  career. 
At  his  ordination  on  Noveiiiher  4tli,  ISl.s,  in 
tile  Salem  Talieniaele,  in  company  witli 
.Messrs.  Spaiildinir.  Woodward,  and  Fisk.  I'lo- 
fessor  Mo.sesStiiarl  preaclicd  llie  seiinon,  which 
was  widely  circiilaled  anion?,'  the  eliiii'ches.  In 
the  same  edi";e,  Fchiuaiy  iitli,  1S1',>.  liad  heen 
ofdaiiied  the  initial  hand  of  American  foreign 
missionaries  — Messrs.  Jiidson,  Hall,  Xewcll, 
IS'olt,  and  Rice.  On  .laniiaiy  Uth,  1S19,  he  mar- 
ried Harriet  \V.  Lathrop,  of  Xorwicii,  Ct.,  and 
Willi  Messrs.  Spauhliuir.  Woodward,  and  Sciid- 
der  .sailed  for  India  .Iiiiie  Sili,  1S19;  ariivinnat 
Oodooville,  t'eyloii,  on  July  4tli.  He  remained 
there  till  \HX\,  condiicliiii;  the  hoaidini;  and  day 
school,  lahoriiiLi;  and  preachinir  in  th'e  neighhor- 
liood,  and  perforiiiiiiLr  a  larjreamonnt  of  literiiiy 
work.  His  ("ontrilniiions  to  the  "Missionary 
Herahl  "  iilone  would  till,  if  eoHecled,  several 
large  volumes.  His  ohservalion  taught  him 
thai  education  innsl  go  liaiid-iiilianil  with 
llie  missionary  chapel  and  preaching.  In 
this  respect  he  was  the  iiioneer  Ameriean 
missionary  of  his  day,  and  so  late  as  \H')(\  he 
advocated  his  views  al  the  meeting  of  the  A. 
H.  ('.  F.  M.  ill  Alhaiiy.  His  inturtst  iu  the 
IJatticotta  Seminary,  estahlished  182;i,  was 
great.  "  The  plan — which,  seven  or  eight  years 
later,  wa.i  adoiited  in  Calenlta  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dull'  and  Ids  colleagues " -^was,  as  he 
wrote,  that  "of  giving  the  pupils  a  good 
knowledge  of  English  and  Western  science,  in 
connection  with  tlieirown  vernaculars,  in.stead 
of  Saiiskril."  He  adds:  "The  institiilion  had 
great  intliieiice  in  raising  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion ill  North  Ceylon,  and  alTected  even  the  con- 
tiiieiil."  Tlu'  Madras  University  conferred  its 
first  degrees  id'  15. .V.  on  the  seininary  gradn- 
ntes.  ,Mrs.  Winslow  died  January  14th,  18;il!,  at 
Oodooville.  The  following  October  he  sailed 
for  the  United  Stales,  where  his  inissionary 
addresses  created  a  widi^  and  deep  interest  in 
India  as  a  mission  tield.  He  married  April  '2'M. 
18:55,  ill  New  York,  Mrs.  Catherine  Waterliury 
Carman,  and  saileil  Xovemher  Ititli,  18:i."),  for 
Oodooville.  On  Ailirust  18tli,  18;!fi,  he  estab- 
lished the  A,  15.  C.  F.  M.  .^lission  in  Madias, 
the  scene  of  his  labors  for  the  rem.dniiig  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  life.  Mrs.  Winslow  died 
of  cholera,  September  ^lid,  ISliT,  and  Septem- 
ber I'ith,  18l!8,  he  married  Annie  Spiers,  daugli- 
ter  of  Hon.  Aicliibald  Spiers  of  tlie  Fast  India 
Hoard,  aiKf  uraiiddausrhler  of  Lonl  Diiiidas. 
She  died  June  SOtli,  184:5. 

At  an  early  period  of  lii.s  labors  in  JIadras 
Mr.  Winslow  was  engaged  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  Tamil;  and  as  late  as  IS.'iO  he  was 
much  occupied  with  iinproveiiients  and  revisions 
of  portions  of  the  translations.  When  not  thus 
engaged,  he  was  occupied  three  hours  daily  with 
a  moonshee  on  the  Tamil  and  Kiiglish  diction- 
ary. In  November,  IS.JO,  he  ainioiinced  that 
the  printing  of  the  new  version  of  the  Tamil 


Scriptures  was  coinpleted.  (".Missionary  Her- 
ald," Miircli,  1S(!.").)  He  piiblislied  "occasional 
reports"  of  the  .Madr.'is  Mission. 

On  Mareli  f,'th,  184."),  Mr.  Wiiisjow  niariieil 
Mrs.  Marv  W.  Hwiiihl,  widow  of  Key,  Holjcrl 
O.  DwiHht,  D.I).,  of  the  Madura  Mission  :    sljc 
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died  April  •,'iiili. 
Harvard  College  the  degree  of  D.D.,  which  liis 
Alma  MaU'r  supplemented  with  LL.D.  uikhi 
the  reception  in  this  country  of  copies  of  his 
Tamil  Lexicon. 

Dr.  Winslow 's  great  literary  work  recpiires 
special  notice.  Its  title-page  reails  thus; 
"A  Comprehensive  Tamil  and  Fnglish  Dic- 
tionary of  High  and  Low  Tamil,  by  llie  Uev. 
Miidii  Winslow,  D.I).,  etc.,  assisted  by  i  oiii- 
lietent  Xatlve  Scholars:  in  part  from  man- 
uscript materials  of  the  late  Uev.  Jo.seph 
Knight  and  others.  Madias:  I'rinted  and 
Published  by  1'.  1{.  Hunt.  American  !Mis- 
sion  Press."  The  splendid  (pmrlo  of  97(5 
pages,  three  columns  lo  a  page,  with  11  ad- 
ditional pages,  attested  the  capacity  of  the  mis- 
sion press  to  execute  the  highest  grade  of  print- 
ing. With  the  exception  of  Wilson's  Sanskrit 
Lexicon,  it  is  the  most  elaborate  and  complete 
dictionary  of  the  languages  of  India,  containing 
(iT,4.j'i  words  with  detinilions,  of  which  ;i0,.')51 
for  the  lirst  time  take  their  jdace  in  Tamil  lexi- 
cography. Said  the  "  Hound  Table"  (N.  Y.): 
"  it  thus  ai>pears  that  nearly  half  of  all  the 
words  in  the  Tamil  language  owe  their  English 
lexicographic  birth  and  position  to  the  labors 
of  our  American  Orientalist,  The  work  before 
us  includes  both  the  cominon  and  poetic  dia- 
lects, and  the  astronomical,  astrological,  mytho- 
logical, botanical,  scieiititic,  and  ollicial  tirins, 
togetherwith  the  namesof  authors,  poets,  heroes, 
and  gods.  It  thus  initiates  the  learner  not  only 
into  the  language,  but  into  its  literature,  anil 
makes  him  acquainted  with  the  philosophies, 
mythologies,  sciences,  tiiulitioiis,  sii|)erstiiions, 
and  customs  of  the  Hindus.  .  .  ,  'I'he  learned 
author  has  ado|ited  an  original  arrangement 
of  the  verbs.  He  says  that  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  verbs  tlow  iiafurally  from  the  impeiaiive 
singular,  and  that  he  linds  this  the  most  simple 
and  iialnral  arrangeineiit.  He  thus  makes  an 
important  advance  on  all  ]uecediiig  steps,  not 
only  in  this  Init  other  languages,  in  the  .iciam- 
inatical  an.alysis  of  this  most  difliciilt  i)art  of 
speech.  Tlie  original  iiitrodiiction  of  nearly 
half  of  the  classical  words  in  Tamil  literature, 
in  connection  with  translations  of  pi'cnliar 
idioms  and  phrases,  and  the  scholarly  and 
l>hilosophical  arrangement  of  the  whole  work, 
make  this  tlie  lirst  and  only  comprehensive  and 
complete  'I'amil  and  English  dictionary  ever 
published.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  American 
scholarship  that  one  of  our  own  number  should 
have  pro<luced  tlifs  work."  The  ]mblicalion  of 
the  dictionary  elicited  the  gratilude  of  scholars 
and  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  government  of- 
licials  of  India. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Madras  in 
r.ipidly  failing  health.  Dr.  Winslow  received  a 
formal  letter  from  "The  ^ladras  Missionary 
(.'onference"  (composed  of  over  40  members 
from  the  missionaries  of  all  denominations),  in 
which  they  said  :  "The  brethren  feel  that  in 
you  they  lose  one  whose  idaee  can  never  he 
supplied."  The  native  church  also  expressed 
its  feelings  of  regret  in  a  lengthy  scroll.  Dr. 
Winslow  sailed  with  Mrs.  AVinslow  Auirust 
20tli,  1804;  was  landed  October  aOtli,  at  Cape 
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'I'liwii,  S()\itli  Africa,  imd  died  Iwndnys  later. 
His  liody  lies  ill  tlic  (  ii|ic'i'o\\  ii  CciiU'lciv.  mar 
tlml  of  Sciiddcr, Willi  wlioiii  lie  hail  so  loiigliei'ii 
Mssociiilcd  ill  the  iiiissioim  of  India. 

WiiiNl«»u ,  llarrU'l  l.iiillii'«>|i,  fust  wife 
of  Miioii  Wiiislow,  I).  N'orwicli,  Ct..  l'.  tS.  A. 
April  '.nil,  17!)(1;  d.  at  Oodoovilli',  Ccjloii,  .Ian. 
Mill,  1S;{;{,  wIkti'  hcrhody  lies  by  the  side  of  her 
two  sisters,  both  devoted  iiiissioiiaiies.  Mis. 
Cliailotte  II.  ( 'lieriy  and  .Mrs.  Harriet  Joanna 
I'eriy.  Distiiiiiiiished  for  Ikm'  lof'<- niissioiiiuy 
spirit  and  elluient  educational  xirs.  Her 
ineinoir  eoiiliiiiis  an  iiilereslini,'  mass  of  niissioii- 
iiry  iiitcllijrence,  and  twci  poetical  tributes  from 
Mrs.  Lydia  II.  fc^igourney. 

Wlllt'WiiltT,  a  town  ill  South  Africa,  in 
West  Cape  Ooloiiy,  north  of  .Malniesbnry  anil 
near  Goederwacht.  Mission  sliition  of  the 
Jloravians,  with  1  missionary  and  wife,  oceu- 
pied  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  base  of  opera- 
tions from  which  to  reach  the  estate  of  (ioeiler- 
wiicht,  where  it  was  iiiqiossilile  for  the  mis- 
sionaries to  obtain  a  permanent  title  to  any 
jiroperty  (for  the  reason  of  this  see  (Joeder- 
W'lclit).  From  Wittewater  (Joedtrwacht  was 
regularly  visited  imiil  it  became  a  separate  sta- 
tion. 

Willklt'ilxiMOll,  a  village  inhabited  by 
Kingoes,  10  or  1','  miles  from  Clarkson.  in  the 
Zitzikamma  district,  ('ajie  Colony.  South 
Africa.  Mission  station  of  the  .Monivians,  who 
began  work  in  this  place  from  their  station  Clark- 
sou  soon  after  Governor  Lord  Xapier  had  set.  it 
apart  for  the  Fingoes  fri'cd  by  the  Kallr  war 
of  lM:i.")-;i().  All  their  etVorts,  however,  were  of 
no  ell'ect  until  a  native  Fiiigo  was  stationed  in 
the  neighborhood  as  a  teacher;  and  lii.s  earni'st, 
l)atieiil.  faithful  work  for  his  peoiile  has  been 
wonderfully  blessed,  so  that  now  tliere  is  in  this 
.station  a  large  and  iirosperous  congregation,  of 
which  lie  is  the  pastor. 

Wolir,  J«»Nt'pll,  b.  navaria,  Germany, 
1T9"),  of  Jewish  iiarentage,  the  .son  of  a  rabbi; 
early  became  a  Christian;  was  baiiti/.ed  in  1812 
at  Prague  by  a  IJeiiedictine  monk,  taught  He- 
brew for  a  time  at  Frankfort  and  Halle,  studied 
at  -Munich,  Weimar,  and  Vienna;  went  to  Rome 
in  I.SIT),  to  be  educated  as  a  missionary.  He 
entered  Hist  the  Collegio  Uoinano,  and  in  1S17 
the  College  of  the  I'ropaganda.  While  in 
Koine  lie  spent  his  time  in  smdying  the  Orien- 
tal languages.  Suspected  by  the  Inipiisitioii  of 
heresy  on  accouiil  of  some  liberal  views  he  had 
expressed,  he  was  sent  in  ISIS  to  Vienna,  then 
to  tile  monastery  of  Val  Saint  in  Switzerland, 
and  tinaliy  disniissed  as  incorrigilile.  He  went 
to  lyonilon,  jilneil  the  (,'hurch  of  Fiiglaiul,  .-imiI 
through  the  iiillueiice  of  Charles  Simeon  and 
others,  who  perceived  his  fitness  for  mis'-iou 
work  unioiig  the  .lews,  he  entered  Cambriilge 
rniversity,  where  for  two  vears  he  {•onlinuiil 
his  Orientiil  studies  under  I'rofessor  I,ee.  He 
then  comiueiieed  his  career  as  a  traveller,  visit- 
ing .Malta.  Kgypt.  I'alesline.  .Mrso|iotaiiiia, 
Arineni.  .  Uassorah,  and  I'ersia,  and  returning 
liome  by  the  way  of  Circassia,  Coiistanlinople, 
and  Hh"  Crimea^  reached  Dublin,  .May,  IS'JO. 
In  til  -e  travels  he  became  acquainted  with 
learned  men  of  all  ecclesiiislical  relations,  eveiy- 
where  professing  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  al- 
though he  had  lieeu  imprisuued,  and  bis  life 


often  endangered,  showing  in  all  iniilaiinted 
couiage  and  great  lU'cseiice  of  mind.  In  IS.'T 
lie  married  Lady  Georgiana  Walpole,  daughter 
of  the  Karl  of  O.xford.  who  accom|)aiiied  him 
on  his  second  missionary  ti>ur  as  far  as  .Malta. 
In  April  lie  proceedeil  to  Smyrna,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  Jerusalem,  where  lie  was  poisoiie<I 
by  some  Jews,  and  just  escaped  death.  On  re- 
covering, he  set  out  for  I!okliara  by  way  of 
I'ersia,  encountering  on  the  journi'y  the  plague; 
was  repeatedly  robbed,  taken  ]U'isoiier.  and  sold 
as  a  slave,  but  finally  reached  l!okliiira.  After 
laboring  there  three  months  in  mission  work 
among  the  Jews.  He  went  to  India,  visited  the 
I'uiijai),  Lahore,  Lodiaiia,  Siinlah,  Delhi, 
IJenares,  Liicknow,  and  reached  ('alcutlii 
^Marcli,  ISIili.  lie  preached  everywhere  in 
dillerent  languages,  di.slribtited  the  Scriptures, 
and  interested  the  most  prominent  men  and 
Wdiiien  in  his  behalf.  From  Calciilla  he  went 
to  Haidarubail,  visited  the  .lews  at  Cochin  and 
Goa,  procceileil  to  liombay,  whence  he  sailed 
for  Arabia,  and  returned  to  Knglaiid  in  ls;!4 
In  18;i(i  he  made  a  .second  visit  to  Abyssinia, 
w  hence  he  .sailed  tor  15oiiiba>  .  and  there  em- 
barked for  America,  reaching  JS'ew  York 
August,  1H;}T.  He  was  ordained  lis  deacon  in 
the  I'rolestaiit  J'^piscopal  Church  by  Mishop 
Doane  of  New  Jer.sey,  visited  the  principal 
cities,  preached  before  Congress,  and  returned 
to  Kngland  Jaiiimry  M,  iy:iS.  Having  received 
jiriest's  orders,  he  was  settled  as  curate  in 
ijcngthwaite,  and  then  for  his  wife's  health  ho 
went  to  York,  wluMe  he  reiiiMined  live  years. 
In  ISIH,  the  news  of  the  impiisoninent  ofColo- 
nel  Stoddart  and  Ca)itain  Conolly  at  liokhara 
having  reached  England,  Dr,  WoUl',  means 
being  furnished  by  individuals,  set  out  to  at- 
tempt their  release"  or  ascertain  their  fate,  IJe- 
fore  reaching  Hokhara  he  learned  that  they 
had  been  beheaded.  He  himself  was  made  a 
prisoner  and  condemned  to  death,  but  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Persian  Ambassador  he 
made  his  escai)e.  lieaching  England  in  1845, 
lie  was  settled  in  the  jiarish  of  Isle  Hrewers, 
Somersetshire,  where  he  labored  till  he  died, 
Jlay  M.  180a.  The  most  interesting  of  his 
publications  are  "Travels  and  Adventures  of 
Rev.  Joseiih  Wolir,  D.I).,  LL.D."  (2  vol.s.  1801). 

Wotfiil  Vor«i«ii.— The  Wogul  belongs  to 
the  Finn  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  of 
languages,  and  is  spoken  in  Western  Siberia, 
Russia.  The  Gospels  of  JMatthew  and  .Mark 
were  translated  in  1S20,  and  were  entrusted  to 
the  Russian  Rible  Society  for  publication. 
They  do  not  ajipear  to  have  been  |uiiitcd.  The 
Gospel  of  .Matthew.  prep;ired  by  (J  I'opoo.  was 
jirinted  phonetically  for  I'rince  L.  L.  liona- 
parte  in  IStJS.  But' this  was  not  intended  for 
circulation,  but  for  liiiguislii'  purposes.  lu 
18S2  the  Hrilish  and  Foreign  liible  Society 
l)ublislied  at  Helsingfors  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, and  in  iss;5  ihat  of  Mark;  both  were 
prepared  by  Professor  Ahliiuist. 

{Specimen  verse.   Jolin  3  :  IC.) 

Ta-cayoT  Topnw '  epenxHCTa  Bepwa'CTO 

eae-MiicTa  aKyTejUim  nyBia,  HCTd*..  cokijh- 

Ka'p^  Kon  arna  TaBe/aT  nn  KOJBB,'a^iiiipa 

JHina  KOHTHTa. 
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WoiiiairN  Work  Tor  Woiiiiiii.— Tlii< 

iiii'dciii  iipri-iiiij:  (if  wdiiirii  in  liclmlf  of  forcij:!! 
iiiissiiiiis  htiil  its  motive  in  the  sociiil  sysitiiis  of 
llic  Kiisi.  Ii  was  |iriiiiiiiily  tin'  /mrdd/i  mul  llir 
liitiiccd  window,  tlic  /.cnHiiftaiid  I  he  liiircm,  lliiil 
roMM'il  tin;  women  of  Clirisleiidoni  to  !ill(in|il 
im  eiiiind  of  nierej-  to  lluir  ><isler-w(inien  of 
llie  lieiillieii  world.  Kxperienee  pioved  lliiit 
no  niili.iii  ciiri  l)e  eleviiled  until  its  women  iiic 
iCLicrieiMted;  also  that  no  man,  wlietlier  eleiieal 
missiiiiiiiiy  or  even  |>liysiei:.M,  eoidd  nirrv  the 
gospel  to  the  jealoiislv-.iiuurded  women  <d' 
Oriental  liouseliolds.  When  llu^  dejiradation 
iiiid  sull'eriniis  of  Asiatic  women  and  the  dark 
liess  of  their  future  were  revealed  to  the  western 
wiirld.  the  eonseieiu'e  of  Christian  women  v,as 
arnused.  The  ,i;os|iel  had  developed  them  and 
set  them  in  honor;  j;iveii  them  security  and 
moral  power;  made  I  hem  intellectually  free, 
iinil  (pieens  of  liappy  homes;  and  Kni^lish-spcaU- 
inir  wonieii  reeoirid/.ed  the  claim  of  their  less 
happy  sisters  to  the  same  Mcvsinirs.  'I'liey  uii- 
deitooU  to  carry  the  gospel  where  without 
Uiem  it  conld  n')t  go. 

l>avid  Aheel,  inissionarv  of  the  American 
Board,  was  the  lirst  to  .suggest  a  movement  of 
this  kind.  On  liisway  home  from  China  in  ls;{t 
!Mr.  Alieel  told  the  people  of  Knirland  the  facts, 
which  had  hitherto  lieeii  imperfectly  known, 
Concerning  th(^  condition  of  women  in  Indiii 
and  China,  lie  showed  that  missionaries' wives, 
who  had  always  done  what  they  could  for 
Women  and  children  aliout  them,  were  neither 
.sullicient  in  numtiers  nor  sullicieiilly  fiee  to 
assume  tiu'  burden  of  lifting  up  their  sex. 
ElTorts  so  strenuous  and  continuous  would  he 
necessary  us  to  demand  the  entire  consecration 
of  many  lives,  and  he  urged  that  single  ladies 
should  volunteer  in  Christ's  nain('  for  this  new 
form  of  service,  and  that  women  of  the  church 
at  home  should  organize  to  .secure  a  base  of 
supplies  and  to  render  their  labors  iieriminent. 
Little  did  Mr.  Abeel  know  what  a  force  he  was 
evoking.  'I'he  Spirit  of  (Jod  winged  his  words. 
That  same  viar  the  first  society  was  formed  in 
England.  It  is  still  in  operation.  —  "  The  Society 
for  I'romoting  Female  Kdiieatioii  in  the  Kai ' ;" — 
and  upon  whatever  others,  in  the  ]irogress  of 
years  and  under  divine  control,  the  burden  of 
leadership  niiiy  seem  to  fall,  this  society  is  ever 
to  lie  had  in  reverence,  as  I  he  one  that  \entureii 
lirst  and  led  the  way.  Others  followed  speedily 
in  (treat  Uritaiii  :  those  coniu'cted  with  tin; 
Free  Chtu'ch  and  the  Kstablislud  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1S;!T,  the  Indian  Female  >i'orinal 
School  and  Instruction  Society  in  ]xh'i,  ami  tin; 
Wesleyan  Auxiliary  in  IS.")!);  "lait  none  of  these; 
were  much  known  across  the  Atlantic. 

Jleanwhilc  Mr.  Alieel  had  brought  his  plea  to 
America,  but  hearts  were  not  ready  for  it.  At 
last,  in  ISIil,  Mrs  l)oremusof  New  York  City 
Was  able  to  carry  out  her  cherished  longing, 
luid  the  rnion  Missionary  Society  was  launched. 
TV'omen  of  si.x  denominations  composid  its 
membership,  and  it  stood  alone  in  America  for 
ei.iiht  years.  This  was  the  period  of  the  livil 
war  in  the  republic,  and  in  the  absoriiing  de- 
mands of  that  stnigirle  Christian  wonwn  had 
uo  leisure  to  undertake  new  departures  in  mis- 
sions, butat  the  same  tiim'  they  were  ae((uiring 
It  training  for  it  in  the  future.  I5y  combiinng 
us  they  did,  on  a  large  scale,  for  work  in  soldiers' 
hospitals  and  in  the  Salutary  Coinndssioii,  they 
learned  tlie  possibility  of  working  through 
orgauiziitions,  how  to  handle  them,  au<l  their 


value  above  that  of  individual  elTorts.  The 
end  of  the  war  found  many  women  developed 
in  executive  ability  and  at  the  same  time 
eniptyhanded.  stripped  of  their  de;u(  st  cares 
tuiil  plans.     Then  missions  eiune  to  the  front. 

The  Woman's  Hoard  in  Moston  was  formed 
in  ISI'iS,  not  like  her  pre(leci»oi,  the  "  I'luoli,'' 
tosland  aloiii'.  but  to  cooperate  w  ith  the  Chiu'ch 
iioard  already  in  existen<-e.  In  the  next  three 
years  four  denominational  societies  had  under- 
iakeii  their  share  in  the  woild's  conversion. 
Time  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  .separation 
of  forces  for  the  ai complishment  of  one  end. 

Instead  of  the  one  society  of  ISIM  there  are 
now  in  (ireat  Hrilain,  Canada  and  America 
more  than  sixty  such  boards  and  societies,  each 
under  its  own  management;  or  societies  which 
<Mintribute  to  fortyiiine  separate  treasuries,  be- 
sides many  others  which  resemble  them  more 
oi'  less  in  aim  and  nwtliod.  Not  less  than  l.-KiS 
Knglisli-speaking  women,  of  whom  nunc  than 
T)!!  are  physicians,  were  nniintaine<l  in  the  nns- 
sionary  lield  in  is.sil)  ilt)  by  women's  societies, 
and  more  than  a  million  anil  a  half  dollars  were 
gathered  and  disbursed  by  them.  If  in  all  these 
years  there  have  been  times  when  individual 
.societii's  Inive  lialled  or  stood  still,  there  has 
never  been  a  day  when  there  was  m)t  iirogress 
somewhere  along  the  line 

Orf/«niization  tif  7/«M»r.— All  the  maiu 
features  of  orgaidzalion  necessary  in  each  sepa- 
rate Woman's  lloard  of  Missions  nniy  be  in- 
cluded in  three,  and  in  England  two  are  often 
made  to  answer. 

First.  Th<-;(;  is  the  local  or  parish  .society, 
made  ui)  of  individuals  from  a  single  local 
church,  or,  as  often  occurs  in  America,  women 
of  two  or  more  churches  of  the  .siune  denonu- 
nation  in  oiu' largcMown  unite  to  form  one  Mis- 
sioiiaiy  Society.  This  local  society  is  usuidly 
called  an  Auxiliary.  It  hasilsowii  constitution 
tuid  ollicers,  and  is  iiHlependeiit  in  its  mainige- 
ment;  but  when  it  undertakes  to  cany  out  its 
purjiose  of  .setnling  forth  inissionariesand  funds 
to  sustain  various  forms  of  missionary  work  at 
11  ilistaiicc,  it  does  not  try  toad  alone,  but  vuider 
its  Woman's  Hoard,  of  which  it  thus  becomes 
an  "  auxiliary,"  or  helper.  An  annual  fee  is  the 
us\nil  reipiisite  for  membership. 

»S'(Y)/((/.  These  auxiliaries  are  grouped,  and 
thusconstitiite  w  hat  are  usually  called  Ibanches. 
This  relation  isst'ctional.  Ad.jaccnt  auxiliaries, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  nirt  more  than  ~0, 
sometimes,  covering  a  county,  sometimes  a 
whole  State  containing  SIMI  auxiliaries,  combine 
with  a  set  of  ollicers  elected  from  the  whole 
territory  represented  by  the  branch.  This 
stands  between  the  Hoard  and  its  auxiliaries. 
It  voices  the  wishes  of  the  Hoard  to  the  auxil- 
iaries, and  expresses  the  seiuiment  of  the  latter 
to  the  Hoard.  A  bralU'h  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility for  .some  missionary  enterprise,  and  its 
auxiliaries  share  it  ainung  themselves  propor- 
tionally. 

Tliiril.  The  Hoard  includes  all  the  branches, 
and  re(piires  its  own  ollicers.  A  legal  charter 
is  re(|Uisite  for  a  Hoard,  but  not  for  auxiliaries 
and  br.inches.  Auxiliaries  usually  hold  their 
meetings  monthly,  or  ofteiier;  branches  (jiiar- 
terly;  but  the  I'toard  meets  annimlly,  or,  at 
most,  two  or  three  times  a  year.  Husine.ss  of 
tlie  Hoard  is  transacted  throughout  the  year  by 
its  ollicers,  wlio  are  elected  by  the  delegates  of 
annual  meeting.  The  delegates  are  chosen,  not 
from  au.xiliaries,  but    from    branches.      The 
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Uimnl,  or  Sucicly  (wliiclioviT  iiiiinc  is  i;ivcn  lo 
tliu  iiK  lusivc  niLriiiii/aiiim),  liiis  siipci'visidii  over 
an    lUfii    which    viirii-s  accdrdiiiir   lo  liiiiini- 
stiiiu'cs.     ir  llif   Soiii'iy  is  iindciumiiiiMiioiml, 
lil<f  the  Kiiirlish  Socicly   for  I'ldiiioliiii 
lion  in  tlic  Knsi,  or  tlic  I'nion  .Missionai' 
ill  Aiiirrica,  il  may  havi- its  coiisliluci 
liiirl  of  ihi- counliy.     If  the  Soiidy  's 

Willi  a  Moard  of  ^onic  Church,  iN  ^viil 

depend  upon  llie  essential  orL;ae  .  Ihal 

t'liiiicii.      'The  Sociely  wiiliin  ilesiaiil 

Episcopal    Church    in    Aineiic  lea-oiis 

wliicli  are  apparelil,  is  iiulivi^ilil\  one,  all  over 
the  counliy.  'That  within  llie  .Melhodi>i  Epis- 
copal Cliunh  has  jurisiliclion  over  all  the 
Nortliein  Mild  Western  I'niled  Slates.  IJiil  the 
geoi:raphical  spaces  are  so  great  in  America 
that  In  many  cases  it  is  found  more  |)nietii"iMe 
to  have  several  co-ordinale  Hoards  in  one 
Church.  The  area  of  each  Hoard  is  neoirraiilii- 
cally  deleiinined.  The  (drifrreirational  women 
are  massed  distinctly  under  Kastern.  Middle, 
iind  Western  Hoards;  the  Hajilisi  women  under 
the  East,  the  West,  and  two  Pacitic  Coast 
Boards. 

The  advnntage  of  one  irreat  undivided  Hoard 
is  otisel  in  the  case  of  sev(!ral  co-ordinate  Boards 
by  the  followinir  results; 

((.  A  far  greater  iiumher  of  responsible,  of- 
ficial workers  are  secured. 

b.  The  work  id'  each  Hoard  does  not  become 
unmanageably  large  for  its  olllcers. 

c.  Interest'  throughout  the  constituency  is 
augniunted  by  nearness  to  head(piarlers. 

(/.  It  is  ]iossible  for  a  vastly  greater  num- 
ber of  ineiuliers  to  alfoid  the  cxjiense  and  take 
the  journey  to  attend  annual  nieeliugs  of  .several 
Boards  than  of  one  Hoard. 

While  orgaiii/.atioii  ahvav.s  begins  at  the  to]), 
with  the  15oard  the  real  germ  is  the  au.xiliary, 
and  this  is  the  i)lace  of  growth.  Enlargement 
of  an  au.\iliary  by  addition  of  members,  one  at 
a  time;  an  aiixiliiiry  formed  in  a  local  cliureli 
by  gathering  a  few  pickeil  iixlividuals  into  a 
little  monthly  meeting,— this  is  the  unobtrusive 
way  in  which  Hoards  grow.  Societies  of 
Yoiing  Ladies,  and  Children's  Bands,  are  re- 
garded as  only  phases  of  the  auxiliary.  The 
former  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  independent 
in  management  and  share  delegates  to  annual 
meeting  with  the  senior  auxiliary,  but  the 
branch  otlieers  are  responsible  for  the  work 
undertaken  both  by  young  ladies  and  children 
within  its  domain. 

The  existence  of  more  than  30,000  auxiliaric.v 
and  liands  in  America,  with  a  membership  of 
several  hundreds  of  thousands,  speaks  volumes 
for  the  patient,  persevering,  enthusiastic  ellorts 
of  the  women  of  the  church  for  foreign  mis- 
sions; but  it  after  all  represents  the  elToits  of 
only  a  fraction  of  them.  The  "Woman's  Hoard 
in  "Boston,  Mass.  (Congregational  Church), 
liaving  its  constituency  in  New  England  and 
the  >iiddle  States, — where  traditions  in  favor 
of  foreign  missions  are  exceptionally  strong, 
and  where  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
and  conditions  of  society  would  be  more 
advantagei)us  for  such  an  enterprise  than  iu 
new  Slates,— had  in  1889  oidy  1,182  auxiliaries 
out  of  1,921  churches,  and  of  11(0,000  women 
chiireh-meinbers,  about  50,000  belonged  to 
the  auxiliaries.  There  are  000  churches  in 
the  bor^lers  of  the  larj»est  Presbyterian  Society 
which  are  not  yet  reached  by  its  efforts.    Jiany 


other  societies  cover  not  more  than  one  liflh  of 
the  cliurch-niembersliip. 

Ti;i(MsE,MiM,uvi:i).— In  Great  Hrilaintliennnic 
"  Ladies' Sociely  "  or  "Ladies'  Association"  is 
conimon,  while  in  America  the  phrase  "  Woman's 
Board,"  or  "Sociely"  is  iircferrcd.  Also  many 
soijilies  in  (ireat  Hrilain  disjieiise  with  llie 
"  auxiliary,"  and  appoint  "  collectors"  of  funds 
from  the  cliurchcs;  others  do  not  use  the  term 
"  Blanch,"  biii  "  l)i-irici  Auxiliary  "  instead. 
"  j'resbytnial  .Secretaries'  and  "  As'-oeialioiis  ' 
and  a  variety  of  oiiiei  terms  take  the  place  of 
those  explained  aliove. 

In  the  Presbyiciiaii  Church  in  America 
"  Presbyterial  Society"  corresponds  to  the  term 
"  Branch,"  and  a  fourth  feature,  the  "  Syiiodi- 
cal  Society,"  is  introduced  in  places.  '  The 
Protestant  Ejiiscopal  Society  is  itself  called,  not 
Board,  but  "Auxiliiry;"  and  its  constituent 
societies,  not  auxiliaries,  Imt  branches,  diocesan 
and  parish  respectively. 

In  (ji'cat  Britiiin,  societies  often  linvc  long 
lists  of  honorary  otlieers.  Such  are  scared}' 
known  in  America,  where  names  heading  the 
ollicial  list  ai'e  thoseof  ilie  actually  responsible 
leaders,  who  conduct  public  meetings  and  con- 
trol the  affairs  of  their  societies.  T,ie  com- 
mittees of  gentlemen  which  some  .societies  in 
the  old  country  a])i)oiul  arc  also  unknown  in 
America,  the  "ofliee  of  Auditor  of  Accounts 
being  the  only  one  among  them  ordinarily 
filled  by  a  man. 

I.NCOMK.— The  total  income  of  all  these 
Woman's  Societies  for  1S89-90  was  not  less 
than  one  million  six  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  dollars.  Whence  and  how  was  it 
gathered,  and,  above  all,  does  it  repi'csent  .so 
much  gain  to  foreign  missions,  or  is  it  only 
taken  out  of  one  treasury  and  put  into  an- 
other? 

L  Some  of  it  came  from  legacies,  A  moiety 
was  the  income  of  schools,  the  gifts  of  visitors, 
the  profits  of  publications,  the  fees  of  women 
physicians.  Some  Sunday-schools  made  con- 
tributions. The  large  proportion  of  it  was  the 
offerings  of  women  and  children  of  the  organized 
societies.  It  represents  annual  fees,  or  monthly 
and  weekly  pledges;  thu  occasional  thank- 
offerings  of  praise-meetings;  the  tithing  of  in- 
co.'nes;  earnings  for  the  sake  of  giving;  the 
results  of  fairs  and  other  inventions;  the  su(x;r- 
fluities  of  some,  the  self  <lenia1s  ot  others. 

2.  Little  copper  or  silver  offerings  from  the 
auxiliary  and  band  were  gathered  by  the 
branch  treasurer,  who  .sent  the  sums  lo  the 
treasury  of  the  Woman's  Board,  which,  if  in- 
dependent, disbursed  it  for  its  missions,  or,  if 
acting  with  a  Church  Board,  handed  it  over 
outright,  thus  saving  that  Board  infinite  labor  of 
collecting,  recording,  and  acknowledging  micro- 
scopic simis  from  little  children  and  the  mites 
of  the  poor, 

3,  From  the  beginning  of  all  this  woman's 
work  it  has  been  the  pronounced  aim  to  gather 
funds  which  would  not  otherwise  be  given,  for 
the  prosecution  of  foreign  missions.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  1888,  their  Hon. 
secretary  said  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee 
in  seeing  the  advance  in  their  own  contributions 
during  the  year  was  marred  by  noticing  a 
falling  off  in  tho.se  of  the  parent  society,  and 
she  recalled  to  the  audience  the  purpose  of  the 
commiitee  not  to  make  tbcir  treasury  a  side- 
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cliiiinicl  iiilo  wliicli  to  divirl  coiiliihiitidns  from 
the  Oi'iu  rill  Vuw\. 

Tlicic  wiiulil  iiUvnys  lie  devout  women  in  the 
eliurcli  \vlio  would  suslnin  foreit'ii  ini-sioiis. 
Sonic  of  tliini  --lill  iCL'uliirlv  <(itiliiliule  lo  llie 
L'eiienii  Hoiird  nlone:  some  io  liotli  its  liensury 
mid  tliul  ol'  the  Wonuui's  Soeie;y:  Iml  the  iniiss 
of  women  would  never,  wilhoul  Ihe  inclhods 
now  in  use,  he  sultiiieiilly  inforiniil  upon  mis 
sions,  nor  ■iullieiently  in  loucli  wiiii  tiiein,  to 
mniie  m;iny  sneiitiee^;  for  tiiem.  Secrelnries  (jf 
inllu(iiii:d  MisvionMry  Hoiirds  in  America  sny 
wilhoul  liesitiilion  lh.it  a  very  i:iri;e  proporlion 
of  llie  fund.-  coliccled  Ihiouuli  tin  WoniiMi's 
S.icielies  are  a  clear  irain  to  foreiu'ii  missions, 

.Mi;i:riN(is.  -Liicler  llieauspicesof  a  sinjrleone 
of  nniny  of  these  Woman's  Socielies  Inindreds 
of  meetings  are  held  every  year.  .Meetings  for 
both  lae-iness  an<l  prayer'  arc  convened  at  the 
hcad.iuarters  of  most  Hoards,  at  staled  times, 
besides  laiewell  meetings  upon  the  occasion  of 
departure  of  missionaries,  imd  other  meetings 
specially  called;  nnd  an  annual  jnihlie  meeting 
is  universal  But  in  both  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  them  great  diversity  e.xisls. 

Breakfast  and  Tea  Meeiing>,  and  "Working 
Parties  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  clothing  for 
native  children  in  orithanages  and  schools,  for 
tllliug  t'hristniHs  lioxes  and  )ircparing  embroidery 
patterns  for  classes,— all  these  are  much  men- 
tioned in  English  reports,  but  arecomjiaratively 
infretpient  in  Auicrica.  Thc^re.a  limited  number 
of  Christmas  boxes  are  sent  to  Ihe  missions,  but 
the  general  purpose  of  meetings,  in  America,  is 
either  for  the  transaction  of  lmsines.s,  or  to 
impart  information  and  arouse  interest  in  mis- 
sions, an<l,  whichever  its  object,  it  is  always 
partly  a  devotional  service  and  sometimes 
strictly  stieh.  Many  .societies  have  a  <)y-law  re- 
.luirin'g  Ihe  opening  of  all  meetings  with  de- 
votional exercises;  and  altliough  iminy  printed 
^rei)orts  make  no  tdlusion  to  prayer-meetings,  it 
is  not  sup])osable  that  societies  often  exist  with- 
out tiiem.  When  Ihe  organization  extends  to 
p.'irishes  the  number  of  meetings  is  vastly  nuilli- 
plied.  An  "  auxilir.r}'"  is  generally  nndcrstord 
in  America  to  mean  a  company  of  lailies  who, 
among  other  things,  hold  a  meeting  for  prayer 
and  deliberate  stmly  of  missions  every  monlh, 
in  Ihe  morning,  in  "cities;  in  the  afternoon,  in 
the  eoiuilry;  and,  perhaps,  on  Sunday,  in  rural 
districts  where  people  live  widely  scattered. 

A  Branch,  or  Presbytcrial,  ir.eeting  inc;nis  a 
qunrl(rly  meeting,  often  Listing  all  day.  and 
which  moves  from  town  to  town,  by  invitation. 
This  brings  it  at  sometime  within  reach  of  every 
liidy  in  thel)ranch.  Tiioscof  ad.JMeenl  towi:s  who 
can  eonvenienlly  attend  go  by  carriage  or  train 
to  Ihe  quarterly  meeting,  and  a  heiirty  sight  it 
is.  on  a  pleasunt  day,  in  a  country  town,  to  see 
the  ladies  driving  up  from  every  direction,  all 
their  horses'  heads  pointed  toward  the  chiucb 
There  they  spend  Ihe  day.  A  little  Branch 
business.  Scripture  reading,  and  frequent  piaver 
and  soii'j-,  wide  awake  practical  papers,  inspiring 
talk:,  often  from  mis.sionary  ladies  on  furlough, 
with  a  hospitable  lunch  between  morning  ai.d 
afternoon  ses.sions. — these  are  quarterly  meet- 
ings. Perhaps  their  ]ilace  is  most  nearly  filled 
in  Great  Britiiin  by  '•deputation  meetings," 
where  some  speaker  is  sent  out  to  a  certain 
locality  by  the  secretary  and  Iiolds  an  appointed 
meeting,  generally  in  connection  with  one  man- 
nged  by  the  parent  society. 

In  the  old  eouniry,  also,  annual  meetings  are 


often,  but  not  idways,  presided  over  by  gentle- 
men, and  someliines  no"  lailics  speak  on  their 
own  platforms.  Such  a  thing  i>  unknown  in 
America.  It  is  thcic  very  e\ceplioiial  for  a 
genllcinMii  lo  preside,  allliotmh  occasionally 
one  is  iii\ited  to  spe.'ik;  and  while  in  the  early 
days  of  the  societies  they  wi  re  rigorously  ex- 
cluded from  the  audience,  gentlemen  are  now 
absent  ( hietly  Ikcmusc  there  is  not  rocnn  for 
them.  Aniyiid  inert  iiig-.  of  I  he  stronger  Boards 
now  oe(  upy  two  oi  three  days,  and  atlimlaiits 
uponlheni  are  i|uile  familiiir  w  ilh  the  sight  of  a 
largi'  church  packiil  with  wouieii. 

In  October,  ISfSli.  one  of  these  wonians  meet- 
ings was  held  in  New  York  City,  where  in  a 
inoniing  service  of  three  hours,  in  a  crowded 
church,  besides  devotj<'nal  e.\ercises,  thei'ewere 
short  addresses  from  twelve  missionary  lailies, 
all  in  active  service— among  them  three  mis- 
sionary mothers,  each  with  her  grown  mis- 
sionary daughter.  Ail  of  these  ladies  were 
111  aid  to  the  church  door. 

J-iTi;ii.srrHi;.  — Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  has 
said  that  "the  Woman's  Socielies  are  doing  ii 
Wonderful  amount  of  good  bv  scattering  mis- 
sionary literaluie  broadcast,  in  light,  condensed, 
and  cheap  forms."  His  language  well  describes 
those  little  two  lo  eight  page  leallels,  given 
away,  or  sold  for  two,  Ihice,  and  live  cents 
apiece,  and  ten  cents  pet  do/en,  which  have 
been  .sent  out  from  the  rooms  of  the  Woman's 
Societies  in  recent  years.  ^Maiiy  of  llieiii  have 
gone  through  two  editions,  and  at  least  one, 
the  popular  "Jlrs.  Pickett's  ;Missionary  Box," 
has  )>assed  through  four  editions.  One  Aiiier- 
icaii  society  has  published  a  series  of  "  Mission- 
ary Annals"  in  eight  or  ten  small  volumes. 
Olhers  have  iirinled  valuable  "Historical 
Sketches"  of  their  missions.  They  get  ii|i  mis- 
sioniiry  calendars,  tliey  furnish  a  column  of 
missionary  inlelligenee  regularly  U>v  a  number 
of  Ihe  weekly  newsiiapers.  'I'liey  all  ]iublish 
annual  rciiorts  anil  ten  years'  jiisloriis.  and 
most  societies  on  both  sidesof  the  Allanlie, issue 
some  monthly  or  i|uarterly  iiubliealion  in  w  liich 
lo  represent  their  work  eontinuously,  both  at 
homeandabroail.  Of  such  in  (ileal  Britain  'The 
(Quarterly  News  of  Woman's  Woi  k  "  a)>peiirs  to 
have  the  widest  eireulalioii  (1(1.(100).  while  in 
America  there  are  fiair  monthly  publications, 
each  with  more  thru  l.'),(H)0  subscribers.  'I'wo 
of  these  are  papers,  "The  Helping  Hand"  and 
"  The  Heathen  Woman's  Friend,"  Ihe  latter  of 
which  issues  a  (tcrinan  edition  of  !<,000  ad- 
ditional; the  other  two,  "  Life  and  Light  for 
AVoinen,"  and  "  Woman's  Work  for  Woman," 
are  magazines,  and  all  four  are  fully  .self  siipjiort- 
ing.  'I'wo  children's  pai)ers,  also,  "  Children's 
Work  for  Children"  and  "The  Dayspring," 
have  about  'JO,!)!!!)  subscribers  each,  and  are 
monthlies.  Besides  all  that  is  done  w  ilh  tlie  piint- 
iiig-lire.ss.  there  is  fieqiiently  a  Bureau  of  Ex 
change  at  society  heaihiuarlers.  and  a  regular 
business  is  made  of  sui>plying  hektograph  and 
lype-wriler  copies  of  thousands  of  mission  rc- 
lioits  and  letters  yearly,  lo  be  rend  in  society 
meetings.  In  these  and  similar  ways  a  great 
aiiioiint  of  fresh  information  from  the  fleld  is 
constantly  kept  in  circulation. 

Ciiii.DiiKNs  SiKiKTiKs. — Bcyond  occasional 
mention  of  contributions  from  "  pujiils"  of 
some  lady,  or  "  from  a  Bible-class"  or  Sunday- 
school,  the  reports  of  woman's  societies  in  the 
old  country  .seldom  have  anything  to  say  of  the 
children's  part  in  Ihe  modern  niissiouiiry  cm- 
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Slide.  15ut  ill  Aim  ricii  tlicy  n\v  ii  LTciit  factor- 
both  in  till'  I'liiti'il  Stiiti'siiMil  ill  CiiiimcIm.  'I'liry 
iiro  or^'iiiii/cil  into  nmul-,  of  wliicli  tlic.v  iiic 
(licmsclvcs  iitliccrs,  iilllioiiirli  siipi'iiiilintlcil  liy 
sonic  sl<ilfiii  IcMiIci':  .mil  ilicy  rcud  llicir  little 
ri'|iorls  «  itii  (|iiitc  ii>i  iiiiicli  i;'r,ivity.  iiccniniilutc 
tlicii'  oll'crint'''^  with  ci|util  cntliu^iiisni,  iinil,  in 
jrciicril.  niiiicli  to  llic  nui-iic,  if  with  ii  sonic- 
whiil  hroUcii  step,  lis  liiippily  iis  their  >enioiH. 
There  were  10,  Uil!  iiecrcilited  hiiiids  in  the 
I'idli'd  Slates  in  ISMS,  for  which  ii  inenihership 
of  -JOil.tlOO  would  lie  ii  low  esliniill". 

Olicof  llic  liisl  nioineiitoiis  duties  of  II  Hanil 
is  to  iiiiinc  itself,  iiiid  the  Knirlish  liiM.iruiii;c  Ims 
liccii  cxploicd  for  the  purpose.  'I'lierc  arc  the 
C'ai  Tier  Doves  and  l-oolvoul  (Jiianis,  Snow  tl.ikes 
niid  .Maytlowcis.  IJusy  Hei  s,  Sieady  Slrcains, 
Mu-lald  Seeds,  Kind's '.'iidcts,  I'p  and  Headys, 
Little  Liirhis',  Pearl  Seekers,  .\corns  'I'lic  Drum 
Corps,  Do  Wlial  You  Ian  Hand,  iind  soon,  in 
endless  variety.  As  one  has  said,  "  Each  dainty 
or  Mii;j;('stive  name  looks  out  from  tin'  record 
like  tiie  irlowiii!.'  face  of  ii  child."  A.id  no 
mean  sum  in  hard  casli  do  these  children  send 
to  the  foreiirn mission  treasury.  The  Ameri- 
can  Hoard  is  enriched  by  $15,000  ti  year  from 
them. 

And  w  hat  have  the  cliildn  n  not  doiu?  to  till 
their  mite  bo.ves.'  They  have  tithed  what  was 
uiven  them  for  Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July; 
tliey  have  hemmed  towels  by  the  mile,  and 
practised  scales  by  the  Imlf-ilay;  they  have  fore 
gone  sweets  and  even  butter;  they  have  picked 
blackberries  in  the  sun;  they  have  "  iniiidi'd  " 
baby,  and  siibmilled  to  have  their  teelh  drawn, 
nnd  "  buttoned  iiapa's  boots,  who  can't  .stoop 
over  because  he'.s  so  fat;"  they  have  biiuched 
flowers  and  .'•.hovelled  snow;  niised  vegetables 
nnd  chickens;  and,  after  earniiii^  their  money, 
some  of  them  have  divided  with  little  brother 
so  that  he  nd.irht  share  the  glory  of  giving. 
One  little  girl  kept  her  music-bo.\  "which  plays 
with  a  handle,  right  by  mj'  bank,  and  I  pliiv  a 
tune  whenever  1  put  some  money  in,  so  I  like 
to  jMit  the  pennies  in  oftener  than  before," 

Band  meetings  are  held  statedly,  and  tlie  in- 
ventiveness of  the  most  skilfid  leader  is  la.xcd 
to  arrange  programmes  which  are  at  once  in- 
structive and  entertaining.  The  children  are 
taught  numerous  hymns  and  Scripture  piissages 
and  many  learn  to  pray  in  llie  meetings.  They 
draw  maps,  recite  dialogues,  hold  African  pa- 
lavers and  Indian  jiow-wows  in  costume,  and 
give  facts  about  missions  and  missionary  lands 
m  one-minute  reports  or  live-minute  papers. 
They  (jniz  their  parents  and  teachers,  and  ran- 
sack the  library  anil  search  the  atlas  for  infor- 
mation, because  they  are  "on  the  commiiicc." 
Sometimes  exercises  take  a  diU'crent  turn,  and 
they  make  scrap-books  or  dress  dolls  for  a  mis- 
sion school,  or  pick  lint  and  roll  baudages  for  a 
hospital.  III  11  great  variety  of  ways  their  child- 
ish energies  and  .sy  in  pa' hies  are  directed  into 
missionary  channels,  and  they  are  becouiiii.g 
both  grounded  iu  principles  of  giving,  and 
through  graphic  stories  iiiiil  letters,  exhibitions 
of  curios,  and  talks  from  miss'onarii -.  they  are 
trrowing  u])  in  the  churches  of  America,  famil- 
iarized with  missions  as  their  jiarents  never 
were;  so  that,  much  as  the  little  people  now  ac- 
complish, it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what 
may  be  expected  from  them  when  they  come  to 
years  of  maturity. 

Organization  in  the  Foreif/ti  Fiettl. 
— The  departments    of    mi.s.siouary   labor    for 


which  women  ordinarily  enlist  are  Ediicationnl, 
Medical,  Kvangelistic. 

TIk  y  do  not  go  forth  to  |ireach,  and  arc  not 
ordained  i  >  that  form  of  ministry.  iilthoui.'h 
one  occasionally  liiids  herself,  likeMiss  Ade.le 
Fielde,  "  foreordained  "  to  it.  An  .\mericaii 
lady  in  Siiini  has  sooficn  lent  her  nimlilc  tongue 
to  llic  freshly  an  ived  brother  that  she  is  ipiile 
at  home  In  all  of  his  minisieiial  functions  ex 
cepi  that  of  the  mairiiiw  cereinopy.  Some 
ladies,  especially  in  Turkey,  .North  China,  ami 
Japan,  preach,  as  ibe  Master  most  freipieiitly 
preaelied,  by  the  wayside,  in  the  boat,  on  the 
mountain,  — everywhere  liiit  in  the  pulpit. 
Some  possessing  special  linguistic  endow  iiienl 
engage  in  import.ant  literary  labors.  Of  such 
more  than  one  has  been  a  "silent  jiartner"  in 
translating  the  Scriptures.  Others  liiive  been 
iiccrediled  translators. 

One  .Vmericaii  lady  has  translated  the  New 
Tesiaiiienl  into  MiisUokee  for  the  Creek  In- 
dians .Vnolher  has  assisted  upon  the  Murnicse 
liible  anil  liyiiiiibook,  and  edited  for  a  lime  a 
Cliiislian  newspaper,  "The  Burmese  Mes- 
senger,' at  Haiigooii.  .\iiollier  aided  the 
tniiislalion  of  the  liilile  into  the  Swalow  dia- 
lect; another,  a  missionary  daughter,  born  in 
Siaiii  and  having  spent  her  life  there,  has  an 
advantage  above  other  members  of  the  missiiai 
in  idiomatic  use  of  the  laiiirnages  of  the  jieiiin- 
siila,  and,  aeeepting  the  text  id'  the  Kevised 
Knglish  New  Tislanienl,  has  put  the  Gospel  of 
.Mult  hew  and  Hook  of  Acts  into  the  Laos  longne. 

A  lady  of  llie  (Jaboon  Mission,  West  Africa, 
translated  Pilgrim's  Progress  into  Henga;  an- 
other is  doing  the  same  in  a  Congo  tongue,  and 
a  considerable  number  have  edited  cliildreu's 
paiH'rs,  prepared  instructive  books,  and  trans- 
lated or  aided  translatious  of  hymns  and  text- 
books for  schools. 

I-^urc.\Tiox.  — Hut  the  great  majority  of  mis- 
sionary women  devote  themselves  lo  teaching. 
Tlie  schools  are  of  all  grades,  from  the  kinder- 
g.arlell  up  lo  the  high-school  and  college. 
Wherever  missions  are  siitliciently  developed, 
foreign  teachers  contine  their  direct  instruction 
to  institutions  of  higher  grade  while  superin- 
tending groups  of  village  schools  in  charge  of 
girls  who  have  been  trained  iu  the  grades  above. 
All  these  teachers,  as  a  rule,  acipiire  the  ver 
iiacular  and  teach  in  it;  the  niajority  contine 
themselves,  as  was  formerly  the  case  with  all,  to 
the  tongue  or  several  tongues  of  their  locality. 
But  in  the  last  years,  the  Knglish  language  lias 
made  such  strides  in  iiartsof  India, Turkey,  and 
the  i)ort  cities  of  Cliina  and  .lapan  that  it  is  used 
more  or  less  in  teaching  advanced  piiiiils.  The 
advantages  chielly  urged  for  the  use  of  Knglish 
are,  that  — 

It  opens  Ihedoorloa  rich  nnd  pure  literature. 

It  provides  textbooks  without  the  ex|)eiise 
and  labor  of  translation. 

It  harmonizes  and  e(|uali7.es  pupils  of  dilTerent 
rnc(s,  religions,  and  tongues  in  such  polyglot 
cities  as  Constantinople,  Heirut,  Singapore, 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta. 

liodr'tli'iif/  !<r/iii'ils.  —  (){  all  educational  instni- 
mentaiitics,  missionaries  have  long  looked  with 
sjiccial  favor  upon  the  Ijoarding-scliool  for 
girls.  The  intimate  oversight  which  it  permits; 
the  absolute  separation  of  tiie)ni])ils  for  a  period 
from  the  unwholesome,  if  not  vile  and  idola- 
trous, surroundings  of  tlieir  liomes;  the  contact 
whidi  it  affords  with  society  at  many  and  itr; 
most  sensitive  points— all  these  offer  rare  oppor- 
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liiiiilics  for  pcriuiiiu'iil  liii|ircss  ii|iiiii  cliuriictcr, 
unci  sciriir  (if  till' licHl  iukI  iiiii>t  lii-lini;  work  in 
iiiis>i(iii>.  Iiiis  lii'i'ii  wrciiiirlit  iliroiii,'li  iliis  climi- 
iiel. 

I)tiy-K<'li(>ols  (lisnrni  nrcjiidlcc  iiikI  opiiositioii 
111  ('lin'siiiipily,  lull  it  win  llir  lpoiuiliMLr''<li<'ol 
thiit  L'iils  Ih'coiiic  Cliiisiiiins.  An  fxpcriiiK cd 
.Mi'ilioilisi  iiiissioiiiiry  in  .liipiin  Inis  csijiiinlrd 
lliMl  wliilc  only  one  to  tlirrc  per  cent  of  iliiy- 
stiidcirs  ill  tlii'ir  iiiission  Imvi'  hcroiiic  opiii 
(  liristiiiiw,  ,.")  to  :il(  per  cnit  of  iIiom'  in  lionrd- 
iiiijsiliool  liiivc  liccii  won.  Tlic  tiiK  her  in 
sucli  d  sciiool  liiiH  n  place  of  irrcut,  liiliorioiisncss 
Mild  rc^poiisihility.  ilcr  school  room  is  m  iIiciiIK' 
for  CM  rcisij  of  nil  licr  ini:<  iiiiity  iind  for  iiii- 
limited  activity.  Slic  is  at  oiicc  inoilicr.  nurse, 
eoiiiisellor  1111(1  friiaidiMn,  as  wed  us  iiislnietor 
and  (d'leii  lifelong;  ideal  to  lier  pupils.  It  is 
hers  to  see  them  the  lii'st  tliinir  in  'lie  inorninLr 
and  stand  liy  tlieir  pillow  tlic  last  iliiiii;  al 
iiiirlit;  to  (piiel  their  s(ipersliti(Mis  fears  in 
thiinder-stonn,  eclipse,  and  eartlapiake  shock; 
to  tiimsport  the  irames  of  western  childhoo(l  to 
their  dull  scliool-yurd;  to  wrestle  for  them  in 
inaver  and,  in  the  hour  when  they  slruL^irle 
Willi  an  acciisiii!;  conseieiiee,  to  lead  tlieiii  into 
the  way  of  ju'iicc;  to  irive  tli(  in  in  snitalile  mar- 
viaL'c;  to  rreiite  in  them  the  seiisc?  of  lioine- 
niakiiii:  iind  tlie  sanelilies  of  a  Cliiistiaii 
Woman's  life.  Such  work  has  tieeii  done.  Such 
schools  hav('  bocii  pioneers  in  a  country,  and 
their  (.'radiiatcs  wcru  luarkud  women  ninong 
their  people. 

When  to  the  diaracterof  Iheirlahors  is  added 
the  length  of  service  which  many  of  thes(! 
teacliers  have  rendered,  the  girls'  boardini,'- 
sclio(d  may  well  lie  considered  a  choice  wea])on 
in  the  armory  of  the  churcli  for  the  evungelizii- 
tioii  (d'  the  world. 

Miss  AiriH'w  tauglit  lier  sclio(d  in  Oodooville, 
Ceylon,  forty-four  jcars  without  retiirniiiLr  to 
her  native  land.  A  nnmlier  of  teachers  have 
kept  their  "  silver  weddinir;"  and  there  were  in 
isjx)  si.\  ladies  in  the  'I'urkish  Km|)ire  who  had 
heeii  teachinj;  there  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  were  receiving  the  children  of  their  ear- 
lier puiiils.  Onesucli  teacher  at  Marsovan,  Asia 
Elinor,  had  six  spiritual  grandchildren  in  her 
school  thill  year.  In  missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (North)  in  Aincri(a  there  are  Ifi 
ladies  in  boarding-schools  who  have  given 
already  ten  years  or  more  to  this  work.  Six  of 
them  liave  given  us  mail)'  ii.s  fifteen  years  and 
three  over  twenty  years. 

While  the  inliiience  of  the  boarding-school 
has  drawn  a  great  number  into  obedience  to  the 
Lord  .Jesus  Christ,  and  often  worked  a  trails, 
formation  in  the  social  habits  of  a  community, 
it  has  always  atVected  liie  ])eisoiial  elevation, 
appearance,  and  inanners  (d'  the  individual. 
Kfeii  a  traveller  might  divide  the  women  of  a 
Syrian  villaire,  from  their  personal  appearance 
alone,  into  those  who  have  been  to  selicxd  and 
those  who  have  not.  Let  a  Kuropeaii  liirht 
down  u;ioii  any  village  in  the  Tiirkish  or  Chi- 
nese empires,  and  (dioose  a  place  in  which  to 
spend  the  night :  the  tidiest  house  in  that  vil- 
lage, with  the  cl(;anest  table-cloth,  the  ))ictui(^ 
on  the  wall,  the  most  inviting  lied,  is  the  lioine 
of  a  iiiissioii-s(thool  graduate. 

If  there  are  disgraceful  exceptions,  tlie  rule 
prevails;  and  in  every  held  a  teacher  who  has 
been  any  considerable  time  in  the  service  may 
lake  up  her  pilgrim  stall'  and  travel  from  home 
to  home  of  her  pupils,  and  it  is  like  going  from 


one  green  oasis  to  iinollier  in  the  desert.  Oen- 
tlemeii  of  the  missions  are  thankful  to  avail 
Ihem.selves  of  the  homelike  eomforts  of  these 
houses  when  on  touring  expeditions.  The 
tenth  Mnniial  report  (IHHUiof  the  Women's  Asso 
ciation  of  the  I'resliyieriaii  Church  in  Kngland 
observes  with  regard  to  eoiintrv  tours  made  by 
their  ladies  in  (  hina.  "  There  I's  one  lliing  that 
always  cheers  them — the  visible  dilleiciice  in 
the  homes  of  their  old  school  giils,  and  the 
Wdineii  who  have  not  been  witli  IIkiii,  lioth 
homes  and  childicn  stand  in  strong  contiasi  iu 
their  neatness  and  eleaiiliiie.ss  to  those  of  tliu 
heathen." 

Diiji  srliitols. — In  som:'  missions  there  are  day 
or  village  schools,  without  the  home  s(  hools; 
but  any  mission  which  sustains  boarding 
schools  will  soon  have  a  supporting  eolninn  (d' 
the  humbler  order  radiating  in  all  directions 
from  its  centre.  They  aie  usually  taught  by  a 
g'raduate  of  the  lioarding  school,  and  atVord  a 
good  testing  place  of  her  ability  and  worth. 
They  are  superintended  by  the  inissionnry  at 
great  cost  of  fatigue  in  going  from  one  to  an- 
other. Some  of  these  schools  are  coni|iosed  of 
tli(!  children  of  ChristiMii  parents,  others  are 
wholly  or  in  |tart  from  heathen  homes.  In  the 
foimer  case  tliey  are  taught  the  rudiments,  and 
the  brightest  and  most  promising  children  are 
taken  on  farther  in  the  boardingsehool;  in  the 
latter  case  tliey  are  often  llie  only  bit  of  irospel 
light  in  a  whoU-  village,  and  the  Scripture 
verses  committed  by  a  single  child,  or  the  pure 
Christian  hymn  wliich  slic  sings  at  home,  or 
her  peaceful  deathbed,  is  the  starting-point 
for  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  a  new- 
place.  They  .seiiii  a  weak  instriiinentality, 
with  their  "lowly  buildings,  their  iiriinitive 
furnishings,  their  young  "slip  (d'  a  girl"  for 
teacher,  and  the  crowd  of  rude  children  in 
motley  attire;  but  governnients  know  they  arc 
a  jiower,  and  according  as  they  lire  favorable  or 
not  to  the  missionary's  reliirioii,  they,  as  in  \\h: 
case  of  the  KiiiL' of  Siain.  bestow  royal  jiatron- 
age  upon  the  children's  schools;  or.  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Turkish  Km|iire,  they 
close  them  b)-  imperial  tirnian,  whenever  the^' 
dare. 

Very  often  the  day-schools  have  jusiilicd  the 
.saying  of  the  liraziliaii  mother,  who,  in  with- 
drawing her  little  daughler  of  live  veais,  ex- 
plained, "If  she  were  older  I  could  leave  her 
in  y(air  school— she  would  forget  this  Hilih; 
teaching;  but  at  her  age  she  will  never  forget," 

Kiglit  English  societies  reported  in  l^S.s,  7!K) 
dav-schools,  with  an  aggregaK;  of  more  than 
4(),"0i)0  children. 

Tuilitiit  mill  Tndii/itriiil  Kihiriition. — It  has 
been  commonly  the  case  in  unevaugeli/ed  lands 
that  parents  would  )wy  sonietliing  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  sons  long  before  tlicy  would  do 
the  same  for  their  daughters,  so  that  any  tui- 
tion received  for  the  latter  in  mission  schools 
indicates  the  stage  of  progress  reached  by  the 
whole  country.  In  Jap.an,  where  Chrisiians 
support  their  churclics  with  great  readiness, 
and  schools  are  so  popular  that  tli(!  .lapanese 
thenis(dves  establish  schools  for  girls,  more  tui- 
tion is  received  than  ill  most  countries;  still,  the 
first  entirely  self  sup])ortiug  school  in  Japan  i.s 
yet  to  be  heard  from. 

In  Asia  .Minor,  where  there  is  an  extensive  .sys- 
tem of  mission  schools  and  learning  is  |iopnlar, 
and  Protestant  communities  hav(!  lieen  trained 
to  self-.support,  there  are  15  or  more  scliools  for 
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f.'irU  of  ilic  liinliiT  ).'iiiili>,  ill  all  iif  wliiili  llicrc 
ii  II  lixcil  |iri('('  of  tiiiiidh.  Tliiisi'  in  in'iivinclitl 
liiwni.  wlicli'  people  liMiidle  lull  lillie  liuiiiey, 
soMiel  lines  nci  Ive  pilVinelil  in  I'llllll  jiliMliiec. 
A I  lliei'iilleiic  liir  ;:il  N  III  (■ollsluillllinpie  llie  ill 
eiinie  rmiii  tuilliiii  liii^  iiveniveil  ijiS.OiMI  iinnii' 
iilly  ever  since  1M7!).  In  llml  ecilleL''e  il  i>  riire 
111  irive  llie  vulile  iiC  nil  eliliie  seliiil:iisliip  In  ii 
silll.'le  pilp'l.  lull  il  is  (liviilitl  lielweeii  seveiiil. 
anil  lliv  niiniliei'  of  selniluisliips  is  liiiiileil  in 
twelve.  Sell(il;irsliip>  me  II  reiiliiient'  nil  Ul\> 
siiiii  Ncliools.  and  il  Is  llie  liiisiiiess  of  liiiiii,v  lillie 
licinie  soeii'ties  to  iiMllier  elioilLili  inoiiev  lo  pay 
the  varialile  Inn  LTelieially  small  aiiioiililH  al 
wliieli  lliey  lire  ruled. 

As  lo  iiidiisiiial  eilllcalioii  in  these  sehcMijs, 
the  widest  (liveiijenee  olilains  ainontr  .Mission- 
ary Hoards,  ami  there  is  idinosl  eipial  ahseiiee  of 
iinifo'iiiity  of  praeliee  anioiiLr  dillereiil  missions 
of  the  same  ISoard  II  may  lie  said,  as  a  rule, 
that  uirls  in  KiiLrli^h  mission  sejiools  are  laiiirht 
more  liandieraft  than  in  the  Amerieaii  missions. 
Where  iroverninenl  uianls  are  iriven,  as  to  Kntr- 
lisii  seliools  in  India  and  South  Africa,  iiidiis- 
trlal  eilucilion  is  espeiiiilly  eiiltivaled,  and  the 
inosi  eoiuplete  e.vperimeiil  ill  this  direction  isal 
Loveditle.  ill  KalVrariii.  So,  in  Americ..,  the 
tarlii'sl  mission  schools  ainomr  the  Nortii 
American  Indians  made  industrial  education  ii 
feature,  liwaiise  the  Federal  Uoverninelit  paiil 
the  costs.  Hilt  where  there  is  no  sue  h  secular 
hacker,  missionary  Hoards  have  usually  drawn 
n  clear  distinction  lieiwcen  hiimanilaiian  anil 
jfospel  work.  The  olijeel  in  the  mission  school 
(especially  where  eduealioii  is  free)  is  lo  send 
out  a  irirl  ediieated  iiliove,  1ml  not  away  from, 
her  people.  Accordiiiifly  she  is  jjeiieraily  kejit 
ill  touch  with  her  hoMC  siirroundin;;s,  liy  prac- 
lisinij  in  school  the  characlerislie  household 
duties  which  she  will  perform  all  her  life. 
Many  i;limpses  of  mission  girls  at  their  work 
are  jiiven  by  travellers'  pens. 

One  went  to  Ihi'  Haplisi  Sel.'.K)]  in  Delhi, 
where  "  ever}'  girl  is  hroiight  up  to  use  the  fan 
of  thecounliy  for  cleaninjr  every  kind  of  frrain." 
lie  saw  the  tlir(.'  lar.ge  sets  of  millstoi.es 
"  where  nine  girls  every  morning  grind  Hour 
for  the  school,"  and  when  they  go  to  Agra  to 
lake  their  normal  or  medical  e.vaminatioii  these 
girls  "stand  head  and  slioulder.s  above  those 
who  never  grind  al  the  mill."  In  a  school  at 
the  other  end  of  Delhi,  in  connection  with  the 
Society  forliie  Propairation  of  the  (iospel,  il  was 
workday,  uud  the  iiirls  were  spinning  eolloii 
at  their  wheels,  sewing,  cutting  on',  and  mak- 
ing garments  for  the  boys.  At  Sialkot,  at  the 
Uniled  I'resbyleriaii  Mission,  the  traveller  saw 
the  copper  boiler  for  washing,  the  bucket  and 
well,  and  the  washing  drying  on  the  lilies— all 
the  work  of  the  school  girls. 

A  iTieal  amount  of  needle-work  is  tauglit  in 
Kmrlish  schools  at  Lahore  and  other  eiiies  of 
India,  and  the  dressmaker  has  been  introduced 
into  some  schools  in  .laiian  since  western  <lress 
has  been  adopted,  and  knitting  elas.ses  are  fash- 
ionable. 

At  IheBridgnian  Memorial  Home,  Shanghai, 
the  embroidery  class  were  taking  the  tine 
straight  stitches  which  would  give  them  a 
means  of  support  if  need  be.  "Another  class 
was  making  shoes  for  the  school,  substantial 
and  comfortable." 

Through  Asia  Minor  the  girls  all  clean  and 
dry  wheat  for  hiilgoor.  In  South  Africa,  the 
Zulu  girls,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  open- 
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air  life,  wimlil  pine  In  the  school  room  were  It 
not  for  the  trees  to  be  planted  and  the  ganleli 
digging. 

.\  Spanish  paslor  of  Madrid  visited  llie 
Aliieiiejin  school  at  San  Seliasliau,  and  wiole 
of  II.  "  ^special  cate  is  given  lo  edin  ale  the 
scholars  ill  the  life  of  a  well  (ugani/ed  home. 
They  are  taiighl  to  do  for  theiiisi  Ives  to  dav 
wlinl  to  morrow  they  will  have  to  do  in  Ihefr 
own  homes.  Thai  is  lo  .say,  they  are  taught  lo 
be  gold  lioiisekec|  ers — not  mere  sefioritas  of 
the  drau  Iiili  ro<ini  " 

Nor  should  Hisliop  Crowther's  story  la; 
oiiiiited,  for  it  shows  how  industrial  education 
iiidiK  ed  till'  payment  of  tuition. 

At  Iloniiy,  in  the  Niger  .Mission,  il  was  airreed 
by  the  chiefs  that  t'.i  a  year  should  be  paid  for 
each  boy  and  girl  who  allended  the  school. 
When  the  lime  came  the  chiefs  olijecled  lo  pa}' 
for  the  gills,  as  they  ciaild  not  afterwards  earn 
nioiieylike  boys.  The  bishop  himself  Iheii  agreed 
to  pay  for  the  girls,  who  were  trained  lo  ri'iid, 
sew,  knit,  and  make  bread.  A  certain  <lay  came 
when  the  chiefs  were  eiiterlaincd,  and  Miss 
Susan  .liimbo.  daughter  of  Oko  .liimbo,  made 
the  bread  whii  h  her  father  praised  without 
knowing  who  had  minh^  it.  When  informed,  he 
was  greatly  pleased,  and  from  thai  time  native 
scruiiles  as  to  the  utility  of  investing  money  on 
the  education  of  girls  disappeared  in  that  mis- 
sion. 

.Mkdkai.  Wouk. — This  agency  of  mission 
work  is  newer  than  the  school,  ijiut  its  impor- 
taiH'c  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  its  elU- 
cieiicy  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  woman  physician  is  called  for  on  the 
same  grounds  as  the  man:  To  remove  barriei's 
for  the  gospel;  to  be  a  safeguard  for  the  life  of 
the  mission;  lo  bear  a  kind  of  testimony  which 
the  followers  of  Christ  neilher  have  the  right 
to  withhold  nor  the  missions  can  atl'ord  to  do 
without.  Not  only  so,  but  in  coiinliies  like 
India  and  (  hina,  there  is  an  addilional  demaial 
for  her  service.  All  those;  siiirerings  in  illness 
which  are  universal  from  ignorance  of  medi- 
cine, barbarous  malpractice  of  native  doctors, 
and  slavery  lo  supei-stitious  fears,  dire  as  they 
are  among  people  of  all  ages  and  stations,  bear 
upon  the  women  with  tenfold  weight.  What- 
ever alleviation  the  foreign  doctor  may  lie  per- 
mitted to  bring  to  the  eiilighleiied  Ilinilii  Habu, 
il  is  not  foi-  his  high-caste  wife  when  she  is  ill, 
cerlainly  not  in  the  hour  of  maleriiiiy,  when 
every  .sentiment  of  humanity  would  insure  to 
her  eoiisideralion  and  pity.  The  customs  of 
ages  are  not  lo  be  brushed  aside.  All  the  laws 
of  social  etiipielte  which  luevent  millions  of 
Eastern  women  from  ever  hearing  the  gospel 
from  the  ordained  missionary  apply  with  eipial 
rigor  lo  his  brother  physician.  "We  wiaild 
rather  die,"  they  .say,  "  than  go  to  his  hospital, 
or  be  seen  by  him."  An  incident  of  the  well- 
known  Dr.  N'alenline's  experience  in  India  has 
been  often  told:  "  A  curtain  was  hung  between 
him  and  his  patient.  Inside  this  (Mirtain  the 
lady  sat  with  a  slave-girl  at  her  side,  and  out- 
side the  curtain  sat  the  doctor  with  a  slave-girl 
by  his  side.  Any  rpiestion  the  doctor  wished 
to  ask  had  to  be  put  lo  the  slave-girl  outside, 
Avho  repeated  it  to  the  slave-girl  inside,  who  in 
her  turn  repeated  it  to  her  mistress:  and  the 
answer  came  back  in  the  same  way."  * 


•  Jledieal  Work  of  tlie  \V.  F,  M. 8.  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
(Mrs.  J.  T.  Urncejj,  p.  27. 
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'I'lic  Minliciil  wdiimii  i;cMs  iiiidir  lliu  lianncr 
(if  ilic  niissidiiH  to  llioc  siilTcicrs  tn  nhvi'  coimt- 
lisM  lives,  lo  l(.licvi'  tllllolil  mill  llllliccc's-iiiiy 
|iiiliis,  iiiiil  Id  pdiiil  llie  (Ij'iiii;  Id  llii;  lidinc  lii'- 
ydiid. 

Till'  imu'llcf  111  Aincricii  Iihn  been  to  wnil  out 
only  fully  qLiiliricd  Wdiiicu  iiliyslciaiis,  wlili, 
dccMsidimlly,  II  liiiiiinl  luirM- Up  iis-isl.  Such  ii 
|iiiii-  lire  III  till'  .Miiraiin'l  \VilliMlii>dii  llds|iilul, 
MiM!i).'liiii:  audilii'i'  piiir  iil  the  Wdiuuu's  |iiivil- 
idii  di'  iIk^  Au  'I'liii:  ll(i~|iiinl.  I'tkini;:  luul  iiii- 
ollu'i'  Iwd  ill  111!'  t'ily  III  .MiiiliiiM,  Sdulli  liidiii. 
ISiil,  drdiuiuHv,  llii'  iiuiuliiM'  dl'  |ili\  ^i('ilUl:•l  ;il 
till'  dis|ii»iil  dl  ndiii'il-<  liiis  iidt  liirii  Millli'inil  Id 
\viirniiil  this  iiii'llidil.  iiiid  llu'  ddrlur  liiis  ofu  ii 
lii'i'ii  uusu|i|)dili'd  rvrii  liy II  inisdii  hIiIl'  lo  I'oiii- 
|iduiid  her  iliui;s, 

III  (iri'iil  lirlliiiu  II  sdiiirwliiil  ililVni'iil  cdiirsc 
litis  hi'iii  pursui'd.  While  soiiic  ilidiouirhly 
<|uiilillril  Wdiiii'U  hiivc  <{diir  dul  !<>  Ilirir  nils 
.sinus,  dllii'is  wild  hiivi'  liikrii  only  n  |iiii'liid 
<dursi'  iu  iiK'dii  iiir  liiivc  ofliii  hirii  rdiiuuis- 
nidiii'd.  It  is  cduuiiiiii  iiiudiii;  111!  sdiiclirs  which 
scud  out  phyHiciiiiis  in  iiid  suiliililc  ciiiididiites 
to  dliluiu  till  ir  iu<  dii'iil  cduMilidU. 

Hcsidi's  her  lidusc-visiliiif;,  llic  iihysicimi 
gi'iiciiilly  has  a  dispensary,  iiiiii,  dllcii.  wluii  is 
still  lUdi'i^  satisl'iictMy,  a  hospiiid,  liirjri-r  or 
siuiillcr,  where  she  can  secure  the  tieiitiiicut 
necessary  for  her  imtieiils'  recovery.  'I'licie  is 
always  (''liiisliaii  Ictichiiig  in  the  wniuan's  ward 
and  provlsidii  for  instructing  the  patients  wliiU' 
waiting  their  liiiii  iu  the  dispensary.  A  saniple 
l>icturu  is  this  from 'I'lihii/,  IVrsia:  The  iiccouut 
of  one  of  our  Saviour's  ndiacles  of  licaling  istirst 
read  iu  the  midst  of  the  wailing  cdiiipiiny  of 
Wduieii,  and  prayer  olVered  for  a  lilessing  on 
the  day's  ell'drls,  after  which  the  ddclor  proceeds 
to  her  inner  room  and  the  assisting  luissioimry 
stayswith  the  outsiders  to  further  open  to  them 
the'  Sciii)ture.s,  while  thu  cliulc  goes  ou  all  tho 
nu)rning. 

Soiuelimcs  tickets  nrc  distri))uted  from  tlie 
dispeusiiry  each  with  a  passage  of  Seripluic  on 
till'  liack,  and  a  lady  iu  Moiadaliad  mentions 
another  device.  "  Ueligion  is  taught,"  she 
says,  "at  cverv  oiiportuidty.  I  have  printed 
upon  small  wlii'te  envelopes,  iu  Hindi  ami  Urdu, 
te.\ts  or  seiileiices  of  Scri|>tuie.  and  every  dose 
of  niedicine  carried  out  of  the  dispensary  is  eii- 
closcd  ill  one  of  these  envelopes,  and  lliese  nics- 
.«ages  have  found  their  way  into  thousands  of 
licatheu  families,"  Many,  both  hospital  iissistiiiits 
and  i)atients,  have  lieeii  converted  under  these 
varied  iiitlueuccs,  and  have  carried  the  new 
<locliine  hack  to  their  homes  and  neighbors. 

'I'lie  lirst  |)liysiciau  is  yet  to  be  heard  from 
wild  lacked  iiatienls.  From  the  time  she  lirst 
niipears  upon  the  scene,  when  she  is  obliged  to 
liiiie  away  to  learn  the  liiugir  a',  till  long  strain 
fdiupels  her  to  take  refuge  in  a  furlimgh.  the 
doctor  is  always  in  deiuaiid;  and  the  proverbial 
ingratitude  oftlie  heathen  has  had  nuae  strik- 
ing refutation  in  licr  experience  than  in  tliat  of 
any  other  wliotried  toilo  them  good.  The  poor 
have  offered  her  their  best;  the  rich  have  made 
substantial  additions  to  the  dispensary  funds; 
and  rank  has  stepped  down  from  its  place  todo 
her  honor.  The  poetry  of  the  Orient  has  been 
drawn  upon  to  find  iihrase.s  worthy  to  inscribe 
upon  a  tablet  and  when  it  was  prepared,  people 
of  all  eonditious  in  life  carried  it  with  proces- 
sions and  fireworks,  music  and  banners  and 
arches,  to  erect  it  above  their  benefactor's  door. 

Enjjlish  and  Scotch  medical  women    have 


made  their  lUMik  iu  l.uikuou,  I'cslmvMii.  Am- 
rilsiir,  lli'iiaies,  .Miidnis.  lliiidiiiabad,  in  India; 
in  llaiikow,  (  hiiia:  at  lletlileheiii,  and  other 
places.  Their  repdrts  fur  issll-lio  nieiilldii  iilld- 
gellier  twenty  six  siicli  wdrUeis.  One  nt  the 
most  lecciil  Very  inlercsiiui;  iiicdii  id  iiii>sidiis 
opened  is  that  of  the  Cliui'ch  of  Kuglaiid 
/eliiiiia  Scieiely  in   Kashmir. 

The  udiumi's  missidiiaiy  sdcielics  in  Ameriia 
have  ."ill*  physiciiiiis  iu  the  service. disiiibuicd  in 
eight  ililliieul  CdUUtlies.  Of  these,  eleven  le- 
pii'seiil  the  I'lesliyleriiin  Chun  h  i  Ndithl.  One 
IS  III  Alliihab.iil.  w  beie.  with  but  two  brief  fur- 
liiughs  ill  her  native  Iniid,  she  has  labured  iiu- 
remitlingly  fur  eiuhteen  years.  The  same 
Chuich  liiis  sent  the  liisi  wduiaii  physieiiin, 
iilsd  a  sccdiid,  to  I'cisia,  and  the  tirsi  alsn  to 
Kdieii,  ill  the  capacity  of  physician  td  her 
majesty,  the  i|Ui'en. 

'i'lie  sdcieties  df  the  Congiegatidiiiil  churches 
have  seven  physici  Jis  in  the  service,  two  of 
them  at  pei  uliaVly  isiiliiled  diilpdsts— the  one  at 
Kalgiin  on  the  biiider  nf  Mongolia,  the  dtlur 
at  I'diiape  iu  .Mieroiicsia.  'I'hc  Haplisl  sdcicties 
fuiiiisli  live  pliysicians  and  the  L'nidU  has  four; 
the  Disciples  and  the  lulled  I'rcsbvtciian.  two 
each;  tlie  MelliodisI  Kpiscupal  (S'luilli),  Free 
Haplisl,  I'ldlestaiil  Fpiseiipal.  Frii  nils,  and 
Lulheriiu,  each  have  one.  ISiil  nf  all  societies 
the  .Methddisl  Fpiscopal  (North)  has  the  glory 
of  taking  the  lead  in  this  departiueut  of  mis- 
sioniiry  work.  'I'hcy  sciii  the  lirst  regularly 
giailuatcd  medical  woniaii  to  the  continent  of 
Asia;  they  have  sent  iu  all  'M  women,  and  now* 
have  14  in  the  Held. 

Meaily  all  of  lliese  50  women  physicians  cou- 
ilucl  one  or  more  disiiensaries.  and  17  of  them 
have  charge  of  either  an  eiilirehdspilal.  or,  what, 
is  nearly  equivalent,  a  wouiiin's  ward,  or  annex. 
They  arc  located  iu  the  following  cities; 
Hareilly,  Allahabad,  Madura,  and  Sialkot  iu 
India;  Cautou,  Fodchow  i2),  I'eking,  Tientsin. 
Wei  llieii,  Wuchang,  Anioy,  and  Slmngliai  in 
China;  Kyolo,  .liipaii;  Seoul,  Korea;  and 
Oidduiiidi  and  Tehenui.  Persia.  I'leshyleriau 
women  iu  Canada  have  alsn  niie  in  lUdgiess  at 
Iniidre,  India.  Several  of  these  hospilals  have 
been  mainly  endow  id  by  a  single  lady,  as  I  lie 
Isabella  Fisher  Hospital,  Ticuisin,  by  a  llalli- 
nidi'e  lady  (^Ti.OOO);  the  woman's  inivilion  iu 
IVkiui:.  iiy  au  Albany  lady  (ifili.OOU);  tho 
Wdiimn's  w'ard  at  Teheran,  by  a  l)elrdil  lady 
($2,(IO(t);  the  line  hdspilal  df  the  I'liidU  So- 
ciety at  Shanghai,  where  laud,  building,  fur- 
nishing, wiie-iieiis,  instruments,  and  salary  of 
a  physician  and  nurse  for  seven  years,  were  all 
l)rov"iiled,  at  an  expense  of  $35,000,  by  .Mrs. 
Margaret  Williamsdii  df  New  York  (deceased), 
for  whom  the  hospital  is  named.  A  maternity 
ward  is  about  to  be  added,  at  a  cost  of  -f  17,000, 
b)-  two  .sisters  of  I'rincetdn,  N.  J.,  as  well  as 
another  ward  through  a  legacy  from  Dr.  Wells 
Williams. 

Some  of  these  hospitals  have  been  largely 
aided  by  the  population  surrounding  them,  and 
iu  others  the  annual  running  expenses  are  large- 
ly defrayed  (in  one  casein  India,  one  half)  by 
the  voluntary  tliank-ollerings  of  the  in-patients. 
The  tirst  of  all,  that  at  Hareilly,  was  built, 
together  with  a  dispensary  and  doctor's  house, 
upon  an  estate  given  to  tlie  Methodist  Mission 
for  ihc purpose  by  the  Nuwab  of  Kanipore,  ami 
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vahiL'd  at  !J15,(100,  the  Society  moutiiig  the  ad- 
dilionai  cost  of  sflO.OOO. 

A  lady  of  the  L'liiled  I'resliylciian  Mission  in 
India  lias  named  some  reasons  for  bnildinj;  mis- 
sion liospiials.  One  is  Ilie  economic  reason. 
Slie  says  a  missionary  can  do  twice  ilie  amount 
of  worlv  willi  a  liospilal  lliat  slie  could  other- 
wise. She  mentions  a  jiliysieian  whose  "daily 
attendaMce  at  lier  lio>|iilal  was  fiom  tifty  to 
seventy  patients.  If  she  had  to  visit  this  num- 
her  at  tlieir  homes  it  would  recpnre  two  days' 
hard  wnrU;  hut  in  her  hospilal  she  treats  lliem, 
lioth  pliysically  and  spiriliially,  durini;  the 
nioriiiim'  hours,  and  in  llie  afleinoon  she  irocs 
out  into  the  zenanas  and  iloes  the  same  work." 

'■  Aniilher  advanta^re  of  llic  mission  hospilal 
is  as  a  licld  for  trainimr  t'hrislian  nurses.  The 
government  hospilal  is  not  such  a  lield,  and  caste 
prejudice  is  never  eradic.ited  Ihere.  The  su- 
preme advanlajie  is.  to  li.ivi-  ;i  place  "  wliere  the 
Great  I'liysieiau  is  honored  and  Ilie  grand  worli 
of  healiiii;-  body  and  soul  go  hand  in  hand." 

Tlie  same  compelent  ol)  server  urges  that,  when 
possible,  two  pliysieians  should  be  asxiciated  to 
relieve  one  auotlier,  and  that  opportutnty  be 
.secured  to  the  physician  for  evangelistic  work. 
Upon  ihis  point  she  says:  "  When,  for  want  of 
help,  a  mcdic.il  missionary's  limc  is  occupied  in 
compounding  medicines,  washing  bottles,  or  in 
the  wards  dressing  simple  wounds,  or  in  the 
kitclieii  looking  afier  the  meals  of  the  patients, 
and  a  liundred  oilier  tlnngs, — all  of  wliicli  a, 
good  nurse  and  a  well-trained  compounder 
could  do, — slie  has  not  much  time,  if  any,  to 
speak  to  her  patients  about  the  one  thing  need- 
ful." 

Brief  extracts  from  the  cerlitied  reports  of 
some  of  these  liospiials  indieale  what  the  labors 
of  the  ])liysician  are,  although  no  figures  can 
include  all  her  cases,  or  indeed  accurately  meas- 
ure her  work. 

Shanghai,  China.  Margaret  Williamson 
llosiiiial;  Dr.  Elizabeth  Keifsnyder and  assist- 
ant. 

"  More  than  00,000  patients  were  treated  from 
188(5-1888,  and  more  than  80,(100  prescriptions 
tilled;  100  cases  every  day  (luring  tlie  month 
of  May.  188T." 

Madura  City.  India.  Mission  Dispensjiry; 
Dr.  Pauline  Hoot  and  assisiant.  During  the 
vear  1888: 

'Fotal,  new  and  old  cases 20,551 

New  <ases 12, T09 

Iii-l)atieiils ,518 

Surgical  cases 4,8:12 

Kuropeans  and  Eurasiuus 233 

Native  Christians  3,181 

M<ihammei1ans 1,492 

Under  0  years  of  age 2,500 

Villages  "from  which  patients  have  come.         210 

Canton.  China.  .Mission  Hospital;   Dr.  Mary 
West    Niles  and   assistant.     During   the   year 
1889: 
Out-patients,  4,280  /  ,  ,,,  ,  p-o 

In-patieuLs,       :i93  )   '"''*' ^''^'^ 

Surgical  operations 083 

Professional  house  visits 275 

Besiiles  their  jiraciice.  some  ]>h}sicians  in  ad- 
dilioii  to  their  other  duties,  by  no  means  light, 
have  been  able  to  Iraiii  a  few  sliideiils  in  medi- 
cine. Several  such  from  a  cl.iss  at  Hareilly  have 
done  valuable  work  in  India.  TheOovernmenI 
Medical  School,  founded  at  Agra  in  1884  under 
Dr,  Valentine's  direclion,  has  classes  for  women, 
which  girls  from  Engli.sh,  .Scotch,  and  Americau 


nii.ssion  .s<hools  have  already  entered.  In  Kyoto, 
ilajtan,  a  training-school  for  nurses,  in  charge 
of  two  American  ladies,  liad  a  class  of  14  lu 
1888. 

Ev.\N(iKi.Tsrir  DKr.vnrMKNT. — This  includes 
the  personal  hanil-lohand  work  for  souls  which 
may  come  to  any  missionary:  liouse  visitation; 
Sunday -school  teaching;  mothers'  meelings; 
church  prayer-niccliiigs;  wayside  meelings  with 
healhen  women,  g.'ilhcred  by  accident  or  i>ur- 
jiosely  sought  at  llic  threshingtloor.  the  well, 
the  iiiihi;  temperance  work;  sui>eriiiteudence 
of  Hible-women;  anil  zenana  visitation. 

Some  societies  are  formed  for  one  special  de- 
parlnieiit  of  ell'orl.  In  Great  Hrilain  the  name 
(•onimouly  indic'ites  the  jtarlicular  aim,  and  live 
l.irgc  societies  indicate  by  their  names  that  they 
are  established  ehielly  for  evangelistic  labor. 

In  -Vincrica,  it  is  more  customary  to  go  out 
under  a  missionarj-  charter  simply,  but  lend  a 
hand  in  whatever  de|)artments  of  work  provi- 
dcMtitilly  oiien. 

The  evangelistic  department  often  requires 
touring  over  a  large  area,  and  as  it  is  done, 
.])articularly  in  .lapaii.  North  China,  Persia,  and 
Eastern  'I'urkey,  it  involves  much  hardship  of 
travel  from  long  hours  in  the  .saddle  or  in  jolt- 
ing carts  or  by  jinrikisha,  from  fording  rivers, 
nights  spent  in  rude  X7(«/(.s  or  country  inns,  in- 
ferior foo<i,  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  insects, 
and  other  c.vposuies.  Such  work  is  fatiguing, 
and  demands  health  and  endurance.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  full  (d'  incident,  anil  those  who 
have  the  tact  and  power  for  the  spiritual  work 
and  vigor  for  the  hardships,  are  among  the 
happiest  missionaries. 

English  societies  have,  in  some  cases,  estab- 
lished itinerating  village  missions  aromuia  city 
slalion,  and  make  the  circuil  of  them  with  their 
travelling  tents,  magic  lantern,  and  other  eqiiiii- 
nieiit.  In  all  sociejies  cfinsiderable  work  that 
is  never  reiiorted  is  done  by  the  wives  of  mis- 
sion.'uies,  who  accoin|)any  their  husbands  more 
or  lessin  itincnitions,  and  gather  the  women  for 
instruction  at  the  same  time  the  men  are  at  the 
preaching  service. 

Ladies  of  the  American  missions  in  Jajian 
are  often  called  to  places  where  there  are 
enough  Christian  men  to  form  a  church,  but 
no  women  are  instructed,  because  il  is  impro]ier 
for  them  to  assemble  in  public  promiscuous 
meetings.  The  missionary  accordingly  takes  a 
Christian  .Tapanese  woman  for  her  companion 
.•md  goes  forth.  She  is  absent  from  ten  days  to 
three  weeks  at  a  time;  her  fsirthcst  iioinl' per- 
haps several  hundred  miles  away,  taking  in 
many  places  between.  She  Iiesiiatcs  not  to 
slop  and  teach  in  a  town  of  Ihoiisands  of  ISudilh- 
isis,  where  there  may  be  not  more  than  one 
Christian  family. 

A  Melhodist  lady,  making  a  tri|)  in  1888 
through  the  Tokyo  district,  in  alioul  three 
weeks,  "  visited  nine  places,  held  ninelcen 
ineetings  for  women,  attended  thirty-live  ser- 
vices, and  found  much  cause  for  gratitude  and 
encouiiigeinent  in  many  places."  .Vnothcrof  the 
American  Moaril  ladies  in  Okiiyama  is  accus- 
tomed (o  take  no  table  coiiiforls  wjib  her  on 
these  counliy  trips,  e.\ccpt  coll'ee,  sugar,  and 
salt,  and  to  average  not  more  than  six  hours 
nit'lilly  sleep  during  her  absence.  She  travels 
all  day  and  arrives  at  evening,  and,  the  ines- 
.sage  having  gone  in  advance,  tlu'  meeting  with 
the  women  is  aiipointed  for  nine  o'clock  the 
same  uijjhl;  it  lasts  till  11.30.     If  she  stays  a 
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day  in  a  p'mcf,  callei's  conic  before  breakfast, 
and,  unless  she  iiiicrniiits  tlicni  witli  a  service, 
tliey  coiiiinuf  1(1  conic  till  nciir  niiilnijrhl ;  aiul 
uo  mailer  how  liilc  she  rclircs,  if  she  is  to 
(lei)arl  the  lollowinLT  ilay,  horsemen  arouse  her 
al  early  dawn.  In  towns  where  there  is  neither 
church  nor  school,  a  comnnni  i)lacc  of  meeting 
is  the  upper  story  of  a  na/i'i  storehouse.  One 
of  her  bythe  way  episodes  is  given  iu  ibis  mis- 
sionary's own  language: 

"  We  went  on  by  a  crossroad  luid  through 
occasional  showers  to  the  house  of  iui  otlicial, 
the  mother,  wife,  and  daiighU'r  being  Chris- 
tians, but  long  isolated  from  Christian  society, 
ilia  lonely  place.  The  house  was  full  of  silk- 
worms, but  the  women  were  delighted  to  se(! 
us.  We  were  seven  Christians  altogether,  aiul 
after  a  little  visit  we  read  .loliii  IGth,  sang 
'There  is  ii  fountain,'  and  iirayed  together. 
This  visit  introduced  the  evangelist  to  tlie  lead- 
ing I'amil}'  in  a  large  town>l,ip." 

1iiiu.j:\v()Mi;n. — As  soon  as  a  missionary  or 
naiiv<' |)ast(M- has  gathered  a  little  church  in  u 
new  pl;u'C,  he  wants  a  nible-woman  to  go  about 
and  inipiirt  elementary  instruction  to  tlu^ 
women.  Or,  ii  missionary  lady  trying  to  bring 
the  gospel  to  bear  upon  the  homes  of  a  great 
city  wants  her  IJible-women  to  take  her  in- 
struction and  multiply  it  manyfold.  "  Our 
elforts,"  wrote  a  missioiiiiry  in  Travaneore, 
"  would  amount  to  comparatively  litth'  in  such 
a  climate  hail  we  not  a  l)and  of  native  Christian 
women  to  go  forth  under  our  direction  to  lidior 
from  day  today."  "1  ammoreiuid  more  coii- 
vini cd  that  we  must  reiical  ourselves  in  our 
Christian  women  that  our  work  inaj'  live  on 
when  we  are  gone,"  wrote  another. 

These  IJible-wonien  have  generally  pas.se<l 
through  the  mission  schools  and  becomes  wives 
of  teachers  or  eatecliists;  or,  they  are  widows; 
or,  occasionally,  blindiu'ss  or  oilier  personal 
distigurement  has  perniitled  a  girl  to  step  aside 
from  the  Oriental  woiuiin's  lot  of  early  marriage 
iind  obtain  a  belter  educalion  than  others,  and 
make  herself  a  very  oriMimenl  of  grace  to  the 
mission  that  she  serves.  It  is  especially  dilli- 
ciilt  to  thid  women  suiiable  for  this  work,  and 
those  not  drawn  In  it  rrom  worldly  motives,  out 
of  tlieyn\>i/  generation  of  Christians  15ut  many 
have  proved  themselves  true  in  life  and  death. 

'l"ra''  ing-sehools  for  women  evangelists  arc 
coiidii  ic(i  by  Aiueriean  lailies  in  Japan,  at 
Kobe,  Yokohama.  'I'okyo.  and  Nagasaki.  All 
Bible-wonieii  make  regular  reports  to  some 
inissionary,  and  are  under  her  guidance 

It  was  estimated  that  the  liible-women  con- 
nected with  one  mission  in  the  ISomliay  dis- 
trict reached  an  aggregiite  of  S.-i.OIKI  persons, 
bv  reading  the  Scri|)tuies  or  discour.se  upon 
them,  in  the  year  ISS.S. 

Of  American  societies,  the  Methodist  has  the 
largest  number  of  liiblewomeii  -lilW.  The 
Church  of  Kngland  Zenana  Society  eniiiloysl;ii). 
A  lady  wrote  from  ^'okohama;  "  At  a  .lapiuiese 
prayer  ineeling  in  Mrs.  I'ieison's  room  about 
thirty  Hilile-wouien  oll'ercd  prayer  and  ex- 
pounded the  Iiiblc.  It  is  a  ple.-isurc  Id  see  the 
young  trirls  so  neat  and  graceful,  learning  tlu^ 
way  of  life;  but  it  is  a  jny  to  know  that  these 
poor,  sad-looking  women  arc  having  opened  to 
ihiiii  idl  the  consolalions  of  the  g()s|)el." 

/knan  A  WiiUK,— Stricllyzenana  work  is  lim- 
ited to  jiaits  of  Italia.  And  what  is  a  /enaiia? 
That  part  of  a  native  gentleman's  house  where 


following  descii])tioii  of  such  a  place  is  pub- 
lished bv  the  Church  of  Kngland  Zenana  Soci- 
ety; " 'riiese  aiiartmeuts  are  generally  situated 
in  the  most  secluded  and  iniiceessibfe  part  of 
the  building,  approached  b^' narrow  stairs,  dark 
and  dull,  with  scarcely  any  wiutlows  and  Ihe-e 
grated  and  so  small  and  high  up  in  the  wall 
that  it  is  impossible  for  those  inside  to  look  out 
or  for  aiij'  oiitsiiU'r  to  look  in.  The  room 
within  is  as  bare  and  comfortless  as  possible, 
enlirely  withiait  fiiiniture,  e.\cept,  ])erliaps.  a 
mat  and  a  churihii.  or  native  bedstead,  in  one 
corner.  In  this  dreary  prison  the  poor  Hindu 
girl  of  the  upper  classes  is  shut  up  as  soon  as 
she  is  eight  years  old;  for  by  Hindu  law  she 
ought,  if  iiossible,  to  lie  married  at  that  age, 
and  certainly  before  she  is  ten. 

"So  rigidly  is  this  seclusion  of  women  of 
the  upjicr  classes  maintained,  that  when  a 
Hindu  lady  travels  or  goes  to  visit  her  relatives, 
as  she  is  somelinies  allowed  to  do,  she  is  carried 
from  one  house  to  another  in  a  palanquin, 
w  liicli  is  closely  shut  up  and  entirely  <()vered 
with  a  cloth  covering,  .so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  her  even  then  to  obtain  a  gliinjise  of  the 
outer  world." 

A  contrast  is  furnished  by  the  same  pen  in  a 
dcscriiilion  of  ti  Calcutta  zeiiiina,  whose  occu- 
pant was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  gentleman, 
liolding  an  ap|iointiiient  under  government, 
and  who  had  been  taught  in  an  English  mis- 
sion school;  "The  lady's  boudoir,  or  study, 
was  a  small  but  i)leasant  room,  well  lighted, 
and  containing  a  sofa,  table,  and  book-shelves 
tilled  with  Knglish  books,  against  the  wall. 
There  was  also  v.  piece  of  wool  embroidery, 
which  hiul  been  worked  bj'  the  lady  herself, 
framed  and  glazed,  hanging  on  the  wall,  which 
she  pointed  out  to  us  with  much  satisfaction. 
The  lady,  who  had  a  gentle,  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, received  us  with  evident  pleasure,  iiud 
none  of  the  iinnit((ise  fioiile  which  is  character- 
islie  of  IJengali  uneducated  woiiicn.  As  she 
was  learning  English,  she  read  a  little  very 
fairly.  She  also  showed  us  her  coiiy-book.  iu 
which  her  husliand  was  in  the  habit  of  setting 
her  a  copy,  before  leaving  for  his  oltice  in  the 
morning.  Very  remarkably,  that  morning, 
wiihout  knowing  of  our  visit,  the  copy  he  had 
written  for  his  wife  was  the  le.xt:  'What  .shall 
it  pidlit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world 
!ind  lose  his  own  soul'.''  and  wc  were  delighted 
to  he.ar  that  he  had  told  our  friend  that  he  was 
only  waiting  till  his  wife  was  sullieiently  iu- 
strueted  ill  the  Christian  religion  to  eome  out 
from  Hinduism  with  her  and  be  baiili/ed — ai 
this,  We  are  thankful  lo  add.  he  afterward  did. 
(From  ■'  Inside  the  Zenana.  ") 

Tile  method  of  /emuia  visilalion  is  partly  in- 
dicated by  this  (piolMlidii  from  an  Enirlishniis- 
sioiiaiy's  letter;  "  The  plan  of  our  work  is  this; 
A  cerlain  number  of  houses  in  a  lixed  locality 
is  appointed  for  each  teacher,  who  is  expected 
lo  have  about  thirty  live  women  on  her  list.  A 
daily  register  is  kept,  showing  the  names  and 
number  liarniiii;.  and  the  lessons  taught.  These 
registers  are  carefully  examined  al  the  end  of 
every  niontli  when  a  general  review  of  the 
work  is  taken.  .\ll  woinen  well  able  to  read 
the  Bible  are  specially  visited  and  conversed 
with."  What  /eiiaiia  visiting  really  is,  .Miss 
Kainy  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  told 
in  graphic  laiiL'uaire:  "The  drive  through  the 
dusty   streets   in    the   heat   of   the  day,  ending 


the  women    live   separate   and   .secluded.     The      often  in  a  walk  through  lanes  too  narrow  fo 
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Carriiige  and  full  of  evil  odors;  the  clinil)  up 
sti'L']),  ii;iiro\v  sijiiiN;  \hv  liuic  s|>ciit  in  close,  un- 
tidy ro.iius.  tninn'  to  lc:i('h  Ilii()iii;h  tlic  nlcdiuin 
of  :i  fiiiri^ii  l,ui.uii;ii:f,  iiiui  iiuiid  I'lidlcss  inlur- 
ruptidMs;  ilic  c.Nulu'niiicc  of  iiisi'i'i  life,  which 
tin;  nalivcs  of  India  sccui  lo  rcirard  with  non- 
chalancc,  l)Ul  wldch  is  a  real  liial  to  a  whili^ 
Woman,  -all  these  are  lint  the  oiilwaid  dillicnl- 
ties.  And  there  are  others  ot  a  spiritual  kind  — 
the  unlielief  lie^otlen  of  anji'uish  and  cruel 
liondaire,  the  frivolity  and  liekleness  of  some, 
the  rooted  prejudiees  ol'  others;  ihe  national 
want  of  straightlorwardness,  and  readiness  to 
airree  with  you  merely  fioin  politeness;  the 
necessity  of  dealinir  with  olijeelions,  scruples, 
douhts,  and  perplexities,  with  no  aid  from  min- 
ister or  elder.  These  coMsiiiule  a  forndilalile 
list;  .and  when  we  renieuiber  thai  our  airenis 
are  srenerally  youiitc  and  companitively  inex- 
perienced, that  tliey  are  far  from  many  of  the 
helpful  inllueiuesof  home  and  that  theciim.ale  is 
exhaustinir  and  Iryinir,  how  earnestly  w c  should 
l>ray  that  God's  strens;lh  may  he  perfected  in 
theii'  weakness."  (From  "  Our  Juhilee,"  by  C. 
Hainy  [A  tract],  p.  27.) 

Opposition  to  zenana  tcacliin!,''  siill  proceeds 
from  the  ipiarter  wheiu'e  it  iniichi  be  expected. 
A  native  irentlein.au  passinu;  the  door  of  a  house 
and  heariiu;  some  women  siuirinjr,  sidd;  "  As  we 
see  .and  hear  such  thiuiisin  these  day.s,  the  wiu'ld 
must  he  coming  to  an  end.  A  tpieen  is  now 
riding   the   whole   of   this   country,     therefore 

women   are   much    cared    for. riicre  is  tw) 

rain  in  the  country,  because  women  have  be- 
gun to  learn,"  complained  another.  Hut  in- 
struction of  women  goes  on.  and  is  destined  to 
hone.vcomb  the  fanaticism  of  India. 

Tlic  tirst  eniraucc  to  what  is  popularly  called 
a  " /.cuana"  was  gained  in  1S.")1  to  the  royal 
liousehohl  of  the  thirty  wives  of  thelvingof 
f>iain.  The  lirst  true  /.enana  entered  whs  in 
Calcutta  in  1S.").5,  and  it  was  aecomplished,  as 
was  also  thec.'ise  in  Siam,  at  Ihe  point  of  a  lady's 
embroidery  needle,  in  l.ssl  it  was  asccrlained 
that  between  O.tUtO  and  10. (»()')  zenana  i)upils 
■were  under  inslruclion  throughout  India,  and 
there  have  been  gains  every  year  since. 

In  1S8!)  a  single  society,  the  "  Union"  of 
America,  had  l.tMK)  pupils  in  Calcutta  and  'AiO 
zenanas  in  Allahabad.  The  Church  of  Kngland 
Zenana  Society  averaged  1  TO  |)Upils  in  Aniritsar 
and  visited  in  all  India  ;i,llH  /.rnanas.  The 
Ladies'  Comniiltee  of  the  London  Missionary 
S)cielv  had  ','.','II9  pupils,  and  the  Zenana  Bible 
and  .M'eilical  Mission  l.i»!tj,--all  in  1SS8,  Num- 
bers of  zenana  pupilsare  constantly  lluctmiling. 
and  ligures  are  therefore  lursatisl'aetory  except 
in  the  mass.  The  duliiess  and  monotony  of 
teaching  in  zenanas  is  enlivened  very  nundi  by 
the  MniJiiii  or  Chrisiiiui  hymn  .set  to  a  native 
air— a  style  of  music  which  wins  access  to  the 
people  universally.  Sev<'ral  zenana  [lapers  are 
)>ublished  by  dilferiiit  missions.  'I'he  London 
^lission  Committee  ]>rints  one  in  Tan\il.  'I'he 
American  .Methodist  women  have  established 
an  illustrated  Christi.ui  paper  by  nnans  of  an 
endowment  ftuid  of  if'J'i.lHH),  and  it  is  now 
printed  iu  four  of  the  dialects  of  India. 
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Such  efforts  and  etfecis  as  are  outlined  in  the 
foregoing  statements  could  n<'ver  have  been 
realized  by  a  host  of  Independent  ]iickets. 
Organization  was  needfitl,  and  that  after  a  new 
pattern;  for  there  hai'  been  woman's  nnssiou- 
ary  societies  befor,;  tlifs  modern   nnivement. 


Of  them  it  mav  be  said  in  general,  certainly  of 
those  in  .\merica,  they  were  circinnscribed"and 
local  in  char.iclc!.  .Most  of  them  h.ad  declined, 
if  they  hinl  not  altogether  died  lail,  liel'ore  ItSlil. 
owing  to  the  absciu'c  of  those  very  motives 
which  give  power  to  our  present  organizations. 
1.  The  early  societies  lacked  centralization 
ami  pKivision  tor  perpetuating  themselves. 

'J.  They  lacked  the  stinuilus  of  responsibility. 
They  pledged  no  amounts,  assumed  neither 
missionaries  nor  schools. 

;>.  There  was  no  expectation  of  large  service 
from  them  on  the  pari  of  Churches  and  Church 
J{oards. 

4.  Kspecially,  theio  was  no  such  access  for 
them  among  the  nations,  as  in  these  lati  r  years 
has  called  upon  Christian  devotion  with  an  ever- 
increasing  volnnu'  of  appeal. 

Oiifthic  of  it'iniHii's   Foreiyii    Mis- 
sionni'if      Soi-irtii's'     Opri'dtions      iit 
Aiiivrifd  jH-i'rioiis  to  lS(i I: 
1800     "  Boston  Female  Society  for  Missionary 
Purposes."      ^UajXist    ami    Congrega- 
tional ) 
"Boston  Female  Societj' for  Promoting 
the  Diffusion  of  Christiau  Knowledge. 
(CongresiiUional.) 
1808    "  Female  \Mite  Society,"  Beverly,  Mass. 
(Baptist.) 

1811  "Salem  Female  Cent  Society,"  Massa- 

chusetts.    (Bapii.st.) 
About  this  time,  1808-1812,  "  Cent  a  Week" 
societies  were  common  among  women  of  differ- 
ent denominations  in  Eastern  .Mas.sachusetts. 

1812  The  "  Female  Foreign  Missioniu'y  Soci- 

ety" of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  contributed 
to  the  American  Board  $177.00. 

1813  First    legacv   to    the    American    Board. 

$:115.,S;{  olit  of  an  estate  of  $.-)00.  left 
by  Sallv  Thomas,  of  Cornish,  N.  H.,  a 
donieslic,  whose  wages  had  never  ex- 
ceeded tifty  cents  a  week. 

1814  April  11th,  a  woman's  missionary  society 

was  orniinized  in  the  Fayette  Street 
Baptist  Chiuch  in  New  York  City. 

1815  Legacy    front    Mrs     Norris    of    Salem, 

Mass.,  was  realizeit  to  the  American 
Board— $;!0, 000,  the  largest  received  up 
to  that  time  or  for  numy  years  there- 
after. 

1816  "Female  Charitable    Society"  of    Tall- 

ina<lge,  Ohio,  contributed  !i!20  to  the 
American  Board— the  lirst  received  by 
the  Board  from  west  of  the  Alleghe- 
nies,  save  one  dollar  from  a  pastor's 
pocket 

1818  Woman's  .Missionary  Society  fonned  in 
Derry,  Pa.     (Presbyterian  ) 

1810  Julv  ."ith,  a  soci'ty  "was  formed  in  (he 
Weslevan  Seminary.  Forsyth  Street, 
New  York  City.  "  It  issued  its  last 
anmial  report  in  IHttl.  During  forty 
years  it  had  comributed  to  the  mission- 
arv  treasury  of  the  .Metlnxlist  Epi.scopal 
Church  the  sum  of  !|;20.(Kt(). 

1821  There  were  2.10  sociciii.s  in  existence 
(formed  from  1H12-1H20).  idl  contrilmt- 
iiig  to  the  American  Board;  niimy  of 
them  were  composed  exclusively  of 
wonu'u. 

1823  A  .society  "  For  the  Support  of  Heathen 
Youth"  was  orgatdzed  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa  ,  and  existed  until  1874.  (Presby- 
leri'tir) 

1835    A  society  "  For  the  Evangelization  of  tlic 
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"World "  Wfts  orgiiiiize(1  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Cluireli,  Newnrli,  X.  J. 
During  the  lirst  ten  years  il  contrilxiled 
!i!3,:M4.T6  to  tlie  Alii'ericiiii  Hoard.  Tlie 
Society  still  lives  (liaviiij;  joined  the 
new  moveiiient),  and  eelebrated  ils 
Jtil)ilee  in  18M,  one  of  it-  original 
members  and  H)  dcseendanis  of  mem- 
bers partieipalinj;'  en  llial  oeeasioii. 

1838  A  society  was  formed  in  the  First  (Ini'.cli, 

Alli'glieny,  Pa  (.liiiled  i'resliyleriaii), 
mill  has  celebrated  its  .hibjlco.  'I  he 
original  secretary  still  holds  the  posi- 
tion. 

1839  More  than   080  "  Ladies'  Associations," 

having  nearly  iJ.OOO  local  agents  of 
their  o\^n  meridiersiiip,  were  collecting 
funds  for  the  American  Hoard.  One 
of  these  Associations  met  in  Ikookline, 
Mass.,  at  the  house  ()f  Mr.  Hopes,  aiul 
made  regidar  contributions  for  Japan, 
nlthougli  that  empire  was  then  sealed 
against  toreigners.  The  amount  which 
they  forwarded  expressly  for  Japan  was 
$(iO(),  which  with  the  accruing  interest 
became  $4,10-1. 2:5  before  the  American 
Board  opened  its  Mission  to  Japan,  of 
whidi  the  tirst  expenses  were  paid  from 
the  Brookline  fund. 

1847  "The    Free     Baptist     Femi.le    :Mission 

Society  "  was  formed  in  Sullen,  Ver- 
mont. It  Milinued  in  operation  for 
over  twenty  years,  imd  was  never 
formidly  dissolved. 

1848  The  "  Ladies'  China  .Missionary  Society  " 

(Methodist)  of  Baltimore,  'Md.,  was 
formed.  It  was  a  thriving  Society  in 
18T1,  wlien  it  merged  it.self  as  a  Branch 
of  the  wider  orgainzation  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 
The  separate  aeeomils  of  the  various  societies 

nre  arranged  in  the  order  in  which   they  iire 

given  in  Appcndi.x  C. 

Bodt'ds  working  Ittdcpentlentlif. 

Umtki)  St.\ti-:s. 

Thr  Wonniii's  Union  Missionnrff 
Sovicfif  of  Anu-firo,  for  Heathen 
JjUnd's.  itrifonixetl  in  ISiit.  Head- 
quarters, 41  Bible  Ilotise,  Astor  Place,  New 
York  I'ity.  "The  lirst  mei'tiiig  called  to  consider 
organizing  a  society  was  gathered  in  a  jirivate 
parlor  in"  New  Yclrk,  Jaimary  Olh,  1801,  and 
addressed  by  a  returned  iinssionary  from 
Burma.  At  a  subse(iuent  meeting,  January 
loth,  the  organization  was  elTecled,  with  Mrs. 
Doremus  as  presid<'nt. 

The  basis  of  the  Society  was  imdenondnalional, 
and  I.idies  from  six  divisions  of  the  church  were 
of  ils  lirst  membership.  Il  proposed  to  send 
out  oidy  single  ladies,  and  the  converts  to  be 
gathered  woidd  nalurally  unite  with  such 
Churches  a.s  nearness  and  fellowship  made 
practicable.  So,  from  the  tirsl.  the  Society  un- 
dertook to  be  a  helper  of  mimy  Clnu'ches,  rather 
than  to  establish  a  moiuimeni  in  its  own  name. 

The  original  plan  was  to  secure  a  hundred 
collectors,  who  woidd  each  be  responsibli'  for 
twenty  dollars  for  live  conseetitive  yeinx.  In  a 
Iwelvi'inonlh  from  the  lime  of  orgainzation  the 
100  collectors  were  pledged, and  the  subscriptions 
receiveil  amouiite<l  to  more  than  sji'i.OOO.  The 
Society  immediately  l«'gan  lo  issue  a  publication, 
which  at  tirst  was  called  "  Missionury  Crumbs," 


but  with  the  eighth  is.sue  was  changed  lo 
"  .Missionary  Link," — the  name  il  has  carried 
ever  .since.  It  is  a  monlbly;  price  50  ceiils 
per  year.  One  of  the  original  auxiliaries  of 
the  ■■  I'liion"  had  formed  as  an  iiulependeiit 
society  ill  Hostoii  in  WW.  Other  auxiliaries 
have  s;)nn:g  u|t  until  tliev  now  number  2(i.  and 
ITS  HaiuN,  which  are  touiid  in  liftei'ii  diirerent 
Stales  and  in  New  Hruiisw  ick.  A  iiiii(|Ue  fea- 
ture of  this  Society  is  its  "  Invalids'  Auxiliary," 
to  which  !H  meiiibeis  were  added  in  18SS,  liiid 
whose  contributions  for  that  y<'ar  were  fUlO. 
Up  lo  lH8ti  the  total  receipts  of  the  Society  were 
about  a  million  dollars.  Tl.ev  stood  for  i8!IO  at 
^00,020.W  The  Society  h)st'its  honored'leader 
in  -Mrs.  Doremus' death,"  but  will  never  cease  tr.> 
be  identilied  with  her  meniory  and  name. 

The  lirst  niissioiiaiy  was  sent  out  in  Novem- 
ber, 1801,  -Aliss  -Maisioii,  to  Burma.  In  July, 
]80;i,  Miss  Brillan  (Kpiscopalian)  went  lo  ze- 
nana work  in  Calcutta.  At  llieeiid  wf  four  years 
the  Society  had  2  missionaries,  7  Bible-women, 
and  anollier  .serving  in  hospitals  in  Cal- 
cutta. 

In  1890  their  force  had  bec(une  OiJ  mi.ssion- 
aries.  of  whom  4  are  physicians.  All  thesL» 
ladii'swcre  located  in  Calcutta,  Allahabad,  and 
Cawnpiir,  India;  Shanghai,  China;  and  Yo- 
kohama, Japan. 

//*(/('!(.— Zenana  work  has  been  the  strongest 
feature  of  this  Society's  labors  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  Calcutta  it  is  known  as  "The  Ameri- 
can Doremus  Zenana  Mission."  There  are  Ihu 
supeiintendeni  (always  one  of  the  missionary 
ladies);  10  missionaries;  TiTt  native  teachers; 
zenana  jMipils,  1,000;  schools,  .")();  suburban 
schools,  ill  Uajpore.  \'i:  and  Kiitally,  'i.  In 
Calcutta  is  also  the  orphanage,  with  superin- 
tendent, zenana  teacher,  Bible-class  teacher, 
and  112  |>upil.s. 

The  mission  lins  no  school-houses  in  Calcutta, 
but  ils  ,")()  schools  are  taught  in  rooms  which  arc 
rented  in  thehousesof  Habiis.  There  are  L.IOO 
children  in  these  .schools,  who  learn  faster  than 
their  mothers,  whose  solitary  lessons  are  re- 
ceived behind  the  purdah,  as  these  childrcu's 
will  be  as  soon  as  they  are  marrieil. 

(ileal  jiains  is  taken  let  provide  Christian 
literature  for  circulation  in  the  zenanas. 

"  Kverv  month  there  are  500  copies  of  tlio 
'  Child's  Friend  '  iriven  awav.  of  the  '  Chrislio 
Bandab  '  :!(1(),  an<I  of  the  '  .Maliila  Haiidab  '  210; 
part  of  the  last  are  subscribed  tor.  Besides 
these,  tliroiit;hi)iil  the  year,  between  0.000  and 
7.000  Bengali  tracts,  and  some  li.OOO  Fiiglish 
tracts  have  been  distiibiiled;  many  are  given  to 
the  Hid  Ills  at  the  stations,  on  the  route  lo  Kaj- 
liore,  and  1;.  ■('  been  received  so  ])leasanlly  as 
lo  render  it  an  agreeable  work." 

The  eliildreii  of  the  orphaniige.  all  girls, 
divide  their  time  beiween  study,  woik.  and 
play.  'I'heir  ages  range  from  two  years  to 
eigliteeli.  The  youiigi'sl  have  no  scliool.  Those 
above  then'  are  taught  and  trained  t  ir  teaching 
in  lluir  veiniicular. — either  Bengali  or  Iliiidu- 
slaiii. — w  lib  a  little  Knglish  besides  'I'lie  older 
girls  consliliite  a  iiigher  department,  and  their 
Work  is  done  wholly  in  Knglish,  with  one  lan- 
gnagt'of  the  count ry  also.  The  most  advance.i 
of  all  are  put  into  a  iiormal  training-class  ami 
study  for  the  entranee examinations  of  the  I'ni- 
vei  sily  of  Calcutta.  Si'veral  of  these  upper-class 
girls  are  suit  able  candidates  for  a  medical  course, 
and  Ihesiiperintendeiit  hopes  to  see  them  trained 
physicians.    All  these  girls  receiving  such  ad- 
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viiiu'i'd  instructions  arc  tliuroiigiilv  trained  in 
til.'  IJihli'. 

Allaliiibiul.  —  SuiH'rintcnilcMl,  /.t'liiiim  niis- 
sioimi'v,  10  inissiimiuics,  (i  n.'ilivc  assistants, 
l,;i!»»  pupils,  1,000  iu  47  .scliools,  ;!08  pupils  in 
SaO  /enanas. 

Cawnpur.— A  supcrintiMiilcnt,  zenana  mis- 
sionary, l;{  niissionaiies,  5  native  assistants,  il(i8 
pupils,  (i'^;!  in  ;i7  seliools,  :!45  pupils  in  184 
zenanas.  Among  the  schools  is  one  for  high- 
caste  llimlus  taught  by  a  Pundita.  It  con- 
tained ;{8  girls,  in  1S89  who  were  learning 
Bible  verses,  catechism,  and  Scripture  lessons. 
There  are  also  jMohainmedau  schools  in  the 
city. 

CViiVw.— Shanghai.  Medical  missionary,  med- 
ical fi.s.sistant,  missionary  teacher,  5  Chinese 
teachers,  5  hospital  heli)ers. 

The  Margaret  Williamson  Hospital  (see  be- 
low) is  a  tine  stone  building,  which  prohably 
lias  not  its  superior  on  nii.ssion  groiiml. 
Patients  come  15  miles  by  boat  or  wheelbarrow 
to  the  dispensary,  or  walk  there  from  o  to  10 
miles  on  their  bound  feet.  It  is  open  every  day 
except  Sundays.  Every  new  patient  is  regis- 
tered, and  all  who  are  able  jiay  28  cash  or  ik 
Mexican  cents;  sutlieient  medicine  is  given  for 
live  or  more  days.  The  dix'tor  sees  1(50  in  ii 
day,  175,  once  even  190;  and  her  a.ssisliuit,  the 
nurse,  stands  and  puts  up  250  prescriptions  iu 
one  day. 

All  "patients  in  the  hospital  are  expected,  if 
possible,  to  pay  for  their  rice  80  cash  labout 
eight  cents)  a  day.  JIany  caimot  alford  even 
this.  Private  patients  can  be  received  at  fl.OO 
(Mexican)  per  day.  Work  begins  at  8  a.m. 
with  prayer,  and  a  Bible-class  meets  on  Friday 
evening. 

Interest ing  conversions  have  taken  place  at 
the  hospital,  a  recent  case  being  a  nun  who  has 
been  connecte<l  with  a  temple  since  hei-  eighth 
year.  She  was  baiiiized,  and  much  is  hoped 
for  from  the  good  that  she  may  do  in  her  own 
village.  A  Chinese  woman,  who  is  an  hospital 
assistant,  was  also  baptized  in  1888. 

The  Bridgnian  Memorial  Home  contains  forty 
or  more  girls  from  five  to  sixteen  years  oht. 
Ten  were  received  into  the  church  in  February, 
1888,  and  in  the  smnnier  of  i88U  twelve  more 
were  preparing  for  baptism. 

Public  examinations  of  the  school  open  with 
l>ra3'er  and  a  hymn.  The  singing  is  well  spoken 
«if.  'I'he  girls  are  not  taught  Knglish;  all  are 
from  pour  homes,  and  are  trained  in  sewing, 
mending,  danung.  and  knitting.  They  are 
also  laughl  to  wash  and  iron,  and  take  turns  iu 
the  kitchen  to  learn  cooking. 

There  are  .several  day-schools  in  the  city, 
i.iindicring  7(t  or  more  scholars,  who  join  the 
girls  from  the  llonu.'  in  Sunday-school,  and  with 
wonu'ii  also,  bring  the  attendance  up  to  150- 
180.  The  children  are  well  drilled  in  both  be- 
havior and  the  Scriptures,  :ind  one  of  the  old- 
est missionaries  in  China  said  of  it:  "  In  all  my 
forty  years  of  service  I  have  seen  nothing  so 
good  in  tin'  way  of  a  Sabbath-school." 

JiijMiit.  Yokohama.— The  stall' includes  the 
supeiintendeni,  missionary  teacher  and  evan- 
gelist, .superintendent  of  Children's  Home.  2  mis- 
sionary teachers,  physieiiui,  0  Jaiianese  leaeliers, 
0  .lapanese  medical  assistants,  21  Bible  women, 
140  scholars,  200  in  Siniday-school 

Seven  girls,  all  Christians,  were  graduated 
from  the  school  in  the  English  course  in  June, 
1888.     The  music  of  this  school  is  celebrated 


lunong  all  those  of  Japan.  On  public  occasions 
the  girls  render  s\U'h  choruses  as  "The  Heav- 
ens are  '["elling"  from  the  "Creation,"  and 
Alozart's  "  Hallelujah  Chorus."  In  all,  thirty- 
live  girls  had  passed  the  English  department 
uj)  to  1880,  some  of  whom  are  teaching  in  mis- 
sion schools,  and  others  are  married  to  cvan- 
{;flists  and  jiastors. 

.Morning  worship  at  the  school  is  divided  into 
twoservieee— thai  lor  servants  and  Bible-women 
conducted  iu  Japanese,  and  for  the  students  in 
English. 

'1  here  is  a  corps  of  21  Bible-women,  three  of 
them  self-supporting.  None  of  them  un(ierstand 
a  word  of  English.  They  are  all  under  .Mrs, 
Pierson's  constant  instruction,  ami,  nith  her, 
hold  20  weekly  meetings.  During  vacations, 
besides  Iheir  lity  work,  Iwo  by  two,  they  go 
out  on  co\mtry  Irips  in  dilTcrent  directions, 
some  of  them  accompanying  Iheir  U'ader  her 
self,  and  .going  a  distance  of  200  miles  or  more 
from  Yokohama.  In  188!)  Ihc  women  went  to 
31  places;  815  persons  gave  known  evidence  of 
conversion  through  their  in.sirumentality. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  L'nion 
of  Friends  was  consummated  in  1800.  The 
"  l'nion"  was  formed  from  ten  indeiiendent 
.societies  corresponding  to  as  many  yearly  tncct- 
ings.  The  tirsi  .Society  was  organized  in  1881, 
the  last  in  1887.  Their  contributions  for  1888- 
80  amounted  to  !f  10, 701!. 58.  Then  came  into  the 
Union  between  200  and  ^00  auxiliaries  with  a 
inemla'rship  of  over  4,000,  b\it  this  does  not  in 
elude  half  the  women  of  any  vearly  meeting, 
ludcss  it  be  that  of  Canada.  'I'wo  important 
standards  were  set  up  by  the  lunuiinious  vote  of 
the  first  Union  conference  in  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that: 

"We  reconunend  our  public  nurtings  bo 
carefully  guarded  from  the  intnxluction  oi'  any- 
thing that  would  tend  to  foster  a  love  for  the 
dramatic;  and  that 

"  We  will  unitedly  .seek  to  promote  system- 
atic giving,  and  u.se  our  intlueucc  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  methods  of  raising  money 
for  inir  work  upon  which  we  cannot  invoke  the 
Divine  blessing." 

Tlie  formaiiou  of  Mission  Bands  was  a 
feature  of  1889. 

The  '  Friends'  Missionary  Advocute, "  for- 
merly a  private  enterprise,  became  the  projv 
crtyof  the  Union  in  1890.  It  is  published 
at  Center  Valley,  Indiana.  A  monthly  paper. 
Price,  .50  cents. 

The  Union  is  represented  abroad  by  two  men 
and  tell  women,  who  are  distributed  in  missions 
among  the  Kickai)oo  Indians;  in  Jamaica:  in 
.Matamoras,  Mexico;  the  Uamallah  .Mission. 
Palestine;  at  Tokyo,  .fapan;  and  Manking. 
China.  The  last  is  but  just  begun.  Eaiul  is 
bought,  and  buildings  will  go  forward  as  rap- 
idly as  ])racticiiblc  for  an  orphanage  and  Irinn- 
ing-school  tor  Chinese  Bible- women,  to  be  under 
the  care  of  two  ladies  who  have  alrcad}' gone 
out  for  the  pin-pose. 

The  societies  co-operate  at  several  points  with 
Engli.sh  Friends.  From  <aic  of  these,  Hrii- 
mana,  Blount  Lebanon,  after  liflec  n  years  of 
miiliial  work,  the  Union  withdraws  to  concen- 
trate itself  U|H>ii  Hamall.ih,  ten  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem.  Hen-  a  large  school-building  has 
been  i>ut  uyi  at  a  cost  of  |i7,000,  a  lioiise  rented 
for  worship,  a  medical  mission  opened,  and  a 
girls'  training-home  is  projetned.  Day  schools 
are  also  cstablislied.     Three  ladies  joined  this 
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iiiissidii  ill  llif  auluiiiii  of  ISi^O,  of  whom  (iiie  is 
u  |ili\>-iciiiii. 

Ill" Tokyo  lliiTi'  is  11  irirls'  siliool  wiili  n  three 
y ems' course  of  study;  fouidf  the  imiiils  were 
rccciilly  "  siiviiii;ly  coiivcrlid." 

Ill  >hit!iiuoi;i>  a  lioiue  for  frills  has  iilioiit  25 
ill  tiiiiiiiii;,'.  and  liussiy  Iiistiiutu  enrolled  150 
iMexiiim  girls  in  If^H!), 

Canada. 

('(iiunliaii  Wotmni's  JUmvd  nf  /•>>»•- 
ril/n  Mis.iioii.s.  ( >r,i,Miii/,i'd  ISTl. — This  was 
the  tirst  Sociely  of  llie  kind  in  ('iiniuhi,  and 
iHideiioniinalional;  liiit  as,  one  aflcr  another, 
dcniiiuinalioiiiil  socielics  liavc  been  cslahlislicd, 
it.s  coiisiinieiicy  has  firadiially  willidiinvii  iiiilil 
the  inolher  society  is  now  diictlv  rcprcMiiUiJ  liy 
tlie  Ainerican  and  Si.  Andrews  (I'rcsliylcniin) 
mid  Kniiiiiimicl  (t'onirrctrationall  Churches  in 
Montreal.     The  receipts  for  lt<S8  were  !i;!t:)S.43 

The  Society  has  jiiven  at  least  one  of  her  ovi  n 
datiirlitcis  to  missions  in  recent  years,  and  csui- 
Iriliulcs  towards  her  saliirv  at  Siiiynia  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Amerit'iin  l5oard.  '  Coiitrihutions 
have  recently  heeii  made  to  Piestiylcriaii  missii  iis 
ill  India,  the  Teliurii  ilJaptisti  to  Labrador,  and 
the  China  Inliiiul  missions.  Two  noble  scluHiIs 
for  girls— one  ut  AV(>odstock,  India,  the  other  at 
Constaniinoiile — have  both  received  frift*  from 
this  Society,  which  has  always  lieen  known  for 
its  intelliiieiit   and  ealliolie  interest  in  missions. 

tJuKAT    BlilTAIN    AND   Il(EI-AXU. 

T/h'  Soricfjf  /Of  I'roniofhif/  I^cmiile 
I^iliirafioti  in  tin-  I'Jast,— This  Soi  iety  was 
founded  in  1834,  and  is  sustained  joiiitlv  bv 
Ciiureh-wcmen  and  Nonconformi.sts.  All  of- 
ficers, except  the  treasurer,  are  ladi(,'s.  The 
■innual  income  is  about  ^IW.OtK).  "  The  Female 
jVIissioiiary  Intelligencer,"  10  pp  ,  is  published 
monthly,  at  48  Paternoster  How,  London,  K.  C. 

The  number  of  missionaries,  40;  missionary 
correspondents,  43;  schools  in  connection  or 
correspondence  with  the  Society,  275;  scholars, 
17,024;  zenanas  visited,  382;  iiu|>ils  in  zenanas 
(returns  imperfect),  2,354. 

Seven  missionaries  of  this  Society  receiveil 
dismiss.'il  at  a  farewell  meeting  in  the  autumn  of 
188)),  of  whom  .si  me  were  returning  to  their 
fle'ils  and  some  were  going  out  at  their  own 
charges.  The  Sociely  is  representid  in  the  Le- 
vant, I'c'siu,  India,  Singapore,  Cliimi,  .lapan, 
and  Kgypt.  The  forms  of  woik  in  which  its 
missionaries  chielly  engage  are:  Orphanages, 
schools,  Bible  and  sewing  classes,  iiiolhers' 
iiiceliiigs,  and  ziii.ina  visiting.  Considerable 
medical  work  is  also  ( iirricd  on,  although  not, 
usually,  by  gradualed  iihysicians. 

/'(//( .v///((.  — Several  iiisiiiutions  arc  located  at 
l>laces  associali'd  with  our  Lord's  earthly  life. 
At  Bethlehem  is  a  line  school  for  giiN.  a  class 
for  the  blind,  and  a  dispensary.  At  Na/areth 
is  an  orpliaiiagc  of  "80  lively,  healthy  girN." 
Sewing  class  record  for  1S88  showed:  "  .'i,ilfi7 
articles  mended,  1,157  marked,  550  altered;  182 
pinafores  made,  also  400  under  garments,  130 
(lres>;es;  108  collars  were  crocheled;  cajis  and 
pockets,  with  apixais  for  the  liiumr  girN." 

There  are  schools  in  the  (iaiilce  Village  Mis- 
sion about  Nazareth,  one  of  whii  h,  at  Slicfamer, 
was  opened  in  ISSJ), 

At  Slicinlaii  ill  the  Lebanon  is  a  traiiiing- 
.school,  of  which  an  American  missionary  s.iid  : 
"  No  training-school  in  Syria,  excciil  thai  of  the 
Anicrican  Mission  in  Siihin,  has  inriicd  out  more 
pupils  who  have  aetuully  engaged  in  the  work 


of  gospel  instruction  in  elemeutarj-  uiul  high 
schools." 

/'(7',«/((.— Singlejadies  have  ouly  recently  beeu 
scuttoJulfa. 

Imliit.—M  Agra  the  zenana  workers  have  a 
"home,"  and  (in  18811)  250  pujiils.  nioslly  Hin- 
dus. Thirty  villages  are  open  to  evangelistic 
teaching  from  this  centre,  and  there  are  eleven 
girls'  schools  in  the  district,  for  both  Hindu  and 
Alohanimcdan  children. 

At  Delhi  arc  .schools  and  zenana  visitation, 
and  near  the  city  is  a  Cliristian  girls'  boarding- 
school  of  40  pupils,  in  which  the  teaching  in- 
cludes arilhmelic,  I'lilu,  Hindi,  and  I'trsian. 
New  work  was  begiiii  in  Kaizabad  in  188)1. 

At  Mooltan  is  a  small  y<"/y/('// hospital.  The 
special  feature  at  Lodiana  is  village  work,  and 
the  missionaries  here  are  vcised  in  lent  lite,  sit- 
'i':g  on  c/i(iiji(iin,  and  drinking  sweiteneil  milk 
with  .straws  lloating  on  the  surface.  They  are 
able  to  write,  "  AVe  are  often  well  received  and 
listened  to." 

At  Siivj^apore  the  Society's  work  is  in  its  early 
stages.  It  is  eontiiied  to  the  Chinese  population, 
and  depends  largely  upon  native  district  visitors, 

C/iiiiii. — This  was  the  lirst  of  all  Women's 
Societies  to  enter  Foochow,  and  the  first  mis- 
sionarv  .sent  here  is  still  superintending  the 
boardfng  school  of  50  girls  from  10  to  lit  years  of 
age.  "  They  are  taught  to  read  and  write  their 
own  language,  to  do  every  kind  of  household 
work,  to  make  and  mend  their  own  clothes; 
also  ariihmetic,  geography,  astronomy,  and  sing- 
ing. But  the  Bible  is  their  chief  and  constant 
study."  Two  small  day-schools  for  heathen 
children  arc  at  Foochow,  and  the  missionaries 
regularly  visit  and  teach  patients  in  the  woman's 
hospital. 

Jdimn . — At  Osaka  there  is  some  school-work, 
a  small  training-class  for  Bible-women,  and 
especially  evangelistic  work.  Country  trips  tire 
made,  occupying  several  weeks  together;  the 
missionary  and  her  Bible-woman  eonstaiitly  ad- 
dress audiences  of  150  to  200  women,  and  hold 
afternoon  meetings  for  cliililrcn.  Bible  pictures 
and  the  little  organ  are  a  part  of  the  c(piii)ment 
for  these  tours.  In  the  city,  knitting,  English, 
and  Bible  clieses  are  conducted. 

/•'milit. — The  Society  was  lately  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  llicfr  re[>n  senialive  for  nearly 
thirty  yca^s-Mi^s  Marv  Wh.itely.  She  hail 
tauuiit  geiicraliiins  of  l!gy]itian  girls  at  Cairo, 
and  established  a  medical  inissinn,  which  at  the 
time  of  her  ilealli  in  188!(  was  in  full  operation 
under  a  Syri-in  doctor.  Miss  Whalely's  rcpiila- 
liiiii   i--  world  wide. 

1 11(1  id tt  I'ciiiah-  Soninil  Scliool  ami 
I n struct ioi)  Soviiiji.  This  Society  was 
founded  in  18.V2.  Il  oiiginaled  within  the 
('lunch  of  Fngland  and  is  largely  sui'porled 
by  ils  inembers,  but  has  also  a  Noncoiiforinist 
(■(instiluency.  and  coopeiales  abroad  with  all 
oi'tliodoN  nii.ssioiia''y  socidies.  The  ollices  of 
treasurer  and  tinancc  coinniittee  are  tilleil  by 
geiilleinen.  and  Iheaiinual  ineetingsare  presided 
over  by  gentlemen.  The  by  law.-  re(Hiire  a 
slated  Wednesday  prayer  nieeting.  and  set  ajmrl 
^londay  morning  for  private  pra\er  on  behalf 
of  the  interests  of  the  Sociely. 

The  home  constituency  is  rcpicsenli d  by 
170  Associations,  of  which  about  30  are  in 
Scotland  and  13  in  Ireland. 

The  income  for  1S8!I  was  .€13,0.54. 

"The  Indian  Female  Kvangelist,"  52  pp.,  is 
published   ciuarterly.     Price,    Is.     Tracts  and 
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Itiilk'Is  ;nT  issm<l  from  lime  to  tiiiu'  from  hind 
(llliiilcr-;,  ill  'J  Ailfllilii  'rcniicc,  London,  W.  ('. 

'I'lii;  clVorls  of  lliL-  Socicly  itri'  coiitini-d  lo 
Iinliii.  Tliict'  new  nU'>>ioimiii's  wiic  mmi  onl 
ill  1SH9.  Duriiiu'  Ilic  yims  I8sl-1MS8  liic  nuin 
ber  of  sliiliiins,  mi-sioiniiic-^,  and  unlive  irncli- 
ITS  WHS  iilioul  donliiid.  'I'lli'  Society  is  ie|ii'e- 
senled  iilirond  liy  ;!><  Kuropeuii  niissioiiiiries,  of 
wlioiii  5  iireiiiiysiciiin-i;  Iviiasiiiii  iissislaiils,  •,';!; 
lialive  teaelieis  and  nuises,  Vi'y,  liilile-women, 
"iS. 

'ri;u  ii^eneie-;  of  I  lie  Sociely  are: 

I.  >»oiiiial  Seliools. — Tliesi'  aie  located  at 
]joiii)i!iy.  I'oona,  Alinnidnaj:ai'.  and  Allaiia 
tiad.  Tlie  "  Sliafleslniiy  Miinoiial."  in  tlie 
liitler  city,  is  tlie  liiriresl,  liaviiiir  I'J  |iiipils  — 
nil  Kiiiasians.  A  feu  is  cliari;ed,  but  by  means 
of  scliolnrsldps  is  piil  very  low.  The  Society 
also  siii)|)lies  teiicheis  for  a  iiorinni  school  of 
100  piiiiils,  at  Henares,  belonging  to  the 
C.  M.  S. 

II.  Zeimna  Visitation.— Nuniber  of  zeimiias 
visited,  l,;j."i;i,  zeiiiiua  pupils,  1, 094. 

Insiiinces  are  given  in  recent  reports  of  baj)- 
tisms  of  Mohamineilan  women  at  Bombay. 
Piitnn,  where  this  Society  .sent  the  liist  lady 
missionaries,  Ims  come  into  recent  prominence 
through  the  "  Lnchinin  Cn.se."  The  zenana 
missionary  here  fought  a  good  light  to  save 
two  of  her  pupils  who  had  volunliirily  tied  to 
her  from  a  life  of  degrndatioii.  In  the  case  of 
the  younger  she  was  (lefeated  by  the  mother  and 
tli(^  courts,  but  the  other  was  oiK'nly  bnpti/.ed, 
and  hiis  since  engaged  in  Christmii  work.  The 
"  tirstfruits"  of  si.\ty  houses  at  Ajodhyii  was  a 
Begum,  who  was  obliged  to  tly  from  her  lius- 
baiid  in  order  to  confess  Christ.  She  was 
slieltered  in  the  converts'  home  at  Allalialmd  at 
the  close  of  188!).  The  Lucknow  Zenauii  Mis- 
sion complited  its  twenty-second  year  with  the 
opening  of  189(1.  Of  more  than  600  pupils, 
nlioiit  400  are  .Mohainmeduns,  100  Bengalis,  and 
the  remainder  Hindus.  They  learn  to  read, 
each  her  own  vernaculiir,  a  few  learn  English, 
and  more,  writing,  arithiiielie,  and  fancy-work. 
No  houses  are  entered  in  Lucknow  e.xiept  by 
special  iwjuest.  One  of  the  visitors  in  Nasik 
says;  "In  some  of  the  houses  the  women  only 
care  to  hear  the  Scripture  lesson.  In  others 
they  wiint  to  learn  how  to  make  enps,  liaby 
socks,  eoniforters,  gloves,  stockings,  enibroid 
ery,  besides  learning  to  read  iind  to  write." 

A  varying  number  of  zeiinnns  are  vi.sited  in 
other  cities,  as  .launpiir,  Lahore,  iind  Fai/.abud. 

III.  Medical  Work. -The  stall  consists  of 
five  liKlies,  of  whom  four  are  fully  ((iialitied 
practitioners,  and  their  iissistniits."  Two  of 
these  |)liysiciaiis  iire  at  Lucknow,  where  they 
Jave  temporary  hospital  accomniodnlioiis,  \ni- 
/il  n  periiinnent  hos[)itid,  which  was  liegnii  in 
i8i)0,  ill  memory  of  the  lute  President.  Lady 
Kiniiaird,  is  coiniileled.  Tlie  medical  rejiort 
here  for  1888  was:  In-iiatients,  04;  dispensary 
atteiuhince,  r),!5ii8;  patients  in  their  homes,  102. 
Tlie  largest  number  of  in-patients  of  one  class 
were  Mohnmmedans. 

At  Benares  are  two  more  medical  women, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  Victoria  Hospital 
were  laid  at  the  close  of  IHSO.  Funds  for  its 
erection  hnve  been  provided  by  a  hidy.  A  di.s- 
pensary  has  been  in  progress  here  for  over  two 
years,  and  a  temporsiry  hospital  for  one  year, 
during  which  54  in-patients  were  received. 
The  last  physicinn  sent  out  by  the  Sociely  is 
preparing  to  initiate  me<licnl  work   in   Patna. 


The  Society  proposes  lo  incrense  ils  fjicililies 
in  lliis  depni'linent  siilticieiitly  lo  reipijic  nil  nd- 
ilitiiiii  of  L''J.OlMI  to  its  annual  income  and  ihey 
hope  to  train  nurses  in  India,  at  a  cost  of  ,t8 
per  nnniiiii. 

I\'.  Iliiiilu  nnd  .'Mohninniednn  (Jills' Schools, 
—  ■■One  of  llie  pi^imnry  olijecis  of  the  Society 
is  the  promotion  of  educntioii  in  linlia  based 
upon  tlie  Millie.  Scculnr  iiisiniction  is  im- 
|iortniil,  but  religious  instruction  is  nll-iin- 
portnnt,  and  in  the  .schools  tliis  principle  has 
the  lirsl  pliicc,  "  Annual  Report,  July,  bs.-^O. 
Tolal  niiinber  of  schools,  (iO;  total  number  of 
pupils.  •,M()2. 

Ill  Honibny  n  Beni-Isrnel  school  of  nearly 
one  huiidred  cnlls  for  a  new  building,  which 
would  reipiire  .fl.OOII, 

Pooiin  is  n  strong , school  centre.  The  corner- 
stone of  a  new  building  for  the  Victoria  High 
School  was  laid  in  ISMh.  It  receives  <'hildien 
of  live  races,  and  will  acconiniixlnle  two  hiin- 
dreil.  No  English  lady  siiperinlenils  this 
school,  both  it  nnd  the  nigged  school  for  poor 
children  iiaving  been  for  years  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Sornbji.  Thirteen  girls  have  passed  out 
of  the  Victorin  as  teacheis. 

In  Lucknow,  in  adilition  to  zenana  leaching, 
the  Society  sustains  si.\  day-schools,  four  of 
which  are  foi  Mohammedan /h//'(/i(/(  girls.  The 
pupils  receive  instruction  in  Urdu.  Hindi,  Per- 
sian, arithiiielie.  geogniphj',  and  Scripture. 

At  Lahore  the  Lady  DiiU'crin  iNative  Chris- 
tian (Jirls'  .School  is  strictly  uiidenomiimlional. 
Ueligious  instruction  is  given  daily  from  the 
Bihle.  There  are  ahoiil  fifty  pupils.  Bev.  E. 
A.  Lawrence,  a  Presbyterian  niinisler  of  the 
United  Stales,  visiting  Lahore,  said:  "  Nowhere 
in  travelling  over  India  have  I  .seen  a  liner, 
more  intelligent,  more  promising  class  of  girls 
than  in  this  school."  The  Society  niainlains 
also  ten  day-si'hools  for  .Molmnimedan  girls  in 
tlie  city,  and  one  for  Hindus.  The  Society  litis 
schools  in  other  cities  also. 

V.  Bible-women. — Of  iiO  Bible-women  con- 
nected with  the  Society,  the  larger  number  are 
at  13  dillerent  centres  in  the  Bombay  jiresi- 
dericy.  Thirteen  are  at  Jahm,  superintended 
by  Bev.  Narayan  Sheshndri  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  Support  for  seventeen  of  these 
agents  is  furnished  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bihle  Society. 

Itrifish  Si/rian  Mission  Schools  and 
liihiv  M 'or/.-,— Founded  18(10  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Bowcn  Thompson,  and  since  carried  on  by  her 
sisters,  sustained  bv  an  intiueiilial  council  in 
Englnnd.     Annual  income,  €5,000. 

In  llie  year  18(i0  namascus  nnd  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  Lebanon  and  Aiiti  Lebnnon 
becsme  the  scene  of  fearful  massacres.  The 
Druzes  rose  imainst  the  Maronites  and  (Jreeks, 
and  having  put  to  death  about  11,000  men,  Ihey 
turned  adrift  20,000  widows  and  oriihaiis,  who 
fled  lo  the  seaport  towns.  Their  tale  of  woe 
called  forth  sympathy  and  contributions  from 
mniiy  countries,  and  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson, 
leavinir  her  English  home,  hastened  to  Beirut  in 
October  of  Hint  same  year,  stirred  with  desire  to 
siijiply  a  deeper  than  "lempornl  need  of  the  suf- 
ferers. .Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson  was  the  widow 
of  a  pliysiciaii,  nnd  hnd  spent  most  of  her  mnr- 
ried  li^  in  Syria,  where  she  had  learned  the 
Arabic  tongueand  had  acquainted  herself  with 
the  absolute  ignorance  and  degradation  of  the 
women  of  that  country.  With  the  delcnnina- 
tioii  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  to 
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tlicse  iu'glcctc<l  women,  she  first  opened  iiii  in- 
(Ills' rial  leluge,  where  'HM  woiiuii  !iii(l  cliil- 
ilieii  LTiilliered  iiroiind  her  llie  first  week.  .Schools 
lollowed  ill  Beirut,  one  of  wliich  Ims  become 
II  tniiiiiii^  institution,  wliere  uhoiit  80  pirls 
are  now  llttiiij;  to  lie  teaelieis.  Within  ii  lew 
years  the  work  had  spread  to  other  stations; 
Keliools  were  opened  in  llasheiya.  Ainzahalteli, 
!Mokhtai'a,  Zahleh,  and  Diiiniiscus,  which  wi'ie 
attended  not  only  l)y  children  of  various  Chris- 
tian deiioniiiialioiis,  hut  also  hy  Uni/.es,  Mos- 
lems, and  Jewesses.  Mrs.  Howeii  Thoinpsdii 
was  soon  joined  liv  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Smith, 
Miss  l.loyel,  and  Mrs.  Mentor  Molt,  with  her 
liusliund.  With  their  aid  and  th:it  of  a  sm  ill 
slalT  of  native  Hible-wonieii  and  .Scriptnre- 
reailers,  the  mission  was  well  orsjfani/.ed  liefore 
Mrs.  Thompson's  death,  which  occurred  in  IHiill. 

The  mission  now  sustains  alioiit  liO  schools, 
e.xtincliiii;  from  Uamascus  to  Tyre,  and  eoii- 
taining  more  iliiin  !J,()(IO  pupils.  There  are:  a 
night-.-chool,  which  has  a  large  work  for  Leha- 
non  soldiers;  and  'iH  dav-schools,  which  include 
4  for  hoys,  4  for  the  blind  of  both  se.xis,  3  s|)e- 
cially  for  .Moslem  girLs,  and  1  specially  for  .lew- 
esses  ;  the  remaining  17  are  attended  by  girls, 
who  mingle  without  distinction  of  creed  or 
rank,  princesses  and  iieasants  sitting  side  by 
side.  Every  one  receives  thorough  instructio'u 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Women's  classes  are 
held  on  Sundays  ami  week-days,  and  attended 
by  large  numbers,  anil  Suiitlav  services  are  con- 
ducted in  several  of  the  schools. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  memorial  school-build- 
ing was  laid  in  Baalbec  iu  lH8i(,  and  the 
iiii.s.sioii  has  established  a  medical  work  in 
the  Slime  place.  "Daughters  of  Syri.i  "  is  ti 
(luarterly,  ))rice  Is.,  published  in  the  interests 
of  the  schools  by  >Iessis.  Seeley  6i  Co.,  Es,si'X 
Street,  Strand.  London,  W.  C.  The  foreign 
workers  in  the  British  Syrian  schools  number  15 
laymen  and  IH  women  ;  the  native  helpers  are 
20  lavmen  and  100  women. 

T/ie"\4'f"  C(>ff(efiont».-T\\v  "Net" 
is  a  monthly  magazine  established  in  1S()4.  It 
is  self-supporting  (address,  23  Upper  Montagu 
Street,  Montagu  Square,  London,  W.),  and  col- 
lections are  received  in  its  name  for  ;>ny  missions 
mi'iitioned  in  its  pageu.  and  are  disbursed 
without  e.xiH'iise.  But  while  other  missions  are 
thus  reirardeil,  the  "Net"  is  now  particularly 
the  organ  of  th<'  Mackenzie  Memorial  Mission 
in  the  (liocese  of  Zultiland,  South  Africa.  Tlii.s 
mi-.sion  was  established  and  its  bishopric  en- 
dowed as  a  memorial  of  the  lamented  Bishop 
Mackenzie  of  the  University  Mission  in  East 
Central  Africa. 

Tlieri!  is  an  influential  body  of  administrators 
of  the  "  Net  "  fund  in  England,  which  includes 
both  ladies  aiul  gentlemen,  and  they  pledgt! 
,€1,000  annually  for  the  mission,  which  is  also 
.lided  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  missionary  force  consists  of  the  bishop, 
ten  priests,  several  deacons,  and  nine  lay  help- 
ers, of  wliom  one  is  a  lady.  They  occupy 
citrlil  stations,  and  rejiort  in  1889:  communi- 
cants, 488;  catechumens  on  the  roll,  77;  average 
number  at  diiy-school,  280;  ccmfirmed  in  1888, 
107;  total  average  congregations  on  .Sunday, 
1 ,000. 

T/ir  IIHpiitfi  Ifaiids  Ansociafion.— 
This  Assoeiatiim,  organized  by  young  ladies,  isin 
ilseighlh  yeardSOl;,  and  publishes  monthly  "In- 
dian Jewels,"  price  Is.  6<1.     There  are  over  40 


brautlies  of  the  As.socialion,  and  they  raise  be- 
tween L'liOO  and  1700  annually. 

The  objcci  of  the  ineinbt  rs  is  not  to  inaugu- 
rate or  conduct  missions  Ihemselves,  but  to  be 
"  the  haiidmaideiis  of  larger  societies."  In  1888 
they  disbitiM'd  their  funds  through  five  separate 
societies,  all  but  one  eouuected  with  the  Church 
of  England. 

Each  as.soeiate  is  required  to  pay  an  nniiual 
fee  of  Is,  and  they  add  to  their  rcMiurces  by 
sales  from  their  Helping  Hands  Depot,  42  A, 
Fiilham  Bond,  London,  S.  W.  Each  associate 
must  contribiile  once  every  three  months  for 
these  sales,  in  one  of  tlie  following  departments, 
(-r  send  a  donation  of  nionij'  in  lieu  of  such 
conliibution  :  art.  music,  gaiilening,  wood- 
carving,  wood  engraving,  bees,  needlework, 
cooking,  wiistepaiier  antl  scraps. 

A  "Nurses'  Association"  and  "  Si.xpenny 
Scheme"  ii.c  departments  of  the  Hi  Iping  Hands. 

T/it'  Tahfvlhd  iW*'.s.s»'<>«. -This  mission  is 
conlined  to  .lafTa,  and  includes  three  schools 
which  are  carrieil  on  by  Miss  Walkcr-Arnett, 
with  the  co-operation  of  committees  in  England, 
both  genllenieii  and  ladies. 

The  boarding-school  iu  Jaffa,  now  in  its 
twenty-ninth  year,  has  about  sixty  girls  resi- 
dent-Christians, Jewesses,  and  Moslems.  The 
twenty-fifth  aniiiver.sary,  in  1887,  was  happily 
celebrated.  Three  Imndicd  old  pupils  sat  dowu 
to  dinner  at  the  .school,  of  whom  70  were  Jew- 
e.-ises.  About  one  fifth  of  the  school  ])ay  their 
expenses,  and  a  few  jirovide  clothing  and  beds. 

The  annual  cost  of  food  and  clothing  is  ilO 
for  eacii  child. 

Two  day  schoiils  aggregate  100  children. 
The  mission  is  undenomiuutional. 

Hoards  worhhiff  in  connection  with 
other  Hoards. 

Uniti:u  S'r.\Ti;s. 

Wonmn^s  Jioards  of  the  Vonrfreaa- 
tionat  Church,— W'omnu's  Board  of  Alis- 
siiais;  organized  1868;  No.  1  Congregiilidiml 
House,  Bo.-loii,  Muss.  Woman's  Board  of  the 
Inteiior;  organized  18(i8;  No.  .09  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  "Woman's  Board  of  the 
Pacific;  organized  1873;  San  Francisco,  Ciil. 
AVoman's  Board  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  organ- 
ized 1871;  Hiiiioliilu,  Hawaii,  S.  I. 

The  first  llirce  Boards  co-operate  with  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  .M.  in  .Mexico.  Spain,  the  Turkish 
Empire,  Iiidiii.  Ceyldii.  China,  Japan,  Africa 
(East,  West,  and  Soiiih),  and  the  ^lieronesiall 
Islands.  The  fointli  Boaid  ci)-o]iei'ates  in  the 
Hawiiiiiin  Islands  and  in  Micronesia.  Several 
facts  indicate  the  results  of  this  co-o|ier!itioii. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  great  (lis|)arity  in 
the  church-meniliershipof  all  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Missions  ill  favor  of  men;  now  the  number  of 
men  and  woiiien  is  very  evenly  divided.  Then 
their  schools  for  girls  (exclusive  of  those  taken 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1870)  num- 
'bereil:  boarding-schools  11,  pupils  3.')();  com 
moil-schools  3.52,  pupils  3,103.  To-day  the 
corresponding  facts  are:  boarding-schools  .')3, 
pupils  3,300;  common-schools  9".0,  piqiils  34,()!)4. 
Twenty  years  ago  such  a  thing  as  a  dispensary 
for  woiiK'ii  was  not  heard  of,  and  the  few  higher 
school  buildings  were  inadecpmte;  now  'he 
largest  of  these  Boards  has  more  than  |800,000 
invested  in  such  Christian  .nonuments. 

Then  the  Ainericun  Board  had  43  single 
ladies  iu  missionary  service — a  larger  number 
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tlmu  bud  the  tun  other  lendiiiij;  socii'tii's  of 
Aiiicricii  and  Great  Hvitani  coinbiiicd.  Diiiiii;; 
its  57  yt Ills  of  previous  liistoiy  il  had  sent  out 
170  single  ladies.  Now  it  "eniolls  173  in  ii 
sitiijle  year. 

I.  I  ho  Wdiuuh'h  lioiird  (IJoston). — Il  aims, 
l>y  cxlia  funds,  ull'oils,  and  prayers,  to  eo-oper- 
aie  witli  I  lie  Anieric'an  Hoard  in  its  several  de- 
liarlnienls  of  labor  for  the  lienelil  of  women 
and  ehiltlren;  lo  disseminate  ndssionary  inlelli- 
L'ence  and  increase  a  ndssionary  spirit  anionic 
( '111  islian  woineii  at  home;  to  train  eliildren  lo  in- 
feirsi  and  partieipalicn  in  the  work  of  missions. 

Tlie  initial  step  in  its  ortcani/ation  was  taken 
liy  a  handful  of  wdineii,  in  a  half-day  ineeliii!,' 
called  ill  Hoslon  (IHCS).  'I'welveehmvliescd'  the 
vicinity  were  repicsenled,  and  they  liejran  that 
day,  withoul  a  (h)llar,  without  an  auxiliary, 
without  a  missioiirry. 

At  the  tirst  luiniversary  of  this  ineelin!;  more 
than  (iOI)  ladies  were  present  and  they  reported 
l«i)  life  memhers,  two  au.\iliaries,  an  income  of 
$."),();!;!. Ki,  and  seven  missionaries  ill  the  lield, 
lour  of  whom  anr  still  there. 

This  Hoard  now  recpiires  three  days  for  its 
annual  meelinir.  Its  lirsl  |)residenl  held  the 
otllce  till  .lanuary,  ISIIO,  when  she  resijined. 
Home  force:  hraiiehcs,  'iW;  lui.xiliarics  1,1W2,  out 
of  l.!)21  churches;  hands,  54!):  total  1,7;U. 

The  incimic  for  18S!(  was  :|;l'.>:!,21H.,-)(),  a  irain 
of  )i!S,0()(l  on  the  previous  year,  There  are  aliout 
15  ((DO  children  in  its  .Mission  IJaiids,  who  liave 
ill  some  years  coiitrihuled  $10,000. 

Ahroaii,  the  Hoard  sustains:  missionaries  111, 
of  whom  IJare  plivsiciiiiis;  lioardinsi-schools,  ',\'i\ 
day-schools,  2J8;'  pupils  in  all,  10,000;  Hihle- 
woiiieu,  14H. 

II.  The  lioiinl  of  t/ie  Interior. — This  was  con- 
,stituted  only  nine  inontlis  later  than  the  Hoard 
in  Hoston,  and  its  heginning  was  fostered  di- 
rectly hy  Secretaries  of  the  American  Hoard 
iicting  with  pastors  in  C'liieago,  The  first 
auxiliary  to  enroll  was  a  veteran  society  of 
H(M'kford.  111.,  dating  liack  to  1838.  At  tlie 
end  of  four  iiionllis  tlic  Hoard  forwarded  $1,'^00 
to  the  treasury  of  the  A,  H,  (,'.  F.  M,  At  the 
first  annual  meeting  tlie  record  ran:  70  auxil- 
iaries, Tfi  lifeinemhers,  (i  missionaries,  $4,0!Mi.77 
received.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  they  had 
given  more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  liad  70 
missionaries  in  the  servi<e,  and  had  multiplied 
their  auxiliaries  twent}'  times,  or  i)uce  for  every 
year. 

1  Ionic  fon'i^  Senior  Societies,  91)7;  Junior 
S()(ictics,  ;i55:  Juvenile  Societies,  (548;  lolul, 
2,000.  .Vddcd  in  18J'!t,  271:  contrihutions  in 
188!»,  .t5(i,(i85,2(i,— a  gain  of  *7,000  on  the  pre- 
vious viiir.  The  eliildren  of  the  "  Interior" 
gave  over  *(i.000  in  1S8!». 

Aliioiil,  till'  force  is  represented  by:  mission- 
aries 82,  of  wIkmii  4  arc  phv.sicians  lO  went  (ait  in 
188!)i;  boarding  sch(..>ls,   12:   Hiblc-reiideis,  34. 

III.  Ihiivil  of  the  i'lirtfr.  'i'hc  lerriliay  cov- 
ered by  tlii>.  Hoard  is  s<arcely  more  than  tlie 
State  of  Califovnia,  which  in  1887  contained 
but  115  Coiigregalioiial  churches,  81  of  them 
being  aided  by  the  Home  .Missiiaiary  Society. 
The  Hoard  lias  67  aii.xiliaries,  siipjiorts  5  niis- 
siimaries,  and  contributed  in  1889,  if4,4!M),05, 

IV.  W'oiiiiin'ii  liiiitrd  of  }fi»sioim  for  the  I'neifie, 
IhIii/kIk. — Tliis  originated  in  theellortsof  oncof 
the  missionaries  to  Micronesia  while  she  tarried 
on  her  way  for  a  visit  at  Houoluln.  Its  nieintiers 
nrc  European  and  Americnn  ladies  residing  iit 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  it  is  uiniost  eutiiely 


ollicered  by  descendants  of  the  early  inissionaries 
there,  Hegular  societies  iire|established  on  sev- 
eral islanils.  Their  eontribuiions  in  the  year 
ending  June,  1889,  amounted  lo  |1, 015,52,  Ip 
to  June,  1888,  the  lolul  amount  expended  by  this 
Society  on  the  foreign  lield  (chielly  Microiiesin) 
was  ^4,510.57,  Dining  the  same  seventeen 
years  there  was  also  expended  on  the  homo 
tield  (Hawaiian  Islands)  !i;5,598.51. 

Till'  Hoard  sustains  a  missionary  in  a  girls' 
boai'ding-school  on  I'onape,  and  another  among 
Hawaiian  women  of  the  islands,  and  shares  in 
elTorts  fortius  Chinese  among  them.  Its  super- 
vision is  exercised  over  schools,  Hihlu-woineu 
(I!),  a  hos]iital,  a  home,  a  prison. 

Work  done  by  this  Hoard  is  e.xlendcd  by  two 
juvenile  societies:  "  Tlu;  Helping  Hand,"  and 
"  .■Missionary  Gleaners,"  'I'lie  latter  coiitribiiled 
^2;iO  in  1888  toward  the  salary  of  a  second  lady 
in  Micronesia, 

Missionary  eirorl  for  the  Chinese  at  Honolulu 
has  developed  a  very  inleresling  society,  viz., 
the  h'itiik  Nni  To  'Ui  -w  Woman's  Christian 
Association  of  Chinese  Women. 

"  Life  and  Light  for  Woman,"  the  joint 
])ublicatioii  of  the  three  Hoards  in  the  United 
States,  is  piililislied  monthly  in  Hoston,  at  (JO 
cents  per  annum,  and  has  alioui  1(!,000  sub- 
scribers, "The  Mission  Dayspring,"  for 
children,  is  ])iiblished  jointly  by  the  American 
Hoard  and  the  Women's  Hoards.  Each  of  the 
latter  issues  aiinually  a  variety  of  leallets  and 
reports  from  its  own  headiiuarlers,  ami  the 
Hoard  of  the  Interior,  in  addition,  prints 
inoiithly  a  twenty-page  jiaper,  "Mission  Stud- 
ies," aiid  furnishes  a  column  foe  u  weekly 
paner  in  Cldcago. 

While  these  three  Hoards  arc  geographically 
.separated  and  entirely  independent  in  their 
home  management,  tlieir  relalions  to  the  Amer- 
ican Hoard  are  the  same,  and  their  interests 
and  laliors  abroad  are  side  by  side,  not  only  in 
the  same  mission,  but  it  may  be  in  the  same 
.scliool. 

Their  missionary  enterprises  will  therefore  be 
considered  in  this  place  as  a  unit,  without  ref- 
erence to  that  particular  Hoard  under  wlioso 
direction  any  one  enterprise  in  any  particular 
field  may  be. 

Educational  AVork. — AVhilc  not  neglecting 
other  de|)artments,  these  societies,  in  the  outset, 
gave  their  liisl  stiengtli  to  .schools,  and  conse- 
(pientlv  have  a  line  array  of  institutions  of  all 
gnides.  Of  ti fly-three  boarding-schools  for  girls, 
several  rank  as  colleges.  SiK'ii  arc  the  Ameri- 
can College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople,  the 
woman's  department  of  Euphrates  College  at 
Harpoot  in  Eastern  Turkey,  the  College  at 
Planish  in  Ceiitrd  Turki'v"  and  the  Kyoto 
School,  .lapan.  Courses  of  study  in  these  in- 
slitulioiis  are  eiiuivaleiit  to  those  pursued  in 
high  schools  at  home.  Xo  Latin  is  taught,  but 
the  classic  Greek  is,  in  cases  where  there  are 
(jieek  students;  and  from  the  circiimslaiices  of 
the  c.'ise  the  iangiiage  deparlmeiil  is  often  tlie 
strongest;  young  eliildren  in  the  entering  cla.s.s, 
at  Constiintiiiople  for  instance,  often  speaking 
three  or  four  languages.  Visiting  that  college 
on  a  daj'  of  the  regular  rhetoriial  exercises,  one 
may  listen  in  turn  lo  essays  from  young  girls, 
in  English,  French.  Armenian,  (Jreek,  IJiilga- 
rian,  and  possiblj' Turkish.  In  interior  cities 
like  iMarash  lliree  or  four  tongues  will  be  in 
use.  In  schools  in  Japan,  like  the  Kobe  Home, 
Japanese,   Chinese,   uud  English  studies   are 
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piirsnii'il.  In  all  these  Institutions,  Tlililc-teaoh- 
liiii  is  niiuU'  |)roniin('nt,  iiml  piiMic  exMiuiiiatidiis 
aiu  (•(indiictt'd  in  llie  Scriptures,  as  in  niatlie- 
niiilics;  wliile  daily  pniyers,  nici'tiiif^s,  Suiiday- 
silidul  and  eliuicli  scrviee,  arc  a  Part  of  tliu 
cuniculiiMi  tiiat  must  l)o  accepted  l)y  eviiiv 
l>,irenl.  Musical  instruction  is  usually  airordeil, 
and  ill  full  cost  reipiired.  It  has  heconic  ctis- 
t<iMiary  to  jfive  the  students  soiiiefj;ynuiaslic  ex- 
cicises,  and  they  always  are  kept  in  practice  of 
such  domestic  (luties  as  are  tlioui,dil  proper  in 
the  faiuilies  from  wliicli  they  conu'. 

'ruilion  is  not  frc'.!  in  these  lii^'her  schools 
heyond  a  limited  numlier  of  )iart  scholarships 
for  iliost^  who  are  to  beconu;  teachers.  The 
school  in  Ood<)(>ville,  Ceylon,  is  wholly  self- 
supporting.  All  those  in  Japan  ar(^  larj^ely 
supi)orte(l  hy  the  Japanese,  and  several,  as  iit 
Osaka  and  Miigata,  are  wholly  or  in  part  under 
their  conlr(d.  Tliat  at  Adalia/.iir,  Western 
Turkey,  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  that 
country,  ami  has  heen  a  successful  e.\perimenl 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  directed  ami  sup- 
[lorled  by  thi!  Evangelical  Armenian  com- 
munity, tiiere  being  no  Americans  in  the  place, 
exicpt  the  ladies  who  teach  the  school,  co-oper- 
aling  with  the  people,  who.se  contidenee  they 
have.  The  salaries  of  these  ladies  are  paid  iu 
Anu'rica. 

The  boarding-schools  and  colleges  arc  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

South  Africa,  2;  European  Turkey,  1;  Asia 
:Minor,  17;  India  ami  Ceylon,  11;  "China,  C; 
Japan,  7;  Micronesia,  2;  ^le.vico,  3;  Sptiiu,  1; 
Austria,  3. 

The  general  style  of  living  in  these  schools 
varies  with  the  country  and  .social  condition  of 
the  luipils.  Sonn;  of  the  Zulu  girls  arrive  at 
school  in  their  blankets  directly  out  of  healhen 
kraals,  while  those  in  Smyrna  nniy  come  from 
the  hands  of  a  French  dressnniker.  In  none  of 
these  .schools  do  they  sit  on  the  lloor  at  lessons; 
in  several  they  have  pianos,  as  at  Marasli  Col- 
lege, whither  one  was  carried  90  miles  swung 
between  nudes.  The  aim  is  to  develop  wants 
in  the  lowest,  but  not  to  lift  an^'  too  far  above 
their  people  to  be  u.seful  anumg  them. 

Industrial  Training. — At  Inanda,  in  Zulu- 
land,  the  school-girls  in  ll^SS  harvested  i)otatoes, 
corn,  beans,  jinnipkins,  and  other  vegetables  and 
fruits  sutlicient  to  sui)!)!^-  one  third  of  the  tabU; 
necessities  for  a  whole  year,  ami  jtlanted  1;!S 
treeson  Arbor  Day.  A  i'ew  years  ago  a  teacher 
on  iier  way  to  South  Africa,  upon  visiting  the 
Intercolonial  Exhibition  in  London,  saw  a  shirt 
nnule  by  the  girls  of  the  rm/umbe  llonu',  to 
which  siie  was  goin  ,  bearing  the  mark  "  First 
Prize." 

In  Turke}',  at  S)\..s,  Arnu'ninn  girls  imlled 
down  small  barns  and  assisted  in  putting  u|>  a 
building.  At  Van  there  was  a  furores  over 
white  embroidery;  "they  do  it  beautifully — 
(piite  iHpnd  to  the  inins"s  work  at  honu'."  At 
Marsovan  the  girls  cook,  wu>h,  clean  house, 
cleanse  the  wheat  and  rice,  pickle,  dry  beef  and 
fruits.  In  Madura  City,  India,  they  pluuid  their 
rice,  cook  their  food,  cut  and  make  their  own 
g.'Uineiits,  aTul  sometimes  for  the  catechists' 
families  as  well.  In  all  the  schools  in  Japan 
foreign  sewing  and  knitting  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

As  specimens  of  the  numbers  of  house  pupils 
in  the.se  dill'erent  schools,  the  following  recent 
ligures  univ  be  considered  representative: 

Africa— Inanda,  60-70  (some  of  ^vhoni  walk 


more  than  70  miles  to  reach  the  school);  Uni- 
zumbe.  -lit.  India— Uombay.  35;  Ahmadnagar, 
84;  liattalagundu,  4(1-50;  Otis  School,  Madura, 
75.  Ceylon  — Oiidoovillc,  105.  Chimi — Foochow, 
iV.i;  Peking,  35,  Turkey— Hillis,  -10;  llarpoot, 
4S;  Constantim)ple,  (10;  5lonastir.  4!1.  Japan — 
Kyoto,  75;  Osaka.  100.    Micronesia — Knsaie,'.2(J. 

IJesides  lhe.se  boarding-pupils,  all  the  schools 
have  so  nnmy  day  scholars  as  often  to  double 
tlu^  numbers,  as  at  Sirur,  India,  where  the 
whole  munber  is  iil,  as  against  43  boarders. 
Otis  school,  14;i;  at  Kyoto,  314;  and  at  Osaka, 
430,  with  37  cla.s.ses  in  English  daily. 

Not  every  stone  has  been  i)olished  into  a  gem, 
but  the  whole  recoid  of  these  sch(K)ls  makes  a 
history  of  elevation  and  piety.  The  teachers  of 
elementary  mission  schools"  and  many  invalu- 
able a.ssistants  in  higher  grades,  the  Sunday- 
.school  Workers,  wives  of  helpers  and  pastors, 
the  female  (  hurehnicmbership,  aitd  the  Chris- 
tii;n  motherhood  of  the  country  around  the 
missions,  have  come  out  of  these  schools. 

It  is  lh(^  connnon  experience  in  all  cf  them  to 
have  some  iniiting  with  the  chinch  year  by  yt^ar, 
and  few  are  those  which  have  not  enjoyed  i>re- 
cions  revivals.  Very  rare  are  the  graduates  who 
lue  not  confessing  i'hristians.  A  few  statisti<'S 
of  conversions  may  be  given  from  the  reports  of 

ims. 

Heceived  to  the  church:  in  Turkey:  Ada- 
bazar,  (i,  "  all  the  boarders  Christians;"  Hrous- 
sa,  7;  Euphrates  College,  ;!5  conversions.  Iu 
China  :  Foochow,  over  ;iO  eonversious;  Hridg- 
man  School,  Peking,  all  Christians  but  two 
who  were  "  so  small  and  new  they  couldn't  un- 
derstand;" Pao-ting-fu,  4  confessoi's.  In  Japan: 
received  to  the  church  at  Kyoto,  26;  O.saka,  33; 
in  N'iigata,  35  were  Chiisliaiis. 

In  188!(,  at  Okaynnni,  31  girls  united  with 
the  church.  Ever^'  girl  was  hopefully  con- 
verted at  Osaka,  and  over  tiO  at  Kobe. 

The  .school  in  the  city  of  Madura  wasoponed 
in  1837.  I  p  to  18(17  more  than  300  girls  had 
been  educated  theie.  From  1845  to  18(i(l,  77 
from  it  united  with  tlie  church.  In  188((-n7  it 
(now  called  the  Otis  School)  was  visited  by  a 
powerful  revival,  in  which  "  only  tive  or  si.x 
out  of  78  appeared  to  receive  little  benetit." 
The  after  history  proved  this  a  genuine  work 
of  (iod. 

A  day  of  jirayer  has  been  set  apart  many 
times  in  some  schools,  and  at  llarpoot,  at  the 
Iladjin  Home  at  Ainlab  ami  other  i)laces,  it 
has  i)een  followed  by  outpourings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

I'JIliii/i'  and  Dili/  Schooln. — These  are  not 
taught  by  American  ladies  but  by  trained  ptipils 
tuider  their  su|ieriiiteiulence.  An  exceptioind 
case  is  at  Oorfa,  Northern  Sj'ria,  an  interesting 
cily  of  30,000  people,  where  the  mission  has  a 
church,  but  no  resident  missiomiry.  A  lady 
went  then;  temiiorarily  from  Aintab  in  1888,  anil 
aided  by  an  Armenian  girl,  gave  a  part  of  her 
day  directly  to  a  school  which,  beginning  with 
oidy  13  ])iipils,  has  not  onlj-  developed  a  largo 
school,  but  un  elHclent  gospel  work  through 
the  city. 

Tuition  in  day-schools  is  nominal.  In  the  cily 
of  Aiiaiia,  Asia  Minor,  it  is  8(1  cents  per  term. 
In  Marsovan  it  is  oiu-  piastre  (4-]^  cent.s)  per 
week.  In  the  Kindergarten  at  >Iardin  tho 
charge  is  three  piaslresa  month,  and  more  than 
50  little  people  attend.  Societies  in  America 
are  asked  to  supiilement  the  income  of  these 
day-schools  at  such  rates  as  the  following: 
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Boys' sclidol,  CcMircii,  'ruikcy,  if-!!  |>cr  y<'iii'; 
villiiirt'  scliiHil.  Miicliiiii  ilisiriii,  Iinliu,  !*(()  inr 
yt'iir;  villunc  scIkkiI,  Slioliipiir  disirici.  Iiiiliii. 
fr)(l  per  year;  villiii^'t'  scIkk  1,  Aliiiiailimi.'iir  (lis 
trici,  liiiliii,  l|>-4('(  |«r  yciir;  villiiiji'  ^cliool, 
Siiur  (lisliict,  liiilii.  If  1:1  per  yciii'. 

Atit'iKliiiicf  111  iliiysclidols  ll^l(•Hllllc'^  wiili 
iiciNfciiiioii  Mini  niMiil  iir  Imil  liMrvc'>N.  'I'l'ii 
iiiij:li-s('li(i<ils  on  tlic  pliiiiis  III'  Cilichi  liiiil  iin 
ti>;iri'',-i'"'  'it  :t"»ti  pupils  in  !si>ii(.  Oru-  piihliu 
scliiioi   ill     .Miiisiiviiii     liail    (ivtr    '»'IM)    pupils. 

YnUlli;  lillsilU'Ss  lilcil  pilid  HO  ci'llls  ii  li'llll  111  lliu 

saiiii'  lily  I'lir  tiiiliuii  til  11  niirlii  xlmol. 

Five  liny  scliools  in  llir  Spaiii^li  .Mission  Imve 
11  loiiil  of  UT  silioliirs;  111  in  tlic  Fiiorhow  .Mi.s- 
slim  liiivr  'J 40. 

h'nnii/i  liHfif  J)i-/tiirtiiiciit. —liUih-  Women. — 
Tlicrc  is  III)  siricily  /eiianii  visiiinir  lioni'  by 
the  niissionurics  of  ihcsi!  cliurclics,  lucaiise 
tliiTc  iiri'  no  zi'Tiiiiiiis  propel-  williin  llie  lieiilsof 
their  missions;  liiit  in  India  iionse  visilation 
ninoiig  high-caste  women  is  done  liy  '34  Hiltle- 
Avomeii  in  Ilie  Miiratha  .Missiiin.  and  ii')  in  Ihu 
hii'.i;edisii'iel  of  .Madiini,  Soiiilieast  India,  ainoiii; 
the  Tamil  people.  TIk^  following:  oiilline  indi- 
cates the  development  of  such  Hilile-work  iu 
3ladiira: 

18")(). — No  speciiil  work  for  women  outside  of 
jiiris'  schools  in  Madura  district  of  two  millions 
of  people. 

lS(i7 — A  woman  of  respectalile  on.ste,  edu- 
caiid  at  the  mission-school,  daily  visited  a  ricli 
man's  house  to  teacii  '.li.s  wife  and  daujihler  to 
read.  This  opened  the  door  iu  the  cily.  Tlie 
same  year,  at  Slaua  .Madura,  Mrs.  I'apron  lieiraii 
Iier  Hist  systemalic  tslforts  for  high-caste  Hindu 
women.  Tlie  same  year,  also,  a  Hindu  ireiiile- 
inaii,  a  pleader  in  tlie  courts,  appealed  to  ((du- 
calecl  women  to  visit  and  in.stnict  in  heatheu 
homes  of  the  hiiriier  cla.s.ses. 

1875. — Fourteen  HiliU;  women,  of  wliomnoue 
deserted  llieir  posts  durinir  the  ciiolera.  An- 
nual report  of  the  mission  for  ihe  first  time  lias 
a  heading  "  Work  for  Women  and  Work  liy 
Women."  It  states  that  250  women  in  the  mis- 
sion now  have  a  fair  education,  and  more  tliaii 
100  are  capable  of  conducting  a  religious  meet- 
ing among  their  own  sex.  At  Battahigundu  the 
church  chose  a  deaconess.  Some  women  de- 
terred by  ridicule  from  learning  to  read. 

1885. --Ten  Hible-women  iu  >Iadura  t'ily;  915 
))upils,  of  whom  ;i(53  read  the  IHIile.  Chris- 
tian Hindu  women  contributed  to  the  support 
of  one  Hible-wonntn,  of  wliom  there  'were  'M  in 
the  district. 

188!).— In  Ihc  district  35  IHblc-women;  in  the 
cilv  1'-;  liundreds  under  tlie  instruction  of  the 
larier.  and  10,000  hearers  of  the  Word  for  the 
tirsf  lime. 

These  women  devote  tlieir  time  to  Hindu, 
lloinau  Catliolic,  and  ]\[oliaminedan  houses. 
They  are  not  engaged  among  tlie  coar.se  and 
rough,  but  general Ij- in  liomesof  tlie  better  class, 
where  intelligence,  tact,  and  good  lireeding  are 
recpiisite.  They  visit  with  Hibles  and  tracts  in 
tlieir  hands,  teaching  the  ignorant  to  read,  an(l 
leading  the  lost  to  ("hrisi;  sometimes  reaching 
even  lliu  husbands,  who  listen  to  the  reader,  per- 
Laps  from  behind  a  curtain. 

Ill  the  Ceylon  Mission  22  Hible-women  are 
employed,  in  Asia  Minor  58,  and  smaller  num- 
bers in  other  countries.  Tlieir  wages  are  some- 
times rated  at  I|i5  per  month  in  Uiilgaria;  in 
Mardin,  Eastern  'I  urkey,  they  receive  i|hJ5  a 
year;  in  places  in  India  libout  i'30. 


In  .Mexico  missionaries  take  the  high  ground 
thai  liny  wani  volmilary  workers  and  not  paid 
woinin,  and  lliey  have  Clirisliaii  wnmcnal  (Id- 
liuahua  who  call  I  lieiiiselves  "  Willing  Work- 
ers," and  pledge  an  afliriioon  01  iiinri' a  wiik 
toa  liiblc'Woinan's  propel  labors,  and  llieir  mis- 
sionaiy  says  of  iheiii,  'I  do  not  know  a  drone 
in  Ihe  hive. 

'I'ouriiig  -  Some  niissionaries  coinbinc  tciicli- 
ing  anil  louring.  Two  ladies  al  llarpool,  Tur- 
key, al'ler  leucliingtor  years,  are  devoliiig  lliem- 
selves  to  llie  ariluous  life  of  ilineniliiig  among 
llie  sixty  oul-siaiioiis  of  ihai  liilil.  Of  ihiin  a 
missionary  wrole  in  1888:  "  We  have  hail  lo 
hold  lliclii  back  all  winler.  'I'liey  have  done 
grand  service  in  scliools,  women's  socielies, 
house-tohouse  and  hand  to-hand  work,  and  not 
less  111  evangelislic  nieelings  with  uomen,  wilh 
audiences  of  a  liiindred  and  lifly  lo  lliree  hun- 
dred, and  in  the  superinlenilence  of  liible- 
womeii.  If  tliey  should  be  compelled  to  give 
up,  what  would  become  of  the  work  out  in  the 
lield'.'" 

Of  the  "  woman's  societies"  referred  to  above, 
one  of  these  very  ladies  reports:  "  'I'hey  are  ac- 
complishing aipiiei  work.  Ii  is  theirs  lo  make 
the  pulpil-seat  coml'orlable  wilh  a  cushion,  to 
buy  carpets  for  the  church,  help  support  the 
girls'  school,  buy  a  comiiiunion  service,  white- 
wash tlie  chapel,  etc."  Of  the  spiritual  work 
she  says: 

"  Daily  preaching  services  and  women's  meet- 
ings are  crowded,  and  the  noon-day  meelingsat 
stables  are  of  deep  interest.  Inipiirers  come  to 
us  at  all  hours,  the  sunrise  prayer-meetings  are 
tender  and  solemn,  and  we  ho|ie  that  souls  are 
added  to  the  church  of  such  as  shall  be  saved." 

In  Central  Turkey  louring  is  exiensively  car- 
ried on.  In  European  Turkey  one  lady  gives 
lierself  exclusively  to  evangelislic  labors.  In 
Stamlioul  two  carry  on  city  missions  in  the  form 
of  Sunday-scliools,  coll'ee-liouse  Iracl-dislribu- 
tion,  mothers'  meetings,  prayer-meetings,  and 
night  s('liool. 

In  North  China,  at  Kalgan,  Tung-cho,  Pang 
Cliuang,  and  Pao-ting-fu,  the  whole  missionary 
work  is  in  tliat  stage  of  development  when 
hand-to-liand  evangelislic  labor  is  demanded, 
and  several  ladies  give  llieniselves  to  it  exclu- 
sively, and  wilh  large  success.  One  of  them 
recalls  how  timidly  ihe  lirsi  few  women  came 
to  Sunday-schoor  in  Tungclio  sixteen  years 
ago,  and  now  she  sees  158  crowd  into  tlie  chapel 
in  a  morning. 

In  .Iai>an,  evangelistic  work  is  manj'-sided. 
It  is  close  at  hand  in  Ihe  city;  or,  it  (tarries  la- 
dies on  trips  liundreds  of  miles  from  home,  vis- 
iting i.solated  Christians  and  country  cluirches, 
and  preaching  among  the  heathen.  Miss  Dud- 
ley of  Kobe  on  one  such  tour  met  U50  Cliri.s- 
tian  Japanese  \voinen,  and  talked  wilh  the 
ma.jorily  personally.  Listeners  are  so  eager 
that  the  missionary's  stay  is  never  (piile  long 
enough,  and  her  mind  and  Ijody  are  kepi  on  a 
stretch  from  morning  till  late  at  nighl.  Or, 
evangelistic  work  is  special  and  uniipie,  as  Ihat 
of  Miss  Colby  at  Osaka,  w  ho  lias  had  cla.s,ses  of 
men — teachers,  policemen,  merchants.  l{efer- 
ring  to  lier  experience  of  men  crowding  into 
lier  woman's  meetings,  she  says:  "A  mission- 
ary is  very  much  like  tiremen  iluriiig  a  con- 
flagration— each  one  is  on  the  ground  to  save  as 
much  as  possible."  Another  lady  in  Kobe 
taiiglit  English  li>  a  class  of  00  womcu,  ineced- 
iug  the  leswu  with  u  half-hour  of  Bible.    The 
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cliiss  MKiii  pciiiiiiiird  til  iiiiiUi'  llic  liil)h,'  k'HNoa 
iiiilioiii'  liiiii;;  uiiliiii  llil.>ii'hih.s  grtw  up,  bcttidus, 

II  weekly  liilile-cliiss. 

'I'lie  (  liiisiinn  Jupiiiii'Ho  woinaii  will)  iiccom- 
imiiirt  I  lie  iiii>>i((imiy  on  lier  Imiis  is  a  very 
IMipnilMiil  peiNon.  One  Is  tlnis  (kscribecr: 
"  She  li;i^  11  f;il'l  lor  iiildressinj;  iniillt'iiees;  she 
Is  Heir  poised,  cleiir,  iinil  alninsl  eli)i(iienl.  W'e 
spoke  in  Ihiee  pliires  lielore  sliideiils  of  hiL'h- 
gehoii's — hi  all  tiiMOd  yomii;  peopU'."  Of  allot  lii'r, 

III  a  liiiie  ulii'li  Sll  mil  nl  mi  aiiilienee  nl  Hill 
pi  lived  to  lie  nun:  "  .Mv  helper  i>a  >pi  riled  Hi  lie 
woniaii,  and  rises  to  liie  neea-ion  lieaulit'iilly. 
Mie  spiikeiin  teiiiperaiiee  wi-ely  and  pointedly.  " 

Mi'i/iciil  /Jriitirhiiiiil.-  'i'\ii  If  are  three  ineil- 
ieal  eeiilres  in  China.  At  Kalv'aii,  under  the 
shadow  of  lliej;real  wall,  Dr.  ViiLrinia  .Miinlnek 
Ill's  u  liospilal  (whieh  is  eipially  an  opiiiin 
refiif^e),  and  a  dispensary,  and  teaehes  women  to 
read,  even  to  einhroider. 

Sim  ■■t{'"'Hi'IT  iiilii  till'  iiiMiiiiy  <in  tiiiirs,  stiiyini; 
wiiiii'liiMi'S  Ini'iilv  iliivs.  Slie  tiiki's  a  ."iMviiiil  iir  ('111- 
lii'se  liflpiM'  Willi  liiT,  iiirilii'iiii's,  liiinks.  Iii'ililliii;.  I'liiili- 

hiu  iili'iisilsaiiil  I'lMi'ixii  I' t.  anil  inilslii  tlin-n  weeks 

<irasliaril  wmk  anil  as  inni'li  iljsriiinl'iirl  as  cuii  lie 
liiiat.'ini'il. 

"  W  lii-ii  ophim  iiatiiMits  eiiiiii'  In  llie  lins|iltal  Hlie  has 
a|ilain  lalk  willi  liii'iii.  It'  tliey  an-  nut  rnt;liteiie<l  away. 
hIih  inaki's  tlii'iii  ilepiisit  a  sitiii  <>f  niniiey.  wlijch  Mlie 
kei'|is  If  tliev  run  away  hefiire  Ilie  trealiiieiit  is  over: 
lull  if  lliey  imve  pliiek  tii  slirk  It  nut.  slie  irives  it  linek 
wlieii  they  jiii  Iniiiiiv  l-'or  lliiee  iliiys,  Niiinetiiiies  four, 
Uit-y  are  in  fearful  misery,  ami  keep  up  a  series  nf 
liiiwls  anil  Kriiaiis.  To  nn  intullie  Imspllal  in  tlie  even 
liiK  Is  like  stepping  iiilii  ran<leMiiiiiiniii  itself.  Her  pa- 
tielils  Heliloiii  Kive  nut  iliiriii^  the  pineess." 

A  second  hospital,  at  Kouchow,  is  nearly 
<'oinpleled.  In  IHHS  Dr  Kale  AVoodhiiil 
treated  l!,;iOS  ea.ses,  1,11110  lieitiii'  new  imtients. 
fShe  took  |:il(l  ill  fees,  and  has  received  tin- 
(pialitied  conlidetice  and  jiraise  from  the 
Chinesi'.  She  is  trainiug  a  class  of  young 
women   in   medicine. 

There  is  also  a  dispensary  at  Tiitiireho, China. 

In  Kyoto,  .lapan,  a  liospilal  and  training- 
.sehiHil  for  nurses  I'onslitute  a  liratich  of  the 
Doshishii  Iniversily.  The  land  was  pureha.sed 
Willi  Ihetriflsof  5."):)  ,Ia]iHne.se.  and  thehuildings 
provided  hy  friends  in  America,  esiieeially 
younir  ladies  of  the  "  Interior."  There  is  a 
jreneral  warl  for  I'i  imlienls,  an  oh.stetricul 
ward  for  S,  n  house  to  aceonmioiiate  iiO  nurses, 
and  oilier  buildings.  All  were  formally  deili- 
ealed  November.  18H7.  The  head  of  the 
traiiiiiii;-schoiil  is  Mi.ss  Hiehards,  who  left  the 
])iist  iif  superintendent  in  the  Hoslon  Hos|)ital 
to  assume  these  duties,  lunl  the  clinics  an'  di- 
vided lietween  Dr.  Herry  and  Dr.  Sara  Buckley. 
There  wer<'  live  nurses  In  the  tirst  class,  all  cur- 
liest Chrisliaiis. 

OthiT  institutions  tinder  care  of  these  Boards 
are  Irainiiiir-schools  in  Kobe  for  women  evan- 
gelists and  kindergarlen  teiichers. 

All  object  of  special  elTorl  in  IHHOwasan  im- 
proved scliool-buildimr  for  IJombay,  for  which 
^1(1  not)  were  contributed. 

U'oiiinn's  Fofi'ifiii  Missionai'f/  So- 
rii-t/f  of  flu-  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,— On  ustonny  day  in  Maich.  18o0,  a 
few  .Methodist  women  met  in  the  Tremoiil 
Street  (  liurcli,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  ol'gaiiize<l  the 
.Society  bearing  the  above  name.  In  May  fol- 
lowing, at  a  special  meeting,  it  was  voted  to  send 
out  tlieir  first  missionarj-.  In  Novemlier  two 
ladies  were  sent  to  India"  and  Imve  done  distiu- 
guished  service  for  missions  ever  since. 

The  constitution  of  the  Society  provides  for 
a  Oenernl  E.vecutivc  Coiuniitce,  composed  of 


delegates  from  each  Brunch,  who  have  general 
liianageinenl  of  the  all'airs  of  llie  Soclelj-, 

It  is  now  composed  of  ten  associiiled  branches, 
Rtrelching  from  the  Allanlic  to  tlic  I'Mcilic,  and 
from  New  I'jiglaiid  and  tli(!  Lakes  as  faras  Vir- 
ginia and  Arkansas  on  tlie  south.  I'nlike 
most  Woman's  Societies,  it  disburses  its  own 
fluids,  and  chooses  missionaries  wilhoiit  diiec 
til  III  of  the  (ietieral  Boat  <  I  of  tlic  Cbllt'cll.  'I'lie 
few  salaries  pnid  al  liiiine  ate  reiiiarknblv  small, 
while  those  of  missiiuiiiries  are  IIioulIiI  to  aver- 
age liiglii  r  than  in  other  deiiominiilioiis. 

'I'lie  inelliod  iidnpled  for  raising  funds  to 
prosi ciile  tlie  work  of  the  Society  was  the  usual 
plan  of  Womairs  Boarils,  viz  ,  every  (  hrisiiati 
woinaii  to  lay  aside  Iwocetits  a  week,  or  pay  one 
dollar  a  year  as  a  niembersliip  fee. 

When  llie  lii'st  niissionary  departed  there 
was  not  money  eniuigh  in  tlii'  Ireasiiry  to  pro- 
viilelhe  entire  expense.  "  Shall  we  lose  .Mi.ss 
Tlioburn,"  .said  oneof  ihe  commillee,  "  because 
we  have  not  the  iiioney  in  our  hands  to  send 
her'?  Katliel  let  Us  walk  Ihe  streets  of  Boston 
in  our  calico  dresses,"  So  they  borrowed  tlie 
money,  anil  in  their  hisiory  of  twenty  years 
since  have  never  been  in  debt,  nor  has  one  of 
their  branches  I'aiUil  to  meet  its obligalions. 

The  Iwciilieth  anniial  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  in  Delniit,  Mich,,  in  October,  18W». 
Its  ses.sions  occupied  nine  days,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  tratisacleil  in  prcseiici'  of  large  audi- 
ences by  three  deh^gates  friuii  each  of  the  leu 
Blanches. 

The  rate  of  progress  within  tlie  Society  may 
be  indicated  by  the  tigures  following: 

At  the  end  of  the  tirsi  year  the  number  of 
auxiliaries  was  111(1,  nioiiev  raised  ^■l,.'"»4(5.8(t; 
fifth  year,  auxiliaries  l,H;!i(;  *(»!. Hill)  •>',-);  tenth 
year,  "'-MTU  auxiliaries;  ^mi,M.l!f.(il»;  twentieth 
year(IM8U)  .^.'iIM  auxiliaries;  !j:x"-'(i,.|!l(i.l.'>.  The 
total  membership  is  IIW, <).")(». 

'I'lie  aii.xiliaries  include  501  societies  of  young 
ladies  iiiid  7-)M  Chiliiren's  Bands,  which  lust 
began  to  be  organi/ed  in  iNii). 

The  contributions  of  IfSU  were  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  Society,  and  an  advance  of 
J;20,(K)0  over  tlie  previous  year.  Tiie  money 
raised  in  1H<)0  amoiiiiled  to  !^'i'.iO,:i'JI).00. 

Since  IWii  a  (iiniian  consiiiuency  has  also 
been  growing  up.  which  incbnles  i'l'i  auxili- 
aries in  Kurope  and  1-11  in  the  liiiled  States, 
having  a  total  meinbirship  of  •1,(I8'.J.  And  yet 
the  coinmitiee  are  obliged  lo  icjiort  that  only 
one  wonisin  in  eleven  copiiected  with  the 
Methodist  Chiirch  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Alissionary  Society. 

"The  Heathen  Womiiu's  Friend,  '  is.sue(l  In 
18(i!l,  bad  a  subscriplioii  list  of  4,000  the  first 
year,  and  paid  e.xpen.ses.  It  has  remained  in 
the  same  editorial  hands  ever  since,  and  having 
been  enlaiged  from  time  lo  time,  became  iu 
1875  a  paper  of  'M  |ip.,  at  fifty  cents.  It  is  il- 
lustrated, has  1!»,800  subscribers,  and  i>ays,  be- 
sides its  own  expen.ses,  for  nearly  all  themi.scel- 
laneous  literature  issued  by  tlie  Society,  which 
amounts  to  more  than  IJ.OOO  ()00  of  pages  annu- 
ally. The  [Wiper  is  published  at  ;{(i  liromtield 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  A  German  edition  is  also 
published,  aiul  has  1,770  subscribers. 

An  illustrated  eight-page  /eiianu  paper,  "  The 
Woman's  Friend,"  is  also  printed  in  four 
of  the  dialects  of  India,  and  reaches  25,000 
■women  readers.  It  is  carried  by  an  endowment 
fund  of  125,000.  The  recent  death  at  Madras 
of    the   editor  of    the  Tamil    edition  was   a 
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prri\t  Idsm.     The  "  Child's  Fiicnil '"  »i)|it'iii('(l  In 
ISlId,  H  snmll  intiiillil\ ,  lillci  ii  ciiils  pir  vein-. 

'I'lic  Sotirly  has  miiI  iiilci  llic  luiciL'ii  lirlil  1:17 
inissliiiiiirii'H  ill  all,  nl'  wlimii  iilioiit  IIH)  iiir  slijl 
ill  iiclivc   service.      Senile  ill  Inline  <iii  1(  ave  ale 
)iii|iin)L'  li>  I'd  urn,  iiinl  II  liave  illeil;  '.'It  went  oiil 
ill    ISS!).       'I'liese    niissidiiaiies    are    loeiileil    in 
Iiiilia  (:l:t).   (  liina  I'J'J),  .la|iaii  r.'Di.   Korea,  lliil 
flaria,  Sciiilli   .Viiieiiea,  iiml    Mexien.     'I'lic    Inl- 
lowiin;  oiilliiie    imiieales  llie    onler    in    wliieli 
ililTerelil  liriinelies  ul'  wciiU  liuve  lieeii  assiiiiieil; 
1S70    'I'liiiil  iiiis.siimary  to  India. 
ISTI     Twii  ladies  IciCiiiiia. 
187:1     l!euiiiiiiin;s      in      Me.xiei)    and      Smilli 

A  nieriea. 
1H74     Iteviiiniiiirs  in  .laiian  and  Afiicii;  llio  lat- 
ter al'lerwarils  Mli.'indoiied. 
1S77     liilile  readers  in  Italy  and  liiilpiiiu. 
is;i)     A  silhMil    fur    I'Jlirasiiins  (ipeiied  in  Cal- 

eiltia 
lUS'i     Cliiiiiiikiiiir '"■eiipied  in  West  Ciiina,  and 
a   iiii|ieriil  work   carried  on   until  all 
the  inissicin  pnipc'rly  wiisdcstroycd  liy 
u  iiKiliin  IWii. 
188-1    C'hinUianjr,   on   the  (iiaiid   Ciiiml,  (iccu- 

picil. 
ISS,")    Missionary  to  Ivoiea. 
ISMtJ     Nankinir,  I'hiiiii,  entered. 
]887     A  lady  sent  to  Sinirapiui'. 
188li    Ueninninijs  in  Ihi;  greiil  heiithi'ii  city  of 
Sliitlra.  India. 
I'rnpcriy  held   liy  the  Soclclv  In  its  wveral 
missions  is  rated  at  alioiit  !f!l()lt,6()(). 

Sr/iools. — There  are  some  '^50  schools  of  all 
kinds  connected  with  the  inission.s,  of  which  the 
most  iniportiiiU  lioardin^r  schools  ure  lis  fol- 
lows: 

In  .lapan:  At  Tokyo,  where  'M  were  Imptized 
in  18S8;  Aoyaina  lii.irh  school,  wliere  all  but 
two  weio  I'hristiiins  in  ISSK;  Nagasaki,  which 
has  the  liiiest  Imildini;  in  the  city, and  where  '!.") 
Were  converted  ill  ISS!);  Hakodate,  whieli  allows 
r).">  scholarships,  tlioiii;li  only  lit  pupils  ari' 
wholly  sii|)ported;  and  Xa.troya,  wliicli  had  8(( 
jiupils,  all  self-supporting,  and  u  iminber  con- 
verted diirini;  188!). 
In  Korea;  .\t  Seoul. 

In  China:  .\t  Kooehow,  Chinkiang,  Kiukiiing, 
Xankinir.  and  I'ekiiiir 

III  India:  Five  in  iIk'  Hohilkund  district,  of 
which  that  at  .MoriidaliMd  has  l,")(l  girls  from 
more  than  50  villaires.  There  are  over  !{()(•  iii- 
telliireiit  Christian  women  in  this  province, 
more  than  5(10  irirls  in  hiirher-irrade  schools,  and 
tilioii'  itOO  ill  schools  of  all. grades.  Fifty  young 
wone'ii,  students'  wiv(^s.  are  in  the  Iridning- 
seliool  at  Uareilly.  In  the  Oudli  ilisirict  are  4 
lioarding-scliools,  including  that  at  I.iieknow — 
llie  oldest  and  most  iiotahle  of  all.  Aliout 
half  lli('  pupils  here  are  F^iirasiaiis,  all  pay  their 
entire  expenses,  and  the  school  itself  liecanie 
II  chartered  woinan's  college  in  18U0.  In  the 
Kumaon  district  are  four  schools,  of  which 
Pithoragarh  and  Naiiii  Tal  are  the  largest.  In 
the  foinu'r  there  is  scarcely  a  girl,  witli  the  e.\- 
eeption  of  the  little  ones,  who  has  not  lieconie  ii 
Christian.  They  "  sew  two  hours,  study  four, 
work  ill  the  tiel'ds  two,  and  do  all  their  own 
grinding,  cooking,  and  washing."  The  Cal- 
eilttii  school  i.s  the  largest  under  care  of  the 
Society,  and  occupies  one  of  the  largest  hiuld- 
ings  in  India  used  for  a  girls'  school.  It  is  self- 
supporting,  and  re(piires  1!{  teachers  besides  the 
American  ladies.  The  i)iipils  are  of  eight  or 
nine  races,  and   out  of  200  member's  77   have 


united  with  the  chiircli.     Ilombay,  Hingapore, 
and  Hanuooii  in  IhiiiiM,  each  have  a  school. 

In  .Mevico;  At  I'llebla,  wheiv  in  IMSM 
nearlvevi'iv  scholar  bi'CMine  a  Chrlsllaii;  Mex- 
ico city,  wiiere  was  a  revival  in  l^'^si). 

In  South  .Vnieriea:  .Vt  UoHiuio.  in  Itiieiios 
Ayies,  «  here  is  a    "  lloine." 

Till'  niiniber  of  house  pupils  varies  from 
'20  in  I'lielila  and  Seoul,  to  78  at  Cawnpur, 
1)0  at  Cidculla,  and  over  1(H)  In  some  of  the 
•lapanese  schools.  In  all  eases  ilay -scholars 
bring  till'  number  much  higher.  The  Uareilly 
Orplianage  has  nearly  ','00  girls.  The  st  liools 
are  arranged  to  iiach  all  classes.  There  are 
more  than  {.(Nio  children  in  city  and  day 
.schools  in  the  North  India  Coiifereiiee  alone, 
and  1K!5  girls  in  the  Society's  .schools  in  .Mexico. 

h'.niiiijilistir  Ih  jtiirliiii  lit.  —Direct  evangelislie 
work  is  done  in  all  the  missions.  From  the  70 
eenlres  in  the  Norlli  India  (  oiifereiice,  'J','0  Hilile- 
woiiien  regularly  visit  1,000  houses,  and  more 
than  (l,(MI(l  wcaii'ii  are  receiving  religious  in- 
strnctioii.  A  large  itinerating  work  is  |)id>e- 
cilled  in  (lie  villages  of  Uohilklind,  and  alioiit, 
(ioiida,  in  ()iidli;aiid  at  a  camp-meeting  held 
near  .Moradabad,  in  the  simiiner  id'  18S1),  ;!0() 
intelligent  and  neatly  drcswd  "King's  Diiiigh- 
ters"  were  present. 

.V  large  evangelislie  work  is  also  carried  on  in 
the  Foochow  district,  China,  where  one  Hible- 
woiiian  reported  for  the  y<'ar:  "  There  came  to 
me  to  hear  the  gospel  about  1,700  women,"  and 
where  one  of  the  missionaries  in  the  spring  of 
ISS!)  thus  summed  illi  a  single  iliiieialing  trip; 
"This  is  a  hurried  recital  of  -15  days'  wtak, 
in  which  l.-l-l'J  lieathen  women  were  told  'in 
all  your  allliciions  He  was  atllicted,'  and  men 
unnumbered;  Hi  schools  were  visited,  ;!'2  meet- 
ings altended,  Uti  visits  made,  and  GOO  miles 
travelled  in   Chinese  boats  and    sedan-chairs." 

There  arc  seven  Bible wumeii  employed  iu 
Italy. 

Other  EvMiigelistleageneirs  are:  The  Sunday- 
school,  which  is  universal,  and  established  at  ('>7 
points  in  Oiidh  alone;  women's  meetings,  hav- 
ing legiilar  attendance  of  ,58  in  Tidiyo,  some- 
times !I0  at  Seoul;  refuges  at  liiieknow  and 
other  places;  a  widows'  home  at  l.odipore; 
industrial  clas.ses;  u  women's  workshop  in 
Rangoon,  where  over  IK)  women  are  employed 
in  sewing  under  dinction  of  a  forewonian; 
orplianages  at  Mexico  Citv,  .Madras,  mid  other 
places;  and  instruction  in  leper  a.sylnms. 

A  new   feature  is  Deaconess  Homes   at  Cal 
cutta,    Liicknow,  and    ^Miittni.     At    the    hilter 
evangelists  are  trained.    There  are  also  training- 
classes  for  women  at    several    places — notably 
Yokohama,  .lapan,  and  Peking,  China. 

Mtiliriil  Di'iiiirtiiiiiit. — The  Society  has  a  no- 
table record  in  this  line.  Its  medical  womeiuire 
stationed  in  four  cities  of  India,  four  of  China, 
and  one  in  Korea.  .Medical  work  is  also  in  prog- 
ress under  oilier  instrumentalities,  e.g.,  at  Mi- 
tlioor.  Heart  'awnpur,  wliere  one  of  the  Christian 
native  women  who  took  a  medical  eerlilicale  in 
India  treated  successfully  nearly  1,000  Abdiam- 
medaii  and  Hindu  women  in  one  year.  Twelve 
Christian  girls  are  studying  medicine  at  Agra. 

Of  two  physii'iaiisof  this  Society,  sjiecial  men- 
tion is  appropriate— of  Dr.  Clara  A.  Swain,  be- 
cause she  was  the  tirst  of  all.  and  of  Dr.  Leonora 
Howard,  because  it  was  given  to  her  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  great  providential  opportunity, 
one  of  the  most  marked  in  all  the  history  of 
muderu  ui-ssious. 
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Till'  urp'iil  it'prcHciiliiliiPii  111'  llic  will' of  it 
lllU'<ii>lllliy  III  llinrilly,  llliliil.  Inl  llli'  Snricty  III 
liiiui^iil'iilr  II  liii'ilii.J  iniN>ii>ii  llii'ii',  III  its  very 
Miiiil,  mill  I. Ill'  III'  the  liixl  Um>  iiil«s|iiimrii'H  snil 
mil  \MIM  Dr.  (Iiiiii  Swiilii,  II  ^'iMiliiiilr  of  tlic 
Wiiiiiiiii'h  Mi'iliral  CoIIi'ltk  in  l'lillii(ii'l|iliiii. 
Sill'  ii'Mi'liril  Itiirrilly  in  .liuiuiiiy.  IH,'ll,  iinililiir 
il.lt  llir  lil^l  six  Wii'ks    liiiil  IMS  imlil'llls;   ilmiliLC 

till'  lii'sl  Miir  l.'JJ.'i  \M'n'  irii'lvi'il  III  ilii' inissiiMi 
lum-i';  liii'  Hci'iiiiil  yciir  lliry  liiiill  a  liisiiiiiMiry, 
llic   IliinI    yriii'   a  *liii>|>iUir.     'I'lii'    foiiilli    yriir 

llll'll'    \M'll'";t,(l()(l    (iislMllMliy    iMllii'Ml-.  «  illi     l."l() 

mil  liiMir  |MiliriiN;  iiml  wmiiaii'N  iiu'ilicul  mis- 
himiM  uiir  III)  liiiiiri'r  an  i'\pi  riiiiriil, 

II  liiiil  lirrii  hii|M'il  llii-  iliictm'  iiii^lil  iliiliK'k 
/.I'liaiia  liiiiMs;  IIS  iii'W  /.riianas  wire  ii|ii'ni'il 
tlii'mi::li  llii'  lii>-|illal  at  Itari'illy  in  t^M.  ami 
I'mir  ililili'-woiurii  luiaini'  nni^Niiy  to  llii'  ini^- 
simi.  It  was  faintly  lii>|iril  iliul  wnnnn  wnulil 
cinrri;!'  from  tlii'  /.I'lianas  lo  lonsiilt  tin'  limior 
at,  Inr  ilisiiciisMry.  'I'lii'y  niinc,  sliiil  ii|)  in 
llirir  iloiilu's,  w  liirli  Will'  raniril  into  lliu  ilis- 
lirn>iiiy,  iiiitl  iiisiiir  w  liirli  tliry  stayril,  one  riir- 
taiii  only  ilirowii  iisiiif,  wliili'  lliiy  ii'ii'ivii! 
Iliiir  |iiisiii|iiioii.  'I'd  h  Hole  one  iiisiani  r  from 
11  Ictli'i'  from  I)r.  Swain  at  tlir  iIom- of  ls7|: 
"  Tills  moniinira  .MolianiiinilMii  laily  canii'  in  a 
coiivryMiici;  wliicli  cmilil  not,  \w  liioiiulil  intu 
till'  room.  Sill'  wa.symiiii;  ami  pri'lly.  ami  lirf 
luisliaml  M'rmrtl  i|ilili'  pi  iplrxi  li,  lis  tliiii'  wi'io 
st'vriiil  mrii  al  Work  on  Ilir  loail  in  fioiit  of  llw 
liispi'iisury.  I  assiiriti  lilm  llial  an  iimlntlla 
wiLs  ipiili'  sulliiii'iit  to  pioii'ii  liii'  from  tln'ir 
si:;lil,  bill  lii^  was  not  salisliril  iinlil  he  LCot  tlic 
sironil  Diieuiiil  lii'lil  it  over  IitT  wliilf  sliu  caiiii! 
in.  •■» 

Afli'i'  (ifli'i'ii  yi'iiis  of  valualili'  labors  hv- 
slowril  al  llairilly,  I>i'.  Swiiin  si'Vrri'il  lilT  nm- 
lii'ilion  Willi  liiT  Soiii'ly  foitlir  sake  of  I'litirini,' 
what  si'i'iiii'il  It  I'loviiliiitial  iloor  to  wiiiii-  iise- 
fiilmss.  Till'  Kajali  of  l{iij|.iitiina  riilli'ii  liif 
1(1  atli'iiil  his  wife  at  Klielri.  anil  her  siiieess  leil 
to  her  remttiiiiiiu;  as  permanent  |iliysiriaii  tliere. 
No  restiii'tions  are  phiieii  iipoii  lier,  or  the 
{'hrislian  women  willi  her;  iiini  lliey  have  been 
for  lour  years  seftlteriii!;  Christ iiiii  liooks,  teaeli- 
inir  (  liristiaii  hymns,  tulkiiii;  ammiirlhe  women 
of  I  lie  palaeeanil  eslitblishinu;  siliools, — allal  the 
expense  of  the  rajah. 

i)r.  I.eonora  Ilowanl,  a  grailuate  of  .Miiiiiitan 
I'liiversily,  Ann  Arbor,  reaeheii  I'ekiiiirin  ISTT, 
ami  in  the  latter  imrt  of  the  next  year,  while  in 
the  full  tide  of  very  onerous  ami  useful  labors, 
she  was  inlernipteil  by  ai'all  to  Tientsin.  Laily 
Li,  wife  of  llie  liisliiiLriiished  stalesman  Li 
Ilun.ir  ('liaiij;,  then  governor  of  the  proviiiee, 
was  seriously  ill,  ami  the  vieeroy,  who  was 
very  foiiil  of  her,  hail  irmie  so  far  as  lo  eall  in  a 
foreign  phvsieiiiii  of  the  Loniioii  .Missionary 
Soi'iety  IJiiI  till'  iliK'tor  emilil  iiol  overstep 
the  lioiiiiils  of  Chinese  traililion  lo  .give  her 
.suitable  eare,  anil  the  liiily  from  Amei  iia  was 
suggested,  So  the  man  next  lo  the  emperor 
liespatehed  a  speiial  lourier  and  .'i  stc'iiii-lautieh, 
and  Dr.  Howard  was  brought  loTieiiisin.  Her 
rcinidies  were  eireelive,  and  Lady  Li  griidually 
reeovered.  Dr.  Howard  was  llieii  pressed  to 
ri'inain  pemiiineiitly  at  Tienlsiii.  whieli  she  did 
by  iidviee  of  all  the  mission.  Apiirlinents  in 
one  of  the  liiiesi  temples  in  tlie  eily  were  plaeeil 
at  her  disposal  for  a  dispeiisiuy.  the  expense 
of  \vhii;h  Lady  Li  herself  defrayed.     During 
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the  llr>t  live  nioiillis,  N|(l  iitses  were  tii'iitiil 
tlii'ie,  and  1,1)00  more  at  it  seemid  ili^]ii'iisaiy  In 
aiiolher  pail  of  the  eily.  .\  hospilid  was  built 
in  l.'<.s|  under  till'  auspiies  of  the  Soriely,  iiiid 
l>r,  Howard  loiitiiiiieil  in  eliarge  of  lt,'\Nliile 
also  making  piofe.^slonal  visits  in  families  of 
the  highest  otlliials,  and  i  oiiibining  religious  in- 
slnii'lioii  and  mediial  labors  willimit  lesiiaint, 
until  her  marriage  in  1hh|,  to  a  iiiembi  r  of  Ilio 
London  .Mission.  During  all  lliat  time  her  le- 
hitloiis  \siili  Ladv  Li  reinained  most  iinilial, 
and  she  hail  the  pleiisure  of  waiinly  loiiiiiieiid- 
ilig  to  the  vii'irov  one  of  the  Irialy  roiniiiis- 
Hionels  from  the  I  niteil  Stales— llie  man  u  liosd 
name  was  on  lur  mi'dleal  diploma,  i'lrsldeiil 
Aiigell  of  Ann  Aibor. 

The  ho^pilal  has  been  ably  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Howaiii's  siieeessois. 

Two  things  in  reeeiil  reports  from  the  mis- 
sion III espeeially  suggest  ive  of  the  broad  results: 
Kirsl:  Tlielmge  number  of  missionary  soeie 
til  sand  bands  of  King's  Daiiglileis  among  the 
(•miverli'd  women  and  seliool  girlx.  They  are 
to  be  I'liiiiiil  In  .Mexieo,  Italy,  liiilgaria,  .lM|ilin, 
Cliiiia,  and  there  are  twenty  in  linlia. 

Seeoiiil:  Thi'  eonfeielices  held,  eomposed  of 
unlive  woliiin  who  have  been  Iriiineii  in  the 
missions.  Of  one  sueli  ill  Fooehow,  in  ISHIl,  a 
Cliiiiese  brother  exilalmed,  "  Tliis  is  wonder- 
ful, and  we  never  thought  to  see  it  here;  but 
lust  year  llie  telegraph  eame,  and  this  year  llio 
w  Oman's  eouferenee!" 

The  women  atleniling  read  carefully  prepared 
papers  mi  such  siibjecis  iis,  "  The  iinporlanceof 
the  Holy  Spirils  aid  in  preparing  lor  work;" 
"  Can  Chrislian  wonieii  be  adniilled  to  schools'/" 
"The  importance  of  iiltending  prayernicel- 
ings."  Al  Liickiiow  as  many  us  (ioo  have  met 
for  a  day  in  such  a  conference 

Someof  the  vventsof  lS.Si»  were  the  eslablish- 
meiit  of  a  liome  and  oipliaiiage  In  the  city  of 
Koine;  purchase  of  new  properly  al  Fooehow 
mill  Peking;  and  opening  a  new  school  build- 
ing, Willi  ."lil  pupils,  lit  Iliro'-aki.  The  Society 
is  milking  an  ell'ort  to  raise  f.lO.OdO  for  the 
college  at  Liicknow. 

Tin-  fl'oiimii'H  MisxiotKU'ii  Soiirtff 
of'  tin-  JMrthiHlist  l^/iixro/Hi/  C/iiirr/i 
iSoilt/t)  \Mis  oigaiii/cil  by  (teiieiid  ('i.nfeicnce 
at  .\llanlii.  (ieoigia,  Mii\,  Is^S  It  is  composed 
of  thirty-four  conl'cieiice  societies.  The  corre- 
si>onilliig  secretary  of  eaih  conl'eiciice,  logcllier 
willi  live  ollicers  and  six  mmiagers,  coiisiilulo 
the  Woman's  I{iimil,  wliicli  is  the  executive 
body  of  the  Society. 

The  Home  force  consisls  of;  Auxiliary  so- 
cieties IS.'i',',  meinbership  ;iH,'JO;!;  young  peo- 
jile's  and  children's  societies  S'JO,  nicinbeisliii> 
■JT, ','(>;!.  Total  rcii'ipis  for  vear  ending 
ISilO,  !|s:.l,4S(i..TI 

"  The  Woman's  Mis.sionary 
liuhlislicii  nionllily  at  Nashville, 
50  cents.  Ills  si'lf-siipportiiig, 
timi  of  inoie  than  11,000. 

The  Socii  ly  also  in  ISSJt  printed  and  dislrib- 
llled  wilholll  "charge   L.-jOO,!)!!!)  pages  of  leallets. 

Abroad  the  force  is  icprcseliled  (.liinuary, 
l.Sitl)  by;  .Missimmrics,  ;'i'J,  of  whom  14  are  in 
China;  lissistanls  •i';  native  teacliers.  :.'7;  board- 
ing-sehools.  10;  ilny-scliools,  '.'4;  pupils,  1,»MS; 
hospital,  1. 

The  value  of  property  held  by  tlie  Hoard  i.s 
l|!ltll.0O0. 

China  was  the  first  Held  entered,  in  187S;aniI 
the   following  stations  were  occupied   in   the 
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order   Lrivcii:   .Sliiini;li!ii,  Niint/.iiiDg,  Soocliow, 
iiDil  Kaliiliiiir. 

Itoiinliinr-scliools  lire  riirricd  on  in  all  of 
tliL'^L'  rilics.  'I'luTe  are  iiiiii'  ilmrch-iiiciulK'rs 
in  IliL'  Cliiptoii  .Sclmol,  Sliiiiijrliiii.  Tlie  iciirliir 
111  Sdocliow  says  in  a  Inic  report  Iliat  her  school 
hiiil  read  the  entire  New  Testanienl  diiriiit;  the 
year,  the  oldi'r  irirls  were  neat  and  iialient 
ucediewoineii,  and  llotlt  of  a  sehool  of  21  were 
jiv'      'liners. 

)chow  Dr.  Mildred  Pidliiis  lia.s  eharce 
iinan's  hospital,  whose  whole  cost  — 
.  ,..iig,  site,  and  eipiipinent— was^lO.ddO.  It 
comprises  a  Iwosloiied  home  for  the  medical 
missionary  and  others,  a  dispensaiy,  two  wards. 
nnd  an  operalinir  ward,  with  clieap  linildiiiLrs 
for  servanis.  kitchen,  etc.  The  hospilid  was 
opened  in  October,  1888. 

Several  schools  in  the  mission  are  Aiiirlo- 
Cliiiiese,  and  two  ladies  at  Shanghai  irive  their 
entile  lime  to  teachiii!;  in  the  Auglo-C'hinese 
Colleire  for  yoimir  men. 

Work  at  Kahdini;  was  ojiened  by  iv  lady  of 
len  yciirs'  experience  in  China,  who  went,  with 
Chiiiese  assistants  only,  to  make  a  beijinniiii; 
iu  that  laiire,  walled  cliy  At  theend  of  a  year 
she  had  six  dayschoolswith  7(i  pupils,  with  (ive 
Cliinese  teachers  ami  a  Milile-woman  at  work. 

'l"he  .Society  entered  Hni/.il  in  18S(I,  and  (X'Cii- 
pies  stations  at  i'iraeieiiha  and  l{io  de  Janeiro. 
I'hey  have  hoardiiii:  schools  at  both  places, 
Willi  abont  10(1  irirls  in  the  former,  althonirli 
only  'Jii  are  housc-pnpils;  the  latter  .school  re- 
ceives children  from  twoto  thirteen  yearsold.  A 
Hchool  for  yoiini.'  boys  in  Uio  is  also  under  care 
of  the  ladies.  The  langiiajre  of  all  llie  Bra/.iliun 
schools  is  I'ortiiiruese. 

In  1881  the  Society  entered  Mexico,  where 
it  has  stations  at  Laredo  anil  Saltillo.  'I'ho 
girls'  school  in  the  fminer  place  enrolls  144, 
nnd  a  bovs'  school  cd'  'M  is  self  supporting. 
The  Laredo  Hand  is  a  missionary  society  in  the 
church,  which  has  coniributed  from  !f40  to  l|i(!0 
in  a  year.  Tlieschool  for  L'irls  at  Saltillo  closed 
its  lirsl  vearin  Decemlier,  1888,  li;ivini,Meceived 
I|li8'.>  l.l  i.Mcxieani  fortiiilion,  which. aside  from 
the  missionary's  salary,  was  snllicient  to  cover 
expenses.  Instruction  is  iriven  at  both  stiitions 
in  day  schools  and  Sunday  schools, 

IlaVrcll  Institute,  in  the  Osaire  Nation,  Indian 
Territory,  is  also  under  care  of  this  Society. 

Tht'  ft'oiiiau's  Fofrif/H  Misnioiiavy 
Soviet ji  of  the  Mt'f/io^list  i'l'otestinit 
('hui'fli  was  oi.rMni/cd  in  I'iiisburir.  Pa.,  in 
1871*.  Hefore  that  date  moneys  raised  by  local 
societies  hail  be<'n  sent  to  the  foreign  lield 
throuirh  others,  especially  the  Winnan's  rnion 
Society  of  New  York 

Adininistration  of  the  alTairs  of  the  Society 
is  vested  in  aticneral  Kxeciit ive  iJoard.  to  repre- 
sent all  the  liraiiihes,  Mfid  to  meet  iiiiimallv— a 
plan  in  liarinony  with  the  goveiiiment  of"  the 
cinirch. 

The  (irst  representative  of  the  Society  abroad 
(lied  on  her  way  to  .lapan. 

The  home  force  consists  of  20  branches, 
820  auxiliaries,  (iO  mission  bands,  K.OOO  to  4,0IMI 
membership.  I'ontrilmlions  for  )881)-1(0  were 
|3,j(t(l.07. 

" 'I'he  Woman's  Missionary  Hecord "  !■•  ii 
monthly  paper.  |mblisheil  at  headipiiirters  in 
Pittsburg,  at  ."lO  cents. 

Abroad.— This  Society  hiis  five  missionaries, 
all  in  Japan.  They  have  n  prospenais  girl-' 
scltool    at     Vokolmmu,    which    lately    moved 


into  a  new  and  improved  home,  built  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  if*\  000,  and  .saiil  to  be  capable  of 
housing  l.")0  pupils.  They  have  also  a  .station 
at  Nagoya. 

The  .secretary  says;  "  Besides  our  regular 
teachers,  we  have  fjiblercaders  atid  assistants 
among  the  older  pupils,  who  render  goiMl  ser- 
vice as  inter;ireters  and  teachers  of  piiiuaiy 
classes.  Our  Societv  is  one  of  the  youngest, 
but  it  is  hopeful.  With  faith  and  couiai;f  we 
have  entered  the  'open  door,'  and  in  obeying 
the  last  coinm.alid  of  our  blessed  .Masier,  we 
can  conliilently  claim  His  pionnsc,  •  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  idway,  even  iinio  the  end  of  the 
world!"' 

H'oiHen^s  Mite  Missioiiai'if  Soviet i/, 
Af'i'irait  Melltodist  K/Hseo/mi  i'ltiwrh. 
Organized  1874. — Tin  (>bject  of  this  Society  is 
to  idd  in  "the  evangeli/alion  of  the  world,  and 
especiallv  the  island  of  Haiti."  It  is  auxiliaiy 
to  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  Church,  and  i.s 
centred  in  Philaiielphia,  where  the  officers  hold 
a  (piarterly  meeting. 

The  Society  enrolls  200  auxiliaries.  Annual 
income  is  about  ^1.000. 

The  general  work  is  managed  by  the  mission- 
aiy  secretary  of  the  chutxdi,  and  (he  funds  are 
chicHy  expended  on  the  salaries  of  mission- 
aries. 

It'oniaii's  Hoards  of  the  Pretiltffterio  n 
Chiireh  l,.\ot'th). — Woman's  Koreign  Mis- 
sionary Society;  organized  1870;  1S34  Chestnut 
t  .eel,  Philadelphia,  Pa  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Northwest;  organized  1870; 
Boom  48,  McCornuck  Block,  Chicago.  111. 
Women's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  organized 
1870;  5:5  Kilih  Avenue,  New  'i'ork  City,  N.  Y. 
Woman's  Koreign  .Missionary  Society,  Norlheru 
New  York;  or^ainzed  1871;  '2iW  State  Street, 
Albimy,  N.  V.  Woman's  Board  of  .Mis- 
sions of  the  Southwest;  organized  1877;  1107 
Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mi>.  The  Occidental 
Board:  organized  1872;  OIW  Sacramento  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  Woman's  Board  of  the 
North  Pacilie;  organized  1888;  hcadiiutirters, 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  last  of  these  Boards  is  constituted  for 
both  hoine  and  foreign  missions,  and  its  territory 
is  Oregon.  Idaho,  and  Puget  Sound,  lis  third 
contribution  sent  to  the  Slis.sion  House  for  the 
Board  of  Koreign  .Missions  was  in  188!t-!to.  and 
amounteil  to  !j!!t4t.!(2.  In  the  general  slaliincnts 
follinving,  this  Hoard  only,  of  the  seven  named, 
is  not  included. 

All  of  these  Boards  nnd  Societies  originaled 
in  the  eidarged  life  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
after  the  reunion  in  1870.  They  bear  .a  uniform 
relation  towards  the  Assembly's  Board  of  Kor- 
eign .Mi.ssions,  and  though  they  arc  "sometimes 
more  aggressive  in  their  enlerprise  than  the  As- 
sembly's Board,  the  lirst  inslance  is  \f\  to  be 
known  in  which  its  decisions  have  nut  beeit 
cheerfully  acceded  to.  Names  and  testiinuniats 
of  missionaries  are  presented,  but  no  appoint- 
ment  is  ever  made,  no  salary  is  lixed,  no  lield 
assigned,  no  apporlionnu'nl  of  work  adopted, 
except  by  the  central  Board  ill  New  York,  and 
this  uniform  policy  is  cheerfully  acipiii'sccd  in." 

So  the  presidenl  of  one  of  these  Board'-,  re- 
ferring lo  the  same  relation,  has  said:  "  Uicog 
nition,  co.oneralion.  and  courtesy  from  our 
'fathers  and  brethren'  we  do  indeed  desire. 
and  we  can  truly  say  '  we  have  all  and  abound,' 
The  deliverances  of  every  Cieneral  Assembly 
iu   regard   tu  our  work  have  been   uuiformly 
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fiivonililc  iiiul  euloLrisiic.  ,  .  .  Our  loyalt}'  to 
Ili('  Asscnililv's  HoMiil  i>.  iiiii(iicslioiii;il.' 

Till' (■iiii>lilii(M(y  of  ;li('.-e  l{iiiiiils  in  1S91  is 
nut  Itvs  lliiMi  t'(..Vi(i  iiuxilimits  iiiiil  Imiids.  Tlicir 
iiiiiti'd  <  Miiii'iliiuii>ii>  Mill  lo  lilt*  .Mission  lliius(! 
ill  ISM!)  '.Ill  uiic  S'jsd.-js,-),-)!,  licsiiiux  iiiiiiiy 
spi'ciiil  (li^limsciiiiMiis. 

While  iiiiiciiciiiii'iil  (if  dill'  iiiiotlicr  in  tlii'lr 
luiiiic  iiiiiimj;tiii(Mi,  ilii'sc  sdciciics  iiiiiie  in  llii" 
piililicMtion  lit'  two  iiKiiitlily  iiitiCM/iius,  IkiiU 
illll^tl■.•lt(•ll.  atid  Imlli  fully  .-ilf-^iiiiportiiiir. 

■' WimiiiHN  U'cpiK  toi  Woiiiiin"  is  a  li'J  pMirt; 
iniisriiziiic  pulili-licil  from  tlic  .Minion  Moii>o  at 
5;t  Kiftli  Aviiiiic  Ni'u  Vorl\,  at  till  cciils  per 
year.  It  has  a  suhsciipiion  list  «if  l(i,(l(M)  to 
17,0(M).  It  piililishc's  I  he  icccipts  of  fvcty 
tiiixiiiary  and  hand  of  ihcsc  Hoanis,  icpoiis 
tlu'ir  iiiiniiiil  tiled  ill  i;-.  serves  as  a  iiieans  of 
comiiiiinieation  lielweiti  their  several  liead- 
(piarlers  and  the  aiiviliaries.  and,  t'speeiallv, 
keeps  the  thread  of  liistorv  of  the  women  mis- 
sionaries of  the  church  aud  their  varied  work 
abroad. 

'■  Children 's  Work  for  Children"  is  a  -'0- 
pajic  paper  piililislud  at  1!W4  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  at  35  ceut.s  .single  copies,  or  !.'5 
cents  club  rates. 

Kaeli  of  t  he  larger  boards  puhli.sbcs  thousauds 
of  copies  of  leatlels  annually. 

Abroad  these  societies  are  represented  at  tlie 
oiiening  of  1891  by  !1()5  niissioimry  ladies  in  ac- 
tive service,  besides  niaiiy  niis.sionaiy  wives 
who  co-operate  with  them  as  they  are  able.  Of 
tlic>e  mi.ssioimries  eleven  are  physicians. 

The  missions  are  among  Ntirtli  American  lu- 
tliaiis;  in  .Me.xieo  and  Guatemala;  in  Hra/.il, 
<'olombia.  and  Chili;  in  West  Africa;  in  Syria, 
Persia,  India  (three  missions),  Siain  nnd  taos, 
Cliiiia  (three  missions),  Japan,  and  Korea. 

1,  Till-;  l'iiii.\t)Kt,fiii.\  So(ii:tv.— At  anieet- 
wis  <al!ed  in  Calvary  Chiircli,  l*liil;idclphia, 
.May.  ISTO,  a  conmiittee  was  aiijiointcd  to  draft 
a  eoiistitiitioii  and  siilimit  it  to  the  Assembly's 
Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions.  This  having  been 
duly  presented  and  aceepteil,  "The  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  "  was  formally  or- 
gan''ed  in  October  of  llie  same  year.  Tlie 
piiNi  lent  then  clioscn  retained  her  posi- 
tion until  1N<)().  The  aim  was  to  send  out 
and  sustain  women  in  the  foreign  mission  tield, 
airi  support  the  work  which  they  might  be 
able  to  develop.  At  tlu'  end  of  .six  months  the 
Soeiely  enrolled  -1!^  auxiliaries  and  lid  mission 
b.'iiids.  Iiad  I'aiseil  ifiti  ^*T(I  ;<5.  and  assumed  the 
care  of  14  mi-isionaiies. 

The  income  for  IMTt  wa-;  iJSlO.tXX);  for  mS9- 
yil,  "  twi'iitieth  .\ear."  !?1  H.-IH7  8H. 

The  home  force  in  isoii  was  ;  Presbyterial 
.societies.  4S;  iiiixiliai  ies,  1. •,';(;!;  bands,  1,19(1; 
total  iiienibeislii|i  (about)  t'i5.(M(((. 

Abroad:  .Missionaries.  141  (of  whom  '2  are 
physicians);  on  furlough,  IS;  missionaries adtled 
during  the  year,  111;  missionaries  transferred,  2; 
missionaries  self  supporting.  5;  native  a.ssi.st- 
ants.  ,S'J;  missionary  teachers,  10;  Ixmrding- 
schools,  whole  or  in  part.  'M;  day  schools,  1.5;i. 

Seven  young  woineii  are  sliidying  medicine 
(ireparatory  for  service  nndei  this  Society. 

The  territory  eovi'ied  by  this  Society  is 
Pennsylvania.  New  .(ersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, District  of  Columbia,  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  all  of  Ohio  except  four  presby- 
teries. 

II.  TiiK  HoAKH  or  tiik  NoitTiiwKST.—This 
was  organized  in  Chicago  by  a  few  ladies,  wiio. 


for  reasons  of  expediency  alone,  \\  ithdrew  from 
tlieir  Congreg.it ioiial  sisters,  with  whom  tlii'v 
were  happily  associated  in  labor.  At  the  end 
of  live  niiiiilhs  the  repoit  stood:  Auxiliaries, 
."(0;  life  ineiulieis,  ',^4;  paid  to  llie  treasury, 
.'i;\.',."it5.N.'");  missionaries  adopted,  7. 

The  home  force  in  1890  was;  Synodieal 
societies.  10;  picsliylc  rinl  societies,  (id;  miix- 
iliaries,  iiicludiliir  vouiig  peoples  societies  and 
bands:  KKil.     li'icom.'   lor  ls,s!l-9o,  sjsSii  (;4;!.9;i, 

Aliioail:  Missionaries.  (19,  of  whom  ti  are 
jtliysieiaiis;  liospitaN.  4. 

"  Kl  Faro,"  an  illushnhcl  Cluistiaii  news- 
l>apei  in  -Mexico,  is  supported. 

The  name  of  lids  IJoard  indicates  ihe  terri- 
tory which  it  covers.  Its  eastern  boundary  la 
in  Ohio. 

III.  Tut;  Xi-.w  YoKK  Bo.\Hi).— This  was  or- 
gani/.eil  in  New  York  City,  under  the  iiaiiie  of 
"  Ladies'  Hoard  of  Missions  of  the  Presbvteriaa 
Cliurch."  Its  lieginnings  were  fostered  \)y  aid 
and  encouragement  fiom  secrelaties  ot  the 
Asscnililv's  Boaids  of  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, to  both  of  which  it  was  at  tiist  iin.xiliary. 

At  the  end  of  the  tirst  year  it  had  22  auxiliar- 
ies in  New  York  City,  and  25  in  other  )ilaces  ; 
its  contributions  had  amounted  to  |1, 1(14;  ancl 
it  had  assumed  the  care  of  eight  missionaries, 
six  of  wlioin  were  abroad. 

In  1883  the  devoted  and  honored  president, 
Airs.  Jas.  Lorimer  Uraiiam,  died.  To  _her 
more  than  any  other  was  owing  the  success  of 
the  thirteen  years  previous,  and  advantageous 
changes  which  she  had  alri-ady  contemplated 
were  carried  into  effect  that  .same  year.  The 
Home  Missions  Department  was,  as  a  measure  of 
expediency,  transferred  to  the  Woman's SyncKli- 
cal  Committee  of  Home  Missions,  and  the  orig- 
inal name  was  clianged  to  Women's  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

Contribulioiis  to  the  Ccntnil  Treasury,  aside 
from  indeiH'iident  disbursements,  stixnl  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  years  specitli'd  :  1875,  !|;9,907.74  ; 
1S,><0,  t.nth  year,  |10,099  ;  1890,  twentieth  year, 
158,305.27. 

The  home  force  in  1890  was:  Auxiliaries,  504; 
young  iH'ople's  societies,  121  ;  bauds  aud  con- 
iriliuting  Sunday-schools,  358. 

The  force  abroad  is  reiirescnted  by  55  mis- 
sionaries, of  whom  one  is  a  pliysician. 

Of  100  foreign  mi.ssionaries  who  have  been 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  connected  with  this 
Hoard,  one  of  tlic  tirst  year,  anotlier  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  three  otliers  of  the  third  year  are  still 
in  active  service.  The  first  treasurer  is  still 
gratuitously  serving,  but  thi'  Board  was  dei'ply 
liereaved  in  18*<7  by  the  death  of  the  second 
Iiresident,  Mrs  ().  P".  Hulibard. 

The  Hoard  (X'cuiiies  the  most  of  New  York 
State  and  Kentucky,  and  has  certain  .societies  ia 
New  Jersey  and  in  New  Kngland. 

IV.  Till';  HoAKi)  OF  NonTiiKUN  New  York. 
— This  covers  four  presliyteries  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  New  York"  State,  viz.,  Albany, 
Champlain,  Coluniliia,  and  Troy.  Its  contri- 
butions to  the  central  treasury  were  as  follows, 
for  tlie  veins  s|H'cilie(l  ;  lH7i,  ^1,180.00  ;  1875, 
14,750.00  :  1880,  ljr),74035. 

The  lionie  force  in  1890  was:  Auxilinries,  96; 
hiuids,  KM);  income  for  Ihe  year,  $9,(192  35. 

Abroad:  Missionaries,  4;  native  pastors,  5; 
other  native  assistants,  21;  schools  and  scholar- 
ships. ((4;  lM'si<les  misrellar.eous  work. 

V.  TiiK  BoAnnoKTiiKSoiTirwKST.— Tills  Is 
constituted  for  both  home  and  foreign  missions. 
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nml  its  name  (k'noles  the  piirt  of  the  country 
from  which  it  draws  itr<  eonstitnunc}'. 

The  home  force  in  1890  wai:  Auxiliiiries,  191 ; 
bands,  Vi'.i.     Total  lucnihership,  r),4()l. 

They  report  out  of  15, (MM)  Presbyterian  Ulnirch 
women  in  tiie  State  of  Kansas  only  ;5,01(i  in 
their  auxiliaries.  Heeeipls  for  the  foreii;n 
fund  for  lHS9-9()  were  !<i;,l()3  IM).  Mis-sionaries, 
Vi  in  the  foreitrn  tield  and  Vi  in  the  home  field 

The  event  of  tlie  year  is  raising  11, (MM)  for 
a  meiiieal  scholarship  fund,  by  which  to  ai<l 
youiii;  women  to  a  medical  irainiiig  for  the  for- 
c'ijrn  iield. 

VI.  TllK  OcciDKNT.M.  Ho.vHl). — This  was 
nrijani/.e<l  in  conieclion  wilh  tlie  Philadelphia 
sociely.  and  maintained  the  relation  ".uilil  1ISS9, 
wlien  Ihey  separated  in  tlu  belief  that  greater 
ellicieMcy  would  result. 

'I'he  Hoard  has  ti5  auxiliaries  and  70  bands, 
all  within  (!  presbvleries.  The  income  for  18S!t- 
90  was  !<;!», 555. ::J,"  an  advance  of  nearly  sJS.tMM) 
upon  the  year  before.  An  important  clrirge  of 
Ibis  IViard  is  a  .Mission  for  the  Chinese  in  ISiui 
Francisco.  It  includes  four  depart nients— a 
school  ;  a  .Mission  Home  at  9!}(i  Sacramento 
Street;  the  fandlies  of  girls  who  have  married 
from  the  Home— (il  in  tnimber;  and  liouse-to- 
house  visitation,  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  same  ellicient  lady  for  ten  years.  'Ilie 
Board  is  represeiued  abroad  by  (i  missionaries. 

Work  abroa<l. — All  these  Hoards  and  Societies 
move  side  by  side  upon  the  mission  tield,  and 
share  each  new  enterprise.  They  have  together 
built  and  are  running  a  schooner  in  VVest 
Africa;  they  have  kindergartens  at  ('anton 
(("liina),  Kana/.awa  (.lapaii).  Silo  I'anlo  (Brazil), 
and  oilier  iioints;  they  have  orphanages  at  Ful- 
tehgurh,  llosliyapore.  and  Saharaiipur  (India), 
and  Seoul  (Korea';  they  meet  all  the  c.\penses 
coimeclcd  with  their  work  at  boim,',  and  p.ay 
imappropriated  into  the  lreas\iry  of  tlie  As- 
sembly's Hoard  live  per  cent  of  their  receipts, 
for  contingent  expenses  conne<'led  wilh  their 
speciiil  departments.  Societies  in  one  Western 
Stale  contributed  if  I.IMM)  in  18Si»  to  prevent  re- 
trenchment in  schools.  Several  individual 
ladies  support  a  substitute  upon  mission  ground. 
The  larirest  legacy  ever  given  to  Presbyterian 
foreign  missions  was  given  by  a  lady,  and  the 
total  contribntion-i  of  these  societies  since  thi^ 
beginning  (outside  of  legacies)  have  been  al)out 
four  million  dollars.  Their  heaviest  responsi- 
bilities, li()wever,  have  not  yel  been  name(l. 
Thev  are  in  the  usual  departments  of  woman's 
work — educational,  evangi'listic,  medical. 

MtiUcitl  /><7«(r/(/)('«/.— China.— Six  of  the 
elev<'n  |)hysiciaiis  representimr  the  societies  are 
in  China,  where  .are  also  three  hospitals  for 
women  and  children.  One  of  the  latter  is  the 
Mateer  .Memorial  at  Wei  llieii,  in  Shaiiiung, 
where  two  ladies  have  hit  ly  taken  charge. 
Another  is  the  Douw  Pavilion  in  Peking,  built 
by  one  lady;  a  physician  and  lraine(l  nurse  have 
Ix'en  in  charge  here  since  IHST.  The  third  is 
a  woman's  ward  in  tin'  large  Mission  IIos|iital  at 
Canton.  Dr.  .Mary  N'ilisbas  had  charge  for  about 
eiglit  years,  luid  has  also  shared  with  Dr.  .Mary 
H.  Fulton  the  care  of  .several  dispensiuies.  The 
latter  lady  has  repeatedly  tried  with  her 
medicine  ease  to  opi-n  the  door  for  her  brother 
(an  orilained  mi-^sionary)  into  tlie  unoccupied 
|)rovince  of  Kwong  Sai.  They  were  mobbed 
out  in  IHHU,  but  have  persevered,  anil  are  likely 
to  be  ri'warded  with  success. 

Persia.— At  Ti'heran  there   is  nn  annex  for 


women  in  coimection  with  the  ^lission  ITosi>ita], 
and  a  physician  went  out  in  the  fall  of  1889  to 
assume  char.iTe.  The  Howard  Annex  for  Women, 
also  11  lady's  gift,  has  been  added  to  the  hospi- 
tal at  Oroomiah.  In  Tabriz  another  phy.sician 
is  crowded  wilh  dispensary  and  house  visits,  aid- 
ing surgeons  in  openitions,  studying  Turkish, 
and   teaching  boys  to  compoiiiiil  drugs. 

India.  —  Dr.  .lessicn  Carleton,  unassisted,  has 
a  dispen.sary  in  the  lieart  of  .\iiibalaCily  in  the 
Punjab,  and  is  medically  cariigj;  for  a  leiier  lios- 
l)ital  as  well.  At  Allahabad  the  dispensary 
used  for  18  years  has  been  replaced  by  a  new 
building.  The  phy.sician  is  ably  aided  by  as- 
sistants. 

Korea — In  Secnil  the  lady  physician  has 
won  .iroodwill  for  the  mission  through  her  at- 
temlance  upon  the  ipieen,  and  has  practised  in 
country  lours. 

In  several  eases  societies  contribute  towards 
the  riinnin.ir  expenses  of  general  mission 
liospilals  — as  tlie  Wes'ininster  at  Orooniiali. 

Then!  is  also  a  graduated  physician  among 
the  missionary  ladies  in  .lapan,  but  tlie  jealousy 
of  Japanese  doctors  lias  prevented  her  kind 
.services  even  among  the  poor.  There  are  in  all 
the  missionary  lields  other  ladic.-.,  whose  nalural 
gifts  and  experience  make  them,  though  with- 
out medical  training,  useful  in  administering 
simple  remedies.  To  one  siudi,  in  a  coiintry- 
plai!e  near  Peking,  the  ]ieople  knocked  their 
lieails  on  the  ground,  olTering  worship  as  liefore 
tlieir  idols.  Another  in  Vaga,  near  Lahore, 
treated  5,000  cases  during  teu  months  of  the 
year  1H89. 

EriiiiffftiKtir  Department. — Bible-women.  All 
missionary  ladies  living  in  large  cities  have 
oppoilunily  to  conduct  meetings,  teach  Sundav- 
school  classes,  visit  and  receive  the  people  iii 
connection  with  the  ini.ssion  chnrches,  Some 
of  them  in  addition  superintend  Bible-women, 
who  are  siipixirted  from  America  by  .salaries 
of  from  ^:)ti  aniiiiiiUy  in  Canton  to  f50  or 
$(M)  in  cities  of  India.  Bible-work  is  speci- 
ally  developed  in  Yokohama  am!  Tokyo,  where 
Christian  .lapanese  women  presented  a  Bible 
to  the  empress  last  year;  in  Petchaburi,  Siaiii; 
in  West  Africa;  in  ('eiitral  China,  especially  at 
Ningpo;  at  Canton,  where  areeiiiploved  twenty 
Hibfe-women;  but  most  of  all  in  linlia. 

The  memory  of  one  Bible-woman  in  the 
(Jaboon  Mission.  Africa,  will  long  be  cherished. 
She  could  not  read,  but  had  a  store  of  Bible- 
knowledge  which  she  imparted  in  a  ipiaint  and 
impressive  way.  She  could  not  write,  so  she 
kept  a  string  in  which  she  put  knots  to  indicate 
the  number  i>f  incelings  held.  She  died  in 
1885  "  witlioul  a  stain  upon  her  cliaracler." 

Mis.  Wilder,  .a  veteran  missionary  in  South 
India,  gives  herself  to  house-to-house  visiting, 
colporleiir  work,  preaching  among  v.oinen,  and 
est;il)lishiiig  week  day  and  Sunday  schools. 
During  eight  nionths  of  18S!(  she  paid  tifly-two 
visits  to  villages  about   Kolhapur  City. 

About  forty  Hible-womeii  are  employed  in 
the  mi-sions  in  North  India. 

/indiiii  Vixiiiiiti  — A  young  missionary  fell 
heir  to  so  zenanas  at  her  entrance  ii|ion  .service 
at  Futteligurh  a  few  years  ago.  Il  was  well 
she  was  a  missionary  child,  with  an  Indian 
tongue  already  iiciillired,  One  of  the  evaiiLCelists 
of  the  Furnikliiibad  Mission,  Miss  Belz,  has 
been  in  service  17  years,  '•  In  eleven  months," 
said  her  last  report,  "  I  have  paiil  iiOO  visits  to 
villages,   been    in   100   zetiauas,   superintended 
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•/.(•iiiiim  sclidiils  ill  liwiis  1111(1  villiij;*^s,  allt'iuli'd 
I'i  mUiiH.  aiitl  107  iliiys  I  di'voled  lo  work  in  tla' 
I'ily  of  Kliiwnli. 

In  Nortli  Imliii  IliiTc  urn  four  slrictly  "zc- 
liaiiii  visiiors, "  ainl  iimiiy  liidics  who  jrivf  iiiiul- 
Of  k'ss  liiiu;  to  such  work  in  Jjiilioic,  .Mainpnri, 
FiinuUliabad,  Jjodiaini,  .liiansj,  Dcliia,  and 
oilier  lilies.  At  Vaiia,  near  Laliore.  Miss 
Thieile,  wlio  lias  iriveii  IT  years  lo  India,  does 
iliiieriint  wc:rk  ehielly  anioiifr  u  jrieal  trroiip  of 
suridiiiidiim  villa;;es.  The  Lodiaiia  Mis>loii 
lately  called  for  15  women  lo  devote  iheinselvci' 
to  evanirclistie  work  alone. 

Itineraiiiii;  is  a  I'oriii  of  labor  in  which  many 
wives  eni;a.!;i'  with  their  husbands,  and  many 
teachers  clevoto  ii  part  of  their  vacations  in  this 
way. 

SlissCort,  who  has  been  15  years  in  I'elcha- 
liuii,  is  the  only  lady  in  the  Siaiii  .Mission  sent 
t'.vpie^sly  for  evaiij^elistie  work.  She  oversees 
12  day  m1i(K)1s,  builds  school-houses,  direcis 
llible  women,  makes  .systematic  country  trips, 
keeps  Sund.'iyschool  and  temperance  and  mis- 
sionary .societies  jioiiiir,  and  is  readj'  to  hold  a 
meeliiifj;  with  women  anytime  and  anywhere. 
In  .lapan,  while  over  :.'0  liidi<  s  arc  devotin;; 
Ihem.si'lves  lo  schools,  none  aie  appointed  par- 
ticularly to  the  deparlmciu  under  consideia- 
tion,  but  here  and  there  one  has  made  som<? 
time  for  it.  At  'I'akata,  '.2.50  miles  from  Tokyo, 
a  school  for  nil  Is,  two  larjje  Sunday -scIkkiIs,  and 
other  means  have  been  used  to  open  the  city  to 
the  irospel.  and  it  has  been  done  by  lady  teach- 
ers of  'I'okyo,  who  have  t'.xiled  Ihemselvus  for 
months  lo!,'ether  fromsij;ht  of  a  Kuropean  face, 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  could  do  in  Takata. 

In  Africa  several  ladies  give  their  entire  tiim^ 
to  such  labors,  and  boat  journeys  and  visits  to 
the  river  towns  are  a  promiuent  feature  in  their 
repori.s. 

One  lady  at  Tabriz,  Persia,  one  at  Oroomiah, 
n  third  at  Salinas  (haviiii;  UK  villafres),  each  jiive 
tlieirailenliou  tosuperiniendiiiirschools,  to  visits 
anioni;  out-stations,  or  lo  classes  of  women, and 
childrcii. 

In  Soulh  China  hut  few  ladies  have  taken  tours 
iiUo  the  provinces.  The  laipsl  share  of  itin- 
erant work  ill  China  is  done  in  Shanliing.  A 
number  of  ladies  livinir  in  Cliefoo,  Che  naiifoo, 
Tuiiuchow,  and  Wei  Ilieii  hiivedevoteil  a  great 
<leal  of  time  .'iiiil  streiiglh  in  tourinu;  with  their 
husbands.  One  of  the  number  spent  llic  tirsl 
three  monlhsof  ISSII  in  ii  iiieniil  I  in  ir  labor  among 
the  heartrending  scenes  of  the  famine  dislrirl. 
She  .'ind  her  husband  aloiii'  administered  relief 
to  0,1)00  persons  on  I  heir  regular  list,  besides 
special  cases.  Other  ladii's  sh.ared  the  same 
work  for  a  shorter  period.  The  large  number 
of  Chinese  women  who  are  ineinlars  of  the 
coiliiliy  churches  of  this  mission  have  generally 
heard  llie  glad  tidings  from  the  lips  of  mis.^ion- 
ury  ladies. 

Si-/i(M>lii.  -  The  societies  maintain  scholarships 
in  a  large  number  of  boys'  schools;  build  some 
siliiMil  houses  for  them:  ]);iy  the  salaries  of 
many  teachers  in  their  day-schools;  and  a  fi'w 
ml-sioiiarv  ladies  leach  only  boys  and  young 
men,  as  .Miss  .Midlelh.  \\  ho  trains  a  theological 
class  (d  Ne/.  I'er(  es  in  Idaho. 

Hut  by  far  the  largest  item  of  expenditure  in 
the  .Society's  aeeouiits  is  girls'  schools.  A 
hundred  niissionaries  are  devoling  their  livesto 
till  boardiiigs<hnol.  In  most  i  a.sos  it  is  carried 
on  by  two  together,  in  some  iiistuuces  several 
tfiicliers  are  required 


A  background  of  lime  is  necessary  in  order 
to  mark  llic  intliieiice  of  an  inslilution  upon  a 
whole  people,  and  this  condition  is  supplied  in 
Ihehislory  of  Ihe  Orooiiiiab  Seminary  in  I'eisia. 
Fidelia  Fiske  opened  il  in  1H44  wilh  si.\  wild 
little  girls.  Aflcr  si.\tein  years  of  labor,  just 
lafore  reliiriiing  lo  .Vineiica,  ill!  woincii  sat 
down  wilh  her.it  the  table  of  our  Lord.  Fitly 
years  ago  there  was  nol  a  woman  in  Oroomiaii 
who  could  reail.  When  Ibis  mission  celebialcd 
its  semi-eenlennial  in  .Inly,  1W5,  aneye  wilness 
said:  "  The  atlcndancc  of  nearly  HIM)  Nesloriaii 
women,  Ihe  most  ipilel  and  allentivc  part  of  Ibu 
audieiiee,  w:is  the  iiidst  impressive  I'eaiure  of  the 
occasion.  Ill  rcspon.se  lo  llic  reipie.sl  ihat  the 
readers  among  Ihe  women  should  rise,  fully 
three  fourlhs  of  I  hem  rose  to  their  feel." 
ConlrasI  Ibc  "  decorum  '  and  "  siiilable  modest 
dress  of  Ihat  iinillitude  of  women  "  wilh  their 
appearance  lliirly  years  belore,  as  described  by 
one  who  lived  among  them:  "  If  they  [the  mis- 
sionary ladies|  iiiel  ihe  women  in  large  compa- 
nies they  acted  like  unruly  mobs  or  herds  of 
Hashali.  violent  enough  lofrighlen  gentle  ladies; 
and  there  was  never  one  single  thing  uttritctive 
or  lovely  in  these  coarse  women." 

(Jf  llie  lirsi  iwoiiniutoied  little  girls  whom 
.Mar  Yoliaiiaii  led  lo  .Miss  Fiske 's  knee  w  itli  the 
words.  "  They  are  your  daughters:  no  man  shall 
take  them  out  of  your  hand,"  one,  now  n 
woman  of  di.irnilied  "presence  and  gifted  pen, 
the  wife  of  priest  (Jshauii,  wiw  iu  that  jubilee 
audience. 

These  Xestorian  women,  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  tlie  seminary,  hold  large  ipinrterly 
ineelings  in  villages  on  Oroomiidi  I'lain,  wiien 
several  hundred  of  them,  with  a  cliairiiian  of 
their  o\\n  and  a  literary  and  devotional  pro- 
gramme before  them.  si)eiid  a  day  together  in 
prayer  and  worshipaiid  discussion,  with  original 
«'.s.says  and  evangelistic  jilaiis.  At  such  a  meet- 
ing Oshaiia's  wife  gave  reminiscences  which 
anolher  present  rejioiled  for  "  I{ays  of  Light  " 
(a  forlnightly  publicalion  to  which  Nestoriau 
women  ofieii  contribute),  and  whi(  li  Idled  sev- 
eral colnmns,  closing  wilh  the  simple  words, 
"  These  things  sjiid  our  sister  .Sarni." 

Thirlylhrce  boarding-schools  for  girls  are 
iiiainlained  by  the  .socielies,  in  each  cise  occu- 
pying properly  o«  iicil  by  ihem,  anil  generally  iu 
buildings  erecled  lor  the  purpo.se. 

Three  of  these  schools  are  for  S;  nishspeak- 
ing  girls— at  Ilogiita  in  Colombia,  .Mexico  City, 
and  Sallillo,  .Mexico.  The  liillcr  look  possession 
of  a  new  building  in  \>*'M,  and  Ihat  al  iMexii'o 
City  was  ciiliirgcd  and  re-dediealed  in  IMSJl, 
whin  il  hail  forty  house-pupils,  all  over  twelve 
years  of  age. 

A  .s(.hii(il  for  Porliigtiese-speaking  girls  at 
Silo  I'aulo,  Rra/il,  is  limited  by  its  accommo. 
dalioh  lo  ibirly  house  pupils,  liiii  "we  could 
easily  double  the  number."  Wriling  in  Seplein- 
lier.  IHlsil  iif  Ihe  gradiiales,  llieir  leaihci  says: 
"  Four  have  charge  of  dcparlminis,  ciglil  "aie 
assisianl  teachers,  and  several  more  are  leach- 
ing cvanirclic'il  schools  in  the  couiiiry." 

riie  pupils  hiie  reciie  in  coniieclion  wiili 
large  day  schools  of  boib  boys  and  girls  under 
siiperiiilenili  nee  of  a  genlleinan  of  the  mission. 
In  Syria  ;iic  ihree  iinporlanl  boarding-schools 
for  Arabic  speaking  girls  at  Heirul.  Tripoli, 
and  Sidon.  In  the  liisl  of  these  there  are  75  in 
the  upper  deparimenl.  iwo  iliirds  of  whom  pay 
full  tui!ion,  or  !i>tiO  per  year.  In  religion  tliey 
are  Greeks,  Greek  Catholics,  .Maronites,  .Mos- 
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li'ius,   Ariut'iiiiins,  Jews,    I)iii/('-i,    and  I'lolcs 
laiii!*. 

At  Tripoli,  with  Imi  aliniii  '.'0  Ikhim' impils 
llurc  aif  1(10  ila\  scliiilars.  Incimu'  t'lU  luilii)ii 
in  ISMS  was  i?'.'!!!)  Si\  iriils  united  wiili  llic 
finmli  in  May,  issi)  Sidnn  xlinul  lia>  ncirly 
50  lioarilci'--,  and  a  i^odd  iiiiii'il  id'  conliilmtiiins 
and  Li'iadn.ili'-  ;il  woiU. 

In  l'i'r-,ia,  llu'  nldrsi  school  is  for  Xi'slorians 
or  Syri:ic  ■.iic'aUiiiir  L'irls,  at  Oroonii.ali.  Al  'I'a 
Ini/.  anil  Salman  llicv  arc  cliirlly  Armenian 
s|)eaUin;r.  'I'lie  eluldren,  a^  liiev  eonie  in  llieir 
ra\v>iaieio  ilie  laiterniid  smaller  <  if  i  lie  Mliodis, 
aie  ilesci'ilied  : 

■■  Lilile  irirls  would  eonic  willmnl  the  reinot 
est  idea  id' >illiiiir -till:  one  niinnti-  Ihi  y  wonld 
lie  i|iiiel,  lioiiU  In  liand;  llie  next  lliey  woiild  lie 
ciilt  in  the  yard  or  pari  way  home.  When  we 
closed,  all  had  learned  to  sit  still  and  scldum 
even  whispered.  Advei  tisiii;:  <ards  should 
have  the  creilil  of  most  of  this,  for  the  iliildreii 
would  often  cry  if  they  had  not  heen  irood 
eiionirh  to  :r<'l  a  pietiiri'." 

At  Teln'raii  six  laiii;iiaires  are  spoken;  the 
nationalilies  hcinir  r<'present<'il  li\  ArmeiiiMiis, 
.lcwe.s.ses,  Mohainmedans.  and  I'ire  wurship- 
jiers,  Karly  Smiday-nioriiinir  piayii-ineetiiiir, 
woman's  nieetinir  al  smiset  on  Saturday,  and 
Nchiml  irirls  Icuchinir  in  .Sunday  school  arc 
promimnt  features  lierc.  Idiiially  prominent  is 
the  iinlilslry  ciiltivale<l.  Hesidev  all  kinds  of 
h(Miscwdrk,  to  which  the  yirls  are  trained,  IHIO 
articles  of  clothimr  or  honsekeepin;;  oiitlil,  iii- 
cludiiiir  sunn'  "^'..'lOO  liullon  holes,  were  all  the 
produi  t  ol  their  needles  during  two  siimiiur 
months  of  1SS!». 

At  ll.iinadaii  the  Faith  Iliiblmrd  School,  with 
4tl  housc-memliers,  is  swelled  to  more  than  100 
hy  d.iv  scholars.  'I'lie  v'irls  are  .Vrmcnian.  .lew  , 
and  Nioslem,  speaUini:  chiilly  the  former 
lolii;ue.  'riirci'  learned  the  whole  (iospel  hy 
.Maik  ill  ISS!).  'llu- school  is  a  centre  of  evan- 
L'eli-tic  inlluciices.  t'onversioiis  take  place  in 
all  the  I'crsia  schools.  .Mori'  is  done  for  .lews 
at  Oroomiah  and  llamaik'in  than  at  any  other 
st.iiioMs  in  the  I're^hylcriiui  .Missiuns. 

In  India  there  is  :i  llnurisliiiu;  schoul  called 
\V III idstock,  near  l.tuidour,  ainoni;  the  Mima 
layiis.  It  is  not  for  native  i;iils,  hut  for  mission 
ary  childiL'n,  American  or  Kuropeaii.  and  for 
Kuiiisians.  The  sehonl  supports  cuifcnt  ex- 
penses, aside  from  missiunmy  salaries  Five 
.\inericaii  ladiis  are  teachers,  and  the  sljinikinl 
is  hiiih  Thi-  lani.'iiaL'e  is  Kiiiilish.  At  Kchiii 
and  Allahaliad  ;ire  hii'L''e  schools,  and  at  Kollia 
pur,  ill  the  south,  ti  smaller  one.  for  native 
('lni-ti:in  u'irls.  At  the  latter  they  spi  uk  .Mar 
athi:  in  the  otiieis.  Hindustani.  Fii.dit  native 
teachers  a.ssist  the  inissionarv  in  charire  at 
Delira.  Al  the  close  of  IHsh' the  li'acher  said: 
"  Durinir  the  last  foiiraiid  a  half  years  we  have 
put  ','4  girls  into  missiun  work.  Some  of  them 
lire  married;  all  are  doinir  well." 

Ill  the  Siamese  I'eniiisulii  there  are  two 
schools,  conducted  wholly  in  Siamese  At 
KangUok  the  needle  departmeiii  hrings  in 
favoi  and  money,  and  they  have  ceased  to  give 
clothes  to  pupils,  and  arc  trying  to  reipiire 
liiiiioii.  Ill  ISH.S  the  girls  contrihuted  ulM)Ut 
iJTil  for  helievolent  purposes. 

Al  I'etchalmrl  the  girls  grind  the  rice  in  the 
mill,  and  the  governor  sends  his  daughters.  At 
Cliieng  .Mai,  in  the  Kiios,  Itotli  Siiiiiiese  ami 
Laos  are  spoken.  They  Imve  alioiit  50  house- 
pupils,  uud  tliu  yc'ur  IbiiiU  was  iiuirliwl  by  u  ile- 


lightfiil  work  of  grace,  is  joining   the  church 
during  one  term. 

In  (  hin.'i  the  principal  sidmols  are  at  ('anion. 
Niiigpo  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Chefoo,  Tung 
chow. Wei  IliiM,  and  I'iking.  Tlieic  is  general 
dilhculty  w  ilh  hound  feel,  and  some  children  arc 
sent  home,  as  finm  .Shaiiiriiai.  Ihcmusc  they 
will  lint  consent  to  unliind  them  The  childiei, 
in  these  >clii  II  lis  1 1  nil  mil  to  mi'uiory  w  ith  fad  111  \ , 
and  L'el  a  sliHc  of  chapter^  and  hymns.  .\i  .Nmii 
king  ii  class  of  iiMht  li',tle  girls  lately  cnuld 
cacii  recite  '.'.OOO  verses  of  Scripture  .Many 
of  the  pupils  have  liccoilie  Christians 

Al  Niiigpo.  eight  uiiiieil  Willi  ihe  church  in 
l.s,ss-S!»,  fourat  Shangliai.  and  eight  at  Nanking. 
Tlieic  are  four depa It ineiils  at  Canton:  woman's 
tr.ainiiig  scliool,  upper  class  of  girls,  primary 
gr.idc,  and  kindeigarteii  ahout  Hi5  pupils  ju 
iill,of  whom  'J.'  united  with  the  church  in  ISSl) 
Thirty  d.iy  schoolscliisteraliout  this  instiluiioii. 

In  .lapan  the  schools  are  at  Tokyo,  (>.s;ik:i, 
Kana/.'iwa.  and  Sapporo.  .Vt  the  last  nanieil. 
one  lady  alone  has  kept  her  school,  and  taught 
hesides  ilia  governiiieii'  school  for  young  men. 
In  ISS!)  she  saw  l;(  of  her  girls  confess  Christ. 
From  Kana/awa  "all  the  lioanling  scholars 
went  lioiiie  Christians"  in  l.ssK.  At  Osaka  15 
werehapti/ed  the  same  year,  making  II!  in  the 
seven  years'  history  of  ihi'  school  It  asks  for 
no  schiilaishiiis.  and  p.'iys  currcnl  expenses  out- 
side the  salaries  of  two  .Vmericaii  and  two.lap- 
anese  teachers.  Two  schools  in  Tokyo  were 
consoljdaleii  in  l.SKO,  and  erected  several  new 
hiiildings  More  than  .500  children  in  Iwoilay- 
scliools  under  .lapaiiese  control  lat  Vokohama 
and  Tokyoi  are  under  the  instrwctioii  and  iiillii- 
eiice  of  the  missionaries. 

There  is  a  school  for  girls  also  in  the  c.'ipilal 
of  Korea,  and  several  schools  among  Ihe  North 
American  Indians. 

lAccpt  in  Korea,  where  missions  are  yet  new. 
and  in  .lapan,  where  the  coinmoiischools  are 
iiiider  control  of  government,  all  thi'  missions 
of  these  societies  einl)iace  day  schiMils.  There 
are  many  in  India  amr  China,  liiit  the  iiuiii 
her  is  proportionally  greatest  in  Syria  and 
Weslerit  I'crsia,  each  of  which  has  more  than 
100.  The  cost  of  inainlaiiiinir  one  in  .Syria  is 
from  1100  to  .f-iiio  ,'iiinually.  and  in  the  village 
.schools  of  I'crsia  a  scholarship  runs  from  sflo 
to  |:!'.'.  Ill  those  cases  w  here  tliey  lire  siippnrted 
liy  the  Woman  s  Ho.ards,  these  sums  are  raised, 
not  necessarily  hy  apportioning  an  entire  school 
to  an  auxiliary,  Ian  the  sjilary  of  a  teacher  will 
he  assiM||,.,|  to  on,.,  |||,,  icm  of  scIiikiI  room  to 
another,  a  pupil's  tuition  to  a  Ihiril,  so  as  to 
hring  a  share  of  the  good  work  within  the 
reach  of  even  weak  societies  and  hands  of 
young  ehililren.  These  inissiims  have  now  so 
many  liraiiclies,  and  the  Inislniss  of  suhdividiim 
the  cvpeiisc  of  each  into  shares  and  ;issigniiig 
them  to  societies  has  heeome  so  taxing,  that  a 
special  secretary  has  lieeii  appoilitcd  at  the  .Mis 
siiin  Mouse  in  New  York  to  have  it  in  charge. 
The  sum  which  the  A-scmhly's  Hoard  asks  of 
these  .societies,  and  which  llie^-  aim  to  raise  in 
lMj>o  1)1,  is  if:iio.ooo 

77«r  ll'oiinni's  Honnl  of  Forcif/n 
^linMioits  of  thv  Itifofiitvtl  iltiitih) 
i'hiirvh  ill  Aiiivi'irii  was  orgaiii/ed  in 
New  York  City  in  1ST5.  Its  liiisiiiess  is  coii- 
iliicled  hy  thirty  nianagers  elt^cted  niinually. 
niid  from  them  the  ollicers  and  e.xeculive  com- 
inlltee  are  liikeii.  The  preiiideut  timt  elected 
still  holds  the  iioMitiuu. 
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At  till'  I'liil  111'  liner  yi'iirs  llic  l!o;nil  IjmiI  .".',' 
ausiliiirii  s,  tiiid  Imil  niiM'd  uvi  r  !<lo,iiiii». 

At  till'  rllil  111'  MVni  \rals  lliiic  wiic  I'J!) 
.•iiixiliiiiii's,  itiMJ  ill  lliiil  year  iiii'iir  r(cc'i|ii>  were 
iJKI.dllll.       Ill     IMMll    IJiri'c   Wilr   -.'(I:!    iiu\iliillii-. 

( 'iiiiii'lliiiiiiiiis  aiiiiiiiiiicil  in  Iv.MMii  ^'J7.!l-'i'.' -iT. 
'I'lic  '■  Mission  (ilcaiifi  '  is  Mll'-.su|i|iiiitiiii,',  a 
lii  iiuiiiliily  'if  sixlc'cn  |iaL'i's,  |nililisluil  al 
'.'•">  cilils  per  vear.  Iriilii  lii'aili|uailiis,  ",'((  Ucailc 
Sliirl,   Niw  YmU. 

Aliiciail  — 'I'licic  ail'  J!",  iiiissidiiarii-'.  nl  «  lioni 
r.'  arc  miiiiairiril.  Tiny  aic  in  .Ia|iaii,  al  Aiimy, 
('liiiia:   anil  in  tlir  .Maiiras  inr^iili  ikn  ,  Inilia 

'I'lic  iiiili'sl  ami  nm-l  ili~liiiL.niiN|n  i|  insiiiiiiinii 
III'  llif  Itiiaiil  is  Ki'iris  Siininaiy  Inr  (iirls.  at 
Viikiilialiia.  .Ia|ian.  'I'lii'  |iriiii'i|ial  licic.  iiiii'  of 
tile  iri'Mllcini'n  nl  llir  mission,  is  asslsltil  liy  his 
wil'c  Mill!  scviial  Mninu  liiily  ifailii'is.  In  ISS!) 
lllrli-  Wire  Ml  Innisc  |iii|iils,  of  w  lioin  IT  Were 
liapti/i'il  (  lirisliaiis,  ami  liall'  as  many  more 
waili'il  llnir  pariiils'  coiisinl  to  lir  liapli/.cil. 
Ill  .luiii'  llii'.saini'  vcar  an  rnlari;<')n('nl  ol'  the 
liiiililinir  "lis  iliiliialcil.  It  is  callcil  Van 
Scluiii'k  Hall,  ami  iiichiilrs  rliapcl.  ii'iipliini 
room,  ilinini;  loom,  class  rooms,  anil  general 
iK'i'iiinmoil.'iiion  I'm'  I'.'O  pupils.  'I'lic  .lapancsc 
Mll.si'iilicil  ij!l.','()0  lowaiils  llic  cosl  of  lliis  hall. 
JjiTV)  of  it  haviiii;  liccn  ohiaimil  tliioiiiih  the 
iniU  latii^alilc  cU'orts  of  ihc  .lapancsc  matron  of 
the  school, 

il  is  Ihc  endeavor  to  make  Ferris  Scmiimiy, 
as  far  as  pnssililc,  self  siippoiliiiL'.  and  a  fee  of 
f;!..-.!!  pcrmonlh  covers  the  .lapancsc  part  of  the 
expense. 

The  trirls  have  sew iiiir  classes,  the  older  ones 
iiiaUinu'  their  own  and  lluir  little  sisicis'  <'loili- 
iiiL:.  and  the  yoiinir<'i'  ones  daiiiini;   lieaiilifully. 

The  lirsl  madiiatc  of  the  schiml  hciaiiie  one 
of  its  valued  liiKhei's.  until  Inr  icci'iil  mari'iai.'e 
to  a  ■.'cntlciiiaii  of  Tokyo,  who  has  loiii:  liceii 
Inlcresied  in  the  liii;  he  red  neat  ion  of  his  c<  inn  try- 
women 

Al  NiiL'tisaki  isa  new  l.ourdiiiL'  scIkhiI.  Siiinres 
Seminary  (tf  •,'il  house  pupils  in  ISS!).' 11 
W'l'i'c  Cliiisliaii  winkci's.  All  llic  pupils  sludy 
.lapaiiese  and  Chinese,  and  rci five  ici;ular 
iiisiriictloii  in  eookinir  and  sewinj;. 

At  .Moiioka.  .lapaii,  one  of  the  ladies,  assisted 
liy  a  yoNliir  •liipiiliese,  edits  a  monthly  paper, 
"(ilad  ridiiii.'s."  which  rcipiircs  an  edition  of 
;!,flililciipii  s, 

\[  Ainoy,  China,  is  a  lioiiriiiMirscliool  for 
L'iils  eonni'i'led  with  Chrisii.an  families.  The 
iiver.'urc  annual  expense  for  a  pupil,  oiilsidc 
salaries  of  .Vnicrican  teachers,  is  hrouirht  within 
sfl."..  The  liii'ls  are  all  laiijrhl  nccdlewoik  and 
fiookiiiL'. 

The  Charloltc  Oinyi'ii  Hil.le  ScIiikiI  for 
Women,  also  in  .\moy.  has  tweiilyfonr  women 
in  .'iltendaiice:  and  Imtli  Amoy  schools  arc  in 
care  of  two  ladies,  who  liy  lelieviiiL'  each  olher 
are  aide  to  also  teach  patients  in  the  hospital, 
itiiierale  anionir  eoiinlry  chiiichcs.iind  supervise 
several  HiMc  women. 

\  mniithly  newspaper,  the  "  Cliurcll  Mes- 
scnt'cr."  is  edited  in  the  Hoinani/.ed  eolloipiial 
liy  a  lady  of  llic  mission,  and  li.'is  a  circulation 
of  alioiii  Tiki,  hi  a  cost  of  a  cent  per  copy. 

The  niiK^  iiii.ssionaiies  of  the  Arcoi  Nlission  in 
India  are  at  six  dill'ereiii  stiuions:  eiudil  of  the 
ladies  ure  mimed  Scuddcr  Oirls'  l.oaidin;;- 
schools  are  lit  Vellore  and  Madanapalle,  ill  each 
of  which  live  pupils  uiiitid  w  ith  the  eliiireli  in 
issi).  Til. 're  are  U  lii^di  casie  t[U\r<'  schools  in 
the  Indiu  Miiwiou,  luid  the  nnmliers  of  pupils 


ale  ^enerallv  larp'.  as  at  Vellore,  ll!l,  at  Chit 
tool'.  I'^O.  I'ai'eiiis  w  ho  pay  to  send  tliiirlmys 
III  school  in  this  ilisirict  will  ohjcci  lo  pay  lor 
their  >:irls.  "  ll  is  only  with  it  Liicat  aniouiil  of 
pci'suasioii  that  we  can  iiet  them  tn  i:i\c  even  as 
iniich  as  ten  or  liftcen  cents  a  n.onlli  for  the 
ediicaiioii  of  tlicii  .lmiIs,"  'I'herc  are  !l7  villai,'e 
schools  in  the  niission.  .\  laic  icpml  men- 
tions a  Itililc  leader  at  Chitlooi,  who  c\plalned 
Ihc  >(  riptuies  to  over  l.lidll  of  her  si-tcis  in  the 
year.  Zenana  visiiinir  is  done  at  dilVcient 
slations,  'Ihc  ISoaid  employs  ahoiil  lifly  nalive 
assistants.  'I'lic  .societii's  have  hccn  lecenlly 
raisini:  funds  to  iissisi  a  mission  hii-pital  at 
Sill  khc.  sixty  miles  from  .\moy. 

T/if  h  oimtni's  Hoiird  «/'  I'ttrriffu 
Minnioiifi  o/  tin- 4'iniiln-vfnnil  I'rrshf/' 
trrinii  Chiirrh  wasiait  iirL'anizcd  until  |ss(l, 
lull  already  Ihi'  compl.-iiiil  is  made  that  the 
church  as  a  whole  is  far  lieliind  the  women  of 
the  chuicli  in  zeal  and  olVcrin.irs.  In  is.sj)  from 
Iwenlyniiic  piesliyleries  more  money  was  ,sci.i 
III  the  Woman  s  Hoaid  ol  Forei;:ii  Missions  than 
to  the  Cliurcll  Hoard  of  .Missions- liolh  home 
and  forcifrii.  Those  who  have  ti.keii  pains  lo 
lind  out  llit'sc  fads  |iulilisli  them  in  no  s|iiril  of 
rcliiike  lo  the  societies,  for  Ihev  say  al  Ihc  siiiiic 
lime  :  "  Nol  ih.'il  Ihc  women  I'id  loo  niiieh,  liiit 
Ihe  church  did  nol  do  eiiou^di.  ' 

The  home  force  in  IHIKI  was  :  Auxiliaries 
Tlt;l,  memhership  il.TTO  ;  vounjr  Indies'  socieiies 
S.  memlxrship  IIIO  ;  ebildriii's  l.itiiiis  liiU;  iiiuiii- 
iHTship  1,711 

'I'lieir  colli rilnil ions  for  llii-  yeiir  ninoiinted  lo 
!f!t,ll7,:r>. 

Ileadipiarlers  arc  al  Kvaiisville,  Indianii,  iiiid 
woik  of  the  Ho.inl  is  n'preseiiled  in  a  depart- 
iiicnt  of  "The  .Missionary  Kecord,"  piililished 
monthly  al  SI.  I.oiiis.  They  also  print  a  child's 
liapcr,  "  The  .Missionary  Hiinncr  ' 

Aliroad.  -The  Hoanl  liasei^dil  missionaries  in 
•lapaii,  located  al  Osaka,  Niigoyii,  .Sliingu,  and 
oilier  places 

The  Wilmena  <iirls'  School  iit  Osaka  wns 
n|)eni'd  in  iss.".;  Ihe  liiiildiin:  was  ileslroycd  hy 
lire  in  ISSS,  liul  iiiiincdialcly  replaced  liy  alieller. 
The  hoarilim:  pupils  reported  in  ISSlt  were 
'i'i,  of  w  lioiii  10  were  suppoili  d  liy  l'oi'ei;:n  funds. 

Nairoya  was  opened  lo  Ihe  mi.ssion  lhi'ou).'ll 
one  of  Ihc  ladies  wlio  is  tcachini:  llilile  and  in- 
dustiial  classes  there.  Another  ladv  itineiiiles 
lielwcen  the  '•lalions,  and  was  al  NVakayaiuii 
when  Ihe  Hood  wrecked  the  church  there  in  the 
summer  of  issji.  Two  sisters  joined  Ihc  mis- 
sion at  tlu'  opciiini:  <if  IsilO. 

The  Hoird  hascontrihiitcd  lo  the  Mexico  Mis- 
sion al  dilTcicnl  limes,  and  ri'cenlly  a'  pi'o|)fiale{| 
i):|,r.lHl  to  that  Held,  and  is  now' a  Kcd  liy  Ihe 
mission  lo  assiunc  clnirtre  of  a  ^  liool  at  San 
rediii.  It  al-o  has  lloLraii  liistiliite  in  Iniliaii 
Territory.  The  pupils  are  whiles  and  half 
hlceds. 

The  It'tumni's  llt-iivval  Missinmii'!/ 
S'irirti/  •»/■  t/tr  I'tiifrtl  I'rr.shiftt'rititt 
t'hiirrft  was  oi-Li'ani/.ed  in  ISH;(,  and  the  same 
year  attained  lo  'M't  eoiiirrejfiitional  si«iciies, 
.sonic  of  which  had  alreaily  lieeii  in  exisleiice 
for  lifly  yeais 

In  lssi»  I  heir  liuine  force  stcHxl :  Prcsl.ytcriiil 
societies,  1,".,  coiiirrejriillonal  siK'ielics,  7117;  mem 
hership,  IS,(W7.  The  Society  is  constituled  for 
ImiIIi  home  and  foreiirn  nii.s.sions.  Theconlril.ii- 
liolis  lo  the  hitler  were  as  follows  for  Ihe  veiirs 
named.  ISSII.  ♦7.54(1;  1885.  i|!l(),177:  1888. 
|15,01U;  1880,  f  10,704. 
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"  Tlic  Woiiu'Ii'm  MissioiiMry  Mii^'ii/.inc"  is  pub- 
lighcd  inoiillily  at  Xciiiii,  Oliid.     I'ricc,  (IDc, 

Aliroail  llicri'  arc  Iwciiiy  iiiis^ioimrics,  all 
singlr  liilics,  hcsidcH  cooiK'nilim:  missionary 
wives.  Till'  niissioiis  of  this  clitircli  aru  iii 
Egypt,  and  in  Sialltol,  India,  and  tlic  uiiMsion- 
iifics  are  all  located  umoiig  live  stations  in  cacli 
mission. 

Tin?  recent  event  in  India  is  tlie  cslalilish- 
nii'iit  of  a  Memorial  Hospital  at  Sialkot,  for 
which  the  societies  raised  !^"»,(MII)  in  iSHH.  The 
insiiiulion  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  .Maria  While,  who 
during  her  lirst  three  years  in  India  treated 
13,l)l>(l  palicMts  al  her  dispensary  and  paid  more 
than  !M)()  vi'-ils  to  houses,  and  dis|)ciiscil  medicine 
in  thirty  dilTcrent  villaues.  "  These  poor,  sulTcr- 
ing  onis,"  she  says,  "eonstanily  ply  me  with 
questions  ;  '  What  did  yon  conK?  to  Iiulia  for?' 
'  Who  sent  youV '  Th("n  I  tell  Iheinof  the  love 
of  Christ,  who  can  see  how  they  sutler,  and  that 
He  has  commanded  us  to  come  ami  hcl|)  them. 
This  answer  almost  alwiiys  Iniiigs  forlli  the  re- 
mark :  '  V<air  God  must  lie  a  very  kind,  good 
OocI  to  send  a  doctor  to  the  women;  none  of  our 
gods  ever  sent  us  a  doctor.  Tell  us  more  aliont 
your  (j)od.'  And  so  the  way  liefore  lis  opens 
up,  and  we  try  to  make  them  feel  that  it  is  (tod 
alone  who  niakes  the  medicine  give  them 
relief." 

The  societies  are  a.sked  fo  raise  |600 annualize 
for  current  expenses  of  the  hospital.  There  i.s 
a  girls'  iHHirding  school  of  about  .'it)  at  Sialkot, 
of  whom  less  than  a  dozen  are  siipixirted  by  their 
friends.  The  lest  depend  on  s(  holarships  pro- 
viiled  in  America  at  ifcj."!  ajiiece.  There  is  unmi 
for  zenana  work  and  itinerating  in  this  mission. 
At  Jheluin  a  Biliie-wonian  has  100  hoiis<'s.  and 
"plenty  to  do.  We  have  to  coa.x  them  to  make 
them  hear  us.     It  is  all  hy  hard  iH-rsuasion." 

The  ladles  of  the  mission  have  entreated  the 
Society  to  send  them  three  missionaries  at  once 
as  an  absolute  necessity.  The  mission  has  been 
lately  affected  by  the  approaches  of  Itoinan 
Catholics  upon  their  fold. 

The  missionaries  in  Kgypt  are  hx-ated  at 
four  stations,  and  there  are  excellent  bonrd- 
ing-schools  in  their  care  at  Assiont,  Cairo,  and 
Aie.x.'indria.  In  the  latter  are  many  .lewesses, 
andlhepupilsare|iraise(l  for  their  pronunciaiion 
of  Arabic.  At  a  prize  giving  both  .Mohumnie- 
dans  and  Copis  will  lend  their  presence.  In 
accordance  wilh  the  piinciples  of  the  mission, 
the  girls  of  these  schools  "are  not  only  dailj- 
tauu'lil  a  llible  lesson,  but  to  use  the  needle  in 
bolh  plain  sewing  and  fancy-work,  to  cut  and 
make  (lollies  of  all  kinds  used  by  their  people, 
to  w.asli  anil  iron,  scrub  and  cook,  make  beds 
and  clean  house.  In  fact,  it  is  the  purpos<'  of 
the  ladies  in  charge  to  tea<h  lluan  home  work 
and  ccoiiijiny."  It  is»idso  the  i>uipiise  to  train 
teachers  and  zenana  visitors 

W. miens  missionary  soeieiies  among  the 
Chrisiians  in  Caiioand  .\ssiout  have  lauiriil  the 
jieople  to  give  lor  Ilie  Lord's  wiirk.  In  ISS.S 
four  such  societies  had  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of 'ilT.  and  had  coiiliil;uled  the  pn'vious 
year  >f  H!.")  for  niissiinis.  Of  oiii'  Society,  that  at 
noulak,  in  Cairo,  the  missionary  wrote:  "  We 
have  many  young  children  who  conlribulc  two 
and  a  half  cents  per  month.  Sona;  of  them 
earn  money  by  .saleof  fane}- work,  or  by  mone)' 
saved  from  the  amount  allowed  them  for 
luncheon.  One  of  our  contributors  was  a  .slave- 
woman,  but  has  obtained  her  freedom.  She 
takes  in  sewing  in  lulditiou  to  daily  labor  as  a 


servant,      and     contributes     live      cents     jier 
monlli." 

The  schools  between  Alexandria  and  the  lirst 
cataract  of  the  Nile  number  about  TO,  and  in- 
<'lude  from  .■■>,0(MI  to  0,000  pupils.  More  than 
!){)  of  thise  schools  are  enlirely  siippoiled  by  the 
Cojitie  people.  The  ladies  of  the  inission  long 
for  additions  to  their  for<'e  in  order  to  permit 
the  more  e.xperienccd  of  them  to  ilinerale 
among  villages  i\{  the  Nile  valley.  They  re- 
peat the  iiKpiiry  of  one  woman:  "Is  it  (_iod's 
will  that  we  must  live  on  year  after  yi'ar,  and 
no  one  to  preach  to  us  <u'  show  us  how  to  live'.'" 
The  missionary  asked  inielligeni  women  in 
I'pper  l\i:ypt  it  they  went  to  hear  the  helper 
preach,  to  which  tliev  rc|)lied,  "  Tlie  meetings 
are  held  in  a  room  wlicre  there  is  no  place  for 
us.  On  Sabbalhs  we  go  ami  sit  on  tlie  roof  of 
an  adjoining  liouse,  from  which  we  can  hear 
the  preaching.  " 

Tile  nami^  of  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Lansing,  who 
lately  went  to  her  rewanl.  has  been  for  tliiily 
years  iiiseparablv  as.sociated  with  the  good 
work  of  lids  mission. 

fl'oinHii's  Work  of't/n-  t'l'ishiftfiiau 
Chiinh  {Sottth).~'V\\v\v  is  no  NVoman's 
Hoard  of  Missioii.s  in  this  church,  but  eoiiLrre- 
gational  soeieiies  direclly  auxiliary  to  the  For- 
eign .Missions  Cominittee  of  (ieiieial  As>enibly 
have  been  ipiietly  forming  for  liftieii  years. 
There  were  "i;i7  such  societies  in  liSMi),  beiiig  7H 
more  Ihaii  coiitribiiled  the  year  before.     Two 

Iircsbyterial  societies  have  also  been  organized, 
n  IHSH  there  were  ri'iiorte d  I. "lO  children's  socie- 
ties, whose  contribulions  aggregated  f."), 170.41. 

The  General  Assembly  of  IfiHO  recom- 
mended the  formation  of"  foreign  missionary 
.societies  in  all  the  churches,  although  an  over- 
ture was  presenled  from  one  iircsbyteryolTering 
arguments  against  their  forination,  and  depre- 
cating "ladies'  Iircsbyterial  unions.''  The 
E.xeciitivc  Coinmillee  of  Foreign  .Missions  in- 
formally approves  the  .societies,  and  the  Women 
of  the  church  are  further  heartened  to  go  for- 
ward by  the  outspoken  conlidence  of  tlu' 
secretaries.  "  For  our  part,"  .says  the  organ  of 
the  church.  "The  Missionary,"  "we  think  the 
ladies  deserve  all  eneourageinenl.  Let  a  society 
be  organized  in  every  church;  let  the  repre- 
senlalives  of  these  societies  come  together  in 
presbyterial  iinicais  to  devise  means  liy  w  liieli 
the  life  and  cnlerprisi  of  the  societies  m.ay  be 
best  niaiiitaineil.  We  are  not  afraid  the  ladies 
will  do  too  much." 

The  coiilribnilons  of  the  au.xiliaries  were, 
froni.lanuary.lMitd,  to  ,limuary,lS01,  $;i0,,"i)i7.<il. 

There  arc  about  1,S(I0  churches  in  wliieli  no 
aiixili.ary  as  yet  exists. 

Abroad  the  niissionary  lailies  number  30,  of 
whom  about  half  are  unmarried.  They  are  in 
Mexico,  I5ra/il.  China,  .Japan.  Greece,  an<l 
Italy.  The  I'.razil  Mission  was  alllicted  in 
ISSJ)  with  the  yellow-fever  pestilence,  cspec  ially 
al  Canipiiias,  Ihe  largest  of  the  six  slalions. 
Schools  and  evangelistic  work  were  much 
interrupted,  the  health  of  several  ladies  sull'eied 
.so  as  to  compel  a  furlough,  and,  for  the  tiist 
time  in  IS  years,  dealh  visited  the  station,  tak- 
ing a  little  child  and  a  gifted  ordained  young 
man,  "the  tlower  of  (he  mission."  "  Ten 
missionaries  in  China  are  in  four  cities  of  a 
chain  of  slalions  on  the  (iraiid  Canal,  of  which 
Hange'iow  is  the  southern  terminus.  It  is  also 
the  oldest  station,  having  been  opened  in  1H(17. 
There  is  a  boarding-school  here  of  about  fifty 
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ffith,  besides  (liiy-scliDols,  in  elmrjje  of  one  lady. 
Aiiolher  iiiiieriiles  in  iiimiy  villiijjcs  miii  luwns 
(Hiilyiii;;,  wiilkiii^  to  some  of  iIk  in  innl  .LToiiii;  liy 
liciiil  Idiillicrs,  Slic  (iiicris  BIMc  woiiuii,  iiIm) 
visits  ill  till'  lit.v,  1111(1  (li-.|iciiscs  Miciliciiie  Hy 
the  liust  iiieMiis  sli''  liiis  \v<iii  iiiliiiiMsiiin  tii  iiiiiiiy 
liiiincs  (iijiii  wise  iIummI  apiiiisl  lici'.  "  Slie 
liiis  lii'cii  i'ii('(iiiniL;i'ii  ill  tiiiiliiiL'  tliiii  ilic  tnitli 
laiijil^l  t(»  a  (lass  of  tifly  L'iils  sonic  ci;;!!!  or  Icn 
veins  iiLTo  lias  not  liicii  enliiely  for^rolleii.  '  She 
liiis  collie  across  tiiiiii  ill  ilillciciil  parts  of  the 
ciiy,  in  llic  .■^iiliiirlis  niid  villa>;cs,  and  finds  tliiit 
many  of  lliciii  still  know  ihe  'IVn  ('oininand- 
uieiils,  call  tell  the  iiiiraelcs  and  |ianil)les  of 
Chri.st,  iiikI  idiove  all  they  icineiiilier  that 
"  there  is  none  other  Name  under  heaven  given 
(imoiiir  men  wherdiy  we  must  lie  saved."  One 
oftluse  lifty  irirls  wilhiii  the  last  year  miide 
hopeful  pnifcsslon  of  failli  in  Clirist,  iinil  died 
triistiiit;  in  lliin  as  her  only  Saviour." 

Ill  the  lemporary  aliscnce  of  this  niissioniiry 
ill  America,  aiiolhcr.  borrowed  from  Soochow  to 
till  her  place,  writes  urirciitly  for  physicians, 
'■liolli  iiieii  and  women,"  for  this  lidd. 

At  Soochow  the  central  ft'iiliirc  of  woman's 
work  is  the  Woiiiiin's  Home,  which  was  occu- 
pied liy  niissioimrics  111  the  close  of  ISSH.  On 
the  same  lot  witli  Ihe  IIoiiii'  is  a  chapel,  lecep- 
lion-room,  and  schoolrDoiu  for  use  of  Chinese 
women. 

-Mi.ss  SafToid,  wlio  liad  been  connected  with 
this  station  for  .sevenleen  years,  died  in  1H!)(). 
She  spent  the  ;rreater  )mrt  of  I  lie  lust  two  years 
of  her  life  in  revisiii!;  and  superiiileiidiiii; 
the  print  ill!!  of  lier  series  of  Chinese  books. 
She  also  added  two  new  works  to  the  .series, 
viz.,  ■'  Talks  about  Anatomy  and  I'liysioloiry," 
Hilda  "  I'riiiici' of  Physiology,"  triinsiatMl  from 
the  Miiiidarin.  These  iiiise  the  number  of 
volumes  ill  the  series  to  ten.  They  are  |)opiilar 
books,  not  only  ill  the  schools  of  this  mission, 
but  in  other  inissions,  and  liave  been  leiiuesteil 
for  publication  in  several  dialects. 

In  the  midst  of  the  riot  wliieli  occurred  in 
lliSOat  Chiiikiang,  l'-30  miles  above  Soochow, 
while  pniperty  of  other  ini.ssions  was  destroyed, 
that  of  this  mission  was  left  tindisturlM.'d,  owing 
in  part  to  its  location. 

Tlie  newest  station  is  Tsing-kiaii.ir-fii,  140 
miles  north  of  t'hiiiUiiing.  The  wife  of  a 
missionary  here  rec-eived  7(10  visits  from  Chi- 
nese Women  during  the  year,  to  all  of  wlioiii 
slie  toUl  soinclhili!.;  of  the  Saviour  before  they 
left.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a  Woman's  Home 
here,  and  through  it  open  a  channel  of  intlueiiee 
to  tlie  crowds  of  burdened  women 

There  are  but  two  stations  occupied  in  Japan, 
Nagoya  and  Koclii.  in  Imtli  of  which  there  is 
teaching  done  in  day  schools  and  in  classes  of 
women 

One  lady  has  long  aicled  her  liiisband  in 
Saioiiica,  ill  Macedonia,  a  city  of  l:!0,(iOo, 
where  Ihe  only  evangi'lical  preaching  for  the 
(lucks  is  in  the  little  inissioii  chapel. 

Anollier  lady  has  taught  a  school  in  Milan, 
Italy,  for  twenty  years,  under  the'  iiuspiees  of 
this  cliurcli  commillec, 

Inforinalion  alioiil  these  missions  is  to  be 
obiaiiied  fiom  the  lieailiiuartcrs  al  Nashville, 
Teiiii.,  and  through  Ihe  pages  of  "The  .Mis- 
sionary," which  devotes  a  deparlineiit  to  wom- 
an's work. 

Wnmait's  Jiuptist  Forcif/n  Mifsion- 
HVfi  Sorietf/  (.\o/"f/*).— Woman's  Foreign 
Missioimry  Society;   organi/ed  1S7I;  Tremont 


Teiniile,  Uostou,  Mass.  Woiiinn'.s  Foreign  Mis 
sioniiry  Society  of  the  West;  orgiinized  1M71; 
I'J'MNabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  III.  Wiiiniin's 
Foreign  .Missionary  Socieiy  of  California; 
oriraiii/.ed  18).").  NVotiian's  I'oreign  Missionary 
Socieiy  of  Oregon;  organized  1^S,S. 

The  appeals  contained  in  Icllers  written  in 
IHOK  and  ISiO  by  a  missionary  wife  in  Hassiin, 
Diirma  led  direitly  to  Ihe  oi  i:ani/.atioii  of  the 
lirsl  of  tlicse  societies.  These  letters  pictured 
the  missionary  and  his  wife  sinking  uiidn  their 
burdens;  the  saeritii cs  of  Karen  Chiislians  to 
provide  school  facililics;  the  lai.irc  iiiiinber  of 
girls  at  Hassein,  anil  Ihe  lempting  opportunities 
to  leacli  the  Wdiiien.  The  writer  begged  for 
unniarried  woineii,  of  whom  there  were  only 
four  in  the  Ihiinia  Missions;  and  "I  am  imt 
sure,"  she  wrote,  ■'  that  ymi  have  not  a  wiirk  to 
do  in  forming  wonien's  societies,  aii.viliary  to 
the  Missionary  I'liion.  1  believe  that  is  the 
true  course." 

A  few  ladies  in  Newton  Centre,  ]Mass.,  iicled 
ii)ioii  this  suggcsiioii  anil  called  a  geiieial  meet- 
ing of  iJapiist  women  in  IJosion.  Ajviil.  1S71. 
Two  hiiiidred  responded,  and  accepted  the  con- 
siiliilioii  which  was  presenti'd;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing  December  their  lirst  nii^sionary  was  on 
her  way  to  Hiirina.  At  the  end  of  "the  lirst 
year  they  had;  Missionaries,  (1;  aii.xiiiarics,  141; 
receipts,'  |!!t,172.(i;t.  Fifth  year:  Missionaries, 
IH;  .schools.  'H)\  au.\iliaries.  7")0;  mission  bands, 
SO;  receipts,  if^:!  IJOll  Wt.  Teiitli  year;  Mission- 
iiries,  40;  Hible-womcn,  47;  schools.  78;  receipts, 
*r.().01(l.lll.  Report  for  188i).  the  eighteenth 
year:  Income.  !f70,(i()(i  Hli;  circles  or  contribut- 
ing churches  from  ten  States  and  the  District  of 
Colnmliia,  l.!177;  children's  bands,  044.  Total 
membership  about  4'.J,000. 

Abroad;  Missionaries,  51,  of  whom  2  are 
phvsicians;  Bible  women,  56;  schools,  154; 
imiiils,  5,212. 

TuK  SociKTY  OK  TiiK  Wkst  wn.s  organized  iu 
Chicago  only  one  month  later  than  that  iu 
Boston,  iind  they  loo  had  a  missioiiar.v  for  Bur- 
ma the  nc'.\t  December.  This  lady  met  the 
eommiltee  the  very  day  of  the  great  Chicago 
lire,  and  lieroilltil  was  burned  up  al  the  depot. 
The  Society  at  the  Fast  iinniedialely  provided 
for  the  lo.ss,  and  the  lady  wiiit  her  way  with 
joy.  Hcceipis  for  the  lirst"  year  went  |1,244.G9; 
aii.\iliaries.  llil  Fourth  vear,  rcceiiits  reported 
were  iflUlO."). 

Heeord  for  ISS!).  — Home  force:  Circles, 
l.lt'.'l;  voiiiig  pcojile's  L'liilds,  2(U»;  bands,  294; 
total,  1>24;  receipis,  !t;:!;!,7'J2.O0 

.Miroad  ;  Five  new  missioimiics  during  the 
Vear.  making  in  all  ;!0,  of  whom  2  are  phy  iciaiis; 
niblewonieii.  4;!;  and  l,.")Oil  pupils  in  schools. 

Both  the  Fasterii  and  VVcslein  Societies  aid 
in  supporting  a  Home  for  Missionary  Children 
at  Newton.  .Mass,  "Tlie  Helping  llaiid  "  is 
the  (11  nan  of  these  two  soi  ieties.  It  is  published 
monthly  in  Bosion.  I'rice.  '•','>  cents,  "  The 
King's  .Messengers"  is  a  cliihlren's  impcr.  at  25 
<'eiits. 

Till-;  So(  iKTV  OK  C.M.iKoliNi.v  Was  organized 
ill  San  Francisco,  and  receipts  for  the  lirsl  ten 
Iiionlhs  were  nearly  $I!(KI. 

In  1S8!I  they  senrcontiibnlions  to  the  treasury 
of  the  I'liion  amounting  to  ifd, 012.20.  They 
mninlaiii  three  missionaries. 

TiiK  S<H'iKTY  IN  OitKooN  sent  to  the  central 
treasury  in  18H0  11,599.83,  and  is  represented 
by  one  missionary. 
Total  iiiiinber  of  missionaries  under  care  of 
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ull  Iliiw  sociciii'H  is  I'ijrlilvlivi'.  'rill-  fiiDdwiiif; 
fiicts  iciiiinlinjr  till'  iiii^-^idiis  urc  (livi'ii  wiilioiit 
li'ffifiK  1'  lo  llic  s(|mi;ilt'  Mtcii'lics,  lis  llit'ir  work 
ij  nil  piii'l  ami  piiircl  til'  iiiii-  wliolc. 

'I'lie  iiiissiiiimiifs  arc  Incalcd  in  Ihi'  Ileitis  of 
tliu  A    li.   .M.   r.:    ill   iiiinua.    Assam,   8i)iiili 
cast   Iiiilia.    Hiani,    China,  Jaiian,  anti    Afiita. 
Tlu>  six  niissitins  in   Ituinm  arc-   tundni'tt'il   in 
hix  lan^juaiifs.  ami  i(0  per  t't'iit  of  llic  mission 
ury  ftircf  arc  women. 

Of  the  schools,  'Jli  arc  for  the  ISurnmns.  One 
of  llic  larncsl  is  a  jtirls'  lioardinfr-schtiol  at  Uan- 
^iion  with  1(1(1*  pupils,  of  whom  ihcir  tcueher 
says  thai  Ihonirh  all  tlo  not  tiecomc  witncssiiiM; 
t'hristians,  Ihcy  lose  failh  in  iilols  afler  a  year 
ill  school.  They  are  mil  liiipli/.eil  wilhoiit  their 
]>Hrciits' con.sciii,  liiit  baplisiiis  lake  place  from 
time  to  time. 

At  .Mouliiiein  is  a  similar  schtiol  of  llOirirls; 
"  No  free  pnpils  ad  mined;  i.il  finidsh  their  own 
books  anil  ejollies."  There  arc  also  an  lOiirasian 
iiml  II  Karen  scIumiI,  ftir  ^'irls,  in  uuch  uf  these 
cities. 

lu  a  ilayschiiol  III  Myiniryan,  "the  hoys,  bc- 
sitlcs  liny  ill!!  llicir  books,  pay  one  rupee  per 
luoiilh  liiiiion:  u:irls,  cii;lil  annas," 

Mandalay  has  recently  passrtl  lliri)ii);b  irreiil 
trials,  ill  the  death  of  a  missionary  at  the  head 
of  her  prtispcrons  school  and  the  tlcsliuctioii  of 
properly  by  lire. 

The  largcsl  of  ihe  Karen  schools  is  at  Hassein, 
where  nearly  400  [lupils  were  in  the  iniilsi  of  a 
prt)spcrons  term  (in  1888-810  when  an  epidemic 
scatteruil  them  to  their  homes.  Of  T"J  htuisc- 
pnpils  most  are  profe.ssinj;  I'liristians.  One  of 
the  teachers  here  liimbeen  'i'i  years  in  llic  service. 
The  teacher  at  Maiiliin  says:  "  In  ueeoitlaiice 
■with  tiur  custom,  all  boarders  have  rcijulaily 
devoted  two  hours  daily  to  lunniial  labor.  The 
jlirls,  liesitlcs  tloiinj  ilnj  neccs-sary  work  aboiii 
the  iiouse,  have  woven  many  yards  of  cloih. 
The  hoys  have  coinpleled  a  new  fence,  and 
rendeied  a.ssisiance  in  the  erection  of  their  new 
tlonnitory." 

The  iilissioiiary  latiy  at  TouniriM)  reiMirls: 
"  We  have  tine  Uetl  Karen  villaife  on  the  plains 
near  town,  which  is  composcil  almiisl  entirely 
tif  heathen  families  thai  have  ctiine  ilowii  from 
Kaicncc  to  avoid  persccniion  for  wilchciaft, 
anit  to  lie  allowetl  to  worship  the  true  (}ci(!.  We 
have  a  lari;e  sehool  in  this  villaire,  anil  my  hns- 
liaiid  reptirls  the  Sund.iy  scIkmiI  wide-awake, 
and  very  iimeli  inleresicd.  In  the  day-.school 
L'niwii  men  and  women  sit  beside  the  little  lots, 
all  learniiiir  their  letters  ttii;ether." 

Amoiii;  Ihe  Karens  "junirle  schools"  are 
iiuicli  heard  of.  Their  leaclicrs  have  been 
trained  in  the  boartlini;  scliools.  .Some  tif  ihc 
niissioiiaiics  allernale  teachimr  school  willi 
jungle  trips,  when  their  work  prcseiils  all  the 
evaiijtelistic  elements  known  in  other  laiitls. 
One  of  these  latlics  is  menlioneil  in  Ihe  liisl  re- 
port, who  spent  a  vacation  of  two  months  in 
this  way,  visilini^  lifleen  villasrcs,  anil  her  helpers 
nine  or  ten  others.  "Inmost  places  we  were 
well  received,  and  hail  iiitnresiiin;  intjeliiins 
every  eveniii!;  when  Ihe  people  were  at  leisure 
to  ntlenil,  sonielimcs  the  crowd  reinaiiiiii!j;  lale 
after  the  re>rul,ir  nieelini;  li>  hear  lhesin<;intt 
and  glad  liiliiiL's.  Many  of  these  Karens  saitl 
they  never  lieartl  Ootl's  Word  before,  never  .saw 
a  white  woman,  nor  even  a  Christian  Karen  be- 


fore.    Some  bcggetl  me  In  come  again  so  iln" 
foiild    Itiirn    more,  and    lie   able   '  ■       ■■  ' 

religion,  which  .seemed  so  good." 


ain  so  Ihcy 
Ciller   Ihis 


•  TliHKM  (lituri's.  mill  »II  tlioge  given  by  tbegu  siieleties. 
Inclililc  ilay-sulKilHi's. 
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It  is  said  of  Ihe  llgliai  Karen  pnpils  in  tht! 
schools,  that  S.')  per  tenl  have  been  converleil. 
Al  llcn/ada  is  a  Ivircii  sclinol  uf  lori  pupils, 
where  15  girls  kepi  their  pictlgc  to  iibsiain  from 
hinoking.  In  a  village  si.\teen  iiiilis  mil,  llic 
liisl  day  school  was  opened  in  IMH)),  and 
the  young  Karen  woman  leaching  il  was  paid 
a  nuiiilhly  salary  of  .seven  rupees  (ijS'J.riOi  by  the 
lleii/.iida  Karen  Womiiii's  Missionary  Soeiely. 
•■  This  tlevolcd  young  wtinmii  has  tloiic  siuli 
good  woik,  th:il  the  children  and  young  people 
are  urging  llieir  iiaicnis  inillo  work  on  Miiulay, 
and  nol  to  observe  healhen  pracliees.  lint  lobe- 
come  (hiislians." 

There  arc  also  schools  for  Slialis  and  Chins, 
and  III  hhamo,  the  most  northern  sintion  uf 
I'ppcr  Hiiiina,  a  neat  liltle  bamboo  scIiikiI- 
liouse,  and  a  scIiimiI  f.ir  Kaihins,  where  Ihey 
leach  Knglish  ami  .sewing,  anil  rend  Hurmese 
books,  IIS  lliei'c  are  none  in  Kach'in. 

Two  ladies  in  Miirina  have  been  eorrecling 
pii>{>f--lhe  one  of  Ihe  revised  Hurmese  Hilile, 
the  oilier  oi'  ihc  re;  "ni  Slinii  (lanM.iiion. 

.Vinoiig  the  Telugiis  in  India  is  one  of  llie 
largest  and  best  known  missions  of  the  Haplisl 
('liiirch,  and  many  missioni'iies'  wives  arc  very 
active;  bill  al  the  opening  of  18110  Ihe  force  tif 
unmarried  ladies  was  reduced  to  live.  One  of 
these,  a  physician  at  liaiiiapatani,  reports  more 
evaiigelislic  than  medical  work. 

At  Nelloie  one  lady  superintends  several 
schools  aiiil  Iranslales  liynins  into  Teliigu  for 
llic  ehililien;  another  direiis  an  iniluslrial 
work,  which  liroiighl  in  ilasi  reporti  1,1(K>  rii- 
|)ees  for  sewing,  kniltiiig,  and  crocheting.  She 
has  cliaige  of  si.\  liible-wonien.  One  of  these 
she  ilescribes  as  an  "  earnest  winker  and  fear- 
less l:ilker."  "  She  forgets  herself  entirely,  and 
Ihe  oilier  women  complain  that  wlit-ii  Ihey  are 
all  oiil  she  oflen  forgets  Ihe  lime,  and  Ihcy  go 
wiilioul  food  till  very  lale.  The  pi'ca(;lnr: 
recognize  Ihe  good  Ihc  women  do,  and  oflen 
ask  for  lliein.'  Hiblc-woineli  are  a  fealure  al 
all  the  Telilgil  stations. 

At  Ongi lie  are  caste  schools;  at  Madras,  caste 
schools  again,  and  /eiiana  visitation;  at  Kur- 
nool,  liiiil  miles  from  .Madras,  in  a  population 
of  •-20,(100.  there  is  no  mission  work  for  women. 
A  lady  from  .Madras  describes  her  lirsl  ap- 
proailies  lo  lhe«e  women,  who  were  shy.  ami 
ran  away  from  her:  "  I  hie  evening  it  was  ion 
dozen  woiiien.  who  were  bringing  home  great 
loads  of  liiewood.  and  sat  down  lo  rest  by  the 
roadsiile;  .  .  .  another  evening  wc  walked  down 
a  sin  el.  and  talked  lo  Ihe  |ieople  as  lliey  were 
weaving  mats  at  llieir  own  doors.  .  .  .  Kvery 
I^iinday  since  wc  have  been  here,  from  lliiily  to 
lifty  have  conic  in,  most  of  them  from  a  village 
nine  miles  dislaiit,  bin  i|uile  a  niiinbei'  as  far  as 
eiu'lileen  miles,  and  Ihey  walked.  Two  Sundays, 
twcniy  came  from  a  place  called  .Viniakur. 
forly  miles  away.  Seven  of  lliese  were  women, 
two"  of  whom  carried  infants  in  their  arms. 
The  Cliristians  here,  and  even  some  who  have 
not  been  baptized,  every  Snnd.iy  brought  a 
i|iiarler  or  half  anna  each.  Some  who  had  no 
moiiev  brought  vegetables  or  grain." 

Village  schools  swarm  around  Cumbiim  and 
I'dayagiri,  and  al  the  laller  iilace  parents  are 
inort-  willing  to  sciitl  their  girls  to  school  Ihiiu 
the  boys— a  siugiilur  exce|)tiou  to  the  rule  iu 
India. 
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III  Assail,  wiiiiitin's  w.iik  is  i  iii|i|iMsi/,i'il  nl 
Ndwirniiir,  (iiiuliir,!.  und  'runi.  In  ilii-  giiN' 
liiiiinliiis:  "( liiiul  Ml  llir  liillci  |iliu'i'  nil  tint  sis 
iml  of  lliiilN  seven  '.iiim  pii|iils  were  ((iiifcss- 
ini:  I'liiisiimis  ui  i!ic  ilnte  ol  the  last  lepori. 
Nearly  iill  are  of  tlie  .secoiid  •;eiieiiiliiiii  of 
(liiistians.  One  Imly  here  ilevoles  herself  to 
the  iionnal  sehool  for  von ni;  iiieii. 

At  Cianhaii  the  missionary  re|iorle(l  a  woin- 
iiii's  ineeliii;;  wliieli  she  eoiMliieU'd  in  eoii- 
neelion  willi  the  Association  of  Native  t'hris- 
tiiilis  held  in  that  eily.  "  l''ifl\  eiuht  were 
Iiresiiii.  I  culled  for  rcjioris  of  the  mission  eir 
eles  inLiani/.ed  last  year,  and  all  said  llicy  had 
eiijoyel  their  |iniyeriiK'eliii<:s  and  jiiveii  their 
|)iee,  and  all  expressed  a  desire  to  euntlnne  ihii 
eireles." 

Very  dilUeiilt  toiirinjj;  is  doiiu  in  tiie  Assam 
tield.  ■ 

In  China  the  societies  liave  a  iiistcny  ehielly 
III  Swalow  iinil  Ninjrpo.  Two  youmr  ladies 
were  seiil  in  1SM!»  to  Kininvatii,  -TiO  miles 
from  Niiiiipo,  where  lliey  use  the  .Miindarin 
dialect. 

A  leadiii);  spirit  for  the  last  twenty  years  at 
Swalow  has  lieeii  .Miss  Adele  .M.  FieUle,  willi 
her  trained  ISihIe  women,  of  whom  fotirti'cn  are 
liieiitioiieil  ill  the  last  report.  'I'liey  are  not 
selected  from  those  oll'erinit  themselves,  lint 
are  son<;ht  out  and  invited  for  their  adaptation 
and  I'hiislian  eharaeter.  and  then  trained  and 
superintended  with  rcinarkalih^  Ihoronjrliness. 
'I'hc  aniintd  reporl  of  the  Missionary  I'liion  for 
WH  says:  ".Miss  Fielde  has  a  collage  for  her 
own  Use,  and  a  house  for  her  Itililc-vvoinen, 
which  will  contain  uood  classrooms  and  ac- 
eoininodations  for  thirty  persons  while  they  arc 
studying-  here."  These  women  are  .si'iil  otit 
Iwo'liy  two  from  "lO  to  tiO  miles  from  Swiitow, 
to  the  connliy  stations,  at  each  of  which  there 
arc  rooms  provided  for  lliem  in  eonnection  with 
the  chapel.  From  tin  siailoiis  they  go  forth  lo 
pagan  liainlels,  of  which  there  are  always  20 
or  ;)()  within  a  few  miles.  Sometimes  they 
slay  seveial  days  in  ii  village,  lodging  with  a 
friendly  heathen.  "Once  a  year,"  says  Iheir 
instructor,  "all  the  IJihle-women  retiirii  lo  the 
schoolhiiuse  in  Swalow  for  iilioni  three  monllis' 
C'oiitinuons  sludy  of  the  Hililc.  I'erpelual  con- 
tact w  illi  111  iilheiiisni  lienninlis  Iheir  conscience, 
iind  they  need  the  ipiicUeniiig  intlueiiec  of  a 
new  view  of  their  Lord."  'I'licsc  llilile women 
rcciive  S'.i.lHt  per  inonlli  and  travelling  ex- 
penses. 'I"ln  y  eal  and  dress  as  poorly  us  the 
women  to  whom  they  go,  and  snll'er  much  e.\- 
posnve  and  fiitigue. 

.Miss  Fielde's  lileraiv  labors  have  lieeii  ini- 
))orlanl.  She  assisted  n>  the  iraiislaiion  of  the 
Scriptures  iiilo  tlie  Swalow  dialect,  and  preparc(l 
u  lime  saving  diclionary,  liesides  other  under- 
takings. Failure  in  heiillli  oliliged  her  to  re- 
tire from  Swalow  and  relurn  to  America  in  the 
Slimmer  of  ISilO. 

'I'lie  educational  wiirk  around  Swalow  is 
cariied  on  vigorously.  From  the  two  deparl- 
meiits  of  the  hoys'  lioai'dimr  school  fees  were 
received  for  188T-1H90  respectively,  *3-J.()0. 
IdS.OO,  !j!M;1,,'(I). 

The  features  at  Ning|)o  arealioardiiiLr-school 
of  40  girls,  (hiy-sehool,  iJilile-womeii,  and  coiin- 
ti'y  work.  A  glimpse  of  the  liilter  is  given  in 
the  last  ropori:  "The  usual  three  boats  left 
our  jetty  lo  scatter  llie  seed  liroiidcasl  atnidsl 
the  heathen  devotees,  thirteen  native  women  in 
twi)  bouts,  while  I  occupied  the  third.     All  the 


wiUiun  did  cxecllenl  work.  It  did  Hiy  heart 
good  to  see  them  witness  for  Christ,  though  Init 
u  handful  amongsl  I  he  crowds.  It  is  a  liard 
tri|i,  and  on  the  following  .Sunday  many  of  llie 
wumcii  told  me  I  hey  were  in  lieil  two  days  after 
it." 

In  .lapiiii  the  societies  Imveseven  inissionaiies, 
.some  of  \\  lioin  are  fresh  ariivals.  w  hilcone  lady 
has  given  ihiilcen  years  (d'  service  llieie.  The 
stalions  are  Vokoliama  and  Tid\yo,  and  the 
ladies  are  occupied  Willi  girls'  schools  and  liilile 
insiriiciioii.  "  All  tlii'  ladies  regrelled  that  our 
Socii  ly  liiid  not  been  more  aggressive  in  the 
mailer  of  schools,  and  ihoiighl  it  a  great  pity 
thai  we  had  not  a  single  boys'  .school  in  the 
coiinlrv."  (From  "  Helping  "Hand."  .(aniiary, 
isixi.,' 

'the  lirst  missionaries  of  the  societies,  to  Iho 
Congo,  went  in  l^<ST.  Seven  are  on  the  (ield — 
at  Lnknngu  and  I'alabalit.  They  have  had  the 
I'xperieiices  of  pioneers.  "  One  moining  they 
took  the  lent  down  before  I  got  my  hair  coin  beif, 
and  when  I  liirncd  round,  all  the  cai  tiers  of  one 
caraviui  were  diavvii  up  in  a  circle,  watehtng 
me  Willi  Hwc  sliuck  faics.  1  believe  they  were 
afraid  of  my  hair.  I  am  the  only  W'uinan  up 
eoiiiitiy  with  long  h;iir." 

The  name  of  ilie  hill  on  which  Iheir  house 
at  I'alabala  was  built  meant  "hill  <d'  death" — 
a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  condeinned 
wilehes  siitl'ered  here;  but  in  the  new  slate  of 
things,  ihe  king,  though  not  a  gooil  man,  has 
re(piesle(l  to  have  Ihe  name  changed,  "as  it  is 
no  more  a  hill  of  dealli,  but  life."  One  of  the 
missioiiarie.s.  from  whom  Ihe  people  in  a  new 
place  III  lirst  ran  away,  stayed  a  few  days  among 
ihein,  and  "lliey  Mocked  to  her  tent  to  licar 
nioreof  Ihe  '  wiinderfiil  words  of  life."  When 
she  tirsi  read  (Jod's  Word  \i'  them  in  their  own 
language,  some  ran  screaining  away,  greatly 
alarineil  to  know  that  their  own  laiigiiiige  could 
be  talked  from  a  bonk.  They  had  never  heard 
such  a  tiling  before  They  plead  willi  her  lo 
remain  with  them,  and  teach  them." 

The  ladies  al  l.iikiiiigii  are  sbellering  the 
iiuelcus  of  a  girls' home,  and  tea<liiiig  T'l  <  hil- 
dreii  in  three  classes.  Some  of  the  lioj-s  have 
been  alrciidy  receivi'd  into  the  chiireh. 

The  sociciics  sniiport  Hible-vvomeii  in  France, 
Sweden,  and  liu.ssia. 

Al  111!'  niceliiig  of  the  Uoston  Heiard  of  Direct- 
ors in  Deeeniber,  IHS!),  the  seerelary  announced 
thai  she  had  icipiesls  "  for  ten  ladiis  and 
six  medical  inissionaiies,  all  of  which  mils'  wait 
unlil  a  deeper  eoiisceralion  in  our  cliiirclies  shall 
glt'iilly  enlarge  our  icsoiirees,  " 

T/k-  U'oiiiiih's  Jtiistiioiiarif  Sovh-ty 
of  thv  Ffi't'  llaptixt  i'hinrlt.—lii  1n7;! 
the  missionaries  of  this  eliiirch  in  India,  sadly 
weakened  by  sickness  and  death,  appealed  lo 
the  women  at  home.  Hefoie  they  called,  the 
answer  had  been  framed,  at  the  yearly  inecting 
held  in  Sandwich,  New  Hampshire,"  in  .lime, 
that  same  year.  Tlie^'  had  met  in  eonvcnlioii 
ami  organized  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society. 
The  Board  selects  and  supports  its  own  mission- 
aries. 

Homework  iscarriedon  among  the  frecdineii 
at  Harper's  Ferry  and  on  the  frontier. 

The  home  force  reported  in  December.  lf<89, 
was:  Auxiliaries,  \l~H.  besidesaboiit  30  (piiirterly 
meetings  which  save  no  report  of  iiu.xiliaries. 
Ueeeipts,  f^tiSO..");. 

Abroad.— The  ISonrd  1ms  stiilions  at  Midim- 
pore,   anil  Ualasorc,  iieiir  Calcutta,  India,  and 
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supports  four  inissidiiiirics  in  full,  liegides  aiding 
ollitT  Inilii's  'W'nl  Dill  by  tlif  cliuicli. 

'I'll)'  Sinclair  (li|ilmiiit^(Mit  liiiiuHiirc  wiih  llii> 
gift  of  Diir  ^('iitlriniiii  mill  his  wilV  in  New 
Hiiiiipvliiii'.  Ii  sIicIkms  aliiiiii  liiriy  i;iili. 
Tlicrr  is  hImi  II  iliiy-MliiMii  lifir  lor  (in  i-liiiii 
jrirN,  ami  sivi'ii  lliinlii  i,'iils'  mIiduIs  .11  llir  illy 
anil  its  siiliiirlis,  Kluvcn  /.uuiuui  tcadicrs  aic 
tMiipiiiyi'd. 

Suvt'ii  Hilili'wonien  iliniTiilc  tlinni^di  llir 
ri'^ritin  a'limi  UuliiisDre.  'I'licy  visiicd  l',S  vii- 
liiili-.  ill  IHNS  Mil,  iiiiil  lliroiiijli  ilii'ni  II  iiiinilMT  of 
woiiu'ii  Imvi' lii'cii  reci'ivcd  inln  llic  1  liunli.  As 
one  of  tlirsi'  siiiil.  il  WHS  "  llic  lovr  in  llir  llriills 
of  till'  iciii'lii'i's"  iliut  lirsi  li'ii  liiT  III  tliiiik  aliiiiit 
('liiisliiinily,  'I'll!'  .sii\ip(iil  of  most  of  llicsu 
JiiliU-vvonii'ii  is  L'ivrii  liy  llic  Iniliiiii  I'rnmir 
Noriu'il  SiIiodI  and  InalriKtioii  Soiiiciy  of 
Eng'ind. 

A  \nvfti'  vair^rcd  school  is l<K'iiii'd  at  Midnapoiv, 
and  11  tills'  KiiL'lish  school;  wliik-  iVililc  women 
anil  /I'lianu  visiuiiloii  iii'('  IValincs  al  this  stalion. 

U'oihiih'h  Missiotiai'i/  Union  .iti.r- 
ifiiifff  to  Southern  HantiHt  i'oniwn- 
/*■«/«.— Tlic  lir--i  Woiniiii's  ^|jssillll  Siiclciics 
wi  re  orirani/.id  in  IHSI.  'I'hcy  wcic  KniijrcL'ii- 
tional  only,  and  Miloplcdnociininiiiii  cnnsijiution 
until  the  ap|iiii4iliiii'nl  of  the  cvcciitivc  ciiiiiinil- 
tec.  who  Iri'id  ihcii  liisl  ineeliiii;  in  .Memphis, 
'I'tMiii.,  in  IHS'i.  'I'lie  societies  are  auxiliary  to 
both  the  lliiiiu'  tind  Foieii;n  Hoards  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  ill  llieii  cimslilulion  cxpre.s-ly 
<lisclaim  "all  iiilcnlinn  of  indepi'iident  action.  " 
In  iheir  "  plan  of  \>  .nk  "  they  recommend  rais- 
■  iii^r  money  liy  "seitins.;  apart  a  certain  piopor- 
tioii  of  earnin^'s  or  speiidini;*,"  and  "  depreealc 
the  em)>loynient  of  any  method  that  would  put 
the  cause  of  Christ  belore  the  world  its  a 
lieiritar." 

'I'iie  headipiarters  of  the  fotninittec  are  at 
Ballinioie.  .Maryland. 

The  const  it  iieiicy  are  in  twelve  Slates,  from 
which  a  total  of  l.'J.TO  .societies  was  reported  in 
IHHIJ.  Airi,'re;,Mle  receipts  fur  the  same  year 
were  i|ia(i,7T;{.(m,  of  which  ♦  1 8, TIO.'JS  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  forei.i;n  tield. 

'riiere  are  OOO.OtK)  women  in  this  ehurcli. 

While  the  committee  .sends  out  no  mission- 
aries, there  are  lb  unmarried  ladiesin  the  foreign 
.service  of  the  eliurcli.  Of  these.  I'iare  in  North, 
C'eiilnil,  and  Southern  Cliina;  5  in  .Me.vieo,  and 
one  in  Uio  de  .laneiiii.  A  sueiety  in  Viri;inia  has 
also  iindirtakeu  the  support  of  a  lady  mi.ssion- 
ary  in  liome. 

Til,'  societies  also  aid  work  of  the  IJoard  in 
C'liiia  and  Africa;  and  a  new  mission  havim; 
liei  II  lately  opened  in  Japan.  Iiaiidsand  youni; 
people  are  iii};ed  to  support  a  missionary  in 
thill  coiiiilry. 

'I'lie  Conmiiltec.  true  lo  their  position,  jiroll'er 
no  repoiis  of  forciLHi  work,  which  mu»t  lie 
liHikeii  for  ill  tlie  .'iiiniils  of  ilie  lioard;  liiil 
pulilic.'ilioiis  of  ihc  Hoard  admil  monthly  re- 
ports from  the  comniillee  lo  Iheir  columns,  and 
the  ladies  piililisli  a  iiionthlv  paper,  "  Tlie  Hap- 
tist  Ha-kcl,")!!  Louisville,  Kv     Price,  TiOieMls. 

Woinon\t  li.rfvntire  iioani  Svi'vnth- 
duif  nu/tfisf  r/iiirrli  Orirani/.ed  1M84. 
Ileadi|uartir-,  .Milton,  Wisconsin.  l{e>ides  the 
ordinaty  oilii  ers,  there  are  five  asHociaiional 
secretaries.  The  Hoard  acts  for  holh  home 
and  foreiiin  mi.ssions. 

The  ihurch  has  mission  work  in  China,  Hol- 
land an  I  iLOiiL'st  the  .lews;  and  the  Auxiliary 
Bu.>rd  sent  out  il-  last  missionary  in  November, 


ce    iiionllily    III    lieadi|iiailcis,    Jl 
New   York,  and  triiniiiidlv,  with 


1880,  lo  have  charge  of  school  work  In  Bhaiif; 
hai,  China 

Tlie  Woman 's  s<K'ielies  are  not  fully  in  run- 
niiijr  order,  but  their  .secretary  says  ifieir  work 
"  hiis  alreadv  proved  a  spiritual  tilcssiiii,'  to  \is 
all." 

The  I'onlriliutioiis  to  the  missioniir}'  fund  of 
the  ehurcli  b.r  |H89  were  ^T'-'4.Tti. 

Til  r  It  oin  o  II  'n .  I II. r  Hill  »•//  to  tin-  I  too  nl 
of'  Missionx  of'  the  I'lotrHlant  l^fiisro 
/lilt  i'hiirrli  of  till-  I'.  S.  of  .tiniririf 
was  orpiiii/ed  by  okIci  of  the  Hoard  (tilolici. 
1H71.  Il  has  beeonie  oiv'aiii/.ed,  on  ecclesiaslii  id 
lines,  inio  diiH-esan  and  parochial  bninehes. 
each  responsible  onlv  to  its  own  bishop  or 
rector.  It  bad  in  .1uly,  ".NMll.  r,i  dioiesiin 
branches,  II)  of  whiiliaic  in  missionary  juris 
diclion.  'I'liere  are  1.111)0  to  :i,Ollt)  paioclilal. 
iM'sidcs juvenile,  branches. 

Ollieersof  the  Auxiliaiy  are  called  loirither 
for  conference 
Hible  Mouse 
all  members  of  the  Au.\iliaiy,  al  llie  lime  and 
plaieof  mectini;  of  the  (ieiier.d  Coiivcnlioii. 
At  the  last  triennial  meetiiiirin  New  VoiU  (  ily, 
October,  ISM!),  there  were  ;iTI  delev'ales  lueseiit. 

The  .Vii.xillary  is  coiisiiiiiied  for  both  domes, 
ticaiid  fori'i>;ii  missions.  The  conlribiilions  in 
IM^K  for  loreiiiii  missions  were  about  #lil),00<), 
besides  boxes  valued  at  •tit.-l.'id. 

"The  Spirit  of  .Missions  "  (published  at  the 
Bible  House,  New  York  (  ily)  is  the  oriraii  of  the 
Hoard  of  .Missions,  and  devotes  adeparlmeni  to 
woman's  work.  "The  Yoiiiif:  Christian  Sol 
dier  "  is  for  tlie  juvenile  blanches  Hesides 
lhe.se,  "  The  Chiiicli  .Mission  News"  is  iinotii 
cially  published  inoiilhly  by  I  he  ladles  in  New 
York:  price,  'M\  ceiils.  Caleiliisins  upon  the 
missions  of  this  church  have  been  prepared  for 
instruction  of  the  eliildren. 

The  Auxiliary  aims  to  aid  the  general  mission, 
ary  work  of  the  ehurcli  throiijih  the  support  of 
women  serving  as  missionaries,  Ncholaisbips  in 
foreign  and  Indian  mi.ssion  schools,  contribu- 
tions for  jtencial  missions  (uiidesigniiled) 
through  mite-boxes  and  regular  subscriptions, 
and  by  special  effort  nt  the  close  of  each  work- 
ing year. 

Tills  church  is  represented  abroad  by  fM) 
ladies  in  all,  of  whom  81  are  unmarried. 
'I'welve  of  these  have  been  senl  to  .liipaii  dur- 
ing IMM7-|Mi)(>.  .Several  ladies  liave  gone  out  at 
their  own  charges.  One  i.s  a  physician.  They 
arc  conneelcd  willi  the  missions  of  their  chiircli 
in  (ifeeee,  West  Africa,  Cliina,  and  .lapali. 
Those  in  ('hiiia  are  slaticaied  al  Shanghai,  Han 
kow,  and  Wucliang.  At  Sbaiighai  one  lady 
teaches  Knglish  eliisses  in  Si.  .lohn's  College  for 
boys,  and  aiiotlier  with  a  missionary's  wife 
cares  for  an  orpliiinagcof  children  and  Sl.Maiy  s 
Hall,  a  school  for  girls  who  are  received  young, 
and  kept  in  training  soinelinies  as  many  aseiglit 
years  logelber. 

.V  letter  w  rilleii  from  them  al  ('hristmas-tiine 
IM.'SN  .said:  "  \Vc opened  the  new  building  for  .St. 
Mary's  School,  which  has  just  been  completed. 
Il  is  subslaiilially  built,  much  more  roomy 
than  till' old  one,  and  a  palace  compared  with 
it."     Scholarships  are  1^40  per  aiiiiuiii. 

The  Hridgmaii  .Memorial  and  the  Kmnia 
.lones  Schools  are  both  aided  by  the  Auxiliary, 
and  there  are  also  many  day-!«'liools  in  .Shang- 
hai. At  Wuchang  the  Jane  liohleli  Memorial 
School  cared  for  lifleeii  girls  in  18Hi).  In  this 
city.  Dr.  Marie  Ilaslep  (wrote  Bisln>p  Boone  iu 
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tin-  iiilluiiin  (if  lySO),  "  licsidis  the  siiulv  "f  the 
liin^iiii;:!',  liiiN  Im'I'Ii  IcticliiMi;  iiiiiiiciiic  in  Km;- 
li»li  I"  licr  (iiic  very  i  \(r|iiiiiiiiil  |iii|iil,  .Miss 
Willi;:,  mill  lilts  iilsi)  liiiil  lii'i'  ilis|ii'iiMiry  (ipiii 
t'l'i' M'Vcnil  iiiiiiithM  piiHt,  iiiiil  Hi'Cii  liiiiiilrt-dN  of 
puilcMis  " 

I  he  liiilics  ill  Jiipiiii  live  ill  Osiikiimiil  'I'dkyo. 
Al  <  »>iil\il  lliry  liiivi'  llirWdliiiiirs  Ilisliliilc,  cuiii- 
pi'isiiii;  llii'cr  ill  pull lla'nt^-  ii  piiiiiiirv.  n  mIihhI 
for  fi'\r\>i,  ami  woiiuii's  rJiisM's.  I'lic  Imlii's 
Iciirli  Kii^lisli  cxtciisivcly  lull';  iiiiisic  iiUo,  iiiiil 
fiiiri^'ll  sewing,  'riii'ic  is  iiilrrcsliiii;  iviini;c 
INlic  woik  ill  Osiikil,  mill  iiImi  Si.  Airncs  Sclmcil 
ot  iiIhiiiI  lll'ty  liiiiisi'  pupils,  nriiily  nil  of  tin  iii 
Clirislimis.  Si.\  wiic  linpli/.ril  miil  light  cnii- 
liiiiii'il  ill  IHHl).     Sclmliirsliips  me  ijiJO. 

In  Tokyo  ii  mIiooI  for  Ilir  lii;;lu'r  cIiis.m'S 
UMs  (>|ii'iiril  ill  .Mmili.  INSI).  mill  in  llu' roiiist- 
of  a  I'lW  iiioiillis  liMil  I\Miily  piipil>.  Till'  iliii- 
inuiiHiiii  is  iiiilrifil  ill  I'diii^ii  slylr,  to  Miil  ijic 
piiii'iils  of  till'  girls;  niid  M  Siiiiiwiiy  piniio  Ims 
111!  II  snil  llii'iu  liyii  liiily  ol'  'riirrytowii-iiii-llii- 
llnilson. 

."sivi'itil  liiilics  nil'  (oiiiM  cicil  Willi  llic  Ciipi' 
riiliiiiis  .Mission.  \Vi>l  Alrini.  <  >iir  Ims  ii  pii- 
nimy  scliool  oT  iilioiit  niiirU'  cliililirn  al  Ciipit 
Moiiiii  mid  linsoigmii/.rd  ii  ^linisl(•|■illl;  Lt'iigue 
aiiKini;  tliriii. 

Tlif  lasl  Siiiidiiv  of  1HN8  llic  liisliop  biiiiti/.cd 
21  persons  in  Si.  .\liirk's  Cliimli,  of  wlioiii  iiiiir 
iidiills  mid  four  cliildrin  wirr  tlir  friiils  of 
I'llorls  put  forth  liy  llif  Woinnn's  Auxiliary  of 
tliiil  rhiirch.  Ill  IMS))  ocriiricil  Ilir  lliii  I'ii'lh 
iiniiivir-iiry  of  till'  I.ndiis' Clnmh  A'd  Sorirly 
of  'I'linily  (liiinh,  .Monroviu.  'I'licir  conin- 
liiilioiis  lor  ilii'yciir  wcri'Sflll'J.liU.  Tlic  Aii.\ili- 
itry  Ims  rninlly  put  up  a  nrw  liiiilding  for 
llolVinmi  Insliliilion  of  lliis  mission. 

Sonii'  of  the  largest  gifts  iiiiide  through  the 
Aiixili.'iiy  have  lieeii  in  helmlf  of  niissions  to 
the  North  Anieiieiiii  Iiidi.iiis.  Among  the  coii' 
verlrd  women  of  Soiilli  Diikolii  many  soiietiis 
have  liieii  formed,  wliieli  make  legiiliir  mid 
large  olTeriiigs  for  rliiireh  work,  and  even  lor 
foreign  mi--siniis. 

T/tf  ll'oiiiaii's  Fort'iffu  Missiouavfi 
Soriffff  o/'  tin-  Itff'oriiifd  F.pisntnal 
('/tiiri'h,  Tliis  Soiiety  was  orgiuii/ed  in  ISos- 
loii.  .Miiy.  ISHi).  A  (dllMilllliol  IMIS  iidopled. 
mid  the  iisiiiil  otlleers  eleeted.  lespoiisitpility 
for  the  roiidiiet  of  liiisiness  rests  v,  i.li  tin  e.veiii 
live  eomiiiillee.  wliieli  liastnet  reiMilmly during 
the  lirst  yeiir  of  the  Soiiety's  existeiiee.  The 
forniatioii  of  iiiixlliaries  in  dilTerent  ehiirehes 
has  lieiriin.  The  Soeiety  will  eo-openite  with 
the  general  eoiiniil  eoiiimitlee  of  the  elinrch  to 
put  forth  missionary  eil'orl  for  some  piirliiiilar 
iiclil,  which  may  lie  chosen  hy  the  council. 

It  is  announced  that  "one  of  the  younger 
clergy  of  tlir  chiircli  has  coiisecraled  himself, 
with  his  wife,  to  work  in  China."  and  two 
ladies  from  western  parishes  liiive  gone  to  linliii. 
One  of  Iticse  went  at  her  own  cimrgcs  lo  (':il- 
ciitlii,  wliere  she  iseiigaged  in  evmigelisiic  work 
ill  fonneclioii  with  the  rnioii  Sociely.  The 
oilier  is  II  .eiiana  missionm'y  iil  (':iwii|>iir.  and 
is  suslained  liy  the  Young  People's  Con IVreiice. 
15olh  tlicM-  liidies  have  received  iiid  for  their 
work  from  the  Society,  iind  a  grant  lias  also 
heeii  made  for  a  training  school  in  Sierra  Leone. 
Africa.  About  ljl..50()  in  all  is  accoiiiiled  for 
liy  the  correspoiuling  secretary  in  her  report  for 
the  year.      "  As  a  church,"  slie  says,  "  we  dare 

Though 
we  are 


Dot  lag  liehiiid  our   sister  churches      Though 
we  are  siuuU  in  numbers  we  can  be  great  in 


faith.  Mo>(  earnestly  do  we  desire  lo  liihor  in 
the  .Master-  service,  and  lo  obey  lliit  last  com- 
iniinil." 

T/ie  Woiuuii'm  MiMHioiiarff  AnHorhi- 
tion  of  lltf  t'liitfil  llrttlirfii  in  Chrint 
was  organi/.id  in  l"*)."!  It  is  iiiidci  direction 
of  (ieneial  (  oiifi  iclice,  and  submits  ipiiiilreii- 
iiial  ri  ports  lo  ihiit  body,  liiisiness  is  diiectcil 
by  a  llomd  of  Managers,  composed  of  di  ligtile.s 
eleclcd  aiiniiiilly  by  the  CoiilVieiice  biani  lies. 
Itrniiches  hold  annual  meetings;  locid  socie- 
ties mid  childieii's  bunds  meet  ipi.iileily.  Tin* 
home  force  in  IMMl  was:  llrmn  li  sociclies,  41; 
nicmbi  iship.  ahoiil  lli.lioii:  Ini  onie  for  I^H|l-lll), 
iit|;l.-,';;o.!(ii.  The  ••  Wommrs  Kvangel  '  is  pub- 
lished monthly  al  Dayton    O.      riice,  .j((  cents. 

The  liist  Work  iibrond  was  iindcilaki'ii  in 
.siiria  I.i  one.  West  Africa,  where  the  (ieneial 
Hoiild  liiid  been  opeiiilllig  for  \  cms.  bill,  by 
till  ir  advii  I  ,  in  a  new  mid  iiiiIik  ken  tli  Id.  The 
slalion  was  locnted  at  Uolofimk  on  the  I'lompeh 
liiver,  and  a  single  liidy  was  the  pioneer  in 
1HT7.     She   held   religious  services  iind  opi  mil 

two    scl Is.      lier    siicd'ssoi,    nnotlier    lady, 

doubled  the  number  of  schools  and  supii  in- 
tended building  a  house.  Uotofiink  was  a 
Klave-lraders'  slalion  whin  the  missidn  was 
0|H'ned,  bill  ceased  to  bewitliin  live  veins  litter. 

In  XH^'l  a  man  and  his  wife  \m  re  sent  to  the 
lonely  slalion.  and  olhers  b'llowcd  in  |mHT. 

Native  chiefs  miiile  grants  of  Iniiil  to  the  As- 
social  ion,  and  llie  biiildiliL's  which  have  been 
erecleil,  with  other  improve  ineiils.  give  the 
|iroperty  a  present  valiiiilion  of  If  LI.  I  KM  I. 

In  IMMH  the  Mary  Sowers  Home  for  tJiils  was 
comph'led  al  an  expense  of  iJi'J.IMKI.  It  is  a 
siibsiaiilial  building,  and  attracts  a  great  deal 
of  atleiilion  in  those  purls.  There  are  about 
one  hiiiidied  pupils,  who  me  tiiiighl  lo  wash, 
liaki .  cook,  and  everylliing  pertaining  to  lioiise- 
keeping.  besides  their  school  Iriiining. 

Wars  and  pesiileiice  have  inlei  riilileil  the 
jirogress  of  till'  mis.sion,  and  in  b'^J'S  il  becaine 
nices.sirv  for  such  reasons  lo  ••(■nsolidiite  nil  the 
scliools  outside  of  liotofiink  at  Mompeli.  'I  his 
.schiKil  is  birtiiiialc  in  having  the  services  of 
Jlrs.  Thompson,  ilaiightcr  of  l!isii<ip  Ciowilier 
of  the  Niger.  The  number  of  full  commiini- 
ciints  here  at  the  opening  of  IMS!)  was  W", .  seek- 
ers. Hi;(.  Three  Sunday  schools  had  15(1  jiiipils 
enrolled. 

ItiiieraiiiiL'  is  done,  under  direetion  of  the 
missionaiies.  by  converls  who  go  two  by  two 
through  the  coLiiiiy,  jiri  aching  and  singing 
gospel  songs,  reaching  many  lowns  in  a  .single 
day. 

A  mission  to  the  Chinese  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
was  assiiined  in  IH.''','.  In  |SH4  jiiopeity  wiia 
imrchased  al  a  cost  of  $S.(l(lO.  In  INN8  thero 
were  7'.J  converls  brought  into  chiirchiiiember- 
sliipoiit  of  about  (ilKlwho  had  i< ceived  inslriic- 
tioii.  I'lipils  have  paid  Sf'.'.TIM)  for  tuition,  and 
for  church  purposes  over  $7"i(l. 

The  interest  of  these  converted  Cliinainen  for 
their  people  led  the  Assoeiaiion  lo  project  il 
mission  to  China,  and  in  IHH!)  the  niissiunary 
from  I'orlland.  accompanied  by  two  young 
ladies  mid  a  Chinese  assistant,  sidled  forCantou 
to  locale  a  mission  in  somedcstiiiite  part  of  that 
provinie. 

The  entire  foreign  forre  rejiresenling  the 
Association  is:  American  missionaries,  10;  na- 
tive assistants,  \X\  ehuich-niembership,  1,484. 

ChriMfioit  tl  oiiian's  Itoai'tl  of  Mis- 
HioiiH    (y>»>r»y>/r.'().- Several    local    societies 
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Imviii;;  Ircl  llir  >viiy,  ii  iiiiihm  ini'cliii);  of  iliu 
WDincii  iif  till'  rliurt'li  \\u-<  calU'il  iil  tlii'  hu^uix- 
tiiili  i>t'  ciiir  III  its  iniiiisii'iN.  ll  wiiH  lirlil  ill 
I'Diiiirrliiiii  will)  till'  (ii'iii'i'iil  Ciilivciiliiiii  III  ('ill- 
(ill  mil  I,  <  >  ,  in  |H>  I,  mill  n">iillril  in  Ilir  nrpiiii/ii 
tloil  of  till'  "  Cjii'l^lliiii  Womiiiu'm  lioiii'il  ot  .Mi« 
HJoiis."  "llriiili|imili't-s  VM'i'i' loriilrii  iil  liiiliiiii 
iijioliM,  Itiil  ,  iiiiil  llii' (;riu'riil  oIIIi'i'I-mIiiisi'ii  with 
ruliTriitr  to  llial  viriliil\ ." 

I'lii'  aiiiiilul  roiivi'lilioii  liiiM  iii'vrr  lirrli  lit-lil 
riiMl  of  Cli'Vclunil,  <>.  'I'lir  iiiiiimuclnriil  is  ill 
till'  llillli|»of  III!  I'M'iiilivr  roiiiliiil'.i'i'.  'I'wi'litv 
lliiii'  Sliiti's  fiiriii>li  uiixiliai'lrs  lo  llii    liminl. 

Kvri  sjllii'  IHMl,  liiiiilN  of  I'llilillrll  liiivr  l)ii':i 
oi'L;aili/ril.  Illliii'l'  llir  liailll' of  "liilllr  ItllililiiN 
of  III!' (Iirixliaii  Woman's  Hoaiil  of  .Missions." 
llllil  to  llii'tii  Im  as^i^iii'il  rirrlioii  of  rli:i|irl>,  liiiH- 
Nioii  lii)ini'<.  ami  llir  liki*.  'I'lii*  lloanl  is  run 
sliliitril  for  liolli  lioiiir  ami  foi'i'ii,'ii  iiiissioiis, 
'I'lif  roiitriliiiiioiis  of  till'  ilrst  vrar  anioiiiitril  to 
||1.IKI(I.  Ill  IHitOllli'N  \M  11'  tl'i.  I'>II><1.  of  ^Vliii'll 
alioiil  our  lliiiil  was  cxiirndnl  u|ioii  fi>rrlu;ii 
niissioiis. 

'I'lii-  lioiiir  forrr  I'cpiirifil  lit  Ihi'  llfti'ciitli  an- 
nual  ini'i'liii>r.  '•'tolii'i-.  IKIIO,  was:   Alixiliaiirs, 
HH'2,   II  iraiii  of   I'Ml  iliirini;  tlir   vi'ar;  iiiriiilii'i 
slii|i,  l''>,(MKI;  yoiiiii;  |>i'o|ili;'s  tMK'Ji'lics,   4U.  mis- 
sion liamis,  ;<Mi). 

"Missionary  'riiliii;;s"  is  ])ulillslifil  iiionilily 
at  Iinliaiiaiiolis.  Iiiil,     rriit',  .'iOiriits. 

Ilonir  work  of  tlir  ISoaril  is  rari'ii'd  on  liolli 
I'list  ami  wrsi  of  till'  .Mississi|i|ii. 

Tlif  lirst  iiiiili'itiikiiitr  aliroail  was  (lie  rirvlval 
of  till'  .lamaira  .Mission,  wliirli  liail  fallrii  into 
ilriay.  'I'lic  Hoanl  siisiains  llvi"  iiu'ii  in  .la 
iiiaira.  wiili  ilay-scliools,  Smnlay'scliools,  ami 
ilnirilii's  liavinit  a  imiiilH'rslii|)  of  ovit  1H,(X)I(. 
Tlirir  |)ro|M'ily  is  viillii'd  at  iilioiit  ijtlilUMHI. 

A  mission  in  Imiia  was  lii'i;iiii  in  ro  opi'ralion 
Willi  ilii-  Cliiiiili  "i''on'ii:n  Soiicty'  in  Ihh>. 
Tlini'  sialions  air  oii'ii|iir(l  in  tlir  Hilas|uir  ilis 
trii-i  in  till'  Hoinliav  I'ri'sidi'iii'y.  Koiii' inissioii- 
iiry  liidirs  aii'  in  ilils  llild.lwo  of  wlioni  iiii-  pliv- 
;.ii'iaiis.  Aiii'W  IpiiiiKalow  for  llii'ladiis  wasliiilll 
ill  \>*^\>.  'I'liry  liavi'  an  oi'|iliaiiau'<'  in  rliai!;r, 
Suiidiiy  sclioojs,  a  scliool  which  opiMird  with  ;tl 
u'irlsiii  Orlolicr,  Ismk,  ami  /.rnaiia  visilim;.  Tlii' 
ivi'iii  of  ISM'.i  was  till'  opi'iiiiii:  <if  a  nii'dii'iil  mis- 
sion in  nihispur.  Two  womi'ii  physirians  who 
wi'iil  for  111  ;i  I  piirposi',  alllioiii;li  rliii'lly  oi'iiipird 
Willi  siiidunir  liii'  laiiirnai;!'.  pivi-  out  1,0(10 
liri^cripiioiis  diiriiii.'  tlu'  lirsi  two  inonths  afiir 
Ihi'lr  arrival.  Thi'V  ask  for  a  hospiial.  ami  ihi; 
Jili.iMM)  pi(i|iosi'd  for  thai  olijrit  was  marly 
laisnl  ill  IMDO. 

A  scniiid  "  Woman's  Hoard  for  Foiriirn  Mis- 
sions "  of  lliis  (  hiircli  is  also  ri'porti'd  from  Ni-w 
Hrdfnrd,  .Mass.  Ilsspi'iilir  work  istlir  support 
of  Itllili  uoiiii'ii  In  ronni-i'iinii  with  a  mi.ssion  in 
.iapiiii,  iiiidirlaUiii  liy  llic  roiivrnlion  in  1^•'^T. 

H'oinaii's  lloiiiv  ami  h'on-iifti  Mis- 
siouiiri/  Sorirtff  of  thf  Liithcfiiii 
i.'hnrrh,  -'\'Uv  liist  impnlsi'  loward  niiili'd 
woman's  misvloiiary  work  in  this  rlniich  was 
irivin  liy  a  Swcdisli  pastor  in  1S74,  wju'ii  la: 
uiL'i'd  upon  iwii  LiilliiTan  woimn  to  taki-  the 
inilialivr  in  oriranizliiL''  sinli  a  sorii'ly.  A  yi'iir 
or  two  latrr  a  ItltiT  in  llii'  •■  Liithi'iaii  Kv.iniri'- 
llsl  "  (11 11  111  III  lent  ion  lothidi'siri'of  an  iiniiiL'lilly 
Hi  yoiiii'.;  Woman  to  i;o  out  as  a  iiiissionary,  ami 
III  ilii'  furl  llial  till'  KofiiL'ii  .Missionary  Hoard  of 
till-  rliiiii'h  had  no  nioni'y  to  send  hi'r.  Iiiipiiry 
ri'vi'iili'd  thai  srvirid  worthy  wiuni'ii  I, ad  lii'rn 
rt'fiisi'd  till'  siimi'  ri'ipii'Sl  for  llie  .sniiu'  ri'iisoii. 
Woiiicu  now  bigaii  in  uurucsl  tu  consider  tliiir 


iliiiv  In  thi>  inaltrr.  Tbi'y  wuru  hlockcil,  iim 
Ihi-fr  first  prrsidriit  iifli'rwards  i'\|iri'ss«'il  it,  Ijy 
' '  a  dilliriilty  MO  jiirvcrsc  as  to  si  rin  amusint;  In 
ri'i  rohpi'it . "  "Wr  roiild  piin  no  fooiiim  in  iliu 
rliuiclii'siinli'ss  wi'  win-  willing;  ti>  li('<'omi-iiii\i|. 
iar.>  to  ilii'  ilonii'  .Mission  Hoaid  as  wrll  as  llir 
l''ori'ii;ii,  and  tlii'  lliunr  .Mission  lloanl  did  not 
fill  Jiislilird  in  siiu'iri'stiiij;  any  work  for  lis." 

Ill  IN7T  lirmral  .s<\  nod  appojntrd  a  i  oiumiiioi' 
of  1,'rnili'nirn  to  fill  ward  I  III' III  Clinical  ion  of  Mich 
a  sorii'ly.  'riir_\  r.dlrd  a  wouiali's  inissioiiaiy 
ronvrnlioii  ill  (  anion,  <  Milo,  in  ,lu  ir,  INilt,  and 
in  "a  spirit  of  unity  and  harmony  of  drvotlon 
III  till'  work  ill  liaiid,  w  iih  nil  irnsislllili'  convlr' 
lion  that  WI'  wi'ir  rallrd  to  a  lifi'  sirvlri',"  Ihr 
laiXrassi'iiilily  of  woini'ii,  I'liroiiiaiiid  liv  '  niiiny 
will  w  isliiiif;  pastors,"  laiiiiclii'd  Ihi'  Woman's 
.Missionary  Socii'ly. 

'Ihr  manaifrnii'iit  is  in  thr  liandsof  thrchiirrh 
otllri'i's,  ami  an  rxriutivr  roinmiiiri'  of  thir- 
li'i'ii  ladlrs,  marly  all  of  whom  llvr  in  Spritii;- 
lirld.  I  )liio.  A  p'lirral  coiivi'iiiion  is  hrld  I'vriy 
twii  yrars,  at  wliiili  all  soilrlii's  iiri'  rrprrsinlid 
hy  ili'li'nali's.  Symiilical  sociitiis  mii-i  ivi'i-y 
yrar;  aii.xiliiirics  monthly. 

.Vl  till'  ('onvi'iiiion  ill  Kalliinnri',  Maryland, 
IMMlt,  III!'  sciri'lary  irp(ii'id  '.'0  svnoilical  sori- 
ctiis,  ,"i07  aiixiliaili's,  i;l.sol  nii'iniii'is.  (oiilii 
liutioiis,  if:t'j,:i:ii  ii.'i.  As  this  was  tin'  trnih 
yrar  in  ilii'  history  of  llir  Sociiiy,  tliaiik  olTi'rlii;.'s 
wi'ii'  invili'd,  w  hirh  added  in  rr  |(1,0IM)  lotiii,' 
amount  irporli'd  liv  tlii'  tii'iisiirrr.  Their  arn 
ahoiit  DIM)  <'oii);i'eL,'al  lolls  ill  w  hicli  is  no  auxiliary. 

The  "  .Missionary  .loiirnal  "  devotes  a  depart- 
meiil  to  woman's  work,  whieli  is  edited  under 
direction  of  the  In  lies. 

The  Literal  lire  Cotiunittee  of  seven  ladies 
reside  in  Italllmore.  Tliey  piilillsh  tracts,  and 
"  .Mission  Siiidies,  "  a  ipiarterlv,  ciiiitaliiiiii.r  tend- 
iii,i;s  on  the  siilijeci  of  sliidy  lor  each  nionlli. 

Alirotid. — The  lirst  missionary  was  si  iil  out 
in  IWNO.  Tiie  four  now  sustained  liy  ilie  Soci- 
ety, one  of  tliein  ii  physieliin,  are  .ill  in  <iiintur, 
.Madras  presidency,  India.  Tlie  Liillieriiu 
Cliurch  foiiiidi  d  a  mission  liere  in  lS|'.i. 

There  are  Hi  hiu'licastu  Hindu  sihools  here, 
with  7iHl  to  .SOO  L'iils  in  tiiein.  An  imliislrlal- 
school  for  Mohammedan  uirls  was  opened  ill 
ISMS,  and  a  i/as/in  deparlnienl,  liMvini;  'M  w  onien, 
added  the  follow  iiiu'  year.  The  day  si  hools 
are  not  coiilliied  to  (iuiiliii'.  Inil  spread  Inlo  the 
surronndiii!.'  disiiici.  I„'isily  tlieie  is  a  Imariliii;:- 
.seliool,  iiccommodalinir  about  |o,  for  llie  daugh- 
ters of  (hristian  converls.  The  pupils  are  siip- 
porled  from  .\iiieiica  al  a  cost  of  ijS'J.'i  per  year, 
"  All  the  work  of  the  si  linol,  eookiiiLr.  carryiii.i; 
water,  elealiinir,  sewiiiL'.  i.'i  done  liy  tlieiii. 
They  are  uiveii  a  frood  common  ednealion, 
and  as  niiieii  know  ledire  of  Itilile  Iriilli  as  po.ssi- 
llie.  We  do  not  clialii.'e  the  food,  dress  or 
liahils  of  life  of  lliese  irirls,  except  when  neces- 
sary for  the  sake  of  moralily  or  liealth.  Tliey 
live  nil  rice  and  curry  in  the  disti  iet.  In  selioni 
we  ixive  llniii  rice  and  ciiiry,  nr  r/tnlhiin  (a  sort 
nf  irraiii)  and  curry.  Wedo  not  .Viiirllcise  llieir 
dress.  Tliey  eat  with  llieir  liands,  siiliiiir  on 
the  tlnor,  liiil  they  sit  in  an  nrderly  mw.  and 
till'  older  lines  take  liiriis  in  askim;  a  lilissin^. 

/eniinii  iielpers  to  the  luimlHrof  14  have  lieeii 
einployed.  Tlie  physici  in  cf  the  mission,  after 
si.x  years'  labor,  is  on  fiirloiifrli,  but  her  retiirii 
is  hoped  for  by  the  Society  and  by  the  people 
of  (}iintiir,  wliiise  eonlideiice  she  won  lo  ',i  re- 
markiilile  deiriee.  The  reitort  for  her  last  year 
abroad  is  us  follows  :  Number  of  putiuuts  treat- 
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cil  ii(  ilisiM'iiHiirii'M,  ;t,tT5,  iiiiiiiIht  of  |iiitiriilH 
trcati'd  'il  their  Iiiiiiu-h,  ;U)'J;  iiiiiiiImt  of  iilli'iiil- 
iiiii't'M  III  ili'<|H'nxuri«"4,  7, ONI  ;  iiiimlN'r  of  vlxiu 
III  liiiMii's,  I.^MI.')  iiuiiiIm'I' of  |iri's<'ri|iiionM  colli' 
iiciiiiiilnl.  II. '.'11.  'I'lic  SiM'k'ly  nilR'il  fuiiilN  lo 
Ixiilil  II  lii>4|.|iiil  In  ISIH). 

A  r('i|iir>i  lor  II  mill  roll  from  llir  iiiI'ImIoii 
lioiisi' III  .Millilriiltcri:,  Afririi,  will  Ik' u'l'imti'ii  "^ 
MHiii  IIM  llir  SiN'Irlv  I'Mii  IiikI  ii  Miiliililr  |irr>ori 

H'onnni'H  I'tofii-tl  of'  thv  l-lroni/ftt- 
fiil  .iHHorinfioii  of'  .\ortti  Aiuri'lva 
idiniiiiri  (liiirclirMi.  In  llic  M-ir  Im:III,  wIkii 
llic  KMiii.i;i'li('iil  AsMK'iiilion  iiiiiiilN'ri  <l  Im*  H,(MIII 
inriiiU'i'M,  II  Woniiinx  .Mi'*>ioniiry  S(H'ii'ly  was 
ori.'iinl/1'il  in  tlic  lity  ol  l'liilii<l<'l|ililii,  I'li., 
iiiiiiilHriii^  (10  iiiciiiIn'I's,  who  iiii'l  oiiir  a  week 
I'or  work  mill  priiycr:  fioiii  Mini  (iiiicoii,  woiiirii 
of  Ihc  A-MH'ialloii  liiivr  Inch  iiclivcly  cU)(llg(>ll  ill 
the  iiii->-i<>ii  work  ot'  Ihc  cliiiri  li. 

Ill  IHTII,  when  the  llr>t  niiH.-<ioniiries  of  llic 
Associiitioii  wcni  lo.Iiipan,  there  went  with  thciii 
the  iiwakcnctl  syin|iiilliy  of  Ihc  eiilire  chiin'h; 
anil  wiiiiicii  C'«|')cciiilly  *  fell  ii  new  inx|)|riilioii 
for  missions,  since  two  laiiics  were  of  Ihc  party. 

In  IHTN  a  iH'tilioii  was  sciil  to  the  Itoiird  of 
Missions  from  Ch'Velanil,  Ohio,  for  permission 
to  oiLT'ini/c  a  Womiins  Forei;jii  Missiomiry  So- 
ciety. 'I'Ik'  Moarii  (Icprccatcd  ori;iiiii/.alioii  for 
one  hrimcli  of  ehiircli  work,  and  sai.l,  •'  \Vc 
("iiiinoi  coinply  with  this  re<|iicsi." 

In  |M^<0  aiioiher  (ictilion,  si'iit  up  from  Liiiil' 
May,  Ohio,  iiiel  Willi  a  partial  iism'IiI;  hut  siM'i- 
clies  did  not  or^ani/.c  rapidly,  niid  a  cori'es|Miiid- 
liii;  secieliiry  was  iip|Miinlcd  who  will  letlcrs  of 
ap|<c'il  Ihi'oiiuliout  the  chiiriii. 

'I'liese  elToils  resulted  ill  forty  s<M'iclie!<  ill 
INSII.  The  sinie  year  a  woman's  convention  was 
(ailed,  mill  for  llic  third  lime  the  Hoard  was  pc- 
tiliciied  lo  allow  a  jicnend  wnman's  society. 
l'crmis<ion  wms  now  Mumird  on  condiiion  (<*) 
That  nil  Iik'iiI  Si«'ieiies  !><•  under  su|Krvi»ion  of 
a  preacher,  (/'l  Ttnil  the  Society  lie  au.xiiiiiiy  to 
the  Hoiird  ol  .Missioiis,  and  siihniit  its  proccid- 
ints  lo  that  lioily. 

Ill  ISHll  its  home  force  was:  .Viixiliarics,  hIkiiiI 
lit.");   Illcmlielsliip,  •.>,I(I0;  receipts.  If,',  1ST, 117. 

"  The  .Missionary  .M;  ssenu'er  "  ci  iiciinsa  Woin- 
all's  Work  dcpan'nicnl.  I'lihlishcil  mmilhly  al 
C'leveliiiid,  Ohio.      Trice,  uTic. 

For  a  lime  a  mi--icnaiy  was  supported  in 
Japan,  1ml  at  prcseiil  llic  SiH'iely  reports  none. 

C.VNAD.V. 

fl'oiHflii'n  l-'offiffii  Mi.iHioHOi'f/  Sn- 
virfii  of  tin'  I'rfshfitfriiiH  1'hiirrli  in 
i'ininilil,  Oiuiini/ed  jsTli.  Wes'cin  Divis- 
ion: lleiidi|iliirte|s,  Toronto.  Kaslern  Division: 
llciithiniirtcis.  Ilali!ii.\.  Monlieul  Women's 
Missionary  Socii  ly.     Ori.Mni/.e(l  Issi. 

Dciiiiiti'  iiitcicsi  in  woman's  lorciLMi  mis-ion 
work  hcftiin  in  the  I'rcsliyt'rian  (Imr  li  of  ('iin- 
adii  in  IM7-I,  -.vlitn  two  liiilies  (ilTcrcd  Ihen.selvcs 
lor  service  in  India.  Tlic  church  mil  havinir  at 
that  time  an  cslalilisheil  missimi  in  India,  llicsc 
liulics  were  ti'mpoiarily  cnipUiyed  in  Ihc  Anicri- 
can  Mission  near  FuMcIilmii.'i,  llioiiLdi  s',i|ipi)rted 
liy  C.iinadian  funds. 

In  April,  1S7T,  at  the  rc(piest  of  the  Foreign 
Mi-sions  I'ommitiec  of  the  church,  the  Wi  stern 
Division  of  the  Woman's  Society  was  forined, 
with  a  iiicniliership  of  r>0  Diiiinu:  the  tirst 
yt'iir  IS  auxiliaries  nnd  'i  mission  hands  were 
orjiaiiizi'd,  whii  li  in  the  s<K'oiid  year  were  in- 
crc'ti.si'd  (o  28  iiuxiliiiries  mid  0  lauds.    The  rt-- 


I  ori  for  IHIMl  ^ives  ihe  niiiiiciiciil  >lrci.L'di  an 
follow.:  I'rcsliyieriiil  sociclics,  'jri,  iu\iliailcs, 
4:17:     III  iihii  n' Il  I  d^,    l';(';!i'.i.l    iiiiiliisip, 

i.'i,:ir.'. 

The  tirsi  prc-hytcriiil  s(H'icty  was  foiiiictl  In 
IH71I,  and  ten  yciir-  after  everv  picsliyiciy  In 
Ontario  liiid  its  or:;ani/jitioii,  including:  one  com- 
posed of  l;t  aiixiliariiM  In  the  far  Norlhwcsl  Tcr 
rllory.  The  Society  aims  to  estiihli«li  a  hialich 
in  every  I'resliyteiiaii  coii);re>iiition  tlil'iai>;hout 
the  laiiil, 

Tlie  olVerin^'s  since  the  lM%diiliiliv'  have  hceii, 
spcakinif  lonelily,  one,  two,  Ihrce,  four,  five. 
si.\,  seven,  ci^'hl,  len.  IhirlMli,  liuliticn, 
tweiitv  live,  tweiiU  nine  ihousiiiid  dollars,  and 
in  ISlil)  iflll.llllll -.'s!  Tliesc  sums,  however  are 
hill  a  faint  inilictitioii  of  llie  reidurowth  of  the 
orv'iini/.atioii  or  Us  direct  rcsuUs  fin'  ^inhI  to  the 
chtiii'li. 

A  III  Olid  The  Society  su-|nins  twelve  mission- 
aries, III  whiiiii  two  are  pinslcians  (and  all  hut 
two  ill  ('eiitral  India),  iicsides  missioiiarlcH' 
wives.  Foiii-  ladies  went  out  in  ISSK,  Seven 
missionarii's  arc  also  on  I  lie  Indiiiu  luxcrvvH  in 
the  Norlhwcsl. 

TiiK  Kamkkn  Division  has  a  consiiiueiicy 
of.  anxiliaiies,  til;  mission  luinds, '.','■,  and  coii- 
triiiiited  in  isMlt  sjl.-.'iiil.  Tlic  Society  has  six 
missionaries  in  the  lield. 

TlIK  MoNTIIK.VI.  So(  I I.TV  is  successor  of  the 
'■  Ladies'  Freiicli  F,viini;ell/iition  Sociely,"  and 
comlucts  city  mission  work,  Fieneh  evanjieli- 
/.iilioii,  and  aids  foreii;ii  inisslnns.  lis  iinoinc 
for  IMMll  iHl  was  stl.dl.'i,  of  wliidi  l(i7lK)  was  de- 
voted lo  lily  missions. 

The  liull<  of  the  revenue  of  these  sodellcfl 
is  olilMliied  from  voluntary  oirerim;s  iniide 
lliioui.'h  envelopes  and  mite  cliesis.  "  In  few 
<asesare  '  sah  s  '  or  eiilei  laliimeiils  resnrled  to  lis 
a  means  of  raisiiiL'^  money.  (  oIleetiiiL'  Is  mil  in- 
cluded in  onr  meihods.  '  The  puhllcaiions  of 
the  siieieiies  are  leatlels,  ami  a  liioiilldy  Icltel 
compo-ed  of  lelters  finm  iiilssioiiiirl(  s;  notices 
fioin  Ihe  I'lii.'ird  of  .ManaL'emeiil  to  the  lirallcheH, 
and  ilenis  of  special  iiileie-l  to  ineinlM  rs.  Tliu 
Kiislcni  nnd  Western  DIvUlniis  are  siiiilly  iinx- 
iliiiry  to  the  .V—cmhly's  FiikIliii  .MUsions  ( dm- 
mitlie,  nnd  coopeiale  with  llieiii  niiioni:  the 
Inillnlis  of  l:l  rc-eives  liitlie  .NoilliwesI  and 
.Maiiilolia,  in  the  We-l  Indie-.  l!iii|-li  Oiiiuua, 
(hliia.  India,  nnd  llic  New   lleliiiilis 

Indian  Ke-i  ive-  ('uiineeled  willi  this  olili-t 
missionary  work  of  Ihe  eliiiich  aie  live  iiidus- 
trial  and  ImnrdiiiL'  schools,  and  two  smaller 
schools,  in  which  day  pupils  me  received, 
all  larirely  snppoilcd  hy  ihc  snelelles.  'I'lic 
L'irls  In  these  schools  Icaiii  lo  knit,  sew, 
cook.  haUe  lireail.  mid  do  all  Uliids  of  house- 
hold wiirk.  In  one,  e\eiy  ltIiI  over  cijihl 
years  of  aire  wcnis  siockiin.'-  of  her  own  knit- 
ting', and  every  ^Hrl  uf  sl\leen  I-  icipiircd  to 
iiiake  each  year  n  suit  of  clothis  fur  heiself 
nnd  one  for  her  hrolher.  Tlic  children  al-o 
show  L'real  npliliide  for  innslc. 

Sendintr  hale-  nf  li.ilf  worn  or  new  clolhinir 
lo  these  reserves  has  coii-liliitcil  an  iiiipoiiaiil 
factor  ill  the  wmk  of  the  societies  for  several 
years  Wiihout  this  aid  Ihe  schools  could  not 
have  lieen  carried  on.  as  the  Indians  arc  niiscr- 
alily  poor.  The  supplies  are  desl^Micd  (liiclly 
f(H'  children  at  the  scIumiIh,  and  for  the  ajiwi, 
feehle,  and  sick. 

Central  India.— Since  1N77  the  Western 
Division  of  the  Society  has  sent  twelve  sinu'lc 
ladies  to  Imliu,  of  whom  ten  me  still   in  ihc 
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wrvice.     'I'wii  of  (Ik'iii  Imvc  i;cmc  ilisihwlivcly 
for  /.ciitiiiii  Work 

Fivi'  laijri'  cciilirs  luf  (i(<ii|ii('il,--Iiiilor<\ 
Mlmw,  Uiillaiii,  Nri'iiiiirli.  iiml  rjiiiiii,  nil  lo 
<':il<'<l  iiiiiirr  till'  v'ovi'i iiiiK'iil  ot  MMlivi'  |iiiiii'('s, 
wi'li  Itiiiish  yiiiri-oris  of  occiiiniliipii 

Mr(ii(iil  woik  ill  liJiloK,  roiiiluclcil  liy  l>i'. 
Kl:/iil)i'ili  ItcMiiir  aiiil  hr.  M.iiioii  Olivn.  Iims 
l)'('ii  rii'Ki  siiii oj-fiil  In  IMMll  iIh'.v  lifiiicil 
10.»I;h  Old  paiicnls  iiinl  IIT  in  |ialirni^,  licsidis 
l.IO'i  li;i\i-c  vi«il-.  paid.  A  iiis|iiii-.aiv  lias 
lici'ii  r^ialili-licl,  ami  a  Ifni|ioiai_v  liospilal, 
uliicli  is  ^iioii  to  lie  n|ilarfil  liv  11  |iriiniin(i:t 
one.  'I'licrc  an- scliools  at  all  llif  sialion^.  and 
where  a  re^'iilai  lady  missionary  is  nol  availa 
l)!e.  wives  of  the  niiv-.ionaiies  have  collcclcd 
llle  c'hildiiii  anil  taimlil  llieni  vi'iy  ellicienlly 
A  depo^ii  Millii  ieni  loc-ovcr  I  he  cosi  of  enclini; 
a  iriils'  lioardiiiir  xhool  siand-  lo  Ihe  ciedil  of 
Ihe  \V.  !•'.  M.S..  lo  he  a|i|ilied  as  s(M)n  as  local 
cniidil ions  are  favoialile  to  heiiiii. 

I'hinu.  A  handsome  and  eonipieli'  irii'ls' 
sehool-hiiildini:  v\as  elerli-d  in  'lainsiii.  For 
rno^a,  in  Hs|.  |i  i>,  under  ihe  niaiiaL'emenl  of 
Iliewif"  of  l»r.  (t.  I,.  .Mai'kay,  nii>-ionaiy  id' 
(he  Canadi.'i!!  (hiireh  in  Korniosa,  and  herself  a 
Cillnese  woman 

In  llon.'iii.  North  China,  il  is  proposed  lo  es- 
tahlish  h  I'piials  al  two  i  en  ires,  and  I  v\o  uained 
nuisis  wt-re  .-enl  out  from  Toioiito  in  I.SS!) 

'i'riiiiilad.  .Mi-^sion  uorU  is  eondileled  in 
Trinidad  aminii;  Hindu  eoolies.  of  whom  lliere 
are  aliout  fdl.OiH)  on  llie  island.  Mueli  alien 
lion  's^;i\en  lo  edui  alioii.  and  ihesehools  have 
lieen  il  '  "eal  means  of  i;iiod.  i>aily  .illendaiiee 
of  ehihiien  is  now  ver:;inir  upon  '..'.OiHI.  This 
inissjiin  helollL'S  moil'  espei  iaiiy  lo  the  Kllsleril 
Divisii  n  of  ihe  (  anadian  (hureh,  as  dues  iilso 
the  iniei'i  slini;  lield  of  Ihe 

New  llehiides.  Women  have  Imriie  a  heroie 
share  in  ihe  forluiies  of  ilils  mi)4sion,  and  oni- 
was  Miailyied  wilh  her  liushand.  No  single 
ladies  have  liei  ii  scnl  here,  hul  ihe  SiK'iely  lias 
llm  e  married  ladies  al  liie  islands. 

tt'oiiiaii'M  liofii'tln  i»j'  tin-  ltoitHnt 
i'lmi'fh  ill  i'liiiiitlii.  U'onien's  Koreiifii 
Missionary  Niiiei\  of  Onlaiio;  oii:iini/ed  IMTll. 
Woiiii  n  s  Foreian  Mission  Soi  ieiy  of  Kiisieiii 
Onliiiio  and  (^iiehie.  oiKani/.ed  IHTd.  Wo 
limii's  .Mlssjonaiy  I'liion  of  the  Maritime  Frov 
inees;  oriruni/ed  ix'tt. 

The  (tntario  SiM'iely  is  the  lai>?esl  of  these, 
eoitipiisin):  in  itself  |:i  assoeialional  soeielies 
iinil  alioiit  '.Till  (ill  lis  and  hands. 

The  '  I'liion"  was  formed  in  IM.'ill,  hy  coin- 
Mniiii;  aid  soeielies  of  ihiileen  years'  siaiidina 
in    Novii   Seoiiii,    New    liruiiswiek,  and   Frinee 


These  oraaiii/.alions  are  represented  liy  "The 
Canadian  Nlissionarv  Link,"  a  self  supportini,' 
monllily  paper  piiliiished  at  Torolilo;  priee.  'i'} 
eeiils  per  annum. 

.Miioad  'I'heic  are  ten  unmarried  ladies  re- 
preseiilini;  liiese  soeielies,  of  whom  three  went, 
out  in  IHM!).  ( Ine  is  a  Irained  niiise.  and  there 
is  loud  I  all  for  a  winiiau  pliysieiaii.  There  iire. 
liisides,  several  missionary  wives,  who  are  ae 
lively  in  eh,'iii:;ei>r  reculai  depart  mi  ills  of  work. 

The  foleiitn  Held  of  I  his  ehliirh  is  entirely 
llie  Teliiu'iis  of  the  Madias  piisideiiey. 
The  olilesi  slalioii   is  Coiaiiada,  wlieie 


I'lill    diiee 
■  sihool 


anion 

India 

woman's  work  is  developing   in  sevi 

I  ions. 

(Iiii'lady  has  ehai'ce  of  the  lioardii 
for  Chi  isiian  airls.  The  I  nil  ion  fee  is  four  annas 
a  nioiilh  The  leeonlsof  Ihe  sehool  show  Ilia!, 
of  foriuei  iiupils,  1  1  are  wives  of  Telufiu  pasinis, 
ti  are  leaeheis,  1  isa  Mihle  Ionian.  <  Mie  missimi- 
itry  devotes  herself  lollie  itilile  deparliiii  iil.iiiim- 
lieiiiii;  iovoiiiiir  iiieii,  in  Samuliolla  >i  niinary, 
hesides  doiiia  evaiiirelislie  \Mirk  ill  vaialiolls. 

[iisiead  of  tl!)  /.eiianas  on  Ihe  visit  iii^  lisi  at 
the  III  uiiiniiii;  of  ISMt,  there  were  lo'J  in  .\ui.'ilst. 
of  the  same  Near,  II  villages  had  been  visited 
duriiii;  the  M'ar,anil  l,l).'io  visits  niaile  in  all. 
Aiiioiil;  the  mission  huildinirs  in  (  oianaila  area 
/enaiia  Home,  and  a  UesI  lloiise  for  mission 
iiries  eoinini;  from  out  staiioiis  for  inedieal 
trealmeiil. 

'I'lie  seeoiid  station  of  this  mission  uasTiini, 
"  (lark  as  niaht."  and  'Id  miles  from  KiijilisU 
faces  and  eomforls."  Tliere  is  a  jrirls'  hoard- 
ilia  schiMil  here,  of  which  the  lirief  leporl  runs 
as  follows:  "  (Ipeiied  Auanst  Isl,  |HSi»,  with  ]',> 
hoarders,  Ida  and  little,  all  ^diiil  to  come  nin' 
i(n.\ioiislo  learn.  The  little  school  house,  ready 
to  receive  the  elas.ses.  while  the  shady  ehuieli 
Veranda  alToids  ti  aood  place  for  lieainneis  to 
liace  their  letters  in  the  sand;  It  leaeheis,  and 
an  old  lady  lo  eaie  for  lliein  when  out  of 
sehool,  llilile  lessons,  ovel'seeina  sew  ilia  classes, 
and  a  ai''''>'  many  smaller  hii;  not  less  im- 
|>orlaiil  tasks  fall  to  ihe  lot  of  the  inissionary ; 
hut  il  Is  a  pleasure  lo  he  liii!«y  wilh  such  iieal 
hiaek  eyed  airls,  who  wear  lillle  skirts 
o  their  toes,  mill  sii  mi  the  Hoor." 
from     (  III  aiiada 


Fdwaid    Island.      .\l     first     few     in     liiimhers,       Cliieaei 


litlh- 

I'iaht  ilovN  n   III  their 

.Vkidil,    Tri    miles    southwest 

was  opened  in  INHIihiit  lailie>^  have  lieeii  here 
so  lillle,  that  in  IKSll,  is  me  walked  the  siieels. 
il  was  discussed  oil  llie  vi-iaiiihis  wheiher  she 
were  "  man  or  woman."  .\  school  for  airls, 
and  ev.inaelistie  clVolls,  will  soon  eiiliahten  the 
Akidii  people  in  new  direttioiis. 

Four  stations  heloiijr    to  the    H.iard    of   the 
.Maritime  Frovinces,  vi/  ,  Hohhili,  Itimlipalam, 


d  Vi/ianaaraiii.      The  purchase  of 


lianded  loaelher  to  siip|H>il    one   sislei   w  ho  de-      the   latter  property   from   the   I.oiiilon    .Mission- 
hired    lo   carry  the  (Josju'l  of   the    Uedeemei  lo      ary   Society    was  the    linancial   event   of    IMMK. 


Ihe   peiisliilia   heal  hen.  they  found  that    union      Two  thirds  of  Ihe 


as  paid  hy  the  W  omaii  s 


has    slreiiath,  and    have    had    the  joy  of   help        I'liion,      The  features  of  each  slatioii  are  niuili 


injj 


laiae    niimher   of    ladies    in    the    work      alik 


Dav 


mil    .Siiiidav  school  super 


ill     till-     foreian    Held,    while    their    eontrilm       visina,  lakiiia 'hildreii  iiilo  llieir  families,  visil- 
lions    iiave   also   secured    some    iiiosi    valuahle      iiia  Iroiii  house  lo  house  and  tonrina  with  their 


liiiild 


ina> 


Il    is 


iislitiiled    for    hotli    lioliie      liusliaiids,  are  all   done   \t\    Ihe   maiiiei 


iind    foreian    inissio 


Hoth     societies      A  yoiiiia  lady  al  Kimlipalam  went  on  a  tour  of 

diieel     connection      lilt  days  in  llie  suium't' of    \x>*\i,  Iravellina  in  a 

with    lliiir  aeiieral    church    hoards,   lo    whose      haiiih  .  accompanied  liy  a 'I'eluan  preacher  and 


d     the     I 


nion     net      in 


tiensiiiers  their 


fund 


s   ale   sent. 


The  receipts      his    laiiiih. 


llihl 


e-womaii,   and    one   of    tier 


I'epo,  :e<l    for  the   year   endina    Oeloher,    ISSII,  pupils.       In     .""id     villiaes,    reached     from     live 

Were,  res|M'('lively .  (*litario  Society,  I(I4,II'.'4,:I(I;  eeiilres,  she   preaclied  and   sana  Ihe   j.'impel    lo 

K.     (hiliirio   and     (^ueliee    Society,    tfK'J.^ri.lHI,  the   women,  whom  she   louiiil   mole  acci'Sdihle 

.Maritime  I'nion  ifoiforeiialiiiiiKsionsi,  li;:l,.'ilX).OU,  than    in    the    towns.      .Viiother  yoiiiia    lady    al 


Total,  lU.t^Si.iiO, 


Chieaeole    reports  luuriiii^  aliioiia   -W  villaguH. 
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iiriil  siipt'iinli'iiils  7  Itilili'  wiiiiicn.  wlio  iimkc 
over  VJ.IMKI  visils  iintiiiiilly,  iiinl  wiiil  ■.iciKlliisily 
III!  Ilirli  wiiy  llii'iiiiu'li  till'  liisl  rliiili  III  ^I'liMiiii. 

77«r  II  'oihoii'h  MiHsioiioi'if  Sitrivft/ 
of'  fin-  Mrt/ioftisf  i'liiivvh  in  i'aniula. 

-'riiliiiii;li  III)'  rii'oiiiiiiciMliilinii  111  llif  (tclnTiil 
<  iHilViciM  (•  (il  INiS.  iitiil  iil'ici-  -<iiiir  |ii<liiiiiniirv 
"li'lis,  llii>  Siii'ii'l y   \Mi><  oi  i:iiiii/ril  in   lliuiillloii, 

<l||l:iriii,  .Nnvclllllll.  ISHI.  Tin  IT  llllll  |Hr 
vimisly  I'xisli'il  ill  Miiiilniil  ii  Liiilles'  A^smiii' 
liiiM  loi'  lilt'  Kv.'iM;!'i'li/.iilli>n  III'  till'  Fi'i'iii'li.  w  liirli 
siiliM'i|iiriiily  iiiiilnl  wiili  llii'<  Sui'irly,  llirir 
wiiiU  lii'iii:.'  Iiiriir|iiiniii  il  wiili  ii>  uiliii'  jiImiis 
Till'  iiiliiiiiii>ii!iiii>ii  is  vi'^ti'il  ill  ilii'  tri'iii'iiil 
iillii't'i'-^  III'  tlic  Siii'ii'ly  mill  llii'  liiKinl  nl  iiiiiii 
lli;i'l-.    ciilisisliii;;   (iT    till'    |ilisiilciil     llllll     ciitlr- 

••liMiiiliiii;  M'cifiiiry,  iiinl  ilcliir.'iif'-  I'lmii  iiuli 
lilMinll.  All  Ullilsuiil  Iriillinur  llii-  ^ll^i^ly  is 
tll.'il  llir  fllllil>  nil-  iriltlirlrii  i>lli'  ycil'  mill  ills 
liili-cil  llic  rnlliiwiiii;  Will!''  ill  ll'i'i|ilrlll  iiili 
siilliilinii  with  till'  imiriil  iiiis^iiinmy  i-irirly  nf 
llic  rliiiicli.  mill  ill  jMili'i  I  liMl  liii>li\  Willi  il.llir 
l.'iilit's    iriiiil     iiiiiiicy    llii  I'd  ly     in     llirir    uwii 

Ul.'i'lll'* 

Ai    fill'  tli'si  iiiiiniiil   nifi'liii)r  (lSt*3i,  i't'|iii!'ts 

VM  IT   iTi'i'ivcil  fniin   "JO  .•iii\lliiiiirs    slmwiiitr  n 

iiii'iiilii  r->lii|iip|'  iirmly  HOii,  «  iih  ;(1  lili'-iiiciiilprrs, 

mill  mi  iiii'oiiii'  of  .f'.'.lMli.TN. 

Ill    ni'lul.rl,  ISSil,     tlii'i'i'    wilT     IT|ii)llcil   -J-.M 

iiii\ilim'ii'>  Willi  iiliiiiii  .'i  INK)  iiii'inliiis,  miil  7!l 
iiiissiiiiim'N  liiiiiils  Till'  iiiciiiiK!  I'lil'  llic  year 
wiis  !j!-."J.;'!(Mi.'.>,s 

AiixilimicN  (•\isl  t'linii  St.  .luliii's,  Niw  finiinl- 
Imiil,  III  Vit'iiiiiii,  llriiisli   (  iiliiiiiliiii,  "UTii'liiiiL; 

lirri»N   till'  t'llMlilK'lll. 

.lapiin. — Till'  iiiily  luiTiirii  liilil  miupicil  is 
.liijiilli.  the  iiiissjoiu.iiis  lliriT  liavili;;  still  It  ic- 
i|lli'sl  fill'  lailii'S  Ik  riiliir  111  lliiir  li('l|i,' cvi'll  lie- 
fine  the  Siicirly  was  ruriiiril.  The  liisi  iT|iri'- 
M'Mliilivi'  lainlnl  in  .lii|i,'iii,  Itcn'Miliir.  IMS','.  || 
WHS  sDDii  ilisciivi'iTil  llllll  a  srlniiil  fur  t'irls 
Wiilllil  riililriliiilr  lliiilT  lliaii  miylllilli.'  dsr  In  llir 
siiiri'ss  III  III!'  iiiissiiin.  ami  iKiiiriliiifily  slii' 
nlMiii'il  Kiif  ill  Tiikyip  in  |nH|  In  1H.S5  ihc 
si'lmul  \v;is  sliTiiirllnnril  liy  a  situiiiI  Irinlicr. 
Till'  liiiililiii^'  I'ai'ililiis  liiivi'  Ih'cii  i('|M'ali'illy 
iinpi'iivi'il.  Till'  piTsi'iii  at'i'iiininiiilaliiin  liiiiils 
llir  iiimilirr  Id  I'Vi  liimiili'is,  miij  |lMii|a\  pupils. 
Till'  Ices  pay  I'xpt'iiM's milsiili'  ul  niissiuiiarirs' 
salai'it'N,  only  hIx  girU  hciii^  Miippoi'lt'il  liy  the 
Siiiicly. 

Ovir  iiiir  liiiiiiliTil  pupils  ami  sonic  of  llic 
.lapalirsi  Icailii'i's  liiivc  liccii  cnlivcrlcil,  anil 
sniiic  of  lliciii  have  ill  tiini  liil  llicir  riicinls  in 
Cliiisi.  Tlic  ficncia'  sciTi'lmy  of  llic  pmciil 
Society  after  a  tiip  In  .lapaii  rcporti  il  this  as 
"one  of  tile  Vciy  liesl  liiissjiiii  scliools  in  the 
coiiiihy,  "  ami  an  Aiiicii)  an  liuly  has  lallcil  il 
"  a  inoilcl  iiislitiilioii.  ' 

Aiiiillici'  liiancli  of  woik  in  Tokyo  is  ilmi  nf 
tniiniiiv'  anil  cinployiiiL'  liililc-uoincn  iinilcr 
siipi  rvision  of  .lapaiicsi'  pasinis,  S  vcii  car- 
111  si  wi'iiieii  arc  thus  niiiipieil.  A  siliool  was 
opciiicl  in  IMS?  ill  Sliiil/.iiolui.  .lapiiiK'sc  l'i'Ii 
llcnicii  proviilin^  llic  Imililinir  ami  assiiiiiiiiu 
the  niiiniiii;  expenses,  llic  Society  liciim  icspun. 
silile  only  for  salaries  of  llie  lailies  in  cliarirc 
This  city  is  in  a  piovince  of  over  a  inillioii  of 
pco|ile.  ami  lias  liccii  oi  ciipicil  liy  no  otiiei 
chiiicli  tliaii  the  Mellioilisi  uf  Cnnailii.  The 
same  may  lie  siiiil  of  the  province  of  which 
Kofii  is  the  chief  city  Here  aiiothci  school 
for  L'iils  has  just  licen  opcmil.  The  arlichs  of 
ii'jrcctnenl  willi  the  .Japanese  foiimlcrs  liolil  it 
III  a  siiictiv  Christiaii  stmnhiiil. 


The  Society  hail  twelve  iiiis,sioiiuries  in  active 
seivicc  ill  ,lapan  nl  the  opening  of  IxlHt. 

KicMili  \\  oik,  -A  school  for  jjiils  has  liecn 
cariicil  on  since  IMN."»  at  Aclonvalc,  aiiiiilst  the 
I'onceiilralctl  Itoinmiisin  of  the  provitn  e  of 
(jiiclicc,  anil  a  small  iiiis.sioii  si  hool  also  in 
Mont  leal. 

A  specia.  ctToit  is  lieinir  made  in  ennnectloii 
wilh  Ihc  I'  ."ii'li  Institiite  creclcil  in  tlicwesi 
eiiil  of  .Moiiliciil  fill'  Ihc  cilni'iilion  of  lioys  mul 
;;ii|s,  Miiiiii},'  ISilO  ihcic  wire  4;i  pupils  I'.T) 
iiiale  anil  is  leinale).  niiiuiii^  in  aire  fioni  ten 
III  twenty  six. 

Imliaii  Work.- 'i'lieic  arc  two  Imlimi  IloiiicH 
to  which  Ihc  Society  coiili  iliiilcs  the  one  at 
roll  Simpson,  lliilish  Coliiinliin,  ihc  olhcf  near 
.Mosli  y.  Nnilliwi'si  Tciriloiy.  iniiniil  The  Mc- 
Doiiirall  l)iplimiai:e  iiml  riainitiL:  Insliliition. 
Kach  of  these  shclleis  fiiiin  iwcntv  to  twenty 
live  <  liilill'cn.  The  Society  has  hKh  pnv  up  a 
line  liiiililini:  for  a  home  mul  school  for  liiili.in 
ehilili'cn  at  (  liilllw  hack,  in  the  hcaiilifiil  valley 
of  the  Kiiiser  Uivci.  Itiiiish  <  ulinnlila. 

Chinese  Work,  In  \>*','i  a  icsiiie  «ork  for 
('hiiiese  iiirls  was  nmlcflakcn  at  N'icloria.  Of 
niiiein  icsiileticc  in  lliesiiiiiinerof  1M>-I(.si.x  pive 
cviilcneetliat  tlicy  hail  passeil  fioiii  ili  alli  to  life. 

"To  siiinniari/c,  "  says  the  scciclary,  "we 
ate  workini:  anions:  loin  nationalities:  .lapaiicMV, 
KmiicIi.  Iniliaiis,  anil  (hiiie.se.  Om  fiimls  ji  « 
to  iiiiii' ilillei'i  III  hollies  mill  seliiinls.  in  which 
we  liiivc  ciL'lilccn  repicscniiilives,  licsiilcs  native 
teachers,  ami  wc  ininisler  to  over  four  hiiiiilreil 
chililren.  " 

'/'/*<•    ll'oniaii's    Itonril  of    MinsioHn 
«/■    Hif     Coiif/rrifiiHtniot     t'hin'vh      in 
< Vf »»»/#//»  was  orj:aiii/eil   in  IMMIi.  mul  conslitii 
till  for  liolli  lioiiie  ami  foi'cii;n  inissinns 

III  IVSH  il  icporlcil:  mixilimies,  x'H;  liaiiils, 
II  Kcccipis  for  picvioiis  Mar  for  foreii;ii  mis- 
sions. $I,'JS|  TiK. 

The  lloaiil  has  one  mlssioniirv  teiichiiiu  in 
Ihiinliay  in  connection  with  the  A.  It.  ('. 
!■'  .M  They  hase  aNn  colli' iliiiliil  for  a  tiic 
inorial  school  linililiiiLf  in  West  Ci  iiiiiil  Africa, 
where  the  early  ileiilli  of  otic  of  their  laiiicH 
caiisi  il  heavy  moiiiniiiir. 

The  Hoalil  coiipeiates  with  the  .Missionary 
Society  of  the  ('liiirih  in  (aiiaila,  ami  is  nol 
auxiliary  lo  the  Aincrlcan  Itoanl.  allhoii^'h  il.s 
inissiiinai  ics  serve  iiniler  Ihal  cliarlci.  (hie  of 
its  olllcci's  writes  that  they  aim  "to  awaken  in 
Iciest  in  woman's  work  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  raeilic." 

"The  CaiiMiliali  Imlcpcmlcnl."  piililishcil 
liionlhly  at  N'ewinmkit,  (tnlaiio,  allows  u 
"  Woman  s  liomil  ( 'oliiinn"  in  ilspiii;cs.  I'liee, 
ijil  ,."ill  per  \  car. 

Tin-  Unnioii'H  .tiuiliat'if  la  tin- 
lloiiril  of'  IHor^-miH,  ItonifsUr,  mul 
I'orviffit  MiMsion.i  o/'  tlif  I'hiirrl,  o/' 
l''itfflanil  in  i'linothi  was  orL'mii/.eil  in 
|M,M(1  III  ISHIt  il  repoiteil.  Diocesmi  lilamhes 
lof  which  the  liir.iiest  is  Toionioi,  II.  I'arlsli 
lirmiches.  alioiil  •,'(io.  Total  receipis  fm  the  pre- 
vious vcar,  ♦IM,(17.'"i.M.  This  has  liecii  cliiclly 
expcmleil  ii|hiii  iloincsiic  missions. 

Itiocesaii  liianchi's  liolil  annual  meetings, 
ami  the  liisi  triennial  niectiiiL;  of  the  Aiixilltiry 
was  hchl  in  Seplemlicr.  iwil. 

The  .Viixilimy  has  one  missioiiiiiy  ainoii^  the 
Kliicklccl  Imliaiis. 

"  The  ( 'amiilimi  Cliiirch  Miu'ii/ine  ami  Mis- 
sioii  News,"  ilamillon,  ( Intaiio.  ilevotes  a  space 
lo  the  Auxiliary.      Price,   f  l.dll      The  ToioiiId 
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bmiit  It  piihlmliCMit  iiiiiiithly  U'lter  IcuDrl;  pi'lci', 
15  ct'iilH. 

(JuKAT  IIhitmn   and  IHKI.ANI). 

Coriil  MiMHioimrif  Muifazitir  ntnf 
fuinl,  I'nr  aliliiiu;  iiiN>iiiii'<  ill  Ikiiim'  tiinl 
liliroiiil. 

Kcsiilcs  III)'  Siciciii'Hoifimii/.cil  unil  coikIiu'Ii'iI 
by  wciiiii'ii  |iriiii:it'ily  in  lirliiiir  of  wiiiiii'ii  iiinl 
cfiililK  n,  mill  iloiiii,'  work  wliicli  wmilil  lir  iii> 
Ixxiy'.s  \Mnk  ^'miiiIiI  iIii'  Sucicly  williilimv.  liicic 
arc  ollii  I  vjiiimlilf  iiii-*sj(iii;ir\  ni triini/.aiicins 
whii'li  ri|Miill\  ilrsi  ivr  In  III'  ri'i'iiiilt'il  in  lliis 
coiiiK'i'liiiii  Siiiiii'  III  iIh'm'  nil'  Mill  siririlv 
"Morjiiii's;"  idlii'i-  Mi|i|Mirl  Mil  ■•prrillc  inissiiin 
urii's.  lull  lnl|i  Mil  ir'ir>  lliiil  il'i;  tillirrs  iiii  rillirr 
mil  winkiiii;  r\|>rr-sly  fin  wimit'ii,  nr  liiivc  mil 
u  con-^liliii'iiry  nl'  wihiumi. 

Till'  iili|i"-i  III'  ilii'si'  iiiliiiiriililc  inHiitiilioMH 
giM'.s  by  llii-  iiiiiiir  III  llir  "  t'linil  Kiiml." 

'I'lir  I'liiri'.'ii  wiiik  III'  tills  iiNHiiiiiiiioii  is  iiHdii- 
ii('<'liiiii  Willi  lilt'  (  liiiirli  .Mis>iiiiiitry  Siiciriy. 
nmi  ilH  liniiii'  I'll'iirts  in  iiiil  of  Liiiiiliin  City 
Mitwiiins. 

Till'  •'('iiiiil  .Mis-inniiry  MiiKii/.im'"  (lirst 
kmiwn  H-i  ilii'  '  (liililiin's  .Miiiriiziiic")  wns 
roiimii'il  ill  Mil'',  nil  I  till'  "  Kiiiiil  "  li'ii  yrais 
Inter;  Imlli  liikiiiL''  llnii'  lliiiiii'  rriilli  llic  ronil 
liiMiTis,  whiili  piiiiliin'  us«'fiii  rcHiiilH  from  miil' 
tiplii'il  MMitll  clViirls. 

'I'lir  assiMJiiiidik  liiiM  raisril  uvi'r  t40,(HM)  frnm 
tilt'  lii'i^inniiiL'.  iw  avrriiLTr  iiii'iiinral  llii'  prcM'iit 
liiiic  licinu'  aliiiiii  CI.ihn)  annmilly. 

'I'lir  "  Kiinil  "  is  undrr  Inistrrs.  tlir  ('(lilor 
of  till'  inMiia/.inc  ai'iini;  as  iri'iisiircr,  ami  cnii 
(liiclim.'  iiirir-pniiilnici'  with  iiii>siiiii  slaliims 
HJdi'il  liy  it.  It  liassrvi'ial  wiukini.'  pnilii's  iiml 
otli(:ri'ii-li<'lp('i'>,  w  liii nilli'i'l  >uli<-<'rlpliiins,  inpy 
n!|M>rts,  tiiiil  it  piiNsilili'  piti^k  a  box  aiiiiiiitlly  lur 
till!  Kriiiiiils. 

Till'  iliii  I  work  iif  till'  "  Kuiiir"  is  Hiippnrt. 
of  <'liililiiii  In  tlirC  M.  S  mIiiidIs  Mini  111  plum 
a^i^s.  ainl  lliiiiisiiiiK  liavi'  luin  iiiiiiniainril  liy 
itH  ai.'riiry,  iii:iiiy  of  llniii  lliriiiii;li  I'lintribU' 
lions  iif  Siiiiihiy  «rliiiiils  ami  Uililr  (•la>-i's,  nr 
till'  priirnil-.  nl  iiii-sjnnary  Imskris  nr  salts. 

Till'  asm  iiiliiiii  liii>  always  In  I'll  ii'atly  In  pro- 
villi'  siinii'  spi'tial  wiiiil  III'  aslalimi  ii  nitiu'ir 
laiilrrii.  ma  liiirniniiiiini,  nr  an  i'\tia  tiiti'tliisl's 
Hlllaiy;  mill  lipiiiltill_\  it  ll;is  cnMli'  In  Ilir  ri'stllt' 
ill  an  t'lnt'i'^i  lit  y.  Suili  inslmifts  .vfrc  tin' 
Nliirr  of  pitivisjotis  fill  llii'  Iti'-linp  nf  .Mnnsmni'. 
W'licii  niily  niir  lint  rrlaiii  >liip  a  yiar  lirniiLrlil 
llissiipjilifs,  llif  iiiitf  nf  sjavi'^  rrsfiii'il  at  Kitit'- 
town,  i'^ist  .\li  it  a,  ami  nl'  Imiiiiii' in  Imliii, 

Tilt'  .\hi',;M/.inf  i--  piibli^licil  niniillilv,  pri.'f 
III,,  liy  Wills,  (iaiilni  r.  Idiilmi  iV  Cn.,  I.niiilmi. 
A,   I..  <),    v..   i^  niif  III'   lilt'  nniny  iniilriliiiiorM 

l«)  lilt'   pllL'I's  111'   its   |i|t\    lllll'f   Xnlllllll's. 

1  Iif  l.iiiHit'  .tii.fitinrii  uf'  Ihv  tl't'H- 
Iruini    MrlliiHlisI     MissiiHtnrfl  Sorirti/. 

I'lli^    ,Snrjr1\     \M|~     Inllnill     Ml     lllf    I'lllsl'   111    till' 

year  |M,'iM,  In  rf^pmisi  in  Mppnils  finni  wivi'snf 
iiiissimiMrii's  ill  liiiiiii,  Inr  lii'lp  in  t'niiiim'iitiii^ 
anil  lairyiii'.'  nn  si'linnls  fur  u'lils,  ninl  in  in 
slrinliliir  wmni'n,  |l  i-  Mianairtil  by  a  pirsi 
(Ifiil  Willi  i-  alsn  lri'M«iiii'i.  Iniir  Innitiiary  we- 
ri'linii'v,  mill  a  t  nniinillit' nl  thirty  iMilit's.  Tlir 
('tiiiiniltti'i'  wmks  in  h.iriiinin  with,  Mini  In  a 
J'crlaili  I'Mi'iil  iimlrr  tlir  tliifi  limi  nf,  llir  Wis 
U'yiiii  ,Mi'.>.iiiiiiir>  Sntii'lv  nf  Kii^'lainl. 


Till'  "  (^iiMitfrly  Paprr"  Ih  piibliNhi'il  iil  tin' 
Missinii  llmisi'.  liishnpsiralf  Stri'i.'l  Willilii,  l.nii 
iliiii.  K.  ( '.,  KiiL'laiiil.     I'rii'i',  4il. 

Till'  fni'i'i'  iilii'iiatl  liirliiili'H:  iMisNioliiii'ii'N,  'M . 
imtivi'  Ms^i.'.lants,  TiH.  TwcUf  llllili'woiiii'ii  lall 
in  Inilia)  :iri'  suppnrlt'il  by  Hit'  Itiiiisli  mii'1 
KurtiLrn  liililf  Smii'ty.  MisHinnm  irs'  wiMs 
ImIiiiiiI  tO)  siipiiiiilt  lul  ,si'lioolsuml  visit  /.i;naiia'>, 
bill  wilhmil  ^aJMiy. 

\liilii;il  Wink  V'wv  ini.ssioiiiiritsaii'  iiniiitMl 
vi^iinis,  'inil  sniiit' of  ihfsc  art;  full  pli\sitiMii> 

( h f  till'  liillir.  Dr.   Siii^tli'ii,  lias  t  liMiiii' nl  m 

wiiiniin's   hii'^piliil   in   lliiiigknw,  (  IiIiim,   wliiili 

llMVinu:     lit'i'll   ITI'tlt'il    111    II    cnst   of  L'l.lMHI.   WM> 

npt'ii'tl  aniiiisi  iniii'li  rt'jtiii'iiii;  at  Ihi!  i'ln--i'  nf 
IMMH.  At  a  ini'i'tintr  tif  Hit;  Aiixiliiiiy  in  l.mi 
linn  till'  .Inlv  fnllnw'ini;,  a  ^ciillt'inMii  nf  Hit' 
iiiissinii  ri'pnrlt'il  tliMl  IM.  Snellen  "timing'  Iwn 
mill  II  half  yi'iiis'  wmk  hail  sci'ii  nvrr  Ul.iHiO  jia. 
tii'iils.  ami  visiti'il  !tl»8  wlin  wtri'  niiiililt' In  mi 
ti'iiil  till-  tlispt'i;sary.  Tlitit'  hail  iifVfr  liiin 
siit'h  a  ili'iiiaml  nn  any  fnit'lifii  iiii'iliciil  iiimii 
Many  a  lifr  liml  bt'tii  smviiI,  anil  lif  tnisli'il 
llliiny  II  sniil.  I'l'iiplr  laiiii;  tin,  Iwiiily,  lliiily, 
t'Vi'ii  ill  sniiic  I  a.st's  Iwn  hiimlrt'tl,  niilis  in  ihf 
hnspilal  .Manv  wnf  now  brniifihl  In  atli  nil 
Ihf  t'hapt'l,  W'licii  il  was  liiiill  tint'  ihinl  nf  lIu' 
spat'i' was  allnllcil  In  tlit' wnmi'ii,  mnl  llmt  wms 
iisiiiilly  iitarly  I'liiply,  .Nnw  lliry  wiifp  i'hin>f 
III!'  iiii'ii  niil'nf  llii'ir  iilai'i'M,  mitt  Hit-  initliial 
wtirk  WMS  brinuiiijt  iilimit  freer  attt'ss  to  llie 
hoillfs  nf  the  pt'iiple,  " 

There  are  also  hospitals  lit  Mini i  as  mnl  in 
I'vii,  (  tylon, 

Htliii'iiiiiiiKil  Work. — The  AuxiliMiy  has  emi- 
lit't'teil  w  ilh  its  iiiiHsioiis  aboiil  I'.'.IMHI  piipiUilis 
llibllleil  ill  sniiie  b")  btim'iliii|r  sehnols,  linrphali- 
tint's;  'JltO  tlav-si'linnls.  The  trreaier  iiiilnlii  r 
nf  pupils  lire  III  Imlia.  One  nf  tin;  Wt'^ji'Min 
iiiissiniiiiries  in  llit'  .Mailnis  presidtnty  wrnle  In 
the  Auxiliary  I  ■•  t^ii.irlt'rly  I'aiier,"  lH,'tl»,  p.  I.MIk 

"  III  I'viTv  UllaLri',  slili'  liv  slilf  with  tin'  ln.vs'  mIiomI, 
I  n.'iiil  a  u'h'lx' -,1'li'Mil.  ,SI<li'  lit  '.iiii'  uiili  iIk-  cmkiIiI'-I 
mill  lioys' m'lKiMl.tt'iii'lifi'  llitTM  iiiti^l  III' III!  Iiii>'llii.'i'iit, 
^<t.t)v  uiiiMiiii  111  Work  itiiiitii^  III)'  W'uiiii'ti.  !••  ii'jit'li 
llii'iii  III  xi'w  anil  ki'fp  llit'insi'lves  tiilv  Mini  I'li'iiii.  iiii,| 
111  lii'-ii  ml  iIk'Iii  In  tin'  siiniili-  trnllis  nf  I'lii  (stiiiiniy. 
We  liiixi'  a  L:i'i'al  ilral  nf  ri\  ili/.iii^  wni'k  hi  il<i  " 

In  lilt'  CmIiiiIIii  ilistritl  me  Ul  sehnnls  inn 
tii'iiiiii;  nlimit  SOU  L'iiN.  In  .Mysnre  there  are 
!t,.'iOO  in  SI  liniil  .V  I  ilailL'lllnl'e  abniil  .M)  hniise 
iiiipils.  niMiiy  nf  iheni  '-niiill,  are  in  the  bnanl 
liiL'si'liiinl.  The  inissitiiiary  siivs  {"  (^nnrieilv 
Paper,"  .lmili;ii>,   l'><IMh: 

"  W'l'  Inii'inl  1.1  »ffil  mil  irlrls  wIim«('  fiji-niN  env  im 
fi'i"..  ili'iii/li  \vi' rain  »l  iif  I'-iiii'si'  IIII'II  i\\\ii\  ili-Ki  iiiiti' 
I'liHilri'ii      Wi'  ttini'  ,.Mi)ii>  yi\\  Is  w  tin  liavi'  lif-ii  in  *rli'"i| 

fur  iiiniii' will's,  mill   I'nr  \\\ i  ><r;ii-i'i'l\- inn  I  Iiiiil'  liii^ 

t'\iT  lii'i'M  (mill      W  ■•   wfiiil    III  inlsi' ilii'  M'-l I  mill  ui't 

n  lii'lli'r  I'hi  •■•  iiT  I'liililri'ii  I  li'i|i<'  ui  ■.Imll  ^'I'l  Hi'  |'ii 
I'i'iiis  In  mi|i|ilv  nil  ilic  I'liililii'ii's  I'liiiliinL'  I  lliililii' 
jfirU  Ink*'  -11  nini'li  itimi'  i-iiii'  nf  ilit'n  '  tiinisi'  cl'-'ln"',,' 
MX  ihi'>  t'lill  llii'ir  tiwii  tliin^'K.  iliaii  ilift  <lii  «i|  iliiiiu'* 
llial  I  k'lM'  Mii'iii." 

There  are  sfliiinls  In  Miiilia>  ('il\  (•nineliliiis 
li.Vlijiils  in  <i  SI  linnl-i,  ill  l.iii'kmnv,  I'Mi/iiliail, 
Ilm'ilMrMliMil,   lli'liaiex.  Mini  iilliti  lilies 

Tlii'Ceylnn  Mi-»iiiii  is  iiNn  sluing  in  sehnnls 
ill  the  .liilTiia,  llMtlii'.'iliiM  Mini  Kiibniiiiiii  ilixirit  N 
ill  Hie  llnilli      In  IS.Sl)  ilii'li    wen    I    iroliny-  .iinl 

;t'"i;t  t;irl- in  KnliiHiii'il  m  I Is     in  Smilht  t\liiii 

Hleif  lllf  ImI'L'i   si'llnnK  in  (  'nlnliilin.  I   V:i ,  K'llnlv  , 

mill  llirtiMlleanil  MiilniMilistritl'-    \\\  iiiilii>  ii;il 
Nt'hnnI  fill  fills  at   llailiilla  ili'iiiainls  |ns\   fiis 


The  Inline  liii'ie  Ih  repriseiili  il  by :  Auxiliaries,  In   (hiiiM   the   link  nf   a    bnanliiiL' si'linnl  nl 


80(1;   wiiikiiiL'  ineelinus,  l.'id.  Ini-v  bees,  H'i. 


Caiilnii.    Mini    Hie    eiiily    reinnval    nf    pupils  at 


riie  iiienine  fin   I.mmH  )HI  whs  ilN,  UW  7h.  Tn\. —      llaiiknw.  me  the  great  liillilraiices  In   be  over. 
the  lurjtest  ever  rceeivi'tl.  coiiie. 
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Afrifii.  Tlir  iiiiH-imiH  in  Afriiii  nrc  at  I,iij:iis, 
<iii  llir  \M'st  i'iiii--l,  Jiiicl  ill  llii'  siiiilli.  In  ilif 
Intlcr  llify  Imvi'  Imci'  m  IhhiIs  nl  llinr  sliiii(in>-, 
mill  rroiii  line  >>(  llic-i-,  I'lililii.  iii'miIv  •,'l»llll^ 
He  I II  Mils  MM'  Will  l>cil  Our  nf  I  lie  Imlirs  Ircnilly 
lull  I  II  I'lilrclllllllin  rlMssiil  Itriolil  nf  IIMI  ilil'dllril 
lillliili. 

Till'  Auxiliiiiy  iil-n  iiiiis  Wcsiryiin  niU^imiM  in 
Syi  ill,  liiily,  ttiiil  S|iiiiii. 

LailifH'  .lnHofiutiou  />»»•  thf  I'ro- 
iiiofton  «/'  i'rutalv  l''.ihivntintt  intnuif/ 
thf   llfiitln-n.     III  <  iiiiiii'riiiiii  with  liii-  mis. 

hillll-  nf  llir    SnciflV    Inrllic     l'rn|)lll.'illinll    nflllf 
(fns|i(|.      (  (iL'lllii/i'il   |Nti."i.      'riir  lininr  iiIL'MIii/ll 
tjnil  rniivjsts  nf  II    inniinlttrr   nf    liiiliis   nici'tilii; 
niiiiillily    III    M)    llrliiliiiy  Slni'l,    l.niiilnii,    ami 
MVciiil  Mill  <nliiliiillri-<       'I  lie  rniiMl  i|  iiriiry  fill 

•ii>-li  fiiiiiN  ilirnii^li  linincli  ii-Miriaiinii--,  'I'ln' 
<'niMliiillri' fi|i|>niiil  11  liiily  ill  <':irli  aicliili'iiioiiiy 
In  III'  rnni '<|>niiilrlit.  Sill'  liiiU  \l'  iilxuili/illL; 
liniiii'li  aHxirialiiiii"',  iinil  Inin-inils  Ihrir  rnllcr 
linll'J  In  l.nliilnii.  'I'lu'rc  nil-  7o  (•nncspniiili'lils. 
KiiiiiU  all'  mInu  iiiisrii  liy  sairt  nf  work,  wliicli 
is  fiiiiiislii'il  liy  sniiii' mIN)  \Miikiii<.'  |iariir>  \\\ 
llir  siiliir  nirallM  iiliniit  fully  valiiiililr  IhiM'SIIIi' 
iiiiiiiially  sciil  III  llii'  niissiniis  'I'ln'  fiiiiiK  arc 
iiilniini'-li'iril  l>y  a  riniiniiili'c  nf  lailiiH  aiiliil  l>y 

l.\vn  lllrlllllrl's  of  I  III'  Sllllliliri<;  (  'nlllliiilti'r  nf  I  III' 
S.  I'    (!  ,  ami  liy  till'  Srrn'liiiy  nf  llii'  Surlily. 
Till'  ilK'iHIir   nf  IIk!  Assncialinn    Inr  lh>M  was 

in,;i:.i, 

'•'I'lii'  <iriiiii  nf  Miislanl  Srnl  "  Is  imlili-hcil 
ninllllllv  III  'J  I'alrl'linsli  r  itllililili^s,  j.nliilnn. 
I'liir,  ill. 

Till'  iiiisKiniis  iirr  In  Inilla,  Itiirnia.  Mailii^'iis- 
cai ,  Sniiili  Afi'ira,  anil  .lapnii. 

Till'  fnrci' iilirnail  is  ii'iui'-i'iilnl  liy :  Kiiu'lisli 
niissinliiilirs,  (11,  nf  W  linlil  I'.'  air  linliniiiiy  i:it 
llirir  nw  M  iliaitrrs);  fnri'ij.'li  iissisliinis,  Kit; 
/.inillia     |iil|ii|s,    ;!, 01)11;  .sclmnls,     IK;     |ill|iils    III 

nl Is,  i,','r>(i, 

Tlir  nlilrsi  anil  sirnnp'sl  nilssinli  Is  llial  III 
Ilrllil,  in  ilii-  I'linjali.  Till'  fniiiis  nf  wnik 
lull' ran  iiil  nii  liv  llir  As^nri.'ilinti  air;  /.rlialia 
lllissiniis  ill  |)i  llil  ami  srvni  nllirr  Inwns; 
Itililr  wniiii  II;  llir  milivr  fi  niair  nninial  srlinnl; 
llir  I'jil'niiriin  nniinal  ^rlinnl;  llir  imliisliial 
wlinnl  iw  iiirli  sniiirlinii  s  v|||,ji, ,|| s  i|>r|f  hy  i  ni- 
lirniiln  \  ),  till'  <  lirisiiiin  ).mi'Is'  linaiiliiiL' srlmnl 
(til)  w  ill  rnvi  T  all  r\|irnsis  Inr  ii  ^'ii  I,  nnr  yriii '; 
III"  ItrfilL'r  (fnr  wniilrii  nf  nil  irlii;inlisi. 

Tlir  liiilii^lrial  ^rlmnl  is  (ni  .Mnlianiinriltlll 
Willi  I  I'll,  anil  liiis  liirniiir  in  |>.'irl  a  s|in|i  ns  will  as 
Nclinnl  Tin:  (  liiisti;in  L'iils'  srlinnl  lias  aliniil 
511  lin'iiiirrs.  .\ii  Aniniraii  visilni  llirir  lliiis 
ilr-rlilirs  wlial  III' saw;  "  \Vr  rlilrrrii  llir  srIiiMil 
liy  siir|iri-.r.  I1  was  wmkilay,  Vminjr  L'iils 
Willi  llirii  iialivr  ^piniiili'j  w  lirrls  wiir  s|iiiiiiiiii; 
nil  I  nil,  nl  liri  s  wrir  srw  iiiL'.  nllirfs,  lai  jri  r  L'il  l». 
wi'tr  I'litliiiL'  niit  ami  niiikiii'/  i>ai'niriils  fur  llir 
liiiys'  linMiilIni;  srlinnl.  Tlir  Imly  in  rliaiiir 
InnU  IIS  In  llir  rnnk  rnniiis.  w  liri'i  >|ir  sliiiWiil 
Us  IIK)  I  ml  I  III  Is  (if  r\lra  lilir  llniir  llitil  llir  irirls 
ll.'iil  lllililr  fliilil  llir  w  liriil  linllL'lil  ill  llir  lia/aill ." 
Till'  slaiiiliilil  nf  Ihr  srlinnl  iiirliiiirs  a  iniilillr 
ilr|iiiiliiirnl  ami  llir  full  rnni|ilrnii  nl  iif  riL'lil 
ilassrs.  Tlir  MIssinii  lii  |iiii  I  say  s  nf  il :  "  Tin  Ir 
is  priliM;>H  nil  innlr  usrfiil  instillllinn  ill  llir 
Mlissinll 


nKHlxtaiit 
1 


The    in  paliciilM   in    IKHH   iiuiiilirri'd 

liT.iinil  l)i('lnta)  niiinlH'rof  palirnl.H  was  I',',(|KH, 

Al  Karniil,  7i">  inilrs  unr'li  of  Drilii,  is  ihc 
iiIIkt  iniiiical  ('cnlic,  will)  ilisprnsaiy  and  lyiliK- 
in  lii'Spiial. 

In  llir  siiiiiniir  nf  IHHII  tjic  Dcllij  Missimi 
lippralril  fnisi.\  Kti^ljsli  wonirll,  "  if  1miss|Ii|i«, 
llinsi'  liavinj.'  privali'  inrniiH."  Twii  wrrr  piir- 
liriilarly  rallril  fnr  In  rslulilisli  a  villa^r  inissinn. 
ami  Iwn  fnr  11  J.'ill^' '■''ll'x'l  in  llirlnwiinf  lli-sur. 
fnr  wliirli  II  iliiidii  uriiilrniaii  liail  pniinisril  t<i 
fiivr  Iwriily  ruprr.s  11  ninntli  if  it  wrrr  in  rliarjci' 
of  a  Clirisliaii  iiitly. 

I  )llirr  iinporlaiil  stalioii'i  in  India  arr  in  llir 
(alriifta  ilislrirl.  linniliay  and  Madras  prrsi- 
driirirs.  In  all,  /.riiana  visiting'  and  "I'IiimiIs  arr 
prnKiriitrd  III  llir  rlly  of  .Miidnis  alioiit  IIU 
jjirls.  over  (Ml  lirinj;  orpliaiis,  nrr  rami  lor  in  a 
linanlint!  sriiool  Till-  l.iidy  NapirrCasIr  ScIhmiI 
al  Tallinn  ,  ai  rorilin;.'  lo  a  liilr  rriiorl,  litid  liiil 
'jr*  Mraliiiiaii  ^irls  mil  of  1:15  rliililri  n.  so  thai 
"  it  is  not  yrl  palroni/rd  liv  llir  rlii  s  lor  wlioni 
il  was  iiilriidrd."  At  Tiirliinopnly  llirrr  Iiiih 
Ik'iii  a  training'  srlinol  for  Inirlirrs  for  ninr 
yrars  In  llir  .Malirallii  roiintry  tlirrr  iilr  KKI 
^iils  ill  Ixiarilini;  srIiiKil  al  Aliinrdiiauar,  iiial  ill 
Knlliapiir  IIH)  liiu'li  rasli'  woinrii  and  ^'irls  in 
riulil  sriionis,  ,ind  a  IrarhrrN'  lrailiili;{  cliiss,  the 
Iriiil  of  six  yrars'  rlToit. 

liurnri  Tlir  mission  li:is  scIiihiIm  at  Kill)- 
;rooii.  I'ronir,  Moiilnirin,  Tonnu'i  <•  iKiii'rii). 

.Miiilii>ras<ar  Si.\  or  nioir  niissioiiarirs arr  on 
till' island.  Al  Ihr  rapilal  lliry  atr  in  srhtMils, 
wlirrr  "  il  i.H  so  ditllriilt  lo  niakc  t;iris  thai  havi- 
iirvrr  Mill  a  Iraiii  or  rvrii  a  <  arrla;;i'  iiiiilrrsliind 
tiHiU'iaphj ."  Al  .Maliannrn,  a  child  said  sluf 
wnuld  fjn  a  forlniulit  will. mil  food,  except  11 
Htllc  dry  rirr,  in  milrr  lo  possess  a  <loll. 

Soulli  .\friiii.  Tlirrr  air  srvrriil  schools  for 
Kiitii'  rhildirn  al  (ape  Tow  II,  (iialianrs  Town, 
and  .M,iiil/liui(.';  and  in  IHHH  a  nrw  scIumiI  wiih 
o|H  nrd  al  liiirliaii  lor  Indian  i:irls,  Ihr  ilaiiirh 
Irrs  of  roolies  frniii  India,  who  have  1  omr  in 
lariic  niiiiilHi's  to  work  on  Ihr  plaiilalions  in 
Niilal. 

■  lapan.  The  iniKslnii  has  Iwii  liHlieHiit  Tokyo, 
ami  a  ihiid  at  KoIh'. 

I.mlhs'  .tuMoriiifhtu  /'«<■  Sii/tftoii  «/' 
Xtinntii  U  tn-l>  tniil  liihtr-trininn  in 
liiiliil  ill  roiiiiirfiitii  irith  'ilir  /((i/itist 
Missililllir!/  Stlfiif//,  'llir  .\-sorialinll  was 
fniiiiril  ill  IstiV  as  an  ;iu\iliar\  in  Ihr  M.  M. 
Snrirl\.liiil  is  iiid"prli'lrii>  in  plicral  tiKinii^e 
liiriil  and  dispiisitinn  nf  its  inrnnie  Tl.r  limne 
constiliictK  y  is  iir);aiii/cd  inlo  aiixiliaiics  only  in 
rare  casi'N  and  liiiids  iiic  nlilaincil  liy  iniaiis  nf 
"  cnllrclors  '  who  arr  appnilllcd  ill  1  nllllcrlioil 
with  rhaprls  and  rl.iiirlirs  all  n\ri  Ihr  kin^ 
diini,  and  siilirit  finiii  nirii  11^  wril  iin  winnrii, 
Thr  iiirninr  for  IHh|)  was  I'll. (III. 

'Our  liiiliaii  Sislrrs,"  a  iinailrrly  iniur.i/.inr, 
prill'  Nil  .  and  li  allrls,  11. ay  Ir  nlilainrd  from 
liraiiipmrlrrs,  Kuinivnl  Sirrrt,  llolliorn,  London. 

An  iiiiiiial  lirrakfast  inertin^r  i*^  held   in   l.oii 
don   in    May,    where   ^'cnllclnrn    arr    invilnl  lo 
sprak 

.Miioail.  The  AHsorJiitioli  lias  nilietrrn  uils- 
sioii  si.itiiins.  all  in  India,  slrrlchini;  from  (al 
rillla  In  Madras       lis  niis'-inniir\    stalf  rnnsisiril 


Tlirrr  arr  tlvr  ilav  sclinr.ls  in    Mellii,  Uvo  for      in  IXM)  nf :   l.adv  /i  imiia  \isiinrs.  4'J  ;  iissisiaiils, 


Mnlialiiiiirdatls  and  lliirr  fnr  llil.dlis 


:ill;  nalivr  Hllile  wnliirii,  ''I'l;  liativr  school  tracli 


Their   is  a   wniiian'^    niediral   liiissinn    in   the      crs.   ."ill.      .\ImiuI   ."ill  schnn 


•iiicd   hir,  with 


! 


;i 


Lillinre  dincrsr,   li;ivinir   twn   clilrrs       Thr  onr       1 ,7lH)    ehililrell        .MhiiiI     7I)(I   /elliilllis   ale    rcf;il 
Ih  at  l>i'lhl,  where  there   is  a  liospiml   mid  (lis       larlv  visited,  where  I  ','011  pupils  are  taught 


|H!iiitiiry  ill  charge  of  11  iiimIIi'iiI  u  nniuii  unil  la- 


ilie  liiriteKt  iKNirditiK  s<'|ioo!,  of  IKi  iiM".  Ih  iit 
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Pi'llii,  wlicrc  tlii-y  iirc  triiini'il  tnclraii  iinil  ^'riiiil 
llic  iiniiii  <liiil.v.  ll^  well  IIS  Id  <\w\i  ImliiisiiC  siiiilv 
lliiii  siiriii' >if  iId'mi  liiivr  cM't'llcil  in  tlic  innliiiil 
<'lii'-st«  :il  AuTii  'I'lirii'  lire  iiImi  scvitmI  |Miri|iill 
iiiiii  <iiiii'i'  il.'iv  M'liciiils  III  Di'llii. 

Till'  |{iljull;ll  Si'liiHil  ill   lli'liiiK'H  hli-' illiiillt   100 

rliililii'ii  IIIMI'  I'liiiiili  III'  ilii'iii  liiiys)  rrmii  iwrniv 

(ilir  ili'-lillil  rii^-lr-*. 

Kviihurii^lii'  wi>rk  in  tlir  \  ilLi^rrM  i.i  llii' liriinrli 
of  ini^siiiii  wink  wliirli  liti>  niii->l  iiirniiMril  nf 
liilr.  I  tnriii:;  llir  I'lilil  si'iisnii  smnr  iil  llir  iiiiH 
^iiillinirs  li;ivr  Irlilnl  fur  wri'k'-  I(i;r('lllfr  in  llir 
virillilv  I  I  lliril  I'ilV  slnlinll'-.  i:i>il  lii'ivnl  iiImhii 
williiii  rriirli  nl'  iiiiiiirniiis  villiiL-is,  ulirrr,  in 
limii>  THH's,  nil  l'',iirli~li  liiilv  li;i»  iml  'htm  mtii 
iN'riiri'.  A  IhiiiI  Iiii-<  Imtii  liiiill  al  liiiii^iil,  liir 
list'  in  ilinrnitiii;;. 

Siiinr  sill  riiil  i\|ii'liilillilcs  ill  INSII  wirr:  llir 
(iilirliasr  III' a  I'ii'i'i' III'  liiiiil  al    Dillii,  mi   wliirli 

II  iiii'-lHIal  I'lir  wiiiiiin  iiliij  rliilili'i'ii  liii"  xiiir)' 
lii'i'ii  I'l'i'i'ii'il.  iini'i'liiiM' (il  a  liniisi'  III  iiniiininii 
tjiili'  llic  lailv  wmkiis  ill  Itaii-il.  Iiiiii-;rs  fur 
Hilili'  \Miliirli.  ami  a    iiuiiiimI  ~rliiiii|  in   Calrillta. 

Iiinthn'  1'uiiltHiflrr  of  thr  l.oinlun 
Misniimiii'ii    Sorit-fif,     (iii;ani/ri|     |h;."i. 

Till'  I'liiisliliii'iicy  of  llir  ( 'iilliniiUri',  liUr  llllll  <if 
III!' Siir;  'I  y  willi  wlilrli  il  i  n  ii|m'|iiIis.  is  iiinli- 
lioininaliiiiial,  liiil  liiiL'ily  iliiivnl  friiiii  llir 
I'liiili'lii'N  iif  llii'  ( 'iiiii;irKai  iiiiiiil  iinlrr 

Till'  SI  rirliiiy  iif  llir  (  iiiniiiiltii'  I  In  is  rxpliiilis 
till  ir  ri'liiiiiiii  111  lift'  Suriiiy     "  ( »iir  ( 'uniniilii'i' 

is  rillil'i'ly  siilijirl  III  ninlrnl  iif  llir  lliiiiril  nf 
I)irrrlnrs,  wlin,  linwrvri,  liral  IH  willl  full  mil 
Hiilrriilinii,  Mini  alninsi  inviirialily  Mrrr|it  iiiiil 
Mllirliiin  iMii  I'l'i'iiiniiii'iiilaliiins. "  ( 'iiiiiliiliilrH 
ll|i|ily  III  llir  l.iiilir>.'  ( 'iiiiiinillrr,  mill  air  si'lrrlril 
)iy  llirni  iiinl  "  irrniniiii mini  "  In  llir  Siirirly, 
mill  illllinilL'li  llir  ( 'iiiiiniilirr  iliirs  mil  iJisliiirHC 
filiiils,  il  "  irriiiiiniriiils  "  fiiitils. 

Nil  >lalri|    lllrrliliL's   ill'r    lirlil    in    l.iiiiilnn,  r\ 
C'('|it  llir  aiinilal  inrrllliK  in    .Miiy,  »  liirli  is  nni- 
(liirlril    liy   linlirs;     liiil     "  ilr|iiilalii>ii  wnik  "  is 
(Inlir  lliriiliulinlll  llir  yi'iir,  ill  |<invini'iiil   liiwiis, 

III  rnlilirrliiili  willl  llir  Siirirly. 

Till'  liiliil  rnlilriliiltiiiiis  rrrrivril  ill  IHHH  Ml) 
Wrir   to,  171    Is.  Viil. 

Till'  ( 'iiinnilllir  |iiilil|s|i  llir  "  (jiiarlrrly  Nrws 
of  Wniniin's  Wiilk."  ilriiili|llartr|H.  It  Mlniii' 
drill  Sllrrl,  LiiMiliill,  K.  ('.  I'rirr,  Jil.  t'irril- 
lllliiill,    lO.IMIO. 

Till'  fiiirr  iiliriiiiil  is  rr|i!')'Ni'lili'il  by:  .Misxinn 
nrirs.  ;tll.  hisiilis  inissiunnrirs'  wivrs.  wlm  in 
n|ii'rali'  us  liny  iirr  iililr;  jrirls'  liiiiiiiliiii;  si  Imnls, 
(I  III  innrr,  liiiy  .srlinnls  fur  ^iijs,  llllt;  /.rnilllll 
|iii|iils.  ninrr  than  'J.OlMI,  |iii|iilH  in  .srlinnlN, 
III I  H.OIKl. 

Till'  iiiiNsiiiiniry  liulirs  nrr  Inriilril  ill  llir  mis 
niniis  nf  llir  Siirirly  III  liiilia,  Cliiiia,  tiinl  Mailii 
fflisnir.  Iml  nn  siiii;lr  liulirs  liiivr  \il  lirrn  sriil 
to  llir  inissinns  in  I'rnlrul  Afrira,  to  Itrilisli 
Ulliilim,  nor,  with  Inn  mir  r\rr|iti<>li,  lo  I'oly 
IK'nIii. 

N'nilli  Iniliii  Thirlrrii  of  thr  inisMlnimrirs 
Ill'r  ili^liiliillril  in  Ihr  rrnlrrs  nf  lliis  iiilsvinii. 
Al  (  iilrlllla,  wlirrr  /rniiiiii  work  is  sprriiilly 
Blinnn.  lint  Irss  ihilll  •J.IHIO  lionsi'H  irrrivr  rrlii; 
Inns  inslnirlinti  mily,  finiii  llir  jtililr  wnini  n 
Al  llO  III  iO  inmr  liniisrs  sn  iilin  Irarliiiiu  is  lllsn 
glvrii,  anil  fur  Iliis  a  fir  is  iiHiially  |iaii|. 

Srlinnls  inin|irisin tr  'jriO  riisir  (;irls  |iiiy  iiniin.ll 
fi'i'N  of  iniirr  lliali  a  tliniisiiiiil  iii|ii'rs.  \  linanl 
InU  sriinni  I'nr  imlivr  (  lirlsl  iiiM  >;ii  Is,  iliiy  srlinnls, 
iitnl  unik  ainiint!  Moliiiininoliin  woiiini  iiir  all 
fi  iiliirrs  al  Ciilrilllii. 

.\l  llrrliaiii|>in  llic  liiititisiii  of  a   lliiiilii  laily 


al  Ihr  n|i('iilii^  nf  |HH|)  rrsiillril  ill  cloKlnir  inoMt 
nf  llir  /rliaii.is  (•lllir  rrnllis  air  III  nilli's; 
.Mii/.a|iiir,  wliiir  ilirii  is  an  nr|ihiiiiii!{r,  Kan- 
pilorr,  ami  .\liiiniii,  win  ir  a  "lloinc"  for 
Wninrii   «  as  lalrlv  rnrlril. 

Snillli  Iniliil.  'riirlr  air  111)  Hilinnls  fnr  f;irlM 
ill  tills  liiissinii,  nf  wliirll  srvrial  rrlillr  III. 
.Minlras.  .\iiiiin>;  llirin  ir.r  two  raslr  srIinnU, 
mill  a  (  hrlsliaii  ):irls'  Imaiilintt  srliiinl.  in  llir 
lallrr  ilninrslir  will  k  is  taiiL'lil.  ami  ii'iiIn  all 
|iiiy  a  frr.  Soinr  /rniiiia  |iii|iils  in  .Mailias  Imy 
tlll'll  null  ilililrs  Till  Itilllr  VMinil'll  visit  ill 
llir  siilmrlis. 

TlavaMinlr.  Wnliimrs  wni  k  Is  lar(.'i'ly  ill' 
vrln|Hi|  hnr,  iillliiiii:;li  llir  iiiisslniiaiy  liulirs 
iirrlrw.  Till'  iliiiili  of  Mrs.  Knnwlis  in  \HH\t 
was  a  hriivy  Inss  tnlhr  inissinn. 

.\n    llliislralinn  nf   llir    i;iral    rhiiiiL'rs   uliii  II 
liiiVr  lakrll  jiliii  r  in  |mlillr   n|iiniiill    ill    TltlMIII 
rnir  iliiiiiit;  III!'  last  Hvriily  llvr  yrars  wasj^ivrli 
liy  a  iiilssii.iiaiy  in  ii    |iii|iri    |irrsriilri|    l,o   tint 
iiiinnal  nirriini;  in  l,nm|i>ii.  May     IHS||. 

I  hir  Siimlay  ninriiin^.  mhui  allrr  slir  liail 
slailiil  a  lliiiilil  uirls'  srlmnl.  hi  r  liilsliainl  wiiH 
aililirssril  liy  a  man  vv  hn  |ia'sri|  thr  ilonr.  "  .Ml 
this  In  i|iiiii'  a  iirvv  tliiim,"  lir  saiil.  "  Il  may 
srrni  L'nnil  In  l';iirii|irans  lo  riluralr  i;irls,  linf 
niir  o|iiiiinii  is  just  llir  rrvrrsr.  .No  wnniali  of 
irs|iri  laliilily  ainiiii)^s|  iiv  uniilil  rvri  iln  am  of 
Irarilint;  In  rrml  milv  Triiijilr  unmrii  slnn|i  10 
llllll.  Anil,  lirsiiirs,  if  wnnirii  tirr  in  lir  laiml|l 
snrli  ariM  us  irailinir,  wrilint;.  ami  aiithmrliiv 
wr  tlll'll  will  III'  niiiiril."  "llnWHo?"  "()hl'\ 
siiiil  III'.  "  if  tiiy  will'  wnr  In  know  millilnrtir  I\ 
n'rlainly  shniilil  sunn  lir  a  iiilnnl  man.  Il  is  in 
this  way  As  Ihiiif^s  iinw  mr.  I  si  ml  lin  In  ihr 
lia/aar  In  Imv  rrrlaiii  tirlii  Irs,  iciviii)^  hn  s.i 
iiimli  niiniry  in  liami  Wlini  shr  irinriis  frnni 
thr  iiiaikil  I  niakr  lirr  lay  ilnwii  llir  vai'inilH< 
ailirlrs  liniiL'lil  Slir  tills  llir  thr  |iliri'nf  riirll. 
I  mill  ll|i  Ihr  an  niiiil,  ami  llir  r\art  liiilaiiir  JM 
ililly  hallilril  nvri .  Vnii  sir,  my  w  Ifr  lias  lint 
^nl  II  ill  In  r  jiowrr  In  l  liral  llir,  Iml  if  ynll  \ 
Iriirll  lirr  arilhliirlir,  nvr  wliiil  il  will  lir.  Slir 
will  L'n  III  Ihr  l>a/aai.  jiay  tivr  m.'ilii  fnr  an  aili  ' 
rlr  iMiil  wiilr  il  ilnwii  srvrii;  fin  iilintliir.  trii 
fim/ii  will  III' ;.'ivi'n.  bill  slir  will  |ml  il  ilnwii  llf 
Inn.  Itrfnrr  .shr  I  llllll  s  In  thr  liimsr  all  will  hr 
fail  ami  si|iiiiir,  iiml  thr  w  tout;  balalin' shr  will 
br  rraily  to  liaiiil  ovrr  lo  mr,  irlllinimt  rvir  .so 
liiiirh    ill    her  own    |ins.srssiiin.      I    shmilil    br  a 

niinril   man       Nn,   no.     It    is  vriy  n Ifnl   fnr 

nii'ii  atnl  buys  in  liavr  linok  kmiwInlLrr,  bnl 
wiiinni  ami  ^'irls  tniiNl  Iniin  lo  rnnk,  t'l  slay  at 
hniiir,  ami  nliry  Ihrir  liilsliiinils. " 

Kniii  llimln  (liiN'  May  srhnnls,  ii  Itflli  for 
(hiisliaii  KO'''  in  a  linr  ImililiiiK,  ami  a  |ii'ns- 
|irrol|s  linillllill(,r  SI  linni  bil'  thr  nllll\in^'  iIIh- 
liirls,  all  miH  slami  within  a  lailiilH  nf  a  iiiilo 
finiii  llllll  ilniiiway.  Tlirrr  U  ll  Imiiil  nf  IH 
Itilllr  W'nmrli  in  Niiu'rrroil,  tliu  liiimt  Holltlicrly 
inissinii  stalinii  in  Imlia. 

(Iiina.  Till'  stiitioiiN  nrrii|ii"il  arr  IlmiK- 
Kotik.',  .\inny.  Sliani.''liai,  Tirlilsin.  ami  rrkili^. 
Visits  air  niailr  In  ll<is|iiliil  |ialii'lils  in  thr  lll'Ml 
Iwn  rilirs,  anil  snmr  inriliral  wnrk  ariiniiif 
Wnliirli  is  iliiiir  ill  thr  last  I  W'n  rllli'H  Itoanl 
inn  srlinnls  all  III  A  limy,  whirr  arr  :M  himsr- 
jinpils  anil  a  linr  iirw  biiililiii);;  anil  at  I'lkin);, 
w  hrrr  thr  inilnstry  nf  thr  (.'iris,  tlirir  .'ijitl 
tmlr  ill  liiiniliwnik.  ami  inlrrrsl  in  Ihr  Sril|i- 
tinrs  arr  all  iniiiiifrst.  \  l.ailirs'  llntnr,  rr- 
rriilly  built  at  Tiriitsiii,  has  a  hall  arrninmoilal' 
iti^  lit)  to  70,  bii  thr  iisr  nf  Ihr  (  liinrsr  wninrn. 

Sliiila>;asrar.  -    Tlnrr    air     jrirls'     bn.'ii  ilinj;. 
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Hi'liiiiiN  lit  AiiliiriaiiMiivn  Miiil  KiiiiiiiiMiilsiiii       In 

llll'  lllllir  III!'  |>ll|iils,  III  llir  inillllirl  III'  Id.  nil' 
wives  III'  slllilt'llls  ill  lllr  llnnillll  M  lliiiil.  Mllrll 
lltlrllliiili  is  ^livrii  lirir  In  Mriiilr  Mini  iliiliii  "-I  ii' 
wiiiK  Al  llll'  liriijiiiiiiii;  ul  jHNll  two  |iii|iilM 
well'  KliiiWli  111  III'  ( 'liti-.liMiis,  ul  llir  cIum'  nf 
tlir  Mill  "Jll  wni'  iiiiiiiliri'*  III'  llic  rliimli. 
Iliiiiilirils  iif  ^ii'JH  III  iMiiiliiftMHrur  ullrnil  inixi'il 
xcliiiiiK. 

'llll'  I  villi  iif  ISNll  wiis  Mlidlli;;  mil  ii  liiilv  I" 
t'MlMlilisli  II  iriiiiiliiL:  sriiiiiil  Till  wnliini  iiml  uii'ls 
III  SiiiiiiiM,  ill  llir  Siiiilli  Siii'< 

'llir  sirriliiiv  Miivs  III  lliis  slrp:  "Wdlk  III 
tlic  Siiiilli  Sins  liii>  Im'i  II  iiiDir  nr  ]vhh  mI  ii  sliniil 
ftlill  illiiiii;;  llir  |iiisl  I'rw  vciun,  riimi  iiiiirkiil 
illl'i'l  ii>i  ily,  ililrllrrliiiil  iiiiil  N|iiiilUMl.  Ill  llir 
UIIIIII'M  III  llll'  nil  II.  I'lllllniliull  III  llll'  wnllirll 
litis  lii'i'ii  Inn  ininll  i|i';.'lri'li'il.  \\  liilr  lliiil  nl  llii' 
nil  II  liiiH  niiiili'  rii|iii|  slliiirs,  Ilic  liniiii'  lil'i'  nl' 
imlivc  |iiisliils  llM'<  Mlllriril." 

Woni4in'ti   Com  mitlt  r   ttu    i'hvintiiin 

tlor/,  in  I'l'tniir.  I  inii  i  Ilir  I  MIT  nl' 
Fl  il'llih  Till'  will  knl  llir  (  iillllllillrl'  »  lis  ill 
»lillllril  ill  |H;|  Till  V  lllivr  rnllnlni.s  in  llii' 
ililli'ii'iil  niniillily  iiirrliiiL's  ul  (ircnl  lliiiiiiii 
mill  Iii'ImiiiI.  mill  rvrll  iiriivr  rniil  i  iliiil  imi  i 
I'iniii  Aniirini.  Tin'  inllcclinns  nl'  |SHS 
IllnnllMli'il   111   l.'lH7. 

'I'lic  (  ■nlilinillri'  siisliiin  iiicrliliL>  ill  I 'mis 
(M'VI'IIiI     sllllinllsi.     MlllKl'illi'-c,     iillll      llilir     lillirl' 

ciliis  III'  l''i.iini'.  'I'lirir  siiiciiil  iiislriiini'iiliilily 
Is  iiinlliriH'  nnrliiu^s.  Tiny  Imvi'  iiImi  ivmi 
plinil  imlilsli  iiil  scliniils  fnr  j^iils.  Itililr 
iiiiiT'i,  iiit'i'linu's  llir  rliililnn,  imil  innl  ilislii- 
liiiilnn.  Al  II  Siinila\  inciliiiLc  Im'  yniiiiir 
wiisliri  wniiitn.  ill  I'lii'iH,  nil  lirini^  Itmiimi 
< 'illllnlics,  .sivrll  mil  nl  iHrlilylWii  lillil  IH'Vrr 
liniiil  llir  W'lnl  "  Itililr.  ' 

Ollirr  iiiils  t'iii|iliiyri|  lire  Irmllii);  liliriirii's, 
mvin^s  liiiiiKs,      I'lniliili;.'  cIiiIin,      miil       Itililc- 

llc|lllls. 

Tlir  H'oimin'H  MiHsiiniafit  AnHuvia- 
tinit  «/'  '/«*'  I'rrHhiftfriiiii  Clnirrh  of 
iiltff/ilinl  wiiM  rmiinli'il  in  Ih7s,  Syimil  linvini; 
priH'imisly  t'\|il('sMil  its  rniiN  ii  limi  nl'  llir  ilcsii 
aliilily  I  I  Minii'  smli  nrlinn.  |i  Is  in  iiiiniiiliiiii' 
<'niinr<linil  Willi  llii'  l'"nii'it;il  M  issinnnry  (  nllt 
lllillcii  nl'  llll'  rliiinli.  mill  ils  ii|i|inililliii'lils  nl' 
llliNsinliiii'ii'H  III')' silliji'i'l  In  llll'  ii|i|iinviil  il  lliiil 
roininillri'.  Mrinlirrslii|i  Mi|iiii'i's  ii  iiiinliiiiini 
Hiili-'t'i i|iliiin  111'  mil'  shilling  |iri  minniii. 

'I'llili'  lire  II  |iirsliylri  iiil  .sciirliiiiis,  mill  I  (M 
<  nlicirpilimilll  Mssiiriillinlis.  ri'|iirsi'iil  ih;;  us 
liimiy  I'limrlirs,  lull  ni'tirly  ITill  ■  liiinlirs  liiivr 
■  ml  \  It  jiiinril  I  he  AKHniriiilimi.  'I'lie  ineinni'  Im 
ISSli  110  WHS  r,',llll!t  l.".s. 

■■  (  hir  SiMleiH  in  <Hlier  l.iinils"  is  |iiilili  Inil 
i|lliirli'l  l\  ,  III  II  I'tltelllnsler  ,Si|il'ili',  l.nliilnli. 
I''.    <  '.       I'liee,  (III.   |ier  yi'al 

" 'I'lie  wnrk  iinileilMki  II  iiliinail  i'-  L'iils' 
linanlllin  SI  linnls,     rmiiiti\    vi^itllii;',     Mini     illlV 

wl Is.     SiiniliiV  selinnls.     visils    In    wnliieli     III 

till  il  llnliM  s  Mill  ill  till  lins|iilals,  Itilile  i  lie-ses, 
liiiiliiiii;  Itililr  wnini  II.  anil  |iii'|iiiialiiiii  anil  ilis 
liiliillinil  III  L.'ii-'jiel  li'illlets  in  (liinese  rliai 
111  lei 

'I'lie  iiiissimimiis  nf  llie  .\ vsi leial inn  nimiliir 
17,  III  w  liiini  Ml  ate  in  *  liiiiii.  :t  in  liiiliii.  '.'  in 
Nmlli  A  liieii,  am!  '.'in  Sini'iilinre.  Itilile  wniiien, 
Iviit  liinre  linaiiliiiu  si'liiuils.  |  i|ii\  siliiiiils,  II. 
Till'  |iiiiiei|iai  11  lilies  in  (  liliiii  me  Swiiliiw, 
Aiiiny.iiinl  Kill  nil  isti,  in  einli  nT  wliiili  there  is  ti 
fllrls'  lintiiiliim  SI  hnnl,  t  he  lart-'i'si.  Ill' liver  I'lirly, 
ul    .\lliny        Here  llli'ie  Isiilsii  nil  nl  |ilimiiiL'e 

At.  iSwiiliiw  llicie  in  II  ll'iiiiiilig  I'ltisH  lor  Itilile 


wiiiiieli.  mill  II  liniit  lielii|ii,'in;;  In  llie  iiilssimi 
eaiiiesllie  Itiilies  In  llii  ir  rminliy  sliiliniis  In 
the  seven  ||||\  selinnls  tilimil  the  eily  tliej;iils 
lire  tiiii<jlit  sew  iiiL'  mill  kiiilliliL^  iilmit;  w  illi  tin  ir 
linnks. 

The  lirsl,  inissinimiy  111'  the  Assneiaiinn  wii,h 
sent  lint  here  in  IH',H,  nml  htis  hern  lalimiiiK 
iMrsiiiie.  Writing' I  rmii  Swiilnw  nl  the  junjj. 
less  she  litis  iinleil.  she  suys  *  "I  have  lieeli 
|ilei|sei|  In  see  the  ineietisinv;  eletilililiess  nlllie 
(  lirisllali    liniiii  s.  iiiiliilily  Ijie  piislnr's   linilse  til 

I'  mill    the   eliii|iel   nl    N In   llie 

imslni's  sillily  II  shelf  nl'  liiiiiks,  llll  eiU'eliilly 
illlsleil  mill  iieiilly  III  I'liiiL'i'il,  yives  tlieiiinnitl 
inllirmtllllle    llir,   enllllllstill^     llll|i|li  ly    U  il  II     llie 

elians  anil  tilth  whieh  ilisliii;.'iiis|i  iniisl  heiilheii 
ilwelliiiL's  The  imslnr's  ilminhter  is  iimrileil  In 
It  lliee  yniinu'  si  in  lent.  Tlieir  limise  is  s|inllesslv 
rieiiii,  iiliil  II  liireiLTIi  elnek  elii'mirii^es  |iiiiii  Innl 
Ily,  lieiiii;  II  lietter  ^iliile  In  the  lime  nl  iliiy  thiin 
the  nil  s  eye  til  iiiuni,  nr  it  i;ilesN  liiiw  iniiiiy 
I  III  III  linns  \i\)i\\  III   Inw  the  sun  is  in  the  heitvelis    " 

The  iiiissiniim  ies  at    l''nriiinsii  inelinle  l.'ivil 
hiL'es  within    their    llelil.      (  )lie   liiily  with    llieil 
iiiil  IniiliiliLC    liiis  n|ieiieil  ii  liewienti.e  Inrwiilil' 
tin's  wnik    III  ( 'hill  (  III  w,  mill  mintlier  is,  willi 
luissimiaries    nf    llie    uenerill    sniiety.     Iiilinrill|; 
in   llie  llakkii  inniilry. 

The   Hilly  slalinii    in    Iniliii  is  |{iiiii|iiire  Itmi 
hull,  ainniii'    I'mii    inilliniis  nf  |ii'ii|ile  whniii   iin 
nlliersniiet\    is  liel|iiii)r.  hiiiI  w  lure  the  AsHiieiii- 
linii  sent   its  liist       iiiienl    "ill    |HM|.      The   liiili(iM 
iliviile  their  lime  hetween  selinnls  iiliil    /eiimiiiM. 

ThrmiL'h  llieiiiil  nf  mie  ^niitli  limn  there  tire 
Iwn  liiilies  in  >Sili;,;ii|iiire;  niie  ilevniiiii;  herself 
In  Miiliiy  s|iriikiiiK  wiinii'ii,  the  nther  In  the 
(  liiiiese. 

A  new  wnrk  wiis  eiilereil  ii|vnn  liy  Iwn  IiiiIIch 
ill  Nnveiiilier,  IMIMI,  ul  Ittiliiit,  Mmiiern.  win  re  a 
|ihysieimi  tiinl  his  wife,  nf  the  jfeneriil  snricty, 
liiive  lieeii  emiiliieliliK  II  llieilieiil  liiiNsinii  fur 
snnie  lime. 

Thr  t'hiirrti  of  I'lit^fland  '/.ruana 
MisMioniirf/    Sitriftff..\u  en  ii|M'riiiiiiii  with 

the  <  lilliih  .Missimiiiry  Sneiety.  W'liN  fiilinill.'ll 
in  ISHll,  ii|inii  Ihe  si'iiiiiatimi  nf  the  /eiimiii 
wniki'is  frmii  ilie  Iniliaii  l''eintile  Nmiiitil 
|->eliniil  mill  Instriielinli  Sm  iety  .  The  |iiesi(|ellt, 
vii  e  (iiesiilenls.  mill  iiinst  tin  inliirs  nf  Ihe  emu- 
llliltee  me  lililies,  lint  tleiisliieis.  tllimiee  enlii- 
liiillee,  mill  siiine  iillier  iillieeis  lire  ^'entlenieii. 
Till-  inllsliliielK  y  nf  Ihe  .Sneiety  is  r('|iie,senti'il 
li\  n\'^  iissni  iiitiniis,  mill  many  wntkinir  |iiirties 
iii'il  sales  nf  work  iilsn  mlil  In  Ihe  ineiime. 

In  IHHH  Hit  the  liitiil  ineniiie  tliniiiinliil  In 
l",'?,!!.'!.!,  the  liUKisI  leceiveil  in  tiny  \  ear  itp  In 
thill  lime 

'■  Iniiin's  Wniiieii  "  is  |iiililislieil  lii  mniilhly, 
I'rlie  Is  fill  I.eiillels  ate  alsn  issiieil  fiinn 
111  iiili|iim  leis.  It  Salisliiir>  Si|iiaii',  Liimliiii,  I')  ( '. 

.Miinail       The    Sill  illy    nri^'iiiiilly    willnlievv 
finiii  the  I     !■"    N     S    :tl  iiiissimimies  ami  I'i  st'i 
linns,  nil   in    linliii       The  |ilan  nf  i|eveln|iiniiii 
has  lieeli  In  iii  ee|il  efills  In  new   Httilinns,  ,|s  tin  y 
lliive  lieeii  liiaile  finiil  tillie  In  time  liy  Im  al  emi 
feietiees  nr  I  he  eniiimilli  e  in   l.miilmi.  aeennlinff 
as  tiiiiils  111   the  Sill  iely   waiiaiileil  eiilal 'jrliiiiil 
III  cnii  till  iiiily  wilh  this  |iltiti,  liiisvii  itpii  le-  were 
sell!   In  China  in   l>-H:l,   In   .la|iiiii  in    |S.S.',.  ami    In 
Ceylmi  ill  |HS!l       The  inis-inn   siaH'  in  IHliO  wiis 
lis    fiilliiws.    .Missimmrii's    In     limne    eniimetlnii 
Il7,nfwlinin  |M  me  liminrm  V  (I  e.  til  Iheirnwn 


•  H«e  "  I  llir  SiMli  I'H  III  I  It  her  IiIIIiiIh,"  A|irll,  IHMV, 
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<'liiir>r».s);  iissistimtH  in  liiciil  coiiiu'clioii,  57; 
Itilili -wiiiiicii,  l;ll);  iiMlivv  lt'iirh('r.H,  ilOH. 

Miilii'til  Work. — 'riicrc  iiif  liospittils  miil  iMs- 
liriisjiric".  Ml  Ainritsai' iiiiil  I'rsliiiwnr.  in  I  lie  I'liii- 
jiili.  Ill  llaidaraliail  ami  'I'llcliiii'  in  Snulli  Imliii; 
anil  at  Siinanar  in  i<a>lnnir,  winii'  llic  valuctl 
plivsician  (lii'il  in  IMHil.  afli  r  nine  vcais'  service 
wiili  llii' Siiciily.  'I'lic  ic|")ii  in  In'mk  nniilioncd 
tliai  ;t-.',4tm  |)alicnl.->  wnc  sicii  al  llic  Si.  (alln  r- 
inc's  lldsiiilal  in  .Vinrils;ir  tin'  picvions  yi-ar, 
ami  '.'ori  in  palirnis  liail  linn  rncivcd.  l-'ivc 
Knirlisli  lailic'i  arc  cnnmcii'il  wiili  iliis  li(is|iiiiil. 
At  lii>lli  I'l'sliavvai'  ami  Tili'linr  dvir  111(11) 
paiiriils  were  rt'cordnl  in  llic  icifixici',  ami  al  the 
i'lMincr  i)lac('  ^\  received  li(>»|iilal  liealiiieiil.  nt' 
wliuni  .">S  were  Ali;liaiH.  Al  nmn\  <p||ier  |H)iiils 
iiuicli  sulTeriiii;  is  relieved  liv  ini»ioniirieis  who 
have  had  sniiie  niediial  tniiniiiL;. 

Kdiiealjiinal  l)e[iarlinenl.  'I'lie  Sneiely  oc- 
(Mi|ijes  40  slatiiMis  ill  India.  :l  in  China.  °J  in 
.l.'i|iaii,  and  I  in  Cevlnii.  anil  smiie  |'i)rni  of 
M-hool-woik  is  |iroseeiited  al  ulinnsl  every  slii- 
tion.     The  lolal  nunilier  of  scliools  i.s  |S:t. 

(a  lent  I  a. — A  normal  sihool  here  fi)rKiiro|ieim 
and  Kiir.asiaii  \i\\\*  has  eoniieeled  with  il  ii 
Irainiiiirila.ss  of  iilioul  ;tO  MeiiLrali  irirls.  The 
•■  Central  .School  "  has  over  100  Hindu  irii  N,  and 
there  arc  not  less  than  i:l  other  day  schoids  in 
the  cily  and  its  siilnirhs.  Some  areatleiidcd  by 
>.'irls  from  families  of  hi^di  sinial  |iiisilion.  wiiife 
one    is   cxcliisivclv    foi    sweepers. 

A  widows'  trainini;  class  at  Cliii|ira.  ami  a 
convcrl's  home  al  li)irrack|MH'e,  15  miles  from 
Calcutta,   are  nolicealile  institutions. 

Amril.sar --The  Alc.vamlni  School  for  jrirls, 
here,  has  had  a  record  of  Dlyciirs,  ami  numhers 
aliout  MO  |iiipils,  one  of  whom  won  the  pri/.e 
(if  a  ,i;olil  medal  conferred  liy  the  lieulenanl- 
;:overnor  in  jiihilce  year.  A  school  for  the 
liliml.  with  a  Mind  Clirisiian  teacher.  Is  a  hraiich 
of  .S|.  Calheiim's  llosjiilal.  Other  scIkmiN  are  in 
North  India  at  Peshawar;  al  SiiUknr  in  Sindh; 
iilid  llaidarilhad,  the  latlersaid  to  he  "one  of  the 
liesi  of  its  kind  in  India."  In  the  south  there 
aru  schools  in  the  Madras  jiresidency  and  in 
Travani'ore  I:i  unil  alioiit  .Masulipalam  more 
than  l.'iOo  children  are  i;atliered  into  '.10  schools. 

lii;i iiiji'listif  Jh'/iililniiiit.  -  Till'  Society 
aimed  al  /.enaiia  visitaiion  from  the  lirst,  and  has 
alwavs  ;;iven  its  chief  siieiiL'th  to  thai.  Village 
missions  are  also  comiii;;  into  prominence  of 
lale.  Tills  claims  lo  lie  llic  only  /.eiiaiia  society 
for  .Mohammedans  in  the  Calcuiiii  disiricl.  In 
addiiion  to  the  Moslem  lirancli.  they  have  many 
Hindu  houses  and  purdah  schools.  Xenana 
Jiiipils  in  liciiifal  sometimcH  pay  a  liiilioti  fee. 
I'liere  is  a  larv'e  /ciiana  work  al  I'eshawar, 
where  "  the  ladles  have  the  ni/iYf  of  every 
y.enaiia  in  the  city;'  in  Ainrlisai  and  Malala.  in 
the  I'linjali;  hut  a  still  laru:er  in  Tinnivelly  in 
the  .Madras  presidency,  and  at  Trevandriim  In 
Travancore.  There  are  iilioul  000  houses  visited 
in  lliese  two  places. 

Vlllajic  missions  are  .sfronj,'esl  in  the  Piinjah 
aliout  .landial:!.  Narowal.  and  Ajiiala;  wltliin  a 
day's  visit  <il  the  latter  are  M.'i  villa>;cs.  The 
Mair   here  im  ludes  more  than  a  do/.en  persons. 

Al  Tarn  Taraii  the  people  theniscdves  con- 
tiiUulcd  <1(KI  rupees  lowiirds  hiiihllii^rs  rei|uire(l 
by  I  lie  liidicH. 

The  only  stations  l«'loiiijinn  to  the  Society 
in  China  are  Fooeliow.  Shanjrlial.  and  Ninjipo. 
Ill  .-miue  places  of  the  Fooeliow  Held  IK)  \k'T 
cent  of  the  Clirlstlan.s  are  men. 

The  (Society  Meut  two  ladies  to  Osaka,  Japan, 


in   IHMH,    where    they    en);tn;e    in    evan^^ellHtiu 
work. 

The  cominitlet;  diiriiiL'  IHHII  accepteil  the  fol- 
lowing cills  for  new  work,  to  Im'  taken  up  as 
Moon  M"  Miitalile  workers  and  sutlicicnl  means 
are  aVMiiahle,  vi/,.,  a  normal  school  for  female 
teachers  al  Amriisar;  a  lioardinu:  school  for 
village  ifirls  in  ihe  Krislinai;ar  disiricl ;  a  hoard- 
ing-.cliool  for  Chri-iian  girls  a  I  Kamly,  in  Ccy- 
Imi;  the  c«talill-hmi  nl.  in  con  iiimiion  wiili 
the  C.  .M.  S.,  of  the  liuchaiian  Insiilulion  for 
Irainiiig  female  workers  in  Ihe  diocese  of  Trav- 
ancore and  ( 'iH'hin. 

U'oiH tin's  Sorif-fh'H  of  thv  i'liiirvh 
of'  Srotlainl  I  KHffihlinhctl).  -  l.itii'ws  .\s- 
socialion  for  Foreign  .Missions,  including/.cnanii 
Work.  Organi/cil  ls;iT.  Ladies'  Association 
for  the  Christ  inn  Fducation  of  .Jewish  Females. 
(»rg:ini/.ed  1S|."(.  The  Fidlow  workers'  I  nhai 
for  .lewish  and  Foreign  .Missions.  lleadipiar> 
ters.  Kdinhiirgh.     Organi/.ed  ISt^l). 

The  Uisl  of  lliese  is  composed  of  young  ladies. 
It  iilllllales  w  illi  the  Associalloiis,  lo  w  hose  lieas 
iiries  the  I'nioii  contribiited  I'lO  during  the  tirst 
year  of  its  exislence. 

TlIK  AsMIH  lAriliN  Koll  FoUKloN  .MlHSJo.NS  lla.S 
a  home  consliliieiicy  of  It;.'  presliylcrial  ausll- 
iariesiuid  1^.'  ciinlrihiitingcongrcgations.  The 
income  reporlcd  for  the  yearendiiig  .liily.  IHSi). 
was:  Income  in  Scotland,  1111,0110  KIs. ;  income 
in  India,  tlior  lis.     Total.  tT.O.'iS  4s. 

'I"he  "  News  of  Female  Missions"  is  puhlisheil 
ipiarlei  ly.  at  Sd  per  iiniium.  .\  ipi.irterly  leaf- 
let, '■  Fellow-workcrs,"is  also  issued;  andlracl.s 
and  leatlels  inav  lie  had  from  lieaili|Uarlers.  '^i 
l^iieeii  Sireel,  kdinlnirgh  The  ollicehearers, 
e.vccpl  the  treasurer,  are  all  ladies. 

The  force  aliroad  is:  .Missionaries  appoiilteil 
in  Scoihmil,  I'l;  missionaries  appoint  mI  in 
India.  11;  iialive  Chri-tiiin  ai;ents,  H'i  ;  non- 
Christian  agent.s,  24  ;  (lupils  enrolled  in  sdiool.s, 
','.500. 

The  mclliods  of  work  adopted  liy  Ihe  .\s.so- 
elation  are  live  in  nuinher,  vi/,  ,  orjilianages  ami 
training  insiiiiilioiis,  s 'hools.  /.enaiitivisiiinL'', 
village  tiachiiig.  medical  work.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  /eiiana  work  :( I )  In  fee-paying 
/eiianas.  where  instriictioii  in  ordinary  sulijects 
of  cdiicalion  is  given,  as  well  as  the  Hililc  Icssim; 
('..'l  in  /enanas  where  no  lees  are  paid,  and  the 
Hilile  only  is  tauirht.  There  were  ','s;l  /enanas 
of  Ihe  tirsi  class,  paylllLT  fees  of  I.O:!'.'  rupees, 
and  100  of  the  second  class,  nieiitioncd  in  the 
last  report. 

The  chief  dillieully  in  seliiMilwork  is  to 
secure  reirular  aitendaiice.  This  ihe  mission- 
aries in  India  are  tryiiii.'  to  overcome  liy  enforc- 
ing fees,  so  lliiil  parents  may  use  aiilhorily  lo 
make  their  chililicn  Mllcnd.  In  .Vfrica  the 
parents  think  tliev  should  receive  |>:ivmcnt  for 
.sending  their  children  to  sclnml.  The  lady 
missioiiaiy  has  charge  of  the  indnslriid  liaining 
as  well  IIS  elemeiilary  tdiicati"li  of  the  girls  In 
the  Hlantyre  .Mission.  The  .■• /ale  of  salaries  to 
native  icacliers  in  India  viirii-.  from  T  rupees  lo 
•I'l  I  iipees  per  month.  Voiinj  icacliers  irained 
in  the  mission,  hoard  in  the  institutions. 

Work  of  the  .Vssocialion  is  located  at  Ca  leu  I  la, 
Madras,  I'oomi.  Darjecling.  (iiijrat.  Siall;oi, 
and  Chamlia,  in  India;  and  lilantyre,  Kasi 
Africa. 

The  laru'esl  share  of  seliool-work  Is  In  Ciileiitla, 
where  are  H)(0  pupils  in  I'i  schools,  vi/  ,  one  in- 
.St  it  III  ion  for  Christian  girls,  comprising  orphan 
age,    hoariling-scliuul,  and    normal   claiw  ;    ten 
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IliiHlii  M'liixils,  itiiil  oiii-  Clmnmr.  'I'lic  Hiipcr- 
illlcllilill;;  llli^^illllll^\'  Hpt'iiils  Hill'  (lay  ii  week  ill 

I'licll    MclllMll. 

Of  rmii-  m'Ii<k)In  in  I'tMtiiit,  one-  in  llit;  most 
Itiuciii'il  purl  (if  till-  I'ity  liiis  H(l  to  IHI  grills, 
iiicp>ily  Kraliiiiiii-*.  In  iiicli  (IhvncIhkiI  iln-ri- 
is  II  Siiiidiiy  sclioiii.  in  wliicli  u  irnii  is  iillowcil 
liiii  iinrc  Ik  yt'iir.  In  liir  SiMJkiii  ilistiirt  iliri-c 
scJKHils  iii'c  for  .Mciliiiiiiini'iiiiii'-  iinly.  iinil  nni' 
tor  Siklis.  In  Cliiiiiil  ii,  one  siliool  is  lor  liii;li- 
(iisif  lliiiilus,  iiiiil  MiKiilur  lor  liotli  .Miiliiiininc- 
ilaiis  iinil  (lirisliiins, 

Miiliriil  \\'<ir/,.  'I'lic  only  niiilcrtiikiii^iMs  yet 
ill  this  ili'imrtinciit  is  at  I'doiia,  wImtc  tlicN'  ims 
liccn  one  physici  in  lor  scvrral  yriilN.  Slic  Ims 
a  (lispnisiiry  in  the  city  open  on  ('Ciliiin  days 
of  till'  week,  anil  nil  otiirr  (lays  lii^pl'n^^s  in 
ni'iu'lilioi  liii;  villa_i;i's  Tolal  iiIIi'IiiIiiik-i' in  llit' 
city  in  ISSD  was  4,;||H.  Tin'  L'lcalrr  niinilicr  of 
casi's  wi'ic  lliniliis,  of  ilir  niiililli' anil  tnnlini; 
castt's,  with  II  proportion  of  .lews.  Miissiiliniins, 
anil  II  frw  (  liiistians  Tin'  followiiitr  pitliiit' 
of  coiiniiy  ilispi'iisiiig  is  laki'ii  from  Dr.  Lcttiic 
Ucriiiiril's  ii'porl  : 

"Tliiil  III  llaiiilHHiruii  Im  Ik-IiI  In  tlif  vprniiila  iif  lliit 
kcIiiikI  anil  n  Kiiiall  riHiin  oim'IiIiii;  mil  nf  It.     Tills  isvciy 

uiinv)  iiii'iit      I   Kit  in  llif  llilli'  i in.  ami  tin-  imlii'iits 

ciiini' III  inriisaiiil  stiiiiil  in  the  iliMirwiiy  :  ami  wlicii  I 
liuvi' Ni'i'ii  llii'in  nil.  I  I'uii  jiiNl  hIiiiI  III)' liiKir  ami  inal>>' 
up  till"  iiH'ilii'im-s  qiiii'llv  wliilc  my  sisIiT  s|H'iiI<s  ami 
hiiiirs  ti>  till'  woiiirn  oiitslili'  l^iti'ly  kIii-  lias  nail  a  liltli* 
Aiiii'riran  liarinnniiini.  wliiuli  pni'vt'N  a  Kn-nt  lirl|i  in 
kei'piiiK  tlifir  atli'iilioii." 

A  liospiial  was  opi'iii'd  in  l'iM>iia  in  IssK 
Kiist    .Vfrica.     'I'lic   only    Imly   at   picsciit  in 
IJliiniyri'  wini  from  .Micrdrcii  in  issii. 

'I'lIK  .\SK(K  I  \TloN    IN    IIKII.M.K   (IK    TIIK.IkWS 

liiis  tlyi' stiilioiis  :  Ali'Miiiilil.'i,  llclriil  (oiislan- 
tiniipU'.  Siiloiiini,  and  Siiiynia.  (If  !l."iO  l'^IiIs 
1mi);lil  in  llir  sihools,  TTSiiic  Spanisli  .h'Wi'iiSfS. 
A  niiisi'  is  nillrd  for  In  Siiiyrna. 

.\l  .\lr\aiidria  llirri'iiir  I  wo  sijmols -our  of 
llii'iii  for  till'  piKiraloiii'  'I'lic  ini^^ioniiiics  arc 
called  upon  to  Iciicli  a  variety  of  »i|lijcc|s  — 
Knirlisli,  llalian,  nccdlcwiiik,  iicsidcs  rcadini; 
(icniiiin  with  (trriiiiiii  .Icwc^scs.  Hililc  lessons 
lire  irivcii  ill  .Vialiie  and  other  toii:;iies.  The 
rcccipis  of  the  A-soi'iatioii  lor  IHSIJ  were  l'.V.i-l 
Ms.  '.'d. 

tt'oman'H  Snrh-fifH  «/'  thr  Fiu-v 
i'hiwfh  of'  SrotttnHl,     Ladie-'   SiH-ietv  <d' 

the  Free  (hlireli  of  Seollalid  for  female  eiliicii- 
tioii  in  India  and  South  Alrica.  Founded  IHIIT. 
Ladies'  Assoeialion  in  conneeljon  w  il  li  the  Free 
Clliireh  .Ml-sioii  lo  the  .lews,  I.mlies'  Coliti- 
lienlal  .\'>.soi  ialioii  in  correspondence  with  the 
Free  Cliiirch. 

.\ppointiiienis  for  Iiuliu  tire  iiiade  l>y  an 
Fdiiiliiiru'li  coiiimittceof  tiidies,  and  for  .Vfriiii 
liy  a   (ilasirow  comiiiiltec,  while  the  pvesidenls 


Iiiillii. — 'I'lie  work  of  the  Sieicly  in  Iiidiii  in 
coiidiiclcd  ill  ci^lil  dilVercnl  laii;;ii',i)ies.  and  at 
live  lai/.'c  cciilres:  Ciilciittii,  Miidia.s,  Hoinliity, 
I'iMiiiii,  and  Naifpore. 

.Sc//(«//«  -  'I'lieic  is  a  lioiirdilij^-scliool  for 
('III  isliaii  u'iils  ill  eiieli  of  these  cities,  in  whit  It 
"  lliey  are  liroii^dit  upas  iniicli  as  po.ssililc  in 
native  style.  '  "  'I'licy  are  all  trained  lo  house- 
hold work,  and  to  hiiliits  of  cleiinllness,  piinc- 
tilality.  modesty,  triitlifiilni'ss.  and  kiiidiiios  |o 
one  anolhei.  .  .  .  'I'licy  arcall  educated  in  llieir 
own  vcrnaeiilar,  iiiid  almost  nil  leain  Knuli-'li 
also."  'I'lie  .Madras  anil  (alciilla  schools  arc 
the  larjtcst,  each  liiiinlieriiii.c  over  HO  piiplN. 
Several  irradinites  of  the  lalter  school  have 
taken  riiivcrsilv  deirrcs,  and  hold  intliiiii- 
tial  positions.  I'licie  is  II  lioaidiiiL;  scliool  in 
i'aeliamlia  lliriiL'iili  for  irirls  from  the  jiir^  if 
whose  ariiinj,'eiiieiils  are  in  ('ordiiiirly  pi  iinil  Ivc; 
niiinlicrs,  nlioni  W.  ('a«le  day  schiMilsare  in  all 
the  cilice,  those  of  Madras  (jiii'liidiiif,'  a  d  ly 
noriiiiil  schooli  having  a  special  repiltiilioii.  Of 
Itolli  city  and  village  d;iy  schools  the  Society 
iniiintains  tlfly,  with  an  attendance  of  4.IMI0 
pupils.  .Mo>.|  of  them  are  held  in  hired  honscx. 
I'lie  t' I  eat  iiia.jorily  of  pupils  arc  from  well  to.  do 
illndii  families,  Init  there  are  small  school'-  for 
.Mohammedans  at  I'oonii  and  .Madras,  and  liciii- 
Israel  scIiimiIs  in  I'ooiia  and  the  Madras  |ircsi- 
dciiey.  -  A  triiinitig  home  for  widows  was 
opened  with  twomemlicrs,  at  Calciitla,  in  IHHU. 

/iiiiiiiii  \iiiitiilioii. — A  new  /cniiiia  home, 
aeeommodaliliir  fourteen  workers,  was  ciecliil 
at  Caleiillii  in  ISSM.  'I'lie  ininilicr  of  pupils  in 
the  eiiy  that  same  year,  in  houses  and  /.eiianii 
schools,  was  7','T.  In  Madia-,  where  the  mi-- 
sioii  is  .""rj  years  old,  the  house  pupils  are  tilioiil 
17(1.  with  four  visilors.  One  of  llie  latter  te- 
ceiilly  ri  tired,  to  the  ureal  regret  of  the  iiiis»ioii, 
idler  !i;t  years  of  service.  A  .liiliilce  tiiimralow 
for  /.eiianii  workers  was  built  at  Komliay, 
where  ii  few  of  the  pupils  visited  iiie  I'ai-i-. 
The  eomiiion  experience  at  all  the  statioiiH 
is  descrilied  liy  one  of  the  workers  at  Niigpoie: 
"  The  /ciiaiia  teacher  liasili«iip|i(iiiilineiit  as  well 
IIS  eiieoiiriig<'nieiit  in  her  daily  rounds.  ,  .  . 
When  the  application  of  llie  |  l!iiilc|  Icsxiii  islie- 
im;  gone  thiol  igh,  we  not  ice  that  at  lent  ion  Mags; 
liiil  lit  other  limes,  again,  the  interesi  is  kept  up 
to  the  end,  and  llic  ipiesllons  that  follow  show 
real  desire  to  know  more  of  Cliiist,"  Secular  as 
well  lis  religious  inslriielion  is  given. 

Mitlii'iil  Work.  Several  siaiioiis  have  called 
for  fully  i|lialilied  medical  woiiieii.  and  a  hegiii- 
liiiig  has  liccn  inadi  in  this  deparlmeiit,  witli 
the  intention  of  developing  it  as  soon  a-  praeli- 
calile.     Two  medical  ladies  fully  i(Ualitied   tiru 


stationed  al   Madias 


South 


Afri. 


At    I.oveilale,   in    Kaffraria, 


lid    sccrctiiries  of   the   Siiiiely  ai'c   all   gentle       the  gii  Is   Ipoarding  and  liaiiiing  school  has  over 

10(1  pupils,  and  larilcs  on  liolli  llie  ediieitliomil 


nieti . 


Till' cotisliliiency  of  the   Society   was  repre       and   indiisliiiil  deparliiients,  which   have  lieeii 


Milted  in   IH.'^it   hv:    conlrililltill!:   eollL'teiraliolis, 


features   of    that    well  known   iiisiiluiioii. 


K'J 

;<oo  I 


oiitiiliiil  jng    Si  I  nda\'  schools. 


Over     class  for  iiiiisiciil   drill    was  an    iniiovalioii   of 

18SH. 

income   covered    tjfteen    moiiilis,   and         In  Trntiskei  a  prcnl  iiiatiy  scwiiig-Ri'liooIti  iiro 


coiigregiilioiis  dill  not  aid  the  Soeietv 


■''11' 

inioimled  to  II  little  iiliovc  I'll, 000.  reported,  and   nieiiding,  darning,  knitting,  and 

The  pulilicatioiis  of    the  S.ieiety  lire    rcport.s  ciitliiig  iml  clothes.     One   of   llie  iiiissioimricH 

Woman's  Work  in  wiys.     "  I  know   some  people  give  the  iliiiigH 


and 
III 


i|iiiirtirly  papers,  aiii 
I'll   Liinils,"  a  sniiill  (piartcrly,  price   Id.      .sewn  in  these   schools  to  the  pupils.     I  do  not 


.1.  iV  U.  I'urlaiie,  I'aislcy,  piililishcr. 
The  force   nliroad:     Kiiropcitii   anil  Kit 


ig'eiiis  ill  India, 'Jl:    Kiiiopeiin 


in  any  case,  for    I    do   not    wish    to  spoil    these 
people  or  their  children.     .Many  of  tlieiii  iiri' 


Knrasiaii      iiciiei'  olT  iliaii  1110-1  of  the  people  lliat  keep  up 


iigciils   ill   Africa,  l!t;    nalive  (liristiiii  agents      the  fluids  of  our    foreign    mi-siiiiis 


I    ill 


i  '1 


IHI;  total  )>upils  under  iiistriKtioii,  (1,7:I8. 


not  lielieveiii  lilting    llic    ladies'    money  go    Id 
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piiV  fi'i  wiiik   lliiil   sliimld    lie   luiiil  I'm  l).v  gov- 
criniii'iil 

III  Niitiil,  llirii'iiic  "  IImiiio"  fill'  /.iilii  L'irls 
ut  I'irtrniiiit'il/.liiiii.',  Iiii|iii|\\('Mi,  mill  in  llii' 
(iiililiiii  .Mrliliiilal  >IU.s|iiii.  all  III'  ulilcli  liiiiii-li 
iiilnrslin;;  ii'|iiill>,  Al  llir  tii>l,  \vr  linir  ul' 
wti'iiiii^  mill  iiiiivini:  )i\\\>.  miil  a  I'liilihrn'.-* 
Kililr  mill  ><iii).'iiii.' class;  al  llic  mtiuiiI,  llirii'  is 
iiiiw  ami  liicii  a  wild  .Maria:'  liiil  iiiusl  of  llic 
til'iirii  Liirls  mi' iiitcrcstnl  in  ilii'  UiMi':  niii'  ul' 
thrill  iiiaiU'  llii'  lii'cnti  lur  a  mmIuI  inrrliii^  uf  ilic 
lciii|irnui<'i'  six'ifly.  Al  lln-  (Jniiliiii  .Mis-.i(iii 
uiiini'ii  aic  ruining  iili  raslntlimi  llir  iiii'ii.  Tlx' 
ill)  iiii'inlii'is  uf  till'  lloiiii'  ;;iilii  ilav  srIiiKil  in  llii' 
fiirciiiiiiM,  mill  ill  llu'  allrnioon  Iniin  srwiiii;, 
lumsilioitl  and  ^raidfii  work.  Siiiiu'iil'  lite  j;irl» 
tiri'  ri'fiisrei's  Ironi  hcallirn  linincs 

Tlic  Si'W  llfliiiilcs.  -'rnr  SiM-ii'ly  has  ricvci- 
Mcnl  single  ladiis  to  the  South  Snis.  lint  lias  a 
iiiairicd  iiiis>iiinar,v  mi  liuth  Ancilyiiin  mid  i''ii 
tuna.  'I'lu'V  liaiii  a  lew  ^irls  at  a  tliiii^  in  tlii'lr 
own  limiirs,  and  Irad  ('lini'('h-sini;ini;,  siiiiirin- 
tiMiil  si'liuDlsasllit'y  can,  and  lirar  ii|>  inan.v  parts 
of  the  jiciii'ial  wiirk,  while  niakiiij;  .a  Chilstiiin 
lioiiic,  folly  mill's  rioin  mint  her  white  family 
uml  si\  mmillis  fioiii  llic  post  utlicc. 

Till';  .li;w  isli  AswM'i.MioN  lias  had  a  mIiooI 
for  Oi'iinan  .Icwisscs  in  Cmislanliiiiiplc  lor  forty 
years.  In  IMSll  thcic  wcic  '^M)  piiiiiN,  mid  "  as 
iiimiy  tokens  of  the  Lords  lili'ssmi;."  -Wliilr 
this  school  is  under  eme  of  the  HdinlMiri;!! 
A8.s(>ciittioii,  another  ut  'I'iliciia.s  is  siipiHirleil 
by  <}lll.sj;ow  ladies. 

'riih  CoNriNKNi'.vii  Ass(K'i.\'rn>N  colli rihiites 
.£101)  pur  milium  to  the  funds  of  the  L;eiieral 
society. 

77<r  Srottinh  Kftisfftftut  Chinuh. 
Thv  Centml  i'oiiitiiitttr  unit  i'fiiin'h- 
woim-n'H  AnHoiiatioa  for  Forviftn 
MiSHIoni*.  ~ This  Cmiimittee  was  forined  in 
iiccoi'ditnce  with  ii  resolution  of  the  Hoard  i»f 
Missions  in  1M7.").  The  iimnai;eiiieiit  consists 
of  11  ('eiilral  comiiiittee  of  ladies,  a  emivciier, 
general  .seerelury,  and  treasurer.  The  aim  is  to 
Imve  a  correspondenl  In  every  diocese,  and  a 
conirrejfiilional  correspondenl  In  every  coinrrc- 
ufiilion.  The  C'onimiltee  meets  unci:  ii  moiilli. 
Memliership  of  the  Assncialion  is  over  ;l,tK>0. 
An  annilill  fee  of  'Js  tid.  is  rcipiired  of  each 
iiiemlier.  The  minii.il  ini'mneanimints  toalioul 
JUT.'MI,  and  Imxes  and  iieeillework  of  us  much 
value  are  also  sent  aliroad 

The  Associalion  piililishes  the  "  iMissioii 
Chronicle.  '  Olllce,  Vl'i  Ueorne  Street,  Kdin- 
lmr!,di. 

l';iTorls  iiliioad  uri-  in  aid  of  the  church 
missions  in  tiie  diocese  of  St.  .lolin's,  KalTraiia, 
and  in  Clianda.  (ulcutla  district.  India. 

A  juvenile  ;,'uild  is  a  liranch  of  the  asso- 
ciutio.i, 

/.ettinin  .HisnioH  ofthv  I'nititl  I'rrs- 
hflffi'iaii  I'/nirrh  of'  Srotlinnl.  i>i-:;an 
i/.id  IMSil.  .V  .Mis^ioiiiny  I'layer  I'liion  was 
formed  ill  IMS!),  with  puipose  to  pi.'iy  daily  for 
the  /eiiaiia  missions.  There  arc  now  coiiL'^re 
pttional  commillce-.  (coriespondiiur  to  auxili- 
aries), 'J(M)  to  ;i(M),  pK  sliyteiy  .'ind  di:liict  coin- 
lllitlecslcoriespondini;'  lo  preslivlciial  societiesi, 
;m.  The  income  in  ISSU  was  l'4,:il):  I'Js.  The 
"Quarterly  Kecord  "  is  iiuhlislied  at  Collcu'e 
1  ill  I  Id  in;;s, Castle  Terrace,  Kdiiiliiirirli;  price, -Id. 

The  mission  I. as  IH  aueiits  alnoad,  of  whom 
1  is  a  physician.  Of  the  whole  iiuinlier,  11  are 
ill  Uajputana.  India.  1  in  Mmichuria.  China; 
and  G  in  Uhl  Ciilahiu-,  West   Africa.     The  na- 


tive UH.sistMiits   are  alioiit    .')<),  hcIkniIn   f<ii    i;irls 
1,'. 

India.  The  sliitioiis  are  .\ jniere,  Niisseeiu 
liad,  and  .leypme.  in  all  of  which  many  /eiia 
nas  me  visited.  In  .\jnieie  me  the  only  pliysi- 
cimi  and  hospital  of  the  society.  The  largest 
of  the  Christ  Ian  fills'  hoard  in  v;  schools  is  lit  Nils, 
seeialiad.  and  iiumliers  over  .'"»()  Iioaidcis.  There 
is  all  iiidu>.trial  dcparlmciil,  and  the  girls  can 
make  all  llieir  clothes  willimit  help. 

.Mmichiii  la.  The  only  ai:i  III  of  the  mission 
here  is  ihe  wife  of  the  iiiissioiiaiy  physician  al 
llai  cliiini;,  who.  while  the  doclor  ll'eals  the 
patients  medicMlly.  heisclf  iiiipmts  leli^'ioiis  in 
siinction  in  a  small  wiimun'.s  ward  lilted  up  in 
her  apart  mens. 

(.)ld  Calahai  - 'I'lic  stations  are  Creek  Town. 
Diike  Town,  and  Ikmolimu;.  One  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  ha-  taken  hospital  tiaiiiiiijr,  has 
cliaiiie  of  II  dispensary  al  lliikeTowii  'llic 
teacliliii;  at  all  lliese  slalions  is  very  elcnientaiy. 

Ladikn'  K\kku,\iii\n  Sui  ii;rv.  Three  mis 
simiaiN  aucnlsioneof  lliciii  iiiisiilaried)  arc  lalmr- 
iiii;  at  two  stations  In  KalTiaria  as  represeiil 
alives  of  this  Society.  Their  most  linpoitmit 
uiiilcrlakiiit;  is  a  uiils'  lioardiii^  school  at  Kin- 
gwali.  The  school  is  supported  liy  local  coii- 
tiiliiition-  as  well  as  funds  of  the  Society, liul  is 
under  joint  liiaiiiu;eiiieiil  of  the  Ladies'  Society 
and  the  l''iii'ei;in  Slission  Hoard. 

Fviitulv  .iMHoriatioti  oj'  thr  I'frHlijf- 
tvritiH  i'hnrvh  «/"  Irt'lainl  j'or  /**•«- 
motiiiff  Chrisfiattitif  ti  itt  o  tt  u  t  h  v 
ll'otin-ii  «/■  fhf  iUist.  Orf.'ani/,cd  in;;). 
-^  The  maililLremelit  of  tlu'  Association  is  in  the 
haiid.s  of  siM'ictaries,  treasurer,  and  a  liir^e  ^cii 
eral  comiiiittee  (all  ladies),  consulting;  mid  ex 
uiiiiniiig  commit  lees  (gentlemen  i.  mid  an  e.v- 
ecillive  eommitlee  ilailies  and  .i;eiitlemen). 

The  income  for  IHIHI,  including' oll'erin^s  lioin 
Sunday  schools,  was  .t'li.lMMi. 

"  Woman's  Woik,"  a  small  ipiar'.erl}',  ispiint- 
ed  at  HI  Howard  Street.  Helf.ist;  price,  lid. 

Ahrouil.— The  force  in  18S1)  was  represented 
hy:  missiotiuries.  II.  of  whom  1  is  a  physician;  iia 
live  helpers,  ."ill;  schools,  11);  pupils,  alimit 
l,|l)l).  Three  stations  me  occupied  in  Weslerii 
India,  Sural.  Horsad,  and  Ahmadaliad,  from 
each  of  which  the  district  is  wurkcd. 

In  Siir.'it  are  a  normal  class  for  Iraiiiiiu;  Chris- 
tian li'.'iclieis,  an  oiplianaec.  an  Ant'lo  veriia<'- 
iilar  school,  and  ."i  heal  hen  day  schools  liione 
of  Ihe  latter  the  majority  of  the  >;irls  are  I'ar- 
sis.w  ho.  haviiii:  fewer  holidaxs  than  the  Hindus, 
make  1,'realer  piouress.  At  Aliiiiadaliad  Dr. 
.Mary  M'tJeoiire  had  an  avcriii,'!'  daily  atleiid 
anci'  of  ."lU  at  lier  dispensary  durin^r  the  year 
is,sf<.  of  whom  more  than  ttOI)  were  under  three 
years  of  age  Some  pal i(  Ills  came  '.i'l  miles  for 
Ireatimiil.  and  four  came  fioiii  a  villa.trc  when' 
Ihe  \,vn\  pievioiis  every  woman  had  lied  from 
the  inissioiiiiiy  Koiir  girls'  schools  iiic  con 
iiei'tiil  with  .Vhiiiadiiliad  st.'ilinii.  one  contain- 
iiig  many  dauLdileis  from  .lain  families,  one 
tor  Moliammedatis,  and  one  for  Christian  gills. 
A  niidi'.'d  work  lias  In  eii  opened  at  Horsid. 

Tlic  .\ssoeialion  has  one  missionary  doiiiir 
Kvaiigclisiic  work  in  Newchung,  China,  and 
sent  its  lirst  lailv  to  join  the  new  mission  in 
.MaiR'huiiu  in  1h'»U. 

Okumany. 

Iti-rlin  U'oinau's  Minxhniui'if  Asso- 
t'iatioii. —TUia  has  lieeii   in  existvuce  nearly 
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l\fl y  .vciirs.  It  is  rcprcsfiiiiMl  liy  nix  iiiiM.siiiiiarii'H 
ill  liiiliii,  at  Scciiiiilrii  Mini  lit'iiiui's.  It  iiIno  |)iiy.s 
till'  salary  ol'  IJic  sii|i('i  iiilriiiliiiK  sister  at  an 
(ir|iliMiiav:<'.  liir  Talillia  Kiiini.  in  .Iriiisalciii 

77«r  lUtihi  Uoiiiaii^s  Minnioii  for 
i'himt,  'I'liis  ()|iiiatis  (iiliicly  liy  ilsill,  lias 
nil  annual  inninic  nf  mImhii  iJtl.tHKI,  anil  siiHlains 
tine  iM'  l\Mi  niissinnaiii's. 

(Mlicr  wiiint'ii's  sm  iriit's,  aiiiunp;  wliicli  ix 
oiir  at  Slorkliolni,  hwrdrii.  siliil  ^nalils  in  aid 
1(11°  Cliliiii  lliiciii^li  lilt'  iiaslr  .Mi>si(iii,  iiiiil  to 
jSmlli  Alrica  lliioii^;li  tin:  isorili  Africa  .Mission. 

\V4»«»«lHl«>«'k.— (I)  .Mission  station  of  ilic 
S.  I'.  <i.  (IH,")"))  in  ('npc  Colony,  Sdiilli  Al'iira, 
near  ('a|i(' 'I'ow  II,  with  1  niissionaiy. 

C'l  A  town  in  l.aniloiii,  I'linjali,  India,  ir> 
miles  iiisl  of  l>eliia.  A  seniinaiy  foi  uirls,  both 
fonij;ii  and  iialivi',  was  coinnicneed  here  in 
l.sn  liy  llie  I'lisliyteiian  Cliiiic  li  (Noitli).  Five 
iiii>sion;iiv  ladies  me  now  in  eliai;;e  of  the  work, 
wliieli  is  iilinosi  self  sii|i|ioiliii^'. 

W«»ri'<'«i|l'r.  a  town  in  ('ii|ie  (oloiiy,  South 
Afiiea.  S(l  iiiiles  liy  mil  noillieiivi  o|  ( 'a|Hrro\\  n. 
l'o|inl:ilioii,  It.iSH.'  .Mission  st:ilioii  of  tlie  Ulieli- 
isli  .Mis^ioniiiy  Society;    1  ordained  inissioniny, 

I  female  missioiiaiy.  'i  native  workers,  'J.^itiS 
clinrcli  meniliei's,  ti:i;t  day  school  childreni 
S.  I'.  (i.(IMH."»);   I  missioiiaiy. 

WorcCMltT,  Nllllllicl  AllKlillJi.  Worces- 
ter, .Mas>,.  r.  S  A.,  .lamiary  I'.ltli,  IIIIK;  tin\d- 
iiatcil  I'niversily  of  N'erinonl,  IHJK;  Andover 
Tlieoloiiieal  Seminaiy,  18^11;  ordiiii:ed  Aiijliisl 
'jritli,  XX'i'f,  left  as  a  inissioimry  of  the  A.  IJ.  ('. 
!•'.  .M.,  .Vii^nsl  ;ilst,  for  the  (  lierokecM,  reacli- 
iiifr  Itiaincid  October ',Mst,  IH'J.'i.  'I'liroiii:!!  his 
lalioi's  and  those  of  other  missionaries,  the  In- 
dians lind  iiiadc  jiicut  prof^rcss  iir  (  hristian 
kno\vledi;e  and  the  arts  of  ci.ili/.ed  life.  'I'lu^y 
had  become  lai^;elv  a  nation  of  fiiiiners  and 
ailisaiis.  had  ()rj;an!/e(l  with  the  advice  of  the 
I'liiled  Stales  (iovernmeiit  a  re^fiilar  and  credit- 
able i;ovciiiinciit,  were  to  a  i Diisiderable  extent 
sii|i|ilii'd  with  schools  and  rcliuioiis  institutions, 
unci  iii.iny  Were  members  of  (  liristiiin  chiiKthes. 

UeorL'ia  had  Ion;;  coveted  the  lalidsof  the  In- 
diiins,  ,'some  had  lueii  leliiKinished  by  the 
owneis,  some  hail  bec/i  obtained  from  Iheiii  by 
artitice,  imil  Ihe  Indians  reinovcd  beyond  the 
.Missis^ip|ii.  Hilt  those  who  remained  »l  this 
lime  were  iillcrly  iiiiw  illiiiLr  lo  leave  their  com- 
forlabh'  homes,  their  cultivated  ticlds,  tmd  the 
)ji  lives  of  ttieir  fathers,  iind  remove  ton  1 11  si  nut 
and  iiiilviiown  wilderness.  In  spile  of  repeated 
treaties  which  recoiriii/ed  them  .ism  nation,  and 
which  were  declined  to  be  "  bindinu'  on  the 
Male  of  (boiiria.  her  n-ovcriiiiieiit  and  citi/ens, 
forever."  Ihe  lci:i-.laliiic  in  \H:'M  pa^-ed  a  law 
e.\teiidii|ir  coinph  te  jiii  isdictioii  over  Ihe  <  hero- 
Ueciialioii,  biiliiiidiiii;  any  while  man  residing 
w  illilii  Ihe  liniils  of  the  (  hciokee  nallon  w  illioul 

II  license  or  permission  fmiii  llie  i;o>'iilior,  and 
ii'i|iiii im:' an  oath  to  siilimi!  lo  mihI  siippoii  the 
jilt  isilii  lion  of  ( icon; ill,  dechii  iiiL'  ;d-o  thai  w  ho 
ever  violated  this  law  should  be  considered  i;iiilly 
of  a  liiiih  misdemeanor,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
lieiiiteiiliary  at  hard  labor  for  four  years.  'I'lie 
law  also  disipialilied  Uie  (  hciokees  from  Icstify- 
iiiy  in  any  conn  of  justice.  (  opics  of  this  law 
w  ere  SI  III  to  the  missionaries  at  the  buirstations. 
'I  hey.  consideiiiiir  this  iinconstitiilioniil  law  not 
only  aLiaiiist  their  rights,  but  the  riLrhls  of  their 
people,  resolved  to  .seek  protection  from  the 
buprcuiu  t'oiul  of  lUc  L'uilt'il  Stales,  iiuil  cou- 


timied  Ihelr  work.     On   Man  h   l^th,  lH:t1,  Mr. 
Worcester,    Mr.    'rhompson,   and   .Mr.    I'roctor 
had  been  arrested  and  made  prisoners  by  a  de- 
lachment  of  the  "  (ieorKia  (iiiiii'd."  coiisistint; 
of  :.'.'i  armed  and  inoiinted  men.     'I'liey  were  re- 
leased  by  the  .iudge   <  II   the  ^'loniid   tliiit   they 
were  iijfciits  of   the  j;eiieral   jrovernment.      The 
pivernoi ,  on   .May  lith,  wrote  to  .Mr.  Worcester 
and    Dr.    Ibilhr   icpiiiiiiL    Iheiii    to    leave    the 
coiinlry  "  w  itii  as  lllllc  deliiy  as  possible.  '  under 
Ihe   penalty  of  arrest.      Iloth   replied   that    they 
eoiild    not    in  coiiseielice    obey  the    law  eiiaeled 
for   their   expulsion.     Oii  .Inly  7th  tiny   were 
aricsled  and  ticiited  with  great  indignity.     The 
details  of  Ihe  sltockinn  tiealmeiil   they  received 
from  tlie  inililaiA.  both  on  the  march  and  in 
the  lilthy  prison  w  here  they  were  kept  lorelevcn 
days,  all!  given  in  n  letter  written  by  Mr.  Worces- 
ter,  and    published    in    the   .\nniial    Ueport   of 
IHIII.     'I'hey  were  leli  iisid  on  a  writ   of  IkiI'iiih 
(•((/■//'(.v  iiiidei  bonds  to  iippeiir  for  iriiil   before 
the  court   in  Scplcnibei.      On    Seplcmbei    L'.'ith 
they  Were  tried,  and  .Mr   Woireslei,  Itr.  Itiitler, 
with  eighl  olhil--,  were  seiiteiieril  to  four  vears 
in  the  penilcniiary  w  Itli  hiiid  labor.    On  arriving 
at  the  prison  they  wcieolVeied  a  pardon  by  the 
governor  if  they  would  lake  iiii  oiith  to  support 
Ihe   govcinmeiit    in   its    incisures    against   tliu 
(  hcrokei  s,  or  abandon   llicir  iiiissioiiary  work 
II lid  leave  the  Clieiokee  coll ntiy.     .Ml     W  (iiccstcir 
and  Dr.  Ibitler,  believing  thai  obedi<         to  such 
laws  Would  be  treason  agiiilisl  (<od.  i       i.sed,aiid 
Mere  shut  up  ill  prison  with  felons.     The  caai! 
^Mls  lirought  before  the  Supreme  Coiirl  of  the 
Iniled  Slates  ill   IHif,',  and   Chief  .liistiee  .Miir- 
shall  declared  that  the  laws  of  <Jeorgia  extend- 
ing  her  jurisdiction  over  the  Clieiokee  country 
were  repngiianl  to  the  Constiiutioii,  lo  Ireatics, 
mid  to  the  laws  of  the  Iniled  Slates,  and  there- 
fore null  and  void.     The  court   I.ssiumI   a  iiiaii- 
date  ordering  all  the  |iroeeediiigs  against   the 
piisonerstoeeii.se,  and  llial  the  missionaries  he 
(lisinis.sed.     (Jeoigia  refusing  to  olie_\  the  inali- 
date,    Ihe    inissioniii  ies   gave    nolice    that    they 
Wdiild    move   the  Supreme  Coiiil    for   fiiilher 
pioeeediligs  in  their  ease.     (  h\  ing  to  the  c.vcite- 
liielit  ill  South  Caiolliia  over  the  revenue  law  of 
the  L'nited  Suites,  and  the  fear  that   if  the  mis- 
sionaries should  persevere  in  their  suit,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  endeavor  lo  enforce  its  decision 
ill  their  favor,  not    only  (ieorgia   bill    .Mabamit 
and  Mississippi  would  join  the  South  Carolina 
iiiillitiers;  as  the  governor  hid  promised  that  If 
they  willidrew  their  suit  tiny  should  be  uncoil- 
dilioiially  discliar.L'cd;  as.  moreover,  the  diM-ision 
of  t  he  ^supreme  (  oiirl   established  the   right   of 
the  missionaries  to  a   discharge  from  coiitliie- 
iiicril,  mill  the  iii;li'  of  the  ( 'hirokees  to  prolec 
tioii  by  the  I'lesideiit   from   the  agi;ressions  of 
Oeorgiii:  Mild   liiiiilly  as  the   lnw  under  which 
they  luid   been   imprisoiieil   had   been   repealed, 
they,  ailing  under  inlvice  ol    friends,  in  which 
the  I'rudeiilial  (  omiiiillee  concurred,  willidrew 
llniiMiil.      .Mier  sixleen  and  a  Imlf  inoiitlis'  iili- 
prisonnieiit,  they   were  rciiased,  ,l!iniiaiy   1  1th, 
|H;j;!,   lelurned   to  their  stations,  iiiid   resumed 
their  missionary  work.      While  in  prison  they 
were  permuted  lo  iimiI  the  Scriptures  iiiid  pray 
vvitli  the  piisoni  rs  contincd  in  the  smiiic  biiihl- 
iiig;  Mild  during  the  last   si.\  months  Mr.  Wor 
(•ester  preaeheil  every  Sabbath  to  the  prisoners. 
A  spirit  of  iiKpiiry  was  awakiiied,  and  niaiiy, 
it  is  believ((l,  were  savingly  beiielited. 

Mr.  Worcester  removed,  in  April,  IK.'I,'),  with 
the  press  to  Uwiglit,  uud  speul  the  biimiiiur 
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HiiiDii;;  till'  ('lii'i'iikrrs  nf  AikiiiiMtiM,  nKwtly  in 
iiiiikiii^' arraii».'i'Mifiiis  for  priniiiih'.  lit'  iifirr 
WMiiU  \vii>i  Ntiilliiiinl  III  I'liik  Mill  ainiiiii;  ilu' 
I'lliTiikri'M  ill  till'  lililiiiii  'IVriiliirv.  In  wliitli  llicy 
liiul  bi'vn  reiiiovt'd.  iiiiil  liiTi!  hi-  liii'il  Aiiiil  '.'lltii, 
IMott. 

Wlll^llk  \l'r«l«»ll,  'I'lir  Wolyiik  In'Ioii^ 
to  llii'  Kiiiii  liriiicli  III  llii'  I'riil  All'iic  t'liMiily  of 
lilMlfllMUi'^,   Mini    ji    >|Nikrn    ill    llic    lii'iiviiiri's  of 

WiiiklJi  iiiiil  niTiilmiir.  Uiis^iii  'I  ln' Woiyiiks 
i)Mi|'("<s  Miilicl't'lMc  III  till'  ItiiMsiiiii  (iiiii'rli  'I'lir 
ftiiir  (JiwiM'is  wiTf  iriiHliiicd  ill  |H',';i,  nr  mnui 
lifter.  Iiy  ii  It'tiriiiil  Wniyuk.  iiiiil  tltt'  |iriiiiliiL' of 
St  Malllirw  wn"  Ih'J-iii'i  liy  llic  ItiisMJiiii  liiiilt' 
Soiirlv.  liiil  llic  work  WHS  liioki'ii  olT  niiii  left 
lllitllii>>li)'il  tlir<>ii;;li  till'  sii<'|N'!i»liiii  (if  lliiil  StM  i- 
rly  A  vcrsjiiii  of  Miiiilu'A'  \v,i«  inililisliiil  liy 
I'riiii'i'  Liii'ii'ii  Hiiniituirii'  in  lOiiitn'iic  Iv|n'  in 
INtW.  Ill  III)'  ycir  IMTM  ijii'  Mriii^^li  IJililr  fitH'ii'ty 
luiiliiiri/.cii  l>r.  AiiiiiiolT  lo  |)n'|iarr  a  vcr-icni  nf 
Maillii'vv  Willi  III!'  'i-wislaiK't'  of  a  Wniyak 
tt'aclii'r  III'  I'MTiili'il  tlif  wtirk,  wliirli,  afirr  a 
cnri'fiil  ri'visjdii  liy  llic  Actnii'iiiiciaii  VViwIur- 
munu,  wiiM  imlilislieil  in  IHH'.' 

{'Si)eeim)n  oerne.    Mutt.  5 ;  Ifi.) 

Osfl  ncxh  nituiT63i  loruTi-TU  twxkxb 
a4HMnidcia3Jiiii,  co6ci  neAt  043id3U 
Aziub  yjKAaci  tkaIiai^  t-n-no  intAi  cIAtosu 
Ani£i,  Ky4U3i  iim  bujuiii. 

Woycillhlii,  II  Rtiition  nf  the  IVrlin  Mis 

sloniiry  SiM-iiiy  in  Soiitli  Transvaal,  Afrii'ii 
(IHM'li'  1  inisMinnary,  2-ill  ('oliiiniiiiicaiitx. 

Wriii,  John,  niisxionary  nf  ilir  L.  M.  S. 

to  lirilisli  Oiiiaiia,  Soiilli  Ann  lira,  fr IHIIT  to 

1V;1T.  Stilt  lo  |)(  niirara  in  IMIIH,  at  tlir  rn(iirHt 
of  a  wi'allliy  iiliinlcr,  aii'l  liiiulc  hi"  lionii> 
on  III!'  plaiifatinii.  Here  his  liilinrs  were  fn 
iinicli  lil('»'-c(l  ilial  a  u'li'ui  rcforinatinii  tiMik  plnci! 
iiinnnir  llli'  Nrjrrni-s,  nnl  niily  mi  this  rsl.itf,  Iiut 
iiUniin  tlir  snrriMiiiiiiiiL'ont's.  'I'licy  rlia'iKi'il  tlii'ir 
ways  (if  liviiiir,  ami  iHtaiiir  nirncsl  ami  iitti'ii- 
tivt' lisiciii'i-s  In  his  iircai'liiiii;.  Ili'  inurrii'il  in 
INOD.  Il  siHin  iHTaliii'  a|i|iai<'nt  thai  llii'  Incil 
ftnvrriiiiK'iil  nf  I liiiii'iara  was  not  in  syin|i'iiliy 
with  the  icIiLMnii-  wnrk  aniniii;  Ihi'  Ni'ltix's,  anil 
It  |)larril  sn  many  nlivlnictiniis  in  the  way  nf  thi* 
liiis^iniiarics  that  Mr  \V ray  was  sent  in  Kni;laiiil 
tn  nlilain  if  lir  (-(nilil.  a  iniHlilicaiinii  of  tlii'  law> 
of  thi'  (iiiiniiy  Me  parlially  siirci'ciltil,  and 
ri'tiirnril  in  Di'iiuiara  in  Mil,  wlicif  lit-  cnii- 
liniK'il  his  work  Inr  two  years,  wlieti  liv  wim 
HiU'ceeileii  liy  Mr.  .Inlin  Smith. 

After  lliis  he  illviileil  his  lime  aliinni;  the 
crnwn  Nei;rnes  al  the  slalinll^  n|  (ienrt'elnwn  allil 
Berliice.  The  laws  whieli  he  hati  weiirid  for 
the  ainelinr.itinli  nf  the  enlidilinn  of  the  Ne^riH'M 
Iieiii^  inisiiiidersttHHl  and  iml  carried  nut,  lit; 
found  il  lii'ec'4siry  tn  pi  a  secnnd  lime  tn  Km; 
land  ill  their  lichali.  Altlinuu:li  the  inis.sjiin 
work  prn!;res.sed.  Ihe  NeirriK's  were  vi'iy  iniieli 
llinilel'ed  in  their  leliL'iniis  wni'ship.  Their  iNNiks 
Were  taken  frniii  lliem.  and  nveiscers  accniii- 
piinied  some  I  if  Ihein  in  their  meetilli:s  "  tn  |lld;rc 
of  the  dnelriiies  held  fnrlh  In  the  NcL'incs  " 

Their  perseeulinlis  jriiliited  lliiin  liiynnd 
Miidiiniiiie,  and  a  si'ijciu^  in^urieelimi  lirnke 
(Jilt,  many  of  lliem  h'avini;  the  pliintaiinns  and 
gnill^r  illtn  the  hack  enilllliy.  Oil  .Mr.  \Vray':l 
ruturil  tn  Keillice  lie  was  reipieslcij    liy  ijie  i;nv- 

eruor  to  uxpluiii  to  thu  sIhvch  ihu  new  laws,  my 


that  there  iniKllt  lie  nn  fiiither  trnnlile  llo 
seems  to  have  siieeeedcd,  and  ipiiet  was  reslnreij 
in  his  inissinn,  w  here  he  remaineil  Inr  |;lMai». 
when,  unrii  mil  with  his  wnik,  he  wiih  Id* 
wife  '.nuvrht  re>t  iiiiil  lieallh  in  Kn^'land.  In 
IKI'.'  he  relnrned  In  lierliiee  and  enillililled  \iU 
wnrk  Inr  eiiiht  years  Iniicer,  when  he  died  nf 
yellnw  fevei  III  S'i'W  .\ms|erdaili.  In  1^:11  I  In- 
cmiineipalinn  nf  ilie  Net:inrt  nninyed  the  nli- 
st'iejes  In  Ihe  |irn>:ie~>  nf  Ihe  niissinn  wnik,  and 
many  sinlions  niid  -elinnU  lieeame  mII  siippnrl- 
in^. 

%Vrlulil,  %IIV«'4l.  h  Cnliimlila,  Coiiii., 
r  >.  A..  March  l-l.  I71IM.  L'radiialed  Williams 
(  iilleu'e  IHj-.'.  AndnV'l-  The  nlnj.'ieal  Seniiiiary 
IMI  I.  niilailled.  Iteeemlier  ITtll,  IH|)l,a|  (  liarle> 
ton,  St..  and  apiminled  liy  the  A.  II.  (  .  K  M. 
as  a  iiii«s{nnarv  aiiinni;  |||,.  (  |hii  taw  Indian--, 
iiniviiiLMit  Klllnit,  I'hnelaw  Nalinii,  heeemliir, 
IMJO.  |'"iii'  iiinre  than  thirty  Mar*  he  lalHiteil 
ailinii^  Ihe  (hnetiiws,  and  died  at  Wheelnek, 
.March  :IM,  IH.VI.  lie  held  meclill|;s  fnr 
prayer  nr  preaehinK  at  diirereiil  places.  ihniiL'll 
fcelile  ill  frainc,  never  willmiil  pain,  and 
fnr  twenty  years  llllalile  In  walk  ninre  than 
a  few  ind<.  Ill  raise  with  his  hainls  ninrc  than 
a    few    iHiiiiiiN'    wei^lil    wiihniii     liriiii;iii>;   nii 

severe  dislles.4  frnm  heiirt-diseuse.  lie  wasein- 
phiitieally  a  man  nf  prayer  This  was  the  secret 
nf  his  sucee-s.  After  a  Icilin  day's  ride  nf  ten 
hiiiirs,  siayiiii;  al  a  mi-eriilile  Iml,  wearied  mid 
bick.  he  wiiiilil  call  all  the  family  ln);etlier,  read 
II chapter  in  the  Milile  liy  lireliuiit,  siii^  a  liyinii 
finiii  incninry,  iilid  nlfcr  a  prayer.  "  Few 
niinistersnf  (  lirisl,"  says  nnc,  'have  liilKircd 
lllnrt'  faithfully  nr  iiinrt' successfully.  " 

WriKlit,  %Hli<'r,  Il  llannver,  N.  II., 
r.  S.  A..  Seplemlii  r  7lli,  |sii;t.  studied  nut) 
year  al  l>artiiiniith  CnlleL'c  and  three  in  .\n- 
dnver  TheoliiL'ical  Seiniiiaiy;  nidained  (Iclnlier 
I'.MIi.  |H:|I:  |niiied  the  .Missimi  tn  the  Si  lleca^ 
Nnvemlier  Ittli,  18:11,  and  eiintinned  In  lalmr 
fiiilhfnlly  fnr  that  people  till  his  death  at  I'pper 
Cut  I  era  II  iri  IS  Siatinn,  .Vpril  |:!ili,  l>*7").  in  cnn- 
neelinii  with  the  A.  It.  ('.  F.  .M.  till  |s;il.  and 
ilieii  in  cuimectinn  with  the  rre^liyicrian 
Itnanl.  "  lie  wasa  Iraiispaieiitly  i;ond  man,  and 
f.'ailled  in  u  reinarkiihle  dc.'iee  the  enntlilcnci; 
of  Ihe  red  nnn  and  the  hiirli  ("-teem  nf  tlio 
whiles  ill  this  vicinity.  The  Indians  feel  that 
they  have  lo-t  a  wise  cnuiisellor  and  Iriit! 
frii'iid." 

WHkIiI,  .tilHlill  II..  II.  Ilariford,  V'., 
r.  S.  A..  N'nvemlMr  llth.  |H|  I  ;  sludie.l  at 
Ihirtmniith  Cnllcp'  and  rnioli  Tin  nln^'ical 
Si'ininai  v.  N.  V..  and  in  the  medictil  (leparlnieiit 
of  Ihe  (liiveisity  nf  Vil^'iliia.  (  hai  Inllsville, 
|>reiiehini:  durini.'  his  term  of  study  tn  ilio 
(lesliluie  popillallnn  of  the  '  l^lL'^'ed  .Moun- 
tains." sailed  .March  Olli,  IHKl,  us  a  missiniiaiy 
of  llic  .\.  It  ('.  I'".  .M.  for  Smyrnii,  to  jnin  llio 
Nesinri.in  niis^inii  and  lake  the  place  in  (Mimi. 
iiiiah  of  l>i'  (iraiil,  whose  impaired  lieallh  iiihI 
laiire  plans  fnr  the  .Moiinlain  Nesloriaiis  led 
him  to  seek  a  icsidence  in  nnc  of  the  moiintiiin 
dislricis  nf  Konrdi-lan.  His  nerlecl  llcipiMinl' 
ance  with  the  Turkish.  .Syriac,  and  Persian 
lallL'llatri  s,  cnlipled  with  his  knnwledLre  nf 
niedleinc  and  his  kind,  gentle  eoiirlesy  nf  iiiiin- 
ner.  L'ave  him  much  inlluence  iiinnii^  all  classes 
nf  the  penple.  and  the  liusliiess  eniiiiected  with 
the  iiullinilties,  and  intercourse  with  the  hitdier 
(.'hliisus,  WHS  tn  II  j;rt'ul  e.xttfiit  in  his  hiilids,  or 
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I'lti  lii'il  nil  lliniii^li  lillii.  'I'lir  Pi'isiiiii  (iIIIi'IhIh 
mill  iiilicr  );<'i>il<'ii>*'i>  iippri'iioi)'!  viiy  liiKltly 
till'  ( iiinlniiiH,  ili^iiilii'il,  yrl  fiiii|ili'  I'lisr  iiml 
)l\wr  Willi  wliii  h lii'iiii'i  ilii'iii. -11  Unit,  UN  a  NcH- 

liiliiill  lilriK  lii'l' Klliil,  "llir  KliUIIM  IlKi'd  III  liiVl! 
Ill  ■«  r  lillli.  " 

III  IHtiO  III'  t'l'liiriinl  III  till'  I'liitiMl  Sinlt'M.  lull, 
lliiiii^li  Iri'lilr,  III'  cMua^i'il  ill  ImIhiis  fur  tin- 
Ni'siiii'iiiiis.  Ill  till'  I'liily  hurl  lit  |H<i:i  lie  lii'u'.iii 
till' 11  \  Ninii  of  llic  Ni'W  Tr>liiiiii'lil  III  ^yiiiH', 
|ii'i'|iiiiiiliiry  to  ilN  JH'lii;^  clri  liiity|ii'i|  nml 
|>iiiiliil  liy  llic  A  II.  S  III  |iiH  kit  tiitiii  'I'll 
tlljx  till'  l'>-llllll'<  well'  llilllril,  mill  lie  limk  lull  k 
Willi  llllll  nil  llW  ll'llllll  III  IHIil  till'  til>l  ll'tv 
rii|ii)"<  \sliiili  VM'ir  liiiiliil  with  ilrliirlit  liy  tlii' 
|Mii|ili'.  A  ••llllll  llllll'  III  liirc  llii>  it  \viis  ili'ii  r 
lliiiiiil  til  iiiiili'iliikr  till'  Inili-latiiiii  of  tlir  Itililr 
into  riiiiiii' 'I'm  kMi  loi  tlir  .Molimiiiiiriiiiii  |>o|i 
illiilioii  of  A/i'i'liMijmi.  'i'liisvMirk  \Misii»i^'ii<'il 
III  Mr.  Wrk'lii  ill  coiijiini  timi  wiili  .Mr.  |{lirit, 
mill  III'  <'iil('iril  ii|ioii  it  "  with  ^'iciit  ■/.vh[, 
iiiiioiiiitiii;;  to  ('iiiliii>iiiMii."  Hill  iti  lliric 
liiiiiitlis  III'  WHS  I'lilli'il  to  It  lili^lii'i'  siTviri'.  Ill' 
llllll  .l.'iiiiiiiiy  I  till,  IH)),'!,  of  iy|ilioi(l  fi'vir,  iittiT 
iiii  llliir-H  iif  iwi'lvr  iliiys. 

" 'I'lii'  loll);  prrloil  of  IiIh  hitvIcc,  mill  ilir 
);iriil  iiiniiiiiit  of  laliois  wliirli  lii'  iiiiforiiird 
iliirlii;:  llllll  tliiir  ii-i  II  pri'iirlirr.  |ili\ siclmi,  lo 
ii(l|iitor  ill  till' i|i'|im'ltiii'iit  of  till'  iiiiNsinii  jinss, 
mill  lii<«t,  not  li'.'ixl,  tK  nil  rllVrlivi' shii  111  to  mic 
(or  till'  |iooi-  o|i|iri— •I'll  Ni  sioriiitf,-  stmuliiii;  ns 
u  i!iiy>iiiiiii  liri\M'i'ii  tlii'iii  mill  till'  Moliiiiiiiii)' 
ilmis,  li\  \\  lioiii  III'  wii«  inofoiiiiilly  rojici  liil, 
us  wi'll  ii.s  till-  sriii|Miliiiis  tiilclity,  till'  iiiiirkcil 
iiliilitv  mill  uliiiosl  iiiK'riiii);  jiiilKliU'iit,  llioii;;li 
8u  intMli'iii  ill  Iii8  lu'uriii^',  unil  lliv   uuiiriu^ 


I'lu  1'^}  llllll  I'liiliirmiii' with  wliirli  lir  i  lii  crfiilly 
iiii't  mill  lii.srliiir^tnl  nil  Ills  iiiiil>ifiiriiiiis  mid 
anliioii-  iliiiit'H,  rt'iiileri'il  IiIm  iIi'uiIi  u  ii>s~  lo  iho 
liiiithioli  wliicli  HLftlii-il  lo  till-Ill  t'liliri'ly  iir('|iu- 
riililr.  ' 

%%'ll«-|lllll|{,  till-  <'il|iiliil  of  llu|rll  (liiliit 
(m-c  mtirlr),  is  siliiiiti-ii  on  Ihi'  soiilli  liiink  of 
llir  Vmn.'i"/  llivi'i,  mar  llmikow  ii|  v.  i.  .Mi< 
slim  staliiiii  of  till'  I'i'olrslaiit  K|iisio|iitl  Cliiiirli 
llK(l7i:  '.'  iiii>sioiiaiirs  i|  liiiii  i  ii  (I),  I  fi'iiiaji- 
|i|iy«irlmi,  liNi  I'l'iiiiiiiiiiii mills,  77  ilay  silmlms. 
Iiriiotiriliii):  srliolaix.  I,.  .M.  S.  ilsil,"i|;  |  luis. 
sioiiaix .  '.'  Iiativr  |>irarlir|s,  till  rliinili  liii'tiili<-rK, 
'Jll  Siiiiilii)  M  liiiJaiN.  '.'I  iliiy  sriiolms.  Ursli-Mili 
.MrtliiMll'i  .Missioiiiiry  >ii('iily;  I  iiii-Kioiiaiy,  • 
rlia|><'l,  t'trliiiM'li  liii'iiilii'i's.;i,*iSiil>lialli  m  holms, 
•J  llllll  SI  liiMils,  ;i.'»  srliolais.  C.  I.  M.  il«74  ;  4 
iiiiitNiotmrii'H  anil  aNKistatils,  1 1  i  I'IiiiiiuiiIchiiIh, 

M' llllll,  a  lily  ill  Ni;aiiliwiii,  (  hlim,  on  llic 
Ymi^I-/  Hivii.  .'ill  iiiilr- aliovr  .NaiiUiii);.  Mis- 
fiion -liilioii  lit  llir  .Mitlimlisl  l'I|iisi'ii|i|i|  (  liiirrll 
(Norllr,  INS-I  ,  '.>  iiiUsiniiiiiirs  mill  wives,  'J 
I'l'tiialr  iiiis'-iiiiiiirii's,  I  out  staiioti.  '.'  rliiin  lies, 
:!tl  inrtnliris  :t  hIiiioU,  .|(I  siliolais,  I'lolcslmil 
K|ii-ro|iiil  (  liiiii'li:  •,'  iiaiivi'  [lasiors,  l.'!  com 
niiiiiicmils.  Ill  scliolars 

Wiippt'i'lliill,   a   town   in  Western  Cape 

Colony.  >niiili  .Miiia,  near  tin-  (nasi,  on  liiu 
•  •lifaiit  Itivcr.  a  little  ^oiitliciisi  of  (Ian  William. 
.^lis•illll  station  of  ilic  Itlicnisli  .Missionary 
Society;  1  missionary,  I  female  missionary,  x 
native  wiirkers,  750  cLurdi-uicmbci'.s,  '  IM 
bcLuol-cliildii-n. 
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ViiliKiiii  V«'r«loii.-TliP  Yalipin  l)clonip( 

to  till-  laiiirnaires  of  Simlli  .\meiiia,  ami  is 
h|ioki'ii  liy  the  iiilialillaiilH  of  Tiena  ilel  l''iii-i.'o, 
aliiiiil  :t,IHKI  in  niimlM-r.  'I'lie  Uev.  'riioinas 
llriil).'('H  of  till'  Sniitli  American  .Missionary 
Society,  who  lias  lieeii  woikiiiL'  fill'  mine  than  a 
ilecaile  aiiion-,;  il,,.  |''iicL:i,'ii|s,  tiaiislatcil  llie 
<ios|iel  of  Nuke,  w  liicli  was  |iiililis|ieil  in  mi  eili- 
liiiii  of  l.iiiHl  cii|iii's  liy  the  Hiiiisli  anil  Koreiu'ii 
iiilile  Society.  |il'ilit(-il  accoiiiiliLi  lo  Kills'  |ilio 
lielic  system,'  in  I.SMO  'I'lie  Acts  of  iIic  Apostles 
were  |iiililis|iei|  liy  the  same  society  in  1Mn;I  anil 
in  |NS|  the  lios|iel  of  .lolin  was  i.s.sU('il.  rp  to 
.March  :IM,  IHsU,  -.',,7^11  pnitions  of  the  Scrip- 
tint's  were  ilis|iosc(l  of. 

l'illitt-4'li«»\V,  a  prcfectiinl  city  in  Kiaii);- 
sii,  (liiiia.  7'")  iiiilc"  southeast  of  Niinkiiii;. 
Mission  stiiliiin  of  the  China  Inlainl  Mission 
(IHilMi;  I  missiotimy  ami  wife,  ri  female  mission 
arli's,  S7  cliiiri  li  iiu'iiilii'rs,  1  girls'  schnol,  'j;( 
Kcliolars. 

ViMI  V«'r»l«ll.— The  Yaii  licloiijTS  to  tlic 
Haiitii  family  of  African  lan;;iia);e>,  ami  is 
HpoUi  n  liy  the  Vans,  who  occupy  the  coiinlry 
to  I  he  cast  mill  soiilli  of  Lake  Nyassa,  inclinliiii; 
the    Scolcli   Nlalions   of    Itlanlyre  ami    l.ivin;:- 

Htiiiiia.     .\  Irmislatii f  the  (Inspel  of  .Miillhew 

was  made  liy  the  Itev.  Chmilicey  .Maples,  of 
the  rniversiticH'  Mission,  who  has  liceii  lalmr- 
ill):  several  years  at  .Masiisi,  in  Africa,  with 
Bi-hnp  lli'crc.     On  the  rccnininciulatiun  uf  the 


latter,  the  British  and  Foreiirn  Hililc  Society 
iiulilishi'd  ill  ls7))  mi  ediiion  of  the  (iospd  lif 
Nl  at  I  hew  iimlcr  the  eililot'ship  of  the  liaiislalor, 
who  had  L'oiie  lo  i'ji^'laliil  In  read  the  proofs. 
.Vs  Ml.  .Maples'  tiiiiislatiiiti  containeil  many 
Swahili  words,  the  llrilish  liililc  Society  piih- 
lulled  in  IM^S  a  version  of  the  four  (lospelsand 
the  Acts,  made  liy  the  Uev.  A.  I  letherw  Ick  of 
the  lilaiity re  Mission  of  the  I'ri  sliy lerimi  (  hiiicli 
of  Sinllaiid,  in  pure  Van.  'I'hcliniislalnrcmrit'd 
the  Iraiislatinii  iIiiiiul-Ii  the  press  in  Kli;>land. 

Itlloo,  >Villliliii,  II.  Liiiii;lihiirniiL.'li. 
I.eicc-tcrshiic,  Kiii;l,iiiil,  l)iieiiilier  l.'illi,  1 7lt'J; 
cdili  aieil  fill  the  iiiiiii>try  at  lliistnl  Cnllcfre; 
ordained  Aii).'iist,  1H|  |.  and  -iiileil  foi  ('alciiilii 
tisa  iiiissionary  of  the  liaplisi  .Missionary  Society 
April  liiili,  isi,''i.  lie  joined  the  mission  tit 
Serani|Hirc.  devoting;  himself  to  preachiiiL''  anil 
iis.sisiin),'  Dr.  (  arey  in  the  Iraiislaiioii  of  ihc 
Scriptures.  After  Dr.  Carey's  death  he  >;avu 
himself  III  Iraiishiiion  and  piepaiation  o|  lext- 
liooks.  lie  \isileil  I'Jmlaiiil  and  llie  I'liiled 
Stales  lM-.'7  •»(.  re-emliarkiiii;  for  India  in  lH-,'«. 
After  his  retiini  he  was  stationi'd  at  Caleiittu. 
lie  Iraiislaleil  the  whole  Itililc  ililii  ISeiiL'ali,  the 
New  'reslainelit  iiitn  Hindi  and  iliinluslaiii, 
and  the  New  'restanient  mid  laiue  portions  of 
the  Old  resimiieiit  iiiio  Smi-Urii.  ilewit.sen- 
iraL'cd  in  ]irepmiii):  the  hitter  for  the  press,  and 
a  lari^e  (iitrt  had  lieeii  alieady  piinled.  lie 
hoped  liy  the  cloiie  of  anntht-r  year  tu  coinpletu 
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the  tninsliitioii  of  the  Scriptures  into  this  sacred 
niul  leiiriicd  liiugimgc  of  the  Eii«i.  IJul  his 
hciiltli  fiiiliiig  lie  sailed  for  EiigUiiid  iu  IHJ"), 
but  died  on  the  piissagu  \ip  tlie  l{ed  Sea,  July  ;!d. 
A  few  years  before  Ids  death  the  Kast  India 
Company  (illcrcd  liin)  a  salary  of  ifU.OOt)  if  lie 
would  euter  their  service,  and  prepare  books 
for  the  goveriunenl  schools.  On  his  declining 
it,  lie  was  olfered  .|;i,0()0  for  lialf  of  las  time, 
but  he  refused  Ihisal.so.  preferring  the  work  of 
n  missionary  ou  less  than  lialftlie  salary  offered. 

Veziilees,  Tlic— Ohigin.— The  Aral)s 
wlio  accepted  Moluunmed  called  those  who 
did  not  "ei  jolialeen,"  i.e.,  the  ignorant  ones. 
Among  lli(!  latter  was  Vezeed  ben  M'uwe,  who 
reliised  to  accompany  .M'awe  his  fatlier,  who, 
as  an  attendant  upon"  his  p('rson,  followed  the 
fortunes  of  .Mohanuned,  Many  of  "  the  igno- 
rant ones"  ralhed  around  Y'ezced,  and  he  be- 
fame  tiie  nucleusof  tln.^  seel  whicli  appropriated 
his  name.  'I'he  Vezidees  possess  a  lineage  tree 
by  means  of  which  they  trace  tlieir  religious 
origin  l)ack  to  him. 

'i'hey  seem  to  have  existed  as  a  very  loose 
organization  until  about  1100  .\.D.,  when  there 
arose  among  them  (jne  called  Slieikh  lladl 
(elderly  guide),  from  the  region  of  Damascus, 
lie  reniovt'il  to  the  district  of  llakkaii  in 
Koordistan,  and  dwelt,  in  .Mount  Lalisli,  whicii 
is  eleven  hours  from  .Mosu'  lie  died  in  ll(i3 
A.n.  (5.J8  .v.ii.),  and  his  tc:  v  ,  called  Sheikli  Adi, 
is  liard  by  the  village  of  ;>a'adri,  where  also  is 
tlie  temple  of  tlie  Yezidees.  Tins  plaie,  as 
tlieir  religious  centre,  is  l)y  tliem  esteemed 
superior  to  .Mecca. 

Sheikh  Hadi  gave  more  consistency  to  tlieir 
religious  system,— still  very  confused  and  il- 
logical.—anil  greater  stability  to  its  organiza- 
tion, bj' committing  towiiting  itstenetsand  tra- 
ditions. His  work,  which  is  tlie  authority  for 
their  belief,  is  named  "El  Jilweli,"  i.e.  'Tlie 
lievelatioii."  The  original  is  the  only  copj-  ex- 
isting, and  it  is  esteemed  as  most  holy,  and  is 
guarded  at  Sheikh  Adi  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care.  It  is  in  the  Arabic  language  and 
character,  and  speaks  iu  this  wi.se  of  the  origin 
of  tlie  Vezidees:  "'O  angels!'  said  the  great 
God,  '  I  am  going  to  create  Adam  and  Eve. 
They  will  become  mankind,  and  from  the  lines 
of  Adam's  palm  (';')  shall  proceed  Slielir  beii 
Jebr,  and  of  him  a  separate  community  will 
ai)pear  upon  the  earth,  that  of  AzaziiCl,  i.e.,  of 
Taoos  .Alelek,  which  is  the  sect  of  the  Yezi- 
dees.'  Then  He  .sent  Slieikh  Hadi  ben  Miisaf- 
fer  from  the  land  of  Damascus,  and  he  came 
and  dwelt  in  Mount  I>alish."  Sheikh  Hadi 
was  an  Aral),  and  was  held  in  high  repute  for 
his  iiiely  and  devotion.  He  holds  among  the 
Yczidees  the  same  place  that  is  given  to  .Moses 
by  the  .lews,  and  that  is  claimed  bj-  the  .Mos- 
lems for  .Mohainnied. 

jMf.Miuou  .\N'n  Ii.\N(ir.\fiE. — This  degnided 
yet  iiUeresting  |)eople  number  probably  alioill 
3tlO,00()  .soul>',  bill  ihey  are  .--catlercd  over  a  belt 
of  territory  ;iOO  miles  wide,  e.xlcnding  in  length 
from  the  neighborhood  of  .\leppo  in  northern 
Syria  to  the  (.'auiasus  in  southern  Uussia. 
The  mass  of  them,  however,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  inount.'iins  of  XcuMlicrn  and  Central  Koor- 
distan, and  among  the  Sin  jar  hills  of  Northern 
Mesopotamia. 

AVhile  it  originated  with  the  Arabs,  this  re- 
ligion was  not  confined  to  them,  but  in  the 
course  of  centuries  received  adherents  from 


Koords  and  the  uominally  Cliri.stiau  sects.  We 
cannot  otherwise  account  for  their  wide  di-sper- 
sion. 

Though  the  mysteries  ()f  their  religion  are 
in  the  Arabic  language,  Koordish  is  more  gen- 
erally sjjoken  by  the  Vezidees  than  Arabic; 
while  tlio.se  about  Mosul  and  in  the  Sinjar  hills 
use  both. 

(iKMJi.M,  ('iiAU.\CTEiiisTi(s. — Tlicy  aic  an 
agricultural  peoi)le  and  live  in  fixed  abodes. 
As  a  rule  they  are  neater  and  cleaner  in  their 
homes,  and  in  respect  to  jierson  and  dre.ss,  than 
either  Arab  or  Koord;  while  their  style  of  dre.ss 
follows  the  fashions  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded,  except  that  the  shivt  has 
a  s(iuaie-cul  opening  in  front. 

Generally  speaking  they  are  quiet  and  indus- 
trious, but  in  the  regions  of  Uedwan  and  .Mid- 
yat  Ihey  are  given  to  house-breaking  and  liigh- 
way  robbery,  and  also  hire  themselves  to  .Alos- 
leiiis  and  ('hristians  for  the  comiiiission  of 
deeds  of  blooil,  so  that  they  are  the  terror  of 
those  districts.  In  the  Sinjar  hills,  where  they 
constitute  almost  the  entile  populalion,  they  are 
restive  and  rcfiacloiy.  Everywhere  they  inter- 
tain  a  deep-sealed  liatred  of  .Mo>lcms,  whether 
Arabs  or  Koords,  who  treat  tlicni  in  return 
with  conlcmpl  and  oppre.>isi(/n  Polygamy  is 
allow(Hl  among  them  to  the  limit  of  six  wives, 
but  its  practice  is  not  so  general  as  with  the 
^lo.slems,  who  are  limited  to  four  wives.  The 
drinking  of  raki  (a  mild  alcohol)  is  enjoined  as 
a  religious  rile  in  connection  with  the  worship 
of  .Melek  Tiioos,  and  accordingly  iuteniperauce 
is  common. 

Civil,  OHO.\Niz.\'rioN. — They  are  recognized 
by  the  Turkish  Govern inent  as  a  distinct  re- 
ligious cominunily.  Tlieir  civil  head  is  an 
Emir  whose  title  is  herediiarv,  and  who  is  of 
kingly  origin, — if  "  El  Jihveh"  is  to  be  believe' 
It  says:  "Then  Melek  Taoos  came  down  lo 
earth  for  our  sect,  i.e.,  the  Yezidees,  the  dis- 
turbed, and  appointed  kings  for  us,  besides  the 
kings  of  ancient  Assyrians,  Nisroch,  etc.  .  .  . 
Anil  after  that  we  had  two  kings, — Slniboor 
(Sapor)  First  and  Second, — wlio  reigned  150 
years;  and  our  Emirs,  until  this  day,  have  de- 
scended from  their  seed." 

The  Emir  never  marries  outside  of  this  royal 
line.  He  is  lord  of  the  persons  and  allairs  of 
the  Yezidees,  and  his  powerover  them  is  aliso- 
lule.  His  person  is  considered  lioly.  and  all  his 
acts  are  regarded  as  righteous.  To  him  he- 
longs  administrative  power  and  dignily,  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical,  and  all  the  dealings  of  the 
Tuikish  Government  with  the  Vezidees  an; 
through  him.  For  this  reason  he  resides  most 
of  the  time  in  .Mosul,  The  present  Emir  is 
.Meerza  lieg. 

The  Vezidees  have  written  laws  and  statutes 
which  are  read  and  inlerpreied  only  b}'  the 
meinbeis  of  one  family— that  of  Mella  Haider, 
the  IJus.^iovaliile.  The  secrchiry  of  the  Emir  is 
always  chosen  from  this  family. 

Ri;i,l(iiors  Svstkm. — Ihii'rinc. — They  be- 
lieve in  CJoil  as  the  supreme  deity  and  the  first 
cause  of  all  things;  but  they  have  nothing  to  ilo 
with  Him  either  in  the  way  of  worship  or  ser- 
vice. 

They  lielieve  in  one  Melek  Taoos.  or  King 
Peacock,  who  is  eteri:ai,  an  emanation  from 
God,  became  incarnate  as  Lucifer,  deceived 
Adam  and  Eve  as  Satan,  is  one  of  the  .seven 
gods  who  in  turn  rule  the  world  for  10,000 
years  (some  atliriii  7,000)  ttud  who,  having  now 
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governed  it    for  the  last  6,000  years,  lias  yet 
4,000  yoars  in  wliich  to  reign. 

'I'liey  lieliL'Vc  in  one  Slieikli  Ilfuli,  called  also 
in  "  El  Jilweli  "  'Alid  Taoos  (servant  of  Taoos). 
They  call  liini  tlui  god  of  lliat  wliich  is  good, 
of  day  and  of  life;  say  that  he  is  descended 
from  llic  divine  nalnre,  or,  at  least,  is  so  hon- 
ored of  Uod  that  whatever  Sheikh  lliidi  wills 
eonu'sto  pass;  and  that  when  uiton  the  earth  he 
revealed  to  Ids  disciples  revelations,  secrets, 
a  knowledge  of  the  unseen  and  of  proi)hecies. 
In  his  book  he  claimed  to  be  sent  both  of  God 
and  (if  -Mclek  Tiioos.  The  second  asscilion  of 
•■  Kl  .lilweh  "  is:  "  He  (Jlelek Tiioos)  sent  'Abd 
Taoos  to  this  world  tliat  he  might  sc))arate 
truth  from  error  and  nnikc  it  known  to  his 
people;  atid  the  first  step  to  tlial  is  by  tradition, 
and  afterward  by  this  book  '  El  Jilweli  ' 
w  liieli  the  uninitiated  nnisl  neither  read  nor  lie- 
hdlu."  His  claim  to  have  been  sent  of  God  is 
made  farther  on  in  the  sentence  (piotcd  at 
length  when  slating  the  origin  of  this  sect. 
They  say  also  of  him,  "  The  Yezidces'  god  de- 
sccii'ded'in  this  era  and  both  tauglit  and  estab- 
lished us."  Sheikh  Hadi  associated  himself 
with  God  in  slating  farther  on  in  his  book  that 
"  He  afterwards  came  and  dwelt  in  Lalisli." 
Is  there  in  Sheikh  Hadi  an  effort  at  the  recon- 
ciliation of  God  ami  Jlelek  Taoos,  or  the  union 
of  the  two  eternal  jnlnciples  (according  to 
Zoroaster)  of  good  and  evil,  in  order  to  secure 
a  reconciliation  of  man  with  each,  and  with 
both  together,  through  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
one  who  stood  for  both  ? 

They  believe  in  six  other  gods.  ' '  El  Jilweli" 
says:  ""  He  created  si.\  gods  from  himself  and 
from  his  light:  and  their  creation  wits  as  one 
lights  a  light  from  another  light."  (Compare 
the  Parsi  doctrine  of  Aluira  !Ma/.da  and  his  si.\ 
gifts.) 

They  accept  of  Christ  as  the  "  Light  of  God," 
and  .say  that  He  cannot  die;  also  that  He  is  a 
Saviour  and  will  ccnne  again.  But  all  llie.se are 
evidently  accommodations  to  the  Christian 
sects  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact. 
In  the  same  way  the  Ye/idees  about  Uedwan 
have  atteini)ted  to  accommodate  their  tenets  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

They  hold  to  the  Transmigration  of  Souls, 
bnt  subject  to  the  caprice  of  Mclek  Taoos,  f(u- 
"El  Jilweb"  says:  "  I  (Melek  Taoos)  will  not 
allow  one  in  this  wretched  world  longer  than 
the  time  determined  by  me;  and  if  I  desire  it  1 
send  him  a  second  or  a  third  time  into  this  wcn-ld, 
or  some  other,  by  the  transmigration  of  .souls." 
When  righteous  souls  rcttirn  they  enter  into 
men,  but  wicked  spirits  are  sent  back  to  K'side 
in  the  beasts.  Yet  along  with  this  they  hold  to 
a  Uesnrrcction,  when  Sheikh  Hadi  will  carry 
all  the  Yc/.idees  to  paradise  on  a  tray  laniie 
u]ion  his  head.  Tiiej'hold  to  a  future  judgment 
and  punishment  for  all — except  the  Yezidces. 
"  El  Jilweli"  says:  "I  (Mehk  Taoos)  punish  in 
other  worlds  those  who  do  contrary  to  my 
laws."  They  have  Islamic  notions  of  paradise 
as  a  place  of  eating  and  drinking,  together  with 
the  pleasures  of  ]ihysical  love.  They  claim  to 
receive  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  iVstament, 
and  the  Koran,  bnt  reverence  the  Old  Testa- 
ment more  than  either  of  the  others.  Tiiis 
acceptance  is,  however,  a  qualilied  one,  for 
"El  Jilweh"  says:  "The  books  of  those  who 
aiewitiiout  I  accept  in  a  sense;  i.e.,  those  that 
agree  with  and  conform  to  my  statutes.  AVlial- 
soever  is  contrary  to  these  they  have  altered." 


ErrksMHiicitl  Polity. — Tiiis  has  the  form  of  a 
religiiais  oligarchy,  is  composed  of  si.\  orders 
besiilcs  the  Kmir,  which  are  chiefly  hereditary 
and  coiilined  to  as  many  distinct  families. 
These  orders  arc: 

(1)  'I'lie  Sheikh.— He  is  called  Sheikh  Men- 
gah,  which  is  the  name  of  a  district  comprising 
the  regions  of  Mosul,  Amadieh,  and  Zaklio. 
lie  is  the  chief  ecclesiastic  of  the  sect,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam.  He  ranks 
iic.vt  to  the  Kiiiir,  who  is  the  religious  as  well  as 
political  head,  even  as  the  Sheikh  ul  Isliim  to 
the  Sultan,  who  is  also  the  Calipii,  He  is  the 
guardian  of  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Hildi.  The 
insignia  of  his  (illicc  are  a  kind  of  girdle  which 
is  worn  about  the  body,  and  a  netting  of  catgut 
which  \y  carried  in  the  hand.  He  is  supjiosed 
to  prophesy.  i,nd  has  paradise  in  his  llowing 
sleeves,  sections  of  wliich  he  disposes  to  pur- 
chasers accdiding  to  the  sums  received.  When- 
ever the  Sheikh  appears  among  the  people  they 
submit  themselves  to  him  in  lowly  reverence 
and  InimiHty.  'I'lie  last  Sheikh  was  named 
Is'asur,  but  he  died  recently,  and  the  name  of 
his  .successor  has  not  yet  been  ascei  tallied. 

(.2)  Sheikhs. — Thi.<  order  was  founded  by 
Sheikh  Hiidi.  Every  Sheikh  traces  his  lineage 
back  through  a  regular  successicai  to  a  Patriarch 
who  is  regarded  not  only  as  the  beslowerof  the 
ollice  of  Sheikh,  but  al.so  as  the  assislant  and 
advocate  of  those  in  his  line  who  e.\crcise  the 
ollice,  and  as  the  avenger  of  all  injuries  iiiHictcd 
uiion  them.  For  this  reason  no  Ye/idee  dares 
to  iclnin  the  smiting  of  an  ecclesiastic,  Each 
Sheikh  has  the  privilege  of  doctoring  a  special 
disease.  The  Sheikhs  frighten  their  followers 
into  giving  i)reseiitsand  alms  uccoi-ding  to  their 
will  by  threatening  to  imnisli  them,  upon  re- 
fusal, with  iH'stileiice,  fever,  distress,  sickness, 
and  pains,  (h-  the  control  of  their  enemies  over 
them,— such  power  being  supposed  to  reside  in 
them. 

From  this  order  comes  the  Jlella,  who  is  the 
inslrnctor  of  voulli,  the  guardian  of  "the 
book,"  of  reli,!;ions  niystciies,  and  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  sect.  He  is  also  the  secictaiy  of  the 
Emir,  and  in  his  family  aVww,  are  reading  and 
writing  allowed.  The  otlice  is  her( ditary,  and 
the  ine.sent  incumbent  is  Mella  Haider. 

['A)  Peers — They  are  the  Nazarites  who  take 
vows  of  celibacy  and  devote  themselves  and 
their  property  to  Sheikh  Hadi.  To  them  ap- 
pertains theccaiduct  of  hair-dre.ssing  and  of  the 
iastsand  feasts.  They  are  also  intercessors,  and 
IH'iform  their  function  upon  certain  heaps  of 
stones  ill  the  neighborhood  of  Sheikh  Adi, 
wlieic  they  continually  reside. 

i4)  Koochiks. — The  word  is  ICoonlish  and 
signities  dancer.  These  atteiid  to  the  service  of 
the  lainli(airiiies,  |)iaises  and  songs.  They 
order  and  conduct  the  .sacred  dance  upon  the 
feast-days.  They  praise  the  gods  Hadi  and 
Taoos  with  tambourine  and  life  until  they 
•swoon  in  a  tiaiice,  when  they  utter  strange 
sounds  and  language.  They  declare  what  is 
revealed  to  ilier.i  in  dream,  trance,  and  vision, 
and  are  reckoned  as  prophets.  Tliey  are  said 
to  have  the  power  of  life  and  death, — probably 
through  the  inthience  of  magic. 

(5)  Kowals — ^"  speakers."  These  are  the 
priests  proper,  to  whom  pertain  the  duties  of 
imparting  religions  instruclion  to  the  people, 
and  of  sepulture.  All  iiislrnction  is  oral,  in 
which  they  inofess  to  be  guided  by  an  "  inner 
light"  to  which  uU,  even  the  Emir,  must  give 
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heed.  AVlienuvcr  n  YcziJee  is  about  to  die  he 
Is  visited  by  ii  Kowal,  or  his  ageut,  who  re- 
moves tlie  dying  man's  sins  by  trunsfeiiing 
them  to  liimself.  Tiiey  divide  with  the  Peers 
tlie  filiation  of  inlereessors,  and  to  them  belongs 
the  privilege,  eaeb  year,  of  bidding  for  the  con- 
cession of  eoniluetiug  the  "  Sanjak  Taoos"  (see 
Worship)  among  the  Ye/.idee  villages.  They 
uever  use  a  vn/.ur  upon  llieir  heads. 

(0)  Fakirs. — These  constitute  the  lowest  ord(,'r 
of  the  priesthood.  They  are  entrusted  with 
the  a'.^enll)ling  of  boys  and  girls  and  the  in- 
struetion  of  them  in  the  iaml)ourine,  in  (hmeiug 
and  religious  evolutions.  They  are  married, 
have  a  salary,  live  in  Sheikh  Adi,  and  are  the 
janitors  of  that  holy  place. 

WovKhip — Obj(H:ts  of.  Melek  Taoos  through 
his  "Sanjak,"  or  symbol,  whieh  is  a  saered 
brazen  eoek  one  eye  of  which  is  marked  over 
bj'  a  cross. 

Sheikh  Iladi,  who  is  .still  a  god  though  his 
body  l)e  dead,  and  who  receives  divine  honors  at 
his  tomb  in  Sheikh  Adi.  Forasmucli  as  ho  was 
also  sent  of  Melek  '1  aoos,  the  sacred  cock  stands 
for  him  also,  so  that  he  is  worshipped  at  llie 
sjinie  time  with  Melek  Taoos;  and  at  his  tomb 
the  "  Sanjak"  of  Melek  Taoos  is  revered  equal- 
ly with  the  tomb.  The  two  eternal  principles 
have  thus  e(iual  honor,  and  by  tills  arrangement 
no  one  can  worship  the  one  without  equally 
worshipping  the  other.  Here  again  there  seems 
to  be  an  atlemi>t  to  accommodate  something  to 
their  needs  from  the  Pars!  religion.  In  the 
Vendidad  the  cock  is  a  .sacred  bin? — the  bird  of 
Sraosha,  wlio  is  Obedience  to  the  law  of  Mazda 
and  chief  of  the  Yazatas  and  their  leader 
against  the  leader  of  the  demon  host,  ^-Eshiia 
Dteva.  The  Yezidees  seem  to  combine  the 
two  principles  and  so  make  the  coc  i  represent 
both. 

These  two  gods  are  tlie  chief  objects  of  their 
woishi|>,  and  ilie  loinb  of  one  and  the  sanjak  of 
the  other  aie  the  syniliols  employed  to  bring 
them  before  the  woishippcM's. 

The  sun  is  regarded  ,is  an  exalted  sjiirit  with- 
out whom  there  would  be  no  stability  to  the 
universe,  and  therefore  worthy  of  respect  and 
worsliii). 

Fire,  more  esiiecially  as  lightning  and  tlame, 
is  eonsideied  a  sacred  element,  and  is  wor- 
shipped by  adoration. 

They  have  alx)  a  broiize  image  of  an  ox 
wliicli  lliey  worshi|)  at  a  festival  in  November. 

The  tonilis  of  departed  ■Slieilihs  are  regarded 
as  holy,  and  in  religious  riles  conducted  at  them 
the  assistance  of  those  entombed  therein  is 
specially  iiivok<'d. 

Furiiin  of  Wurs/iip. — The  "Sanjak  Tiioos" 
when  carried  lo  a  village  is  accompanied  by 
Kowals,  who  mureh  before  it  with  timbrel  and 
pipe.  It  must  remain  in  the  village  over 
night,  and  the  Yezidees  must  drink  "  raki"  in 
its  presence.  Its  worsliii)persap|)roacli  it  upon 
their  knees,  ki.ss  it,  mutter  prayers,  deposit  their 
contributions  in  a  box  by  its  side,  ri.se  and 
walk  away  with  their  face  toward  it.  Mean- 
while a  caudle  burns  on  either  side  of  tiie  liolj' 
bird. 

Prayer.— They  have  no  liturgy,  nor  do  they 
pray  audibly,  believing  that  all  prayer  should 
be  with  the  heart  only. 

Fasts. — They  say  God  does  not  reipiire  them 
lo  fast,  .save  (luring  Hainazan,  wlien  they  fast 
three  days  in.stead  of  thirty.  This  fast  niii.st  be 
begun  and  ended  \a  the  presence  of   either 


Sheikh  or  Peer.  It  is  ended  by  a  participation 
in  holy  wine  that  is  considered  to  be  the  blood 
of  Cliiist.  Thecupconiainingit  is  held  in  both 
hands,  after  the  sacrilicial  manner  of  the  East, 
and  if  a  liiop  should  fall  it  is  gathered  with  re- 
ligious care. 

Feasts.— These  are  the  following:  1.  On  the 
tir.st  Wednesday  in  April,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  their  year.  2.  August  1st,  and  con- 
tinuing three  days,  in  honor  of  ^lelek  Fukhr  ed 
Deen.  !i.  Seplenilier  2'.;d.  and  continuing  eight 
days,  to  Sheikh  Iladi,  and  called  "el  towafat  " 
— i.e.  the  tloods.  4.  Movember,  called  the 
Naheevi.  (This  least  is  especial  1;  ibscrved  by 
the  Yezidees  of  .lebel  Toor.at  which  the  .sacred 
ox  is  worshipped  in  connection  with  Baby- 
lonian orgi<'s.)  5.  January  Ist,  and  lasting 
three  days,  in  honor  of  Shems  ed  Dcen.  At 
all  these  feasts  there  is  much  singing  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  dances.  They  have  a 
liymnbook  called  "  Zeniboor,"  the  hymns  of 
which  are  in  Arabic.  They  have  also  songs 
which  are  iu  Koordish  and  are  snug  to  Koordish 
tunes. 

Kei.ation  to  IMissioNAKV  WonK. — So  long 
as  the  Turkish  (Jovernmcnt  continues  to  draft 
Y'ezidees  into  the  army  it  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  Chrislianized.  Another  foiinidable  ob- 
stacle is  found  in  a  recpiisitioii  of  their  re- 
ligion that  no  one  shall  learn  to  read  or  have 
any  dealing  with  books  except  the  family  of 
Sheikh  iil  Biissowi,  as  stated  above,  the  cus- 
todians of  the  sacred  book. 

An  attempt  to  teach  a  young  man  from  this 
sect  was  frustrated  by  his  relatives.  An  agha 
of  inlluence  among  them  in  the  vicinity  of 
AV'evan  Slieho  has  been  induced  by  Protestants 
to  learn  to  read.  He  now  refuses  to  worship 
"Sanjak  Taoos,"  and  asks  for  a  teacher  for  his 
village.  An  English  lady  has  just  .-.ent  a  small 
sum  for  a  tentative  elfort  among  them,  and  the 
jMaidin  station  of  the  Eastern  Turkey  j^Iission, 
in  whose  field  the  most  of  the  Y'ezidees  reside, 
has  accordingly  sent  out  a  young  man  for  that 
elfort.  We  have  faith  that  the  Yezidees  will 
yet  com.;  forth  from  their  darkness  and  igno- 
rance, and  walk  in  the  light  and  knowledge  of 
Him  who  is  the  "  Light  of  the  World," 


Yokoliaiiia  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  treaty  ports  of  .lapan.  It  is  situated  on  a 
l)lain  by  the  side  of  the  Hay  of  Tokyo,  and  is 
shut  in  by  hills.  It  occujiies  an  area  of  a  s(|uare 
mile,  about  one  fourth  of  which  is  a  foreign 
settlement.  The  climate  is  variable,  the  ther- 
mometer ranging  from  !).")'  to  4!)  V.,  and  the 
rainfall  is  (piite  great.  The  iiopulatioii  is  119,- 
783,  and  there  are  large  numbers  of  Chinese  and 
Europeans.  The  harbor  is  a  wide  and  com- 
modious one,  well  protected  by  a  breakwater. 
Y'okohama  is  the  ))ort  of  call  for  the  lines  of 
steamers  between  San  Francisco  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  other  lines  connect  it  with  Shanghai, 
as  well  as  numerous  steamers  whieh  run  from  it 
to  points  in  Japan  andt'hina.  A  line  of  steam- 
ers from  Vancouver  to  Hong  Kong  stop  there 
regularly.  A  railway  connects  it  with  Tokyo, 
and  was  the  lirst  railway  opened  in  J:ii)an  (187'J). 
It  is  also  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  whicli  runs 
to  Kyoto. 

Jlission  station  of  the  Presbyterian  CHinrch 
(North),  1859;  1  missionary  and  wife,  1  female 
missionary.  A.  B.  M.  U.  (1HT2);  2  missionaries 
and  wives,  2  female  missionaries,  3  churches, 
337    church-members,   2    schools,    90    pupils, 
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^lethodi.st  Episcopiil  C'liiiicli  (Norlli);  2  mis- 
siouiuii's  iiiul  wives,  1  fciimlL'  inissioiiury,  178 
iiifinlxrs,  4  (liiy-schools,  ;JT2  sclioliirs.  lie- 
loinied  (I)ul(li;  (.'Imrcli  U.  S.  A.;  2  inission- 
jiries  1111(1  wives,  -I  IVniiile  inissioiiuries.  Ferris 
.Seiiiiniiry,  102  seliulars.  (For  (ieveloiniienl  of 
mission  work,  see  arliele  Japiiu.) 

VoilVZCWtl,  II  Klalion  of  I  lie  iSIelliodist 
Kpiseopal  Cliiireii  iXoilli)  iiillu!  'I'oiiyo  disliict, 
ill  tlieM)Utlieasleiii  purl  of  I  lie  island  of  >iipp()ii, 
.Japan;  1  missionary  and  Ids  wife,  2  foreign 
teaeliers,  2  native  workers,  fiO  eliiiieli-ineinbers, 
1  school,  35  seholars. 

Yttrilltii,  a  section  of  the  slave  coast,  West 
Afriia.     See  Africa. 

Y«>riiha  Vfrsioii.— '{"he  Yornlia  belongs 
to  the  Negro  group  of  tlie  liuigiiagesof  Africa, 
and  isspokeii  by  several  Yoriibii  trilies,  —  Yorulm 
proper,  Eglia,  Ijelni,  Ijesa,  Effon,  Ondo, — ex- 
teiiiling  from  Dahomey  to  the  tribes  on  the 
n'cst  I  '.nk  of  the  Niger,  and  said  to  number 
ii.O()0,0()U.  A  version  was  uuderliiken  by  the 
Hevs,  C.  ('rowther,  T.  King,  and  others,  and 
between  tlie  years  185t)  and  1878  there  were 
issued  at  London,  besiiles  ilie  New  Teslameni, 
Genesis  to  Uiitli,  Psalms  and  Daniel.  In  1879, 
at  iherecpiesl  of  the  Churcii  .Missionary  Societj', 
a  new  edition  of  the  iSew  Testiiinent  and 
Psalms,  slightly  revised,  especially  as  to  the 
spelling  of  certain  words  agreed  upon  at  a  con- 
ference of  Europeuns  and  natives  convened  at 
Lagos,  was  published  under  thecareof  the  Rev. 
Dr.  llinderer,  the  reviser.  During  the  year 
18M()  tlie  ^'oniha  Seriptiires,  the  main  part  of 
which  was  iraiislated  ii,>  ilie  Hev.  (afterwards 
IJishop)  Crowlher,  were  completed  at  ]ness  in 
London  under  the  care  of  Dr.  llinderer.  In 
the  same  y(Nir  a  tiaiisluliiig  and  revising  com- 
niillee,  consisiing  of  unlives  and  'liiiroiieans,  at 
Lagos,  began  the  revision  of  liie  entin;  work, 
and  a  revised  edition  <if  the  enlire  liible  was 
published  ill  1HS4,  under  the  care  of  the  Kev. 
Dr.  llinderer.  The  lirst  edition  «(  the  New 
Teslanieiit  being  almost  e.vhaiisled,  a  revision 
coinmillee,  in  which  the  U'esleyan  missionaries 
joined  ihe  Cliurch  .Missionary  Society  mission- 
aries, was  formed  in  IKStJ  to  icvise  the  New 
Testiimeiil,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of 
an  edilion  of  l(),(l(l(»  copies.  In  IHS.S  the  edition 
passed  through  the  press  under  the  cure  of  tlic! 
Rev.  N.  .lohiisoii.  In  the  same  year  the  British 
liible  Society  also  published  an  edition  of  6,(H)0 
copies  of  the  revised  Old  'I'estament,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  J.  15.  Wood.  I'p  to  !March 
31st,  188!»,  711.128  portions  of  the  Scriptures  iu 
the  Yoriiba  Version  were  dis|iosed  of. 

{Spteiiiic'i  terse.     Joliu  3  :  10.) 

Niton   ti   Olorun   fe  araiyu  tobij   gc,  ti   o   fi 

Qino  bihi  ro  uikansoso  i'uii  iii   pe,  ynikcni  ti  o 

ba  gba  n  g'bo  ki  yio  scgbO,  sugbou  yio  ui  lye 

ti  ko  uipckun. 

YoiiiifT  mrii'M  ANNOfititioii  in  Aid  of 
tiic  IIiiptiNt  iTIiNNioiiar)  Mofiel) .  Head- 
(luarters,  I?a|)list  .Mission  House,  Furnival 
Street,  London. — The  Young  i\Icn's  Jlissionary 
Association  was  organized  in  1848.  Its  object 
is  to  increase  in  every  way  possible  interest  in 
missions  among  the  young.  Many  members  of 
the  A.ssociatiim  have  gone  as  missionaries  to  one 
or  uuolher  of  the  mission  fields  of  the  Baptist 


]\Iissionarj'  Society.  Ten  of  the  native  schools 
of  that  society  in  India  ure  sui)porlcd  bv  the 
Association,  and  in  viirioils  other  wa\s  i;s  in- 
llueiKC  is  felt  by  the  parent  .society.  By  means 
of  its  ".Missionary  .lournal,''  published  moiilhly, 
much  interest  in  missions  has  been  awakemil 
ill  the  Bajitist  Sunday-schools  of  Great  Britain. 
Annual  income.  .tl!l3  ISs    lOd. 

Voiiiik;    :?li'irK    (iiriMlian    .\)>Micia- 

Ii«HI.— Organi/ations  of  (  hristian  young  imn 
for  mutual  iinprovcinent,  and  for  more  or  less 
of  religious  lu-tivity,  have  iirobably  existed  in 
almost  every  age  of  the  church.  There  is  his- 
toiical  record  of  such  societies  in  Great  Rritaiii 
and  Ireland  as  (^arly  as  the  reign  of  tliiirles  I. 
They  mainlained  a  continuous  existence  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  through  the  revolu- 
tions under  ('r<iin  well  and  King  William,  attain- 
ing their  highest  prospeiily  in  the  reign  of  the 
latter.  The  chief  object  of  these  societies  was 
the  promotion  of  per.sonal  piety  among  their 
niemhers,  but  they  gave  rise  in  KilU  to  the 
"Societies  for  the  Reformalioii  of  .Manners," 
which  had  for  their  aim  the  suppression  of  vice 
through  legal  means.  These  were  (idled  into 
being  by  the  low  state  of  laiblic  morals,  which, 
nolwilhstanding  the  belter  attitude  of  the  couit 
of  William  and  .Mary,  had  little  mended  since 
the  dissolute  reign  of  C  harles  II.  The  early 
ell'orts  of  these  reform  societies  were  fiiNorid 
by  tlie  civil  courts,  uiid  they  tlourislied  for 
about  forty  years.  They  hail  become  extinct, 
however,  in  1757,  and  an  effort  to  revive  them 
by  numbers  of  Weslev's  and  Whitet'.eld's  con- 
gregations was  defeatid  through  the  imliller- 
ence  if  not  actual  hostility  of  the  authoiiiies. 
Ill  the  present  century,  between  1S23  and  ls;,8, 
David  Niismilh,  of  Glasgow,  formed  abiait 
seventy  Young  .Men's  Societies  in  as  mi'.iiy  cities 
of  the  I'niled  Kingdom,  Friince.  and  America. 
In  Germany,  as  earl_,  i.s  l)^;i'.',  siniilar  associa- 
tions of  young  men  weie  formed,  closely  con- 
iiccled  with  the  eslablishcd  churches  and  their 
jaslors.  But  while  all  ihese  were  societies  for 
young  men,  with  a  disiinctively  Chrislian  piir- 
jiose  and  activity,  still  they  were  very  far  from 
measuring  ii])  to  the  present  organization.  They 
did  not  as  individual  societies  seek  broadly  to 
liroiiMile  the  iihysical,  intellectual,  and  social 
as  well  as  tbespiiitual  welfare  of  young  men. 
They  did  not  develop  or  train  a  special  class  of 
executive  otliceis  <'ini)loycd  lo  devote  to  this 
comiireheiisive  work  their  enlire  lime  and  ener- 
gies. They  did  not  ai(piire  property  in  the 
form  of  buildings,  leaking  llainselves  perma- 
nent instiliiiiiiiis  in  ilieir  respective  conimuni- 
tles.  They  did  not  Viand  theinselves  together 
in  dislrici,'  nalioiiMl,  inlernational,  and  world's 
conference-,  each  w  itli  an  executive  committee 
cmi)loying  executive  otliceis  for  correspondence 
ami  visiiaiion.  'I'liey  did  not  produce  a  litera- 
ture stating  in  periodical  and  more  iiermaiient 
form  Ihe  imiiortant  mission  and  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  their  Christian  institution.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  these  iire-exisling  organizations, 
notably  those  of  Germiiny,  ate  now  part  of  the 
brotherhood  forming  the  World's  Conference 
of  the  Associations.  The  incseiit  Glasgow  As- 
sociation traces  its  origin  to  a  Nasmitli  Society 
formed  in  1824,  and  the  Cincinnati  Association 
claims  also  to  have  originated,  under  another 
name,  in  184!),  (piite  independently  of  stigges- 
tioii  from  London.  But  it  seems  beyoml  dis- 
pute that  it  was  uol  until  the  life  of  the  uew 
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movement,  with  iIk;  fiillur  conception  of  work 
foryoiiiiff  men  developed  ulouj;  its  piilh,  touclied 
and  inoditied  tlie.se  older orguuizatioiistliiil  tliey 
beeiinie,  or  are  bueomiuir,  in  any  real  sense  wjint 
are  now  recognized  as  Voung  Alen's  Christian 
Asm  'alions.  Tlie  movement  whicli  lias  ri- 
sullei4  in  tlie  present  world  wide  hrotlierliood 
can  lie  traced  to  tlie  parent  Knglisii  speaking 
As.sociation  which  was  organized  in  London  by 
George  VVilliains,  June  Ulli,  18H.  and  of  which 
tli.it  gentleman,  still  in  vigorous  manhood,  is 
now  the  honored  president. 

I5iit  wide  the  origin  and  early  growth  of  the 
movement  took  plaie  in  liondon  and  oilier 
cities  of  Great  Urilain,  the  larger  development 
and  expansion  of  the  work  has  been  wrought 
out  by  the  AniLrir.an  .Vssocialioiis,  which  have 
for  many  years  grcilly  exceeded  any  oilier 
group  of  these  socii'lies  in  numbers,  slreiiglli, 
and  usefulness.  A  knowledge  of  the  London 
Association  and  its  work  led  to  the  formaliou 
of  Associations  in  .Montreal  (Canada).  Decem- 
ber 9th,  1851,  and  in  liostou  the  2!»th  of  the 
.same  moiitli,  neither  city  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  other's  aelioii.  Other  cities  fol- 
lowed, till  some  iwenly-live  similar  organiza- 
tions were  known  to  lie  in  existence  at  ilie  dale 
of  the  tirst  conven'.ioii,  whicli  met  in  HiilTalo, 
.June  7th,  l!:i.')4.  By  the  action  of  this  body  a 
confederation  was  formed,  a  central  coinmittee 
tiiipoiiUed,  and  an  annual  delegated  meeting  of 
the  Associations  of  the  United  Slates  and  Brit- 
ish Provinces  aulhorized.  The  first  World's 
Conference  met  in  Paris  August  19lh,  IS").'). 
Jlere  the  following  declaration,  since  known 
as  the  Paris  Basis,  or  the  Basis  of  185.5, 
was  adopted:  "Tlie  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  seek  to  unite  those  young  men, 
who,  regarding  Jesus  Christ  as  their  God  and 
Siiviour,  aceonliiig  to  the  Holy  Seri|)tiires,  de- 
sire to  be  His  disciples  in  their  doctrine  and 
in  their  life,  and  to  associate  their  ell'orts  for 
the  extension  of  His  kingdom  among  young 
men."  Upon  this  rests  the  altiliatiori  of  the 
Associations  of  all  lands,  reiiresenled  since  1855 
by  a  triennial  World's  Convention,  and  since 
1878  by  a  Central  International  Committee, 
with  headcpiarters  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
This  declaraticni  was  ratilied  by  the  American 
International  Convention  at  Montreal  in  1856, 
and  at  Detroit  in  1808  was  added  what  is  known 
as  the  "  active  membership  test,"  by  which  in 
the  American  Associations  only  those  in  full 
communion  wiili  an  evangelical  church  are  ad- 
mitted to  voting  and  offlee-beariug  membership. 
At  the  Portland  Convention  the  following  year 
this  action  was  unanimously  reafflrmed,  tiie 
meaning  of  the  term  "evangelical'  was  defined, 
and  representati<m  at  the  Internaiional  Con- 
vention, from  all  A.ssocialions  thereafter  or- 
ganized, made  conditional  upon  this  test  being 
embodied  in  their  constitutions. 

In  April,  1860,  tlie  Associations  of  North 
America  had  about  25.000  members.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  larfe  numbei-s  of 
their  young  men  entered  the  rmies  on  both 
sides,  and  the  Associations  nai.  .ally  followed 
them  with  etTort.s  for  theirwelfare  and  that  of 
their  comrades,  At  the  instance  of  the  New 
York  Association  a  special  convention  was 
called  November  14th,  1861,  whicli  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  United  States  Christian 
Coinmis.sion,  the  work  of  which  largely  ab- 
sorbed the  energies  of  the  Northern  Associa- 
tions during  the  remainder  of  the  war.    With 


the  return  of  peace,  however,  the  Associations 
took  up  their  old  work  with  renewed  zeal,  ad- 
vanced ideas,  and  better  methods.  From  about 
this  time  dates  the  beginning  of  that  unparal- 
leled growth  which  has  marked  the  [last  two 
decades.  The  formal  adoption  of  the  evan 
gelical  test  secured  the  active  ,sym|)athy  of  the 
churches;  a  clearer  concept  ion  of  the  work,  as 
distinctively  for  and  by  young  men,  focalized 
thought  and  ell'ort,  and  rapidly  developed  liolh 
inetlnnls  and  men;  this  called  for  better  fai'ili- 
ties.  which  were  readily  furnished  as  the  prac- 
tical eliaracler  of  the  work  was  recognized;  the 
work  <leiiiande(l  systematic  supervision,  and  the 
])ai<l  .seerelaryslii|>  was  developed;  the  Ass(jci- 
alions  increased  in  number,  spread  over  the 
country,  and  grew  niulliplex  in  their  deijart- 
menls  of  work,  and  State  organization  ami  a 
comprehensive  general  supervision  became  a 
necessity;  broadened  nielhods  and  apiiliaiices 
in  the  local  work  asked  for  larger,  better 
adapted  and  permanent  (|Uarters,  and  buildings 
sprang  up  by  the  score;  till  to-day  the  Associa- 
tions are  a  universally  acknowledged  force  in 
the  religious,  educational,  and  social  life  of  the 
country. 

In  government  the  individual  Associations 
are  independent,  exce|)t  as  to  the  single  item  of 
the  active-ineniberslii|)  test,  each  soeiely  con- 
ducting its  business  allairs  through  a  board  of 
directors  as  the  corporate  management,  and 
with  a  paid  executive  oflicer  styled  a  general 
secretary;  but  they  are  united  In  a  thorough 
system  of  general  organization,  embracing 
delegated  conventions,  exe<:utive  coniniiltees, 
and  visiting  agents,  the  decisions  and  advice  of 
which,  thoiigli  in  the  main  only  advisory,  are 
very  generally  accepted  and  followed.  With 
the  Associations  of  the  United  Slates  and 
Canada  this  system  embraces: 

1.  A  Biennial  Convention  (annual  previous 
to  1878),  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  As- 
sociations, representati(m  being  based  upon  the 
active  membership.  The  ad  interim  powers  of 
tliis  convention  are  vested  in  an  executive 
board,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by 
classes  at  the  biennial  sessions.  Since  1800  the 
headcpiarters  and  a  working  tpiorum  of  this 
body  have  been  located  in  New  York,  and  in 
1883  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Inleriiati(nial 
Committee,  a  name  by  which  it  had  for  years 
been  known.  The  present  executive  force  of 
the  coiiimittee  consists  of  a  general  .secretary, 
with  fourteen  office  and  travelling  secretaries 
in  the  home  and  two  in  the  foreign  held.  The 
scope  of  the  committee's  work  is  broad,  includ- 
ing (a)  supervision  and  extension — generally  of 
all  the  work,  in  full  when  there  is  no  Slate 
organization,  and  very  largely  of  such  special 
departments  as  the  college,  railroad,  German, 
and  foreign  work;  the  State  organizations  owe 
their  existence  and  early  nurture  to  the  act  and 
care  of  the  International  Convention  and  its 
committee;  {fi)  securing,  training,  and  recom- 
mending general  secretaries;  (c)  advising,  and 
assisting  regarding  the  plans,  location,  and 
methods  of  building  and  the  management  of 
property;  (rf)  securing  funds  for  its  own  work 
and  aiding  State  and  local  Associations  in  raising 
money  for  State  work  for  new  buildings,  to 
place  si^cretaries  in  new  fields,  and  in  special 
financial  emergencies;  (e)  arranging  for  the  In- 
ternational meetings,  assisting  in  plaunini; 
many  State  and  special  conventions,  and  seucf 
ing  official  representatives  to  all ;  (0  conducting 
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nn  ext(M)sivc  rorrctpondcncc — 300,000  letters 
titid  circiiliiis  beiiii;  sent  out  uiiil  reecivcil  in  ii 
yeiif;  {,'/)  lie.sides  ii  piililicatioii  list  of  iieiirly  one 
Iniiidied  tracts  mid  books,  several  annuals  mid 
oilier  periodicals  are  issued,  iiicludiii.u'  the 
"  VearUook"  of  200  piiires,  wliicli  contains,  be- 
sides many  valuable staiistical  tables. the  re|i(irls 
of  the  ollicers  and  .secretaries  of  the  coiiiniillee, 
and  of  its  eorrespondiiii;  ineiiibcrs  loeiiled  in 
every  Stale  and  I'roviiice  at  home  and  in  many 
forei;,ni  lands;  (A)  through  tiie systematic  elVorls 
of  the  coiiiinittee,  the  American  Associations 
liave  oliserved  annually,  since  18li0,  a  day  and 
week  of  prayer  in  November,  and  since  1^75, 
by  act  of  the  World's  ('oiiference,  the  As.socia- 
tions  of  other  liinds  have  joined  in  this  observ- 
ance ;  (/)  in  times  of  ovcrwheliniuLr  calamity 
by  tire.  Hood,  fever,  or  disaster,  the  Associations 
Iiiive  often  rendered  conimiinities  ell'cctive  help 
tliroujrh  this  committee,  as  their  aiicnt,  in 
galheriiiif  and  dislrilmlinir  such  relief. 

2.  Sr.VTi';  ()hu.\M7..\ti()Ns,  nioilelled  after 
the  international,  and  doimr  a  like  work,  so  far 
as  needed,  in  their  respective  lields.  First  au- 
tliori/.ed  by  the  Interiialional  Coiiveiition  at 
Albany  in  18()li,  and  lirsl  called  together  in  each 
!:Slate  and  Province  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee, these  organi/.ations  have  increased  until 
in  18i)0  there  were  'M,  embracing  45  States  and 
Provinces,  with  (it!  travelling  and  ollice  .secre- 
taries. For  the  year  ending  .March  1st,  IH'JO, 
then' were  held  34  State  Conventions,  with  au 
attendance  of  7,295  delegates,  and  re|)rc.senting 
087  Assouiation.s.  The  organization  of  a  Slate 
is  perfected  by  a  subdivision  into  districts,  of 
three  to  si.\  counties  eacli,  with  an  e.xeeulive 
committee,  eontiiiniiig  usually  a  im'inber  froiii 
each  Association,  and  with  a  correspondiiiij 
meiuber  in  every  non-Association  town.  A 
disiriet  convenliou  is  held  at  least  annually, 
and  a  system  of  inter-\  isitation  maintained 
among  the  .several  Associations.  The  various 
delegaled  gatherings,  district,  state,  national, 
international,  and  world's  conventions,  with  the 
conferences  of  general  secretaries,  are  very 
lielpliil:  not  only  in  the  social  and  religious 
contact  of  the  workers,  but  the  close  conipiiri- 
soii  of  views  and  methods  in  the  various  ))apers 
and  discussions  results  in  a  belter  understand- 
ing and  a  more  intelligent  preference  of  the  best 
jtlaiis  and  agencies  developed.  The  instruction 
and  advice  of  the  I  ravelling  secretaries,  and  the 
teachings  of  ofHeial  piiblicalions  jmrpose  to 
liarmonizit  with  the  deliverances  of  the  con- 
ventions, and  tend  to  uniformity  of  aim  anifac- 
tion  through  the  organizations  at  large.  The 
amount  exjiended  by  the  International  and 
Slate  Commiltees  in  the  work  of  general  super- 
vision and  extension  for  1W9  was  $1()2.00(), 
being  one  tenth  of  tin;  total  annual  expenditure 
of  the  American  A.ssociations  for  that  year. 

The  organization  and  work  of  the  typical 
Anicr-" -an  Association  may  be  thus  described: 
('()  A  duai  nienibersliip:  (1)  Active! — men  wlio 
are  members  of  evangelical  churches,  and  who 
constitute  its  voting,  otHce-bearing,  and  working 
force;  (3)  Associate — young  men  of  goixl  moral 
character,  who  join  u.sually  for  the  secular 
privileges.  Tiie  total  nnMnbership  of  the  1.208 
Associations  reporting  in  18it0  is  218,000,  more 
than  half  being  a.ssociate  members,  (h)  A  busi- 
ness organizntion,  with  conslitulion,  legal  in- 
corporation, ofticers,  boar<l  of  management,  and 
■well-ordered  .system  of  comnuttees.  Ordinarily 
the  work  is  arranged  under  five  or  more  depart- 


ments, namely,  business,  religions,  educational, 
social,  |)liysical,  etc.  The  membership  of  these 
boards  and  committees,  through  whom  Iho 
work  is  largely'  carried  on,  aggregates  32, INK). 
The  solidarity  of  the  work  in  the  largei  cities 
is  promoted  by  the  metropolitan  plan,  as  it  is 
termed,  by  wliicli  the  several  organizations  in  a 
city,  each  under  a  board  of  niiinagcment,  are 
on  an  eipnil  footing  as  hranclies,  while  the  gcn- 
eriil  colli rol  is  vested  in  a  cential  directorship. 
This  body,  relieved  of  detail  woik,  and  with 
ils  own  executive  olllcer,  is  able  to  devote  its- 
energy  to  a  general  supervision  of  the  liild  and 
a  wise  extension  of  the  work,  o'l  A  ptiid  secre- 
tary, Willi  such  assistants  as  are  iieidtd.  'I'lio 
general  secretaryship  demands  a  person  titled 
for  ils  duties  by  "natural  tact,  love  for  the  work, 
and  more  or  less  of  technical  tniining.  ilis 
jiroviiice  is  to  supervise  and  (lircet.  under  the 
local  board,  and  to  develop  workers,  rather 
than  to  atleuipt  loo  much  detail  work  himself; 
yet  his  personality  should  touch  for  good  the 
largest  iio.ssible  nuniber  in  the  sphere  of  his 
daily  work.  The  total  number  of  general  sec- 
retaries, physical  diri'Ctors,  and  iissistanls  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  local  woik  is  891, 
witli  lit)  teinponiry  vacancies.  A  school  de- 
voted chielly  to  the  training  of  young  men  as 
general  secretaries  and  gyiTiiiasiuni  instructors 
was  opened  in  Springlielii,  ^lass.,  in  1885,  since 
which  time  it  Inis  been  in  successful  operation, 
having  11  instructors  in  its  general  and  s])ecial 
cour.ses,  with  a  present  enrolment  of  over  (iO 
students.  A  scbool  of  like  character  is  in  pro- 
cess of  organization  at  Chicago,  and  there  are 
several  welleonstituted  summer  schools,  (d) 
A  building  of  its  ow  n,  adiiiUed  to  its  manifold 
work.  A  distinguishing  feature  in  its  conslrue- 
ti(ai  is  a  central  reception  or  social  room,  ad- 
joining the  business  oilices,  and  through  which 
aci'c.ss  must  ordinarily  be  liad  to  all  other  de- 
Iiartments.  'j'hese  usually  comiirise  reading- 
room,  library,  parlors,  recreation-room,  olliees 
for  secrelaries  and  directors,  large  and  small 
lecture-rooms,  class  rooms,  gymnasium,  iiiclnd- 
iiig  bowling-alley,  baths,  and  diessing-rooins,  a 
kitchen,  and  janitor's  (luarlers.  Two  Inindred 
and  five  associations  have  buildings,  many  of 
wliieh  are  large  and  elegant,  complete  in  their 
a|)poinlinents.  The  total  value  of  Association 
real  estate  is  |10, 149, 410— a  good  index  of  the 
estimate  put  upon  the  work  by  Christian  busi- 
ness men,  and  a  strong  guarantee  of  its  perina- 
neiicy.  (e)  An  organized  work:  (1)  Religions — 
consisting  of  Hible-cliisses,  evangelistic  and  for 
Christian  young  men;  workers'  training-classes; 
evangelisticand  devoiioiml;  iii'Miings  foryouiig 
men;  special  work  in  the  interests  of  personal 
purity,  temperance,  etc.;  systematic  invitation 
work;  the  distribution  of  religious  lileriiture; 
and  a  directly  |iersoiial  work,  wliicli  is  specially 
emphasized.  (2)  Educational— reading-rooms; 
ciretilaling  and  reference  librarii's;  eveninjj 
classes  in  practical  and  liberal  branches,  book- 
keeping, penmanshii),  stenography,  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  languages,  liist(ny,' litenilure, 
political  science,  music,  etc.;  lilerary  societies, 
luid  educational  lectures.  (3)  Social— altractivo 
rooms  for  resort,  with  eompanionalile  super- 
vision, music,  recreative  games,  and  a  variety 
of  social  gatlierings  and  enlertiiinments.  (4) 
Physical  — facilities  for  artitieial  exercise  of 
ever}'  description,  and  under  instructors  com- 
petent, from  both  a  scienlilic  and  iiractical 
training,  to  make  physical   examinations  and 
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pri'scril)!'  s:if(:  mid  liclpful  work;  biitlis,  inid 
often  tiililili<'  iiroiiiiils  tor  lit'lil  sporls,  iiml  clubs 
for  boat  iiiir.  su  iiiiiiiinu,',  niiiiblini;,  clc.  {■))  lOco- 
uoink's  — ciniiloyinciil  bmcaii,  lioarilin^'  lioiisc 
ri',l?islL'i',  .s;iviii;;s  liiiiilv,  iiicdiciil  chili,  visiliilioii 
of  llii;  sick,  iiiid  siiiiiliir  srrvicc.  (ti)  .Iiiiiior  dc- 
p.irliiifiil,  ill  wliicli,  under  s|ieci,il  supervision 
uiid  wil  li  sepiinili'  rooms,  ii  more  or  less  full  line 
of  work  is  emiied  on  for  boys,  iiiid  from  wliieli 
tliuy  i:i''"l"'''<'  '"lo  'I'li  senior  depinlinents. 
'I'lie  following!:  lire  some  stiilislies  of  llie  loeid 
work  of  the  .Viiii'rieiiii  Assik  iiilioiis  foi-  IHHit, 
about  91)  per  cent  of  I  he  wiiolc  niiinlier  (if  or- 
giinizatioiis  rt'poiliiii;': 

li(ilif/i<iiin.—'\'h\vv  hundred  iind  forlv-nine  re- 
port isr  Itible-eliisses,  Ji'Dwilii  11  total  a- eVHi,'e 
ntteiidiiiiee  of  (i,!)!).");  ^HiJ  report  .")44  Iniinin^- 
classes  for  special  study  of  the;  IJible,  .")!!()  wiili 
n  total  aveiiiLTe  iillendaiice  of  4,200;  580  report 
7'JH  weekly  praver-nieelin^rs.  742  willi  a  lolal 
average  atleiidanuo  of  18,'o;!IJ,  (ilH  report  (iH4 
jjospel  meetings,  (144  with  a  total  average  al- 
tc'iidaiiue  of  liD.OOi). 

S(r(/^((/-.— Six  hundred  and  eleven  report  a 
total  average  daily  iiltendance  at  the  r<K)iiis  of 
50,!)TO;  I'.ii  report  reading  rooms;  511  report 
libraries,  eontaining  422,912  voUiiiies;  400  libra 
ries  are  valued  at,  !f42U,T0ti;  277  rejiort  educa- 
tional classes,  witli  from  1  to  l'>  ditTerent 
liranehes  of  study,  247  reporting  1  i,14i5dillereiit 
students  in  attendance;  14.")  report  literary  so- 
cieties, 127  with  a  total  average  attendanco  of 
3,!577;  51)2  report  4,!)4!)  lectures;  0!)1  report 
;i,2(i!)  sociables;  4i)9  report  allention  to  iihvsical 
culture,  vifiS  through  gyninasiuins  and  240 
tlirough  athletics  and  other  means.  The  amount 
expended  in  the  local  work  of  the  Associations 
for  1889  was  !j!l,70l),000.  Full  statistics  may  be 
found  in  the  "  Year-lJook,"  published  by  the 
Interiialional  C'oimnittee,  40  Ivist  'rweiity-third 
Street,  New  York.  The  (inancial  manageiiK'nt 
of  the  Associ.'ilioiis  is  in  the  hands  of  represent- 
ative Christian  business  men  in  the  various 
coiiimuiiilies,  and  is  generally  conceded  to  bo 
exceptioiiall.v  economical,  exhibiting  a  very 
large  return  in  labor  and  results  for  the  amount 
invested  and  expended. 

As  has  been  clearly  shown,  a  leading  feature 
of  the  Voung  Men's  Christian  Association  is  its 
jjower  of  adaptation.  With  the  young  man  as 
the  focal  centre,  the  radius  of  its  helpfulness 
touches  ever.v  point  in  the  circle  of  his  needs. 
Its  gymnasium  and  athletic  sporls  all'ord  rec- 
veatii)u  and  make  his  body  strong;  its  reading- 
room,  library,  classes,  lyceum,  and  lectures 
train  his  mind,  advance  him  in  social  ami  busi- 
ness poKition,  and  broaden  his  whole  life;  its 
jileasaiit  rooin.i  and  social  companionship  take 
the  place  of  the  diswuit  or  lost  home;  its  relief 
aufeneies  come  to  the  stranger,  the  destitute,  and 
the  sick  with  aid  and  comfort  in  time  of  need; 
and  its  religious  meetings,  Bible  study,  and 
])eisonal  work  win  to  faith  and  the  Christian 
life,  build  up  moral  character,  and  train  in  ac- 
tive work  for  the  best  welfare  of  others;  while 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  Chiistianity  pervade 
and  vitalize  the  entire  work. 

This  arm  of  the  church  is  stretched  down  in- 
to the  busy  centr(!  of  the  city,  with  its  hand  of 
shelter  and  helpfulness  open  305  days  in  the 
year.  But  some  of  the  more  distinct  and  iso- 
lated classes  of  }'oung  men  have  been  reached 
by  the  use  of  means  specially  adapted  to  the 
sphere  of  each.  There  are  302  college  asso- 
ciutions  in  as  many  institutions  of  learning, 


with  a  total  membership  of  19,00(1  students,  and 
knit  together  by  a  s\sli'm  of  inlerc'ollegiale 
coirespondeiice  and  visitation.  This  wink  has 
also  given  rise  larirely  to  such  oll'shoots  as: 
(((i  ihe  Northlield  Summer  School,  where  some 
400  students  fiiiin  over  100  colleg"s  spend  part 
of  their  annual  vacation  in  studying  the  Hilile 
and  inethoils  of  Christian  work,  uniler  the  in- 
slruciions  of  eminent  scholars  and  woikers  of 
this  and  other  lands;  (/<:  the  great  Student  Vol- 
unteer .Mnvemint,  through  which  several  lliou- 
saiid  simlciits  are  pledged  to  foreign  niis-ionarv 
work;  [ci  the  Inler-Scminary  .\iissioMary  Al- 
liance; I'/l  till'  l.itir  and  important  movement 
of  Ihe  Young  Women's  Christian  Associalion; 
(ci  Ihe  introduelion  of  the  college  asso'^iation 
into  schools  of  heathen  lands:  (/')  tin;  rccc  nt 
foreign  missi<in  work  for  young  men  of  the 
International  Committee,  li.v  wliicli,  at  the  so- 
licitation and  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
churcli  missionary  boards,  experienced  men  are 
being  placed  in  the  great  centres  of  the  for- 
eign mission  tield  lo  organi/e  associations  afler 
Ameiieaii  niod(dM,  and  to  train  native  Christian 
voung  men  as  general  secretaries  and  workers. 
In  this  interest  a  Iravelliiig  agent  is  now  visil- 
ing  Ihe  Asiatic  ('ouiitries;  sccrelarit's  of  llie 
Committee  have  been  located  at  'I'okyo,  Japan, 
and  -Madras,  India,  and  will  follow  at  other 
places  as  soon  as  the  men  and  means  can  be 
obtained.  Railroad  branches  are  in  operation 
at  82  terminal  points,  and  so  acceptable  is  their 
work  lo  both  employers  and  employed,  that 
railroad  corpor.itions  are  aiipropriating  more 
than  §100,000  annually  to  their  support. 
Ihanclies  exist  for  (icrman-speaking  young 
men  in  cities  having  a  large  population  of  this 
character,  and  for  colored  youiiLT  men,  espe- 
cially in  educational  and  cily  centres  of  the 
South.  Some  beginning  of  ell'orl  has  also  been 
inaihf  to  reach  the  commercial  traveller  on  iIk? 
road  and  at  his  hotel,  the  men  on  Ihe  fire  and 
IKilice  departments  of  the  cities,  theliiinbermeii 
and  the  miners  in  their  western  camps,  tlie  sol- 
dier and  the  sailor,  and  as  lias  already  been 
said,  the  boys,  who  are  recognized  as  the  young 
men  of  to-morrow. 

The  parent  London  SocietjMit  its  beginning 
.sought  only  the  spiritual  welfare  of  young 
men  in  a  limited  sphere  and  by  the  simplest 
means,  But  like  everything  destined  to  lift' 
and  usefulness,  it  began'lo  grow,  slowly  at  first, 
adding  one  by  one  Ihe  lines  of  ell'orl  that  have 
since  been  characteristic  of  the  work,  especially 
the  reading-room,  library,  and  other  means  of 
inent.'il  improvement.  'I'lirough  the  entire  liis- 
toty  of  the  Associations,  their  met  hods  and 
agencies  have  been  a  development,  never  forced, 
but  wrought  out  gnidually,  and  only  as  clearl.v 
demanded.  A  study  of  these  agencies  shows 
them  to  be  twofold — the  directly  religious,  and 
the  .so-called  secular.  The  Latter  are  employed 
with  a  double  i)urpose— for  ihe  direct  mental 
and  phj-sical  benetit  they  confer,  and  to  attract 
young  men  within  the  sphere  of  the  reli.uious 
influences.  Neither  of  these  objects  must  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  secular  agencies  are  the 
means  of  largel}' augmenting  tlie  membership, 
especially  from  the  fact  that  beeause  of  much 
generous  volunteer  labor  and  the  gifts  of  friends 
the  Association  membership  fee  can  be  iiuule 
much  smaller  than  would  he  charged  elsewhere 
for  similar  priviltges.  Aside  from  these  paid- 
for  privileges,  however,  are  the  directly  moral 
and  religious  agencies,  whose  scope  is  broadei. 
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Tlioir  bciieflts  t'uiimcruteil  reach:  (1)  the  iictive 
mfinljiMx.  who  in  comifcliTH  with  Ihi'ir  s_vs- 
tciimlic  (lulics  receive  ii  piiieliciil  lniiiiiii!,''iii 
(  hI•i^Iilm  woik  unexeelled  in  iiiiy  oilier  lield; 
(•ii  llie  iissni^iiiles,  to  who^e  weirnic  llie  elVoils 
of  IIk' liist  iii<' speciiilly  (lireeled;  iillil  (:!)  noli- 
liieliiltefs  wild  iiVMii  thcniselvo  of  the  reiuliiitr- 
I'oDlii,  (lie  eiM|iloyMirMl  hureail.  tlie  lio:il'iliii;;- 
house  leiiisiei',  mid  oilier  hospitjiliiics  open  to 
all  yoiiiig  men,  ineluiliiiLi'  llie  lelinions  iiieel- 
iiiLTs.  Of  this  threefold  eon>lilueii(y  llie  lirsi 
and  .second  classes  iiic  alioul  ((piiil.  while  the 
third  liirndy  outnunil  ( rs  lioih  'he  others, 
Lneiitly  cMciidliii,'  ihe  rei.ch  of  llie  .Vssociiilioii's 
liilluenee.  The  iiisliliuioii  has  dislinct  aims  as 
it  loiiehes  men  of  various  classes  .•md  chanie- 
ters.  It  seeks  liy  air.irrcssivc  cllorl  lo  rcscuu 
those  who  have  fallen  under  the  (lower  of  vice, 
to  shield  and  reslraiii  those  slill  free  from  evil 
haliil  and  assoeialioii  hy  providinir  lieallhful 
recreation  and  uood  companionship,  and  lo  in- 
i«tnicl  and  huild  up  in  true  manliness  all  with 
whom  it  comes  in  coiilact;  yet  it  constantly 
relies  upon  tlie  jrospei  of  Christ,  and  expects 
little  perniani'iit  result  <'.\cepl  us  yoiinjj;  men 
commit  their  lives  to  His  keeping.  Those  As- 
sociations are  judged  the  most  successful  in 
which  the  largest  |)('rceiitage  of  aclive  workers 
is  developed  and  the  greatest  niimhcr  of  young 
ineii  led  iiilo  cliurcli-fellowship 

As  peculiarly  a  lay  inovemeni,  and  in  a  sense 
inilcpendeiit  of  existing  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions, Ihe  Associations  were  nol  at  once  receivi  d 
iiilo  favor  and  ciintid(Mu;e;  neither  were  they 
free  from  mistakes,  especially  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  work;  but  their  loyalty  and  sus- 
tained usefulness  long  since  won.  1  hem  rccog- 
nilioii  as  thoroughly  h^giliniale  and  helpful 
auxiliaries  of  the  church,  and  on  a  jiar  with 
such  inlerdenoininalioiial  insiilulion.s  as  the 
various  missionary,  Sunday  school,  and  pulili- 
calion  societies.  In  t'act  Ihey  hold  in  some 
respects  a  closer  relation  to  the  evangelicil 
body  than  some  of  its  organic  conncelions,  as 
each  aclive  memhermiisl  l)e  in  coiumiinion  wilh 
and  \uider  llie  diseiiilinary  coiiliol  of  one  of  ils 
reeogni/.cd  branches,  and  the  moment  such  rc- 
lalioiis  cease  his  vilal  conneclioii  uilli  the  As- 
sociation is  severed.  In  compensalion  for  the 
general  si'crelaries,  who  are  lo  a  considerable 
degree  wilhdrawn  from  ilislinclively  dcnoini- 
national  efTorl,  the  nuinber  of  l:iy  workers  has 
been  larirely  increased,  young  men  arereiuh'red 
more  ellicient  through  Ihc  peculiar  tniining  re- 
ceived, and  the  he;uiy  lesiimony  of  pastors  is 
thai  those  most  aclive  in  Ihe  .Vssocialion  are 
the  liesi  workers  in  the  several  churches.  It  is 
a  well-dctincd  principle  of  ihe  Associations,  that 
the  church  has  paramount  claim  u])on  its  young 
men  which  must  in  no  wise  he  inlerfered  wilh, 
and  thai  success  can  only  be  <'.\peclcd  as  the 
work  is  coiiducled  in  general  harmony  with  the 
past(jrs  anil  general  C'hristiau  sentinieut  of  a 
commiuiity. 

The  transatlanlic  As.soeiations  have  devel- 
ojied  less  rapidiv  than  in  America,  and  the 
work  of  Ihe  individual  .societies  is  much  nar- 
rower in  scope,  esiu'cially  along  the  line  of  the 
secular  agencies.  The  most  advance  has  been 
made  in  Great  Britain  and  its  colonial  depen- 
dencies. In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there 
are  600  Asso(Maiions,  with  (U.OdO  members.  In 
England  and  Irel.ind  49  own  buildings  valued 
nt  11,100,000;  219  report  300  weekly  Bible- 
clusses,  and  385  weekly  devotional  meetings; 


200   report  libraries,  207  reading  rooms,    118 
educational  classes,  42  gymnasiums. 

In  Auslr.alia,  al  .Mclliourne,  Sydney,  and  Ade- 
laide, buildings  arc  ovviiei,.  as  well  as  al  Cape 
Town,  Afric.i;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  at  OiiakH, 
Japan;  and  liombay,  India. 

Associalions  have  been  reccnlly  organi/ed  on 
tlieAinericaii  plan  in  Berlin, (ieiieva,/niicli,  Aiu- 
slenlain,  I 'a  lis,  and  other  cities  of  tlie  ('mil  incut. 
In  Berlin  an  admirable  Association  building  has 
been  er<'Clcd,  and  the  nioveinenl  prdrniscs  to 
spread  from  these  centres.  The  recent  iminove- 
meiils  ill  the  melhoils  of  general  organi/alion 
and  supervisiiin  arc  largely  the  result  of  cdiilact 
with  Western  ideas  thidugh  the  World's  Con- 
ferences, al  whiih,  beginning  with  If'iTS,  ilio 
American  Associalioiis  li;ive  been  very  fiillv 
represented.  Al  the  (icneva  Conference  in  llii's 
year41  Aiiieiic.iii  delegales  weri'  present,  being 
one  liflli  of  I  lie  enlire  nuinber,  and  chielly  owing 
lo  their  inllucnec  the  Ccniral  Inleriialional 
Committee  was  appointed.  To  Ihe  Conferences 
of  IHMl,  1SH4,  and  IsyiS  this  commillee  rcporled 
a  work  of  visiialion  and  curn'spoiidence  which 
hasgrcaih'  iironioied  tlie  brotherhood  <if  Asso- 
ciations ill  all  lands.  A  general  organization, 
with  represeiilalive  convenlions  and  travelling 
secretaries,  iias  followed  in  ICnglaiul,  Scotlanil, 
Ireland,  and  oilier  counlrics,  in  every  inslance 
greatly  stimulating  and  advancing  "the  entire 
work. 

The  number  of  Associations  in  the  world  is 
now  4,107;  Ihcy  are  grouped  as  follows;  United 
Slates,  1,2.')9;  Dominion  of  Canada,  S2;  Ber- 
muda, 1:  Argenline  Kepublic,  1;  Brilish  Gui- 
ana. 1;  Chili,  2;  West  Indies,  5;  England  and 
Wales,  27H;  Ireland,  hi):  ScoUand,  249;  France, 
(il;  Germany,  HliO;  Holland,  4r)7;  Denmark,  93; 
Switzerland.  383;  Norway,  73:  Sweden,  H."); 
Ilaly,  41;  Spain,  8;  Belgium,  27:  Auslria,  5; 
llunsrarv,  3;  Russia.  9;  IJulgHria,  1;  Eurojieaii 
Turkey,"  1;  India,  15;  Ceylon.  10;  China,  (!; 
Japan,  10;  Asiatic  Turkey, 'll;  Persia,  3;  Syria, 
1;  .Madagascar,  2;  Africa,  11;  Australia,  11;  Tas- 
mania, 2;  >iew  Zealand,  4;  Hawaii,  4. 

AVidcly  as  the  organization  has  spread,  it  is 
evidently  but  in  its  infancy.  In  the  larger 
cities,  its  earlier  and  more  imporlaiit  Held,  only  a 
good  beginning  has  yet  been  made;  Ihedeiiui'nd 
is  immensely  greater  than  the  siqijily  of  ciiher 
money  or  men.  'I'lie  e.xteiil  ainl  usefulness 
of  the  instilulioii  will  n  Ihe  Ciirislian  faith  of 
the  world  shall  be  fully  roused  to  the  wisdom 
of  its  metlioils,  and  the  gifts  of  miiltiludes  who 
have  started  in  life  under  its  lielpful  iiillueiiees 
shall  tlow  back  to  il,  is  o]ien  only  lo  prophecy. 

Voiiii;;  ^eii'N  Foroitfii  jTIUNi«»iiary 
S«t'lely.  Ilcadipiarlers,  Y.  M.  (;.  A..  Need- 
less Alley,  Biriuingham,  England.— This  Soci- 
ety was  organized  liy  young  iiii  n  belonging  to 
the  y.  M.  ('.  A  of  Birmingham,  England,  in 
1870,  with  Ihe  following  objccls:  To  promo'e 
among  Christian  young  men  a  direct  personal 
interest  in  foreign  mission  work  by  .sending 
out  and  entirely  supporting  one  or  more  mis- 
sionaries chosen  by  the  Society;  to  receive  and 
circulate  regular  reports  from  missionaries  who 
shall  be  in  every  way  the  representatives  of 
the  Society.  The  only  mission,  so  far,  of  this 
Society  is  in  Alfred  County,  Natal,  South  Africa. 
The  stal ion  is  named  Ikwezi  Laniaci,  and  is  4 
miles  distant  from  Harding,  a  military  ami 
postal  station.  One  missionar}'  and  his  wife 
are  at  the  station.      They  went  out  in  1877, 
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mid  now  Ihero  is  a  commodious  mission  Ikiuso, 
II  church,  and  a  school.  In  addition,  a  build- 
ini;  has  liccii  put  uj)  at  llardinir,  wlicrc  ser- 
vices arc  held  for  the  police  and  tin-  Oritpni 
Kalir.;.  IndiiMlrial  edin^alion  is  also  conducted 
in  tlie  luissjon  seliool  .V  prcaciiiiiLC  stalion  and 
scliool  hiis  hei'M  eshililislieil  at  lllilidiu,  and  a 
mission  near  llie  I'diisl  liiis  lu'cn  opened,  called 
jMalan  ClilT  Several  niilivcs  have  liecu  baj)- 
ti/.ed,  and  the  (lullncik  is  most  pronnsinjj. 

l'llli-»liaii,u  county  town  in  Kian^si, China, 
in  llie  iHirtlieasi  pail,  near  the  source  of  the 
Kiiiiiz  Kiiii:  Itivcr,  It  has  an  iinporlant  transit 
trade.  Mission  slalioii  of  the  C'liiiia  Inland 
.Mission  (1H7();  2  female  missionaries,  1  uutivu 
pastor,  U.)  commimicunts. 


Yliii|i-I*illtf,  a  town  In  Chlhll,  Xorth  China, 
lit.')  miles  due  easi  cif  l'el^inu^  Opened  in  con- 
iiecliim  Willi  llie  Kaipiiiir  mines,  al  lln^  easlerii 
terminus  t\\'  ihe  railmad  tioiii  'I'ienlsin.  Cli. 
male  di'V.  with  marked  alleilialioiis  nf  heal  and 
cold,  I'opiilalion,  I'JO.OIMI.  l,Miiniia;;e,  .Man- 
darin. Social  (ondilidii  fairly  icood.  Missidii 
stalidli  df  llie  .MillidilisI  New  ('(iiiiie.xinii  (IHM4); 
1  missioimry  and  wife,  7  native  helpers,  4  out- 
slalions.  'J  cliiirelies,  ;t;i  church  inemhers,  1 
.seliool,  8  scholars. 

I'llllllllll,  the  capilal  df  Ihe  prdviiice  (if 
Yunnan,  C'lilna.  An  iiiiportanl  maiiufacluriiu^ 
ami  Iradiiiji'  place.  .Mi.ssion  slalidii  of  ihe  (  hina 
Inland  .Mission  (l!S8',');  ',i  inissionaries,  4  female 
missidiiaries,  'li  a.ssociate  mi.ssiuimrics,  5  coi'.- 
muuicauts. 


z. 


ZiK'titt'CilN,  a  city  of  Me.xiro,  in  the  inland 
Stale  df  lllesaluenanu^  The  place  is  not  attrict- 
ive  ill  ilsapjiearance,  owiiisj;  to  ils  wild,  arid  sur- 
rdiindiiiirs,  and  ine  streets  are  uneven  and  hadly 
paved.  Population,  (id, 000.  pure-blood  Indians, 
nii.xed  Indians,  and  Spanish.  .Mission  stalion 
of  ihe  Southern  Baptist  Convenlidu;  1  mission- 
ary and  wife,  1  simile  liidy,  1  native  imordaiiied 
preacher,  i?  churches,  7i?  clmrch-memhers,  1 
scliodi,  20  scholars.  Mission  station  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Chiircii  (North);  1  missionary,  17  out- 
si'aiioiis.  1,090  communicants,  ,597  Sabbath- 
scholars,  61  day-schools,  2  native  pastors,  1 
Bible-woman. 

Xaf'iirwal,  a  station  of  the  U.  P.  Church 
of  U.  S.  A.  (1866),  in  the  Punjab,  India,  near 
Sialkol.  There  are  5  native  workers,  107  church- 
member.s,  ii  schools,  1)5  scholars. 

Xalili'li,  a  town  in  Syria,  35  miles  north- 
wesi  of  Damascus.  Populalioii,  10,000.  It 
was  nearly  deslroye  1  diirim?  the  Druse  insur- 
reelion.  ISIission  station  of  the  Presbyteriau 
Chiu-ch  (Nortli);  1  ndsbiouary. 

Zaiiziliar.— Tlie  tei-ritory  under  this 
name  included  the  strip  of  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  lietween  Warsheikh,  latitude  3°  north, 
and  Delfrado  Hay,  latitude  10  43  south,  with 
an  indetinile extent  inland,  uniil  in  1886  the  ex- 
tent was  limited  to  10  miles  inland,  from  Cape 
Delgado  to  Ktpini  on  the  Ozi  River;  and  that 
territory,  to.ijether  with  Ihe  islands  of  Zanzibar, 
Pend)a,"an(i  other  small  islands,  constitutes  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan.  The  German  East 
African  A.ssociation  have  secured  the  rights  of 
the  mainland,  and  with  the  lease  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  Ihe  coast  to  the  Imperial  Hritish 
East  Africa  Conipanj',  the  Sultan's  dominion  is 
limited  almost  to  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba.  Zanzibar  island  has  an  area  of  625 
siimire  miles,  with  a  population  of  200,000. 
The  town  of  Zanziliar  has  a  population  estimated 
at  100,000.  Moliammedanism  is  the  religion  of 
the  country.  Mission  work  is  carried  on  by 
the  Universities'  Mis.sion,  with  three  stations  on 
the  island,  Mkunazini,  ^Mbweui,  and  Kiimgani, 
•with  schools,  hospital  and  disi)ensary  work,  in- 
dustrial school,  theological  school  and  home,  a 
printing-press,  under  the  charge  of  2  clergy  and 


8  laity.  For  additional  information  in  regard  ta 
the  inainlaiid  and  iiUssion  work,  see  Zanzibar 
tinder  Africa. 

Xaratf4»xa,  a  most  imporiani  ciiy  of  Spain, 
on  tlu!  Ebro  Kiver,  170  miles  iiorllieast  of 
JIadri.l.  Il  is  irloomy  and  aiiliiiuated,  with  nar- 
row, ill-jiaved,  irreijular  streets,  and,  except 
charitable  and  religious  edifices,  few  line  build- 
ings. Population,  92,407  (1887).  Mission  .sta- 
tion of  the  A.  B  C.  F.  M.;  1  native  pastor,  5 
native  helpers,  1  church,  66  school-children. 

Zenana  Work  :  see  Women's  Boards. 

Ziotft'iihalt;,  llarilioloinvw,  was  born 
June  24lh,  Ui8H,  in  Pullsniiz,  Sa.xony.  King 
Frederick  IV.  of  Deimiark,  aroused  to  his  duty 
to  give  the  gospel  to  lliose  under  liis  sway  in 
India  bj-  his  chaitlain.  Dr.  Li'itken,  diiecled  him 
to  seek  men  siiilablc  for  missionary  service. 
Ziegeiibalg  and  Plutsehau,  then  si'udcnts  at 
Halle,  young  men  of  tal(Mit,  learning,  and  Chris- 
tian zeal,  were  apiioiiited,  and  emliarked  al  Co- 
penhagen 1705.  Afler  a  long  and  d.angerous 
vovage,  they  arrived,  July,  1706,  at  Traiupiebar, 
a  banish  po.ssession  on  tlie  Coromandel  coast 
of  llindiislaii.  Afler  several  days'  delay  the 
governor  received  them  with  great  harshness. 
Ziegeiibalg  obtained  a  room  near  the  heathen 
and  Portuguese  (piarlers,  and  began  his  work 
not  only  among  liosliU^  heathen,  but  wiili  a  gov- 
ernment openly  opposed,  and  a  Euro])ean  pop- 
ulaiion  absorbed  in  business,  addicted  to  vice, 
and  <lelermine(l  at  all  hazards  lobe  rid  of  these 
earnest  men.  Ziegeiibalg  having  no  grammar 
or  dictionary  to  help  in  learning  tlie  langn  ,ge, 
persuaded  a  native;  .schoolmaster  to  bring  liis 
.school  to  the  mission  room,  and  sitting  down 
witli  Ihe  children  he  imilaled  them  in  making 
tlie  letters  in  the  sand  till  lie  had  become  famil- 
iar wiih  their  form.  He  then  found  a  Brahman 
who  knew  a  liitle  of  English,  and  with  his  help 
was  able  in  eight  months  to  speak  Tanul  intelli- 
gibly. The  teacher,  however,  was  loaded  with 
irons  by  the  rajah  and  thrown  into  pri.son.  Some 
of  Ihe  Europeans  owning  slaves,  Ziegenbalg  ob- 
tained their  consent  that  "  these  poor  outcasts 
might  meet  for  two  hours  daily  for  in.st ruction." 
In  less  than  a  year  live  slaves  were  baptized. 
A  native  built  a  church  at  his  own  expense. 
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and  III  lilt'  ili'ilii  iitloii  Zii'^ciiliiili;  pii'iiilicd  In 
'rniiiil  mill  I'd!  iiiL'iicM' Id  u  liiij{r  ciiiigicifiilion 
(if  (  liriNiiiiMs,  Hindus,  mid  Molimiiiiiiiliiris,  mid 
ill  it  williiii  11  iiiiiiilli  nine  imlivcs  \vi  re  bniili/cd. 
Ill  llir  M'ciiiid  yciii- lie  iiiiulc  cMtllsivc  |>rni»liiliK 
liiiii>.  Ill  ITIIH  lie  visilfd  Nf^iipiilmii,  mid  lliii 
Diiuli  iiiiijiisiiiiii'  iiivili'd  lilt'  iiiii>t  Icmiicd 
IJiiiliiiimis,  suiiijiisfcs,  cic,  t(i  II  fiifiidly  ((in- 
tViciicc  wiili  ilif  iiiissidiimy  (in  rclii;ii)iis  siili- 
jccls  'I'lic  dis(ussii)ii  Inslcd  live  days,  and 
iniicli  liil'oi'iiialioii  ('niiccriiin),^  ilic  (ii'i;;iii.  Iiis- 
lory,  mid  ildcliiiicM  nl'  Cliiisliniiily  was  dill  used 
aiiidiii;'  llic  iialivc  |id|iiiiul{dii. 

Ziciriiiliiilg  had  so  I'lir  iumsIitciI  IIic  Imiiriiairi^ 
llial  ill  Iwd  ycais  al'icr  liis  ariival  lie  bcjiaii 
Sci'i|ilure  tniiisiiilidii,  and  a  yriii'  laici'  cciild 
s|)('ak  'rmiill  Willi  as  iniicli  I'acilily  as  his  iiaivo 
Gcniiiin.  He  soiiii  licuaii  llii'  |ii'('|iaralidn  (it  a 
giaiiiiiiar  mid  Iwo  Icvicdiis-Mini'  df  prose,  iIk! 
dllier  df  iKielical  words.  In  1711  he  linislicd 
Ihc  iniiislalidii  dl'  llie  New  'reslaiiieiit  — the  first 
iiili)  any  Imiiruiii^c  df  India — and  a  larj;c  part  of 
the  Old  Teslaiiiinl.  IS' ol  only  to  llie  Hindus, 
1)111  lo  the  half  breed  I'ditiiguese  iiiu!  to  the 
slaves  of  'rraii(|Uiti.ii-  he  piiaclied  llu!  jrospel. 
He  had  also  a  (ieiinim  service  weekly,  which 
was  Iai\i.'ely  alleiidid 

The  Hiiiopemi  residents,  who  regarded  his 
enterprise  as  visionary  mid  absurd;  the  Inidiiig 
Cdiiipaiiii's,\\  horegmiled  iiiissidiisasdeli  inieiital 
to  llieir  cdniiiiereial  inleicsls — all  did  what  tliev 
could  III  iiidlesi  and  hinder  him.  The  Danish 
East  India  Coinpaiiy  had  sent  secret  inslriiclioiis 
to  their  agents  in  'I  riUKpiebar  thai  a  niissionary 
was  gding  Id  India,  and  Ihal  he  must  be  driven 
from  the  country.  The  governor  charged  him 
with  rebellion,  and  when  Ziegenbalg*viii(licate(l 
his  divine  coinmission,  he  noi  only  in  his  rage 
strucU  him,  but  had  him  taken  to  the  fortress, 
where  he  was  kept  in  close  conlinement  four 
liidiiths,  sutl'eriiig  greatly  fnim  the  intense  heat, 
and  forbidden  the  use  of  pen  and  pajierto  com- 
nninieate  with  his  friends  When  released  h(! 
found  the  converts  scattered  by  |)erseciitioii  and 
terror.  Some  were  in  prison,  others  banished; 
some  had  been  violently  beaten,  some  put  lo 
death.  Though  he  had  regained  his  liberty  he 
was  still  perseeuled,  and  noiliing  but  royal  au- 
thority secured  him  from  violence  at  the  hands 
of  his  own  couiitryi'.ieii.  He  was  oflen  in 
straits,  money  sent  from  hdiiie  having  failed  to 
reach  him. 

In  1714  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Danish  Liturgy,  and  (lermaii  hymns, 
with  thirty-three  Tamil  works,  inclnding  a 
dictionary  uliicli  he  had  prepared,  were  printed. 
His  health  failing,  lu.'  returned  to  his  native 
liiiul  in  1715.  His  account  of  the  Hindus  and 
his  niissidiiary  work  created  ,t;reat  interest  in 
Cieriiiany  and  England,  vast  cniwds  being 
moved  1)}'  his  gldwing  appeals,  kings,  luinces, 
and  prelates  giving  lilierally  Id  the  cause.  He 
reliirned  to  India  in  I71'.l.  but  died  soon  after, 
at  the  early  age  of  tliiity-si.\,  hiiving  in  the 
brief  period  of  thirteen  years  as  llie  pioneer  of 
modern  missions  in  India  acconiplislied  a  re- 
markable work.  Three  hundred  and  tifly  con- 
verts and  a  large  body  of  catecliuniens  mourned 
his  death.  He  was  I'luried  in  the  large  mission 
chiircli  opened  two  years  before  his  death  at 
Trani|iiebar,  and  a  marble  slab  in  the  wall  bears 
an  iiiseripliou  lo  his  memory. 

KeiNheriicr,  Diirid,  b.  Zauchtenthal, 
Moravia,  April  lllh,  1731.     His  progenitors  be- 


longed to  the  ancient  Church  of  the  ndheinial) 
Hrelhreii,  foundid  sixty  years  before  the  jiebir- 
matidii,  by  the  folldWers  of  .loliii  Huss.  When 
David  was  live  years  old,  his  parei:ls  tied  to 
Heiriiliiil  in  Sa.voiiy,  which  had  liecn  I'diiiided 
by  a  cdloiiy  iif  .Mdriiviaii  eniigranis  on  ilie  is. 
tale  df  Cduiit  /iii/.eiiddrf.  Ill  17:1(1  his  piiicnts 
joined  the  colony  in  (ieorgia,  which  .laincs 
O.nle'lidrpe  had  eslablishcd  three  years  before, 
leavin.i;  their  son  al  Ilirrnhiit  to  be  educated 
by  the  .Moravians,  Fruni  this  he  went  Id  Ibil- 
land,  mid  liveil  in  a  Moravian  .seltlenieni  calh  d 
Heireiidyk.  TIicik  e  he  went  to  Kngland, 
where  (ieiieral  Oglithoipe  mil  him,  and  wiih 
his  aid  he  joined  his  parents  in  1 7HS  In  1710 
he  went  Ndrlh,  and  with  utliers  founded  Methle- 
liem  and  Na/arelh  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1745 
he  began  his  work  amoiiir  llie  Indians,  and  was 
soon  arrested  as  a  spy  of  the  French  by  the 
cdldiiial  gdveniment  of  New  York,  iii'd  was 
imprisoned  for  seven  weeks.  Keleased  by 
(idvernor  ('linldii,  h  ■  labdred  till  175(l  anidng 
the  Delawares  al  Sliiinidkiii  (Siiiibiiry,  I'a.) 
and  the  Iidipinisal  Onondaga,  where  the  Sl.\ 
Nations  made  him  ii  sachem,  and  "keeper  of 
their  archives."  In  1750  he  visiled  Kiirope  in 
behalf  of  till'  mission.  In  1752  he  returned  to 
Oiionda.iia.  but  was  conipelled  lo  retire  lo  lielli- 
leheni  at  the  opening  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  Uetweeii  1755  and  17li'.'  he  visiled  Noith 
Ciirdlina  and  the  New  Kngland  pKivinces, 
labored  among  the  Indians  of  Canada,  and 
ailed  as  interpreter  for  Pennsylvania  in  the 
treaty  with  Teedyuseiin.u;  and  hisallies.  In  the 
time  of  the  Ponliac  cdiispiracy  he  ministered 
lo  the  Chiistian  Indians  who  had  found  refuge 
in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  clo.se  of  the  war  he 
led  the  survivors  of  the  converts  lo  Wyalusing, 
Hriulford  County,  Pa.,  on  the  Sus(|uehaiiiia.  lu 
1707  lie  established  a  misNion  aniong  the  Mousey 
Delawares  on  the  Alleghany  Hiver,  Venango 
County,  and  three  ye.irs  later  began  the  station 
which  he  called  Friedenstadt,  on  IJeaver  Creek, 
in  what  is  now  Lawrence  County.  In  1772  he 
went  to  Central  Ohio,  and  eomnienced  a  town 
called  Schoeiibrunn,  on  the  Tiisi  arawas,  teii 
miles  from  the  sile  of  Canal  Dover,  where  he 
was  soon  joined  by  all  the  Moravian  converts 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  built  two  more  towns, 
other  niLssidiiaries  came,  and  many  cdiiverts 
were  added.  Early  in  the  Hevdlulidii  the  Dela- 
wares were  accused  of  favoring  the  American 
•side,  and  the  coiiverls  were  forcid  to  leave  their 
towns  and  come  within  the  Ibitish  lines.  In 
1781  the  setllenielils  were  destroyed  by  a  band 
of  Wymuldllc  warriors  at  the  insligalidii  of  the 
commandmit  of  the  Hrilish  post  at  Delrdil.llie 
missionaries  were  tried  as  spies,  and  the  Ch  It- 
tian  Indians  removed  lo  Sandusky.  The  ne.\t 
year  ninelysix  of  tlieiii  returned  from  San- 
dusky to  the  Tuscarawas  to  .iriitlier  their  corn, 
and  were  massacred  al  (iiiadenhutlen  by  a  parly 
of  cdldni.il  mililia.  Disheartened  by  this  cabis- 
troplie.  Zeisbuig(  r  in  \~S'2  led  a  small  ri  iiinant 
Id  what  is  now  Michigan,  and  built  an  Indian 
town  (111  the  Oliiildii  Hiver;  in  17H(i  lie  went 
back  lo  Ohio,  and  founded  New  Salem,  one 
mile  from  Lake  Erie.  Thence  the  hostility  of 
other  Indians,  after  four  years'  rest,  comiielled 
them  lo  emigrate  to  Canada,  where  they 
founded  Fairfield.  In  170H  he  returned  to  the 
Tuscaraw  as  valley,  where  Congress  had  granted 
to  his  Indians  their  former  lands,  and  built  a, 
town,  calling  it  Goshen.  There  he  labored  for 
ten  years,  lo  the  close  of  his  life.     He  died  No- 
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vcinlicr  Kill,  1H08,  iigcd  S*7,  Imving  been  a 
ini^sioiiiiiy  iiniciiii;  llic  Aini'iiciiii  Iiwliitris  fur 
nixly  yciiiN.  lie  iMliiblisluil  lliiilccii  Clirisliiiii 
l<iu  MS,  Mild  llidiiirh  sciiicciv  (iiic  ii'iimiiicd,  ytl 
lit'  liMd  iiiiiny  i'i>iiv(M'lx,  1111(1  UU  cliMnii'ti'r,  iiio- 
tiv('<,  mid  I'll'oriM  iii'o  "  nil  hiiiiiii'  to  tlii'  .Miiiaviim 
C'liiii'cli,  mid  III  dill' ('(iiiiinoii  liiiiiiiiiiity," 

/('islicrj^ci'  will  11  llinrouuli  si  liiihii'.  He  iims- 
liicd  scvcnd  iiiilivc  loiiirncs,  ('s|icciiilly  llic 
Drlawtin^  mid  Oiioiidiiirii.  'Ii'  lilt  ill  iiimiii- 
si'i'ipt  II  (ii'i  iiimi  mid  ( )ni>iidiii;'ii  l.i'.xlroii 
ill  si'Vi'ii  viiliiiiirs  i|ii.'iriii:  ii  (iriiiiiiniir  ol'  Iliu 
<  tiiiiiidiiu'ii  lmi:;iimii'  ill  (ii'i'iiimi  iiliil  Ktii;lis|i,  h 
Itcl.iwmc  (irmiiinii'  mid  Diriioiimy.  mid  scv- 
fiiil  vol  iiliuliirics.  All  of  tlicsi' ui(^  dcposilcd  in 
Ilic  liiliraiy  of  llmvm'd  Cullcirc,  mid  in  lln' 
i.ilirmy  of  llic  Anii'iiciin  l'liil(»o|ilii(iil  Sncicly 
ill  I'iiiliidclpliiii.  llis  Dimy,  Inuisliilcd  liy 
Ivii^ciic  il.  Bliss,  WHS  puhlisliid  in  two  ocliivo 
volimics  in  ISN."), 

Ziriiiii  Ol    Miryliiiiiii    VfrHioii.  —  Tin; 

Zir  or  Syijcii  IicIoml'^  Io  llic  Finn  hiiini-li  of 
llic  Und-Alliti  fiiniily  of  lmiLjimi;i's,  mid  is 
spolicn  by  ii  iiicc  liviiii;  in  llic  ^'ovcniinciil  of 
Volojrdii,  Uu.ssiii,  who  niiinbci'  idioiit  7(1,000. 
For  ilicii'  liciiclil  llic  Uiissian  Hiltic  Sociciv 
imblishcd  the  Gospel  of  .Miilllicw  in  18-.>;i,  'I'lic 
Hriiisli  and  Forciu'ii  Hibli;  Sociciy  published  in 
ly81  till  edition  of  the  smnc  (iospel  in  Uii.ss 
characlcr,  tlie  transeriplioii  from  llic  ■Slavonian 
chiiruetcr  havinir  been  made  bv  M.  Lnitkins, 
a  iiaiivt'  teiiclicr,  under  the  direction  of  the 
acadcmit'iitu  Wiedemann. 

{Specimen  verse.    Mutt.  5 :  16.) 

CiiiA3»«  MEAX  wrzAAACa  tiahz  wrw- 

A2  /V\0pT2ACZ  B0A3HIIZ,  MEA%  A^SACNy 
ifAHAUCb  EgpZ  HEpOMZACZ.  H  «UJKA- 
CHU    liATi-CZ    TiAHAhlCh,   KO^I^    NEEE- 

CAACZ  BUAblKZ. 

Zoar. — 1.  A  town  in  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  southwest  of  Anialicnslein,  east  of 
Worcester,  north  of  l{iversdale.  Mission  .stii- 
lion  of  the  Merlin  Eviin!,'elical  .Missionmy  Soci- 
ety; 1  oidaincil  niissionuiy,  3  native  helpers, 
448  eliiiichinenibers.  1();J  sehool-cliildren. 

2.  A  settlement  in  I,abiador,  on  the  iiorlh- 
easl  coast,  between  Hebron  and  Ifmnuli:  mission 
station  of  the  .Moravian  lirelhicii  (I.S(iJ).  It 
was  opened  for  the  bciictil  of  the  Eskimo,  who 
come  from  Nain  mid  elsewhere  for  llie  (isliinu;, 
and  spend  a  lariie  part  of  the  year  here.  The 
Eiiro|)eiin  settlers  as  well  as  the  Eskimo  have 
also  been  bcnelitcd.  Zoar  presenlsa  more  pleas- 
inu  ap|icaranee  than  most  of  the  settlements  in 
Labrador,  for  trees  me  numerous,  and  alford  a 
pleasant  ehanjie  to  the  eye.  One  missionary  is 
now  in  clmrire  of  the  work. 

ZoroiiKtriiiiiiNiii,  the  form  of  reli<<:iou 
supposed  to  have  been  incidcated  by  Zoroaster 
(Persian,  Zanhis^it),  long  tlie  state  religion  of 
Persia,  but  now  professed  by  a  mere  handful 
of  followers  in  two  districts  in  Persia  (Kirman 
and  Ye/.d).  and  by  the  Parsis  of  India,  whose 
name  bears  witness  to  their  Tersian  origin.  If 
Zoroaster  was  a  liistorical  (■liaraeter,  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case,  he  probably  lived  in  the 
east  of  Iran,  in  the  region  known  as  Bactria, 
now  sometimes  called  Balk.     His  date  cannot 


be  asrortained  ;  some  (ireek  writers  put  liiiu 
.'"),IM)0  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy!  Modern 
scholiiis  place  him  some  1,()(HI  years  before 
C'hiisl,  and  some  l,.")(K).  at  the  best  all  is  con- 
jecture, bill  he  ceilaiiily  lived  before  Cyrus, 
'riial  he  was  llic  Iiiider  of  a  sihisiii  in  llic  old 
Aryan  race  seems  |o  many  pinlmiile.  as  llic  re- 
siill  of  which  llie  religion  of  one  branch  of  the- 
laec  ilevelopcd  iiilo  N'edisin  and  iiiiidiilsin  in 
Indiii,  and  lliiil  of  ihc  odicr,  which  selllcd  in 
I'crsia,  into  Hie  dualislic  system  which  still 
bears  Ihc  name  of  /oroaslcr. 

Accoiiliiig  to  ihis  system,  the  world  is  the 
lialllc  licld  (if  two  eoiileiidilig  spirits,  elcinal  in 
their  origin  and  possessing  iIk;  power  of  crea- 
lioli.  'I'lie  one  is  .Miiiro-ma/.dao  (Ihc  wise  god); 
wlio  is  Ihc  source  and  iiullmr  of  all  I  hat  is  good, 
the  other  is  .\iigroniainyiisli  (llic  spirit  enemy), 
who  evil  ill  his  nature,  ever sirivcslo  iieulrali/.e 
Ihc  bcnclicenl  activities  of  the  lirst.  These 
two  names  have  become  eorruplcd  by  long  use 
into  the  shorter  forms  now  coinnioi'i,  Orniu/d 
and  Ahiinian.  But  the  contlict  belween  these 
two  powers,  Ihoiigh  now  conducted  on  lerms 
which  are  iipparenily  pretty  noaily  cipial,  is  not 
hopeless,  and  is  not  deslined  Io  be  pcrpcliml.  lii 
due  lime  Ormii/.d  is  Io  summon  all  his  power, 
and  enter  upon  the  last  and  ilecisivc  pha.se  of 
the  sliuggle.  Tlie  might  of  Alirimmi  is  to  bo 
broken  forever,  mid  the  suprciiiacy  of  the  good 
established;  Aliriman  with  his  dcfealed  follow- 
ers is  to  be  east  inio  hell,  and  Io  remain  there, 
destitute  of  power  to  disturb  the  progress  and 
enjoyment  of  the  good,  who  are  to  be  rewarde<l 
and  to  prosper,  uiive.xed  by  evil,  as  citizens  of 
tlie  good  kingilom. 

.Modern  Zoroasiriaiiisin  recognizes  llic  exist- 
ence of  vast  hierarchies  of  good  and  evil  spirits, 
doing  the  will  and  fullilliim- the  purposes  respec- 
tively of  Orniuzcl  and  of  Ahriman.  To  what 
extent  these  elaborate  sysiemsof  ungelology  and 
demonology  iiitliieiiced  .lewish  thought,  and 
tiiniiigh  ihcm  Chrisliim  thought,  is  a  question 
still  uiidelermiiicd.  The  .sacred  books  of  Zoro- 
nstrianism  are  spoken  of  colleclivcly  as  the 
Zend-.V vesta.  The  term  is  not  wholly  accurate, 
the  proper  designation  is  An:<fii.  the  word  Xi'iid 
signifying  "  iiilerprelation,"  with  reference  to 
the  coniineiilmics  on  the  original  books.  The 
Avesta  itself  is  written  in  an  ancient  form  of 
Aryan  siicceh.  allied  to  the  Sanskrit,  known 
lio|nila  ly  as  the  Zi'ix/,  and  possessing  no  other 
extant  literature.  The  "interpretation"  is  in 
Pahlavi,  a  nnae  niodcrn  (though  ancient  and 
now  dead)  language,  which  prevailed  formerly 
in  Persia.  The  Avesiii,  as  at  jiresent  known,  is 
but  a  fragment,  and  not  a  large  fragmcnl,  of 
the  original  sacred  literature  of  Zoroastriaiiisni 
Like  till'  Old  Tcsimiienl,  it  is  not  a  book.  Inn  ii 
collection  of  books — a  lilcialure  developing  in 
and  with  the  life  of  the  people.  Parts  of  it  may 
dale  back  to  Zoroaster,  but  much  of  it  consists 
of  the  accretions  of  later  ages.  A  collection  of 
hymns  or  "(iathas"  is  the  oldest  part  of  it,  and 
may  be  .said  to  form  the  kernel  of  tlie  whole; 
these  alone  claim  to  be  the  ipaixnima  revhn  of 
Zoroaster.  The  remainder  consists  of  liturgical 
matter,  and  what  is  called  by  some  (borrowing 
a  phrase  from  Old  Testament  scholarship)  the 
'■  priestly  code"  of  Zoroastriaiiisni. 

The  light,  the  sun,  the  lire,  are  considered  by 
theZoroastrians  thesymbo'  of  Orniuzd.  There- 
fore in  Iheir  temples  thesaered  lireiscoiilinuidly 
burning,  night  and  day,  year  after  year.  For 
this  reason  at  evening,  when  they  recite  the 
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pmj'prs  of  tlio  Avcstft,  tlip  fiircs  of  ZoronRlriiin 
worMliipiHTs  iiic  liirncd  wolwiird,  ti>\viinls  llic 
si'lliuf;  Sim.  lIciMc  llicy  me  ol'ii  n  Niiokcn  u( 
n^  "  siiii-woi'sliippiMs"  itiul  "  llif  wiir-liippcis,' 
llioiiuli  ilicy  iliciiisi'lvcH  icjcii  ilic  iiiipiiiiiiion 
wliicli  is  tliiH  iindlvcil:  lliiy  dn  iii>l  piiiy  ici  tin' 
HUM  (jr  In  the  lire,  llicy  Niy,  IjuI  tii  llial  yodd 
aihi  sliiiiiiijf  oiiu  wlid.Mf  prcM'iH  (■  and  cIiuiucUt 
tire  sviiilidli/fil  l)y   tin;   ligiil,  mid   llic  n(iiiici.'s 

i.r  ii." 

'I'lic  Zorousiiiiiii  religion  d('vcl(ppcd  nnd  lloin- 
islicd  ill  I'crsiii,  lliidiijili  tlic  vi(is>iiiid(M  of 
(IcclciiNioii  nnd  ri'vival  iiiciilciit  to  all  rcliuioiiH 
lii>l(iry,  from  llir  lime  of  ils  oiiniii  to  tlic  .Mo- 
liamiiK'daii  iiiva.'-ioii  Diiiim;  tlial  time  it  miw 
and  Mii'vived  the  polilical  eliaiinisiiiid  dyimstic 
revoliilioiis  to  wliicli  I'eisia  was  siilijcci,  liiil 
wliiili  ii(  ed  not  lie  recoiiiiled  here.  Mohiiimiicd 
died  ill  (i;ij.  It  was  Inn  a  few  years  after  his 
death  tliul  i'ersiu  was  invaded  liy  nriiiies  of  his 
followil.■^,  wiio,  under  the  llerec;  lend  of  the 
early  caliplis,  were  just  liegiimiiig  tiiat  astonisli- 
iiig  career  of  eoii(|uest  whieh  within  a  century 
carried  the  crescent  over  Western  Asia,  Morlli- 
crn  Africa,  into  Spain,  iicrii.ss  tlie  I'yrenecs, 
and  almost,  to  the  sliores  of  the  Hritisli  t'lmmiel. 
'I'iie  I'ersiaii  army  was  igno'  .lusly  defeated, 
llie  king- dellironed,  and  his  realms  taken  pos- 
session of  in  tlie  name  of  the  Prophet.  'I"lie 
])eople  eiubriiced  tlie  new  religion.  The  lire 
went  out.  on  the  Zoroastrian  altars,  and  the 
Avesia  was  dropped  for  the  Koran.  A  liaud- 
fil)  merely  of  tlie  Persians  refused  to  he  con- 
verted, and  .sought  refuge  among  the  uiounluins. 
There  for  ii  time  they  were  siilfered  to  remain. 
Hut  soon  after  the  year  7(10  they  were  sijbjecteil 
to  such  11  violence  of  .Moslem  persecution  that 
many  of  them  were  const  rained  to  iibamlon 
Persia,  and  look  for  a  refuge  l)eyond  the  sea. 
The  slory  of  the  wanderings  and  .sull'erings  of 
this  company  of  Zoroasiriaiis  forms  a  iiatlielie 
episode  in  the  religious  hisloiy  of  the  race. 

Tlirougli  all  their  wanderings  anil  ship- 
wrecks the  sacred  tire  was  studiously  kept 
iilive.  Alioiit  the  year  7U()  of  tlie  (.'hristaiu 
era  they  luiided  on  the  western  coast  of  India 
near  the  city  of  Siirat,  .some  !.")()  miles  north 
of  where  Bombay  now  stands,  and  craved  per- 
mission from  the  Hindu  iniiice  then  ruling  in 
that  region  to  settle  among  his  people,  and 
to  practise  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The 
permission  was  granted, — so  tradition  says. — 
with  a  few  easily  observed  eoiidilious,  iiniong 
which  were  these,  that  they  should  adopt  tlu; 
dress  and  language  of  tlie  country  where  tlicy 
were  to  make  their  home.  These  conditions 
wen^  accepted,  and  ever  since  the  language  of 
this  Indian  brunch  of  the  race  has  licen  the 
(iiijarati,  the  vernacular  of  the  district  where 
they  landed,  with  such  dialectic  variations  as 
would  naturally  arise  in  tlii'  use  of  a  new 
tongue  by  foreigners  wliose  customs  and 
religiiiii  dill'crcd  so  greatly  from  those  of  the 
land  wlicrc  the  language  had  devclo]>ed.  The 
Parsis— as  these  Persian  dwcUeis  in  India  came 
in  loiirse  of  time  to  be  called — do  not  appi'ar 
proniincntly  in  Indian  history  uiilil  lln.' Englisli 
era.  They  faithfully  maintained  the  piaetiee 
of  their  religion,  jeidously  guarded  the  sacred 
tire,  and  preserved  inviolate  the  purity  of  their 
race.  AVhen,  under  Englisli  rule,  ttie  cilj' of 
Bombiij'  grew  from  a  cluster  of  fishermen's 
liiit.s  into  a  great  commercial  mart,  the  Parsis 
appear  as  keen-eyed  men  of  business,  and 
founded  great  commercial  houses.     -Much  of  the 


business  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  of  JJoin- 
bay  at  the  present  time  is  in  their  hiinils.  They 
have  extended  their  operations  not  only  into 
otiier  large  plaics  in  India,  so  thai  in  iiiiiNt  of 
the  chief  Indian  cities  at  least  a  few  Pai>i  iiii  i- 
clianls  will  be  found,  but  even  tliioiiglinul  llie 
Ka>t,  as  far  as  China.  Yet  no  large  .M'ltlemeiil 
of  them  exists  oul  side  of  the  Mom  bay  picsideiicv. 
The  toial  Par^i  population  of  l!r°ili>h  India  in 
IHMl  was  Tll.ltiU;  to  Ihi--  a  small  number  may  be 
lidded  on  account  of  the  Parsi  lesidenls  in  native 
stales  not  iiicbidcd  in  Ibilish  India:  ihe  entire 
iiiiiiiIk  r  being  about  s;!,(l(l()  ()l  lhi>  iiuinlicr 
over  ;".',(tlld  aie  found  In  the  presidency  of  14,  iii- 
bay,  and  nearly  .")(), 00(1  of  them  in  liou'ibay  City. 
Sural  has  also  a  Large  Parsi  popiilaiioii  (over 
.'),00(l),  and  the  town  of  NawMiii.  in  the  native 
state  of  Hiiroda,  about  1.")  miles  froiii  Siirat,  one 
.still  larger.  There  are  said  to  be  about  H,,")(M) 
Zoroasiriaiis  in  Persia,  in  the  districts  imtiied 
above. 

Thus  existing  as  a  commiiiiity  by  Ibemselves 
ill  the  iiiidNt  of  the  coiiipoviic  mass  of  the 
Indian  population,  separated  from  others  by 
their  |ieculiar  religion  and  ciisloms,  and  wiili 
their  own  .social  organism,  the  Parsis  are  every- 
where wclllo  do,  inlclligeni,  and  thrifty.  The 
average  degree  of  wcailh  is  probably  higher 
among  tlieiii  than  among  any  other  Class  in 
India.  A  Paisi  beggar  is  never  seen  ;  the  Parsi 
community  always  atleiids  lo  tlie  wants  of  its 
own  poor,  and  siillers  no  member  of  its  race 
to  become  a  public  burden.  Their  method  (d' 
disposing  of  Ihe  dead  is  their  most  commonly 
known  peculiarity.  According  to  their  belief, 
a  dead  body,  the  resull  of  Ihe  working  of  the 
powers  of  evil,  is  imcleaii,  and  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  contaminate  by  its  presence  any  of  the 
elements;  it  can  neither  be  buried  nor  burnt 
northrown  into  the  water,  foriii  that  wayoneof 
the  elenieiils  would  be  detiled.  It  is  tlieiefoie 
exposed  in  a  eiieiilar  structure  without  a  roof, 
round  the  interior  of  wlilcli  runs  a  shelf  slightly 
slopingtowardsan  opening  at  thccenlre.  After 
being  dcjiosited  in  this  place  the  vultures  make 
swift  work  with  it,  and  the  bones,  stripped  of 
tlesli,  are  aflerwards  swcjit  down  through  the 
central  aperture  into  a  cavity  below.  These 
structures  are  called  "towers  of  silence.'' 
Their  outward  life  and  demeanor  is  always  re- 
spectable and  decorous.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
their  religion  exerts  but  small  iiilliiencc  o\er 
them,  and  that  it  has  deteriorated  to  the  level 
of  11  merely  perfunctory  formalism.  Practi- 
cally tliey  are  maleiialisis— or  at  least  secular- 
ists, given  u))  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  and"  satislied  with  the 
piaetiee  of  the  oidinarv  secular  virtues.  The 
Parsis  have  contributed  the  iiiirest  handful  of 
converts  to  the  (  hrisliaii  Church.  iS'o  mi.ssion 
esiiecially  for  them  has  ever  been  undertaken  ; 
but  many  Parsi  youths  aw  found  in  tlu'  mis- 
sionary schools  of  the  liombay  presidency. 
The  few  converts  that  have  been  gained  from 
among  them,  however,  have  become  men  of 
mark  and  inttuenci^  in  the  native  churches  of 
India  ;  several  of  them  havedoneand  are  doing 
most  excellent  work  as  missionaries  and  pastors 
in  dilTeient  jiarts  of  the  Hombay  |U'esidency. 

They  take  a  promineiil  part  in  public  as  well 
as  in  business  alfairs,  in  modern  India.  Their 
wealtliy  men  are  liberal  and  public-spirited. 
15esldes  various  charitable  institutions  sup- 
ported by  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  race, 
the   Parsis  have  uot  been  wanting  in  acts  of 
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^('iicriii  pliilinitliiDpy.  A  !,'r('ul  liospilal  in 
Hoiiilm}'  wiis  roiiiidi'il  liy  iiiul  iH'tiis  the  11:11110  of 
Sir  .laiiisi'iji  .lijililiai,  who  was  ilio  lirst  native 
»)f  lliiidiisiaii  lo  lie  cKialcd  u  liaroiiet  liy  lliu 
sovereign  of  Ureal  ISrilain. 

%«>ill|>aiiMl»«'rtf,  a  town  in  Transvaal, 
iSoiltli  Africa.  Mission  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  .Methodist  .Missionary  Society  ;  H  niission- 
nries  win-k  among  several  of  the  neighhoring 
trihi's,  and  ninong  tl't'  Hnglisli  colonists  in  the 
vicinity. 

KiiliiN,     !?liMMi«»iiM     aiiioiiK     llic— 1. 

A  iiH'rirtiii.—'\'\H'  Znlns  l)eiiig  a  part  of  the 
IJanIn  race,  Ilicir  general  history,  race  charac- 
teristics, and  language  are  treated  of  in  the  arti- 
cle "  I5aiitu."  The  mission  work  among  them 
being  so  ideiitilied  with  the  term  Zulu,  it  has 
been  |)laced  under  this  head 

In  is;i;ithe  i{ev.  Dr.  IMiil.  .f  Cape  town, 
.superintendent  of  the  London  -ociety  in  South 
Africa,  calleil  the  attention  of  American  Cliris- 
liaiis  lo  the  great  need  and  enconragemenl  for 
('liristi.an  cllort  in  behalf  of  the  Zulus.  The 
A.  li.  ('.  F.  .M.  took  up  tlie  aiipeal.  and  sent 
out  si.\  men  with  their  wives  to  labor  there. 
Tliree  of  these,  liev.  I),  r/indiey,  II.  ,1.  Vena- 
bic,  and  A.  E.  Wilson,  .M.l).,  w'lh  their  wives, 
were  to  lalior  for  a  branch  of  the  Zulu  race  in 
what  was  cUU'd  the  "Interior,"  the  Miitabele 
and  otliers,  ir'der  the  chiefliiin  Umziliktizi,  at 
^Mosiga. 

The  other  '\ree  mi.ssionaries.  Rev.  Messrs. 
Ahliii  Grout,  George  Champion,  and  Newton 
Adams,  AI.l).,  appointed  to  labor  amon^  the 
Zulus,  and  constiiiitiug  what  w.is  called  the 
"Maritime  Mission,"  were  dclaiiu'd  for  some 
live  months  at  the  Cape  by  reason  of  a  war  tlieii 
raging  in  KalYraria, through  which  the  overland 
route  of  the  missionaries  would  take  thein. 
Waiting  in  vain  for  these  hostilities  to  cea.se,  in 
July  they  left  tlie  Cape  for  Port  Elizabeth. 
Here  they  remained  till  the  Tth  of  December, 
then  look  ship,  and  in  two  week.s,  December 
i!lst,  Wi'>,  they  cast  anchor  in  Port  Natal. 
Landing  the  ne.xt  day,  they  purchased  a  sjiau 
of  o.xen  for  the  wagons  which  they  had  brought 
with  lliem  from  the  old  colony,  and  started  at 
once  on  a  trip  of  a  hundred  and  lifty  or  .sixty 
mile.s,  to  visit  the  Zulu  chieftain  Dingiin,  at  liis 
residence  in  Ziilulaud,  and  gel  iiermission  to 
lalior  as  missionaries  among  his  people.  Two 
weeks  brought  them  to  the  caiiital.  Here  they 
were  ret'civeil  and  treated  with  Ivindness, 
though  the  king  was  slow  to  coniiily  with  their 
wishes  in  respect  to  tlie  people  just  about  him. 
He  proposed  that  they  take  up  their  abode  and 
open  tliinr  .school  in  the  vicinily  of  the  pial, 
being  allowed,  however,  to  spend  some  tinu^ 
with  him,  or  among  the  pcoi)le  in  his  more  i],\- 
incdiate  neighborhood,  till  he  should  know 
more  of  the  character  of  their  laliors.  They 
remained  six  days  at  the  capital,  and  then  Mr. 
Cliam|)ioii  was  left  in  the  country  to  make  ar- 
rani^emeiils;  while  the  other  two.  Grout  and 
Adams,  returned  to  Algoa  Bay  for  their  fam- 
ilies and  ell'ects.  .Mrs.  Grout,  li  iwever,  died  of 
<!o.isuinption,  at  ISethelsdorp,  February  ^4lli, 
ISiiO,  before  they  were  ready  to  stait.  The 
rest  of  the  coni|)any  soon  .set  off,  in  ox- 
wagon.s,  for  Natal;  and  after  about  two  mouths' 
iravelling,  in  a  new  land,  without  road.s,  and 
through  many  rivers,  all  without  a  bridge,  on 
the  21st  of  May  they  reached  the  Lmlazi 
River,  where  Mr.  Cliaiupiou  had  prepared  a 


house  for  their  reception.  During  tlii'  aliM'tice 
of  his  brethren  Mr.  Chanipioii  expNucd  the 
country  as  far  southwest  as  the  Ilovu,  and  se- 
lected a  site  for  their  lirst  station,  on  the  L'm- 
la/i,  eight  miles  west  of  the  Hay.  Here  he  set 
about  building  a  temporary  house  on  the  2;'d 
of  February.  On  the  Tth  of  .March  he  opened 
a  school  for  the  natives,  using  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree  for  a  school-room,  and  the  I'arth — 
the  letters  written  in  the  .sand — for  an  a-b-c 
book.  The  lirst  day  he  had  about  a  do/eli 
.scholars,  some  of  them  nurses  with  infants  tied, 
as  usual,  to  their  backs.  On  the  :ilst  of  .March 
he  began,  with  about  thirty  iieople,  to  clear  a 
spot  for  the  mission  house  at  that  place.  Thus 
commenced  the  first  mission  station  among  the 
Zulu  Katirs  in  'he  region  of  Natal. 

The  other  membeis  of  the  mission  having 
returned  from  Algoa  liay,  the  biclhren  now 
made  a  .second  visit  to  the  king,  w  hen  he  gave 
th"in  permis.sioii  to  commence  a  station  in 
Zii!ulaiid.  '1  he  site  chosen  was  eight  or  ten 
miles  north  of  the  river  Tugela,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  sea,  on  a  stream  called 
— as  two  others  in  Natal  are  called  — the  L'lnsuu- 
diizi.  'I'he  name  (linitid,  which  was  given  lo 
the  station,  is  composed  of  three  Zulu  words, 
in  which  it  was  desigiud  to  embody  the  inom- 
ise  of  our  Saviour:   "  Lt),  I  am  with  you." 

Mr.  Champion  had  now  made  such  inoti- 
cieiiey  in  the  Itingu.igX' as  to  lie  able  to  tell  the 
lieople  about  (Jod  in  their  own  tongue.  His 
audience  on  the  Sabbath  immbered  about  two 
hundred.  The  king  also  .sent  him  ten  or  a 
dozen  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  to  be  taught, 
which,  with  others,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine 
inoulhs  made  a  school  of  ten  boys  and  twenty 
girls.  The  day-school  under  Dr.  Adams'  in- 
struction at  Umlazi  now  numbered  (ifty;  and 
his  Sabbath  midience  amounted  to  some  five  or 
.six  hundred,  most  of  wiiom  were  also  gathered 
into  a  Sabbatii-school.  Meantime  the  printing- 
press  was  set  up  at  Umlazi,  and  a  few  element- 
ary books  printed  in  the  native  language  for 
the  schools. 

The  mi.ssion  to  the  interior  having  been 
Inokeii  up  by  an  attack  of  the  Roers  upon  the 
natives,  in  January,  1837,  the  missionaries  left 
that  held  lo  join  their  brethren  in  Natal. 
Their  journey  thither  was  long,  and  they  were 
abcnit  six  iiioMllis  on  the  way.  Their  arrival  at 
N.atal,  however,  w.-is  a  si>cedy  response  to  the 
re(|uest  which  their  brethren  of  tlii' mission  had 
just  made  lo  the  Hoard  in  Hostoii  for  a  rein- 
forcement. 

.Mr.  Lindley  now  at  Ifunii,  and  Messrs.  \^^l\■ 
able  and  Wilson  on  the  I'mhlaluzi  in  Zulu- 
land,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  northeast 
from  the  Hay,  had  hardly  more  than  begun 
work  before  they  were  interrupted  .'igain  by 
the  incoming  of  the  Boers,  by  whose  att.ac'k 
upon  the  iieople  for  whom  they  were  laboring 
in  the  "  Interior  "  they  had  liiit  reci^nlly  been 
moved  lo  leave  that  Held  and  come  lo  the  coast. 

.Many  of  th(!  Dutch  fiirmers,  lioers,  of  the 
Cape  ('olony,  being  greatly  iilVeiided  al  the 
small  eomiieusation  allowed  them  by  the  Hrilish 
Goveriimenl  in  selling  their  slaves,  "appren- 
tices," free,  in  1S;!7  left  their  homes,  went 
north,  crossed  the  Orange  River,  and  settled 
liere  and  there  among  the  nalive  tribes.  Some 
of  them  came  into  collision  with  I'mzilikazi, 
chief  of  the  people  among  whom  the  mission- 
aries for  the  Interior  had  iiiteinpted  to  establish  a 
Boer  station.     In  183S  great  numbers  of  those 
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fouiul  their  way  into  Niiliil,  mid  lu'iiim  iit  oucc 
to  lu'goliiite  with  Diiigiiu,  Iviii^i:  of  the  Zuhis,  to 
wlioin  it  l)ch)iifj;('(l,  lo  gut  iiosscssioii  of  it. 
{'luiiniiiu;  to  hiivf  complied  wiih  tlic  king's  cou- 
ditioiis  hy  reeoveriiig  the  ciillie  the  iiiiig  re- 
quired, u  (liimtiition  was  sent  to  duliver  the  cut- 
tle and  liave  tlie  cession  ratitied.  Uefore  the 
messengers  were  allowed  to  leave  tiie  capiliil 
tlie  king  nnmaged  to  Inive  them  all  massacred. 
Having  slain  the  Dutch,  tlie  king  sent  for  ^Ir. 
Venahle  to  come  with  his  interpreter  and  see 
him,  which  he  did.  The  king  told  him  of  the 
massacre,  hut  assured  him  that  the  missionaries 
had  nothing  to  fear.  Mr.  Venahle  went,  with 
the  king's  permission,  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Owen  oi' the  Church  ^lissionary  Society,  who 
was  living  near  the  capital,  and  who,  having 
heard  of  the  fate  of  the  Boers,  was  now  in  great 
distress.  The  missionuries  were  not  long  in  de- 
ciding to  leave  that  part  of  the  district,  assured 
ns  they  were  that  the  end  was  not  yet.  With 
ui)parent  reluctance  the  king  allowed  them  to 

go- 
As  soon  as  news  of  the  slaughter  at  Dingan's 
kraal  had  reached  Dr.  Adams  on  the  Unilazi, 
well  knowing  that  the  circumstances  of  his 
hrethren  in  Zululand  were  anything  hut  de- 
sirahle,  he  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  aid 
then-  escajie.  The  swollen  rivers  and  territied 
ualives  rendered  the  task  hj-  no  means  an  easy 
one,  hut  eventually  all  were  enahled  to  reach 
the  Bay  in  safely.  In  like  manner  those  who 
were  farther  away — Venahle  and  Wilson — hav- 
ing complied  with  the  monarch  Dingan's  re- 
<iuest  to  give  him  the  greater  part  of  their  goods, 
made  their  jireparalions  quickly,  and  in  due 
time  found  themselves  in  the  company  of  their 
brethren  at  Umlazi  and  the  Bay. 

Thinking  it  best  to  withdraw,  at  least  for  the 
present,  tlie  missionaries  sailed  for  Port  Eliza- 
beth. It  W!us  not  long  before  the  Zulus  under- 
took to  avenge  the  attacks  that  had  been  not 
long  since  made  upon  them  by  white  residents, 
and  swept  the  entire  region  as  with  the  besom 
of  destruction.  Mr.  Grout  had  already  gone  to 
America.  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  t'hamiiion  also  re- 
turne<l,  and  Mr.  Champion  died  of  pulmonary 
consum]ilionat  SanhUlruz  December  17th,  1841. 
Dr.  Wilson  went  also  to  America,  and  thence, 
in  1HH9,  to  Cape  Palmas  in  West  Africa.  After 
two  vears  of  faithful  service  in  this  field  befell 
sick,"  and  died  October  l!?lh,  1841. 

Dill  .Ill's  |io\ver  had  now  been  broken  by  the 
Boers  and  his  kingdom  divided;  Zululand  was 
l>ut  under  the  rule  of  Dingan's  brother,  Um- 
])ande,  and  Nal;il  was  claimed  by  tlii'  iJoers. 
Then  the  lOnglishcimie  in  and  claiinedthc  Dutch 
us  British  subjects,  ;in(l  took  possession  of  Natal. 
The  alTairs  of  the  distiici  beginning  to  betoken 
lieace  and  safely,  Dr.  Adams  came  up  from 
(indiam's  Town  to  see  what  encouragement 
there  might  be  lo  resume  labor.  Cariying  back 
a  good  report,  he  soon  returned  again  with  ^Mrs. 
Adamsaiid  Mr.  Lindley,  reaching  N'atiil  in  .Iiine, 
18:5!l.  Mr.  Lindley  now  gave  himself  to  labor  as 
teacher  and  preacher  among  the  Dutch.  Dr. 
Adams  returned  to  his  ol<l  station  at  I'mlazi,  and 
had,  at  the  end  of  a  year's  labor,  a  Sabbath 
audience  of  about  .100,  a  yabhath-.school  of  200, 
a  large  day-school,  and  an  out  station  0  miles 
awa3'.  Mrs.  Adams  held  meetings  for  the 
women,  and  taught  them  to  read,  sew,  and  do 
other  work  in  a  civilized  minner.  Soon  at 
least  one  woman  was  converted.  The  printing- 
press  was  now  set  up,  and  by  the  eud  of  1840 


more  than  50,000  papers  had  been  printed  at 
Umlazi. 

Mr.  Grout,  having  now  returned  from  Amer- 
ica, recrossed  the  Tugela,  May,  1841,  and  com- 
menced a  new  station  at  Kmpangeni,  an  Ea.st- 
ern  branch  of  the  Umhlatusi,  calling  it  Inkan- 
j-eri,  a  star.  The  country  around  was  thickly 
inhabited,  and  for  a  time  the  station  .seemed  to 
prosper.  The  attendance  upon  (Sabbath  wor- 
slii|)  was  large,  and  the  day-school  well  at- 
tendi^d.  But  the  new  king,  Umpande,  soon 
became  jealous  of  the  missionary's  inthience, 
and  sent  a  force  to  destroy  some  of  his  adher- 
ents. Upon  this,  !Mr.  Grout  and  some  of  his 
followers  lied  across  the  Tug<'la  to  the  Natal 
side  of  the  river,  where  the  missionary  preached 
for  a  time  to  a  large  audience  on  the  Umgeni. 

These  reverses,  together  with  the  pros])ect 
that  the  Held  would  he  cared  for  by  English 
missionaries,  as  the  district  was  now  becoming 
a  British  colony,  decided  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
to  discontinue  the  missiciii.  and  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1843,  the  Board  wrote  the  missionaries 
to  bring  it  to  a  close.  On  the  receipt  of  the 
orders  in  the  earlj'  part  of  1844,  Mr.  (Jrout 
went  to  Cape  Town,  on  his  way  io  America. 
Dr.  Adams  resolved  to  remain  at  his  post,  hop- 
ing to  be  able  to  supiiort  himself,  if  necessary, 
by  his  profession.  Thus  ended  the  first  nil  j 
years  of  the  mission.  Before  the  mi.ssion  was 
linally  clo.sed,  the  affairs  of  the  country  seemed 
likelv  lo  be  so  peaceful  and  orderl)'  that  the 
missionaries  and  the  Board  agreed  to  continue 
the  inis,sion  and  have  it  reinforced.  Dr. 
Adams's  steadfast,  hopeful,  diligent  work  had 
prevented  any  absolute  break  in  the  mission 
work,  and  when  Air.  Grout  arrived  at  Capo 
Town  he  was  encouraged  to  return  to  Natal, 
instead  of  to  the  United  States.  jNIiuisters  of  the 
gospel,  the  American  consul,  the  governor  of 
the  colony,  and  others,  showed  a  deep  interest 
in  the  mi.ssion.  A  public  meeting  was  held, 
addresses  were  made,  and  iiuniey  was  raised 
to  defray  Mr.  Grout's  expenses  while  be  should 
report  the  ine.sent  aspect  of  the  field  and  wait 
for  further  iiistnietions.  In  the  mean  time  Mr. 
Grout  returned  to  Natal  with  an  appointment 
from  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir  P.  Maitlaiid, 
as  government  missionary  on  a  salary  of  iloO, 
and,  resuming  his  woik  in  .luiie,  1H44,  began  aiul 
estaGlished  a  prosperous  stal ion  on  the  Umvoti 
liiver,  some  40  miles  from  the  Port  and  6 
from  the  sea-coast,  where  be  labored  till  1870, 
making  mean  ne  a  visit  to  America,  an<l 
finally,  at  tlieag  of  07  years,  he  withdrew  from 
active  service,  returned  home,  and  took  up  his 
abode  iu  Springtield,  Mass.,  where  he  still 
resides. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1844  Dr. 
Adams  made  a  visit  to  the  Caiie,  and  received 
ordination  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  from 
clergymen  there.  'I'lie offer  of  an  appoint iiieiit 
as  government  missionary  was  made  to  Dr. 
Adams,  but  he  declined  to  receive  it.  On  his 
return  from  the  Ca])e  he  resumed  his  labors  at 
Umlazi  and  throiigliout  the  new  colony.  His 
Sabbath  audiences  were  large,  varying  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand;  tlieir  attention  to  the 
preaching  was  gocxl,  often  earnest  and  .solemn, 
and  their  general  deportment  was  quiet  ami 
orderly.  Ills  Sabbath-school  numbered  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred,  and  his  day- 
school  about  a  himdred.  In  the  summer  season 
he  held  services  at  an  out-station  si.\  miles  away. 
And  made  occasional  tours  among  the  tribes  at 
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a  dlRttincc.  Here  his  arrival  at  a  I^raal  was  a 
signal  for  the  people  iu  that  aud  the  nei^h- 
Ixjiiiig  liraiils  to  n.s.semble  for  worship.  Huviug 
addressed  theiu  for  half  an  hour,  more  or  less, 
he  rode  to  anolher  setllemeut;  and  wheu  uight 
came  his  hut  would  be  filled  with  men,  women, 
and  cliihiren,  nil  glad  to  hear  as  long  as  his 
Btrengtii  would  allow  him  to  speak. 

More  llian  ten  years  elapsed,  after  the  mis.sion- 
aries  lirst  set  their  feet  on  the  shores  of  Natal, 
ere  they  began  to  see  any  very  nuiiiitest  or  im- 
portiini  results  of  their  labors.  Hut  during  the 
year  184(1  not  only  were  the  Sabbath  audiences 
and  day-,sthooIs  large  and  flourishing,  but  a  few 
of  their  hearers  prolited  by  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  aud  became  Christians. 

In  tlie  early  part  of  the  year  an  old  woman, 
Umbala/.i  by  name,  once  the  wife  of  u  dis- 
tinguished cliief,  expre.s.se(l  to  the  missionary  a 
wish  to  be  baptized,  and  to  nnike  a  public  pro- 
fession of  her  faiiii  iu  Christ.  For  many 
montlis  her  life  liad  been  such  as  to  induce  the 
belief  that  she  had  been  born  of  the  Spirit. 
Accordingly,  in  June  of  tiial  year,  slie  was 
permitted  to  sit  down  with  the  missionary  and 
his  wife  at  the  table  of  tlie  Lord,  to  commemo- 
rate with  them  His  dying  love  On  the  19ih  of 
August,  two  men,  then  living  at  Umlazi,  came 
out  from  their  heathenism  and  i)olyganiy;  and, 
in  presence  of  a  sinful  and  ad\dterous  genera- 
tion, took  each  a  wife  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  the  gospel  and  the  forms  of  a 
civilized,  Christian  government.  These  men 
having  had  two  wives  each,  one  of  them  was 
now  married  to  the  woman  who  was  first 
taken;  the  other  to  the  one  who  was  taken 
last,  inasmuch  as  the  first  was  opposed  to  his 
embracing  the  go.spcl  aud  had  no  desire  to 
remain  with  him  longer.  Near  the  do.se  of 
the  year,  another  couple  were  married  in  a 
Ciiristian  manner  at  Umvoti,  who  also,  in  a 
few  months,  made  a  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

In  1847  Dr.  Adams  tmiisferred  his  station 
from  Umlazi  to  Amanzinitote,  some  ten  miles 
further  fiom  Ourban,  the  new  site  being  more 
centrally  situati  d  in  regard  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  wished  to  labor  Here  he  labored 
till  his  death  on  thi  16th  of  September,  IHiil. 
He  was  a  pioneer  missionary,  whose  zeal,  failh, 
aud  patience  never  fi'iled.  In  September,  ISIT, 
a  new  station  wi  s  commenced  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
Bryant  at  Ifumi,  where  Mr.  Lindley  began 
labor  ten  years  before.  ^Mr.  Bryant  remained 
here  for  two  years,  but  owing  to  an  atfecticm 
of  the  lungs,  he,  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ireland 
in  1849,  devoted  his  strength  until  liis  death  in 
1851),  chiefly  to  the  preparing  of  books  for  the 
natives. 

In  the  early  part  of  1847  Mr.  Lindley  resumed 
Lis  connection  with  the  mission,  and  began  a 
stjition  .some  twenty  miles  northwest  from  tlie 
Bay  near  tlie  mounlaiu  of  Inanda,  from  which 
the  station  took  its  name.  In  1858  lie  trans- 
ferred liis  station  to  a  new  site  a  few  miles 
nearer  the  Bay,  and  remained  here  till  his  re- 
turn to  America  in  1878.  (See  biographical 
sketch.) 

In  1847  a  new  station  was  started  on  the  Um- 
sunduzi,  some  thirty'  miles  north  of  tlie  Port, 
by  l{ev.  Lewis  Grout,  who  remained  here  for 
fifteen  years,  teaching,  preaching,  .studying  the 
language  and  preparing  a  grammar  of  ii.  travel- 
ling, translating  portions  of  tlie  Bible,  and  gnlli- 
ering  a  church,  till  his  health  began  tu  decline 


and  finally  made  it  nece8.sary  for  him  to  return 
to  America  in  1862,  when  he  closed  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Board. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  mission  was 
much  enlarged  and  encouraged  by  the  incom- 
ing of  si.\  new  missionaries,  liev.  Messrs.  Marsh 
and  liood  with  their  wives  in  1848,  and  Kev. 
Messrs.  Ireland,  Abraham,  and  Wilder  with 
their  wives  in  1849. 

Hev.  .1.  L.  Doline,  a  German  in  the  employ 
of  the  Berlin  society,  joined  the  mission  in  1849, 
aud  had  charge  of  a  station  near  Table  .Moun- 
tain for  some  ten  years,  where  he  died,  leaving 
a  Zulu-Kafir  Dictionary  of  more  than  ten  tliou- 
sjind  words,  a  monument  of  his  scholarship,  in- 
dustry, and  pcrseveraiu  j. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  mission  held  in 
Septeiul)er,  1850,  at  Umsiinduzi,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  fourteen  families,  number- 
ing forty-six  souls,  weie  present;  and  though 
nearly  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  .since  the  mis- 
sion was  ccmimenced,  no  iiieml)er  of  the  mis- 
sion had  died  in  the  ♦■'Id.  The  first  grave  for 
any  of  the  numb'  tvas  dug  in  the  following 
December,  w)'  ..  Mr.  Bryant  died  at  Inanda. 
A  nucleus  of  nine  churches  had  now  liecu 
formed,  containing  a  hundred  and  twenty-three 
members,  tliirty-six  of  whom  were  received 
during  the  current  year. 

The  need  of  competent  native  helpers  was  so 
apparent  that  a  traiinng  school  was  opened  in 
1853  at  Amanzinitote,  and  put  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Rood  till  his  lieallh  failed,  when  others 
had  il  in  charge,  ^^)r  want  of  funds  this  de- 
liartmeut  of  Christian  work  was  eventually 
given  up,  though  not  till  it  had  done  much  to- 
wards furnishing  the  mission  with  some  of  the 
most  elHcient  native  pastors  it  has  ever  had. 

During  the  years  18.55  and  '56  inucli  discussion 
arose  concerning  the  practtice  of  polygamv, 
whether  it  should  be  tolerated  or  allowed  in 
converts  to  the  Chri.stian  faith,  or  sullVred  in 
the  church  of  Christ.  In  this  Hisliop  Colenso 
took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  sull'erance  and 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  liy  whic:li  the 
American  ini.ssionurics  were  governed  in  their 
treatment  of  it.  The  discussion  resulted  in 
conlirming  the  mission  more  than  ever  in  the 
importance  and  rightfulness  of  their  rule.  It 
was  now  also  that  Sir  George  Grey,  governor 
of  Cape  Colony,  High  Commissioner,  etc.,  came 
to  Xatal,  and  made  arrangenients  for  having 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  sei  iiparl  at  each  sta- 
tion for  mission  piirpo.ses,  and  for  having  a  re- 
serve of  soiiK!  eiglit  or  ten  tliousjuid  laid  olf 
round  each  station  for  the  people.  Out  of  tliese 
reserves  the  station  people  might  have  a  village 
lot  of  an  acre  and  a  rural  allotment  of  fit'teen 
or  twenty  acres  each,  on  certain  conditions, 
such  as  paying  survey  fees,  etc.  He  also  pro- 
vided for  having  a  first-class  sugarniaking 
mill  erected  at  one  of  the  stations  at  a  cost  of 
£9,000  to  the  government. 

In  the  early  i>art  of  1859  the  printing-press 
was  set  up  at  I'msundnzi  ;  and  in  a  little  more 
than  six  montlis  half  a  sheet  of  easj*  lessons,  a 
translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  a 
grammar  of  tlie  Zulu  Innguage  were  printed,— 
the  whole  number  of  pages  amounling  to 
nearly  tliree  hundred  thousand,  all  large  octavo; 
wliich,  considering  the  .size  of  the  pages  and 
other  circumstanees,  was  really  more  than 
twice  as  niucli  as  had  been  done  on  the  presses 
of  the  colony  during  the  seven  previous  years. 
These  three  works  were  printed  in  Dr.  Lep- 
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siuss  "  Standnrd  Alphabel,"  wliicli  tliu  mission 
Imil  resolved  to  adopt. 

Hctwecn  the  years  1855-1870,  the  mission  was 
reinforced  by  the  incoming  of  eleven  new  work- 
ers, Rev.  Messrs.  Pi.\lej',  Hobliins.  Hridgnian, 
Lloyd  iind  their  wives,  with  Miss  llance  and 
Miss  Day.  .Meantime  deiitli  miule  many  inroads 
upon  the  worliing  force  already  in  llie  licld. 
To  aid  in  meelinir  tlie  di'iilelion,  sonietldn,!;  was 
lione  Ijy  a  native  liome  missioiiarv  society, 
wlii<li  was  orjrani/.cd  in  lf<(!0,  by  setlnig  native 
worlicrs  apart,  with  a  formal  license  and  a  small 
salary,  to  preach  the  gospel  a. id  do  other  mis- 
sion work.  .Many  of  the  p':i);)le  began  also  to 
t'die  u  deeper  interest  in  ediiiation,  and  to  unite 
wilb  the  mission  in  a  desire  for  liett('r  educa- 
tional facilities.  This  led  to  the  reviving  or 
reorganizing  of  schools  that  had  been  already 
founded,  and  to  the  establishing  of  lU'W  ones. 
In  place  of  the  seminary  at  Aman/imtote, 
which  had  been  given  up,  elTorts  were  '!ow 
made  to  start  a  new  one  on  a  broader,  betti'r 
basis.  In  this  the  Colonial  t^ecrelary  of  Kduca- 
tion  took  a  deep  interest,  and  secured  "grants- 
in-aid"  from  the  local  government.  Mr.  Ire- 
land was  ap|)ointed  in  charge  of  the  institution. 
Ill  1871  a  new  building  was  erected.  In  188.; 
the  management  of  the  si  hool  came  into  the 
hands  of  iU'v.  II.  I).  (Joodeuough,  who  is  still 
in  charge.  In  18(1!)  a  luosiierous  boarding- 
school  for  girls  was  opened,  under  the  care  of 
!.Mr.  Edwards,  at  linuida.  In  I87;{a  home  for 
the  education  of  "  kraal  girls'  was  ojiened  at 
Um/.umbe.  In  this  way,  b)' these  schools  and 
other  means,  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  more 
promising  young  men  were  selected  fiom  those 
under  instruction  for  ministry  among  the  Zulus. 
>l(^antiine,  between  the  years  1871-80,  other 
helpers  went  out  from  America, — Rev.  Messrs. 
PinUerton  and  Kilbon  with  their  wives,  also 
the  .Alisses  Pinkerton,  Price,  and  .Alorris, 

Smne  of  the  nn)re  Iroublesomc  native  cus- 
toms— such  as  ))olygamy,  beer-drinking,  and 
the  selling  of  daughter  for  cattle,  in  maniage, 
against  all  which  the  mis^-onaries  had  from  the 
first  found  it  necessary  to  contend — began  now 
to  reassert  themselves,  and  to  find  tolerance,  if 
not  virtual  approval, and  sonu'limesan  advocate, 
among  some  of  the  native  (hrisiians,  and  thus 
called  for  a  firm  expression  of  o|)inion,  together 
with  a  decided  ell'ort  to  check  and  eradicate  the 
evil.  At  a  meetingof  the  missionaries  and  dele- 
gates of  the  churches,  held  at  I'm«undu/.i  in 
1879,  a  .series  of  "rules"  was  adopted,  the  sum 
of  which  was  :  that  jiolygamy  should  not  bc' 
allowed  in  any  church:  that  no  chuicb-mendiei- 
should  be  allowed  lo  loliolimt ;  nor  should  any 
such  member  be  allowed  to  partieijiali'  in  any 
wav  in  the  making  of  beer  drinks  or  useinto.xi- 
cating  drinks  of  any  kind  as  a  beverage;  nor 
should  anv  such  member  be  allowed  to  smoke 
the  hduijH. 

From  the  year  1880  to  1885  the  mission  was 
ag;dn  reinforced  by  live  new  nussionaries,  Uev. 
Jlessrs.  G.  A.  Wilder,  Kichards,  (Joodenough, 
AVilco.x,  Holbrook  and  their  wives;  also  Miss 
Plieli)s  and  .Miss  (lilson.  This  made  the  whole 
number  of  men  from  the  beginning  till  1MS5 
;iO,  of  whom  1!?  had  now  died  and  5  had  re- 
tired from  th(!  mission,  leaving  12  in  the  field. 
Half  u  century  had  now  expired  since  the  mis- 
sion was  begun,  and  the  year  1885  was  honored 
as  a  year  of  "Jubilee,"  and  the  last  week  of  the 
year  given  to  a  series  of  religious  festivities  at 
Aman/.imlote,  now  called  the  "  Adams"  station. 


The  presinee  of  invited  guests,  among  whom 
were  the   governor  and   a  goodly  number  of 


other  ollicials,  clergvmeii,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  colony,  added  much  lo  the  interest  of  the 
occasion. 

From  that  time  on  to  the  present  the  progress, 
development,  and  fruitaL'e  of  mission  wmk 
have  been  rapid  ami  gratifying,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  removals  of  one  and  aiu)tlier 
from  the  working  force  which  death  or  ad- 
vanced age  has  caused.  A  titling  close  of  this 
sketch  of  the  Zulu  Jlission  is  fouiul  in  a  paper 
read  by  oiu'  of  the  secr(  taries  of  the  Hoard  at 
their  annual  mteling  in  Jsew  York,  October 
loth,  18S!»,  as  follows:  "  The  developnu'iit  of 
t'hristian  work  here  hiis  been  slow,  but  show.s 
steady  gains  and  subs'.antial  results.  The  en- 
tire Mible  has  bee  '  l;anslated  into  the  Zulu 
language;  a  liynui  and  tune  book  has  been 
provided;  te.\l  books  foi  schools  and  .something 
of  a  (,'hristian  lileriture  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  peojilc.  The  native  churches,  minibcring 
1,097  mendier  ,  sor.ie  of  them  served  by  native 
jjaslors,  show  the  .leiiutdng  hold  of  the  gospel. 
A  theological  school  and  a  normal  ami  in- 
dustrial school  for  boys  at  Adams,  girls'  board- 
ing .mIiooIs  at  Inanda  and  Umzumbi,  besides 
diiy-sihools  on  all  the  stations,  provide  for  the 
t'hristian  education  of  the  young  and  lor  the 
suitable  training  of  preachers  and  teachers. 
The  licld  covered  by  this  mission  is  fairly 
reached  by  t'hristiaii  teaching;  the  t'hristian 
life  is  gaining  in  breadth,  intelligence,  and 
reality;  tenijierance  jirinciples  prevail  in  these 
chiiri  lies;  ••uid  there  is  a  growing  interest  in 
cjiriying  the  gospel  to  the  regions  beyond. 
For  this  mis;:ionary  activity  wide  tields  are 
open:  Ziiluhmd  to  the  north,  and  all  the 
country  from  Delagoa  Hay  northward  to  the 
Zambesi,  and  si  retching  inland  more  than  a 
third  of  the  way  across  the  continent.  The 
Wdik  in  the  Zulu  ^Mission  was  never  in  a  more 
ludinisini^  condition,  and  if  the  force  can  he 
duly  iiiainlained  this  mission  may  soon  be  in 
the  way  of  realizing  in  good  degree  its  oiiginal 
aim  of  reaching  the  [icoplcs  inland  as  well  a.s 
on  the  coast." 

Iiihntil  nv  Inferior  Mission. —Of  \he 
six  men  and  their  wives  whom  the  American 
Board  sent  out  to  Africa  in  December,  1834, 
one  half,  inimely,  Kev.  Messrs.  1).  Lindley,  11. 
.1.  V'ecublc,  !iiul  A.  F.  Wilson,  51. D,  were  ap- 
poiiil((l  to  whal  was  called  an  "Interior"  (ield. 
Arriving  at  Ciipi'  Town  February  5lh,  18:3.5, 
they  .soon  piovided  themselves  with  llie  need- 
ful means  of  travel.  !Seven  months  of  journey 
brought  them  to  Griipia  Town,  si.x  liundred 
miles  on  ilu'ir  way  to  I'mzilikazi's  country  and 
jieople.  After  remaining  heie  for  sometime, 
anollier  hundred  miles  of  travel  bidught  them 
to  the  missionary  Molfal  at  Kiiruman.  In  l\\i' 
early  piut  of  IHiili  ."Messrs.  Lindley  and  Veiiahle 
went  on  before  the  rest  of  the  band,  to  select 
a  mission  site  and  iu-ci)are  for  the  coming  of 
the  rest.  The  site  chosen  was  called  .Alosiga, 
near  the  chief's  residence,  a  hundred  miles  west 
of  what  is  now  called  Pretoria,  tiie  capital  of 
the  Tiansvaal  Hepublic,  and  not  far  from  the 
Kashan  or  Kemchaue  Mountains.  The  Paris 
Missionary  Society  had  made  an  attempt  to 
plant  a  station  here  in  1833,  but  were  hindered 
by  the  jealousy  and  strifes  of  the  tribes  nrounil 
them,  especially  of  Umzilikazi,  chief  of  the  Mata- 
bele,  agiiinsttlie  liuhurutse,  whom  the  former 
daimeil   as   tributaries.     These   Matabele  and 
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tliuir  chief  were  of  Zulu  oii^'iii,  Imviiii^  come 
in  not  long  before  from  llie  n(  vtliwesl  piirl  of 
Zuliiliind,  or  from  the  sources  of  ihe  Riiick 
Folosi,  where  thej-  were  culled  Kw.'ikuniulo. 
Heinir  Ihere  Imnissed  l)^'  ii  powerful  neijililior, 
Un\zilikii/,i  souglit  to  obliiin  the  aid  of  ('liaUa, 
and  so  became  a  subordinate  of  the  great 
monarcli.  Hut  when  his  brother  Dingan 
came  to  be  king,  not  being  satislied  with  Cm- 
zilika/.i's  allegiance,  he  sent  an  army  to 
chastise  him,  whereupon  Umzilikazi  tied  with 
bis  people  to  Ihe  westward  till  lu'  rea(l;t<l  the 
vale  of  Mosiga,  where  they  were  called  Malu- 
bele,  or  those  who  hide  behind  their  shields. 

These  3latabele,  then,  willi  their  chief  L'm- 
zilikazi,  were  Ihe  people  for  whom  the  mission- 
aries Lindley,  Venable,  and  Wilson,  wiili 
their  wives,  went  to  labor  whe\i  tlioy  com- 
menced operations  in  the  \!i'dey  of  ^Mosiga,  ou 
the  15th  of  June,  1836.  Three  months'  work, 
with  such  native  help  as  they  could  obtain,  eu- 
nbled  the  mis.sioiiaries  to  prepare  a  dwelling; 
but,  moving  into  it  while  the  floors  were  'et 
damp,  all  save  Dr.  Wilson  were  soon  .sei/.cd 
•with  a  most  distressing  and  obstinale  fever. 
After  eight  days'  suffering,  one  of  their  n\im- 
ber,  Mrs.  Wilson,  yielded  to  the  di.sease.  Her 
body  was  laid  uneofflned  in  the  ground  hard 
by.  The  rest  recovered,  though  not  until  the 
fever,  together  with  distressing  rhemnalic  af- 
fections, had  preyed  upon  them  for  several 
monlhs.  Indeed,  some  of  them  were  still  con- 
fined to  the  house,  some  to  their  beds,  when 
they  were  startled  one  morning  in  January, 
1837,  by  the  guns  of  the  Boers,  who  were  now 
making  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  people  by 
whom  the  mi.ssionaries  were  surrounded.  So 
unexpected  and  vigorous  was  the  onslaught, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  dwellers  iu  the 
vale  of  3Iosiga  were  shot  down  ou  that  one 
bloody  morning  ere  the  suu  could  reach  the 
meridian. 

Having  destroyed  fourteen  or  fifteen  villages, 
and  recovered  si.\  or  seven  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  together  with  the  wagons  which  Umzili- 
kazi had  biken  from  them,  the  Boers  prepared 
to  return, — not,  however,  till  they  had  per- 
suaded the  missionaries  to  go  back  with  them. 
Fearing  that  the  Infuriated  Matabele  would 
follow  them,  neither  the  Boers  nor  the  mission- 
aries made  any  hall  for  twenty-three  hours. 
Nor  did  the  sick  seem  to  suffer  from  the  ride. 
Such  a  journey,  however,  as  that  was  until  they 
judged  thi'nisclves  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
Um/.ilikazi's  vengeance! 

To  their  fe;w  of  being  followed  by  a  host  of 
exasperated  .savagi^s.  lo  the  unceasing  cry  of 
cattle,  and  to  all  Ihe  lunmlt  of  an  irregular, 
excited  .soldiery,  add  the  want  of  projjcr  food, 
especially  for  1  he  sick;  Ihe  absence  of  a  mad, 
.save  sucii  as  the  open  tield  allords;  the  want  of 
a  bridge  or  a  boat  on  the  now  swollen  streams; 
the  w.iiit  of  a  dry  suit  for  the  women  aud 
chilcheii,  who  had  lo  be  floated  across  the 
Oiange  on  a  bundle  of  reeds,  keeping  only 
head  and  shoulders  above  water;  then,  forth- 
with, out  ci  the  river,  add  a  night  of  Egvi)tian 
darkness,  through  all  Ihe  hours  of  wiiich  no 
sleep  can  be  liad,  save  that  which  comes  in 
spite  of  torrents  of  rain,  thunder,  lightning, 
and  all  the  noise  of  Ihe  motley  group  by  which 
they  are  surrounded, — and  you  have  some  idea 
of  what  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  missionaries 
Lindley,  Venable,  Wilson,  aud  their  families, 


on  this  journev.  From  this  place,  the  banks 
of  Ihe  Ky  Gariep,  a  lew  dai's'  trav(d  brought 
Hum  to  Ihe  station  of  a  We.sleyan  missioiiaiy 
at  'I'haba  'Nchu,  where  they  wcr(t  kindly  re- 
ceived. After  resting  for  a  lime,  they  passed 
on  lo  Graham's  Town,  and  thence  overlaiul  to 
Naial,  where  they  arrived  the  last  of  July, 
18;i7. 

Hero,  in  Natal,  they  joined  their  brethren  of 
the  "  Maritime"  or  Zulu  Mission,  as  described 
in  a  sketch  of  that  missHin.  Umzilikazi  aud  hi.s 
people  evenlually  we.  ,  north  and  settled  in  the 
Zambezi  region,  where  they  became  powerful, 
and  other  missionaries  are  now  laboring  among 
them. 

Ktifopenn  Missions  ainotif/  the 
ZtihiH.—i)i  the  eight  or  nine  missionary 
.societies  doing  mission  work  in  Natal  aiul 
Zululand,  all  but  one,  the  American  Board, 
are  of  European  origin. 

The  Enoi.ish  Wksi.kyan  Methodist  Sooi- 
KTY  is  Ihe  oldest  and  largest  of  the.se,  aside 
from  the  Board.  It  labors  for  all  classes,  colored 
and  while,  heathen  or  otherwise.  Its  work  in 
South  Africa  was  begun  iu  Cape  Colony  in  1814. 
Extending  iis  opciaiious  by  degrees,  it  lias 
reached  KalTraria,  Natal,  aud  Ihe  Bechuana  re- 
gions, aiul  now  numbers  about  forty  stations, 
si.xty  missionaries,  ami  more  than  6  000  church- 
members.  Natal  was  occupied  iu  1841.  Their 
first  missionary,  Kev.  Jlr.  Archbell,  wils  fol- 
lowed by  Hev.  ^fr.  Davis.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  ten  years  they  had  among  the  heathen  or 
colored  population  of  ^falal  150  coinmunicauis, 
4  day-schools,  and  300  scholars.  At  the  end  of 
foiiy  years  tliey  had  iO  missionaries  in  this 
I.elil,  (!3  iireaching  places,  and  a  membership  of 
'2,49ti.  (See  Wesleyau  Methodist  Missionary 
Society.) 

The  Norweofan  SIissionaky  Society. — 
The  uiLssion  of  this  Society  in  Natal  was  com- 
menced by  Rev.  Mr.  Schreuderin  1845.  In  1847 
he  had  two  preaching  places— one  <m  the  Umh- 
loti  near  Verulam,  the  other  on  flie  Umtongati. 
He  then  went  to  (.'hina,  but  soon  returned  and 
bought  a  large  farm,  with  a  view  of  devoting  it 
to  mission  purpo.ses.  But  the  natives  did  not 
like  the  soil  or  situation  of  it,  and  few  accepted 
the  invitation  to  settle  there  and  come  under 
instruction.  In  1850  he  sold  his  farm,  and 
went  to  labor  in  the  upper  part  of  Mapumulo 
region,  on  an  inland  branch  of  the  Uinvoti. 
From  this  he  soon  went  to  imdertake  mission 
work  in  the  Zulu  country,  being  invited  there 
by  the  king.  Umpanda,  who  was  now  desirous 
of  his  medical  aid.  Tlie  place  chosen  for  the 
mission  was  called  Ei-howe,  on  the  Uinlazi. 
His  time  was  now  divided  between  this  and  Ills 
other  station  at  Mapumulo,  till  the  next  year, 
when  three  co-laborers  arrived,  two  of  whom, 
Larsen  and  Oftebro,  were  put  in  charge  of  the 
Natal  station,  while  Mr.  Schreuder  and  Ihe 
other,  Udland,  devoted  themselves  to  the  Zulu 
field.  The  mission  conlimied  to  grow  and 
prosper  till  the  great  English  and  Zulu  war  in 
1879,  when  their  work  was  much  hindered  and 
some  of  the  stations  broken  up.  But  In  18813 
the  mission  had  so  far  recovered  from  inter- 
ruption as  to  be  able  to  report  one  station  iu 
Natal,  aud  no  less  than  seven  of  its  former  ten 
in  Zululand,  with  nine  pastors  and  a  church- 
membership  of  270.  Since  then  Mr.  Schreuder 
has  died;  two  or  three  new  men  have  been  sent 
out  from  Norway,  aud  their  stations  in  Natal 
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Imvo  come  to  numbpr  four.  In  Zululiiiid  tlioir 
six  or  sevuii  slalioiis  are  o(:(iii)i('(l  by  I'iglil  or 
nine  in('!i. 

Till-;  Hkhi.in  ^MisHioNAiiv  Society  coin- 
nuiiccd  its  work  in  South  Africa  in  lS;i4.  In 
1847  two  or  tlircc  of  its  missioinirii's,  of  whom 
wen;  AFessrs.  Dolmc  luid  I'ossoh,  were  diivcn 
liy  war  from  tlioir  stations  in  Katirland,  and 
cami;  and  fommcnccd  work  in  Natal.  'I'lic  for- 
mer, Dolinc,  ialiorcd  for  a  time  among  tlic 
Dnicli.  and  then  joined  tlie  Anieriean  Mission. 
The  otlier  fonnded  two  stations,  one  on  tlie 
sources  of  tlie  'I'micla,  called  Emn.iuis,  the 
other  near  Pine  Town,  called  at  tirst  New  Ger- 
many and  tlien  (iuislianaburg.  The  mission 
was  reinforceil,  other  stations  were  planted  in 
Natal,  and  two  men  sent  to  work  among  the 
Amaswari,  norlli  of  Znlnlaiid.  Not  being 
allowed  to  remain  there,  tliey  passed  on  farther 
north,  and  commenced  opei'ations  at  Lyih'ti- 
berg,  in  tlie  njiperpartor  tlie  Transvaal  licpnl)- 
lie,  where,  as  in  oth<r  parts  of  Soiilli  Africa, 
their  Soc'ielj-  luis  had  great  success.  In  Natal 
they  now  mimber  four  stations,  and  have  a 
wliite  missionaiy  at  each  station, 

Till-;  IIi;iiM.\NNsiui{(i  -Mission  was  com- 
menced in  1854,  w  lien  tlie  attempt  to  enter 
<iallaland  I)y  way  of  Mombasa  had  failed. 
The  tirst  station,  called  Ilermaimsburg,  was  a 
large  farm  of  (),()<••)  acres,  on  the  .soiirc'cs  of  the 
Inlimbili.  one  of  the  brandies  of  tlie  Uinvoti. 
In  18.")(5,  1H.)7,  and  18ti()  reinforceinenls  arrived, 
and  ill  1800  their  mission  eonsistedof  13(lsouls, 
eighty  of  whom  were  colonists,  and  the  rest 
missionaries,  catecliisls,  or  teachers.  Among 
the  colonists  they  could  reckon  men  of  almost 
every  kind  of  handcraft — agri<'iilturisls,  car- 
penters, joiners,  wheelwrights,  shoemaker  and 
tailor,  mason  and  miller,  tanner  and  turner, 
•sheiiherd  and  dyer. 

'I'heir  tirst,  labor  at  Hermannslmrg  was  to 
build  a  house  i;!l)  feet  in  length,  by  40  in  width, 
containing  a  large  dining  and  sitting  room,  a 
large  kitchen,  12  dwelling-rooms,  and  If! 
sleeping-rooms,  nil  opening  into  a  common  hall 
through  theeeiitre  and  all  lookingout  upon  the 
veranda  by  which  the  building  was  encompassed. 
A  missionary  visitor  found  that  this  dwelling 
was  the  abode  of  Ihirleeii  families,  who  took 
their  mciils  all  at  one  table  in  one  of  tli<'  central 
rooms.  Here,  too,  they  all  met,  morning  and 
evening,  for  family  worship.  At  a  little  ilis- 
tance,  less  than  half  a  mile,  was  another  com- 
pany of  seven  families,  living  in .  a  similar 
manner  in  one  house;  nor  was  there  anjthing 
but  order  and  harinony  in  each  house. 

Rev  Mr.  Ilardeland,  Doctor  of  Theology 
and  Philosoiihy,  and  at  one  time  missionary 
among  the  Dyaks  in  I5orneo,  being  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  Harms  Mission  in  Natal, 
consented  to  do  so  on  eondilion  that  the  mission 
shoidd  be  brouglit  in  .some  iiu'asuie  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Hanover,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  re(|uire  that  church  toe.xamiin; 
and  ordftiu  all  the  missionaries  who  might  be 
sent  to  this  field  by  the  Hanoverian  Society. 
To  this  Mr.  Harms  assented. 

The  baptiztd  natives  lived  in  cottages  ar- 
ranged in  a  row  near  the  houses  and  shops  of 
the  Germans.  Previous  to  Mr.  Ilardeland's 
taking  charge  of  the  mis.sion.  as  he  did  in  185P, 
these  natives  were  accustomed  to  receive  much 
aid  of  a  secular  kind  from  the  mission,  especi- 
nlly  in  the  building  of  their  houses,  the  plough- 
ing of  their  land,  the  grinding  of  their  meal, 


and  other  things  of  a  like  character.  No  liap- 
ti/eil  pel  sou  was  allowed  to  marry  a  heathen, 
or  one  who  bad  not  been  baptized;  and  if  any 
who  had  been  bapli/.ed  should  leave  the  station 
and  church,  or  give  occasion  to  be  disinis.sed, 
they  were  re(|uire<l  to  leave  theirchildicii  in  the 
care  of  the  mission,  that  being  one  of  the  con- 
ditions iin  which  they  were  hapti/.ed  and  re- 
ceiveil  into  the  church 

Having  established  llermannsburgas  a  head- 
station,  llie  missidii  went  on  to  plant  others, 
some  in  Natal,  sinie  in  Ziiluland,  and  then 
some  ill  regions  beyi)iid,  among  the  Mechiiami, 
the  Maniangwato  ill  llicTraiisvaal.  and  Seehele's 
jieoplc,  not  far  froni  Mosiga.  In  18T()  they 
reported  at  their  annual  Home  festival  tliirty- 
seveii  stations,  of  which  .seven  were  in  Norih 
Ziiluland,  live  in  South  Zuhiland,  eight  in 
Natiil,  two  in  Alfred's-land.  ten  in  Heehuana- 
laiiil,  and  live  in  Mtlle  .Moriko  District, 

CiElHcil  OK  Kni!|..\n|) —Certain  Kpiscopa- 
liaiis,  acling  as  jiiivate  individuals,  umierlook 
mission  work  among  the  Zulus  at  an  early  ilate; 
though  the  Churcli  of  Knglaiid  .Missinii  can 
hardiv  be  said  to  have  Inula  beiiinning  in  Naliil 
till  the  aoih  of  .May.  IS.5J,  at  wiiicli  time  Bishop 
Colenso  arrived  in  the  colony,  on  his  return 
from  Knghiiid,  having  made  a  visit  of  ten  weeks 
in  the  enrly  ])arl  of  the  picceding  year. 

Previous  to  this  moveineni  of  llie  Church  of 
England,  Captain  \.  F,  (ianiiner  of  the  Koval 
A'avv  visited  N.ilal  for  th«'  inupose  of  planting 
a  mission.  He  reached  ihe  disiiict  in  ls;i,'),  a 
little  befor(U lie  arrival  of  the  American  mission- 
aries Going  at  once  to  Dingan  to  get  ])ermi.s- 
sion  to  eomiiienee  missionary  operations  in  the 
Zulu  country,  he  succeeded  only  in  part,  being 
allowed  lo  settle  in  Natal,  at  the  Hay. 

The  eiuliiisiaslic  missionary  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Din.uan  to  make  him  a  .irrant 
of  all  Natal;  whereupon  he  set  olf  for  England 
to  have  the  act  approved  by  the  Hritish  Govern- 
ment, and  also  to  iirociire  men  and  iiieans  for 
proseeuling  thegieat  work  nn  which  his  heart 
was  set  among  this  heathen  people.  In  the 
former  he  failed;  in  the  latter  he  succeeded, 
— ill  i)art  at  least,  returning  to  Xatal  in  May, 
18;i7,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mv.  Owen  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  captain  soon  took  final  leave  of  the 
country  iiiid  returned  to  England.  He  after- 
wards went  on  a  mission  to  the  Patagonians, 
where  he  and  his  followers  eventually  ilied  of 
starvation. 

Mr.  Owen  was  allowed  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence near  Diiigan's  Great  ICraal,  L'mkungiin- 
lilovii.  where  he  commeiK'cd  his  labors  October 
lOlli,  18;!T.  Here  he  remiiined  till  the  following 
February,  when  the  troubles  between  Dingan 
and  the  Hoers  obliged  him  lo  leave  his  work. 
On  his  return  from  England  he  labored  for  a 
lime  at  .Mosiga. 

In  18."iO  Hisliop  Gray  of  llie  Cape,  regarding 
Ts'aial  as  a  part  of  his  diocese,  miule  it  a  visit, 
and  (hew  up  a  scheme  for  mission  work  by  the 
Church  of  p]ngland  among  the  heathen.  Sup- 
posingthat  ten  locations  were  to  be  formed  here 
for  the  e.vcliisive  use  of  the  natives,  each  to  con- 
tain ten  thousand  .souls,  he  proposed  that  one  or 
more  institutions  be  founded  in  each  of  these, 
to  convert  the  heathen  to  the  faith  of  Chnst,  to 
educate  the  young,  to  form  industrial  habits, 
and  to  relieve  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Each  in- 
stitution was  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  clergy 
man,  who  should  be  aided  in  the  industrial  and 
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ediicntioniil  part  of  tlio  work  1)}'  teachers.  In 
addition  to  tlie  ordinary  instruction  of  schools, 
tlie  pupils  were  to  t)c  taught;  tiic  males,  garden- 
ing, farming,  and  ineehanicai  arts;  the  females, 
sewing,  cooking,  washing,  etc.  Each  institution 
was  (o  exhi1)it  a  model  farm  and  garden,  and  to 
have  a  guarantee  of  aid  from  government  to  the 
amounl  of  throe  luindred  pounds  slerling  |>er 
year,  so  long  as  such  aid  should  l)e  needed.  The 
whole  scheme  and  all  the  insiiiuiions  were  tobe 
under  the  direction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese; 
though  their  iiccounis  would  be  open  to  the 
ins))eclioii  oi  the  government,  .so  long  as  its  aid 
sbould  be  continued;  an<l  it  was  hopi'd  that 
each  of  thexc  insiiiuiions.  the  cost  of  wliich  was 
])\it  at  five  hundred  iiounds  i)er  annum,  would 
be  .self-sup|)orting  in  five  years  from  the  time 
they  should  be  connneiiced.  The  .school  at  each 
place  was  to  consist  of  tifty  Zulu  children,  wlio 
were  to  be  \iiuicr  the  charge  of  four  nnssion- 
aries, — a  clergyman,  a  cateehist.  a  mecliaiii(;, 
and  a  farmer, — and  be  content  with  shelter, 
food,  and  raiment. 

On  Dr.  Colenso's  arrival  in  the  colony,  IS.'j.'i. 
he  seemed  to  approve  this  jjlan,  and  lo  bnre:idy 
to  act  upon  it,  and  was  himself  made  Hishop 
of  Xatal,  when  the  colony  became  a  separate 
diocese.  Hut  instead  of  entering  at  once  upon 
the  forming  of  ten  sialious,  he  thought  it  belter 
to  begin  willi  c:~taiilishing  one,  as  a  general  cen- 
tre of  operations,  a  parent  a'ul  model  for  others. 
Upon  this  he  entered,  on  his  return  from  Eng- 
land, alxiut  the  middle  of  I8.J.5,  the  goveru- 
nieiU  having  granted  him  a  farm  of  (i.OuO  acres 
for  Ihe  purpose.  'I'licse  lands  were  contiguous 
toanolhcr  gianl  of  2, .")()()  acres,  an  endowment 
for  a  bishopric,  in)t  far  from  the  capital  of  Ihe 
colony.  Hut  the  bishop  (n-ideiiily  found  it  dif- 
tcult  to  carry  his  pliui  into  successful  operation, 
though  he  never  showed  any  lack  of  resolution, 
zeal,  or  perseverance  in  his  mission  work.  In 
the  course  of  a  yeai ,  wilh  the  aid  of  Ihe  colonial 
secretary  for  native  affairs,  he  succeeded  in 
having  thirty-three  ehildien.  all  but  two  of 
Ihern  being  sons  of  chiefs  or  headmen,  brought 
to  bis  station,  Ehukdiii/i'ni,  "  in  the  light,"  for 
instruclion,  In  1800  a  girls' school  wasopened. 
Mcantiine  liidf  a  dozen  luilive  houses  of  .an  up- 
right fashion  were  built,  also  several  native  huts, 
and  tlie  number  of  bajnized  persons  under  the 
bishop's  charge  amounted  to  about  two  dozen. 
In  this  work  he  had  the  aid  of  three  assistants 
and  one  native  teacher.  Other  stations  were 
now  attempted,  one  esp(!cially  at  Maritzburg, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  (Callaway,  where  they 
built  a  fine  stone  chapel  for  the  natives,  and 
had  a  prinling-press,  liev,  Mr.  Hobert.son 
labored  for  a  lime  at  I'mlari,  then  went  to 
Zululaiid.  Archdeacon  Miukenzie  labored  for  a 
time  in  Nalal,  and  then  rcceiv(>il  ordination  and 
was  appoiiUed  .'Missiomiry  Hishop  for  Central 
Afriia.  and  went  to  the  Zambezi,  where  he  soon 
died  of  African  fever. 

Bishop  Colenso  was  deeply  interested  in  his 
mission  work,  a  diligent  student  of  the  Zulu 
language,  and  author  of  nniny  books  in  that 
tongue.  Many  of  the  English  (,'hurch,  not 
plea.sed  with  his  views  on  certain  points,  tried  to 
have  him  deposed.  Failing  in  this,  they  had 
another  bishop  appointed  in  the  same  field,  and 
cu11(m1  Hishop  of  Alaritzburg.  Bishop  Colenso's 
station,  Ekukanyeni,  became  the  prey  of  a 
prairie  fire;  he  died,  and  his  work  for  the  most 
part  collapsed,  or  passed  into  other  hands; 
though  it  is  understood  that  Mrs.  Colenso  uud 


one  of  her  daughters  still  reside  at  the  station, 
keep  up  a  school  for  the  natives,  and  have  a 
snudi  school  in  the  city.  The  other  bishop,  lie 
of  Maritzburg,  has  charge  of  the  two  stations 
which  Dr.  Callaway  established,  at  each  of 
which  lieerajiloys  a  white  nii.ssionaiy.  lie  has 
also  two  schools  in  charge — one  at  the  capital 
luid  one  at  the  seaport.  The  Hishoii  of  Zulu- 
land,  now  s(  ine  live  or  si.x  years  in  the  field, 
and  a  zealous  worker,  has  his  head  station  at 
Isandhlwana,  the  site  of  the  famous  battle  in 
which  the  English  were  defeated  and  their 
Twenty-fourth  Ucgiment  utterly  annihilated. 
Aside  from  this  they  liave  some  si.x  or  more 
other  stations  in  Zululand,  with  a  while  mis- 
sionar)'  resident  at  each  stalion. 

TlIK    KlIKK   ClIL'UCII    OK   ;>C<)TI,ANI)    ^llSSKlV 

IN  N,\'rA!,.  — l{ev.  James  Abison,  who  labored 
for  a  time  tinder  the  inisiiici  s  of  the  Wesleyau 
]VIelhodist  Society,  began  hi  <  work  in  the  Gri- 
(jua  country  in  \H'i'i  He  ihen  labored  for  a 
time  among  the  .Mantalees  (  f  15asutul!ind;  then 
among  the  Amaswari  and  Haburiitsi  on  Ihe 
sources  of  the  Pongolo.  Diivcn  thence  by  war 
and  famine,  he  came  in  1S47.  with  4IKI  natives,  lo 
Natal,  and  .setlle<l  at  Iiuliileni,  'J.l  miles  south 
of  .Maritzburg.  Separating  here  from  Ihe  Wes- 
leyau Society,  he  went  with  a  portion  of  his 
church  and  people,  4.")ll  souls,  and  founded  a 
new  station  at  Edcndalc,  (i  inih's  west  of  .Mar- 
itzburg. where  hcand  his  people  botight  a  farm 
of  (),()()()  acres.  In  18.")T  the  po])ulation  iiuin- 
bered  (iOO  souls,  of  whom  170  were  church- 
members.  At  a  later  dale  the  station  was 
made  over  to  the  Wcsleyiui  Society,  and  Mr. 
Allison  eventually  .ioiiu'd  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  Missii  n",  and  put  the  work  he  wa.s 
doing  at  .Maritz  )urg  ainl  Eini>olweni  into  their 
hands,  having  hi.;  alxaU^  at  Ihe  lalter  station. 
Empolwcni,  near  tin  Li:;i;i:!i.  Aside  from 
these  two  slalions,  where  the  Scotch  arc  doing 
a  prosperous  work,  they  have  a  "Gordon 
^lemorial  Mis.sion"  at  Linsinga.  in  tfie  ujiper 
liart  of  the  colony.  Here  they  combine  indus- 
try with  education.  Aside  from  the  mission- 
ary in  charge,  they  have  a  white  teacher,  a 
fanner  and  assistant,  and  a  girls'  boarding- 
.school  in  char,!r<'  of  a  lad.v. 

TiiK  SwKDisii  Cin-ucn  began  mission  work 
in  Natal  not  many  years  since,  i)laiiliMg  their 
lirst  and  central  station  on  the  Natal  side  of 
Korke's  Drift,  not  far  from  where  the  Zulus 
annihilated  the  English  in  battU^  a  few  yearrf 
since.  They  now  liave  two  other  stations,  one 
in  Natal  and  one  in  Zululand.  They  have 
three  missionaries,  and  promise  to  do  good 
work. 

Thk  Roman  Catiiomcs  have  three  stations 
in  Natal,  one  of  which  is  under  Ihe  Trappists, 
an  order  of  Jesiiils  who  have  recently  be- 
gun mission  wmk  on  !i  large  scale  in  South 
Africa.  In  Gri(pialaiid  they  have  an  estate  of 
50,01)0  acres,  and  in  Natal  another  of  '20,000. 
They  are  spending  much  mon<y  in  buildings 
and  "work,  and  making  earnest  ellorts  to  get  a 
hold  upon  the  natives.  Their  plan  is  to  civilize 
them  lirst,  then  make  Trappists  of  them.  The 
monks  at  Marianhill.  a  monastery  near  Pine 
Town,  number  170,  and  the  nuns  at  a  convent 
half  a  mile  away  number  120.  The  stalion 
numbers  already  many  large  buildin.irs.  The 
church  will  hold  2,000  peoiilc.  Another  laige 
building  is  the  St.  Joseph's  Indu.strial  School. 
Activity  abounds  in  all  Ihe  shops.  They  have 
300  native  boys  and  girls   under  instruction. 
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chicll}'  iiiduHlriiil.  The  boys  beconio  good 
tividcNiiicii,  iiiii.soijH,  ('iirpcntcrs,  l>la('k.sin!ilis, 
priulcTH.  Tlif  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  knit, 
cook.  Thfy  |)ul)li.sh  piipcrs  in  English,  Zntii, 
German,  itnd  I'olisii.  Hut  the  goveriiinenl  is 
Dot  ultogt'llier  sHlisHed  witli  their  teiiehiug  and 
iiiliuence. 

TiiK  Dutch  Hokkh  (farmers),  wiio  liave  in 
former  years  been  tliouglit  indifferent  if  not 
opposed  to  mission  worK  in  behalf  of  the 
utitives,  are,  many  of  tlieni,  now  showing  a 
warm,  substantial  interest  in  their  s])iritiial 
■well  being.  The  genuineness  of  thedecp  relig- 
ious awakening  they  experienced  some  four 
years  since  is  seen  in  their  etlorts  to  bring  the 
Zulus  with  and  around  them  into  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  same  gospel  grace;  of  which 
they  are  happy  partakers.  They  have  their 
own  way  of  carrying  on  the  wo  k,  taking  hold 
of  it,  not  through  any  organi/.ed  missionary 
society,  but  sis  individinils,  families,  couiniit- 
tees,  ministers,  and  laymen.  Most  of  their 
preaching  places  are  but  farm-houses,  some- 
tinu's  the  wagon-bouses  of  the  IJoers,  where 
both  they  and  their  native  employes  and  others 
meet  for  prayer,  prai.sc,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. Kcv.  .lames  Scott  speaks  of  being  on  a 
visit  among  them  and  "seeing  eighty  Hocrsimd 
three  or  four  hundred  Zulus  gather  togetln  r 
for  worship.  The  Zulus  came  from  kraals  and 
villages,  both  old  iiiid  young,  some  clothed, 
but  most  of  them  heathen  in  their  blaidiets. 
Over  one  hundred  in  (ireytown  have  been 
formed  into  u  native  church  in  connection 
with  the  Dutch  church.  This  work  is  now 
being    carried  forward    under    the    directiou 


of  a  committee  of  Dutch  farmers,  employing 
three  native  evangelists." 

Xillli  Vt>rNi«ii.— The  Zulu  belongs  to  the 
Uaulu  family  of  tlie  languages  of  Africa,  and  is 
spoken  in  Zululand. 

To  supply  the  Zulu  Katirs  with  the  Word  of 
Life  various  endeavors  were  made  at  dillerent 
periods  and  from  dillerent  (piarters.  In  the 
year  1857  the  New  Testament,  as  translated 
into  Zidu  by  Alessrs.  Annammand  (.ireiiu'r  of 
the  Basle  l^Iissioiiary  Society,  was  iiublished  at 
I^Iaiigalore,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  VVur- 
teniberg  and  I^asle  Missionary  Societies.  In 
1805  the  Americiui  Bible  Society  issued  like- 
wise a  New  Testament  at  Natal,  as  translated 
by  Mr.  Wilder,  while  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, translated  by  Mr.  Dohne  of  the  Berlin 
Missioiuuy  Society,  had  been  published  the 
jircvious  year  (1^04)  at  I'ielermaritzburg.  In 
187a  the  British  luiil  Foreign  Bible  Society 
published  the  New  Testament  as  translated  by 
American  missionaries;  ami  in  1870  a  slightly 
revi.sed  edition  was  i.ssued  by  the  American 
Zulu  Mission,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  British 
and  American  Bible  Societies.  An  edition  of 
the  entire  Zulu  Bible  was  published  by  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  1883.  In  1889  the 
British  and  American  Bible  Societies  i.ssued  a 
correlated  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  pre- 
pared by  till!  Uev.  I.  Uood. 

(Specimen,  verse.    John  3  :  16.) 

Ngokuba  uTixo  wa  11  tanda  kangaka  Izwej 
wa  li  inika  InDodana  yake  czelweyo  yodwa, 
ukuba  bonko  aba  kolwa  kuyo  ba  nga  Lubii 
(codwa  ba  be  wpbomi  oUungapellyo, 
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The  nccompanyliig  lists  of  Bible  versions  are  bused  upon  those  compiled  by  U.  N.  Oust, 
LL.D.,  of  London,"  whose  long  labors  in  connection  with  the  Church  ^Missioimry  Society 
iind  Hritish  unil  Foreign  IJibU;  Society  hiive  pliiced  liiin  in  tlie  front  riink  of  writers  on  in;  - 
sioniiry  subjects.  Langiniges  and  Hibic  versions  have  been  his  speciid  study,  anil  these 
tables  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  ])atient  and  careful  research.  The  advance  sheets  came 
with  the  inscription,  "  To  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor  of  the  Mis.sionary  Encydopiedia, 
for  any  purpose  that  he  may  wish,"  and  the  editor  has  felt  that  the  best  use  that  could  be  made  of 
them  was  to  give  them  as  fully  as  possible. 

The  original  tables  are  three  in  nundier:  1.  Alphabetical,  2.  Geographii'al,  .i.  Lini'uistic. 
Consideration  of  space  compelled  the  condensation  of  tlie.se  into  two:  1.  Alphabetical,  2. 
Geograiihieal  and  Linguistic. 

The  Alphabelieal  list  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  original,  except  that  the  dialects  are  intro- 
duce<l  into  the  column  of  the  languages,  and  the  locality  is  given  a  little  more  fully,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  correspoiuliiig  column  in  the  original  Cteograpliical  list. 

The  Geographical  list  in  the  original  included  llie  colunms  Ijanguage,  Region,  Diglott,  Dia- 
lect, VVriti  Ml  Character,  and  Number  in  Liiiguisti"  List.  In  this  the  dialect  has  been  placed  with 
the  language;,  the  region  has  been  omitted,  as  sufHcienlly  given  in  the  tirst  li.st,  and  their  places 
have  been  taken  by  two  columns  from  the  Linguistic  list,  giving  the  Family  and  Branch,  and  the 
source  of  translation.  'I'he  luimbering  of  the  <Jeograpliical  list  has  also  been  made  consecutive, 
instead  of  being  divided  into  groups  as  in  the  original,  and  the  number  in  the  Alphabetical 
list  has  taken  the  place  of  the  number  in  the  Linguistic  li.st. 

One  diinculty  met  the  editor  at  the  outset:  What  .system  of  spelling  should  be  adopted? 
It  would  require  great  temerity  to  criticise  Dr.  (list's  spelling,  and  besides  there  is  no  commoii 
usage.  At  the  .same  time  there  were  so  many  instances  where  the  ordinary  reader  would  tind  it 
ditficnlt  to  trace  a  particular  version,  that  it  was  decided  to  make  an  index  giving  the  common 
spelling,  and  indicating  by  numbers  the  corres|ion(liiig  names  in  the  lists.  There  are  also  cpiite  a 
number  of  versions  iji  dialects  that  are  not  ordinarily  recognized  as  such,  and  the  index  includes 
all  the  dialects  in  alpliab(!lical  order  wiihllie  languages.  For  as.sistaiice  inthistlie  editor  isgreatly 
indebted  to  Rev.  J.  Y.  Leonard,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  8.  A.,  for  many  years  u  missionary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  in  Western  Turkey. 

With  this  general  preface  we  give  below  a  portion  of  Dr.  Cust's  introduction  in  his  own 
words: 


"  In  18S6  I  published  a  List  of  Bible  Translations  actually  accomplished,  arranged  according  to 
the  Linguistic  Families,  and  indicating  the  source  of  each  translation.  In  1889  I  published  a  List 
of  Bible  Translations  actually  accomplished,  arranged  according  to  the  Geographical  Distribution 
of  the  populations  u.siiig  such  translations,  and  imiieating  the  form  of  written  character  u.scd  for 
each  translation. 

In  1890  I  now  publish   a  third  List  of  Bible  Translations  actually  accomplished,  arninged: 
1.  Alphabetically  according  to  the  Language,  with   the  Dialects  of  each,  if  any  exist.     The 
fcllowing  columns  indicate  (1)  the  locality;  (3)  the  amount  of  population  of  speakers;  (3)  probable 
duration  of  the  language;  (4)  and  amount  of  translation  work  done. 
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Tlu'  fi)llt)wi'ip  pHiicipIcs  of  thusc  lists  nn-  lin)n;rlit  to  sppflal  nutice: 

(1)  'I'lic  work  is  iictiiiilly  clone,  or  in  (•oiirs<'  of  iloiiij;. 

(Vil  'I'lic  vcisioiiH  lire  in  iicliial  or  ii|)|)ni\iiniilc  circiiliition. 

(Iti  OImoIcIc  and  useless  versions  ari'  excluiled. 

(■})  The  object  of  the'  version  is  Kvun^'eli/iilion. 

(51  Tlie  reeoril  incluiles  all  llible  Soeielies. 

(tl)  No  nolieo  is  taken  of  |iliirality  of  versions,  if  tliey  exi't. 

(7)  All  names  are  entered  on  one  nnifoini  prineiple  of  traiiHlitomtion  and  terminology,  willi 
fitrrss  accent  to  lielp  tlie  |>roiiuncialion. 

(H)  Lannua),'es  are  diseriininiiled  scicniitlcally  from  dialects  of  the  Hfttnr  langiiago  on  ciTtaiti 
linilerslood  principles,  and  no  otiier  terms  htil  l.anuuap-  and  Dialect  are  used. 

•J.  The  Ucograiildcui  list  shows  wlier.  tlic  language  is  spokt'ii,  and  in  wliat  wrilteii  chanicler 
it  iippears. 

:!.  Tliu  Linguistic  list  Ih  to  stitisfy  those  wlio  wish  to  obtain  scienlillc  inforiinilion,  not  of  prac- 
tical value  for  purposes  of  Evangeli/alion,  but  of  surpassing  inti'rest  to  tlie  scholar  and  student, 
who  is  informed  in  the  last  column  of  the  inline  of  the  society  which  lias  published  each  tiansla 
tioii. 

Certain  appendices  are  added  for  further  illiiHtnitiim. 

(/.  Talile  of  languages  (exclusive  of  dialecis),  siioken  by  iiopulations  grouped  in  cliissc» 
according  to  tliei.-  imporlanee,  as  possible  vehicles  of  Divine  Tiiilb. 

//.    Talile  of  obsolete  tiaiislations  wliicb  arc  of  no  evangili/iiig  value. 

c.  Table  of  versions  in  existence  before  llie  Ibili-h  iind  l-'orcign  Bible  Society  led  the  way 
In  the  glorious  career  of  giving  tlie  Itible  to  the  world  at  large. 

My  object  is  to  shut  out  for  tl     future  all  the  viigucness  and  uncertainty  which  surrounded 
Hible  work.     W'v  ought  to  know  whether  a  language  is  worthy  of  a  translalion.  by  bow  many  it 
■woiilil  be  read,  in  what  pari  of  the  World,  whal  is  till 
only  a  dialect  of  aiiollier  language  or  a  jargon,   wl 
liiiiguage,  what  prospc  *  of  vitality  it  has.     Tiic  word 
better  tlian  an  illiterate  patois,  and  soiiielbing  worse 

Iranslalions  in  jargons  exist  only  for  tiie  use  of  the  .lews  in  Kurope  or  Xcgroes  in   America 
is  a  waste  of  money  to  spend  it  on  translations  into  liinguages  w  liich  are  doomed  to  extinction 


proper  name  of  thai  lMiiguag<',  wliclher  it  is 
clher  it  is  a  dead  hinguagi',  (>r,  if  a  living 
"jargon  "  has  crept  into  use;  il  is  something 
than  a  rccoirni/ed   literary  dialect.       Itible 

■  It 

in 


a  sliort  jx'riod  liv  an  inexcuable  law;  in  each  case,  therefore,  it  is  a  iiueslion  of  sound  jiidgmeiit 
whether  a  Iransiatioii  should  be  accepted,  the  work  of  an  unduly  snngiiinc  liansliilor:  it  is  also 
wise  to  retlect  whether  the  translation  of  the  whole  Hible  is  nccessuiy  for  a  small  population  in  a 
low  slati'  of  civilization.  Appendix  A  shows  the  languages  grouped  in  classes  according  to  tlnir 
relative  iniportaiice;  a  study  of  lliese  cla.s.ses  will  enable  an  o|iiiiioii  to  be  foinied,  whetlier  the 
tiiiiislalion  of  the  whole  IJible  should  be  pressed  forward;  as  ii  lact  the  greiil  "  coiKpiering  " 
Iiingiiagcs  of  the  world  have  been  provided  for,  and  llic  niajoiity  of  the  second  or  "  permanent  " 
class.  Year  by  year  languages  will  die  out,  and  the  translalions  must  be  ninoved  from  the 
ellieieiit  list  and  placed  away  with  the  bonored  dead  and  the  worthies  who  have  outlived  llicir 
usefulness.  Some,  though  dead,  like  the  Klhiopic,  Hebrew,  Koplic,  Latin,  .Mongol  (lileniry), 
I'ali,  Sanskrit,  Slavonic,  and  Syriac  I'esliito,  are  slill  kept  on  the  active  list  out  of  deference  to  the 
wislies  of  those  who  desire  to  liurcliase  llieiii  for  educational,  cxegilical,  or  liturgical  i>urposes, 
though  on  a  strict  ap|)licMtioii  of  my  rourlli  principle  above  stated  they  ought  to  be  excluded, 
uikI  I  am  almost  inclined  to  exclude  them. 

The  population  of  ilic  earth  is  thus  distriliuted  roinrhlv:  (D  Europe,  313,500.000;  (2)  Asi.a, 
SOO.OIIO.OOO;  m  Africa,  300,000,000;  (-1)  America,  8ti,0b0,000;  (5i  Ueeaiiica,  4,500,000.  Total, 
l,4(i;!,000,(M)(l. 

The  total  number  of  mutually  unintelligible  forms  of  speech,  whetlier  carelessly  called 
"  tongues  "  or  .scieiililically  dilfereiitialed  as  l.inguages,  dialects  of  languages,  or  jargons,  is  cer- 
tainly more  than  two  thousand  No  linality  lias  been  attained,  or  is  likely  in  thisgciieralion  to  be 
attained,  as  the  face  of  the  earth  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored.  Many  of  these  languages  are 
not  liki'ly  to  attain  the  honor  of  biMiig  intrusted  with  the  ortieies  of  God;  they  will  ])crish  before 
their  turn  comes. 

In  filling  up  the  column  "  Poinilation  of  Speakers"  I  became  aware  how  extremely  imperfect 
our  data  are.  VVliere  I  coulil  Iind  no  entry  in  an  esteemed  work  which  at  tlie  same  time  com- 
mended  itself  to  my  judgment,  1  have  preferred  to  enter  the  word  "  I  nknow  n."  Those  who 
have  accurate  in foriniition  can  make  llieir  own  entries,  and  no  doubt  attention  will  be  called  to 
the  subject.  English  is  niuiuestioiiablj'  the  great  leading  language  of  the  wdild,  and  deserves  the 
honor,  being  free  from  the  useless  bondage  of  (ieiider.  Number,  Case,  and  Tense. 

In  lining  up  the  column  "  Probable  Duration  of  Language  "  1  have  been  guided  by  my  own 
observations,  and  am  (piite  preiwired  to  reconsider  any  entry  for  cause  shown. 

Many  considerations  occur.  Some  populations  are  bilingual:  in  wliieli  language  slmll  the 
Bilile  be  supplied  to  theinV  It  is  not  a  matter  in  which  the  ]iiejudices  of  the  pnestliood  or  the 
blind  policy  of  a  ruler  should  be  allowed  to  interfere;  nor  is  it  po.ssible  to  forejudge  the  w  ishesof 
a  people. 

Nor  should  the  reader  blame  the  compiler  of  these  lists,  or  the  compiler  be  vexed,  if  within  a 
very  few  years  after  he  has  sent  forth  his  work,  additions  and  emendations  are  leciuired,  as  tlie 
work  of  translation  is  yearly  progressive,  and  new  names  appear;  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  into 
■whose  hands  the.se  lists  fall,  the  result  of  much  labor,  will  care  to  keep  them  corrected  up  to  the 
mark  until  the  time  when  a  new  and  revised  edition  is  reipiired. 

As  regards  the  Geographical  List  No.  IL,  the  i)riniary  division  of  the  five  portions  of  llie 
globe  Is  by  "regions,"  formed  for  convenience  of  the  subject.  The  second  subdivision  is  by 
"languages."    From  a  language  is  dillerentiated  a  dialect  by  phonetics,  word-store,  and  structure. 
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Ex.  K>°->  Veiu'tiiin  iind  Nnipoliliin  iirt>  (liulcclN  of  Itiiliitn;  SpiiiilMli  unci  Portiij^uvHu,  HwciIIhIi  nn<l 

Diiliisli.  lire  si'piiniti'  liiM^iiiifirs. 

A  litiiKiiii);!'  Ih  ciiti  rnl  liiit  (nicc.  Krciicli  itppcarM  iiiiilcr  Kriincc,  lint  tli<-  third  coliiinii  tells  iim 
Ihiil  III!'  lun^'iiii^M' ciilli'il  Kii'IkIi  is  iIic  vcriiiii  iiliir  in  piirt  of  Kdl^Miini,  iiiirl  of  Swil/.i'i'liiiiil,  purl  of 
liiily,  piii'l  ol'  (iti'iil  lli'ilMin,  vi/.  ,  lilt:  Ctiiiiiiii'l  Islaiiils,  in  Caiiaila  ami  Slainiliiis,  ami  so  on.  'I'liit 
Mini"  coliiiiin  Iclls  IIS  ill  what  loiiiilrit's,  and.  as  far  as  po.ssililc,  in  \s  lial  proviiici's  of  llial  coiinln  . 
till' laii>:iiai;r  is  spoki'ii.  This  has  lirni  a  iimsl  lalioiioiis  task,  and  it  laiiiiol  lie  prclcndrd  that 
(he  inipiil'y  Iiiim  liri-ii  t'.vliaiistcd.  it  has  r('i|iiiii'd  a  very  si'i'ioiis  aiiioiinl  of  lahnr,  an  iii'ciiiiuilalioii 
of  (ii'iiiral  knowlrdp',  and  a  ^rcat  dnil  of  Icisiiir  lo  ai  roniplish  uhat  has  hi'cii  done,  lor  iii- 
iiiinicruhlr  icfi'icncrs  had  to  he  iiiaih'  to  Ki'o;;iaplii('al  and  lingiiistir  hooks,  (Note.  This  coliiniii 
is  Iiansfi  rrt'd  in  Ihi'sc  lalih's  lo  the  Alphalitliral  list.) 

As  the  scopi'  of  the  work  is  calliolic,  Iransliilioiis  piihlislicd  hy  nil  Hilile  HocicllcH  and  other 
iLssoiialioiis  are  entered.  Notice  is  made  of  the  three  forms  in  wliieh  a  tninslalion  can  appear, 
ill  aililition  to  the  orii;iiial  form  in  which  it  left  the  hand  of  the  Iraiislitlor:  (1)  as  a  di;;lolt,  ('.')  in  ii 
piiiticiilai'  dialect,  mid  (111  a  particular  form  of  wrillcii  ehiiraeler. 

A  dilllciilty  has  oceiirrcil  in  the  irroiiiiiiii;  nf  some  dialects.  Take  for  Inslaiice  the  Lapp 
lillllIilMU'e;  il  has  three  dialects:  the  laiiirilai^e  is  entered  under  Uiissia,  where  Ihi'  main  dialect  is 
.spoken;  two  dinleets  arc  shown,  as  Noise  iukI  Swedish,  necessarily  eiilercd  under  Uiissia,  hut  in 
the  enumeration  they  count  iiiulcr  Norway  iinil  i^wcdeii.  Thu  Kiiini!  remark  iipplicMlu  Mongol;  oiiu 
<lialeel  counts  under  ( 'liiiia. 

To  secure  precision  tin'  imturi!  of  the  written  (dmraclur  of  t^very  version  is  stated;  IIk^  follow- 
illj^iue  represeiilcd; 

I.  lileo<;i'ains.     Some  of  the  translatioiiH  of  langiiiigcfl  (Miri'ent  111  Cliiim, 

11.   Syllaharies.    Nortli  Ami'iicaii,  .lapaii. 

Ill  Alphalicts.  1,  Uoiimii;  J,  Oothic;  II.  Irish;  4.  Cyril;  5,  (Jreek;  (1,  Syriiic;  7,  Arahie;  H.\ 
i!elire\v;  1),  Armenian;  10,  (Jeori;iaii;  II.  Mon;;ol;  llj,  .Mancliu;  Hi.  (Jiirmiikiii;  l-l.  Deva  Niipiri ; 
ir>,  Najrari;  Ifi,  I'ahari;  17,  Haii'fJtMli;  IK.  I'riya;  H>,  .Modlii;  til),  (iiiianili;  ^1.  Tamil; '.i^.  Tehigii; 
'j;t.  Kariiala;  lit.  .Malayalani;  "J.").  Siiihali;  '^li,  I'lili;  'il.  Harm:!;  W.  I'i'fin.  'V,l,  Siiim ;:!(».  Tiliii;  ill, 
Java;  ;!-.  IJiitta;  IJIi.  Huu;i;  'M,  .Macassar;  ;)■">,  Korea;  li(i,  Ivoptic;  ;(7,    .mliaric;  ;iS.   lOhiopic, 

dare  has  hecii  taken  lo  H''  lidofallllK!  adjectival  siillixcs  which  have  heeii  fastened  on  to 
llie  roolword.     For  instance,  the  words  Klist,  Koiiiiian.  Liv.  etc..  take   the  place  of    llstli  oniaii, 

UouMian  inn.  Liv  oniaii.     There  can  be  no  ;; I  reas  in  for  addiiiLC  tiiial  sy  llahlcs  to  the  root-words. 

The  well-known  (Jieck.  Swiss,  Hiiss,  Dutch,  are  not  loiii;  woids,  hut  are  familiarly  used.  Why 
then  coin  such  words  as  Kuthcniaii.  Croatian,  Wend  isli.  ricdmciil  esc,  liiiljrur  ian,  Kurd  ish, 
Siiihal-ise,  Assamese,  .Moiiij;ol  ian,  Hali  iiese,  Osset  iniaii,  Chen'iiiisi  ;in  and  Lapp onese?  In  thi! 
Hiiss  lan,u;ua,L;e  another  set  of  adjectival  siilli.xcs  arc  attached  to  llie  names  in  the  Kussiaii 
c.'italoiXUe  In  the  (icrinan  laiiiruiliri*  another  set  (d' ailjcctival  sulli.ves  ar<'  attached  to  the  names 
in  the  (iermaii  .■iiid  Auslriaii  cataloLjucs.  This  ercites  dilliculties,  ami  ;j;vcs  rise  to  I'rrors,  which 
are  avoided  hy  the  maiiiteniinci'  of  oiii;  iiniforni  tcrmiii<iloj;y  in  scicnlilic  catalonni's.  In  lh(> 
Ariuii  laiiiiuajics  of  Northern  India  there  is  one  liiiffuislie  sulli.\,  which  is  used  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, ami  that  has  been  preserved,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  addiiij;  the  Arian  siillix  to  the  noii- 
Ariaii  lani;iiaircs,  such  as  Sontali,  (ionil-i.  unless  the  n.'iiiK'  is  an  Arian  name  superimposed,  us 
the  .Malto  or  .Malcr  is  called  Lreoifiaphically  Kajiiialiiil  i,  because  the  tribe  resides  in  Unit  poliliciil 
division,  anil  I'ahar  i,  because  their  residence  is  in  the  hills. 

The  use  of  sonic  terms  is  out  of  date,  such  as  Orenburit-Tiirki  for  Kiri^hi/.,  heeaii.se  Ihcorijrinal 
tr.inslator  resided  at  Oreiiburf;;  Kar.iss Tiirki.  for  No;iai  'I'urlii,  because  the  lianslalor  resided  at 
the  obscure  villaji'e  of  Karass.  The  word  Tartar  should  never  be  used  at  all.  It  is  a  tribal,  not  u 
linniiistie.  term,  ami  is  synonymous  with  Tiirki.  Why,  .'iirain,  should  the  languages  of  China  he 
grouped  uiiilcr  the  general  tern,  of  "  (>'liiiiese "'j'  The  luiiguajres  of  India  are  not  grouped  iiiider 
the  ucneral  leriii  ot  " Indian  "  'The  terms  "  Indian  "  mid  "  Chinese  "  have  no  occasion  to  be  used 
at  ail,  as  cueh  language  of  tliosi  great  countries  has  its  own  name. 

Then,  again,  the  eiitcrii'g  of  the  same  language  a  second  lime,  because  Jiii  edition  has  Im'cii 
struck  olT  in  a  dillercni  "  writli'ii  character,"  is  confusing.  If  the  lOnglisli  Mible  were  printed 
for  the  convcniciicc  of  a  class  of  I  he  Knglisli-rcading  world  in  an  alphabet  used  by  jicoplc  in  India, 
it  would  '^lill  111!  Kni;lish,  and  an  I'rilu  transltilion  is  still  Irilu,  whelher  it  appears  in  the  H<miaii, 
Arabic,  or  N,i;rai'i  alphabet.  .]u(1(m>  (lerman.  long  entered  as  a  .separate  language,  is  only  pun; 
(icrm.iii  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Such  expressions  as  Arincno-Turki,  .Iiidco- Persian.  .Fiideo- 
Aribic,  sii'jgest  something  very  ililVcrcnt  from  the  fuel.  The  uiunslniclcd  reader  would  suppose 
that  they  were  di;ilecls,  when  ihey  are  only  the  Osmalili-Tiirki  in  the  Aninmian  alphabet,  the 
Persian  in  the  llrbrew  alphabet,  and  tin;  Arabic  in  the  Hebrew  alph.abct.  Tliu  use  of  the  word 
•'  type."  or  leltrrs,  is  ohjectiiaiablc  when  some  form  of  written  character  is  intc^ndeil.  Obviously 
the  Kiiglish  laiigiiago  (.'liii  be  laiiited  in  many  dilTcrcnt  lyjics,  sui'h  as  |)irM,  iiearl,  etc  ,  but  it  is  the 
sanie  '■  alphabet."  Thoii.se  of  the  word  "  alphabet  "  as  a  general  term  is  inane  urate,  as  sometians- 
l.itions  are  in  ideograms,  or  syllaliaries,  which  are  totally  distinct  from  an  alphabet.  (This  word, 
thus  formed  from  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Phenician  and  (ireek  aliihabels,  is  now  a|)|)lie(l  to  all 
eoiinectiiais  of  symbols,  .so  organized  as  to  represent  accurately  the  sounds  of  each  language.)  An 
iilph.ahel  consists  of  consoimnts  and  vowels  se|)anite;  a  syllabary  is  composed  of  syllables  neces- 
sarily I'oniposed  of  consonants  and  vowc'ls  uniled.  Therefore  the  general  term  of  the  suhject  is 
"written  character;"  the  three  subdivisiimsare  ideograms,  syllabaries,  alphabets.  The  word  "letter" 
is  only  used  when  discussing  the  interior  orguui/ution  of  an  ulphuhet;  the  word  "  tyiio  "  is  a  tech- 
nical term  of  the  i)rinting-olt!ce. 

The  spelling  of  names  slioiild  be  on  one  uniform  system,  as  settled  hy  the  Royal  Geographical 
Socielj',  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Admiralty,  uiid  the  government  of  Ikilish  India;  uiid 
an  nttempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  un  uccurate  system. 
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Tho  words  "  Romnn  nlplmbct "  cdviT  n  unul  viii iciy  of  fcntiw of  that  ulplmbct,  whirh  It  woi'ld 
1)0  iiiipossililu  to  cxprcMN  ill  It  Nliiti'iiiciil  Hticli  iiM  the  one' tiow  pirpiunl.  'I'liiH  iil))lmlK't  Iimm  licen 
luliiptcd  Id  4'.\pri'.s.s  Ik  ^nciit  viirit't y  of  soiiihIm  liy  (liiicriliciil  iimiks,  mlililiiiiiiil  HyinliulM.  new  com- 
liiimtlciimof  Icilcrs,  mid  new  viUufs  ^ivi'ii  to  the  syiiiliolM.  'I'lic  miiik!  rnimik  applicx  lo  llic  Ariiliio 
nlplmbcl.  wliitli  Iium  Iiccii  ciiliiip'l  'o  I'xpu'ss  ihc  .siiiiikIm  of  the  l'('i'>iiiii  liiiiKUiiiic,  iiiiil  Mtill  fiir(|ii>r 
«'liliiipMl  lo  express  the  sounds   of  the  I'ldii  liiii^'linf:e.      In  some  ciises  sylliilmrles  linve  liecn  do- 

vis4'd  liy  iriinsliilors,  mid  (he  iileoKinpliie  sviiiliols  proper  to  tlie  I k-liiii^Miii;;e  mid  .Miiiuliiiln-lim- 

giiii^'e  in  Cliinii,  liiive  lieeii  iiiliipied  lor  expressing  llie  soiiiKiH  of  provineiiil  veiimeiilars.  It  Is 
Hiillleienl  for  my  purpose  Ici  indieule  j,'eneiiilly  wiml  form  of  "written  clmriieter "  liiis  been 
used. 

A  I'lirefiil  distinction  niUMt  be  iimdo  betwixt  liinKUitgeg  thut  iiru  "  dwid "  nnd  "pxtincl." 
Wlien  a  liinf;uiiK<'  lii<i  Latin,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  iiiid  SlavoiiTe  ceases  to  live  on  the  lips  of  men  lis 
U  veriiacillnr,  it  is  '•  deinl."  llioii;,'li  perl'eelly  inl(llii;llile  and  useful  as  a  medium  of  oral  or  written 
comniuniealion.  lint  wlieii  llie  powi'r  lo  rend  tiiid  liiideislanii  ii  laiiu:iiim<'  '"'^  faded  away  from 
the  kiiowle(li;e  even  of  selidlars,  it  is  "exilnet,"  lliougli  possilily  il  may  lie  resiiseilalid  as  a 
(■uiiosily  oi  fur  purposes  of  aniiquarlan  resean  li.  Iiistaiieesof  resiiseilaled  "  exlincl  "  laiiu:eaj;i"s 
«>ITer  themselves  in  llie  Ki;ypliiiii,  Habyioniiin,  and  Assyiian.  Instanees  of  liie  laiiu'iiajjes  still 
hopelessly  "  <'xliiiel  "  are  tile  Klniseiin,  (  ypriol,  and  ilillite.  It  is  a  glad  faellhal  no  laiigiuige 
to  which  has  been  eommilled  Ilie  oracles  of  Ood  lias  ever  bcconiu  "  t'xtilicl,"  or  piiMScd  iiwiiy 
from  the  reservoir  of  liuniaii  knowledgi'. 

As  regards  llit;  obsolete  Irunslatioiis,  under  principle  II  I  liiive  omitted  llieiu.  It  is  throwing 
dust  into  liie  eyes  to  retain  tliem.  A  certain  iiiimber  of  the  names  eiilered  as  dialects  of  the 
Jlindi  lannUMgeare  palpably  of  no  use,  and  never  were.  'i'\w  New  Kiigland  Indian  translation  in 
iSorlli  Anicr.ca  is  useless,  because  the  speakers  of  tln.t  language  bave  all  ilied  out  The  iN'minyerl 
translation  in  Australia  is  useless,  although  the  tribe  exists,  tor  ibc  edition  is  exbiiusted,  and  no 
seciaid  cdiiion  has  ever  been  called  for.     1  was  unable  to  secure  a  copy  for  my  liiivate  libiaiy, 

'I'lie  Ihird  or  linguistic  list  rcipiires  some  rciimrk.  The  laiiguagcsof  the  world  have  been  firovi- 
sioiiaily  divided  into  families,  or  grouj)s,  but  nothing  like  lliialiiy  or  exhaustion  of  the  subject 
lias  been  attained.  Kvcry  poitioii  of  the  world  is  repr<'sented  on  the  lists  of  the  Hibic  Society, 
except  unhappy  Australia.  It  is  a  marvellous  siiiprise  to  a  scliolar  who  has  never  left  Kiirope  to 
liave  a  translation  of  iiUospel  liandeil  to  liini,  of  the  genuiniaiess  and  the  approximate  accuracy  of 
wliicli  there  emi  be  no  doiiiil,  in  a  laiigiiiige  unprovided  witli  scientilic  works  or  lilerary  helps. 
From  this  text  the  scholar,  by  a  reverse  ])roccss  to  the  translator,  wrirks  out  the  linguistic  features 
of  the  new  language,  the  phonetics,  tlic  word-stores  and  the  stnuliire,  (liscovers  allinities  with 
kiMiwn  languages,  notes  tlii^  variation,  and  makes  a  provisional  classiliealion.  Thus  the  Bible 
Societies  liave  mightily  contributed  lo  tlu^  expansion  of  knowledge.  I  my.self  receive  constant 
application  for  copiVs  or  references  on  certain  subjects,  standing,  as  1  try  to  stand,  us  un  iutcr- 
niediiiry  betwixt  the  triinslutors  in  the  field  and  the  scholars  of  Europe  at  home. 
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.London  Mi.s.sionary  Society. 
.American    Baptist    Missionary 

Society. 
.American  Board   of   Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions 
..Board    of    Foreign    Missions, 
Presbyterian  Church  (North), 
..Melanesian  Mission. 
,  .Universities'  Mis.sion. 
.  .Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
, .  Barma  Bible  and  Tract  Society. 
,  United  Methodist  Society. 
Free  ('hiirch  of  Scotland  Mis- 
sion. 
. .  Canada  Presbyterian  Mission. 


Bible  versions 


SSI 


ALPHABETIC  LIST 


/.    ALl'UAItETlVAL    LIST    OF 

in  ALL 


LASaVAdES    IIITJI    T 11  Kilt 

(TS. 


LANnl'AOK. 
DiALKOT. 


N.). 

1  Akua,  or  Oa, 

2  Al.MAKA. 

8   Ainu. 

4  Akkaway. 

5  Amian: 

1.  Tosk,  orS. 

2.  Ulii'g,  or  N. 

6  Ai.iorr. 

7  Alfuou. 

8  Amiiaha. 

9  Amoy. 

10  A. NKiTYi'M  Island. 

11  Aniwa  Island. 

13   Annam. 

13  Aim,  or  Uaki. 

14  AitAiiir: 

1.  Htaiidanl. 


liOOAI.ITV. 


W.  Kiiiiiil.  Africa, 
Hiisiii  of  Volia. 

Sdiiili  .Uiicricii, 
Koliviii, 

.Iiipiin. 

[Soulli  Anicrlcii, 
DuU'li  Ciiiiiiiiii. 

Turkey, 
Allmiiiii. 

North  Aincricii, 
AluiitiHU  Islittiits. 

Maliiyslii, 

C'('li'l)('.s  Isliiiiil. 

Africa, 
AhysMliiiu, 

ClllllM. 

FuliKleii. 

McluiiiNsiu, 

Now  ilelirldes. 

Melanesia, 
Niiw  Hebrides, 

IiiilO'Cliiiia. 

Melanesia, 

New  Hebrides. 

Turkey,  Syria, 
Mesopoianiia  Arabin, 
E>;yi>t,  Tripoli; 
Aliieria;  Morocco; 
Zanzibar; 


rHoriAni.ii 

POPCLATIUN       •"■"*'''|11N    AMoC.NT  iir  TllA.NH- 


100,000 

370.000 

l.'i.WO 
fukiiowii 

1,7.')0,0()0 

Unknown 

Unknown 

a,  000, 000 

15,000,000 

8,600 

500 

i0,500,000 
Unknown 

50,000,000 


UK  I.AN- 
la'AUK. 

I'. 

u. 


1.ATIUS    UU.NK. 

Luke. 


M.  Joniili,  Matt.' 

U.       Gen.,  Malt.,  parti. 


P. 

U. 
U. 
P. 
P. 
I. 
I. 

P. 

I. 


N.  T. 
N.  T.,  PhI, 

Malt, 

Matt. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

N.  T. ,  parts, 

Luke. 
Murk. 

B. 


Nil,  IN 
<Jkiui. 

lAHT. 
1H(I 

140 

40 

101) 

119 

144 

128 

240 

248 

110 
254 

(» 


2.  Malta. 

Malla. 

M, 

Matt 

.John,  Acts. 

15 

Akawak. 

S.  America, 
Dutch  Guiana. 

2,000 

U. 

Acts. 

228 

10 

Ahmknian: 

1.  Ancient. 

2.  Ararat  (E.). 

3.  Modern  (W.). 

\ 

Trans-fat  casia. 
Turkey  {\sw  Minor). 

Lit. 
4,000,000 

P. 
P. 
P. 

B. 
B. 
B. 

00 

17 

Ah.Imi. 

N.  E   Brit.  India, 

Assam. 

2,000,000 

P. 

B. 

88 

18 

AslIANTl: 

1.  Fanti. 

W.  Africa, 
(ape  Coast    Castle 
Col., 
Ashanli. 

3,000,000 

P. 

4  Gos. ,  Gen. 

187 

2.  Akwapem. 

P. 

B. 

19 

Azehbi.jani,  or  Trans 
Caucasian  Tuuki 

-  Russia  (Asia), 
Trans-Caueasia, 
Persia, 

3,000,000 

C. 

B. 

03 

Azerbijau. 

20 

Mam. 

Malaysia, 
.lava. 

l,000,Ot)0 

p. 

parts. 

115 

21 

Uai.Ccui. 

N.  Brit.  India, 
Baluchistan. 

1,500,000 

p. 

3  0os. 

73 

22 

Rano.u.i: 

1.  Standard. 

2.  ^Mahometan. 

Cent.  Brit.  India, 
Baugal. 

39,000,000 

c. 

U. 

B. 

O.&N.T.,  parts. 

80 

23 

Bakma. 

N.  E.  Brit.  India, 
Barnia. 

6,000,000 

c. 

B. 

101 

gaaae 
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ALPHABBTIO  UST 


No. 
24 

25 

86 
27 
2H 
29 
30 
81 

32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 


Lanoiaok. 

OULEOT. 


40 

41 
42 


Basque: 

1.  Froiich. 

2.  Spanish. 

3.  Uuipuscoa. 

Batta: 

1.  Tobii. 

2.  .Miindailiug. 

Beaveu. 
Benoa. 

1)1 1, IN,  or  BoHOS. 

Bl.ACKFOOT. 

Bohemian,  or  Czkcii. 

BONDEI. 

Bketon. 
Buoi. 

BULOAR, 

Bullom. 

BUNDA,  or  MlllNDA,  Of 

Ki-MnrxDA. 
CiiAi-CiiAU,  or 

8WATAU. 
C'HEnoKt. 

Ciiehemisi 
Chipewan. 

ClIOKTAU. 
ClIUANA. 


Locality. 

France,  Spain; 
I'rov.     of     Pyrenees 

(FniMi'e); 
Prov.  of  Biscay; 
"      "  Guipuscoii. 

Jlalaysia, 
Suniulrii. 

Canada, 
Athabasca. 

\V.  Ivpiat.  Africa, 
Guhiin  Col. 


48  Cntn'ASH. 

44  Cube: 

1.  E.,  or  IIiKlsonBay 

2.  W.,  or  Jloosonee, 

45  Dakota,  or  Sioux. 
46 
47 
48  Duke  op  Yoke's  Isl 


Delaware,    or    JIun- 

SKE. 

Dualla. 


Africa, 
Abyssinia. 

Canada, 
Prov.  Alberta. 

Ansirin, 
Bohemia. 

E.  Equal.  Africa: 
U.  Sanibara    (Ger- 
many). 

France, 
JJrittany. 

Jlalaysia, 
Celebes  Island. 

Turkey  (?2urope), 
Bulgaria. 

W.  Ecjuat.  Airica. 
Sierra  Leone  Col. 

W.  Equal.  Africa, 
Angola  Col, 

China, 

Kwaiig-Tung. 

U.  S.  A., 
Mi.'isissippi  Region. 

N.  Russia  r.   irojie), 
Kazan  and  Simbirsk. 

Canada, 
Athabasca. 

U.  8.  A., 

Mississippi  Region. 

S.  Africa, 

Becliuanaland    and 
JIalabcleland. 

Russia  (Euroj)e), 
Kazan,   Xijni-Nov- 
gorod,  and  Oren- 
burg. 

.  Canada, 

Hudson's  Bay  "^er. 

U.  S.  A., 
Dakota. 

U.  8.  A.. 
Delaware. 

\V.  ?](piat.  Africa, 
Kanieriin  Col. 

Melanesia, 
Bismarck  Archipel- 
ago Col. 


Population. 
600,000 

3,500,000 

Unknown 

Unknown 

10.000 

7,000 

5,000,000 

Unknown 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

4,500,000 

1,000 

Unknown 

15,000,000 

15,000 

200,000 

Unknown 

18,500 

Unknown 


PnonABLE 

DlKATION     Amocnt  or  TUA.N8- 
OK  I.AN-  LATION  DONE. 

OCAOE. 

P. 
P. 

u. 

p. 
p. 

u. 
p. 
p. 
u. 
p. 
p. 

p. 
p. 
p. 

M. 
P. 
P. 


No.  m 
Geoq. 
List. 


670,000         U. 


40,000 

50,000 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 


P. 
P. 


N.  T. 

I.ukc. 
Luke,  John. 

N.  T.,  Psl. 
N.  T. 

>Iaik. 

4  Cos.,  Acts. 

Jlark, 

^latt. 

B. 
Matt. 


113 

807 
174 
147 
209 
15 
158 


N.  T.,  Psl.  7 

3  Cos.,  Acts.  117 

B.  47 

Matt.  191 

Luke,  John.  170 

3Gos.,  Acts,  Gen.  187 


U.  O.&N.T.,  parts.  230 

U.                N.  T.  37 

U.                N.  T.  806 

U.  O.T.,  parts.  N.T.  219 

P.             B.  ie» 


4Gos. 


N.  T.,  parts. 
B. 


3!) 


808 


U.  O.T.,  parts,  N.T.  217 

U.  Matt.,  John.  215 

P.  B.  176 

L  Matt. ,  Acts.  284 


BIBLE  VERSIONS 


ALPHABETIC  LIST 


No. 

Lanodaqk, 
Dialect. 

Locality, 

Population. 

Probable 

UiRATioN    Amount  of  Trans- 

OF   LAN-             LATION  done. 
OUAGE. 

No.  IN 

Geoh. 
List. 

49 

Dutch. 

Holliinil  and  Cape  of 
Good  IIoiu;  Col. 

0,500,000 

c. 

B. 

10 

50 

Dyak: 

1.  Staudurd. 

2.  Sea. 

JIalaysia. 
Island  of  Buruuo. 

Unknown 

p. 

u. 

N.  T. 
IM. 

120 

51 

Ebon  Island. 

JliUi'oiii'sia, 
.Marshall  Islands. 

Unknown 

u. 

Gen.,  N.  T. 

■:ii7 

52 

EKfK. 

\V.  Kiiuat.  Africa, 
Old  Calabar. 

90,000 

p. 

li 

177 

53 

Enoi.ish  : 

1.  8tundai'd. 

2.  Negro  of  Siirinfini 

Gt.  Hiit.  and  Ireland, 
Biit.      Sul)ject-Do- 
ininioiis. 
U.  S.  of  N.  America. 
.  West  Indies. 

200,000,000 
Unknown 

c. 

M. 

B. 

N.  T.,  Psl. 

1 

54 

EUOMANGA  IsLANUa. 

Jlelauesia, 
New  Hebrides. 

5,000 

I. 

3Gos.,  Acts,  Gen. 

250 

55 

Eskimo  : 

1.  Ciicenland. 

2.  Labrador. 

3.  Hudson's  Bay. 

Denmark,  Greenland, 

Labrador,  and  Provs, 

of  Hudson's  Bay. 

9, -500 

3,000 

Unknown 

P. 
P. 
p. 

O.T.,parts,N.  T. 

B. 

Luke. 

197 

56 

El  1ST : 

1.  Dorpnt,  or  Werro 

2.  Heval. 

Russia  (Flurope), 

Provs.  Esihonia 

and  Livonia. 

100,000 
Unknown 

P. 
p. 

N.  T.,  Psl. 
B. 

29 

57 

Etiiioi'ic,  or  Giz. 

Africa, 
Abyssinia. 

Lit. 

D. 

N.  T.,  Psl. 

145 

58 

EwK : 

1.  Anlo. 

2.  Popo. 

W.  Etpiut.  Africa, 
Dahomi. 

Unknown 

p. 
p. 

O.T..parts,  N.T. 
4  Gos.,  Psl. 

185 

59 

Falasiia  Kaka 

(l)i.  of  Agau). 

Africa, 
Abyssinia  (Jews). 

200,000 

p. 

Mark. 

146 

60 

Fatk  Iands. 

1.  Eiakar. 

2.  llavannah  Harbor 

Slelane.sia, 
New  Hebrides. 

3,000 

I. 
I. 

N.T.,  parts.  Gen. 
N.  T. 

251 

61 

Fi.n  Isi..\NDs. 

Jlelanesia. 
Fiji  Islands. 

146.000 

I. 

B. 

241 

62 

Finn. 

iiussia  (Europe), 
Finland. 

2,250,000 

p. 

B. 

27 

63 

FLIi.MISII. 

Uelgium. 

4,000,000 

p. 

B. 

9 

64 

Fluuida  Islands. 

Melanesia, 
8oloni(jn'.s  Islands. 

Unknown 

I. 

Luke,  .lohn. 

256 

65 

FoItMi'lSA. 

Cliina, 
Formosa, 

1,,jOO,000 

p. 

Luke,  John. 

123 

66 

FuKNCii  : 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Vaudois. 
8.  Provenyiil. 

4.  Mauritius. 

France,  French  Cols. 
Channel    Isl,,    t^an- 
ada,        Helgiuin, 
S  w  i  t  /  e  r  1  a  n  il 
(FrenchCiintons), 
Italy      (Siibmou- 
tiine  Prov,). 

]\l!iurilius  Isl. 

40,000,000 
Unknown 

c. 
u. 
u. 

u. 

B. 

Luke,  John. 
lAIurk. 

Matt.,  JIark. 

6 

67 

Fius. 

Holland. 

Unknown 

JI. 

Matt. 

11 

68 

Fuii-Chau. 

China, 
FnhKien. 

8,000,000 

p. 

O.T.,  parts,  N.T. 

129 

ti!) 

Fltuna. 

Melanesia. 
New  Hebrides. 

500 

u. 

Mark,  Acts. 

247 

70 

G.\EHC. 

Gt.  Hrilain. 
Iliuhlands  of  Scot- 
land. 

Unknown 

u. 

B. 

8 

71 

Gai.la  : 

1.  Shoa. 

2.  Ittu. 

3.  Uararetta. 

E.  Africa, 
Galla-land. 

Unknown 

p. 
p. 
p. 

N.T.,().T.,  parts. 

Matt. 
John. 

14& 

11 
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ALPHABETIO  LIST 


PnonABLK 


No. 

liANm-AOK. 

Dialect. 

LOCALI'Hf. 

Population. 

DI'llATIO> 
OF  LAN- 
Ql'AUE. 

I    AMOUNT  OP  1 KANS- 
LATION  DONK. 

Gkoo. 
List. 

72 

Ganda. 

E.  E(iuat.  Africa, 
U-Gaiida. 

Unknown 

P. 

Matt. 

153 

78 

Gaud. 

N.  E.  Brit.  India, 
Assuni. 

Unknown 

P. 

4  60s.,  3  Epis. 

89 

74 

Geohgian. 

Bussiu  (Asia), 
Trans-Caucasia. 

3,000,000 

P. 

B. 

65 

75 

Geuman : 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Judoeo. 

Germany,  Au.stria, 
Switzerland,  Uussia, 
France. 

45,000,000 
500,000 

c. 

B. 

13 

76 

GiLDEUT  Islands. 

Jlikronesia. 

30,000 

I. 

N.  T. 

265 

77 

Gitano, 

or  Spanish  Gypsy 

Spain. 

Unknown 

U. 

Luke. 

51 

78 

GOGO. 

E.  Equat.  Africa, 
U-Oogo. 

Unknown 

p. 

Matt. 

154 

79 

GOND. 

Brit.  India, 
Cent.  Provs. 

1,500,000 

p. 

3  Cos.,  Gen. 

85 

80 

Grebo. 

W.  Africa, 
Liberia. 

Unknown 

p. 

O.&N.T.,  parts. 

188 

81 

Greek : 

1.  Ancient. 

2.  Modern.or  Romaic.  Greece,  Turkey. 

Lit. 
3,000,000 

p. 

D. 

B. 
B. 

45 

82 

GlAKANI 

S.  America, 
Pniagiiay, 

500,000 

U. 

Matt.,  part. 

231 

83 

Gujarati  : 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Parsi. 

Brit.  India, 
Bombay. 

9,000,000 

p. 
P. 

B 
N.  T. 

99 

84 

Gwamba. 

S.  Africa, 
Transvaal. 

Unknown 

P. 

4Gos. 

165 

«5 

Hai-Nan. 

S.  China 
Hai-Nan. 

Unknown 

P. 

Matt. 

124 

86 

Hakka. 

8.  China, 

Kwang-Tung. 

1,000,000 

P. 

N.  T. 

126 

87 

Hausa. 

W.  Equat.  Africa, 
Upper  basin  of  the 
Niger. 

Unknown 

C. 

K  T.,Gen.,  Ex., 
Ps.,  Is. 

178 

88 

Hawaii. 

Sandwich  Islands. 

49,000 

I. 

B. 

286 

89 

Heukew. 

Lit. 

D. 

B. 

69 

90 

IIereh6. 

W.  Equat.  Africa, 
Damarh-laiul  Col. 

Unknown 

P. 

N.  T.,  Psl. 

168 

91 

Hindi: 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Hindiistiiui,  or  Ur 

.1 .. 

N.  Brit.  India. 

83,000,000 

C. 
C. 

B. 

B. 

78 

(In. 

3.  Daklianl,  or  S 

4.  Kutni'ioui,   or 

Pa 

U. 

u. 

N.  T.,  Gen.,  Ex. 
N.  T. 

liiiri. 

5.  Marwarl,    or 

tral. 

6.  Gubrwali. 

Cen 

- 

u. 
u. 

N.  T. 
N.  T. 

92 

Hydah. 

N.  America, 
Pacific  Coast, 
Queen    Charlotte's 
Island. 

Unknown 

L 

Matt. 

203 

93 

Ibo. 

W.  Equat.  Africa, 
Lower      basin     of 
Niger. 

Unknown 

P. 

N.  T.,  parts. 

180 

94 

Icelandic,     or 
NoiisE : 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Faroe  Islands. 

Ulo  Iceland. 

72,500 
11,000 

P. 

B. 

Matt. 

M 

T 


BIBLE   VI3RSI0NS 


„„  Lanoi'Aoe. 

'^°-  Dialect. 


95   Idzo. 

90    loAUA. 

97  I'OBIUA. 

98  luisir,  or  Euse. 

99  luociuois. 

1(10    LsAiiEi,,  or  BoooTU  Isl. 

101    Italian  : 

1.  Stiiiularil. 

2.  Pit'dmout. 

lOJ     jAGHATAI-TrUKI, 

or  TuANs-C'AsriAN 


555 


ALPHABETIC   LIST 


Locality. 

W.  E(niiit    Africa, 
E.sluiny  of  Niger. 

W.  E(iimt.  Africa, 
Esliiarj'  of  Niger. 

W.  E(iuat.  Africa, 
Esliiary  of  Niger. 

Gt.  Briiiiiii, 
Ireliiiid. 

N   America, 
Quebec  and  Ontario. 

Mulanesia. 
Solomon's  Islands. 

Italy ;  the  Levant  ; 
Ionian  Isliinds;  Isl 
and  of  -Malta  ;  Adri- 
nticProvs.(Aiisiriii.) 

Italian  Cantons  (Swit- 
zerland); 

ItiLssia  (Asia), 
I'lov.  of  Tinns-Cas- 
]iia,     or    Teklvc- 
Turkoman 


POPCLATION. 

Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
28,500,000 

Unknown 


PlirpllAni.E 

DriiATKiN    Amovnt  of  Trans- 

IIF  l,AN-  LATION  done. 

OlAOE. 


No.  IN 
(iF.oli. 

List. 


P.  John,  part.  181 

P.  N.  T.  183 

P.      4Gos.,O.T.,imrt8.     183 


M. 
U. 
I. 


U. 
U. 


B. 

4  Gos. 
John. 

B. 


4 

213 

257 

48 


N.  T.,  Psl. 

Mutt.  63 


loa 

Japan. 

Jiipnn  Islands. 

28,000,000 

P. 

B 

139 

104 

Java. 

Malaisia, 
Java  Islands. 

13,000,000 

P. 

N.T.,O.T.,  parts. 

113 

105 

JOLOF. 

\V.  Eqiiat.  Africa, 
Senegambia. 

Unknown 

P. 

Jlatt. 

194 

106 

Kabaii.. 

N.  Africa, 
Algeria. 

Unknown 

P. 

John. 

196 

107 

Kakiu,  or  XosA. 

S   Africa, 
Kallraria. 

210,000 

P. 

B. 

161 

108 

IVAOLHr. 

E.  Einmt.  Africa, 
U-Sagara. 

Unknown 

P. 

Luke. 

155 

10!J 

KAHAKiitfiiii7.- 

TriiKi.  or  BuuuT. 

N.  Russia  (Asia), 
E.  Silieria. 

66,000 

P. 

N.  T. 

58 

110 

Kaukl 

N.  Hussia  (Asia), 
Pn.v.  of  Tver. 

Unknown 

U. 

.  JIatt. 

33 

111 

Kaiu;n: 

1.  Hghai. 

2.  Siraii. 
a.  Pwo. 

N.  E.  lirit.  India, 
Banna. 

50,000 

P. 
P. 
P. 

O.  &N.  T.,  parts. 

Pent. 

0.  T.,  4  books. 

103 

II'J 

Kahi'd. 

S.  America, 
Dutch  Guiana. 

20,000 

u. 

Mutt. 

226 

lUi 

Kaunata: 

I.StMiidard. 
2    liiidiiga. 

S.  Brit.  India, 
Madras. 

9.250,000 

p. 
u. 

B. 

Matt.,  Liikc. 

94 

114 

KAsiiMini. 

N.  I5ril.  India, 
Kiishinir. 

500, 00() 

p. 

N.T.,O.T.,  parts. 

75 

115 

Kazak-Kirgiiiz- 

'I'lKKl. 

N.  Hussia  (Europe), 
I'rov   Orenburg. 

1,500,000 

p. 

N.T..().  T.,part. 

41 

IKi 

Is  A/..\NTunia. 

N.  Russia  (Kurope), 
Piov.  Ka/an. 

1.000.000 

p. 

8  Gos. 

40 

117 

Ki:i,E. 

W.  E(pial.  Africa, 
Gidnin  Col. 

p. 

John. 

173 

lis 

KlIASI. 

N.  E.  Brit.  India, 
Assam. 

200,000 

p. 

N.T.,O.T.,  parts. 

90 

119 

KlNItWlIA 

Cent.  China, 

Prov.  Che  Kiiiug. 

Unknown 

p. 

John. 

132 

i  1 


t€    i 


kMaMMHUMMi* 
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ALPHABETIC   LIST 


No. 

LANGrAQE. 
UlAUECT, 

Locality. 

Population. 

Probable 

DlHATIoN 
OP"  I.,AN- 
aCAOE. 

Amoi'nt  ok  Trans- 
lation UONK. 

No.  in 
(Jeoo. 
List. 

120 

Koi. 

8.  l?iit.  India, 
!MiidriiH. 

100,000 

p. 

Luke,  .lolin,  1st 
Epis. 

97 

121 

Kongo. 

W.  Eiiimi.  Africa, 
Kongo  Tei'. 

Unknown 

p. 

parts. 

171 

133 

KoPTIC. 

Africa, 
Egypt. 

Lit. 

D. 

4Gos.,  Psl. 

142 

123 

KoKKA. 

N.  China, 
Korea. 

9,000,000 

p. 

N.  T. 

188 

124 

KUOAT. 

Austria, 
Provs.  Kroatia  and 
Dalmalia. 

2,360,000 

p. 

B. 

21 

125 

KUMUKI-TCBKI. 

S.  Russia  (Europe), 
Dagliestan. 

25,000 

p. 

Matt. 

43 

136 

KrnD. 

Turkey  (Asia), 
Pers'ia. 
Truns-Caucnsia. 

10,000 

D. 

N.  T. 

67 

127 

KrsAiE. 

Miiiroiusia, 
Strong  Island. 

1,200 

I. 

Malt.,Lukc,John. 

268 

128 

KWAdUTL. 

N.  Amciica, 
Pacific  Coast, 
Vancouver's  Isl. 

Unknown 

u. 

Malt.,  John. 

302 

129 

KWANG-TUNO, 

or  Canton. 

S.  China. 
Kwang-Tung. 

20,000,000 

p. 

N.  T.,  Gen.,  Psl. 

125 

130 

Laos. 

Indo-Cliiua, 
Siain. 

1,000,000 

p. 

parts. 

107 

131 

Lapp: 

1.  Norse,  or  Quiin. 

2.  Hiiss. 

3.  Swedish. 

Lapland,  Norway, 
aud  Sweden. 

17,000 
5.000 
6,700 

I. 
I. 
I. 

Gen..  Is. 

Malt. 

IJ. 

28 

138 

Latin. 

Konian  Cath.  Cli. 

Lit. 

D. 

15. 

49 

133 

Lepcha. 

Cent.  Urit.  India, 
Sikini. 

7,000 

p. 

2  Gos.,  Gen.,  E.\. 

82 

134 

Lett. 

N.  Hii.ssia  (Europe), 
Livonia  and  Cour- 
land. 

3,000,000 

u. 

B. 

30 

135 

LiFU   ISL. 

Melanesia, 

Loyalty  Islands. 

0,000 

I. 

B. 

244 

130 

LiTnr; 

1.  Siniulnrd. 

2.  Si'.iiioghit,  or 
Zeiiiiiit. 

Hussia.  Geiniany, 
liallic  Piov. 

2,500,000 

p. 

u. 

B. 

N.  T. 

31 

137 

Liv. 

N.  Ru.ssia  (Eurfiiie). 
Prov.W.  Courland. 

4,500 

u. 

Matt. 

32 

138 

LtciTU. 

Ja  lan, 

iUclui  Islands. 

167,000 

p. 

N.  T.,  part. 

141 

139 

AIacapsab. 

JIalnisia, 
Celelics  Isliinds. 

120,000 

p. 

3  Gos.,  Acts. 

118 

140 

Mafuk. 

Melanesia, 
Island  of  New 
Guinea. 

Unknown 

I. 

262 

141 

Maoiiaoi. 

Cent.  Bril.  India, 
Prov.  Uehar. 

Unknown 

p. 

Matt. 

81 

142 

iVlAOYAIl,    or    IIUNGAU- Ausllill 

6,500,000 

p. 

B. 

18 

IAN. 

Hungary. 

143 

Makua. 

E.  Eipiat.  .\frica, 
Mo/.aniliik, 

Unknown 

p. 

Matt.,  7  caps. 

156 

144 

Malagasi. 

S.  Africa, 

Aliuiamiscnr  Island, 

2.500,000 

p. 

B. 

159 

30 


141 
118 

81 
18 

ir)6 
159 
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ALPHABETIC  LIST 


No. 

LANm-AOE. 

Dialect. 

Locality. 

PllI'fl.ATlON. 

PnnnADLE 

Dl'HATIO.N 
(IK   LaN- 

arAaE. 

Amoi'nt  op  Trans- 
i.atiun  done. 

No.  IN 
(iEOd. 

List. 

145 
146 

SIai.ay: 

1.  Standanl. 
3.  Low  .Miilay,  or 
Sunibiiyii. 

MalayAlam. 

Malaisia, 

Pl'U.  of  Malacca, 
Isl.  of  Suiiialra. 

S.  Hrit.  Iiuliij, 
Madras. 

10,500,000 
3,750,000 

C. 
U. 

P. 

B, 

N.  T.,E.\. 

B. 

Ill 

95 

147 

Maliseet. 

Canada, 
Now  Uniiiswick. 

Unknown 

U. 

John. 

313 

148 

.Mam.ikoi.i.o  Ihland. 

!Mi-laii(!.<ia, 

New  Hebrides. 

Unknown 

I. 

Matt. 

353 

149 

Mm.to,  Paiiaui, 
or  Ha.imaiiali, 
or  Mai.kh. 

CViil.  Hrit.  India, 
Hill  tribes  of  Haj 
nialial,  Ueiigal. 

400,000 

P. 

4  Gos.,  Acts,  Psl. 

83 

l.-)0 

MANciir, 

N.  Clliina, 
Maiuliiiria. 

Unknown 

p. 

N.  T. 

137 

151 

Manuahi,  or  KoL. 

Cent.  Prov.s.  India. 

850,000 

p. 

4  Gos.,  3  Epis. 

86 

153 

-Mandahin; 
1.  N.,  or  IVking. 
3.  S.,  or  Niuiking. 

N.  China. 

200,000,000 

c. 

H. 

N.  T. 

135 

153 

Ma.ndk,  or 

Mandinoo. 

W.  Equal.  Africa, 
JIandingo. 

8,000,000. 

p. 

4  Gos. 

193 

154 

Manipur. 

Cent.  Provs   India. 

Unknown 

p. 

N.  T. 

91 

155 

Manx. 

Gl.  Britain, 
Isle  of  Man. 

Very  few 

M. 

B. 

5 

156 

Maoki. 

Polynesia, 
N'ew  Zealand. 

45,000 

p. 

B. 

24» 

157 

Mau.^tiii: 
1.  Siaiidiinl. 
3.  KonUaiii. 

8.  Hrit.  India, 
15ond)ay. 

17,000,000 
1,000,000 

P. 
P. 

B. 

N.  T..  Pent. 

08 

158 

Ma  UK,  or 

Nkngose  Island. 

Melanesia, 

Loyalty  Islands. 

4,000 

I. 

N.T.,O.T.,  parts. 

243 

159 

Marquesas  Island. 

Polyiie.sia, 

Aiarquesas  Isl. 

8,000 

U. 

John,  part. 

335 

160 

Maya. 

Cent.  America, 
Yueaian. 

500,000 

u. 

Luke,  John. 

233 

161 

Mende. 

W.  Equal.  Africa, 
iSiena  Leone. 

Unknown 

4  Go.".,  Roinuus. 

189 

103 

AIkxica.n',  or 

AZTEK. 

Cent.  America, 
Mexico. 

l,35O,t}0() 

U. 

Luke. 

333 

m 

Mik-.Mak: 

1.  Stiiiidiird. 
3.  AliciiiKiui. 

N.  Ameiica, 
Nova  IScotia. 

:!,000 
Unknown 

u. 
u. 

O.&N.T.,  parts, 
parts. 

211 

i64 

Mohawk 

V.  S.    America. 
New  Vork 

7,000 

u. 

Luke,  John,  Is. 

314 

1<J5 

MoN,  or  Peuu. 

N   E   Hrit    India, 
Harnia. 

Unknown 

M. 

NT. 

103 

166 

MoN(i()i.: 
1.  LiUTiiry. 
3.  N.  (Huriiit). 

3.  S.  (Kalklias). 

4.  W.  (Kalinuk). 

Russia  (HiiroiH'). 
Hasiii  of  X'ol.ga; 
Russia  (Asia).. 
(Jliinii, 
Provs.  Mongolia. 

Lit. 

l.-)O.(MH) 

()  0(10 

13,01)0 

D. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

B. 

Matt.,  John,  Acts. 

Matt. 
3Iatt., John, Acts. 

60 

167 

iMoiiDwiN: 
1.  Krza. 
3.  Mokslm. 

Russia  (Kuropej, 
Provs.    of    Nijiii- 
Novgorod    and 
Kajiiii. 

480,000 
Unknown 

U. 
U. 

N.  T. 
1  Gos. 

36 

168 

^loRTLocK  Island. 

Mikroiiesia, 
Mortlock  Islaiuls. 

3.000 

I. 

N.  T. 

266 

189 

MosKfro. 

Cent.  America, 
.Moskilo  Coast. 

Uukuown 

U. 

4  Gos. ,  Acts. 

225 

ft 
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ALPHABETIC    LIST 


No.  Lanoi'aob. 

Dialect. 

170  MOTA  I(*I,.\ND. 

171  MoTU. 

17'2  MuiiRAY  Island. 

173  MusKOKi,  or 

Cheek. 

174  Nahuatl. 

175  Nama,  or 

Kiioi-Krroi,  or 
Hottentot. 

170   Nei'Ai.i. 

177  New  Uhitain  Island. 

178  New  Guinea, 

South  Cape. 

179  Ney-Peuces,  or 

Saiiai'Tin. 

180  Nguna  Island. 

181  NiAS  Island. 

182  NicoBAU  Island. 

183  NiNd-Po. 


184  NiUE,  or 

Savage  Island. 

185  NlBIIKAH. 


180   NooAi-Tl-RKi: 

1.  E. 

2.  Krim,  or  W. 

187  NoHWECiO-DANisn. 

188  NuHA. 

189  NuPE. 

190  NVANJA. 

191  Nyika. 

192  OjiBWA,  or 

C'Hll'l'EWA. 

193  Osset 

194  OSTYAK. 

195  Pau. 


LiUAUTV. 


Mc'laiicsiii, 

Hanks'  Islands. 

Melanesia. 
New  (iiiinea. 

Melanesia, 
'I'orres  Strait. 

U.  S.  America, 
jMississiiipi  Region. 

Cent  ml  Anieritii. 
Me.\ieo 

S.  Africa, 
('ape  of  Good  Hope, 
and      Mainuipia- 
land. 

N.  I5rit.  India. 
Nepal. 

Melanesia, 
liisniarek 
Archipelago. 

Melanesia, 
New  Guinea. 

U.  S.  America, 
Idiilio. 

Melanesia, 
New  Hebrides. 

Malaisia. 
Nias  Island. 

Brit..  India. 

Nieobar  Island. 

Cent.  (  liinn, 
Clie-Kiang. 

Polj-ne.sia, 

Savage  Island. 

N.  Americu, 
Pacific  Coast, 
Uasin  of  U.  Naas. 

S.  Ru.ssia  (Europe), 


I'dPlLATION. 

Unknown 
L'nknown 
700 
L'nknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 


I'nunAiii.K 

DlJiATIllN     ASIOCNT  (IK  ThANS- 
OK    ].AS- 
aCAdK. 


p. 
p. 
I. 
u. 
u. 
u. 


Unknown  P. 

10,000  I. 

Unknown  P. 

Unknown  U. 

4,500  I. 

80,000  I. 

5.000  I. 

5,000,000  P. 


LATION  IXINE. 

N.  T. 

4Go8. 
Blark,  Jobu. 

N.  T. 

parts. 
N.  T.,  Psl. 

N.  T. 
JIatt. 

Mark. 

parts. 

4  Gos.,  Acts. 

Luke. 

Matt. 

N.  T. 


No.  IS 
Oko(i. 

LiHT. 

255 
261 
258 
221 
224 
107 

79 
203 

200 
216 
252 
116 
104 
131 


5,000         I.       N.  T.,O.T.,part.     238 
Unknown         I.  John.  201 


25,000 


43 


Prov.  Cis-Caucasia, 
Krimea. 

P. 

U. 

N.  T.,  Pent. 
Gen. 

Norway  and    Den- 

4,000.000 

P. 

IJ. 

68 

mark 

Africa. 

Soudan,  Nubia. 

1,000.000 

P. 

Mark. 

143 

W.  K((M!il.  Africa, 
(iiiairuli   Hraneh  of 
Niger. 

Uncertain 

P. 

4  Gos. 

179 

E.  Equal.  Africa, 
Hasiii  R.  Slnre. 

Unknown 

P. 

parts. 

158 

E.  Eipiat.  Africa, 
Wii-Nyika  Tribe. 

50,000 

P. 

Luke. 

150 

C'aniida.  W.  uf   Lake 

25,000 

U. 

O.T.,N.T.,  parts. 

210 

Suiierior,     and 
United  Slates. 

8.  Russia  (Asia), 
Prov.  Ci.s-C'Hucasia. 

27.000 

p. 

Epis.  of  James,  4 
Gos.,  Psl. 

64 

Russia  (Asia), 
Provs.  Tobolsk, 
Tomsk. 

25,00(1 

I. 

;  1  Gos. 

56 

India 
Ceylon. 

Lit. 

D. 

NT. 

106 
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ALPHABETIC   LIST 


No 

IjANdl'AaE. 
DlALKOT. 

Locality. 

rm'ir.ATKiN 

1    ICUMAIII. 

l>|-|{A'l'|n 
(IF  |„\N- 
(lI'AaK. 

v   A 

KIl'NT  IIK  TllA.NH- 
l.ATIO.N    DONK. 

.N'o.    I.N 
()K()(I. 

List. 

1!)(J 

I'ANOAsfNAN. 

Mnliiisia, 

I'nknciwn 

P. 

4  Oos. ,  Acts 

,Psl. 

131 

I*liili|i|iin('  Islands 

1117 

I'AN.rAiii.  1)1-  SiKii; 
1.  Sliiiiilanl. 

:!   ChiiMilmli. 

4.  -Miillmii,  or 

.Iiilki. 

N.  llril.  India, 
I'rov.  I'an.jali. 

14,000,(1(10 

u. 
u. 
u. 
u. 

N 

T.,<).T., 

N.  T. 

Malt.,  .lo 

M.  T. 

part. 
Iin. 

7(i 

1!IM 

1'astu. 

N.  Brit.  India; 

Al',::lianisi!i!i. 

5,000,000 

I'. 

N 

T.,0.  T., 

part. 

73 

I'.m 

I'KDI. 

8.  Africa, 
'I'lansvaal. 

Unknown 

u. 

N.  T. 

100 

■M) 

Tkum. 

N.  Itussia  (Kufoiic), 
rrovs.l'trni.V'ialka, 
and  Ar(lianj;id. 

50,000 

u. 

.Malt. 

35 

■M\ 

I'KItSIAN. 

PfLsia;  Afffhaiiistan. 

5,0!;o,0(io 

c. 

B. 

70 

•JO'i 

I'ol.li. 

rolisli    I'rovinci's   of 
Hussin,     (iurniany, 
and  Ansiria. 

i;j,r)(.io,uuo 

p. 

B. 

17 

203 

I'oNArK  Island. 

Jlikroncsia, 

Caroline  Islands. 

10,000 

I. 

O. 

itN.  T., 

larts. 

2fli> 

'>()4 

PoNdWK, 

W.  K(iimt.  Africa, 
Gabiln  Col. 

Uul'.i:o'.vn 

p. 

N.  T.,  PsI. 

,  Is. 

175 

305 

Poin'r(ii-i:sK: 

1.  Siiiiuliiid. 

2.  Indian. 

roiIULCid;  Brazil; 
Ceylon. 

5,()i;0.000 
Unknown 

c. 
u. 

B. 

N.  T.,  P.sl. 

53 

30ti 

(iriciUA. 

!S.  America, 
PeriL 

1,000,000 

p. 

John. 

229 

207 

IIahotonoa  Island. 

Polynesia, 
ilervcy  Islands. 

10,000 

I. 

B. 

234 

208 

Ro.MANSCII,  or 

liADiN: 

1.  I'piJur. 

2.  Lower. 

J.  Oburliind. 

Swil/crlan<l, 
Enjjadiue. 

10,000 

u. 
u. 

u. 

N.  T. 
B. 
B. 

14 

209 

U('>Ti:.MA  Island. 

]\Ielanesia, 
Uotunni  Island. 

3,000 

I. 

N.  T. 

243 

210 

Uouman: 
1.  iStiuuIiird. 
3.Mau(;don. 

lionniaina; 
Ansiiia,   Hungary, 
Transylvania  and 
Bidiowina. 

7,  .WO,  000 

p. 
p. 

B. 

Malt. 

19 

211 

Rtss. 

N.  Kiissia  (Europe). 

75,000,000 

c. 

B. 

84 

213 

liUTIIEN. 

N.  Hussiii  {Kuroi)e); 

i>,  500, 000 

p. 

B. 

3« 

AnsiriM.tialicia.Bu- 
kowina,  Trausyl- 
vuida 


213  Saibai  Island. 

214  Samoa  Islands. 

215  SanoIu  Island. 
210   Sanskuit. 

217   Sknek.\. 

818  Sehb. 


Melanesia, 
Torres  Stniits. 

Unknown 

I. 

Matt. ,  Jlark. 

259 

Polynesia, 
Navijralor's  Isluuds. 

34,000 

I. 

B. 

237 

Malalsia. 

80,000 

I. 

N.T.,  Psl.,Prov. 

122 

N.  Bnl.  India. 

Lit. 

D. 

13. 

74 

N.  America, 
Borders    of    Lake 
Eric. 

3,700 

U. 

4Gos. 

218 

Austria, 
Hungary,     Boauiii, 
Herzcgoviua; 
Servia ;     Monte- 
negro. 

3,330,000 

P. 

B. 

20 

V 

rr 
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ALPHABBTIO  LIST 


PROBAni.E 


No. 

LANQUiOE. 

Dialect. 

LOOAUTY. 

Popi'LATION. 

iX'KATIO.S 
DP  Lan- 

Ol'AUK. 

Amoi'NT  ok  Thans- 
i.ation  done. 

no.  i.s 
Geoo 
List. 

219 

Shan. 

IndoCliina, 

IikI.  Shan  States. 

Unknown 

P. 

parts. 

109 

280 

Siiano-Hai. 

Cent.  China, 
KiaiiR-Su. 

8,000,000 

P. 

Matt.,  John. 

133 

281 

Shimia, 
Riff. 

N.  Africa, 
Alorocco. 

Unknown 

P. 

Matt. 

195 

283 

Shimsiu. 

Canada, 
Prov.  :Mellakatla. 

Unknown 

I. 

4Gos. 

800 

283 

Siam. 

Siam. 

6,500,000 

P. 

Luke,  John. 

107 

224 

SiNDni; 

1.  (Standard. 
8   Katcbi. 

N.  W.  IJrit.  India. 
Prov.  of  Sindli. 

1,750,(M)0 

P. 
P. 

N.  T.,  Psl.,  Is. 
Matt. 

100 

225 

SiNHALI. 

India, 
Ceylon. 

750,000 

P. 

B. 

105 

226 

SlavA. 

Canada, 
Mackenzie  R. 

Unknown 

P. 

4Gos. 

805 

287 

Slavonic. 

Greek  Clini-cb,Rus.sia, 
Austria,    Norliicrn 
Balkan  Peninsula. 

Lit. 

I). 

B. 

85 

228 

Slovak. 

Austria, 
Hungary. 

1,900,000 

P. 

N.  T. 

16 

280 

Sloven. 

Austria, 

Provs.     Karniola 
and  Karintliia. 

8,361,000 

P. 

N.  T.,  Psl.,  Is. 

22 

230 

SoNTAL. 

Cent.  Brit.  India, 
Sonlalia. 

1.000,000 

P. 

N.  T.,  Psl. 

84 

231 

Spanish- 
1.  Slaiidiird. 
8.  Cataliui. 

3.  Jiidico. 

4.  Curacao 

Spain;  Cent,    and   S. 
America    (except 
Brazil);  W.  Indies. 

16,000,000 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 

c. 
P. 
u. 
u. 

B. 

N.  T. 
N.  T. 

50 

232 

SUNDA. 

Malaysia, 
Java  Island. 

4,000,000 

p. 

K  T.,  Gen. 

114 

233 

Su«u. 

W.  Ecpiat.  Africa, 
Seuegambia. 

Unknown 

p. 

3Gos. 

192 

234 

Su-Chau. 

Cent.  China, 
Kiang-Su. 

3,000,000 

p. 

N.  T. 

134 

2;5r) 

SUTO. 

South  Africa, 
Ba-Suto-land. 

Unknown 

p. 

B. 

164 

236 

SWAIIl'l.I. 

E.  i^quat.  Africa. 

Unknown 

c. 

B. 

151 

237 

Swedish. 

Sweden. 

4,000,000 

p. 

B. 

65 

238 

SvitiAc: 

1.  Pt'sliito,  or 

AiK-ii'nt. 

2.  SyroClialdaic,  or 

Mixlcru 

Syria. 
Persia. 

Lit. 
Unknown 

D, 
p. 

B. 
B. 

71 

239 

SiuviN,  or 
Ziu. 

N.  Russia  (Europe), 
Vologda. 

70,000 

U. 

Matt. 

84 

2-10 

Tahiti  Island. 

Polynesia, 

Society  Islands. 

18,000 

I. 

B. 

233 

241 

Tamil. 

S.  Biit.  India, 
Madras,  Ceylon. 

13,000,000 

D. 

B. 

98 

242 

Tanna  Island: 

1.  Kwamera. 

2.  Weasisi. 

Melanesia, 
New  Hebrides. 

7,000 

I. 
I. 

Matt,,  Acts. 
John.  ,>!irt. 

249 

243 

Tekk. 

W.  Equnt.  Africa, 
Kongo. 

Unknown 

u. 

Mark. 

172 

214 

Telugu. 

S.  Brit.  India. 
Madias. 

17,000,000 

p. 

fi. 

93 
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ALPHABETIO  U8T 


No, 

I.AN(II-AOE. 

DlAlrlCCT. 

Locality. 

POPUMTION. 

1-BCIHABI,K 
Dl'KATlON 
or  LAN 

OI'AGK, 

AMOCNT  IIP  TllANS- 
LATIIIN  UO.NK. 

No.  IN 
(iK(KI. 
LiHT. 

245 

TEMNi. 

W.  Efiiiut.  Africa, 
Sierni  Leone. 

200,000 

P. 

N.  T.,Gen.,Ex., 
PsI. 

190 

^40 

TlUET. 

Chlnu.  'I'ibet; 
N.  Brit,  India, 
Liihi'tl. 

Unknown 

P. 

N.T.,Pent.,Psl., 
Is. 

77 

247 

248 

Tkihe. 

TiNNE. 

Africft. 
E.  Abyssinia. 

Canadtt, 
Hudson's  Bay. 

See  No.  8 
Unknown 

P. 

u. 

4Gos. 
Mark,  John, 

148 
204 

249 

TdXfiA,  or 

Fill  EN  DLY  Islands 

Polynesia, 
Friendly  I.slauds. 

25,000 

I. 

B. 

239 

250 

TosoA,  or  SiOA. 

8,  E.  Africa. 
Aniatonga-land. 

Uuknowa 

U. 

Revelation. 

163 

251 

TuKiDii,  or 

LOUCIIEUX. 

N.  America, 
Alaslia. 

Unknown 

I. 

Geu.,  E.\.,  Lev. 

198 

252 

Ti;i,u. 

B.  Brii.  India, 
Madras. 

300,000 

p. 

N.  T. 

96 

25:i 

TlUKlOsMANLI,  01- 
TlKKISH. 

Turkey, 
(Europe  and  A.sia). 

5,000,000 

P. 

B. 

44 

254 

U.MHUNDl'. 

W.  E(iuat.  Africa, 
Benguella. 

Unknown 

p. 

Mark,  John. 

109 

255 

UUIYA. 

Cenl.  Brit.  India, 
Prov.  Orissa. 

8,000.000 

p. 

B. 

87 

256 

Uvea  Island. 

Melanesia, 
Loyally  Islands. 

2,000 

I. 

N.  T.,  P.sL 

245 

257 

UziiEK-TriiKi,  Of 

Centhal  Asia,  or 

KlIIVA. 

N.  Kussia  (Asia); 
Klilva;      Bukhara; 
Turkislan. 

500,000 

p. 

4Gos. 

59 

25S 

V6(iii,. 

N.  Russia  (Asia), 
W.  Siberia. 

0,000 

u. 

Matt.,  Mark. 

57 

259 

VOTYAK. 

N.  Russia  (Ivirope), 
Provs.  Vialka    and 
Orenburg. 

200,000 

u. 

Matt. 

38 

200 

Welsh. 

Great  Britain, 
Wales. 

1,000,000 

p. 

B. 

2 

201 

Wen-Li,  or 

IJook-Language 
(IK  (  iir.NA; 

1.  Siiiiidiinl. 

2.  Easy. 

China  generally. 

Unknown 

p. 
p. 

B 
N.  T. 

130 

262 

Wend: 

1.  Saxon. 

2.  Prussian. 

Geiniany, 

I'rov.Lusatia. 

Unknown 
I'nknown 

u. 
u. 

B. 
B. 

13 

263 

Wind,  or 

Ancient  Sloven. 

Austria, 
Hungary,  Styria. 

Unknown 

u. 

N.  T.,  P.sl. 

23 

264 

WunCiiau. 

Cent.  China, 

Prov.  Che-Kiang. 

Unknown 

p. 

4  Gos.,  Acts. 

130 

205 

Yahoan. 

S.  America, 

Argentine  Rep., 
Tierra  del  Fuego 

Unknown 

I, 

Luke,  John,  Acts. 

232 

200 

Yakut. 

N.  Russia  (Asia), 
N.  Siberia. 

100,000 

I. 

4  Gos. 

01 

207 

Yao. 

E.  Eciual.  Africa, 
Yao  land. 

Unknown 

p. 

Matt. 

157 

268 

YAkiba. 

W.  K(|uat.  Africa, 
Yariba-laud. 

3,000,000 

c. 

B. 

184 

209 

Zulu. 

S.  Africa, 
Zulu  land. 
Natal. 

270,000 

c. 

B. 

160 

w 


BIBLB   VERSIONS 


sm 


OEOORAPHIO    LIST 


J  I.  (iKoanAi'incAL  a\i>  Lixarrsric  list. 


No, 


La.noi'aok  Dialect. 


WlirTTKN 
ClUIMlTKU. 


KN(;l,isir. 
1.  Sliindiinl. 
a.  Neirro  of  iSuri- 
iium. 


Roman. 


2  Welsh. 

8  G.KELIC. 

4  Fuse. 

5  Manx. 


6    FnENCU; 

1.  Standard. 


2.  Vaudois. 

3.  Provencjal. 

4.  !Mauritius. 

7  BllETON. 

8  Basqce. 

1.  Freueh. 

2.  Spanish. 

3.  Giiipuscoa. 


9  Flemish. 

10  Dutch. 

11  Fiiis. 


Roman. 
Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 
Roman. 


KaMII.V,  lIllANCll. 


ELIIOPE. 

GHKAT   /l/.77'.l/.V. 

Ariaii. 
Teiilou. 


PoencK  OF 

TllA.VSLATIO.S. 


Roman. 

Arian, 
Kelt. 

Roman. 

Arian, 
Kelt. 

Roman. 
Irish. 

Ariaii, 
Kelt. 

Roman. 

Arian, 
Kelt. 

FRANCK. 

Roman. 

Arian, 
Greco-Liilin 

Arian, 
Kelt. 

Arian, 
Isolated, 


BELGIUM. 

Arian, 
Teuton. 

HOLLAND. 

Arian, 
Teuton. 

Arian, 
Teuton. 


luiiLiirr. 


E,— .Vrahif'. 
(>.  V.        E.— Unnui'di, 
B.  F.  B.  S.  E— liMlloui, 
E.— Diildi,   . 
E. — Ficiich, 
E.—  (Jerniun, 
P^— (ircck, 
E. — (111  jiiniii, 
E.— IK'iiicw, 
E,  — llalinii, 
E,  —  KMriiMta, 
E,— .MiilayiUi'im, 
E,— .Miini'ilii, 
E.— Norwi'iro  niiiiish, 
E. — Osinaiili  Tiirki, 
E.— Spiinish, 
E.— Swedish, 
E.-Tiiniil, 
E,— Telegu, 
E.-l'rdli, 
E.-Welsh. 


53 


08 


O.  V. 

W.-English. 

S60 

O.  V. 

70 

0.  V. 

98 

O.  V. 

165 

F.— Arabic, 

65 

O.  V. 

F.— Breton, 
F.— English, 
F.— Flemish, 
F. — German, 
F.— Greek, 
F.— Hebrew, 
F.-.Malta, 
F.— Osniaiili  Turk!, 
F.— Piedmont, 

B.  F.  B. 

S. 

F— Honiidc, 

B.  F.  B. 

s. 

F. — Vaudois, 

B.  F.  B. 

s. 

B.— French. 

82 
24 

B.  F.  B.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  S. 
B.  F.  B.  S. 


O.  v.        P. -French. 

O.  V.        D.-Euglish. 
B.  F.  B.  S. 


68 

49 
66 


BIBLE   VERSIONS 


OEOORAFHIO   LIST 


63 

4!) 
66 


^% 

No. 

Dialect, 

WUITTKN 

Ch.vhactkh. 

Family, 

IlKANCU. 

SiiiiiiK  i>r 

TllANMI.ATION 

DlOI«TT. 

d  = 

OERMAXY,    SWITZmULAyp,    ETC. 

/. 

12 

GkUMAN: 

1.  Stiiiiihuil. 

2,  .IiultL'O. 

\  GcilliU'. 
'(  Uoinau. 
Hebrew. 

Ariaii, 
'I'eiiton. 

0.  V. 

15.  F.  U.  S. 

G.-Eiiulish, 

G.— French, 

G, — ilelircw, 

G.  ill   llclncw  Char- 

aeter— lleliiew. 
G.— Italian. 

75 

i;! 

Wi:m): 

1.  Suxoii. 

2.  I'russiiiu. 

Goiliii-. 

Ariaii. 
Slav. 

P.  n  S. 
P.  H.  S. 

202 

11 

UoMANSCII; 

1.  rppiT. 

2.  Lower. 

3.  Olit'iliUid. 

Itomiiti 

Allan, 
GricoLatin. 

ALSri^A,    ETC. 

O.  V. 

C.  li.  8. 
C.  15.  8. 

208 

ir, 

C'ZKcil,  or 

llolIKMIAN. 

j  (iolliic. 
(  liiiiiiaii. 

Aiiuii, 
Slav. 

0.  V. 

80 

KJ 

Slovak. 

lioimiii. 

Ariaii, 
Slav. 

B.  F.  U.  S. 

228 

17 

I'OI.K. 

i  lioiiiiin, 
]  Got  Inc. 

Ariaii, 

Slav. 

0.  V. 

P.— Hebrew. 

202 

13 

Maoyau,  or 

Ilr.NliAIMAN, 

Hoinau. 

UralAllnic, 
Finn. 

0.  V. 

M.— Hebrew. 

142 

10 

UotM.\N: 

1.  Siamliiril. 

2.  Macedou. 

1  Hoiiiiii). 
}  Old  Cyril 
Mod.  Cyril. 

Arian, 
Greco-Latin. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  S. 

210 

20 

Skuh. 

Cyril. 

Arian, 
Slav. 

B.  F.  15.  S. 

218 

ei 

Kl{0.\T. 

Honiaii. 

Arian. 
Slav. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

124 

•'"2 

Si.ovioN- 

Roman. 

Arian, 

Slav. 

B.  ¥.  B.  S. 

229 

•,'3 

Wi.NU,  or 

Ancient  Sloven 

Roman. 

Arian, 
Slav. 

RUSSIA. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

263 

24 

RUS8. 

Cyril. 

Arian, 
Slav. 

0.  V. 

R.— Slavonic, 
R.-lIebrew. 

211 

2.) 

Slavonic. 

(  Old  Cyril 
■(  Cyril. 

Arian, 

Slav. 

0.  V. 

S.  — Biilgiir, 
S.-Russ. 

227 

20 

RUTIIEN. 

.(  Cyril. 
(  Roman. 

Arian, 

Slav, 

0.  V. 

312 

or 

Fl.NN. 

Gothic. 

Ural-Altaic, 
Finn. 

0.  V. 

02 

28 

Lai'P: 

1.  Noisu  or  Qutin. 

2.  Swedish. 

3.  Ittiss. 

Gothic. 

Gothic. 
Cyril. 

Ural-Altaic, 
Finn. 

j    Xo.  B.  8. 

i  B.  F.  15.  S. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

0.  V. 

N.  L.— Norwego- 

Danish, 
S.  L.— Swedish, 
R.  L.— Swedish. 

131 

29 

ElIST: 

1.  Dorpat.orWerro 

2.  Ueval. 

.  Gothic. 
Gothic. 

Ural-Altaic, 
Finn. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 
0.  V. 

56 

30 

Lett. 

Gothic. 

Arinn, 
Lithiianic. 

0.  V. 

134 

31 

LiTlIU: 

1.  Stfiudard. 

2.  Siiinoghit,  or 

Zcin'iiit. 

(  Roman. 
}  Gothic 

Arian, 
Lithuauic. 

O.V.,P.  B.S 
R.  B.  8. 

186 

BIBLE   VBRSIONS 


6M 


OBOORAPHIO  LIST 


No. 

I.ANdlAdK, 
UlikLKC'T. 

Wmitt«n 

C'HAHAl'TKII. 

K*MM,V. 
IIHANCII. 

8(irHric  (ir 
ThanmlaticN. 

DioLorr. 

83 

Liv. 

Gulhic. 

UrHlAllaic, 
Finn. 

B.  F.  H.  8. 

88 

KakAi. 

Cyril. 

UralAllale, 
Finn. 

R.  H.  8. 

34 

SlItYIN  (Zlll). 

Cyril. 

Ural  .Vllalc, 
Finn. 

R,  B.  8. 

85 

Pkhm. 

Cyril. 

Ural-.Vltaic, 
Finn. 

R.  B.  S. 

86 

MounviN: 

1 .  Kr/.a. 

2.  Moksha. 

CyrU. 

Urul  Altaic, 
Fin:.. 

R.  B.  8. 

37 

CURKKMmi. 

Cyril. 

Ural-Altaic, 
Finn. 

R.  B.  8. 

88 

VoTYAK. 

Cyril. 

Ural-Altaic, 
Finn. 

R.  B.  8. 

80 

ClirVAHH. 

Cyril. 

UndAllaic, 
Tiirki. 

R.  B.  8. 

40 

TntKl-KAZAN. 

Ai-al)i('. 

VralAllaic, 
Turki. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

41 

Tiuki-Kazak- 

KlKdlllX. 

Aral)ic. 

Urul-Aliaie, 
Turki. 

R.  B.  8. 

4a 

TntKi  NodAi: 
1.  K 
2    Kriiu,  or  W. 

Aral)ic. 

Ural-Ailaic, 
Turki. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 
().  V. 

43 

TniKi-KuMUKi. 

Arabic. 

Ural- Altaic, 
Turki. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

TURKEY .    ETC.    [EUROPE]. 

44 

TiRKI-OsMANLI. 

I  Araliic. 
•  Gri'ek. 
Armenian 

Ural-Allaic, 
Turki. 

(  B.  F.  B.  S 
A.  B.  S 

B.  F.  n.  8. 
A.  B.  S. 

O. 
(). 
() 
O. 

-Enfrlish, 
— I'^-encli, 
—  llebiew, 
-Italian. 

4.') 

Ghkek: 

1.  AiK'ienl. 

2.  ^Modern,  or 

Hoinaic. 

I  Greek. 
1  Honiun. 

Arian, 

Greco-Latin. 

0.  V. 
B.  F.  B.  S. 

(J 
0. 
G. 
G. 
G. 

— Knjjli.sh, 
—French, 
—German, 
—  liaiin, 
-Tosk. 

46 

Ai.iian: 

1.  Tosk,  or  8. 

2.  Gheg.  or  N. 

(  Greek. 
/  New  I{onian 
(   Honian. 
(  New  Honiau 

Ariiin, 
Lsolatcd. 

B.  F.  H.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 

Tosk-Greuk. 

47 

Bui.CiAH. 

Cyril. 

Avian, 
Slav. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

B. 
B 

—Slavonic, 
—Hebrew. 

48 

Italian: 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Piedniout. 

Honiau. 

ITALY. 

Arian, 
Greco-Latin. 

0.  V. 
B.  F.  B.  S. 

I  - 
1.- 
I.- 
I.- 
L- 
I.- 
I.- 

-Enirlisli, 

-Frencli, 

—German, 

-Hebrew, 

-Latin, 

-Malla, 

-Osmiinli-Tnrki. 

49 
50 

Latin. 

Spanish: 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Ciilalaii. 
8.  /ludivo. 
4.  Curacao. 

Roman. 
Roman. 

Arian, 
Greco-Latin. 

Arian, 
Greco-Latlu. 

O.  V. 

O.  V. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 
B.  F.  B.  S. 

N.  B.  8. 

L. — Italian, 

L. — Osniaidi-'l'urki, 

L  — Spaiiisli. 

S.-En^lish, 
8.— Latin, 
.ludeo- Hebrew, 
8.— Aimara. 

r 

187 
110 
889 
200 
167 


250 

48 

116 

lis 

186 
13)0 

S08 
81 


84 


101 


133 


231 


BIBLB  VERSIONS 


oun 


OEOORAFHIO   LIST 


Ko. 

ItAKOCAItl, 
DULKCT, 

WniTTrN 

('IIAIIAITIII. 

Family. 

IlKANI'H. 

Rix'Rcic  or 
Tba.nmlatkin. 

KinijiTT 

HI 

OlTANo,  or 

Sl'ANIHll  OvrHV, 

Hotnan 

Arlaii. 
Isolatcil. 

POHTl-dM.. 

B.  F.  B.  8, 

8.— Ouoriiui. 

m 

PdiirrarKSE: 

1.  Sliiiidunl. 

2.  liidiiiii. 

Hoiimii. 

Ariun , 

(JrccoLatln. 

DEXMAKK. 

().  V. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

m 

Noiiwfino-DANiHii. 

(jotldc. 
iiuiuaii. 

Arian, 
'IVuion. 

O.  V. 

N.  D.-EnRllsh, 
N.  D,— NoiHuLapi 

m 

ICKI-ANDK      or 

Ol.l)  NoiiHK: 
1.  Hliiiiilard. 
'i.  Fiiruv  Isilauila. 

Uuiiuiu. 

A.riau. 

Tculou. 

SWKhKN. 

0.V.,D.n.8. 
I>.  B,  8. 

fi-) 

HWKDIBH. 

(  (Jolhii'. 
{  Human. 

Arian, 
Ti'Uloii. 

A81A. 

A'.  in-ssiA. 

<>.  V. 

S.-EnRlisli, 

8.— 8\vc'disli-Lapp, 

8.— Knss-Lapp. 

ae 

Obtyak. 

Cyril 

Ural-Allaic, 
Finn. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

87 

VOOUL. 

Cyiil. 

L'ral-Alluic, 
Finn. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

58 

Tuuki-Kaha- 
Kiuuiiiz,  or 

Bt'IlUT. 

Arabic. 

Ural  Altaic, 
Tiiriti. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

ff9 

TlIUKI-U/llKK. 

Arabic. 

Ural-.Vliaic, 
Turk! 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

<H) 

MoNdoi,: 

1.  Liteniiy. 

2.  N.  (Bmiiit). 

3.  S.  (Kiilklms) 

4    W.  (Kaliuiik). 

(  Moiij,'()l. 
'(  Maiichu. 
Molliiol. 
MoiliTiil. 

Monirol. 

Vral  Aliuic, 
Slon^rol. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 

01 

YAKt'T. 

Cyril. 

Ural-.\liaic. 
Turk!. 

.s.  ursslA. 

JIoscow. 

62 

TuRKi-AzKnm.i.Ui, 

or     'I'llANS  t'AL- 
CAHIAN. 

Anibic. 

I'ralAltaic, 
Turki. 

j  B.  F.  B.  8 

■j    A.  B.  8. 

('3 

Tuuki-JaoiiatAi,  oi 

ThANH-CA(«I'IAN 

Arabic. 

Ural-Altaic, 
Turki. 

B.  F.  1$.  8. 

«4 

Obset. 

Cyr'l. 

Arian. 
Iran. 

U.  B.  8. 

05 

Geohoian. 

\  Litiirpical 
■(      Civil. 

Ural  Altaic, 
Caucasus. 

O.  V, 

66 

Aumeman; 

1.  Ancii'iit. 

2.  Aianit  (E.). 
8.  JlodiTii  (W.) 

Armenian. 

Arian, 
Iran. 

O.  V. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 
(  B.F.  B.  8. 
}    A.  B.  8. 

Ancient-Ararat, 
Aucient-JIodern. 

67 

KUUD. 

Armenian. 

Arinn, 
Iran. 

(  B.  F.  B.  8 

i    A.  B.  8. 

ii 

'A 

77 


205 

187 
1)4 

337 


104 

3.")8 
109 

257 
100 

200 

14 

102 

193 

74 

10 

120 


I 

I 


BIBLE   VERSIONS 


r)(i'j 


OEOQRAPHIO   LIST 


No. 


IiAN(M'A(JlC, 
blALKCT. 


IW     AltAllIC: 

1,   Sliiiiiliinl. 


•-'.   .Malta. 
(>!»    IIkhukw. 


WllllTKN 
I'llAK.U'IEll. 


Kamii.y, 

IIKAM  11. 


TUANS1..\TU1N. 


Dkilott. 


SVm.t    A.\l>   .ll!.\niA. 


I  Hiiiiiaii.        Stiiiilic, 
I  Arahic. 
I  llclirtw. 
I  f^yriac.  (ir 
[     K:'usluill. 


lU'lllCW. 


Si'Mitic. 


1  n.  F.  15.  S.  A.-KiiLTlisli, 


I    A.  IJ.  S. 


n.  F.  n.  s. 

(>.  V. 

(Old  'W'M  ) 
B.  F.  15.  8. 
(New  Test.) 


•J  .3 


r 


A.— KlllKipK', 

A.— Frc'iicli, 
A.  — Ihni.sa, 
A.— Kapiic, 
A.— Svriuc, 

Al.  — l'\viK'll. 

II.— Kiiirlish, 
II. — (icniiaii, 
II.  — (Jcniiaii   ill    Ile- 

lircw  CliMraclcr, 
II.— .Iiulcd-Spaiiish, 
II.-Uuss, 
ll.-15uli;ar, 
II.-Frt'iicli, 
IL— Osmanli-Turki, 
II.— Miiiiyar, 
II.— Italian, 
ll.-l'ole. 


14 


m 


PERSIA. 

70 

Peksian. 

(  Arabic 
}  lleliiTW. 

Ariiiii, 
Iran. 

71 

Sykiac: 
1.  I'lsliito,  or 
Ancient. 
!2.  Syio-Clialdaic, 
or  .Modi'iii. 

(  Svriac. 
\  Araliic. 
(  llcl.ivw. 

Sciuitic. 
IIRITISII  l.\ 

7a 

rAsil':. 

Aniliic. 

Ariaii, 
Iran. 

73 

15ai,Cchi. 

Arabic. 

Arian, 
Iran. 

74 

SANSKIilT. 

Deva-Nagaii 

Arian, 
ludic. 

75    KAsii.Mfiti. 

70    Pan.i  Uii,  or  Si). 'I: 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Doiiri. 

It.  Cliaiiiliali. 

4.   .Miiltani,  or 

Jalki. 

77  TlHET. 

78  Hindi; 

1.  iStaiidnrd. 

2.  Ii.'idiistani,  or 

rrdii. 
U.   Dakliaiii,  or  8. 

4.  Kiiniiioiii,  or 

I'alu'ui. 

5.  Marwiiri.  or 

t'cntral. 

6.  (jiiliruiili. 


Arabic.  Ariau, 

ludic. 

I  fJiiriiniklii  Arian, 
-,  Niiuari.  Indic. 

(  I'aiiiiri. 


Tibet. 


i  Araliic, 
•]  N.airtiri. 
(  Uoiniin, 


Ni'igarl. 


O,  V, 


().  V. 
A,  15.  S. 


201 

S.— Arabic   in  Svriac   2158 
or    Ivarsliim   Char- 
acter, 


(  15,  F.  B.  S. 
J    15,  M.  8, 

B.  F.  15.  S. 
B.  T.  S, 


B  F,  15.  8. 


108 

21 

8.— Tlangali,  210 

8.— Uriva, 

S.— TOlligii, 

8.— Maliivalnm, 

8,  — .Maratlii, 

8,— Gujaniti, 

114 
107 


Non-Arian, 
Tibeto-Bariiiaii, 

Arian, 
Indic. 


B,  F.  15.  8. 

15.  F.  15.  8. 

15.  F.  15.  8. 

15.  F.  15.  8. 

B.  F.  15.  8. 

L'rdn-Eiitrli.sli, 
j  15.  F.  15.  8.  Urdii-JIiiriitLi 
)    15.  M.  S.       Gnjarati. 

15,  F.  15.  8. 

15.  F.  15.  8. 
B.  F.  15.  8. 

A,  B.  8. 

B,  F.  B,  8. 


ami 


246 
91 
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OEOORAPHIO   LIST 


f^ 


It 


89 


114 
197 


24G 
01 


No. 

I/ANdfAOE, 

Dialect. 

WlllTTKS 
ClIAlUCTEH. 

I'AMII.V, 
HllANCII. 

SdriicF.  OK 

TllANMLATION. 

DlOLOTT. 

6  = 

y, 
17(1 

79 

NkI'AI,!. 

Niipuri. 

Aiiaii. 

B.  F.  1)  S. 

Indie. 

80 

lJ.\N(i.(l,l: 
1.   Stniiiliinl. 
•J.  .MiilumiL'tan. 

i  Itiiiipili. 
]  I{oiiiim. 

Ariuii, 
Indie. 

1?.  T.  S. 
1!.  F.  ]{.  S. 

15. 

—English. 

2a 

81 

MA(iii.\i)i. 

IsTigiiri. 

AriiiM, 
Indie. 

Ji.  K.  IJ.  S. 

141 

S2 

liKrcllA. 

Pahari 

Is'on-Arian, 
'I'ibeiD-Harnian. 

n.  T.  S. 

i;5;5 

8;i 

M.M.IO.  I'.MlAIil,  1)1- 

K\.iMAii.\i.i,  or 
.Mai.kh. 

Uoinaii. 

Non  Aiian. 
Diavidian. 

H.  F  n.  S. 

149 

81 

8t)NT.'- 

\  UdHiiUi. 
}  Biui.niili. 

Is'im-Arian, 
Kiilinian. 

n.  K.  I?.  8. 

230 

8,-) 

(ioNI). 

Niigaii. 

Mon-Arian, 
Diavidiaii. 

n.  F.  H.  s. 

70 

86 

iMAND.ilil,  tir  Ivoi,. 

Uoniaii. 

N(in  Allan, 
Kolaiian. 

B.  F.  IV  S. 

151 

87 

tJlUYA 

Uriya. 

Arian. 
Indie. 

15.  F.  li.  S. 

2rtr> 

88 

AsAmi. 

Haiip'ili. 

A  linn, 
Indie. 

15.  T.  S. 

17 

80 

(Iauo. 

liaiigaii. 

N(in  .\rian, 
'I'ilieid-liainmn. 

(    H.  T.  S. 
]  H.  F.  15.  S. 

78 

m 

KlIASl.        . 

Hdinaii.' 

Non  Allan. 
Kliasi. 

15   F.  15.  8. 

118 

!)l 

MANimit. 

Hangali. 

Non  Allan, 
'rilielo  liainian 

15.  F.  15.  S. 

154 

5)2 

Tamm,. 

Tamil 

Nun  Allan, 
I)nividian. 

\  15    F.  I5.S. 
■(     I).  15.  S. 

T. 

—English. 

241 

9;j 

T{:].\(iV: 

Ti'higii 

Non-Allan, 
Dnivldian. 

15   F.  15.  S. 

T. 
T. 

-Enirlisli, 
—  Sanskrit. 

244 

9-1 

K  AIINA'I'A: 

1.  Sltiinliu'd. 

2.  i>;i(lilL'M. 

Kainata. 

Non-A  liaii, 
l>i'Mvidian. 

15    F,  15,  S. 
15    F.  15.  S. 

K. 

—  Knglish. 

ii;i 

fl:. 

.■Mai.ayai.a.m. 

Malayalani. 

Non-Allan, 
Diavidian. 

I  15    F.  15.  S. 
}    I5a.  15.  S 

— English, 
— Sanskrit. 

140 

9(> 

Tii.r 

Kanii'ita 

Non-Allan, 
Pravidlaii. 

I5a.  15.  S. 

252 

i)7 

K(ti. 

Hoiiiaii. 

Non-.Vrian. 
Dr.'ividlan. 

15.  F.  II   S. 

120 

98 

Mai(.\tiiT: 

1,  SI:iii(1mi-(1. 

2.  KmiUrmi. 

Ni'iiiari,  or  Ariaii. 
li.illxulh.      liiilk'. 

1    M.Mllli. 

\    A.  15.  S. 
}  15  F.  15.  S 

—  Fnglisli, 
— <Jiijai':iti  and 
^anskiil. 

157 

!l!)    (Jl  MAli.vri; 

1.  SlMiidard. 

2.  I'lirsi. 


100    SlNDlll: 

1.   Standard. 


Kalehi. 


L  Hoiimii. 


(i\ijai:ili. 


Ari.'in. 
Indie. 


Niigiiii,        Aiiaii, 


Aralile 
Ciiiniuikli: 


lO;     15a  KM  A. 


Ha  nun. 


Indie. 


Noii-Arian, 


iM.   -  N:ii:ail  aiul 

Modlii. 
i\I. — Gujan'iil  and 

Irdii. 

(i      Knullsli, 
15.  F.  15   S.    (i.     .Maialhiand 
15    F.  15.  S.        Sanskiil, 

O.  — Maiatlii  and 
Urdu. 


15.  F.  15  S. 
II    F.  li.  S. 

A    15.  .M.  S. 


88 


i'ii 


SB 


'riliflolSaiinan 


wmBBB^sm 
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OEOaRAPHIO  LIST 


No. 


LANnl'AOE, 

Dialect. 


102   Peou,  or  MoN. 

10;5    K.\i(K\: 

1.  JJj;liai. 

2.  Sjraii. 

3.  Pwo. 

104   NiconAii. 


lO,')  SlXIlALI. 

inr.  p.vi.i. 

1(17  SlAM. 

H)8  Laos. 

loo  SlIAN. 

110  Annam. 


WniTTEN 

Chauacteb. 

Family, 

BllANCH. 

SorRCK  op 
Tbanslatio.n 

lSiii'in;i. 

Indo-Cliina, 
MdiiAiiain. 

B.  F.  13.  8. 

Baiuia. 

N()ii-.\riMii. 
Tilicio  IJariiiaii. 

A.  P..  ^I.  S 
A.  1!.  -M.  8 
A    P..  M.  8 

Koinau. 

-Malayan. 
CEYLON. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

Sinhiili. 

Avian, 
Indie. 

B   F.  B.  8 

Pali. 

Ai-ian, 
Indie. 

r.xnociiix.t. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

DiOLOTT. 


8iani.  IndoCliina.  B.  F.  B.  S. 

Tai. 

Siam.  lado-China,  (  A. P.M. 8. 

Tai.  /A.B.M.S. 

Roman  Indo-China,  B.  B.  T.  8. 

Tai. 

(  Uoiuan.       Ind()('lnii:i,  B.  F.  B.  8. 
(  Annam.           Mon-.Vnani. 

IXDl.  I  .V  .1  nCHIPKLA  CIO. 


Ill 

Malay: 

1.  Standard. 

2.  liow  Malay,  or 

Suiabaya. 

j  Arabic. 
'(  Roman. 

^Malayan. 

(       O.  V. 
}  B.  F.  B.  8 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

Wi 

B.vrTA: 

1.     Toll!!. 

3    Maudailiug. 

S  Balta. 
\  Roman. 

^Malayan. 

(    N.  B.  8. 
)  B.  F.  B.  8 
B.  F.  B.  S. 

113 

Java. 

j  Java. 
(  Uonnin. 

Malayan. 

(    N.  B.  8. 
\  B.  F,  B.  8 

114 

SUNDA. 

Roman. 

Malayan. 

N.  B.  8. 

115 

Bali  Island. 

Roman. 

-Malayan. 

N.  B.  S. 

116 

NiAS  Island. 

Roman. 

Malayiin. 

B.  F.  B.  a. 

117 

Brcir. 

Bugi. 

Midayan. 

N.  B.  8. 

118 

Macassah. 

Macassar. 

JIalay.'in. 

N.  B.  8. 

110 

Alfuok: 

Roman. 

-Alalayan, 

N.  B.  8. 

130 

Dvak: 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Sea. 

Roman. 

JIalayau. 

N   B.  8. 
S.  P.  C.  K. 

\i\ 

Panjasinan. 

Roman. 

Malayan. 

B.  F  15.  8. 

123 

Sanoi'h  Island. 

Roman. 

JIalayau. 
rmXA. 

1!    F,  B.  8. 

123 

FOKMOSA. 

Roman. 

Malayan. 

C   P.  M. 

124 

IIai-Nan. 

Ronnin. 

China. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

125 

KwANo-TiNo,  or 

(ANTON. 

I  Ideograms 
1  Itonian 

t'hiiia. 

\  B.  F  B.  8 

]    A   B  8. 

12(1 

Hakka. 

j  I(leogram!^ 
(  Roman. 

China. 

B   F.  B.  8. 

d  a 

y, 
165 

111 


183 

225 
19.-> 

22:J 

130 

219 

12 

145 


25 

104 

232 
20 

181 
33 

130 
7 

106 
215 


C5 

85 

139 

86 


BIBLB  VERSIONS 


rm 


aSOORAPHIO  LIST 


„-  LANOtlAOE, 

'  Dialect. 


127  CiiAU-CiiAU,  or 

SWATAU. 

128  Amoy. 

129  FriiCiiAU. 
i:JO  WtN-CuAU. 
lai  NiN<iP<). 
Iil2  KiNnWiiA. 

iy3     SllANd-llAI. 

1:54    Su-CiiAi;. 

135  .Mandahi'n. 

1.  N.  or  Peking. 

2.  S.  or  Nanking. 

136  WknLi.  or 

Book  I/AN<iUAOK 

1.  Sliindiird. 

2.  Easy. 

137  Ma.schu. 

138  Kouka. 


Written       Famh-y, 
Chakacteh.     Hkanch, 


(  Iileogninis 
]  Koniiin. 

lioniuu. 

I(1(M  rnmis. 

lioiniui. 

Honnm. 

lionv.iu. 

j  Lk'ognims 
(  Uoinan. 

Ideograms. 

(  Idi'ogr.'ims 
I  Ronmn. 


Cliiun. 

Cliinii. 
China. 
C'liina. 
China. 
Cliina. 
Clilna. 

China. 
China. 


Ideograms.     China. 


SorncE  OF 

TnA.NSLATION. 


B.  F.  H.  8. 

A.  B.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 
B.  F.  U.  S. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 


(  B.  F.  B.  8. 
}    A.  B.  S. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 


(  B.  F.  B.  8. 
}     A.  B.  W. 
\  B.  F.  B.  8. 
")    A.  B.  S. 


DlQLOTT. 


(  B.  F  B.  8.  Weu-Li  Japan. 
-     B.  .M.  8. 
(    A.  B.  8. 


IMancliu.        Ural-Altaic, 
Tnngus. 

Korea. 


B.  F.  B.  8. 
Extreme  Orient.      B.  F.  B.  8. 


87 

9 

68 

204 

188 

119 


163 

261 

160 
128 


139  Jai'an. 

140  Ainu. 

141  LCciiu. 


JAPA.W 

Syllabary.  E.xtreme  Orient. 
Boniau. 


Ronuin. 
Syllabary. 


E.xtreme  Oiient. 
Extreme  Orient. 


(  A.  B.  8.      J.— Wen-Li. 
-  B.  F.  B.  8. 

(  N.  B.  8.  8. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 


II: 


8.  P.  C.  K. 
F.  B.  8. 


103 

8 
188 


142  Koi'Tic. 

143  Ni;uA. 


144  A.MIIAKA. 

145  Giz,  or  Etiiidpic. 

146  FALASIIA   IVAUA 

(Di.  olAgau). 

147  Booos,  or 

BlMN. 

148  TuiiiE. 


Kopiic. 


j  Honia 
/  Arabi 


bic. 


AFRICA. 

EO  YPT. 

Ilamitic. 


Roman.       Nuba-Fulah. 


AHYSflLWlA. 


i  Amlnirie.  Scmiiic. 
}  Roman. 

Etlnoi>ic.  Soniiiic. 

Amharic.  Ilamitic. 

Amharic.  Hamitic. 

(  Amiiarie.  Semitic. 
(  Roman. 


O.  V.        K.— Arabic. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 


B.  F.  B.  8.   A.— Ethiopic. 

O.  V.        E.— Aniharn. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 


123 
188 


8 

57 
69 

28 

247 


(*f 


86 


149    Gai.i.a: 

1.  Slioa. 

2.  Iini. 

3.  Bararelta. 

V){)   Nyik.\. 


EAST  EQUATORIAL. 


(  Amh'iric.    Hamiitic. 
)  Roman. 


Roman. 


Bantu. 


B.  F.  11.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 


71 


m 


BIBLB   VBRSIONS 


570 


GEOORAPHIC   LIST 


No. 

LANOfAOE, 
1)1A1,E<T. 

WruTTEN 
t'llAHACTKil 

Familv, 

liltANOH. 

Sol'RCE  OP 

Thanklation 

151 

SWAIIILI. 

(  Anil)ic. 
i|  lioinuii. 

Hiiiitii, 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

l.W 

BoNDEI. 

Uunmti. 

Hiiiilu. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

153 

Ganda. 

Hoinuii. 

IJiintu. 

B.  V.  B.  S. 

154 

GodO. 

Hoiimii. 

IJiintii. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

l.J5 

Kaglru. 

Honiau. 

Uruitii. 

B   F.  B.  S. 

156 

JIakua. 

Uoiimii. 

urmtu. 

U.  M. 

157 

Yao. 

Hoiiiiiii. 

Bantu. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

158 

N  VAN  J  A. 

lioniau 

llanlu. 

N.  B.  S.  S. 

DiOLOTT. 


230 


81 
73 

78 
1(18 
14:'. 
1207 
19(1 


SOUTH. 


159 

Mai.agasi. 

Roman. 

Malayan. 

B   F.  B  S. 

160 

Zulu. 

liomaii. 

Bantu. 

(  A.  B.  S. 
•(    B.  B  S. 

161 

XoPA,  or  Kafir. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

j  B  F.  B.  S 
}     B.  B.  S. 

163 

ClIUANA. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

B.  F,  B.  S. 

163 

Tonga,  or 

SlGA. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

A.B.C.F.M 

164 

SUTO. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

B.  F.  15.  S. 

165 

OWAMHA. 

Roman. 

I5antu. 

B  F.  B.  S. 

166 

rEDI. 

Roman. 

Bantu 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

107 

Mama,  Hotten- 
tot, or  Khoi- 

Roman. 

Hottentot. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

KUOI. 

WEST  EQUATORIAL. 

168 

IIeheho. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

160 

UiMIllNDU. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

A.B.C'.F  M 

170 

Bun  DA,    or 

MltlNUA, 

Mbukda 

Ki- 

or 

Roman 

Bi'mtu. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

171 

Kongo. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

B.  :m.  S. 

173 

Teke. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

A.  B.  M.  S. 

173 

Kei.e 

Roman. 

Biintu. 

A.  B.  S. 

174 

BK.SCiA. 

Roman 

Bantu. 

A.  B.  S. 

175 

PoNCiWE. 

Roniaii. 

Bi'inlii. 

A.  B  S. 

170 

DlALLA. 

Roman. 

Bantu. 

B.  T.  S. 

177 

Kki'k. 

Roman. 

Neijrro. 

N.  B  S.  S. 

178 

IIausa. 

Roman. 

Ni'gvo. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

179 

NlTE. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

B  F.  B.  S. 

180 

Iho. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  15.  S. 

181 

Idzo. 

Roman. 

183 

Igaka. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

C.  J[.  S. 

183 

IlilllKA. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

184 

Yakiba. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  B.  S 

185 

Ewe. 

Roman. 

Negro. 

1.  Anlo. 
3.  Popo. 
186    AiiitA,  or  Ga. 


Roma 


Negrc 


(  B  F.  1$.  S. 
t  Br.  B  S. 
B.  F.  B.  S. 

B.  F.  n.  s. 


144 

26<J 

1(17 

43 

250 

235 

84 

l!)i) 

175 


90 
254 

30 


121 

243 

117 

27 

204 

47 

52 

^87 

189 

08 

95 

96 

97 

26S 

6S 
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OEOORAPHIO  LIST 


No. 

LANdt'AtiE, 
UlALKfT. 

Whittk.n 
Chahaltek. 

Family, 
Huanch. 

SocRCK  op 

TltAN»I,ATIO.\ 

187 

AsiiANTi; 

1.  Fiiiiti. 

2.  Akwiipem. 

Roinnii. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

1.S8 

Giiioiio. 

Roniau. 

Negro. 

A.  B.  S. 

ISO 

Mende. 

Honiiiii. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

190 

Tkmne. 

Konmii. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

1!)1 

Hi  LLOM. 

lluinati. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

192 

8usir. 

Rcimiin. 

Negro. 

8.  P.  C.  K. 

193 

Mandk,  or 
Man  DINGO. 

Koinan. 

Negro. 

B.  F.  B,  8. 

194 

.loI.UK. 

Hoinan. 

Negio. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

195 

Siiii.iia: 
Kill. 

Kdiiiim. 

llamitic. 

AORTH. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

196 

Kauail. 

Roman. 

Hamitic. 
AMERICA. 

NOUTH. 
ARCTIC  COAST. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

197 

Eskimo: 

1.  Grccnlrtiid. 

2.  Liilimdor. 

3.  lliidsou's  Bay. 

Roman. 
(  Roman. 
]  Syllahaty. 

North  Ameriean, 
Arctic  C'oa.st. 

D.  B.  S. 
B.  F.  B.  S. 
B.  F.  B.  8. 

198 

Titki;dii,  or 
liorciiEUX. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Arctic  Coast. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

199 

Al.IOUT, 

Roman 

North  American, 
Arctic  Coast. 

i'ACIFlC  COAST. 

R.  B.  8. 

300 

SlIIMSHI. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Pacific  Coast. 

C.  M.  8. 

201 

NiSIIKAII. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Pacific  Coast. 

C.  M.  8. 

302 

KWAGUTL. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Pacific  (,'oast. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

203 

Hydaii. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Pacific  Coast. 

C.  M.  S. 

CANADA   AXD  UMTED  STATES. 

204 

TiNNE. 

j  Roman. 
}  Syllabary. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

205 

Slave. 

j  Roman. 
(  Syllabary. 

Nortli  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

206 

CUIPEWAN. 

Roman. 
Syllabary. 

Nortli  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

307 

Beaveu. 

Syllabary. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

(  B.  F.  B.  S 

■/  8.  P.  C.  K 

208 

Cuek: 

1.  E  .  or  Hud- 

son's Buy. 

2.  W.,orMoos- 

onee. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov, 

B.  F.  B.  8. 
B.  F.  B.  S. 

209 

Bi.ackfoot. 

Romau. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

DlOLOTT. 


B.  with  English. 


II 


18 

80 
161 

245 

35 

233 

168 

106 


106 


56 

261 
6 


186 

188 

99 

IMS 

9S6 

40 

Sd 

M 


BIBLB  VERSIONS 
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OXSOaRAFHIO  LIST 


Vo. 

Lanoimoe, 
Dialect. 

Written 
Character. 

Family, 
Bra.nch. 

Source  of            Viaum. 
Translation.          uiuluh. 

310 

Ojibwa. 

Syllnbnry. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

{    A.  B.  S. 
\  S.  P.  C.  K. 
I  B.  F.  B.  8. 

811 

Mik-Mak: 

1.  Stiiiulard. 

2.  Abeuiiqui. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov.; 
Montreal. 

j  B.  F.  B.  8. 
i    A.  B.  S. 

212 

Maliseet. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

213 

Iroquois. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

314 

Mohawk. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

215 

Delaware. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

A.  B.  8. 

216 

Ney-Perces,  or 
Sahaptin. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

A.  B.  8. 

217 

Sioux,  or  Dakota. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

A.  B.  8. 

218 

Seneka. 

Roman. 

North  American , 
Cent.  Prov. 

A.  B.  S. 

219 

Choktau. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

A.  B.  S. 

220 

CitEROKI. 

Syllabary. 

North  American, 
Cent.  i.'rov. 

A.  B.  8. 

221 

MusKOKi,  or 
Creek. 

Roman. 

North  American, 
Cent.  Prov. 

Central. 

A.  B.  8. 

222 

Maya. 

Roman. 

S.  American. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

223 

Aztek. 

Roman. 

S.  American. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

224 

Nahuatl. 

Roman. 

S.  American. 

A.  B.  8. 

225 

MOSKITO. 

Roman. 

S.  American. 
South. 

M.  M.  8. 

226 

KARfB. 

Roman. 

8.  American. 

Edinburgh. 

227 

AkkawXy. 

Roman. 

S.  American. 

S.  P.  C.  K. 

228 

AhawXk. 

Roman. 

S.  American. 

(    A.  B.  8. 
}  S.  P.  C.  K. 

229 

QuicnuA. 

Roman. 

S.  American. 

B.  F.  B.  S. 

230 

Aimara. 

Roman. 

S.  American. 

B.  F.  B.  S.  A.— Spanish 

231 

GUARANI. 

Roman. 

S.  American. 

B.  F.  B.  8.  G.-Spanish 

232 

YaugAn. 

Roman. 

S.  American. 
OCEANIA. 

POLYNESIA. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

233 

Tahiti  Island. 

Roman. 

Polynesian. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

234 

Rarotonga  Island. 

Roman. 

Tolynesian. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

235 

Marquesas  Islands 

.  Roman. 

Polyiu'sian. 

A.  B.  8. 

236 

Hawaii  Island. 

Roman. 

Polynesian. 

A.  B.  8. 

237 

Samoa  Island. 

Roman. 

Polynesian. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

238 

Niue, or  Savage 

Roman. 

Polynesian. 

B.  F.  B.  8. 

is 

d  " 
192 


168 

147 
99 

164 
46 

179 
45 

217 
41 
38 

173 


160 
162 
174 
169 


112 

4 

15 

206 
2 

82 
265 


240 

207 
159 
88 
214 
184 


Island. 
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Mo. 


Lanqdaoe 
Dialect. 


Written 
Character. 


239    Tonga,  or  Friendly  Roman. 
Islands. 


240    Maori. 


Roman. 


Family, 
Branch. 


Polynesian. 
Polynesian. 


SorRCB  OP 

TaA.NaLATION. 


B.  P.  B.  8. 
B.  F,  B.  S. 


DiOLOTT. 


5| 

O  o, 

249 
15tv 


MELANESIA. 

241  Fiji  Islands.  Roman.  Melautsiau.  B.  F.  B.  8. 

242  R6TUMA  Island.  Roman.  Mclanesian.  B.  F.  B.  8. 

243  Mare,  or  Nengone  Roman.  Melauesian.  B.  F.  B.  8. 

Islands. 

244  LiFU  Island.  Roman.  Melunesian.  B.  F.  B.  8. 

245  Uvea  Island.  Roman.  Melanesian.  B.  F.  B.  8. 

246  Aneityum  Island.  Roman.  Melauesian.  B.  F.  B.  8. 

247  FuTUNA  Island.  Roman.  Melauesian.  B.  F.  B.  S. 

248  Aniwa  Island.  Roman.  Melauesian.  B.  F.  B.  8. 

249  Tanna  Island:  Roman,  Melanesian.  B.  F.  B.  8. 

1.  Kwamera. 

2.  Wea.'^isi. 

250  Eromanga  Island.  Roman.  3Ielanesian.  B.  F.  B.  S. 

251  Fate  Island:  Roman.  Melanesian.  B.  F.  B.  8. 

1.  Eiakar. 

2.  Havannah  Har- 

bor. 

252  Ngtina  Island.  Roitian.  Melanesian.  B.  P.  B.  S. 

253  Mallicollo  Isl-  Roman.  Melanesian. 

AND. 

254  Api,  or  Baki.  Roman.  Jlelanesian.  B.  F.  B.  8. 

255  MoTA  Island.  Roman.  Jlelanesiau.  S.  P.  C.  K. 

256  Florida.  Roman.  Melanesian.  8.  P.  C.  K. 

257  Isabel,  or  Bog6'IJD.  Roman.  Melanesian.  S.  P.  C.  K. 

258  Murray  Islands.  Roman.  Melanesian.  B.  F.  B.  8. 

259  Saibai  Island.  Roman.  Melanesian.  B.  F.  B.  8. 

260  New  Guinea,  Roman.  Melanesian.  B.  F.  B.  8. 

S.  Cafe. 

261  MoTU.  Roman.  Melanesian.  B.  P.  B.  S. 

262  Mapur.  Roman.  Melanesian.  N.  B.  S. 

263  New  Britain  Isl-  Roman.  Melanesian.  B.  P.  B.  9. 

AND. 

364    Duke   ok   York's  Roman,  Melanesian.  W.  M.  8. 

Island. 


161 
SIO 

158 

135 

256 

10 

69 

11 

242 

54 
60 


148 

13 

170 
64 
100 
.?2 
213 
178. 

171 
140 
177 

48 


265  Gilbert  Islands.      Roman. 

266  MoRTLocK  Islands.  'Roman. 

267  Ebon  Island.  Roman. 

268  KusAiE.  Roman. 

269  Ponape  Island.         Roman. 


MIKROySSIA. 
Mikronesian. 
Mikroncsian. 
Mikronesian. 
Mikroncsian. 
Mikroncsian. 

AU8TRALIA. 

IXothing.) 


A.  B.  S. 
A.  B.  S. 
A.  B.  8. 
A.  B.  S. 
A.  B.  S. 


76 
168 

51 
127 
203 
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///.     ALPHABETTCAL  INDEX  OF    LA  NOT  AGES 
INTO  irir It'll  THE  HOLY  SVIil I'TVIiES   Olt   I 
TIOXS   TllEREOr  HAVE  JiEEN   TJiAXH. 


.frALECTS 

AAL  ron- 

I'EJK 


Alpllll.  (il 

list. 

Alionaijui  (si'c  :Mik-M«k1 16.'i 

Ai'iiwaiii  (SHI- Akkaway) -1 

Ai'i'ia,  cir  iJa  (Akra  I  1 

Anaii.  1)1'  l''alaslia-Kar(i B!! 

Aiiiiai'a •.* 

Ainu • :i 

Akkawny  I  Ai'uwaloi I 

Akrn  (SCI' A<'(jra) 1 

AkwapiMii  (see  Aslianti) IH 

Allianian  il  ilM>^) A 

Alhaniaii  (Tiisli)  Ti 

Aii'iiliaii  (Aliout) 6 

All'iiMi-  7 

Aiiiliaiic     S 

Aiiioy  Ciilliunilal 9 

Aii('i(>'iiiM 10 

Aiiiwii   11 

Aiilo  (sen  Ew<*,l  58 

Aiiiiaiii   '. 1^ 

A|ii  iKpi,  or  liaki) 13 

Aialiic U 

1.  Siamlai'il. 

a.  Mallt'se. 

Aras 

Ararat  (see  Arriifiiiaii)  10 

Aniwak   15 

Anni'iiiaii  10 

1.  Ani'ieiit 

'J.  Aiaiat  (Easti. 

3.  JliiilHiii  (West I. 

AinicnoKiifilisli  (see  Kurdish)..  IJO 

AriiH'iii)Tiirkisli  (see  Turkish). .  ','.'•3 

Asaiiii  (.\Msaiiiesej   17 

Ashaiiti  iDtshii IM 

Azerliijaii  (see  Traiis-Cuucasiati 

Tiirkii   in 

Aztec  (see  Mexican)  Itii 

Baiiaca  (see  Kariiata) 113 

Kaki  (see  Api) 13 

Kiilinese  20 

Halnelii     21 

Harareitn  (seeGalla) 71 

Bas(((te     24 

1.  French  Hasqiie. 

2.  Spaiiisli  Basque. 

3.  (idipnscoa. 
Batta 85 

1.  T<)l>a. 

2.  Mandailing. 
Heaver 20 

Heii^a  27 

eii)fali  (BaiiKali) 22 

Herlier 

B^liai-Karen  (see  Karen) Ill 

Bhatniri  (Buttaiieer) 

Bikaniri  

Bilin    BoRos) 28 

HIackfoot  29 

BiiKi>t(;.  or  Isabel  Isl 1(X1 

Bolieinian :W 

Hondei  31 

Breton  32 

Bruj       

BiiKhKBuKl)  33 

HnlKarian  :M 

Hulloin         35 

H(U(da  (Itlbiuida) 36 

BiH'iat  (see  NurUiern  Mongolian)  lUH 

l!(jrinese   23 

Biittaneec  (see  Bhatniri) 

C'alTre  (see  Kaflri  107 

C'alinuc  (Kahnuk),  (see  Western 

JIoMKohnn)         160 

Canarese.  or  I'arnata  (Karnata).  113 

Canoj  (Canyacnhia)  

Canton  Collotiuial  (KwanK-TunK 

Hiinti) 189 

1.  In  Roman  characters. 

8.  In  Chinese  characters. 

3.  Revised  version. 


>o.  in 

rngn 

ieo(,'. 

of 

Msl. 

Kncyc. 

211 

I.      2 

227 

I.    34 

ISO 

1.      4 

IKi 

1.    32 

23(1 

I.    33 

110 

1.   :« 

'''J7 

I.    31 

ISC, 

I.       1 

1S7 

I.  ;).-> 

■)« 

I.    39 

40 

I.    3!) 

11)'.) 

I.    39 

11!) 

I.    41 

141 

I.    85 

12S 

I.    W 

21)1 

I.    87 

2  IS 

I.    88 

IS,") 

I.    SS 

no 

1.    88 

254 

I.    89 

08 

I.    91 

I.    93 

(Hi 

I.  105 

2-.'S 

I.    94 

00 

1.105 

07 

I.  .533 

14 

I.  100 

SH 

I.  no 

187 

I.  107 

02 

I.  117 

223 

1.  117 

»4 

1.  117 

254 

I.    89 

115 

I.  119 

73 

I.  120 

149 

I.  \m 

8 

I.  142 

112 


101 


185 


I.  143 


207 

145 

174 

119 

80 

151 

1,54 

103 

52'.' 

Kil 

l(i8 

147 

108 

209 

109 

15 

173 

1,52 

177 

7 

193 

207 

117 

215 

47 

217 

191 

217 

170 

,525 

00 

II. 

120 

101 

222 

I.  101 
1.  519 

11.  126 
1.832 
I.  232 

1,833 


No.  in  No.  in  Vniii' 

Al|ilia.  (Jc(«,         iif 

list,  list.  Kncyc, 

Carniola  (see , "Slovenian) 229  22  11.3)5 

Carsliniii  (.si'c  Araliic) 11  08          I.    dl 

Cashiiiiri  (Kiislidiirii ..  Ill  75         I.  236 

I'lilaliiii  iscc  Spanisln 231  .50          I,  ■.'■iO 

('a)clii  isce  Kiiiclii) 224  100          1.2:17 

Clialdaic  (secSyriac)  23S  71  11.379 

I'liaiiiljaiChan^liiiliiisee  I'aiijahi)  197  70          1.213 
C'haii-Clian     (Chiui-Cliow)     ^see 

Swatow  ('(illiiiidiai) 37  127          1.244 

Clier(vkee(CI(ci-oki)  ,          38  220          I.  215 

Cherciiiisi  (see  Tchereiniss)   39  37  II.  390 

China  : 

AinoyCollocpiial 9  128         I.    85 

Canlim      Colloquial    (KwanR-  ' 

T(iii),')(l'uiitii 129  125          I.  2.'W 

Chi)(esc(lassical(Wenlil 201  130  II.  I.-.O 

KasyWenIi         201  130  II.  l.'iO 

Korniosan  Colloquial  05  123          1.377 

FuhCliBU  Colloi|(iial 08  129          1.315 

llainaii  Colloquial iV>  124          1.405 

Ilakka  Coliocpiial 80  120         1.400 

llaiiir  Chow  Colloquial  , 

KinhH-a     119  132          1.537 

.Vauchii 1.50  137  II.    33 

^landaciu  Colloquial  (IVkln)...  1.53  135  11.30 
Nankin,    or    South    Mandarin 

Collo(|nial 1.52  135  11.1.59 

Niii(;po  Colloiiuial 183  131  11.177 

SlmiiKliai  ColliKpiial   220  1*3  11.327 

Soo- Chow  Coll. Mpiial     234  134 

SwalowColl(KpiialiChau-Cliau)  137  127         1.244 

WenCliow  Collocpiial 204  130  11.455 

Chino-Korcau 123  138         1,  ,535 

Cliinyanja(see  \yan.ia) 190  158  11.191 

Chippew avail  (Chipewlln) 40  200          1.277 

Choctaw  (Chokiau)  41  219         1.277 

Cliiiaiia(Secliuana) 42  102          1.279 

Chiivas   (Chuvash)   (see  Tschu- 

vash) 43  3.)  II.  .390 

Cont'o  (Kontr(>)(see  Flotf) 121  171         1.373 

Coptic  (Koptic)  122  142         1.324 

Cree     44  208          1.  S20 

1.  Hudson's  Bay. 

2.  Jloosonee. 

Creek  (see  Muskokl)..,    173  281  11.1,55 

Creolese 187  53          1,320 

Ciiiiieo  Turk! 186  43         1.327 

Croatian,  or  Servian  in  Roman 

characters 318  20         1.327 

Ciira(;ao  (see  Spanish) 2:11  50         1.328 

Cutchi  (see  Katobi;HeeSiudhi)..  224  100         1.237 

Czech  (see  Bolieinian) 30  15         1.173 

Dahonie  (see  I'opo) 58  185  11.231 

Dajak  (seelJvak)   50  120         1.345 

Dakhani  (see  Hindi) 01  78         1.329 

Dakot.i  (Sioux  1 ..          45  817         1.330 

I)aiiiara(Xauiaqua?) 175  107  II.  1.58 

Danish   187  53          1.335 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Creolese. 

Delaware 40  815         1. 336 

DerawaUsee  Multniii)  197  70          1.  .503 

Dikele  (Kele)  117  173          1.3:18 

Docri  (,liimli(  o),  (see  PanjabI)..  197  70         1.310 

Dorpat  (Werro)  (.see  Ehst) 50  89         I.  :llJO 

Dimlla 47  170         1.  :14I 

Duke  of  York's  Isl 48  364         1.342 

Dutch   49  10         1.313 

Dvak(I)ajak) 50  180         1.345 

1.  Standard. 

3.  Sea. 

KasyWenIi   361  136  11.456 

ElKin  Isl 51  287          I.  350 

Efatese  (see  Fat«)  60  851          1.307 

Etik 53  177          1.353 

Ehst  (Esthonian) 56  89         1.300 

1.  Dorpat.  or  Werro. 

2.  Reval. 

English 63  I         1.3.57 

EpKseeApl) 13  854         I.    89 


"m. 
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Ernnmnfra 

Ki'He.  ur  Irish 

KHkiiiii) 

I.  Orc-i-uluiKl. 

•■i.  I.alii'ii(li>r. 

•i  lIuilsiiMH  May. 

Kstliiiiiiiui  (si'u  Elist) 

Klhlople,  or  Ulz 

Ewi'i 

I.  Aiiln. 

•J.    l'r>|HP. 

riiluMlmKiira,  or  Afcau 

Kiiiiii  (si'c  AHliantl) 

KiiriM'sc  (<i'i'  loeliiud) 

Kiili''  ilCfiitcsfi 

Kiji 

Kinii 

Kim  iCoiiKof)  

Kli'iiiisli 

KInriilii     ..    

KorniMMiiii  Colloquial 

l''ii'riL'li 

I.  Stiuiiliird. 

'■!.  Vnnciiiis, 

''i.  l'rovHin;iil. 

I.  Miiiiritiust'reole. 

Kris  iKrisiaiil  

Knit  ( 'liiiii   

1.  In  rliiiii'si-  cliarauters. 

'.'.  Ill  Uoiiian  L'haiavturs. 
Kiitiinit 


No.  ill  No,  ill  Pafre 

Alpha.  (ii'oK.  of 

llHt.      Ii«t.  Ent'yo. 

M       ^-.0  I.  aw 

9M           4  I.  .Till 

65        1U7  I.  3.-)« 


Ij 


i'li( 


(iaila  

1.  Slioa. 

-'.  Iltii. 

'■i.  Ilurai't'tla. 

Giiiiiia,  ur  LiiKaiula 

(iani   

(Ji'cirKiaii 

(ieniian 

(Jlif^;.   or  North    Albanian  (see 

Alliaiiian)  

(■illicit  Islands  

(iilano 

(Jiz  (see  Ethiopiu) 

(i"Ko 

(ioixl 


(frel)O. 


Oreeli 

I.  Ancient  (elassii-al). 

•.'.  Moileni  (Uoiiiaiel. 

firecoTiirkisli  isce  T(irkish) 

(Ireenlanil  (sl-e  Kskiiiiii) 

(iiiaraiii 

(iiiijMiscoan  (see  Hasipie) 

liii.i.irati   

liiirliwali  isei'  llinilil 

Oiirninklii  (see  I'anjalii,  Sindhii. 

(iwariiba 

Ilai.'  in  Colloiiiiial  (see  ("liiiia).. 

HailKCllow  (see  (~'liina*)    

llakka  (see  (_'liiiia) 

llaiiinti 

llaiisa   

IIa»aiiaii 

Ilel.ri.w   

lleivro 

Hindi   

1.  Standard. 

a.  Ilinddstani.  or  Urdu. 

3.  Dakliani.  <ir  S. 

4.  Kiiinaoiii,  or  I'aliari. 

5.  JIurwari,  or  Central. 

6.  (iiilirwali. 

Hindustani,  or  I'ldii. . .   

Ilosa  (Xosa)(see  Kaflrt  

HdiiKaiian  (sei-  Magyar) 

Hniif;arian-Weiid  (see  Windf).   . 

H.vdah 

laian,  or  Uvea 

II)o  

leelandic,  or  Norse 

•  Idzo  

iKaia  

Inliira  

Indo  rortuKueao     (see     Portii- 

Knese) 

Irish  (see  Erse)  

Iroquois  

Isabel,  or  BoROtn  Isl 

Italian  

1.  Standard. 

'J.  Piedmont. 
Ittu-Oalla  (see  Oalla) 


50 
5T 
5tt 


sn 

04 

ao 

61 

lit 

03 
(14 
li.'i 
GO 


(ifl 
TO 
71 


73 
74 
75 

5 
70 
7h 
57 
7S 
79 
SO 
81 


a.vi 

55 
8-.> 
•.'4 
83 
!)l 
197 
84 
8.5 

80 

87 
88 
89 

m 

91 


ao       I.  300 
145       I.  -.m 

185  I.  3UU 


HI) 
187 

54 
a5l 
a41 

'*T 
171 

n 

S.'iO 
1,'3 

u 


11 

i'.'» 


a  17 
nil 


153 
89 
05 

la 

46 

a(i5 

51 
145 
l.->4 

85 
188 
45 


44 

197 

a:Jl 

8 

99 

78 

7(i 

1(15 

ia4 

lae 

178 

a3i) 

09 

1(18 
78 


I.  3(11! 
1.  3(17 


3(17 
3(17 
3;() 
3;  3 
373 


I.  3V 
I.  374 

I.  3;7 

I.  .380 


I  :W3 
I.  375 


I.  -.m 

1.  3SI 
I.  38.-) 


I.  .3H5 
I.  .385 
I.  .3^7 
I.  387 

I.    39 

I.  .-wn 

I.  389 
I.  3(1(1 
I.  391 
1.391 
I.  396 
I.  4(X) 


IT.  4J0 
I.  4(11 
I.  MH 
I.  Ma 
1.403 
1.  4(H 

II.  3.38 
I.  404 
I.  405 

I.  400 
I.  409 
I.  411 

1. 4ia 
1. 4ia 

I.  413 
1.418 


91 

78 

1. 4ao 

107 

1(11 

I.  519 

14a 

18 

1.441 

ao3 

a3 

9a 

ao3 

a.vi 

a  15 

T.  4ia 

93 

ISO 

I.  413 

iV4 

.54 

I.  4 13 

95 

181 

1.413 

90 

1 8a 

97 

183 

1.444 

205 

r,.i 

II.  a3a 

98 

4 

I.  3.59 

99 

ai3 

I.  478 

100 

a5r 

1.478 

101 

48 

I.  479 

149 


1.384 


JaKhatai'TurkI    (Tekke    Turco- 
man^  

Japan   ...    

Jalkl(Mullaiiil 

.lava  

.loiof,  or  Wolof 

.lildieO'Araliie 

,liidtfo(!erinan  (see  Uerinan).. . 

.Idda'O  Persian 

.Indn'opolisb  

JiidieoSiianislKsee  Spanish).... 

Kabvle(kaliaih 

KiiHr 

I.  Xosa. 

a    /.((In. 

KiiKiirii  

Kaillii  (see  lliiidil  

Kalniiik  (Calnine)  (see  Mongol). 

Kalkbas  (sec  ,M(ai»;oli   

Kttiiarcse, or  Kainata<('anareHe) 
Kanaiiyi,    or    Kanyaknbja    (see 

Canoj) 

Kaniite'raitar.or  ('riinco-Turki. 

Kaiass,  or  Tnikisli  Tartar 

Karcl.  or  Karelian  

Karen 

I.   ItKhiii. 

a.  S);aii.  • 

3.  Pvvo. 

4.  I'likii. 

Kaiil) lia 

Karnata  ((-'aiiurese) 113 

1.  Standard, 

a.  Itada^a. 

Kashmiri  (see  Oashmlri)   114 

Katcbi  (K(itehi)  (see  Sindlii) aa4 

Kansali   .       .    .  

Ka/.ak 'I'lirki  ((ircidmtKl  115 

Kazan  'rai'lai'  (  Kazan  Tin  ki) 110 

Kele  (sec  Dikclc) 117 

Kbalkas  (sec  Mongol)  lUO 

Kbasi  118 

Khiva  (Uzbe^f-Sart)  (see  Uzbek- 

Tiirki a.')7 

Khoi-Klini  (.<ee  Naiiia)     175 

Kiidbinidii  (sec  Ihinda) 3ti 

Kinliwa(see  I'hiiia)  119 

Kihika,  or  Nvika 191 

KirKhlz-'I'iirki 109 

Koi(Kol;-) lao 

Kol  (see  Maiidari)...  151 

Koiit,'o(.sre  L'on(;ol  (Kiot?) lai 

Kniikani  (see  Marathi) 1.5; 

K.xca  ia3 

Kroat  (see  Croat)  lai 

Kiiinaoiii  (see  Hindi) 91 

Knniiiki  (KunuikTurkiy) ia5 

Kurd   laC 

Kiisaie     ia7 

Kwai^ntl  laS 

Kh aniC'ia  (.see  Tanna) a4a 

KHann-Tini);  (see  Canton) l'J9 

Labrador  (see  Eskimo) 55 

Laos i:W 

Lapp  131 

1.  Norse. 

a.  Knss. 

3.  Swedish. 

Latin  133 

Lepclia  133 

Lett, or  Livonian 134 

Lifii 13.5 

Lithuanian ■•         130 

Liv.  or  Livon 137 

Low   JIalay,  or  Snrabayan  (see 

Miday)  145 

Liielni     138 

Liiganda((;ianda) 7a 

Macassar 139 

Jlaceiloiiian-Rounian  (see  Ron- 
man  ) 210 

Majrhaili 141 

JIalioiiietanlianBali     (see    Ban- 

>,'ali,  la- JlnssiilnianHanKali)         a2 

Matvar  (see  HuiiKarian) 142 

Makiia 143 

MahiKAsi 144 

Malay 145 

1.  Arabic  chnraeters  (  a,anj„_rt 

a.  Roman  characters  (  ^""dard. 

3.  Low  JIalay,  or  Surabayan. 

JIalayalam 146 

Maliseet 148 

Maltese  (see  Arabic) 14 
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Eiicyc 
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m 

I.    ISl 

lit) 

1.39 

I,  .501 

197 

7(1 

1.  .M>2 

101 

113 

1.  .503 

105 

I9t 

I   510 

14 

08 

1,510 

75 

la 

1,  510 

aoi 

70 

I,  510 

aoa 

17 

I.  510 

a:tl 

,50 

1.  510 

10(1 

190 

1.519 

107 

101 

1,519 

108 

1S5 

l.'.VJO 

91 

78 

I.HI8 

100 

00 

ii.ltao 

1(10 

00 

11  :iao 

113 

94 

1.  a3a 

4a 

ISO 

I.  a.32 

1    .5-1 

115 

41 

I.  .5aa 

110 

33 

1.  .ii'a 

111 

103 

i.iSa 

220 

I.  .522 

94 

I.  332 

75 

I.  230 

100 

1.  337 

I.  .523 

41 

I.  534 

40 

I.  .'-.33 

173 

1.338 

(10 

II.  120 

90 

I.  531 

59 

11.448 

107 

H.  158 

170 

1,  .535 

13a 

I.  .527 

l.V) 

I.  ,537 

,58 

I,  .537 

97 

I.  529 

8(1 

1.  539 

171 

I    373 

98 

I.  .'i3() 

138 

1.  .535 

21 

1.  .337 

78 

I.  ,537 

43 

I.  .537 

07 

1.  .5.(2 

208 

I.  .537 

aoa 

I.  ,538 

249 

I.  .538 

125 

I.  3.33 

197 

1.359 

107 

I.  511 

28 

1.541 

49 

I.  512 

82 

I,  544 

;«) 

I,  510 

244 

I.  517 

31 

1.  5.M) 

32 

I.  ,5.-,0 

111 

II.    30 

141 

I.  !.t<J 

153 

I,  385 

118 

H.      1 

19 

II.      1 

81 

II.    24 

80 

I.  151 

18 

1.441 

1.50 

1.59 

11.    25 

111 

IL    26 

95 

II.    26 

312 

II.    28 

68 

II.    28 

i| 
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No.  In  \o.  In     Vnge 
Alpha.  Ui'i'K.        "' 


Malto,  I'nimri,  or  Rnjmahal 

Maiu'liu  (Hfe  Cliiuii) 

Miiiiilarl  (Kill) 

Manilarin  ColkHiiiial  (we  China) 

MniiilnllhiK  <!«*H  llatta) 

Manili',  or  MaudlUKu 

^lanipiir 

Manx  

llaoi'i 

MarathI 

1.  Ill  Halhnra  oharncters. 

'■!.  In  HDiiiaii  rliaraotcrti. 

.S.  In  Mixllii  rliaractiTM. 

Jlar«^  (NciiKiini')  

Jlarqiiesas 

Marwarl  (sch  Hindi) 

Mainitiaii  Creole 

Maya  

MhiinilaiHi-e  Itinula)  

MenilC'  

Mnxiraii,  or  Azteo 

Mik  Mak 

1.  Stanilanl, 

S.  Alifna(|ni. 

Modern  Syriac 

Mohawk   

Mon  (see  I'eRU) 

MoiiKol 

1.  Litt-rarv. 

a.  N.  I  Huriat). 

.S.  S  iKalkhas). 

4.  W.  iKalinuk). 

Mordwin     

Moitlock  Islands 

Moskllo  

Moia 

Motu  

Mpoiijtwe  (Ponitwe) 

Mnllaiii.  or  .latki  (see  PanJabI).. 

Murray  Island  

Mnskoki.  or  Creek  

Mussnlniaii-IiniiKalKseeBanKali) 

Naina  (Kboi-Khoi) 

Nnina>'i|iia  (same  as  Nania)     ... 
Nankhii;  Colloquial  (see  China).. 

Narrinyeri  

NeKro-KiiKlish  of  Surinam  (see 

Siiriiiain) 

Negro-EnKlish  of  Curagao  (see 

Cura(;ao) 

NenKoiie  (see  Mare) 

Nepali,  or  Parliuttl 

New  Ouinea,  or  South  Cape  Dia- 
lect   

Ney-Perctis,  or  Sahaptin 

New  Zealand  (see  Maori) 

Nez-Peroes  I  see  Ney-Perces) 

N'(?antfa,  or  Chlngana 

Npuna  

Nias     

Nicobar 

Ningpo  Coll(Kiiilal  (see  China) ... 

Nin<>.  or  Savage  Island 

Nlshka  

Kogal  iTurkish  Tartar) 

1.  Kast. 

a.  West. 
Northern,  or  Bnriat  Vernacular 

(see  Moiifrol)  

Norse  (see  I.app,  or  Norwegian 

Lapp)  

Norwegian,  or  Norwego-Danish. 

Norwegian  Lapp,  or  (^uan 

Nuba,  or  Nubian  (KaJldja) 

Nupii 

Nyanja,  or  Chiiiyanja 

Nyikaisee  Kiiiika)  

Ojibwa.  or  Chippewa 

Orenburg,    or     Kirghiz    Tartar 

(see  Kazak  Tiirkl)  

Orissa  (see  Ilriya) 

Oriya  (see  L'rha)  

Osiinauli  (see  Turkish) 

Osset 

Ostyak 

Otsiii,  or  Ashantee 

Otii-Herero  (see  Ilerero) 

Paharl  (see  Kumaoi    and  Hindi) 

Pall  

Palpa  

Pangastnan  

PanjabI,  or  Sikh 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Dogrl. 

3.  Chamball. 

4.  Multanl,  or  Jatki. 
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l.VI 
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1,M 

01 

II. 

31 

\M 

5 

II. 

32 

I. Ml 

210 

II. 

;« 

157 

98 

II. 

m 

l.W 

813 

11. 

m 

ISO 

235 

II. 

:» 

Ul 

78 

11. 

:w 

11. 

41 

I'U) 

222 

II. 

41 

m 

170 

1. 

.525 

lUI 

180 

II. 

IM 

1(W 

a-a 

I. 

117 

163 

211 

IL 

101 

838 

71 

H. 

378 

IM 

214 

II. 

125 

itw 

1(« 

IL 

212 

1«0 

00 

II. 

120 

187 

30 

II.  147 

lUH 

2«fl 

II.  118 

1 110 

225 

II.  149 

170 

2.55 

II.  149 

171 

261 

II.  149 

804 

175 

II.  1.50 

197 

78 

I.  Mi 

172 

868 

II.  151 

173 

821 

II.  1.55 

22 

80 

I.  151 

175 

167 

II.  1.58 
II.  158 

152 

135 

II.  1.59 
II.  150 

53 

1 

U.  360 

8;ii 

50 

L328 

LW 

813 

II.    34 

176 

79 

11.  166 

178 

860 

11.108 

170 

216 

II.  175 

15U 

240 

II.  32 
II.  175 

180 

8,52 

II.  175 

181 

110 

II.  170 

188 

101 

11.  176 

183 

131 

II.  177 

184 

8:» 

II.  178 

IKi 

201 

180 

42 

II.  170 

166 


60 


IL  126 


1.31 

88 

L  511 

187 

,53 

H.  1S,5 

131 

28 

1.541 

188 

143 

II.  187 

189 

170 

II.  187 

100 

1.58 

II.  191 

191 

1.50 

I.  .527 

192 

210 

IL  102 

115 

41 

I.  524 

2,55 

87 

IL  447 

2,^5 

87 

H.  447 

2,53 

44 

IL  424 

193 

04 

IL  204 

104 

W! 

11.204 

18 

187 

II.  204 

90 

168 

I.  413 

Bl 

78 

I.  ,^37 

195 

106 

II.  205 
11.206 

106 

121 

11.206 

197 

76 

11.263 

No.  In 
Alpha, 
list. 
ParNl'dnJarati  (see(lujarati). . ..         Kl 

I'ashti.  or  Afghan  (see  I'astd).. .  108 

I'edl.  or  .SeiH'di 1119 

I'eguiMoni    105 

IVkiii 1,52 

1.  N    Miiiiil.  ColliH|iilal  (see  Mandarin). 

2.  S.  .Maud.  Collii(|iiial  isee  Nanking'. 

Perm 200 

Persian 201 

Peshiio  (see  Syrlac)     838 

I'iedniont  (see  Italian) 101 

Pole 202 

Poilsli-llelirew      (see      Juda'O- 

Pohsh) 202 

Ponape   203 

I'ongwe  (see  Mpongwe) 2(H 

I'opo,  i.r  Daliome  (see  Ew#) 58 

Porlugnese  805 

1.  Siandard. 

2.  Indo  Portuguese. 

Pidveiii;al  (see  Kreiieh)  66 

Piiissiaii  1  see  Wend  1 862 

I'linli  (see  Canton  Colloqiilal)(see 

Kwang-Tung) 129 

Piisliii     (Afghani     (see     I'astu 

I'ashtii 198 

Pwii- Karen  (see  Karen) Ill 

I'mijaiii  isee  I'aiijabil 197 

Uiiaiiian  (see  Norwegian  Lapp)..  131 

Quagutllsee  Kwagutl) 128 

Quieliiia  206 

Kajmaliali  i  Paharl,  Malto,  Maler) 

(see  Malto) 140 

Harolonga        207 

Keval  Kstlioiiian  (see  Estlionlan)  .56 

Rill,  or  HilT  isee  Shillia) 221 

Komaiiian.  or  lioumau 210 

1.  Slandai'd. 

2.  JIaoedoiiian. 

Romansch 808 

1.  I'piM-r. 

2.  Lower. 

3.  (.)berland. 

Rotuma 809 

Riisa 211 

Russ  I..app  131 

Rulhenjaii  812 

Sahapt  in  ( see  Ney-Perc68) 179 

Saibai  Island 813 

Samoa 814 

Samogitian  (see  Lifu) 136 

Sangir  215 

Sanskrit  816 

1.  Itangall. 

2.  Deva  Nagrl. 

3.  Orlva. 

Santali  iseeSontal) 830 

Saxon  (see  Wend) 862 

Sea  (.see  Dyak) 50 

Seneoa 217 

SeCliuaiia  (see  Chuana) 42 

Servian,  or  Serb  218 

Sesuto.  or  Sllto 8.35 

Sgau-Karen  (see  Karen) 1 1 1 

Shan     819 

Slianghal  (see  China) 220 

Shillia  (see  Riff  I     221 

Shiiiislii,  or  Zinishi 222 

Shoa  (see  (ialla)  71 

Siani    223 

SIga  (see  Tonga) 250 

Sindhi 324 

1.  Standard. 

a.  Kalchi. 

Sinhall  825 

Sioux  (see  Dakota) 45 

Slavf> 328 

Slavonic 827 

Slovac 888 

Sloven  829 

South  Cape  (New  Ouinea) 178 

Southern,  or  Kalchas  Vernacular' 

(see  Mongol)  166 

Sontal  ( see  Santali) 2,30 

Spanish     831 

1.  Standard. 

2.  Catalan. 

,3.  Juila'oSpanlsh. 

4.  Cura^ao-Nogro. 

Spanish  Bas(|ue  (see  Basque) 84 

Spanish  Oipay  (see  Qitano) 77 

Sunda 832 

Surinam-Negro  (see  English) ...  5.3 

Susu 233 

SuChau  (see  China) 884 
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11.212 
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1.15 
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II.  217 
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II.  225 

71 

11.  3;8 

48 

I.  479 

17 

II.  2.10 

17 

I.  516 

289 

II.  231 

175 

U.  1.50 

185 

II.  231 

58 

II.  232 

8 

I.  :wo 

,3 

II.  4.55 

12i 

I.  2.33 

72 

II.  210 

ia3 

I.  522 

76 

IL  283 

28 

I.  Ml 

■■an 

I,  .W 

220 

II.  261 

83 

II.    2S 

234 

II.  26(1 

29 

1.  380 

19.') 

II.  280 

19 

II.  298 

14 


II.  29V 


242 

II.  297 

24 

II.  298 

28 

II.  :m 

28 

II.  m) 

216 

II.  175 

8.59 

II.  301 

837 

11.  :m 

31 

11.  309 

122 

H.  310 

74 

11.  310 

84 

IL  311 

IS 

II.  4.55 

120 

I.  345 

218 

II.  321 

182 

I.  270 

20 

II.  324 

184 

II.  389 

103 

I.  .522 

109 

II.  .328 

IIM 

II.  327 

195 

IL  885 

200 

II.  .328 

149 

I.  3'*4 

107 

11.  338 

163 

II.  397 

100 

II.  .333 

105 

II.  330 

217 

I. :«() 

205 

II.  342 
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II.  312 

18 

11.  344 

22 

11.  .345 

260 

IL  168 

60 

IL  128 
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60 
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No,  In  No.  Ill  I'nfte 

Aliihn.  (li-nK.  of 

llHt.  list.  Kiicyc. 
Surahnynn   (Low    Malay)   (see 

Miilnyi ...  145  111  II.    2(5 

8iitiiiM'u8eMiitu) -jas  1H4  II.  :W0 

swuiiiii am  151  ii.aru 

Hwulow   CiilliM|iiial  (Hee   Cliau- 

Clinii,  C'liiim; 37  11{7  I.  iU 

swfdiKh zn  M  n.  3;.i 

SwriliHli  Uipp  Cxee  Ijipp) 131  aH  11.371 

Syrian !SW  71  11.378 

1.  .\iicleiit,  or  Pesliiti). 

•,'.  MmliTii,  or  8yro-C'lialdaiu, 

Slrylii,  Hyijeniaii,  or  Zirlaii 339  31  11.530 

Siiriilila,    or     Surabnyuii      Cttee 

Malay) 145  111  II.    SM 

Tahiti mo  233  U.  3S() 

TaUiliiK  (Pegu?) 11.  :W0 

Tamil   841  03  11. 3«1 

Taiiiia  842  »49  II.  :«2 

1.  Kwaiii*''ra I.  K1H 

2.  WeaKisi 11.454 

Tclieriiiias      iC'lieromiss)      (sea 

Chereiiiisl) 30  37  11.300 

ToliinilslUUliilvasli) 43  39  11.300 

Tclv.'. 243  172 

Tel<l<i' Tiircoinaii  (gee  JaKhatal- 

Tiirki)  102  83  I.  ISl 

TeliiKU,  or  Tellnga 244  Oil  11.301 

Teiiine 245  100  11.301 

Tliakiirl     (twe     Chaniba')     (8e« 

Cliamb41i)  107  78  1.243 

Tibet 24(1  77  11.301 

Tiirre 247  148  II.  .305 

Tliiiie  24H  201  11.305 

Toba  (see  natta^ 25  112  I.  14J1 

Ton^a,  or  Friemlly  Islaiuls 2(0  230  11.397 

Toiiijn,  K.  Kiiiiat.  Africa  250  103 

Tosl<.  or   Soiitli    Albanian   (8h» 

Albanian) 5  40  I.    30 

Trans-C'aucaBian-Turk!  (Azerbl- 

JaniJ 10  02  1.117 


No.  In  No.  In 
Alpha.  UeoK' 

llHt.  liMt. 

Trnnn-Caiiplan    (see    Jaehatai- 

Tiirki> 102  0.3 

THehl,  orTwi(AHhantl)  18  1H7 

Tiikiulh,  or  Loucheux 251  108 

Tnlii  252  00 

Tnrki'AHtrachan  (Hee  JaRhatal).  102  03 

TiirklMh  253  41 

1.  In  Ai'Hl>i<' I'liaraolerH  (OHinanlii. 

2.  In  .Vriiieiiijtii  ebara('Ier.s  (  Aniieno-Tiirklxh). 

3.  Ill  (ireek  (.•liarai'lers  ((Ireeo-Tiirkisli  i. 
TinkiHh  Tartar  (Hee  Azerbijani).  10  02 

Uillpiiii  (.Marwari?)  01  78 

UJalnl  

Unil>iiii(lii(Hiiii(lay| 3M  169 

I'lilti  (See  IliiHbistanI,  northern)  01  78 

I'riya.  or  Orlssa 2.55  87 

Uvea  (see  laiaii) 2.50  215 

TzlieK  Tiirki,  or  Hart 257  50 

Vaiiilois  (see  French) 00  0 

ViiKlll  (see  Woiflll) 2.58  ,57 

Votyak  (see  W  ntvak)  250  .38 

Weasisl 242  240 

Welsh 2(W  2 

Weiichan  Colloquial  (nee  China).  204  130 

Wend 202  13 

1.  I'liper,  or  Saxon. 

2.  Lower  I'ialect.  or  I'rnssian. 

3.  Iliinnariuii  Wend. 

Weiill.    or    Hook    laiit;iia(?e    of 

China  (see  KasyWenii) 801  136 

Wolof  (see  Jolofi 105  194 

Wiij{iil  (see  Vintnll 2.58  ,57 

Wotvak  (see  Votyak) 2.50  38 

Yai;iian 205  232 

Yao 2(17  157 

Yornba  (Yarlba)  208  181 

Ziiii.-ihlisee  Shinishi) 222  200 

Zirian  (see  Siivin,  or  Syrjeuian).  2.30  31 

Zulu  (See  Kotlrj  SUO  IIX) 
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II.  447 
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11.  478 
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II.  4.56 

II.  455 


II.  458 
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II.  478 
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11, 525 
II.  B20 
II.  328 
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APrENDIX  C. 


FOUEION  MISHIOSAltY  SOCIETIES. 


A  mimbiT  of  rlTorls  liiiv<'  been  iimdc  lo  roinpiU-  im  iiccuiiili'  list  of  the  vnrlous  orijnnl/alioiis 
or  foreif^ii  iiiis.sion  work  of  tlic  I'micstiml  cliurclius  of  Kiigliiiid,  Kiiropc,  iiiiil  AiiU'ricii.  'I'lii; 
iiosl  coiupU'tt'  WHS  llmt  pR'piiii'il  liy  l{i'v.  .loliii  Miiclicll.  H.l)  ,  a  I'rcsbyicriiiii  iiiitiisicr  in  ('lies- 
L'l',  Ennliiiid,  and  wliicli  vmis  nuhlislicd  in  " 'I'lic  Cliristian  "  of  Dcitcnilur  14lli,  IHNH.     Anollicr 


for 
uiosl 

tor,   Kni^laiiu,  lllio   wim-n   «il?H    nuunMiu-ti    III         I  iir    V   lllinilllii       III    i/ri:riniirr    l-illl,    innn.       iVIMMIlcr 

WHS  made  by  !)••.  K.  N.  Cusi  ni  connrclion  wiili  the  Mildnmy  ('onli'rcncL',  and  various  modili- 
catioiiH  of  tb('H(!  Iiave  a|)p('ar('d  at  dilfcrf'iit  limes  and  in  dillerent  places.  Tlie  nnmlier  of  dilll- 
cullies  lo  lie  overcome  is  ^rcaler  than  one  wiaild  periiaps  inniu'iiie,  llie  i:realesl  bein^'  lliat  of 
delerminin^f  wlial  sliall  be  iin  ludid.  .Many  soeielies  do  I'oreij;!!  worl\  in  eonneelioii  wilh  or 
snpplenienlal  to  Iheir  lioine  worli;  llu're  are  also  many  orirani/.alions  wliicli  only  in  llieir  indi- 
rect resulls  Inive  any  relation  to  foreiirn  lands;  ai.'ain,  within  the  past  few  years  "a  laruc  nnniber 
of  individnal  elToris  Inivc  l)een  inuugiirale<l  wiiieh  certainly  deserve  mention;  wliere  to  draw  tlie 
line  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

In  the  i>reparation  of  the  followin.i;  list,  circulars  were  sent  to  every  orguiuzatioi)  rif  which 
any  trace  could  be  ji;ained  wliich  ha<l  even  a  reinole  connection  wilh  I'oreign  missionnry  work. 
In  almost  every  case,  tliosu  directly  connected  with  foreign  work  responded  most  cordially.  Some 
others  replied  that  they  were  not  foreii;n  soeielies,  while  others  still  gave  no  answer  at  all. 

Acting  upon  the  basis  of  these  rc^piics,  togetlier  wilh  whalever  of  additional  inl'ormation  could 
be  gained  by  indirect  ((ueries,  the  following  list  has  been  prepared.  The  heailings  of  the  dilferent 
sections  will  sulistantially  indicate  its  scope,  and  these  will  be  found  further  (h'scribed  in  tin; 
article  "(Organization  of  ".Missionary  Work,"  vol.  ii.  i)p.  li»r>  'Jdl. 

That  the  list  is  absolutely  complete  is  not  elaimeil;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  includes  all  or- 
ganizations of  prominence  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  tlial  give  hope  of  permanence. 

The  arrangement  adoi)le(l  lins  conformed  in  general  to  that  of  Mr.  .Mitchell's  list,  such 
cininges  liaving  l)een  introduced  as  seemed  to  be  required  by  the  moditications  in  his  plan. 

'I'he  numbers  on  the  left  correspond  to  those  used  in  Appendi.\  I),  list  of  ndssion  stations, 
spaces  having  been  allowed  for  llie  introduction  of  new  societies.  Tlie  dates  are  those  of  the 
organizalion  of  the  societies.  'IMie  addresses  of  secretaries  of  .societies  or  representatives  of  indi- 
vidual missionaries  have  l)eeii  correeled  lo  date  (February,  IWJl)  as  carefully  as  po.ssible.  Tin; 
figures  following  the  addresses  indicate  the  volume  ami  I'age  of  tlie  Kneyelopiedia  on  wliicli  the 
account  of  the  society  is  to  be  found. 


1.—S0C1ETTE8  ENGACED  DIRECTLY  IN 
GENKHAI.  FOliEKiy  MISSIONARY 
WORK. 

AMERICA. 

UNITED  STATES. 

No.    D.VTE.        CoNOUEOATIONAIi. 

1.  1810.  American  Board  of  (."ommissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions.  The  Secre- 
tary, Congregational  House,  1 
Somerset  Street,  Uoston,  Mass.  I. 
66. 

B.\PTI8T. 

8,  1814.  American  Baptist  Jlissionary  Union. 
Secretary,  Uev.  J.  N.  Murdock, 
D.D.,  LL.I).,  Tremout  Temple, 
Boston,  Mass.     I.  48. 

4.  1836.  Free   Baptist  Foreign    Mission  So- 

ciety.    Secretary,    Rev.    Th.    H. 
Stacy,  Auburn,  Me.     I.  378. 

5.  1845.  Southern  Baptist  Convention.     Sec- 

retary, Rev.  H.  A.  Tupper,  D.D., 
Richmond,  Va.    II.  SfiS. 
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6.  1847.  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  Seventh- 

Dav  Maplists.  Secretarv,  Uev.  A. 
E.  Main,  D.I).,  Ashaway,  R.  I.  II. 
3',>5. 

7.  1881.  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Society 

of  the  Uerinan  Baptist  Brethren 
Cliureh.  Secretary,  Rev.  (}.  B. 
i{oyer.  Mount  Morris,  111.     I.  388. 

8.  1884.  Consolidated       Ameiican      Baptist 

jMi.ssionurv  Convention.  Secretary, 
Rev.  R.  'L.  Perry,  D.D.,  Pli.li,. 
999  St.  ]\Iarl{'s  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.     I.  321. 

9.  1886.  Board  of  Foreign  ^Missions,  Baptist 

General  Assoeialioii.  Secretary, 
Rev.  R.  De  Baptiste,  D.D.,  118  E. 
S.  Street,  Galesbuig,  111.  I.  133. 
10.  1886.  Baptist  Convention  of  tlie  United 
States.  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Jones,  D.D.,  520  St.  James  Street, 
Richmond,Va.     I.  183. 

Methodist. 
13.  1819.  Missionary   Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist   Episcopal    Cliurch    (North). 
The  Secretaries,  150Fiftli  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     II.  66. 
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14.  1U44, 

1ft.  IS'in. 

16.  1880. 

17.  1880. 

18.  1883. 


Afi'icati  ,Mt'ilici<lis|  l'.|iiHrii|iiil 
Clnncli,  Tlif  St'(  ifiiiiv.  Unomtll, 
Millie  lloiisi',  Asloi'  I'liicc,  Ni'W 
Voik,  NY.     I.!W. 

liciitnl  III'  F(ii'i'i>;ii  .MIhmIiiiis  in  tliu 
.MctliiMlJMt  K|iUi'ii|iiil  Cliiirrli 
(Siiiiili).  Sc'ciciiiiv,  Kcv.  1.  (J. 
•loliii,  D.U.,  Niislivillf,  Tiiiii.  II. 
WO. 

Mimril  (»f  Fori'ljiii  MinHloiH  (if  tlii; 
.Melliiiiilsl  Pr(ll(•^^llllll('llm■(•ll.  Scc- 
rciai'}-,  Ucv.  K.  T.  Tiigg.  Kiisiiui, 
.Mil.     II.  HI, 

Wc.'^lcviiii  MciliiHli.Hl  .MIssidimry  So- 
ciilv  III'  .\iiiriirii.  Scni'iiirv,  Ucv. 
A.  \\.  lliill.Synicusc.  N.  V.  I.  H,5. 

Ui'iit'iiii  .Missiniim y  llmiiil  <if  Iho 
Fii'c  .MciliiMlisi  Cluircli.  St'crc- 
liiiy.  Uiv,  \V.  W.  Ktilfv,  104 
Franklin  Slrri'i,  C'liit'iigo,  111. 

El'ISCOI-AI.I.W. 

20.  1835.  Till'  Diinirsilr  iiiiil  Foreign  ,Mis- 
siiiniiiy  Siiciriy  iil'  llie  I'rolcstant 
K|iisrii|iiil  Cliiii'i'h  ill  till'  Lniti'il 
Sliilis  (if  Aniciira.  Scneliirv, 
Hvv.  Williani  S.  Laiiufmil,  D.I)., 
ai-ao  Hililc  IIiiiisi',  Asiiii-  I'iacc, 
Nt'w  York.  N.  Y.     11.  SM. 

I'llKSllYli:UIAN. 

82.  1836.  Hcfiinncil  I'li'sliytcrian  (Jcnenil 
Svniiil,  HiiiikI  of  .Missions.  I'losi- 
tllnl,  Ui'V.  I).  Sti'i'le,  D.I).,  2102 
Sprinj;  (jiarilen  Slucel,  I'liiladol- 
l>li)ii,'l'ii.     11.27:1. 

33.  1836.  Ut'fonncil  ((icrinaii)  ('hiircli  in  tliu 
L'liiU'il  Sluii's,  l!imnl  of  Fmi'ijrii 
Alis.sions.  Swii'liirv,  Ui'V.  S.  N. 
CalleniliT.  D.I).,  Sit  ,  Ciawford, 
Kockiiiu^lmin  Co.,  Va.     II.  271. 

24.  1837.  Hoiiiil   of    Fori'iuii  .Missions  of  tin; 

I'ri'uliytciian  ('iiiiicli  (Norlli).  Tlic 
Scciftarirs,  .")3  Fiflli  Aveniii',  New 
York,  N.  Y.     II.  2i;t. 

25.  1858.   Hoaril  of    Foiciuii    Missions  of  the 

Ui'fonniil  (Diilcli)  Clmt'cli  In 
America.  Seii'ct'irv,  Hev.  liciuy 
Tn'.  Colili,  D.D.,  2li"Heuile  Street, 
New  Yolk,  X.  Y.  II.  2tm. 
20.  1858.  Boanl  of  Foreiirn  .Missions  of  the 
Uniteil  I'rcsbylerian  ('liuich  of 
North  Aiueiicii.  Secielarv,  Kev. 
J.  B.  Dales,  D.D.,  i:{0  N'.  IHth 
Sticet,  I'hilailelphia,  l»a.     II.  4:U. 

27.  1859.  IJoaiil  of   .Missions  of   the  Hefonned 

Piesliyleriali  (Covenanler)  Cliurih. 
Secretary,  Uev.  \i.  .M.  Sonuncr- 
ville,  D.D.,  126  \V.  4.')lli  Streel, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     II.  271. 

28.  1863.  Iloanl  of  Foreign   Missions  of  the 

Presbyterian  C'hiircli  (South)  ia 
the  Uniteil  States.  Secretary,  Kev. 
M.  H.  Houston,  D.D.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.     U.  3.54. 

89.  1875.  Associate  Uefornied  Synod  Sonth- 
orn  Presbyterians.  Secretary,  Rev. 
W.  L.  Pressly,  D.D.,  Due-West, 
8.  C.     I.  111. 

80.  1876.  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church.  Secre- 
tary, Uev.  J.  V.  Stephens,  904 
Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  I. 
828. 


31.  1883.  (ierniaii  Fvnnftelieul  Synod  of  North 
America.  Seeretaiv.  Uev.  .J. 
lliiber,  Attica,  N.  \'.     1.  iJ88. 

LUTIIKHAN. 

34.  1839.   Hoard  of  Foreign    Missions  of  the 

General  Synod  of  the  Kvangelical 
Lutheran (.'liiiri'h.  Secrelarv.  Uev. 
George  Scholl,  D.D.,  1005  W. 
I.anviilu   Street,    lialtiiiiore,    Md. 

I.  303. 

35.  1869.   lioaiil  of   Missions  of  the  (ieneral 

Coiiiicilof  till'  KvMiigelieiil  Luth- 
eran Cliuieh.  Fiigllsli  Sicietarv, 
Hev.  Williiim  A.  Silmetlei-,  47s4 
Uermantown  .Vvemie,  i'liiladel- 
phia,  Pa.     1.  3U3. 

<)'i'iii';it  DK.MiMiNArioNs. 

86.  1849.  Foreign  Christian  .Missionary  So- 
ciety (Disciples  of  (  hrist).  Secrc- 
laiy,  Uev.  A.  .McLean.  Uo.\  750, 
Ciiii'innati,  <>.     I.  370. 

37.  1853.  llouie,   Fioiitier  and    Foreign   Mis- 

sioiiary  Soiiely  of  the  I'nited 
Hreihien  in  Christ.  Secretary, 
Uev.  H.  F.  Hooth,  D.D.,  Dayton, 
().     II   4-^7. 

38.  1878,  ^Missionary  Society  of  the  Kvangeli- 

cal  Ass.'iciiitlon.'  .Secretiiiy,  Uev. 
S.  IleiniiiLrir,  205  Woodland  Av- 
eime.  Clevelaiiil,  ().      1.  303. 

39.  1880.   Miiiiioiiiie    Mission     Hoard.    Secre- 

tary, Uev.  A.  H.  Shelly,  Miiford 
Siiiiaie,  I'm.     II.  04. 

40.  1880.   Foreign    Missionary  Society  of   the 

ChMr<'li  of  (iod.  Seereti'irv,  Pro- 
fessor .1.  U.  II.  Latchaw,  l'''indley, 
().     I.  279. 

41.  1886.  Foreign   Missionary  Soeiety  of  the 

American  Clirisiian  Convention. 
Seireturv,  Hev.  .1.  P.  Watson, 
Diivldii.'o.     I.  83. 

42.  1889.  Hoiiril  of  Foreign    .Missions  of  the 

Seventli-D.'iv  Adventist  Church. 
Secrelarv,  VV.  C.  White,  220  West 
Main  StVeet,  Haitle  Creek,  Mich. 

II.  :i2.5. 

43.  1890.  Coinmiilee    on    Foreign    Missions, 

L'niversalisi  Churches  Secretary, 
Hev.  (i.  L.  Deinarcst,  ^Manchester, 
N.  Y.     II.  447. 

Intkudexominatiunai.. 

47.  1849.  Ameiieaii  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union.  President,  Itev.  Win.  M. 
Tavlor,  D.D.,  New  Y'oik.  N.  Y. 
1.  43. 

CANADA. 

50.  1834.  Missionary  Soeiety  of  the  Methodist 

Church  (Canada).  Secretary, 
Hev.  A.  Sutlierland,  D.D.,  Metho- 
dist Mission  Hooms,  Torouto.  II. 
05. 

51.  1844.  Foreign  Mission  Coniiuitloe  (West- 

ern Division)  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada.  Secretary, 
Hamilton  Cassels,  Esq.,  8  Manning 
Arcade,  Toronto.     II.  933. 

52.  1866.  (rt)  The  Foreign  Mission  Hoard  of  the 

Haptist  Convention  of  Ontario  and 
()uel)ec.  Secretary,  Hev.  Johu 
McLuuriu,    Woodstock,    Outurio. 


r-— 
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(h)  Forviixu  Mission  Hoard  of  llic  Uiip- 
list  (.'oiivcniion  of  Nova  iScoiia. 
>ii'\v  Hiuiiswicit  1111(1  I'liiico  JmI- 
waul  Island  (.Miiiiliiuc  I'roviiiccs 
Hoard).  S'crclary,  Ucv.  Ct.  (). 
Calcs,  St.  .lohii,  N.  H.     I.  130. 

53.  1881.  TlicCaiiiida  ('iiiiiiicgatioiiid  Mi.ssioii- 

ary  Socicly.  Scnclarv,  IJcv.  .lolm 
Wood,  88  Elgin  Siiirl,  Ottawii. 
1.  'SM. 

54.  1888.  Forcijrn   Missionary  8odety  of  the 

Cliurcli  of  Kiigfaiid  in  Canada. 
Sccri'larv.  Ucv.  C.  11.  Mockridw, 
D.l)..     Windsor,      Nova     Scoiiu. 

I.  -MO. 

GUKAT  IIKITAIN. 

ENGLAND. 

iNTEItWKNOMINATIONAL. 

61.  1040.  New  En jfland  Company.  Sccrclarv, 
Air.  William  M.  Vcnninjr,  1  Furiii- 
val'slnn,  llolborii,  Jiondon,  E.  C. 

II.  107. 

03.  1795.  Tiic  London  Jli.ssioiiarv  Society. 
Secretary.  Hcv.  Edward  IL  .lom's, 
jMissioii  Iloiisu,  Blonilit'ld  Stiirt, 
London  Wall,  London,  E  .  C.     I. 

63.  1856.  :Mildiiiiiy  Mission.     Set  rctary,   Mr. 

.laini's  E.  Matliii'son,  Conft'icnce 
Mali,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 

II.  loa. 

64.  1858.  Cliristiiiii  Vernacular  Education  So- 

ciety for  India.  Secretary,  Kev. 
James  .lohnston,  F.S.S.,  7  Adam 
Street,  Strand,  London,  \V.  C.     I. 

a78. 

65.  1865.  Oiiiia   Inlainl   AIis.sion.     Secretary, 

Mr.  B.  Hrooinhall.  4  I'vrlaml 
Hoad,  Mildmay,  London,  ^.  I. 
271. 

66.  1880.  The  Salvation  Army.     The  Secieiii- 

rie.s,  International  Ileadiiuurter.s, 
101  (^ueen  Vicioriii  Street,  Lou- 
don, E.C.    11.803. 

67.  1881.  North    Africa    Mission.     Seeretarv, 

Mr.  E.  11.  (Jlenny,  'Jl  Linton  Hoail, 
Uarkinir,  Essex."    II.  179. 

ElMSf()I>.\I,I.\N. 

71.  1701.  Tlie  Socit'ty  for  the  Propasation  of 

the  C'ospel  ill  Eoreiirii  Parts.  Sec- 
retary, Kev.  H.  W.  Tucker,  M.  A., 
10  lielahay  Strci't,  Westminsler, 
Lomloii,  S.  W.     II.  :UH. 

72.  1700.  Chuicli      .Missionary     Society     for 

Africa  and  the  East.  The  Secre- 
taries, Church  Missionary  House, 
Siilisliiiry  Sciuare,  London,  E.  C. 
I.  WO. 

73.  1844.  South  .Vnierican  Missionary  Society. 

Secrelarv,  Ciipiain  E.  Poiilden, 
H.  N.,  I'clilTord's  Inn,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.  C.     II.  IWO. 

74.  1800.  Universities'     Mission     to    Central 

Africa.  Secretary,  Hev.  Duncan 
Travels,  14  Delaliay  Street.  West- 
niinsler.  London,  S.  W.     II.  447. 

75.  1880.  The   Archliishop'.s    Mi.ssioii    to  llio 

Assyrian  Cliiistiaiis.  Secretary, 
Hcv.  H.  .M.  HIakision,  M.A., 
F.H.G.S.,  a  Deans  Yard,  West- 
miustur,  Loudon,  S.  W.     1.  05. 


Uai'tist. 

77.  1793.  Hapti.st  Missionary  Society.     Secre- 

tary, Mr.  Alfred  11.  Hayiies, 
F.U.A.S.,  Mission  House;  1!) 
Furnival  Street,  llolboru,  London, 
E.  C.    1.  i;t;f. 

78.  1816.  General  Haptist  Missionary  Society. 

Secretary,  Kev.  William  Hiil, 
.Mission 'House,  00  Wilsou  Street, 
Derhy.     I.  ;i87. 

79.  1801.  Strict    liaptisi    Jli.ssioii.     Secretary, 

Mr.  .losiah  Hriseoe,  58  (iro.sveiior 
Koad,  llit'lilnirv  New  I'ark,  Lou- 
don, N.     11.304. 

!Mktiioi)I8t. 

81.  11:14.  Wesleyan  .Meihodisl  .Mis,sion  Soci- 
ety. The  Secretaries,  Weslejan 
Cenlcnaryilall  and  Mission 
lIou.se,  Hishopspite  Street  With- 
in, London,  E.  C.     II.  4.")0. 

83.  1858.  I'niled  Methodist  Free  Churches 
Forciirn  Mission.  Secretary,  Kev. 
(i.  Turner,  17  Whariiclilieroad, 
Shellield,     11.438. 

83.  18.)9.   Methodist  New  Connexion  Mission- 

ary Society.  Secretary,  lf.ev.  W. 
■1.'  Townscnd,  Kichinoiid  Hill, 
AshtoiiuiidcrLvue.     II.  83. 

84.  1803.  Centiid  China  Wesleyan  .Methodist 

Lav  Mission.  Secretnrv,  Kev.  W. 
F.".Moulton,  D.l).,  Caiuhridge.  I. 
330. 

85.  1870.  Primitive  Methodist  Jlis-sionary  So- 

cielj".      Sccivlary,     Kev.      .lames 
,  Travis,  71  Freegrove  Koad,  Hoilo- 

wav.  London,  N.     II.  a.W. 

86.  1885.  Bilile  Christian  Home  and  Foreiirn 

.Mission  Society.  S<'cretary,  Kev. 
I.  H.  V'austone,  73  Herbert  Koad, 
Plumstead,  Kent.     1.  163. 

PHKSnVTKltlAN. 

89.  1841.  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists'  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  Secre- 
tary, Kev.  .losiah  Tlioinas,  M.A., 
38'Kreckliehl  Koad  South,  Liver- 
pool.    II.  454. 

00.  1847.  Foreign  .Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England.  Secretaiy, 
Mr.  .lohu  Kell,  13  Fenehnrch  Av- 
enue, London,  E.  C.     II.  237. 

FlUKNDS. 

03.  1807.  Friends'    F(uvigu   Mis.sion  A.ssocin- 

tioii.  Seeretarv,  Mr.  Charles  Lin- 
iiev.  lliicliiii.   "1.  381. 

04.  1800.  Frieiids' Syrian  Mission.     Hon.  Sec- 

retary, It.  Hi)'  stou  Fox.  ."^LD.,  38 
Finsliury  Sipiare,  London,  E.  C. 
L  383. 

SCOTLAND. 

PitKSHYTKKlAN. 

101.  1820.  Church  of  Scotland  (Plstablished) 
Cominillee  for  the  Propagation  of 
thedospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  See- 
retarv, Mr.  .1.  T.  Maclngau,  ((  N. 
St.  liavid  Street,  Edinburgh.  II. 
330. 

103.  1842.  Scottish  Ueformed  Presbyterian 
Synod,  Syrian  Miasjons  (also  Irish 
Byuoil).  Secretary,  Kev.  Kob- 
\ 
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I'll    Duiilop,    Hhicklmll,    Paisley, 

N.  15    II. -j:;!. 

103.  1843.  Foreign  Missimi  Cimiiiiiltee  of  llie 

Free  (.'lunch  of  iStdllinid.  Seere- 
liuy,  Dr.  Cieiirge  Sniilli,  (".I.E., 
15  N.  liank  Street,  Kilinliurgli. 
II.  '2Sd. 

104.  1847.   United     I'resbytcrian     Cinireh     of 

Seollaiul  Foreign  Jli.ssion.  !?ei  re- 
tary,  Hev.  .lames  IJnehanan,  Col- 
lege Mnilding.s,  Casllu  Terrace, 
Filinlinrgh.  II.  4m 
10.5.  1871.  l'nil<'d  Original  Secession  ('lunch 
of  Scotland,  South  India  .Alission 
(also  Irish  Synod).  Secretary, 
Kev.  W.  15.  (Jardiner,  Shawhiuds, 
Glasgow.     II.  4^ 

Ei'iseoiwi,. 

108.  1873.  Scotli.sh  Episcopal  Cluirch.  Central 
Hoard  of  Foreign  .Missions.  Sec- 
retary. Uev.  C.  1{.  Teape,  DD., 
Findhorn  I'lace,  Orange,  Ediii- 
burgh.     II.  31.j. 

lUELANI). 

lOS).  1840.  Preshyterinn    Cluirch     of    Ireland 

Foreign  .Mission.     Secrelary,  Hev. 

(teorge  .MacFarland.  I'vMav  Street, 

15<'lfasl,  Ireland.     II. 'J:!?." 

Aolr. — Several    Irish   churches    act 

in  I'ontu'ction  wi'h  the  corresponding 

churches  in  Scotland. 

CONTINKNTAI,  KUItOrK. 
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DENMAUK. 


115.  1731. 


1873. 
1884. 


Dani.sh  Mission  Society  (I)et  Danske 
Ali.s.sions.sel.skal)).  Secretary,  Hev. 
Provost    I.    Vahl,    North    Olslu. 

I.  ;t;53. 

110.  1869.  Indian  Home  MiH.sion  to  the  Santals. 

Treasurer,     Hev.     V.     Jaeobsoii, 

Copenhagen      I.  ;!34. 
Loveiithal's    Mission.        President, 

Hev.  A.S.  Liuul.  Vium.     I.  .''■5a. 
The    Hed    Karen's  Mission.     !    cre- 

tury,  li.  Schreuder,  Askof.     I.  334. 

NORWAY. 

131.  1843.  Norwegian  Mis.sion  Society  (Det 
Norske  Missionsselskah).  Secre- 
tary,   Hev.    li.    Dahl,   Stavnnger, 

II.  184. 

13'3.   1873.  The  Schreuder  Alission  (I)eii  norske 

Kirkes,    Mi.ssioti   ved    Schreuder). 

Secretary,    Dr.    (.1.    Kent,    Chris- 

tiania.    'll.  18.5. 
133.  1888.  Norwegian  Jli.ssion  anionglhe  Fiiuis 

(FiMneinissionen),    Secretary,  Hev. 

L.  Dald,  Stavanger.     II.  183. 

SWEDEN. 

120.  1835.  Swedish  Missionary  Society  (Svenska 

Missionssiils-kaiiel).         Secretary, 

Hev.    Prof.   11.  W.  Tottle,  S(.iek- 

holm.     II.  371. 
137.   1850.  Eviuigelieal  National  Society  (\M\ 

evangeliska      Fosterlandsstiftelse). 

Secretary,  Hev.   H.  H.    Ilaminar, 

Stockhoim.     11.371. 
128.  1801.  J(\nkt)ping  Society  for  Home  and 

Foreign   Missions    (revived    1887) 


(.Ii)nki')ping  F(")rening  forinne  ock 
ytre  Mission).  Secreiary,  .1.  Peter- 
son, .lOtdiCtping.     II.  373. 

139.  1865.  Orehro    Province   Ansgarins  Viuon 

(Orehro  Lilus  Ansgariifiireningi. 
Secretary,  Hev.  H.  15.  Ilainniar, 
Stockholm. 

130.  1874.  Swedish   Church  Jli.ssion  (Svenska 

KyrUaus  .Mis,sion).  Secretary, 
Hev.  Prof.  11.  W.  Tottle,  Stock- 
holm.    11.373. 

131.  1878.  Swedish  .Mi.ssionary  Union  (Svenska 

Missionsfi')rl>imdet).  President, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Ekman,  Kri.stinehuni. 
II.  37'J. 
133.  1880.  Lapl.uider's  .Mission's  Friends  (Liip- 
sUa  Missionen's  Vilnn(M).  Secre- 
lary. \.  U.  Holmgren,  Stockholm. 

Il.";i73. 

133.  1885.  Congo  Children's  Friends  (in  Giile- 

borg)  (Kongobarnen's  Vilnner). 
Secrelary,  F.  A.  Petersen,  Giilu- 
borg. 

134.  1880.  Oster  GiMl.md's    Ansgarins  Uiuon 

(Osier  (i(')lland  Ansgariifi'ireniiig). 
Secrelary,  E.  .1.  Lindblom,  .I(')n- 
kiiping.     11.  373. 

135.  1887.  Swedisii    Mission    in    China    (Eric 

Falke  .Mission)  (Svenska  ..Mis- 
sionen,  Kina).  Seciciary,  .Tosef 
Holmgren,  Sloekholm.     II.  373. 

FINLAND. 

138.  1859.  Finland  Mission  Society.  Director, 
Pasior  C.  (i.  Tottermanu,  Ilel- 
singfors.     I.  371. 

GERMANY. 

141.  1733.  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Church  of 
the  t'niled  Brethren  (Moravians). 
Secretary,  Hev.  15.  La  Trobe,  39 
Ely  Place.  London,  E.  C,  Eng- 
land.    II.  1-39. 

LfrilKllAN. 

143.  1815.  Hash'  Evangelical  Mission  Society. 
Secrelary.  Herr  Th.  ("^hler,  Hasle, 
Swilzerland.     I.  137. 

143.  1819.  Leipnic  Evangelical    Lutheran  Mis- 

sion.'uy  Society.  Secrelary,  1).  J. 
Ilardelaiid.  Leipsic.     I.  ,5-(3. 

144.  18'34.  Berlin   Evangelical    .Missionary  So- 

eiely.  Secrelary,  Hev.  Dr.  \V  ange- 
man,  Berlin.     1.  1.54. 

145.  1839.  Hheni.th  .Missionary  Society.     Secre- 

taries, Hev.  IM's.  Fabric  and 
Sclueiber.  Barmen.     II.  380. 

140.  1830.  Gossner's  IVIissionary  Society,  Secre- 

tary, Hev.  Paul  ('erhard,  31  Pots- 
damer  Stras.se,  Berlin.     I.  393. 

147,  1830.  North  (Jerman  Alissionarj'  Society. 

Secrelary.  Hev.  F.  M.  Zahn,  'JO 
Ellhorn "street,  Bri'men.      II.  179. 

148.  1840.     St.  Chrischona  Pilgrim  Missiomiry 

Society  (Switzerland).  Secrelary, 
Rev.  C'.  F.  Spittler,  Basle.  Switzer- 
land. 

140.  1849.  Hernuinnsburg  Eyang<'licnl  Luther- 
an Jlission.  Secreiary,  Hev.  Eg- 
inont  Harms,  llermannsburg.  I. 
413. 

150.  1883.  Bn'klum  Missionary  Society.  Secre- 
tary, A.  Fiensch,  llreklum, 
Bchleswick.     I.  191. 
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156. 

1846. 

157. 

1849. 

158. 

1856. 

159. 

1858. 

1(50. 

18.59. 

101. 

1859. 

163. 

1860. 

HOLLAND. 
155.  1797.  Netlieilmid.s  Mission  Society,  Evnn- 
gelieiii   Cliiircli,     Si'crctiiry,  liev. 
J.     C.   Neunienburg,  HoUerdam. 
IL  16tt. 

Erint'lo  Missionary  Society.  Sccre- 
Imy,  Kr.  Fries,  "Eriiu'io.     L  3.58. 

Meniioiiite  -Missioniiry  Society.  Sec- 
retary, Huv.  T.  Kiiiper,  Amster- 
dam.   II.  m. 

Java  Coiiiite.  Secretary,  J.  C.  Groen- 
ewegeii,  Amsterdam.     I.  503. 

Dutcli  Missionary  Society.  Secre- 
tary, liev.  H.  F.  Gerretson,  Hotter- 
dam.     I.  344. 

Utrecht  ^Missionary  Society,  Evan- 
gelical. Secretary,  Rev.  Mr. 
Looyen.  Utrecht.     II.  448 

Dutch  Heformcd  Missionary  Society. 
Secretary,  Hev.  F.  Lion  Cachet, 
Rotterdam.     I.  344. 

Chri.stiau  Reformed  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Secretarv,  Rev.  Mr.  Don- 
ner,  Leyden.     f.  278. 

FRANCE. 

165.  1822.  Pari.s   Society  for  Evangelical  5Iis- 

sions  among  non-ChristTan  Nations. 
French  Protestant.  (Societe  dcs 
!Mis.sion.s  Evangeliijues.)  Secre- 
tary, 51.  E.  De  Pressense.  Rue 
Val-de-Gr.-ice;  Director,  M.  A. 
Begner.  Maison  dcs  ilissions,  102 
Boulevard  Arago,  Paris.     II.  207. 

166.  1874.  Foreign  Mission  "Board  of  the  Free 

Cliurches  of  French  Switzerland 
(Missions  dcs  Eglises  libres  de  la 
Suisse  Romaiide).  French  Prot- 
estant. Secretary,  Rev.  Paul 
Leresclie,  Lau.siunie,  Switzerland. 

I.  379 

SANDWICH  IS[,ANDS. 

169.  1853.  Hawaiian  Evangelical   Association. 

Secretary,  Rev.  ().  P.  Emcnson, 
Honoiulii.     I.  412. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

170.  18.50.  Melanesiaii    Mission.     Secretary  of 

the  English  ('i)inmittee,  Rev.  \Vill- 
iam  Selwyn.  liromlield  Vicjuage, 
R.S.O.,  Sliro|isliire.  England,  or 
Rt.  Itev.  .lohn  R.  Selwvn,  D.D., 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.     II.  .58. 

//.—  WOMAN'S  MISSIONAli  Y' SOCIETIES. 

1.  Eng.'^oed  Dikecti.v  in  Mis^sionahy  Wouk. 

UNITED  STATES. 

180.  1861.  Union    Missionary  Society.     I  nde- 

nominational.     Secretary,  ^liss  S. 

D.  Dorenuis,  41  Bibli;  House,  As- 
tor  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.  II. 
489. 

181.  1881.  Wonwn's  Foreign  Missionary  Union 

of  Friends.  Secretary,  Eli/a  C. 
Armstrong,    Center  Vallej',   Ind. 

II.  490. 

CANADA. 

183.  1871.  Canadian  Woman'sBoard  of  Foreign 
Missions.     Secretary,    Miss  Mary 

E.  Baylis,  55  McOiii  College 
Avenue,  Montreal.     II.  491. 


ENGLAND. 

185.  1825.  Ladies'  Society  for  Promoting  Edu- 

cation in  the  West  Indies.  Ei)is- 
coi)alian.  Secretary,  Miss  A.  M. 
Barney,  16  Lupus  Street,  St. 
George's  Scjuare,  London,  S.  W. 

186.  1834.  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Edu- 

cation in  the  East.  Undenomina- 
tional. Secretary,  ^lissWehb,  2(i7 
Vau.xhall  Bridge  Road,  Loudon, 
S.  W.     II.  491. 

187.  1852.  Indian  Female  Normal  School  and 

Instruction  Society,  or  Zenana 
Bible  and  Medical  Mission.  Un- 
deniiminaiional.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Gilnu)re,  8  York  Terrace.  Regent's 
I'ark,  London,  N.  W.     H.  491. 

188.  1860.  Britis;i    Syrian   Schools  and    Bible 

Mission.  Undenominational.  Sec- 
retary. .Miss  A.  Poulton,  18  Home- 
Held  i{(>ail.  Wimbledon.     IL  492. 

189.  1866.  The  Net  Collections.     Episcopalian. 

Secretary.  Miss  E.  Wigram,  22 
Upper  Montagu  Street.  Montagu 
Sipiare,  London,  W.     11.493. 

190.  1881.  Church  of  England   AVomen's  Mis- 

sion Association.  Secretarv,  Miss 
M.  A.  Lloyd,  143  Claphani  Road, 
London,  S    W. 

191.  1883.  Hel|iing  Hands' Association.     Secre- 

tarv, Mi.ss  lieynon,  423  Fuliiam 
Roiul,  Lund(jn,'  S.  W.     II.  493. 

SCOTLAND. 

197.  1803.  Tabilha  Mission  at  .lalTa.  Unde- 
nominational. Secretary,  Miss  E. 
Walker- Arnott,  24  St.  Bernards 
Crescent,  Edinburgh.     II.  493. 

2.  Those wouKiNoTHuordu  Otiieh  Generai. 
SociioriEH. 

UNITED  STATES. 

201.  1868.  Woman's  Board  of  .Missions,  hi  con- 
nection with  A.  B.  C.  V.  M.  Sec- 
retary, Miss  A.  B.  Child,  No.  1 
Congregational  House,  1  Somerset 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.     II.  493. 

Associate  Boauds. 

('.  or  the  Interior.  Secretary, 
Miss  M.  I)  Wingnte,  59  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

b.  Of  the  I'acitic.  Secretarv, 
Mrs.  .1.  H.  Warren,  1310  Mason 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

c.  Of  the  I'acitic  Islands.  Sec- 
retary, .Mrs.  (leorge  P.  Castle, 
HoTKilulu.  S.  I. 

MK'riroDisT. 

203.  1869.  Woman's  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

Methodist  Episcopal  t'burch 
(North).  Secretary,  jMrs.  ,1.  T. 
Grace  v.  101  I 'earl  Street,  Roches- 
ter, N".  Y.     II.  497. 

204.  1878.   Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  Meth- 

odist Episcopal  Church  (South). 
Secretary,  Mrs.  I).  H.  McGavock, 
Nashville.  Tenn  II.  499. 
20o.  1879.  Wonnm's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety,Metlnxlist  Protestant  Church. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  \.  Miller,  Bo.x 
1,065,  Pi'ttsburg,  Pu.     !!   .500. 
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206.  1874.  Mile  Society,  Afiiciin  :MclliO(list 
Kpisfoiml  ('limcli.  SccriMiiry, 
Mm.  \j.  .1.  Coppin,  (531  Piiio 
Street,  Phihi(leli)liiii.  Pa.     II.  500. 

i'UKSUYTKHIAN. 

210.  1870.  Woiiiiin's  F(ireii,ni    IMissioii  Society 

of  tlie  Presbyleiiiin  Clmrcli 
(Xorlli).  Secretiiiy,  ,Mrs.  II.  H. 
Musscv,  1334  ChcstiHit  Street, 
PhiliKlclpliiii,  Pii.     II.  -)00. 

Ass()ci.\TE  BoAirns. 

((.  Wonian'ij  Boiud  of  Foieii^ii 
iMissioiis  of  the  Picslivlcriiin 
Clmrcli.  Scciclai-y,  Miss  H.  W. 
liiililiunl,  53  Fiftli  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

I).  Woiiiiin's  Prcsliyleriiiii  Boiird 
of  .Missions  of  the  Noilliwcst. 
Secicliirv.  .Mrs.  (jeorj^e  II.  Lulliii, 
48  .McCdniiiclv  Hloclv;  Cliiciiiro,  111. 

c.  Woiniin's  Foieiu;!!  Slissioii 
Society  of  Nortlieni  New  Yoik. 
Secieliux , .Mrs.  Avcliil)!il(i  .Mc(  lure, 
23'.>  SiMl'e  Street,  Allmny,  X.  V. 

<l.  Woman's  Hoard  of  .Missions 
of  till!  Soiilhwest.  Secretary, 
iMiss  Airiies  II  Fenby,  HOT  Olive 
Street,  St.  Louis.  .Mo. 

e.  Oeciilentai  Board  of  Foreii^n 
Jlissioiis  of  tlie  Presbyterian 
C'liurcli.  Secretary,  Mrs.  .1.  G. 
Cliown,  933  Sacramento  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

/.  Woman's  Nortli  Pacitic  Pres- 
byterian Hoard  of  Missions.  .Sec- 
retary, .Mrs.  A.  W.  Stowell,  375 
Cliiy  Street,  I'ortliiiid,  Ore. 

211.  1875.  Woman's  Hoard  of  Foreiiin  Mi.ssions 

of  the  Keformed  (I)iitcli)  Cluireh. 
Secretary,  Mrs,  A.  L.  C'lisliing, 
933  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N    Y.     II.  .504 

212.  1879.  Woman's  Hoard  of  Missions.  C'lim- 

berlaiid  Presliyteriaii  Cliiircli. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  (.'.  McChirkiii, 
Evausville,  Iiid.     II.  505. 

213.  1884.  Woman's   Foreign    Missionary    So- 

ciety,United  Presbyterian  Cliureh. 
Secretary.  .Mrs.  ,F,  (.'.  Doty,  Helle- 
viie,  Pa.     II.  505. 

N.B.— There  is  no  orifanizeil  Woman's  Board 
conneoteil  wiili  nitlier  llii'  l'iesl)yl«iinii  Cliiirelx 
(Somlii  or  lli«  Knfoniieil  I'resbytprian  (Cove- 
naiitrtri  Cliiiri'li.  Tliflaflins  work  tlirectly  In  oon- 
nuctioii  Willi  the  (ieiif  ral  Doai'ds. 

H.Vl'TIST. 

221.  1870.  Womiin's  Haptist  Foreiirn  Mission 
SotMely  (Nortliern  Convention). 
Secretary,  .Mrs.  O.  W.  Gates, 
Tremonl  Temple,  Huston,  Muss. 
II.  .507. 

AssoriATK  BoAnns. 

a.  Woman's  Haptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society  of  the  West.  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  A.  .M.  Bacon,  3033 
South  Park  Avenue,  Chicajro,  III. 

h.  Woman 's  Baptist  Foreiirn 
Mission  Society  of  California.  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  L.  P.  lluntsman, 
2221  Califoriiiii  Street,  San  Friin- 
clsco,  Cal. 

e.     Woman's    Foreign    Mission 


Society  of  Oregon.  Secretary, 
.Mrs.  F.  S.  lialourelle,  Oregon 
City,  Ore. 
223.  1873.  Free  Baptist  Wonmn's  Mission  So- 
cielv  SecrelMiv,  .Mrs  ,1.  A.  Low- 
ell, ■Danville,  n!  II.     II,  ,509. 

223.  1884.  Woman's  Missionary  rnion  Auxil- 

iary to  the  Baptist"  Southern  Con- 
vein  ion.  Secretary,  Miss  Annie 
W.  Arnistroii!:.  10  East  Fayette 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md,     II,  510, 

224.  1884.   Woman's    Executive    Board  of   the 

Seventh-Day  Baptist  General  Con- 
fercMce.  Sccietaiv,  .Mi.ss  Jlary 
F.  Bailey,  .Milton,  \V'is.     II.  510. 

Otiikk  Dkno.minations. 
23L  1873.  Woman's  Aiixiliaiv  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Piolesianl  I'^piscopal  Cliiircli. 
Secretary,  .Mi.ss.Julia  ('.  Emery,  21 
Bible  House,  Asior  Place,  New 
York,  X.  Y.     II,  510, 

233.  187.5.   Woman's   Foreign    .Mission  Associ- 

ation, United  Brethren  Secre- 
tary, Mrs  L.  U.  Keister,  Dayton, 
O."  II.  511. 

234.  1875.  Christian    Woniaii's  Board  of  ^Mis- 

sioiis  (Disciples  of  Christ).  Sec- 
retary. .Miss  Lois.V,  White,  IflO  N. 
DelauaieStreel,  Indianapolis, Ind. 
II.  512. 

235.  1879.  Tiie  Woman's   Home  and    Foreign 

.Missionary  Society  of  llu^  (ieiierid 
Syiiiid,  Lutheran  Church,  Secre- 
tary, .Miss  .Mary  Hay  .Moiris,  406 
N.  Gieene  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
II.  512. 

236.  1884.  Woman's    Mission    Society,   Evan- 

gelical Association.  Secretary, 
Eliza  V.  Armstrong, Centre  Vallej', 
Ind.     II.  513. 

CANADA. 

251.  1870.       a.  Woman's  Hai)tist  Jlissionary 

Union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  Canada,  Secretary,  Mrs,  .John 
March,  St.  .John,  N.  "B.  II  514, 
1876.  /).  Woman's  Foreign  .Mission  So- 
ciety, E.  Ontario  and  (Quebec. 
Secretary,  Miss  Nannie  E.  Green, 
478  St.  Urliain  Street,  Montreal. 

r.  Woman's  Foreign  Mission 
Society  of  Ontario.  Secretary, 
Miss.r.  Huchan,  125  Hloor  Street, 
E.  Toronto. 

252.  1876.  a.  Woman's    Foreign    Mission    So- 

ciety. Presbyterian  Chiir(;li  of  Can- 
ada, Western  Division,    Secretary, 
II.  .513. 
Mrs.  A   F'.  H<0)inson,  Toronto. 

b.  Woman's  Foreign  Mi.ssion  So- 
ciety. Presbyterian  Church  of  Can- 
mhi,  Eastern  Division.  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Burns.  Kent  Street,  Halifa.x, 
Nova  Scotia. 

c.  Montreal  Woman's  Mission  So- 
ciety of  the  Presbyterian  ClinrcU 
in  Canada.  Secretary,  Miss  Sarah 
J.  ."lIcMaster,  2673  St.  Catherine 
Street,  Montreal. 

253.  1881.  Woman's  Mission  Society,  Method- 

ist Church  In  Canada.  Secretary, 
Mrs.  E.  S  Strachan,  113  Hnghson 
Street,  Uainilton,  Out.    II.  615. 
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254.  1886.  Ciinmlian  Congiegntioiml  Womnn's 

Hoard  of  Mis.si()iis.  Sccretiiry, 
Miss  II.  Wood,  Ottawii,  Out.  II. 
515. 

255.  1886.   Woman's    Aii.xiliary    to    Board    of 

Missions  of  tlio  Church  of  England 
in  Canada,  tjecrctary,  Mrs.'  Ro- 
berta E  Tilton,  Ottawa.    II.  515. 

ENGLAND. 

260.  1848.  Coral     Jlissionary    Magazine    and 

Fund  of  the  C.  M.  8.  Publish- 
ers, Wells,  Gardner  &  Co.,  London. 
II.  516. 

261.  1859.  Ladies'  Au.xiliarj'  of  the  Weslej-an 

^Methodist  Mission  Society.  Secre- 
tarj',  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Farrar,  Wes- 
leyan  Mission  House,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Within.  London,  E.  C.     II. 

516. 
263.  1865.  Ladies'  Association    in   connection 
with   S.    P.    G.     Secretary.   .Aliss 
Loui.sa  Bullock,  19  Delahay  Street, 
Westminster,  Loudon,  N.  W.     II. 

517. 

263.  1867.  Ladies'  Association  for  the  Support 

of  Zenana  Work  and  Bible  Women 
in  India,  in  connection  witli  Baptist 
Mission  Society.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Angus,  The  College,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  N.  W.     II.  517. 

264.  1875.  Ladies'  Committee  of  the  London 

Missionary  Society.  Secretary, 
Miss  Bennett,  14  Blomfield  Street, 
London,  E.  C.     II.  .'>18. 

265.  1877.  Christian  Work  in   France,  under 

the  cnre  of  Friends.  Secretary, 
Mary  S.  Pace,  5  Warwick  Road, 
Upiier  Clapton,  London,  N.  II. 
519. 

266.  1879.  Women's  Missionary  Association  of 

tlie  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Secretafy,  Mrs.  Carruthers, 
44  Central  Hill,  Loudon,  S.  E.  II. 
519. 

267.  1880.  Church  of  England  Zenana  Mission- 

ary Society  in  co-opemtion  with 
C.  M.  8.  Secretary,  Miss  ^lul- 
vaney,  6  Park  Villas,  Charlton 
Roa(I,  Blackheath,  London,  S.  E. 
II.  ,-)19. 

SCOTLAND. 

275.  1888.  Church    of    Scotland  (Established) 

Ladies'  As.sociation  for  Foreign 
Missions.  Secretary,  Mi.ss  H.  C. 
Reid,  22  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 
II.  530. 

276.  1848.  Ladies'  Society  of  the  Free  Church 

of  Scotland  for  Female  Educaticm 
in  India  and  South  Africa.  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  AVilliam  Stevenson, 
M.A.,  Free  Church  Oilices,  Edin- 
burgh.    II.  .531. 

277.  1875.  The  Central  Committee  and  Church 

Woman's  Association  for  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Scottisli  Episcopal 
Cbi"  ■  Secretary,  Mi.ss  E.  M. 
F  ipe,  13  George  Street,  Edin- 
'-  irgh      II.  522. 

278.  1880.  U'  •     "  r'resbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 

land Zenana  Mi8.sion.  Secretary, 
Mr.  John  Cochran,  College  Build- 
ing, Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 
II.  522. 


IRELAND. 

283.  1874.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland, 
Female  Association  for  Pronioliiig 
Chri.Htianily  among  the  Womeu  of 
the  East.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Park, 
Fort  William  Park,  Belfast.  II. 
533. 


285. 


CONTINENTAL  EUROPE. 

Woman's   Association 


II. 


Berlin 
533. 

286.  Berlin  Woman's  Mission  for  China. 

II.  533. 

295.  1850.  Ladies' Committee  at  Stockholm  for 

Furllienmce  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  AVomen  of  China.  Lutheran. 
II.  533. 

296.  Stockholm    Woman's    Missions   to 

North  Africa.     II.  373. 

III.— SPECIAL   SOCIETIES. 
L— AID. 

(Not  sending  out  spceinl  mmionarics,  hut  giving 
aid  to  other  societies.) 

ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

301.  1691.  Christian   Faith    Society.      Episco- 

]ialiaii.  Secretarj',  Rev.  II.  Bailey, 
D.D..  West  'Varring  Rectory, 
Worthing,  Susse.v.     I.  278. 

302.  1818.     London  A.ssociation  in  Aid  of  the 

Moravian  Alissioiis.  Uiidenoininal 
tional.  Secretary;  Rev.  B.  La 
Trobe,  29  Ely  Place,  London, 
E.  C.     I.  554. 

303.  1839.  Foreign  Aid  Society.    Undenomina- 

tional. Secretary,  Rev.  II.  Joy 
Browne,  M.A.,  Barnet,  Herts. 
304  1848.  Young  Men's  As.sociation  in  Aid  of 
Baptist  Missioiuiry  Society.  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  C.  Holliday,  Jlission 
House,  19  Furnival  Street,  IIol- 
born,  London,  E.  C. 

305.  1855.  China  Mission  in  coniK'ction   with 

Presbyterian  Church  of  England. 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  R.  Simpson,  23 
Hill  Street.  Edinl)urgh,  Scotland. 

306.  1855.  Tiukish  Missions  Aid  Society.     Un- 

denominational. Secretary,  Rev. 
T.  VV.  Brown,  D.I).,  33  The 
Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick, 
London.     II.  434. 

307.  1866.  Indian  Home  Mission  to  the  Santals, 

Undenominational.  Secretary, 

Archibald  Gniliani.  AI.D.,  1  Cliam- 
l)erlain  Road,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land.    I,  334. 

308.  1868.  Jlissionary  Leaves  As.sociation,  Aux- 

iliary to  C.  M.  S.  Secretary,  jMr. 
H.  G.  Malaher,  30  Compton  Ter- 
race, Upper  Street,  Islington, Lon- 
don, N.     n.  110. 

809.  1869.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Mexican 
Church  Aid  Society.  Episcoiialian. 
Secretary,  Rev.  L.  8.  Tugwell.  8 
Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London. 
W.  C.     n.  361. 

310.  1874.  Association  for  the  Free  Distribution 
of  the  Scriptures.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Robertson,  (Miesils,  Christ 
Church  Road,  Hampstead,  Lon- 
don, N.  W.     I.  HI. 


:    I 
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311.  1883.  Central  Agoncv  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, Speciiil  Funds.  Eniscopa- 
liiin.  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  Hnynes, 
54  Greshiim  Street,  London,  E.  C. 
I.  239. 


6.- 


-BIBLE  AND   PUBLICATION  SOCIE- 
TIES. 


(Engiiged  direetli/  in  foreign  work  by  employing 
colporteurs  anil  dintrihuting  ugenU.) 

UNITED  STATES. 

321.  1816.  American  Hible  Society.    Undenom- 

inational. Tiie  Secretaries,  IJible 
House,  Astor  Place,  New  York, 
N.  Y.    I.  61. 

322.  1826.  American    Tract    Society.       Unde- 

nominational, The  Secretary,  1.50 
Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
I.  83. 

323.  1824,  IJai-tist   Publication   Society.     The 

Secretary,  tlie  Times  liuilding. 
New  York,  N,  Y.    I,  .59. 

ENGLAND. 

325.  1698.  Society    for    Promoting    Christian 

Knowledge.  Episcopalian.  Sec- 
retary, Uev,  W.  II.  Grove,  M.A., 
Nortlmmberlauil  Avenue,  Cliaring 
Cross,  London,  S.  W.     II.  347. 

326.  1799.  Religious  Tract  Society.    Undenom- 

inational, The  Secretaries,  ,56  Pat- 
ernoster Row,  London,  E.  C.  II. 
278  * 

327.  1804,  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Undenominational.  The  Secre- 
taries, Bible  House,  146  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  London,  E.  C.  I. 
194 

328.  1830.  Trinitarian    Bible    Society.     Unde- 

nominational. Secretary,  Rev.  E. 
W.  Bullinger,  D.D,,7  St.  Paul's 
Chiuchyard,  London,  E.  C.  II. 
409, 

329.  1840.  Bible  Translation  Society.     Baptist. 

Secretarv,  Rev.  Philip  G.  Scorey, 
East  Dulwich,  Loudon. 

330.  1841.  Baptist    Tract  and    Book    Society. 

Secretary,  Rev.  George  Simmons, 
JIaldcn  Villa,  Granville  Road,  Sid- 
cup,  Kent. 

331.  1854,  Pure  Fiiterature  Society,    Undenom- 

inational, Secretary,  Mr,  Richard 
Turner,  11  Buckingham  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W .  C,     II.  263. 

332.  1880.  Church  of  England   Book  Society, 

Secretary,  Jlr,  .Tolin  Shrimpton,  11 
Adam  Street,  Strand,  London, 
W.  C.     I.  279. 

SCOTLAND. 

835.  1709.  Society  in  Scotland  for  Promotitig 
{"hristian  Knowledge.  Presbyte- 
rian, Secretary,  Mr,  C.  Nisbet,  23 
York  Place,  Edinbin-irh. 

336.  1793.  Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society  of 
Scotland.  Undeiiominational.  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  George  Douglas,  99 
George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

887.  1860.  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 
Uudeuominational.         Secretary, 


Rev.  W.  H.  Goold,  D.D.,  224  W. 
George  Street,  Glasgow.  II.  159. 
338.  1884.  Book  and  Tract  S(Klety  of  China. 
Undenominational.  Secretary,  Mr. 
A.  Cuthbert,  14  Newtou  Terrace, 
Glasgow.     I.  177. 

C— MISSIONS  TO  SEAMEN. 
(Not  including  many  local  organizations.) 

UNITED  STATES. 

851.  1828.  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society. 
Secretary,  Hev.  W.  C,  Stitt,  D.D,, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
II.  319. 

ENGLAND. 

355.  1803.  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society, 

Secretary,  Rev,  Edward  W.  Mat- 
thews, Sailors'  In.stitule,  Shad- 
well,  London,  E.     II.  317. 

356.  1821.  The  .Missions  to  Seamen.  Command- 

er W.  Daw.son,  R.N,,  11  Bucking- 
ham Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
II.  318. 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE. 

361.  1864.  Society  for   the   Preaching  of  the 

(iospel  among  Scandinavian  Sail- 
ors in  Foreign  Ports. 
(Foreniugen  til  Evaii.geliets  Forkyn- 
del.se  for  Skaiidinaviske  SUnuend 
i  fremmede  Havne.)  Secretarj', 
Candidal  us  Theologiie  Niels  Aars, 
Nicolallsen,  Bergen,  Norway.  II. 
318. 

362.  Danish  Society  for  the  Preaching  of 

the  Gospel  among  Scandinavian 
Sailors  in  Foreign  Ports. 
(Danske  Forening  til  Evangeliets 
Forkyndel.se  for  Skandiiuiviske  SO- 
folk  i  fremmede  Havne.)  Sec- 
retary, Pastor  D.  C.  Prior,  R.A.D., 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.     II.  318. 

363.  1869.  Swedi.sh  National  Society.     (Fo.ster- 

lands-stiftelscn,)  Secretary,  Pastor 
II.  B,  Hammar,  Stockhofm,  Swe- 
den.    II,  318. 

364.  1880.  Society  for   Preaching  the  Gospel 

among  Finnish  Sailors  in  Foreign 
Ports, 
(Fdrcnningen  forBercdande  of  Sjale- 
ward  at  Fiiiska  Sjiirman  i  Utland- 
ska  Ilamnar,)  Secretarv,  Pastor 
Elis  Bergooth,  Ilelsingfors,  Fin- 
land,    II.  318. 

D.— MEDICAL  MISSIONS. 

UNITED   STATES. 

371.  1879,  Philadelphia  Aledical  Missions     Su- 

perintendent, Dr.  A.  B.  Kirkpal- 
rick,  .519  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa,     II.  226, 

372.  1881.  International     Medical     IMissionary 

Society.  Secretarv,  William  8, 
Stuart,  131  West  Seventieth  Street, 
New  York,  NY,     I.  476. 

373.  1885.  American  Medical  Mi.ssionary  Soci- 

ety. Secretary.  Dr  H.  M.  Scud- 
der,  Chicago,  III.    II,  57. 
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ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

891.  1840.  E(liiilMiij(li  Mclinil  Mis.^ioiiiiry  Soci- 
ety. Sccrciiii y,  Hcv.  .Idliii  Lowt", 
F  li.OS.E.,  r)(i  Hi'oiirc  S(iuurt', 
Kdiiilnirifli.     I.  ii")!. 

393.  1874.  C'liildii'irs  .Mfilinil  .Mission.  I'nde- 
noiiiiiiiiiioiiiil.  St'CR'liuy,  .Miss 
Aiiiii(^  U.  Huilci'.  104  I'liiiliurtoii 
Hoiul,  London,  N.     L  '246. 

393.  1877.  Jiillii   .Medical    .Mis.sion.     Si'ci-etary, 

.Mi.ss  ('ool<c,  OS  .Mildnniy  I'aik, 
Lond N.     1.  4S0. 

394.  1878.  Jledical  .Missionary  Association.  I'li- 

deiioMiinalional.  Scciclaiv,  Dr. 
.liiines  L.  .Ma.xwcil,  >LA.,  104 
I'cnilu'flon  Uoad,  I,ondon,  N. 

SOo.  1881.  Meilieai  Mission  anionj;'  Anneniaiis. 
Secrelaiv,  .Mis.  \V.  ('.  Hiailliwailc, 
'M'i  Caiinien  Uoad,  London.  X. 

390.  1887.  Tonjoidll'Cotlngc  Hospital  and  Mis- 
sion at  I'hilippo|iolis,  Uidiraiia. 
iSccrciaiy.  Mr  .M.  Miaitlnvaile,  'SVi 
Camden  Hoail,  London,  N. 

E.—8UNDA  Y-SCIIOOL  SOCIETIES. 

411.  1803.  Siinday-Scliool  Union's  Continental 

Mission.  Secretary,  .V>  and  .50 
Old  Uailey,  Loudon,  E.  C.,  Eng- 
land.    11.  ;W9. 

412.  1824.  The       Aniericiin       Sunday-Sdiool 

Union.  Secretary  of  Missions, 
Rev.  .lames  .M.  Crowell,  D.I)., 
I'liiladelphia,  Fa.,  U.S.A.    II.  :)(!7. 

413.  1850.  The   Eorcijrn  Snnday-School  Asso- 

ciation. l'resi<lent,  Alliert  AVood- 
niir,  130  Slate  Street,  IJroolilvn, 
N.  v.,  U.  S.  A.     II.  368. 


F.-INDIVIDUAL     AND 
OUS. 


MISCELLANE- 


UNITED  STATES. 

421.  1874.  Ellichpur  Faith  Mission.  Secretary, 
Kev.  J.  W.  Sil)ley,  Ellichiiu'r, 
Uerar,  C.  P.  India.     II.  453. 

423.  1877.  Telngu  :\Iis.sion  (Kev.  C.  H.  Ward). 
Secretary,  Hcv.  C.  U.  Ward,  Se- 
emideraiiad,  India.     II.  391. 

423.  1884.  Akola  ^lission,    India.      Secretnr}', 

Rev.  M.  n.  Fuller,  Akola.  Berar, 
C.  P.  India.     I.  34. 

424.  1883.  Inhambane  Mis.sion.  Secretary,  Rev. 

II.  Agnew,  Inhambane,  South  Af- 
rica. 

425.  1885.  Bassn  Mission.   Africa.     Secretary, 
»  Rev.  William   Allan   Fair,  Hassa, 

West  Africa.     I.  143. 

426.  1885.  Pentecost  Bands  of  tlie  Free  Meth- 

odist   Clmrches    of    tiie  United 

Stales.      Secretarv,    Rev.  Vivian 

A.    Dake,    104    iVanklin  Street, 
Chicago,  111.     II.  214. 

ENGLAND. 

441.  1792.  Sierra  Leone  Jlission  Societv  for 
the  Spread  of  the  Gosjiel  at  Home 
and  Abroad  (in  connection  with 
O.  M.  S.).  Secretary.  Rev.  Thomas 
Dodd,  Worcester.  '  I.  283. 

443.  1834.  German  Baptist  Mission.  Secrelnrv, 
Rev.   F.  HoRice  Newtou,  11  Bis- 


nnirck  Road,  Ilighgatu  Hill,  Lon- 
don. 

443.  1862.  Bil)le  Stand,  Crystal  Palace.     Unde- 

noininalional.  Secretarv,  Mr.  W. 
llawke,  Bil)le  Stand,  Crystiil  Pal- 
ace, Sydenham,  London,  S.  E.  I. 
107. 

444.  1806.  Children's  Special  Service  .Mission. 

Undenoiniiiiilional.  Secret  a  rj-, 

Rev.  Henry  Hankinsoii,  13  War- 
wick Lane, "Paternoster  Row,  Lou- 
don, E.  C.     1.  240. 

445.  1860.  SiM'/.ia   Mission    for  Italy  aiid   the 

Levant.  Secretary,  Mr.  fcliot  How- 
ard, J.  P.,  Wallhauistow,  E.sse.\. 
II.  302. 

446.  1871.  Evangelical  Mission,  known  as  Mr. 

Paseoc's  Work  in  Mexico.  Repre- 
sentative in  England,  ^Ir.  John 
Alerccr,  29  (Queen's  Road,  South- 
port.     II.  21i». 

447.  1871.  Evangelisiic     .Mission    to     France, 

known  as, McAll  .Mission  to  France. 
Undenoininalional.  Secretary,  .Mr. 
Robert  .Mc.Ml,  17  Tressillian'Cres- 
cent,  St.  Joints,  London,  S.  E.  II. 
42. 

448.  1871.  Belleville  Mission,  Paris.    Secretary, 

■Missde  BroOn.  3  RueClavel,  Belle- 
ville, Paris.     I.  1 10. 

449.  1871.  Mission  to  Italian  Soldiers.     Secre 

tary.  Miss  Annie  il.  Stoddard,  30 
I)enniny;ton  I'ark.  West  llainp- 
slead,  Londim,  X.  W.     I.  30.^ 

450.  1872.  East  London  Institute  for  Home  and 

Foreign  Missions.  Secretary,  Dr. 
H.  Griitian  Guinness,  Harley 
Ilotise,  Bow,  London,  E.     I.  340. 

451.  1873.  Foreign  Evangelization  Society.  Un- 

denoininalional. Secn'lary,  Hon. 
Rev.  Horace  Noel,  Woking-Sur- 
rey.    I.  370. 

452.  1874.  The  Cowley  Brotherhood,  associate 

with  the  S.  P.  G.  Secretary.  Rev. 
Father  Superior  Cowley,  St.  John, 
O.xford. 

453.  1875.  Bethel  Santbal  .Mi.ssion.    Secretary, 

Miss  M.  C'.  (iurney,  Granville 
Road,  Eastbourne.     1.  161. 

454.  1875.  Highway  and  Hedges  Mission,  Cud- 

(ialore,  India.  Secretary,  Miss  C. 
M.  S  Lowe,  12  DalTorne  Road, 
Upper  Tooting,  Londuu,  S.  W.  I. 
417. 

455.  1876.  Biriniiigham  Young  Men's  Foreign 

^lissionarv  Society.  Secretary, ISIr, 
W.  H,  Si'lk.  Xi'cdless  Alley.  New 
Sireet,  Birndngham.     II.  533. 

456.  1876.  Pastor  Lopez  Rodrigtiez  Mission  in 

Figueras,  Northeaslern  Sjiaiu. 
Secretary,  Rev.  J.  C.  S.  Matthia.s, 
Adriiigham  V'iciu'age,  Sa.x'uuud- 
liam,  Susse.v.     I.  369. 

457.  1876.  The  IColar  Mi.ssion,  .Mysore,  India. 

Secretary,  Miss  Helen  James,  Fair 
View,  Seven  Oaks,  Kent.     I.  529. 

458.  1879.  O.xford  Missiim  to  Calcutta,  associate 

with  S.  P.  <}.  Secretary,  Rev.  J. 
O.  Johnstone,  Principal  of  St. 
Stephen's  IIou.se,  <  ).\ford.    II.  304. 

459.  1879.  Mission  to  Katirs.  Rock  Fountain, 

Natal.  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  Foth- 
ergil,  Pierremont  Crescent,  Dar- 
linirton.     II.  286. 

460.  1882.  The  Churcli  Army,  India,  associate 
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Willi  ^<.  P.  G.  Si'cietnry,  Rev.  W. 
Caililo,  rjS  Edgwaru  Uoad,  Lou- 
don, \V. 

401.  1883.  Mtlliodisi  .Mis.sioiiloPulcsiiiic.  Si<;>- 
ruluiy,  Uov.  G.  I'iticy.'JTd  liiirdfll 
Uoad,  liOiidoii,  E.     il.  111. 

463.  1885.  15ivton  Evaiiiiclical  .Mission.  I'ndc- 
nominalioiial.  t^ccrctaiy,  Mr.  J. 
Willi's,  4  Princess  lioiul,  J^'wis- 
ham,  Ivunt.     I.  li»3. 

4(iJ.  1885.  Normiiiidy  Pidlcslant  KvaiiL^clical 
.^lissicin.  Sccrcl.iiy,  ItfV.  Han- 
(lolpli  !•;.  IlcaUy,  I?.. v..  Lower 
Ciiinipsidl  Hcctoiy,  .ManclicsU'r. 

404.  1887.  Joyl'ul  Xcws  [''orcinn  .Mission.  Scc- 
rctaiy,  \hv.  'riionnis  C'lianipncss, 
"  .loyfnl  News"  ilonic.  Uoclidali'. 

403.  1887.  GopalniMiiri' l'",vanj;clical  Mission. In- 
dia. Secretary,  iiev.  N.  M.  Hose, 
Gopal;;unt;e,  India. 

SCOTLAND. 

471.  1834.   Sjianisli     Evanii'clizalion      Society. 

Seciclaiy,  .Mis.  .Maria  I).  Pcddic, 
8  Granvillu  Toiraco,  Edinlnirgli. 
II.  ;itu. 

472.  1808.  Association  for  tlio  Support  of  Sliss 

Tiiylor'.s  !Moslen;  Girls'  School, 
Uelnit.  Undcnoiniiiationiil.  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  William  Fergnson, 
Kinmundy  House,  Jlintliiw,  Ab- 
erdeenshire.    1.  111. 

473.  1873.  Lclmnon   Schools  for  Children    of 

^lohammedans.  Druses,  Maro- 
nitcs,  and  Greeks.  St'eretury,  An- 
drew Scott,  Es(|.,  ('.A.,  2  York 
Huildings,  Edinburgh.     I.  542. 

474.  1874.  Mission  to  the  Lepers  ill  India.    I'n- 

deiiominiitional.  Secretary,  Jlr. 
Wellesley  C.  Uailey,  17  Glengyle 
Terrace,  Edinburgh.     I.  545. 

475.  1877.  Evangelical  .Mission  to  Upper  Ziini- 

besi.  Undenominational.  Secre- 
tiiry,  5Ir.  Hichard  H.  Iliinler,  27 
Jamaica  Street,  (ilasgow.     I.  305. 

476.  1880.  Soul   ^Vinnillg  and   Prayer  Union. 

Secretary.  Jlr.  .].  V.  Smith,  New- 
port-on-Tay,  N.  B.     II.  350.  , 

477.  1881.  F.    S.    Arnot    Mission    to    Central 

Africa.  Uepresenlative  in  Kiig- 
liiiid,  Jlr.  .lohn  Mercer,  29  (Jiieen's 
l{oad,  Sonlhport,  Emrlainl.    I.  107. 

478.  1887.  Mls.sion  to  the  Chinese  Blind.     Un- 

dcnominalion.al.  Secretiirv,  Mr. 
William  .J.  Slowan,  22-i  West 
George  Street,  Glasgow.     I.  275. 

IV.— MISSIONS  TO  THE  JKW'S. 
Gener.\l  Article.    I.  505-515. 

ENGLAND. 

500.  1809.  London     Society     for     Promoting 

Christianity  among  tlu'  Jews' 
Secretary,  Bev.  \V.  Fleming, 
LL.  B.,  10  Lincoln'slun-Fields, 
London,  W.  C. 

501.  1843.  British  Society  for  Propagation  of 

the  Gospel  among  the  .lews.     Sec- 
retary,   Hev.    John    Duiilop,    00 
Great  Russell  Street,  Bloom.sbury, 
London,  W.  C. 
503.  1850.  Mildmay  Missiou  to  the  Jews.    Sec- 


retary, Bev.  J.  Wilkinson,  79 
Alildmay  Uoad,  London,  N. 

503.  1856.  Mission  to  Jews  ill  Paris.    Secretary. 

Jlr.  Alexander  Donaldson,  0  Hue 
j\laHiar,  i'aris,  Fr.'iiiec. 

504.  1807.  Jewish  .Mi.s.sionof  the  Picsbyteriau 

Chuich  of  Eiiiiland.  Sccrctarv, 
Hev.  John  Fdmoiid,  D.D.,  00 
Bcicsford  Bond,  llighbiiiy,  Lon- 
don, N. 

505.  1870.  Parochial    ]\Iission     to    the    Jews' 

Fund.  Episcopalian.  Secretary, 
Bev.  .lohn  Sclior.  Arundel  House, 
Victoria  Einbaukment,  Londou, 
W.  C. 
500.  1888.  Baliiiiowich  Council  iu  Londou. 
L'ndeuominational. 

SCOTLAND. 

511.  1843.  Church  of  Scotlaml  Commillee  for 

tlu'  Conversion  of  the  .lews.  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  John  Tawse,  W.S.,  21 
St.  Andrew's  S(piarc,  Edinburgh. 

512.  1843.   Free  Cliiircli  of   Scotland   Coniiiiit- 

tee  for  Conversion  of  the  Jews. 
Secretary,  Bev.  William  Ail'eck, 
D.D.,  Auchteiinuchty,  N.  15., 
Scotland. 

513.  1846.  Church  of  Scotland   Ladies'  Asso- 

ciation for  the  Christian  Educa- 
tion of  .lewish  Females.  Presb}-- 
terian.  Scotland. 

514.  1885.  Jewish  Mission  of  the  UniK'd  Pres- 

byterian Church. 

515.  1885.  Scottish  Home  .Alission  to  .Tews. 

The  Edinli\irgli  Society  for  Promot- 
ing the  Gospel  among  Foreign 
Jews,  Seamen,  and  Emigrants. 

IRELAND. 

518.  1843.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland 
Jewish  Mission.  Secretary.  Bev. 
George  McFiirland,  12  !May  Street, 
Belfast,  iiviand. 


GEBMANY. 


531. 


1607 
1822. 


Edzard    Sliftuiig    (Ed/.ard    Fund). 
Hamburg. 

eilscbaft   zur   IJetoi'derung 

•istenthuins  iiiiter  den  .Iu- 

Promoting  Chii.s- 

_  ihc  .Icwsi.     Berlin. 

523.  1822.  Dcr  Evaiigeliscli-Lutherische  Sacli- 

Haupt-.M  issi  (I II  s  verei  ii 

"     '■  ■'      for    Evangelical 

iu    Sa.vony). 


Die    tjes( 
des  Chr 

den  iSocicty  for 
tiaiiily  among  the 


534.  1843. 


sischc 

(Chief     Society 

Lutheran    ^Mission 

Dresden. 


Dresden. 
Dcr  Bheiiiische  Weslfalische  Yerciu 
fiir    Israel     (The    Rhcnisli-West- 
ph.di.'ui   Society   for  Israel).     Co- 
ioii'iie. 


herischeCentral- 
■      Israel 


ioii'iie. 
525.  1871.  DerKviingelisch-Lutl,.,..,,.,.  V, 

vcrein  fUr  die  ^Mission  unt<'r  Israel 
(Central  So<icty  for  Evangelical 
Ijiithcraii  Missiou  timoug  the  Jews). 
Leipzig. 


SWITZERLAND. 

531.  1830.  Der  Vereiii  der  Freuudc  Israels  in 
Basle  (The  Society  of  Friends  of 
Israel  iu  Baslu).    Basle. 


FORSION  MISSIONARY   SOCIETIES    r,>i(i    FOREION   MISSIONARY   SOCIETIES 


TIIi:  NETIIEKLANDS. 

585.  1844.  Du  MeilaTliiiulsihc  Vcieuniiiitiv'  hot 
inudcwfiUiuj;  iinii  do  fiitliii'iiliiig 
vim  liut  Clirisli'iidoii,  oiidii-  dc  .Iii- 
diMi  (Tliu  >i'cllieiliiiul  Sotii'ly  fur 
till)  I'roiiioiion  of  CliiUimnily 
lUiioni;  tliL'  .lews).     Aiiisti'rduiii. 

500.  1803.  De  Ncdcrliiiidsfho  ViTt'cniguiij; 
vooii  Isiiic'l.  (Tlie  Nt'tlu'i liinci 
Sock'ly  for  Isnu'l).     Aiiistuidiiin. 

537.  1875.  CliristL'lojkc  tiircfoniiccrdc  Zriid- 
iiii;  dikIci-  Isnicl  (Clirisiiuii  He- 
foniicd  .Mission  to  Isniul).  Al- 
bliisst'idiiin. 

FUANCE. 

541.  1888.  Socii'lu  friiiiriii.su  pour  r£viiiii;t)isii- 
tiou  d'lsrui'I  (Fit'iich  JSoiicty  for 
I  ho  Eviiiigelizatioii  of  Isriii'l). 
Paris. 

NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK. 

545.  1850.  Eviiugcli.ske  Fosturltiiids  Sliftclsen 
(Eviuiirclical  National  Soiioly). 
Stockholm. 

540.  1805.  Contrai  Komilccn  for  Israclsinis- 
sioncn  (The  (  cnlral  Coninnltcc  for 
thu  Juwi.ih  .Mis.sions).     Christiauia. 


.547.  1877. 


.551. 
.553. 

555. 
550. 


1870. 
1883. 

1878. 

1878. 


557. 

1883. 

558. 

1883. 

559. 

1880. 

500. 

1880. 

.501. 

1887. 

.Svcnska  Missions  forhundcl  (Swed- 
ish .Mission  Society).     Slotkliolm. 

RUSSIA. 
The  Unllic  Mission  among  the  Jews. 

.loscpii    Kahinowitsch's  Mission   in 
Kislii'iiL-w. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Tin;  Church  Soeiety  for  Promoting 

Chrisliaidiy    among     the     Jews. 

New  York. 
Zioiis    fori'Mingcn    for    I.waclsmis- 

sioiicM  hiamlt  iiorskt'  Luthcrancre. 

Amerikii    ('i'hc     Norwegian     l,u- 

therati  Zion  Society  in  America  for 

Jlission  to  Israel).     Chicairo. 
The  Ilelirew  Christian  Work  in  New 

York. 
The  .lewish  ;\Iission  of  the  Evangeli- 

eai   Lulheian   Synod  of  Jlissions. 

St.  I.oids. 
The  Methodi.st  Mission  to  the  Jew.s. 

Galena,  111. 
The  Wesleyan  Jlission  to  the  Jews. 

O.xford.  ('ia. 
The    Hehrew    Christian    Work    in 

Chicairo. 


AHHUKVIATIONS. 


A.  B.  C.  F.  M American  lioard  of  Commissioners  for  Foreinn  .Missions. 

A.  B.  M.  U American  15ai>list  .Missionary  Union. 

A.  B.  S Aniciican  Hi  Me  Sociei  v. 

B.  F.  B.  S Bniish  and  t'orcign  Bible  Soeiely, 

B.  M.  S Bainisi  .Missionary  Society  (Engfand). 

C.  I.  M China  Inland  .Mission. 

C.  .M.  S Cliuich  .Missionary  Society. 

Evan Kviuigelictd. 

llerrm lleiiin.anslnirg.  * 

I.  F.  N.  S Indian  Female  Normal  School  and  lustruciion  Soiiely. 

L.  M.  8 London  Missionary  Society. 

LutI) Luthenm. 

'M.  E Methodist  Episcopal. 

Med Medical. 

Jlelan Mehineslau. 

Jliss Mis.sion. 

Pres Presbyterian. 

Prot.  Epis Protestant  ilpiscopal. 

Hef Reformed. 

R.  T.  S Religious  Tract  Society. 

Rlieu Rhcni.sh. 

S.  P.  C.  K Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

8.  P.  G Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Unit United  (Jleth.  and  Pres.). 

AVes.  Metb Wesleyan  Methodist  (England). 

W.  B.  M Woman's  Board  of  Jlissions. 

W.  P.  M.  S Wonnin's  Foreign  Missioiniry  Society. 

Y.  M.  C.  A Young  Jlen's  Christian  Association. 


APVKXDIX   1). 

LIST  O/'   MISSHtSAliV  STATIOXS. 

Tin;  word  "stiition"  is  iiscil  hy  (litVcitiil  s(icirii(H  in  wiiiciy  dilTiiciil  wnys.  In  lliis  list  it  iii- 
(;lii(U's  any  pliict'  \vlicr<'  Ilicic  is  |i(iiimiuiil  iiiissinimry  woik  cuniiil  mi  cillicr wilii  the  it'siilfiicc  it 
iiiulL'f  tlif  iniiuciliiiii' siipi  rjiiiciKlciicc  nf  iiiiilssiinmiy.  Ii  ilnis  ini;lii(ifs  h  iiiiiiil)er  of  places  tliiil 
arc  liy  soiiu.'  chIIimI  (nii-sialidiis. 

'i'liis  list  was  hascil  upon  diic  picpari'd  hy  W.  K.  liliiikslntir,  \'.-i\..  id*  >aU  Park,  III,  and  kindly 
fundslu'd  l)v  him  to  tlic  cdilor,  and  has  hccn  cinnparcd  wilh  tiic  i)Ml)lish(il  npdrts  (if  the  ilillVicnl 
Hocit'litw  and  whiilevfr  olhtr  sourcfs  wcri'  availahli'.  ll  is  aiinid  in  in<'ludf  every  plaer  nieiilioned 
in  the  reporls  when  the  ueeonipanyiiin'  slalenients  seemed  to  imply  a  work  of  permaMcnl  vahie.  To 
iuelude  every  name  m(  nliimeil  wmild  in  nol  a  few  euMs,  he  ndsleadini!'.  It  will  inevitahly  hap- 
])(;li  that  sdme  names  have  heeii  nmitteil  which  shnidd  have  lieen  inserted,  ami  sdine  inserteii  whi<'li 
inifilu  well  have  heen  dinitled.  In  the  Kunipean  ndssidns  of  the  l!apli»l  and  .Melhddisi  .Socjciies 
duly  thdse  places  have  been  retained  when;  tln're  are  fdreiiin  missidiiaries  either  resident  or  in 
Immediate  charire  The  t.ahle  has  lieen  arraiiired  dM  the  I'dlldwimr  plan:  Immediately  sneeeedini; 
the  name  of  I  he  station  are  indicaleil  the  Vdlunie  and  pairecif  the  l^ncyi  hipedia  where  there  is  a  special 
account  df  the  place.  ( Ueference  in  other  Mltieles  will  he  I'dund  in  the  general  index. )  Then  (dines 
the  !redi;raphical  seetidu;  then  the  iiiimher  of  the  sneiety  at,  Wdrk,  as  per  Appendi.v  (',  iinmcdiatcly 
))recc(lin!r;  and  last,  the  number  and  seclioii  df  the  .Map  where  the  place  is  located.  A  star  indc- 
eates  that  the  locatidii  is  not  evact,  hut  is  eslimated.  Thus:  Airra  is  descrihed  in  vol.  1,  pai^e  ;i!I, 
of  the  Kneyclopedia;  is  locateil  in  Kajputaiia,  India;  is  dccupied  hy  the  Melhddisi  Kpised|>al 
(Iliureli  (Xortli),  l;t;  the  Church  .Missinnarv  Society,  7',';  the  Itaptlst  .Missiduary  Sdciety,  77;  and  Ilia 
Kdinlmri,'h  .Medical  .Missionary  Sdcietv,  ;!!)!;Mnd  will  he  fdiiiid  (in  .Ma]i  No.  VIII.,  sectidli  J.  4, 
Maps  I.  to  XV.  are  in  V(d.  I.;"  XVI.  lii  XXVi.  in  Vdl.  II 

Alisoluie  accuracy  in  such  a  work  is  alinosl  iinpo.ssihlc,  and  allhdiigh  great  cure  has  Ih  cii 
taken  mistakes  will  undduhteiUy  apiiear. 


Aaiiad   II, 
AaiitfclekciKl.  1 1 
Alialia  1 1,  ll, 
AtiiiecKl.  11, 
Alieili  (I.  1), 
Aliciildita  il.  'Ji, 
Alietifl  1 1   '■!), 
Al)ul«>l>ia   '.'I, 
Alioiiiud.  '■'), 
Aliiiri  (I. '.il, 
Aet'ia  ll.  1), 
Alia  (1.  .■>), 
Ailiiliazar  (I.  5), 
Ailaclii  (1.  M, 
.\iliilia  ll.  51, 
Ailiuiis,  sec  .Viiiiu 
Ailiiiiisliiiu|Hl.  .'i», 

Ailaiia  1 1.  .'i», 
.VdiliiiKtoii  il.  .')!, 
Ailclaiilc  ll.  r>l, 
Aili'laiile  ll.  .'il, 
Ailciul.  lit, 
Ailialiiiil.  (11, 
Ailiiiinilty  I.  il.lil, 
.Vdriaiiopi''  1 1,  til, 
.\Kar|iara  il.  :iJi, 
AKi-a  (I.  :«!, 
Atciiasealientes 
il.  XU. 

AlilMlC  I  1.  -'l^l. 

Aliiiiii(lalia(lil.:M) 
Alinia'liiai;Hnl.:l:i 
Ai.lliiil.  *li, 
Aiiitalnl.  ■ID, 
Aitiiiakid.  :ill, 
Alyiiii."!!  (.1,  :))), 


i\JIIII'lMIII 

.Vjiiicru  ll 
Aliitliiii  1 1 
.\Kiiiiiai;a 


Sainiiftn  Isl.,  I'ac. 
Naial,  Africa, 
Hanks  Isl.,  I'ao. 
lialiaiiiiis, 
Svria, 

Viiiiiliii,  .\fi-iea, 
.Aslianli.  .\t'i'i('a, 
Itojil  Ciiasi,  Afr., 
Dalmiiicv,  .vfi  ica, 
(li.l.l  Ciiiisi,  .\fr., 
fliilil  Coasl,  Afr., 
Oiilil  Coast,  .Mr.. 
.\sia  Minor, 
,lapan. 
Asia  Minor, 
l/.illlloli'. 
I  (raiiirc  I'rcc  Slati 

.\frica, 
.\sia  Minor, 
New  /.calaii'l. 
KalTiai'ia,  .Vt'rica, 
.Xiislralia, 
.Vraliiii. 

(11.1  ('alal)ur,  Afr. 
Soiiili  I'acillc. 
I'jii'o|ican  Turkey 
ilcii»;al,  Iiiilia, 
lijijpiuaiia,  Inil  , 

^Mexico, 

,Ta|ian, 

.Hoinliay,  India, 
I.  Honiliay.  India, 

.Vsia  Minor, 

.\sia  Minor, 

llci'vcy  Isl.,  Pair  , 

Brilisli  Ciilnniliia, 
Canada, 

Celebes,  K.  Ind  , 

1<  ijputana,  India 

Siaiii, 

,lapaM, 

Niifcr,  Africa, 

.lapaii, 

Madras,  India, 


i;.'        i.X'.KI.  J.  ll 
f.'ii      .IV.  .1.  M) 

ini    ixi.x  I.  III. 

",  SI  t.K.Wl.  K.  ll 
•Jl         ..\XV.  U.  M 

:■•'.  HI  iv.  I.  in 

ll,'  iV.  (J.  «) 
IIJ  (V.li.ill 
(V.  I.  Ill 
iV.  II.  '.II 

iv.  II.  101 

(V.  II.  Ill) 
i.X.W.  1).  S.') 
iXV.I 

(XXV  I),  r.i 


81 

IIJ 

Kl 

II-' 

1 

.■i-,'7 


(IV.  (1.  S) 
iXXV,  V.  .'.) 


Ill 

S:i 

ri.nM.iv.  II.  1(11 

H.'j,  ,H.',,  Sli 

T-.'.H«ill.  K.  til 
,  till      iV.  K.  till 

iXlX.  v.  Ill 
,  1  (\1.  I    T, 

?•,'      iVii.  I.  r.i 

l:l,  r-,',  TT,  .i'.li  (VIII. 
,1.  M 
.').  1.1,  SIKXX.  K.  4; 
IH        (XV.  II  11' I 
lllit      IVIII.  K.  Si 
71        iXVll.  1!.  ll 
1  (XXV.  If.  .'D 

1  (XXV.  II.  .M 

(XXI.  K.  Ill 


Ajinmdidi  (I.  31), 

i(l.:lll, 

.ll.  :lli, 
iiKasika, 
Akasa  i!.  :ili, 
Akashi  1 1.  :<4), 
Akidud.  .1)1, 

NoTB.— The  first  Htjiires  indicate 
numbers  in  App<;n(li.\  l ';  llie  last  co 


(!•-' 
iri.'i 


(XIV   T).  .')•! 
(XVIII    I,.  T) 

K),ri,iiii(Viii.(i.  ll 

;.'l        IXXIV.  C  i;i 
I XV.  I).  .1) 

TJ      (V.  .1.  nil 

1  (XV.  K.  .'■) 

sa     (VII.  H.  iji 


Akilail.'lli, 
A  kola  ll.  ■').'>  I, 
Akra, 
Akropontr, 
Alliaiiv  il.  :ifli. 
A  lens.  I  1 1.  H'.li, 
Aieppoll.  :)!li. 


,lMpnn. 

Cinl.  i'rov..  Ind., 
HeiiKal.  India, 
(Jolil  Coast,  Afr., 
,lanies  Itay,  Can., 
Ni^cr.  .\ri-ica, 
.Vsia  Miii.ir 


Alert  Hay  (I.  :)'.l>,  Hritisli  Coliiniliia, 

Canada, 
Alexiuidivtlnll  40).Syria, 
Ale.xaniiria  (1    II  i,  Kk'.vpt, 
Al>,'icrs  (1.  Ill,        .Vlfiers, 
AiiK'urli  (1.  111.       N.  W.  I'rovliiccs, 

India, 
.Mipiiril.  III.         Denial,  India, 
.Vliwal.   Norih 

1 1.  III.  KalTrarin,  Afr., 

Allahaliad  il.  II  i,  N.  W.  Provinces, 

Iii.lia. 
Alleppi  (I.  I'.'i,        'rraviiiu'ore.  Ind., 
.Minora  (I.  IJi,        N.  W.  Provinces, 

India, 
A'  •    r  lUlwiir) 

i     :.',  II. -t'.Ti,      I<a.i|inlaiia.  India, 
.\.  ■  .y  ll.  I','i,  Ma. Iras,  In.lia. 

Aiiiali.'i  ll.  I'J>.       Cei'Min.  K.  In. I.. 
Aniala|iiii'iiiii.  I.  r-'i.!\tadras.  In.lia, 
Aiiiaiieii^teinil.  r,'i,CapeCoIony,Afr., 
Aiiiaiiziintotc 

i.Vdanisi  il.  lai.  Natal.  Africa, 
Aiiiraolid.  I.'i.      Cent    I'mv.,  Ind., 
Aiiiasia  d.  l-'i.        Asia  IMiiior. 
Aiiiliala  (Unilialai 

( I.  t.ll,  I'niijali.  India, 

.\Miliaio  iMaiiaiii 

lialo'-i.  MadaKasear, 

Ainliatoliaranana 

1 1.  I.'li.  Madagascar, 

AiiiliaiiiiiakaiiKa 

(I    i:ti,  MadaKUscar, 

Ainlioliilieloniii 

d.  4,1..  ^ludaicuscar, 

.Aliiholiiniandroso 

d.  4:11.  ^Iadai;a.scar, 

ViiilioHitra  il.  4,')l,  MudaKascar, 


(XV.  I.  :)i 
(VIII.  I.  in. 
(VII.  11.  ■;•) 
IV.  II.  ill 
(XIV,  I.  r» 

(V.,I.  9i 
(XXV.  II.  Ill 


'•i        (XIV.  I).  .'.I 
1  iXXV.  Ii.  (il 

-'(i.,'.4-Jdl.  K.  ll 
r.u     ivi.  ().  1) 

Ti     ivin.  .1.  .'ll 

77        IVII.  II.  (1«| 
K5        (IV.  II.  ill 

i3,y4,7v>,77.vii.n.n 

~i        iXVII.  C.  10) 


K 

(VIII.  K.  1) 

m 

7"J 

l.'i.'-. 

144 

(VIII.  1.  41 
(XVII.  I).ll«) 
iXVIll.  A.  a) 
IVII.  C.  VJ) 

(IV.  v..  m 

1 

1113 

I 

(IV.  J.  .S) 
(VIII.  J.  1(1) 
(XXV.  0.  3) 

'.'4 

iXXII.  K.  G) 

I'.'l 

iXVI.  U.  W) 

71 

iXVl.  11.  «•) 

6'J,  «3(XVI.  I).  (!•) 

B2 

(XVI.  11.  B) 

OS 

n-1 

(XVI.  D.  91 
(XVI.  11.  7) 

the  vol.  and  pa^e  of  the  Kiicylopedia;  tile  third  column  correBponda  to  tbe 
liiiiin  shows  miniber  an. I  Keclioii  of  ^lap. 

.'iH!) 


MISSIONARY  STATIONS 


590 


MISSIONARY   STATIONS 


Amboyim     Island 

(1.  Ml.  MoluccBH,  E.  Ind.,  155 

Ambi'iin  Isl.U.I.I),  N<mv  HcIii'UIuh, 

I'aelllc,  Oa 

Aini;iii'i  (Mohlii);) 

AsHttin,  S 

Niitiil,  Afiicn,  l','() 

China, 

Mailawisciw,  (12 

Mailau'iiAcai',  IW 

I'diijali.  Iiiili.'i,  'i 
N.  W.  I'nivliiccs, 

Iii.lla,  I'l 

Ci-lebfs,  E.  luil..  1:m 


(I.  H.-)!, 
A  nil  II I  lie  (I.  S5), 
Aniov  1 1.  h:i), 
Anip'iniarlnaiia 

(I.  -.-.1. 
Aiiipii'ilii'  il.  S."i), 
Ainrlis.ii'  il.  S5i, 
Anii'olia  U.  HU), 

AniiiinnR  (I.  HUi, 
Aiiaa  Isl.  (I.  Hi.i. 
Anali'kflv  il.  N(ii 
Atiiuicl  (1.  M(;i. 

AtiaM<lit|iin'(I.8(i).Ma(li'aK°.  Imlla, 
Aii.lal  U.  f*U),         New  (Jnliica, 
^Malaysia, 
Aiiiliihalo  (I.  nil),  ^ladauasoar, 
ATiiliviii'aniiiil.Hiii.Mailanascar. 


I'aiiiiiiilii  I.,  I'au.,  11)5 


Mada^aMcat'. 
Il'iiiiliay,  India, 


(XVIII.  M.  9) 

(XIX.  J.  10) 

(XXIV.  A.  I) 
llV.  ,1.  7i 
a.5,  03,  «0(X.  J.  !l) 


(XVI.  n.  (!•) 

(XVI.  I),  «•) 
(XXII.  E. .'.) 

(VIII.  . I. '.'I 

(.will  I,  r> 

I  XXI.  II   111 


nARdadil.  Il^i,     Mi'»opotBnila,Ty.,'3 


(I.'.  iWiXVI.  |i.  (Il 


AUeitydMl  [I.  (<7i, 


.MiKoni  (I.  .XT), 
Anijiira  (I.  H',  i. 
Aiilialt  Soliinidt 

11.  NTi, 
Aiiikadii  (I.  SSi. 


Ni'W  Iteliiidi's, 

I'anllo. 
(faliiiiiii,  Afrii'a, 
Asia  .Miiiiir, 


1(1!) 
U'J 

KK) 
(li 
71 


iVlll.  K  Ml 
(XVU.  1».  (il 


(XIX.  ('.  ■': 
iXVI.  1>  (il 
(XVI.  E.  (i) 


.11.1031  XIX.  . I.  11) 

5.'i      nil  n.  i»i 

1  (XXV.  E  U) 


Capet'ol.inv.  Afr.,H4      ilV.  O.  10) 
Jladias,  India,        T1,143(XV1I.  K  1)) 
Aiiuva  Isl.  (1.  «!(),  Ni'w  lli'liiidos, 

I'aelllc,  (XIX.  J.  10 

An.1ako    iHee   An- 

.».iki'i(I.,s,Si,       Slave  Coast,  A  fi-.,  117     (V.  I.  0) 
Aiikitdilievava 

(I  HS),  Madnprasoar,  Oi 

Annaka  (I.  RS),      .laiian.  1 

Aniiaszoi'n  (I.  S8),  Siirinain.Si).  Am.,  Ill 
Aniiiiltd  il.  Sf ),      Jamaica,  \V.  Ind.,  77 


Nditli  Syria, 
Uiild  Coast,  Afr., 


Antanaiiai'ivo 

(1.  f!<). 

Antiiriiud.  m\ 
Aiitiiicli  (I.  W)), 
Amim  (1.  m), 
Aoiiioi'e        (Awo 

inciilld.  Hi)),       .Japan, 
Apaiaiitf  (I.  SO),     Oilliert  Isl.,  Pac, 
Api'inana  Island. 

(I.  S'.li,  flilhert  Isl.,  Pac, 

Apia  (I.  8111.  Samoan  Isl.,  Puc. 

Appi'lshosohn. 8!)). Xalal.  Africa, 
Aralikir  (1.  i)3),      Eastern  Turkey, 
Arc.ii  (I,  i).-)),  Mailias,  India," 

Arialnr  lAryaliir) 

(I.  'J5i.  Madras,  India, 

Arjejilong  (I.  00),  Lapland 


(XVI,  T).  (!•) 
(XV.  II.  .'» 
(IX.  .1.  •Ji 
(XXVI.  K.  1) 


Madagascar,  C','.71,13I  (XVI. D.C) 

.\nlinna,  \V.  Ind. ,71.81. 141  (  XXVI  J.  Hi 


Arkadn,  Madras,  India, 

Arkibo  (I.  9(11.        Abyssinia,  .\fr., 
Arkona  il.  00;,       So."  African  Rep., 

(Transvaal), 
Arkonain  (I.  00),  Madras,  India, 
Arnl  (I.  lOTi,  JIadras.  India, 

Aru  Isl.  (1.  107),     M<iliiccas  Islands, 

Malaysia, 
Aronca,  Trinidad,  \V.  Ind., 

ArtliinKton(I.107),CoiH!o  Eree  State, 

Africa, 
Asaba  fl.  107),       Niger,  Africa, 
Asansol  (I.  107),    Kengul,  India, 
Ashapiira  il.  107),  Rajpntana.  India, 
AssisippI  1 1.  108).  Canaila, 
Assloot  (I.  nil,     E«VPt. 

Tokelaii  Isl.Pac, 
(ireect 


1..30 
14,' 

1.1 
170 

170 

n-i 

ViQ 

1 

35 

71 
i:il 
35 
137 


(XXV.  (J.  0; 
(.V.  (i.  O; 

(XV.  I  3) 
(XIX.  K.  5) 

(XIX.  L.  0) 
(XXI.  K.  1) 
(IV.  K.  S») 


(XXV.  II. 
CXVII.  E. 


144 

101 


159 
104 


(XVII.  G.  5) 

(XVII.  F.  6) 
(II.  H.  8) 

(IV.  .1.  5) 
I XVII.  K,  7) 
(XVII.  E  7) 

CXVIII.  H.  :i) 
(XXVI.  K.  0) 


Atrtfii  (I.  III). 
Athens  (I.  113) 
Atsiisail.  113) 
Atlud.  113), 


l.S,  14  (III.  n.  5) 
73        (V.  ,1.  0) 
13        (VII.  II.  7*) 
104      (VIII.  (!..'.*) 
73        (XIV.  K.  5i 
30        III.  E.  :i) 

I XXI    It.  7) 


Anckland. 


N'agoya.  .lapan, 
Hervey  Islands, 

I'lilvnesia, 
New  /.ealand. 


3,  30,  38  (XI.  E.  10) 


13 


Aurangaliaih 1. 113i. Nizam's  lioniin- 

*   inns.  India, 
Austral  Isl.d.  113).  Pacitlc. 


Aiix  Caycs, 
Azaliii, 
Haad.  117), 
Baaliiekd.  117), 
Haliaii  (I.  117), 
Hablier  Isl., 
Hackergiinge 

(I.  117), 
nadagry  (I.  1171, 
Uadaon  (I.  117), 


Haiti,  \V.  Indies, 
Japan. 

East  Indies. 
Syria. 
East  InilieK, 
Mohic(;tts,  E.  Ind., 


Bengal.  India, 
Slave  Coast.  Afr  , 
N.  \V.  Provinces, 
India. 

Baddegaina(l.ll7).Ceylon.  India, 
Badiillad.  117),  Ceylon.  India, 
Backsete.  Lapland, 


03 

30 

."iO 

1.J5 

34 

155 


13 


71 
133 


(XV.  G.  r,*) 

(XXI.  E.  0) 

.  85,  83 

(VIII.  O.  11) 
(XXI  O.  10) 
(XXVI  E.  3) 
(XV.  I 

(XVIII.  K.  11) 
(XXV.  (J.  7*) 
(XVIII.  K.  11) 
(XVIII.  M.  7) 

(VII.  I.  C) 
(V.  1.0) 

(VIII.  J.  3) 

(VII.  I.  10») 

(VII.  J.  13*) 


lltiKhcheJIk   (Bar- 

deztt^d.  118|,      Asia  Minor, 
Bagiire  (I.  118l,      Egjpt, 
Baliawa  (llurhar- 

Wiii  (I.  118),  Bengal.  Iiiilia, 

Bahia  d.  118),        Hia/.il.  So.  .\ni., 
Ilalila  lllanca,        Aigeiidiie  Hepnli- 

lie.  So.  .\ni., 
Ilahmo  d    ll'^i.       Bnrnui. 
Haliriiichd.  118i,  N.  W.  Provinces. 

India. 
Bailundi  d.  118).    ll.ngiiela,  Africa, 
Balasored.  I|8i.   Hent;al.  India, 
Ital-aric     Islands 

il    IIM|.  Spain. 

Bali  Isl  d.  118),     East  Indies. 
Baliged.  l|s),       Sumatra,  E.  Ind., 
Balli  >or  Shoal 

d.  mil.  Aliysslnia. 

Ilauana  1.  d.  130).  Sierra  1 lie.  .Vfr. 

Ilaiaia  il.  13(li,        N.  \V.  Provinces, 

India, 
Handa  (I.  V.'Oi.       Moliici'as.  E.  Ind., 
Itandaued.  l.'Oi.  Euke  Nyassa,  Afr. 
Ilamlevengd  IJni. Java. 
Ilangal'jred  r.'di,  .Madras,  India, 

Bangkok  (I.  l.>0),  Siaui, 
Bandjeriuasini; 

(1.  130).  Borneo, 

Bankiporeil.l-iOi,  Bengal,  India, 
Bankiira  d.  130),    llengal.  Iiiilla, 
Ilansko  d    IJOi,      European  Turkey, 
Banling  il.  130),    I<  uneo.  E.  liul.," 
Banini  (Banni 

(I.  lAli.  Punjab.  India. 

Baiiza     .Manteke  Congo  Eree  Slate, 

(I.  MO).  Africa, 

Rapatlad.  I'tO),    Madras.  India. 
Barakail.  130i.     (ialmon.  .\frica, 
Barasatil.  l'Vt\.     llengal,  India, 
Barbadoes  (1.13(11,  West  Indies, 
Barcelona d.  I'tOi, Spain, 
Banlezag  (I.  1.10),  Asia  .Minor, 
Bnrdwaii  isee 

BiirdH  an  )(I.i:i6i. India, 
BaieiHv  (.1.  130),    N.  \V.  Provinces, 

India. 
Barlsal  (I.  130),      Bengal,  India. 
Barkly  d.  130),      West  (iiiipialand 
(Transvaal  I, .\fr,, 
Raro<H  d.  i:«i).     Bondiay,  India, 
Barrackpurd.l.'iB). Bengal,  India, 
Barriptn',  Bengal.  India, 

Bartheleiny(I.130),Lt>eward  Islands, 

West  Indies, 
Basksele  (I.  130),  Lapland, 
Ba.ss<i  (.1.  113).        Liberia,  Africa, 
Bassein  {I.  143),     Burma, 
nassim,  Cent.  Provs.,  Ind., 

Batala,  Punjab,  Inilia, 

Batalagiindi,         Madras.  India, 
Batanga  (I.  143).  C'orisco,  Africa, 
Balavia  (I.  143),    Java. 
Bathnrst,  (iainbia,  Africa, 

Batjnn  d.  143),      Moluccas,  E.  Ind., 
Batticotta,  Cevlon.  India, 

Batticaloa  (1.141),  Cevinn,  India. 
Battlefordd.l  III,  Maiiiloba.  Can., 
Batuna  I)ua(l.l44l.Snniatra.  E.  Ind., 
iianro  Island.        Solomon's  Isl., 

Pacillc. 
Bavnestond  114).  Congo  Eree  State, 

Africa. 
P.aziyia  il.  141),    KalTraria.  Africa, 
Beaconslleld 

d.  ll.'il.  Cape  Colony.  Afr.. 

Beawr    (Beawai) 

(1.  1)5).  Rajpiitana.  India, 

Bedford  d.  145).    KalTi-aria,  Afr., 
Beechamville 

(I   145),  Jamaica,  W.  Ind., 

Heekhny,-!en(I.145i.Surinam,So  Am., 
Begoroil    145).      (iold  Coast.  Afr., 
Beirut  d.  1  lOi.        Syria. 

,  Bombay,  India, 


(XXV.  L.  8) 

(XXV.  C.  i) 
(II.  B.  3') 


73        (VII   (J.  4) 
5,  34    (IX.  J.  0) 

73        (IX.  E.  Kb 
A  (XXIV.  U.  3) 

13        (VII.  I).  3) 
1  (111.11.11) 

4  (VII.  (I.  81 

81 

lUO      (XVIII.  11.11) 

ft  (XVIII.  A.O*) 

118      (II.  II.  10) 
83        (V.C.  0) 

71  (VII.  A.  4) 
1.50  (.Will.  M.  7) 
101.  l(i:idll,  ,1.8) 
1.50  (XVIII.  E.lOi 
13,  G'3,  Tl.  81.  143 
iXVII.  E.  7) 
3  34    (XXIV.  C.  0) 


145 
7( 

81 

1 

71 


(XVIII.  II.  0) 
(VII.  E.  4*1 
(VII.  (i.  (i) 
(XI.  E  7i 
(XVIU.  U.  7) 

(XXII.  B.  4) 


3  (III.  CO 

3  (VII.  A.  i;i») 

31  (111.  n  4) 

77  (VII.  II.  0) 

81.14UXXVI.  K.  5) 

3,81 

1,30  (XXV.  C.  2) 

72  (VIII.  K.  3) 

13  (VIII.  K.  3) 
77        (VII.  J.  6) 

03.71  dV.  ().  7) 
13        (Vlll.  F.  8) 
81        (VII.  II.  0) 
71        (VII.  H.  7*) 

141,85(XXVL  J*) 

133 

30        (V.  E.  10) 

3  (XXIV.  A.  .5) 

73  (VIII  I.  10) 
Ti        (XXII.  E.  .Il 

1  (XVII.  1).  10) 

34        (III.  B.  ;« 
1.5,s.l01iXVIII.E.10) 
73        (V.  B.  0) 
100      (XVIII.  M.  S) 
1  IVII.  I.Ol 

71,81  (VII.  K.  13) 
73  I XIV.  E.  (1) 
1.58      (XVIII.  C.  7) 

170      (XIX.  I.  8) 


141 


(III.  C.  6*) 
(IV.  J.  0) 


71.114  (IV.  F.  8») 

104      (VIII.  G.  .5) 
71        (IV.  I.  10*) 


Belganni  (I.  1  lOi, 
Belize  i  BeligeJ 

d.  140 1. 
Bellarvd.  1401, 
I!eliro\vn(I.147) 
Benares  (I.  148), 


81 

(XXVI.  J.  1) 

141 

dX.J.  3) 

143 

(V.  (i.  0) 

34 

(XXV.  (J.  8) 

03 

(XVU.  B.  4) 

Honduraii.C.Am., 
Madras.  India. 
,  Cameroons,  Afr., 
N.  W.  Provinces, 
India. 

Benguela  d.  1.53),  Beng(iela,W.  Afr., 
Beni  Ada  (I.  1.53i,  Egypt, 


81  (XXVI.  B.  3) 
13,  03 (XVII.  I).  ,':i 
77        (111.  U.  3») 

63,73,77.81  (VII.D.4) 
1  (III.  G.  0) 

•30        (II.  E.  3) 


XoTE.— The  first  figures  indicate  the  vol.  and  page  of  the  Encylopedia:  the  third  column  corresponds  to  tbe 
miinbers  in  Appendix  C;  the  last  column  shows  number  and  sectiou  of  Map. 


MISSIONARY  STATIONS 


691 


MISSIONARY   STATIONS 


.4) 

be 


ll.'iiiiiiil.  ).V,'),      OorlHco,  Africa,      S4       (111.  B.  8) 

U.-1 1>(I.  l.VJ),    KKJ-pt,  '«       (II.  E.  3) 

Ueifii  (I.  1.V4)         Ui'uiiKO FreoStato, 

Africa.  I41.1fl.')(IV.  H.  8) 

BerK'en-Dal(I.I54i.Uiiteli(iiilAiia, 

Suiith  Amei':ii,  1 II      (IX.  J.  i*) 
llfrlmmiioro 

il.  l.-)li,  Mailrns,  India,        l3,0v',TWVII.K.IO) 

n.Toa.  I'liiM-Cdli.iiy,  Afr,  111      (IV.  I>.  10) 

Hi'iiiii.  Hiisulci  IniKl,  Afl'.,  105      (IV.  I.  H*) 

Uersiiliad.  IW).    NiiniiiiiiialiUKl, 

Africa, 
Hi'iiifiiil.  llWi,       MmliiKiiscnr, 
ilt'iliiiiiiii,  .Mii»i|uil(>  Ciiiist, 

(Vlit    .\lll., 
Hftlianlptiil.  ir.Oi.  Nftiiin.|iia-lancl,Afr.,U5   (IV.  I'.  0) 
Hi'lliaiiidi  il.  ICiiii.UiHiik'i'  Krce  Stall', 

Africa,  lU      (IV.  H.  8) 

lletliaiiiiMid.  IIM).  Ut.  .Niiiiiac|i'alniul, 


lIMlOdV.  I).  0) 
iH      (XVI,  1).  7) 

III    (XXVI   C  .'.) 


Afiica, 

Ilctlmnvd    null,    .latnaic.i,  W,  Iiicl., 
Hfili.'l  (I.  lOii,       Alaska. 
licthel,  llcii);al,  Iiulia, 


149 
111 
111 


BptlieKI.  Ifln. 

lictii.'iii.  inn, 
it.'iiicid.  ii:ii, 
Iiriiiei  d.  Hill. 

lli'thl-lsil.M'll, 

Ui'llifsJu  (1.  Kill,  KaiTraria  (()raii|,'i 
Kri'c  Slate  I.  ,vrr. 
Hclhlcliein  d.ini),l'alesliiic, 
Hftlijalfti.ir  Itctli- 


Iftl 


Ci'iit.  Prnv.,  Iiitl 
('amcrnnns..\frlca 
KalTrarin,  Africa,  111 
.St.  Kili.s,  W.  Iiiil  ,  111 
('aii''(,'.)liiiiv.  Afr.,   IW 


(IV.  f  (1) 
(XXVI.  .1.  1) 
(XIV.  A,  'Ji 
Ileth.Sanllianilss. 
(VII  (!.,')•) 
(VIII.  II. 11') 
(III    11.  -J*) 
(IV   I.  1(1) 
( XXVI.  . I.  ID 
ilV.(i.  U)| 

111.  nil.  lo'i 
(IV  .1,  o\ 
(XXV.  (J.  10) 


5I'.> 


alai,  d.  It'll  I. 
Bcti^erl  (I.  nil), 
B<>tiil  d.  Itili. 
Bcziikid.  nil), 
Bczuiiila, 
BliaKalpiird  llili 
Blin«;hava(I.liili, 
Hhaiidarad   liili, 
Bhiin|inrc  d  llil  i. 
BliiKlriick  (llliad 

raki  d.  till ), 
Bi'la  (I.  ll!-<i. 
Bilie  (I.  IiiH), 
Bljuaiir  (I-  16'*). 


Syria,  ."ili 
Hottiliay.  Iiiilia.       IIJ 
IVnt.  I'rov.,  Iiiil  ,    I'.'T 
•lava.  Fast  Iiiilieii,  l.Vi 
Madras.  India,        7'i 
KcriKal.  Imlia,         "H 
Helical.  India,         T'J 
(Vnt.  I'rov.. India,  103 
Bfii^al,  India,        4 


1. 


13 


Hcriyal,  India,         4 
NIkci-,  Africa,  Ti 

HenKiida.  .\fr., 
N.  \V.  Provinces, 
India, 
Bllas|iiir  (I.  108).  (Vnt.  I'rov.,  Ind., 
Billiao  d.  Ili8),       Spain.  1 

Biinlapatani,         .Madras.  India,        'yi 
Bislitopoif,  Hcn^,'al.  India,         77 

Bisi'iunpiir.  (Vnt.  I'rov..  Ind.,    ^-3 

Bitlisd.  Kill),         Koordlstan,  I'v..     1 
Blantyre  (,1.  109),  .Mozaiiil)lipic(Lakc 

Nyassai.  .Vfrica.  101 
Blaulicrt;  d.  Iil!)i.  Transvaal,  .\frlca,  141 
Blewllcldsd.lOlti.  Mosipiito  Coast, 

Cent.  .Vni..  Ill 

Oranifc  Kree  State. 


(XXVi.  F.IO) 
(XVII.  I'.  4) 
(VIII.. I    !)! 
(XVIII.  11.11) 
(VILA,  Vi) 
(VII.  ().  4> 
(VII  (1.  4) 
(VIII.  K    10) 
(VII,  F.  SJ 

(VII.  F.  8) 
(V.  ,J.  f<) 
(III.  1). '.») 


(VII, 
(VII. 


B.  3») 

C.  7) 


I).  11) 

II.  »;••) 

•(VIII    K.  «) 
(XXV.  J.  4) 


(VII. 
(VII. 


(III.  L. 
(IV.  J. 


10) 

1 1 


Bloenifonteln 

d.  lii'.ii 


(XXVI.  e  .'.) 


Afr. 


Hlocmliof  (I  170).  Swazilaiiil.  Afr  , 
Hlvtlicswoodd.irOi.KalTraria.  Afr,, 
B.'ililiiii,  India, 

Hocas  del-Toro 

ri.  17J),  Cent,  .\tnpi-lca. 

BoKoia  (I.  173),      U.  s.  of  Cnloiiihia, 

So.  America, 
Boll  I.  fseeBaiiro) 

(I.  141).  Solomon's  I  .  Pac, 

Bololio  (I.  174),      Coiitro,  Africa, 
Hnlo;,'na.  Italy. 

Bonil)ay  il.  I7li,    Hombay,    India 


1,1II(IV.  II.  8) 
71.«ldV.  11   7) 


103 


8-,> 


170 


(IV.  ,).U) 
(VII.  I).  Ill 

(XXVI.  1).  0) 

(IX.  C.  3) 


Vu 


Bompelitooki  1.17"  ).Sl)erbro,\V.  Afr.,  .37 
Bonilo  (I.  177),       Java. 
BonjonKo,  Camernons,  .\fr.. 

lionnv,  Ni);erVallev,  .\fr 

Bonthe,  .SL'^rhro  Isl'.,  Afr, 

Borasit(Harasati.  India. 
Borirn  (I.  178),       Finland, 
Borsad  (I.  ITH),       Bomliay,  India. 
llotsclial>elod.l78).S.  Afric.in  I!ep. 

( rransvinili..\fr. 
Hotucatn  d,  178),  Brazil.  So.  Am., 
Howen  d.  17Si,       Aiistialla, 
Brass  d.  17iti.        Niger  Valley,  Afr., 
Bi-e«ervllled.l!)3).Lilieria.  Africa, 
Brldt?eto\vn(I.  l'.ll).Barl)adoes, 

\V.  Indie 


(XIX   I.  8) 
77        (III.  I)..')) 
.'•).  13.  81 

l,I3,71,7-,'.77.ia3.etc. 
(XVII. A. 1) 
(V,  ('  !)•) 
iXVIII.  11*) 
(V.  K.  10) 
(V.,1.  1()» 
(V,  C.  ill 
(VII.  II.  0) 


i:)l 
100 


(VIII.  K.  8) 


dV.  .1.  0) 
(IX.  II.  8) 


,141 

24 

71,86 

7J        (V.  J.  1(1) 

13,  14,  JKV   B.  9*) 


Bi-onch  (I,  •,HX5), 
Brokled.  •JO.'i), 

B.-oosa  d.  •JO.')'), 
Brotas  (I.  liOO), 


Bombay.  Imlla, 
X.  W.  Provinces, 

India, 
\V.  Tnrkey, 
Brazil, 


13 
109 

13 

1 

•,'4 


(XXVI,  K. .')) 
(VIII.  F.  9) 

(VIII.  J.  1*) 
(XXV.  C.  3) 
(IX.  H.  7) 


Brownslonn,        Jamaica,  W.  Ind.,  77  (XXVI.  J.  1) 

Briiinanail.  ■.'07),  Syria,  93  (XXV.  U.  8) 

Uriissils,  llelKinni,  81 

Bindiai.an(I.'J07i.  Mberia,  Africa,  13  (V.  K.  9»i 

Bnclianand.,'07i,  F,  Africa,  101  dV,  I,  10«) 

Bncliarest  d.',>ii7i,  Koninania,  ,MI  (.M.  II.  4) 

Biida|i.-st(I.  •,n7i,  llinmary,  !>M  (XI.  C.  1) 
BnelioM  Ayres 
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(XIV   (1   5) 
(XVII.  H.  41 

(VII.  F.  31 
(XXV.  I.  ,1) 

(XXIV.  a  1) 

(VII.  II.  4i 
:  iVIl    E.  41 
iXVll.  E.  9i 
(VI.  (i.  li 
(II    II.  lOi 
(XXVI   .1.  1*1 
(XVII.  E.  Ill 
Illl.  K.  lOi 
ilX.  ,1.  'J») 
(V.  It.  8| 

(XXVI.  ,1.  4) 
(III.  C.  Si 
(IV.  11.91 

(VII.  H.  li!») 

(VII.  D.  5) 
(IV.  I.  10) 

ixxi.  n.  7) 

(III,  A.',") 

IV..I.  nil 

(XVIII.  M.  7) 

(VII.  A.  10) 

(IV.  J.  8) 
(VII.  F.  3) 

(VIII.  K.  1») 

(XXVI.  U.  ■■>*> 
(VII.  (i.  4*) 

(V.  D.  lO'i 

(IX.  I.  I) 

(IV,  D.  9) 

(IV.  ,1,  6) 
(IV.  J.  91 


Note.— The  first  figures  indicate  the  vol.  and  jiage  of  the  Encyclopedia;  the  third  column  corresponds  to  I ne 
lumbers  in  Appendix  C;  the  last  column  shown  number  and  section  of  Map. 
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Klii'iii'iiT,  Jiiiiiiiii'ii.  \V.  Iiiil., 

G>iliiiiii'ii.  Jupttii, 

K>»ill  lllimlolll 

(I.  :):itti,  Mlcriiiirnln, 

KI>iitaM<'lii(I.:iAO|,(lMlil  (ViiiHt,  Afr.. 
i;iiiiti'  Km.  Yiiniliu,  Afrlcii, 

Kili'ii  il.  'I'lli,         .liiiiiiilrii.  \V.  Iiul., 
/(Ii'iiilali-,  Niiiiil.  Afi'lcii, 

Kiii'iiKiiaid.  aril),  MmintH,  huiiu, 

Killnii  II.  »!),        Hol.l  C.iiiMl,  Afr.. 
KiliiKHitiin,  Caiiailii. 


N<-w  )li'l>ri<l>'H, 
NU'ir.  Afi  li'a, 


i;fut.'Ml.  :t.V)l, 

Kuii  iKuKO  fp, 

K.K''ili'iiilii(lo(I.'l.'>.'<i.  llri'f  iiIiiikI, 
Kifiju  (KKtt  fi,         NlifiT.  Afili'rt. 
Kliliiii/.rii/.liii,         /•iiliilitiid.  AfrU'O, 
Kl>li<l)iini>  il.  i.'iM),  /.iiliiliiiiil,  .Vfrica, 
Eliliiiniililoiiii) 

1 1.  .'t.Vli.  /.iiliiliiiiil.  Afi'lca, 

Kki'iian,  Fiiilaiiil,  SimmIi'Ii. 

KkliMiiM'm  (I.  :iV)i.  Ki,.v|it. 
Kkinwi-d,  .I.Vt..     /.nliilani,  Afiica, 
KkiiiiiliiMl.  ;|.vi).    /.iiliilaiid.  Afiica, 
Ekmiilii'lad.  :i.'>.'li,Traimviial.  At'r.. 
Kkiilileii^'i'iil 

(I  :t.V)i, 
1:1  .\/,/.i'i'y.V(i, 
K'.  liavaiiri'jii 

il  :m>. 
Kli'iikolwi'iii, 


/.iiliilniid,  Africa, 

K»f,vpt. 

(Iiiiiiialaiiil.  Afr.. 
Kli'iilliiM'a  1 1.  .'i.'il).  Ilaliaiiuts,  71, 

Klim  il,  :i."ili,  raiii'iuldiiy.  Afr.. 

Klliii  1 1,  'i'lli,  'Iraiwviial.  .\fr., 

Klliiiil.  U4i,  Natal,  Africa, 

Kllnt,  .laiiialcH,  \V.  Iiul., 

Kllza  r.  Iiriiry 

atalliiii  (I.  .'Ml,  Africa, 
El  .lawilvil  .J.-).')),  KKM>t, 
Kllicc  Islaiul.  HiiiiKiaii  InI..  Tnc 

Ellicli|iiir  il.  .'I5.*>i.  (Vnt.  I'ldv,  India. 
Klli'i'f  1 1.  .'Mil.         .Madras.   India. 
Kliiiii>a(l..1.'>i)).      linM  I'oasi,  Afr., 
Kl  rasiidclN'Drlc,  IMcvico, 
Kiiiakalii'Ictii  < 

1 1.  :t.'ili.  Nalal.  .\frli"a, 

KitiaiiKHcnlll  .Tilli. Natal,  .\frlca, 
Ktnal  liltihalini  iscc 

Kinallp  il.  ^l.'ii'i.  Africa. 
Knidi/.i'iii,  Katlrland.  Africa, 

Kiii).'"ali  il.  .Titii.  KalTraila.  Africa, 
Kniiiiaiis  (I.  a.'i7i.  Natal,  .\frica. 
GiiiMiaiis  d.  XiT),  Virt;in  Nlaials, 
\VcMt  Indies, 
Kimiyatl  (I.  .'KTi,  Transvaal.  Afr.. 
KiiiiioraMDiira.     Old  Calaliar,  Afr, 
KiiipanKWcnl 

d.  .•t,-i7i.  Natal.  Africa. 

I'.iii|>iiilii'iil.  /iiliiland.  Africa. 

Kriitldaliatini  i.sis' 

Kinallii.  i^idaland.  .\frica, 

KndiiniHid  d.3.^7).  Natal,  Africa. 
Kiifvadiili,  DtMncnira.  S  .\m.. 

Kiiftini  il.  .')."iSi.  Kairiaria.  .Vfrica, 
Knidis.'nid.  ••).>!.  Kariaria.  .\frica, 
Knon  1 1.  :i."iH|.  ('a  icColoiiy.  Afr,. 
Kiitiiiiibe  (I.  35**i,  J^''    .Vfricaii  Ucp. 

Africa. 
EntoinlKMil  (see 

Endiinn'nli(  I. .'i.'i7l.  Africa. 
Eiitri-   Uius  icir- 

cull  I.  .\r(jcntinc  Kep., 

Kiilirala  d.  .358),    Miis(|nlto  I'ciast, 
Cent.  America, 


Ml 
M 

I 

7i 

7li 

Ut 

Nl 

Tl 

t.'i 
71 

»1 

7'* 

m 

11,5 
140 
110 

Ml) 

1'! 

'.'U 

IJI 

I'.'l 

no 

140 
'.'11 

ail 

HI 

iVi 

Hill 

ir.i 
1(11 

•.H) 

>.>u 
l.'l 


no 

141 


111 


i.WVI   .1.  l«i 
i.W  tl.  »•) 

(XIX.  J.  5i 

(V.  I.  Ui 
(V.  I.fl'i 
(XXVI. . I.  1) 
(IV.  ,1.  hi 
(XVII.  K.  11) 
(II.  H.  4*) 
(V.  I).  10) 
(XIV.  K.  5) 

(XIX.  K.  10) 

IV.  ,1.  1)1 
IXIV.  K.  7«) 
IV.  J,  1)1 
dV.  K.7») 
lIV.  K.  7») 

dV.  K.  7«i 

III.  K.  .1») 
dV.  K.  7) 
(IV.  J.  7) 
dV.  J.  7) 

(IV.  J.  7) 
III.  H.  ;i»j 

(11   E.  4*i 

dV.  II.  N») 

HI  iXXVI.  K.  1) 

dv.  i:.  II) 

dV.  .1.  (;•) 

dv.  ,1  (i( 

iX.VVI.  ,1   1«J 

iV.  K.  Ill*) 
(II.  It.  .11 
IXXI.  K.  J«) 
iVIll   .1.  !)) 

I VII  It  v:, 

iV.  (1.  !)•) 
(XX.  I).  1) 

dV.  .1.  SI 
(IV.  K.  «•) 

dV.  K.7) 

(IV,  K.  .H») 

dV.  1.  Ill) 


111,  iiudv.  J.  (*) 


Connn.  .Xfiiea, 
Madras,  India, 
Ceylim, 
Ti-ansvaiil,  Afr.. 


Eipintor  Station 

(I.  ■■OH). 
Eral  (I.  358), 
Kiftiir, 

KriiieUi  (I.  H5S). 
Eniiiianj,'a(I.  .ijH)  New  lleliriiles, 

I'acillc, 

EruiiKaliird.S.'in),  Madias.  India. 
ErziiiK'an  1 1.  'iM),  Eastern  Turkey. 
Eiisriiin   iKrz- 

ronnii  d.  a')!)).     Eastern  Turkey. 
Escnia.  or  La  Es- 

cala.  Spain. 

EschleiiKeni(I..i59).Ziiliiland.  Africa. 
Esidiiiiihini,  Ziiliiland,  .Vfrica, 

Eskiistuna,  Sweden. 

Estcourt  (I.  :i(K)>,   Natal.  Afiica. 
Etah  (I.  3(>Ui.  Bengal.  Iiiilia. 

Etawah  (1.  8(i0),    N.  W.  Provinces, 
India, 


111 
U!) 
III! 

r.'l 
1 

IJl 

IIU 

71 

III 

III 

111 

14!» 

no 

13 

111 

3 
71 
HI 

HI 

rd 

71 
1 

1 

3 

14'.) 

I 

13 

I'l 

U4 


(XXVI.  I.  3*) 

(IV. , I.  ;♦) 

(V.  K.  IU«; 

I IV.  ,1.7) 
(IV.  J.  H«) 

dV.  K.  7) 
(IV.  K.7. 
(IX.  I.  I'l 
(IV.  I.  s'l 

(IV.  II.  io») 

dV.  II.  10) 

(IV,  K.7) 

(IV.  K.7) 

dX.  E.  0*) 

iXXVl.  C..5) 

dll.  E.  4) 
(XVII.  E.  II') 
(VII.  1.  10') 
(IV.  J.  S') 

(XIX  J.  10) 
iXVII.  K.  Hi 
(XXV.  1.3) 

(XXV.  J.  3) 

(IV.  K.  7\ 
(IV.  K.  H') 

dV.  ,T.  H1 
(VIII.  J.  3) 


S4        (VIII.  K.  4) 


Etenilieni.  Nalal.  .Vfrica.  III.  I  lUdV.  .1   7) 

Eiililiiky.  C'avalla  Ulver  IHs. 

tricl.  Africa,        11       (V.  E.  Ill') 
ExiiniaiandCayKi 

il.3ilt)).  Haliainas,  77       IXXVI.  K.  Ii 

E/.liiciika  (I.  3(1(1).  (Irlipialand.  Afr..    Ill      (IV.  J,  m'j 
Kniiiialeleaita 

(l.;i«(i).  Sav.ili  Isl.  I'ao,,     ()■.'       (XXI,  II.  H) 

Kaeii/.a,  ltal\.  t'l 

Kalrllel.l  d.  3iliii,   .lainalca,  \V.  Ind.,  Ill      (XXVI.  .1,  li 
Kalrfiird.  Canada.  7'J       (XIV.  (i.  C'j 

Eai/.abad  (I'yua-    N.  \V .  I'mvliiceH. 

Iiadiil.  3(1(1).  India.  74, 81  (VII.  C.  3) 

Kakaafo,  Tnkelan  Islaiidn, 

I'nclilc.  09       (XXI.  C.  T) 

Fakarau'ail.:iiiili,  Tiiannitn  Islaiidx, 

I'acillc,  105     (XXI.  Cl.tl) 

Fnlealill  (I.  :llJU),    Ha an  Islands, 

I'acitlc,  K       (XXI.  K. 'J) 

KalianKla  ll.  3il(l).  Siena  I,. ,  Afr.,  (V.  C.  hi 

Kal nth  d.'UI7i.  .lainalca,  \V.  Iiiil  .  MI.77iXXVI,  ,1.  1) 

Kan  clien»;d.3(i:),Cliina.  I'm       (X    II   i'h 

Kandrlana,  Madak'ascar.  I'Jl      iXVI,  |i.  7i 

h'aiavi>liltrtt(l.3C7i,  Ma>lat;asi'ar,         G:i       (XVI,  |i,  l)i 

Karldaliad,  I Jali.  India  71        iXXII   ll.H') 

Karldpiir.  IIi'iikuI.  India,         77       (VII.  I.  (Ji 

Kariiilnntiin,  Has~a  IH-t  ,  .vfr.,   13       (V.  E.  I(i') 

KarriiiKia.  Sierra  l.e<ine,  .Vfr,, 71       (V.  U.  H) 

Earnklialiad  N    \V.  rrnvlnces, 

iKiirriiklialiadi       India.  '.>!        (VIII.  K.  3) 

I'atelii;iin>,'i'd..il>7),N    \V.  I'rrivIiiccM. 

India.  13       (VIII.  K.  3') 

Katliapiir,  N.  W.  I'rovlnced, 

India,  an       (XXII.  E.  5') 

Fatshan  il.  3(17).    Cliina,  St        (X.  II.  10) 

Fatiikiwa,  .Mai'i|iiesaslslauils, 

Paclllc,  ti'J       iXXI.  J.  7) 

Faviini  iKavoDini 

1 1. 31'.:).  Ewpt,  •M       (II.  E.  U) 

Fencliaii-fii  iKeii- 

cliiiwliid.3(iHi.('lilna,  1         (X.  II.3) 

IVnoarhci.  MadiiKascar,  l','l      (.\VI.  E.  5) 

rernandd   I'o  Isl- 
ands d.  'Itis).      (liilneaC'oftst.Afr.,  H5       (III.  A. -J) 
Fianarantosiia 

d..'li'i!ii,  Madnirascnr, 

Flifiieras  1 1.  :«»),  Spain. 
^'ihaslnana.  Vlada^ascar, 

Fil'ii/pnr  ( I.  .'173),  riiiijnh,  India, 
Five  Isl,  (1.371),    W.M  Indies. 
Five  Keys,  Tiirli's  Klaiids, 

West  Indies, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Fiittttia.  Italy, 

FiioCliow  d'lili- 

cliati)  d.  371).     Cliina, 
Fiirll,  Italy, 

Fort  Alexander,    Canada, 
Fiirtale/.a.  Ilra/.il. 

Flirt  Ueanfort,      (iraliainstnwn, 

Africa, 
I''iirt(^l)ipewayan,i  'anada, 
Fort  I>iiiivei;an,  Canada. 
Flirt  Francis,  Canada, 
Furl  :*liu'leiid,  Canada, 
Flirt  Mcl'lnrson,  .Mackenzie  Hlver, 

Canada,  7'^ 

Fort  Norman,        !\laiken/.ic  Ulver 

Hist.,  Caiiaila,     7i 
Fort  Pitt,  Canada,  7i 

F'lirt  yn'Appelle,  Caim.hi.  71 

Fort  liae.  Canada.  78 

Fort  liesohition.   Canaiia.  78 

Fort  .Simpsiin.       Mackenzie  Ulver. 

Canada,  7'^ 

Fortune  Island,     naliaiiias.W.  Ind..  77 
Fort  Veriiiillion,   Canada,  7'J 

F'oiile  Point.  Miiiiatiascar.  71 

Foiirakariad.377),Sierra  lA-oncAfr..  M 
Fiankfort-on-tlie- 

Main,  flenimny,  13,  511 

Frav    Heiitos 

(I.  .377).  Urnciiav.  73       dX.  F.  0) 

Freil.'rlks(Iald.379i.Greenknd,  141      (XIV.  K.  1') 

Frederiksliaali 

d.  3rHi.  (Ireeiiland,  115 

Frederiksliald.       Norway  13 

Fri'deriksliavn.      Iieniiiark.  13 

Freetown  1 1.  3711),  Kieria  Leoue.Afr.,  14, 78, 81, 83(V.  C.  8; 
Krledensberif 

d.  3H0).  St.  Croix.W.  Ind.,  141      (XXVI.  I.  3) 

Friedensfeld 

d.  3.S0).  St,  Croix, W.  Ind.,  141      (XXVI.  I.  3*) 

Friedensthal 

(I.  ilHl).  Greenland,  141      (XIV.  K.  7») 


(i'.M'JKXVI.  f.  8) 
3.  I.'il) 

I'JI  (XVI.  I).  Hi 
81  iXXII.  E.  (1) 
111      1 XXVI.  ,1.3) 

77       (XXVI.  0. 'J') 

13.  77,  SI,  III! 

13 

I,  13,  7',' (X.J.  8) 

13 

71        (XIV.  O.  fi') 

8H        ilX.  .T   4*) 

71  dV.  II.  10) 
7'J  iXIV  F.  4) 
rd,7'.'iXIV.  E.  5 1 
7','  iXIV.  I).  3i 
1.7'JiXIV.  E.  5) 


(XIV.  I).  8) 

(XIV.  E.  3) 
I XIV.  F.  5) 
IXIV.  (i.  ID 
(XIV.  E.  3) 
(XIV.  F.  4) 

(XIV.  E.  4) 
(XXVI.  F.  1') 
IXIV.  E.  4) 
I XVI.  E.  5) 

(V.  V.  b') 


n 


Note.— The  Hiwt  flRures  indicate  the  vol.  and  yagf  of  the  Enoyclopedia ;  the  third  column  correBponds  to  the 
numbera  in  Appendix  C;  the  lost  column  shows  uiaubcr  and  section  of  Map. 
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Friedenstlial 

(I.  USD,  St.  Croix, W.  Ind., 

Frf  relDHii,  Kast.  K(nmt.,  Afr,, 

Krifn(l»lil|nI.3?Ii.'l"iiinii'i>.  W.  Intl., 
Ki-imIii,  Madras,  India, 

Fiiifi-^awa.  .lapaii, 

Fuliiiink'il.  38:11,    Cliiim, 
Fnlislian.  L'lilna, 

FiiK|iiiit;    iTiik- 

wiiit'i  il.  'Mit.  ("Iiicitt, 
Fiikiioka  (1.  3K1),  Japan, 
FiikiiyaniH,  Japan, 

Fuliiffk  ist'p  Nhw 

Kulinc'kMl.S.'*.')!,  Janiaiia,  W.  Iiid., 
Fuiiwti.  L'liiiia, 

Fiiiialull,  Tiiki-lan  Islands, 

I'ai  illf. 
KMML'wiia  (t,  :K)i,  Clihia. 
I'lii'i'iikliabail         N.  \V.  rnivinces, 

ll.  'IMi,  India, 

FiM'nkawa,  .lapan, 

FiiiM'linkiai,         rliina, 
KiiUt'lik'nilMl..3.S.'lJ.I!i'nt;'d,  India, 
Ktiiii'lipiiM'.  liKlia. 

Fiitnnail.3S.Ji,      New  Hi'lnidi-s. 

racitlc-, 
F«iiml)o(I.  381),  Lakf   TaiiKanyika, 
Aril. 'a. 
Wfsl  Afrira, 
Iti-iiK'al.  India, 
l.aplaml, 
Mrxioii, 

t'l-Vlnn, 

AfVioa, 


Ml 

1(U 
Hi 
10 

7'* 
1)5 

115 
1.  i:i. 
Pi 
7** 

n'l 

Ml 
6i 

«.") 

SI 

■a 
Hi 
a  I 

Ml 


(XXVI.  I.  3') 
(HI.  M.  5) 
(XXVI.  J   !•) 
(XVII.  K10») 
(XV.  I.  0) 
(X.  K.8) 
(X.  K  •• 


fior«khpur(I.3!K),  N.  W.  Provinces, 

India, 
flordnn  Memorial 


') 
(.. 

(XV.  K.  .'>) 
(XXVI.  J.  1*) 

(X.  II.  10) 

(XXI.  (".T»> 
(X.  J.  ',*) 

(VIII.  K.  3) 
(XV.  I  3i 
(X.  I.  Ill 
(VIII.  K.  3) 
(VII.  A.  3] 


(!a>M»in  (I 
(iadalata, 
(iars.dc. 
(iaifana. 
(iaikissa  il 
(ialla-Uinl. 
(iiilli'  'I'liirii  iIh 
(iaIU'i  1 1  .Wo, 


3S1). 


3SI), 


103      (XIX.  J.  11) 


(111.  J.  K*| 
(111.  H.  3i 
(\n.  K.  »*) 


(.Vvliin, 


(ia.MatlaiiMl.3».'>l,  S.  Atiican  R.>p. 

(Ti'aiisvaali..VI'r. 
Cianiliifr    (Gam-  Tnanuxn  Islands, 

Ilia'.  I'ai'itlf, 

Gankin^,  Cliina. 

(ianst'i'.  .^(iriintin,  S   ,\m., 

(ianttjr  ((inntur),  Madras.  India, 
(faraway.  West  Coast,  Afr., 

(tjirKnas,  Lapland, 

Oaiiad  -.ixr,).         lianks  Isl.  I'ae., 
Oaiiliati  (I.  .3K'i),     Assam.  India. 


-,         (XX.  I).  11 

71        (VII    I.  1-,') 

(II.  U.  11; 

71,81  (VII.  J.  1.3) 

114      (IV.  I.  5> 


Ciaiin, 

Oazad.  SM), 

Cihelie. 

f;eMe, 

(iellt'vari. 

(ii'iica. 

(Jemce  ((leorge- 

titwn  ?«. 
Cli'iii)fi'idii>lz 

<(t<iri;eiili(dx  ?), 
Oeorkrf's  Hay, 
tieoryctiiwii, 


Viiriilia.  Afrira, 

rali'-,tiii(>. 

Nit'i'r.  .\frica, 

Swi'ilen. 

Lapland. 

Italy, 

CniM'CiiIiiny.  Afr., 
S.  .Sfrican  i(ep. 

(Transvaal  i..\fr.. 
Fernanda  I'o.  .\fr.. 
llrili>^li  (idiana. 


Ill 

31 

13 

13'J 

ITO 

3 


13 
Vi-i 
13.  r 


iXXI.  K.  10) 
(X    I.  Bl 
(IX   (i.3') 
(VII.  A.  13) 
(V.  K.  1U») 

(XIX  J.  0») 
(XXIV.  A.  I) 
(V.  I   »») 
(XXV.  F.  10) 

(V.  J.  9) 


,  81,  10:J 
(IV.  F.  11) 


144,  IfpOdV.  J.  ti 
K>        (111.  A.  3; 


Sniith  .\inerica 

81 

(IX.  M) 

Gerrllio, 

Cavall.i  liiv.T 

Siiiiili  .\tiiiMiea, 

13 

Oliazipurd.  .389), 

N.  W.  Proviiires. 

India. 

14B 

(VII.  n.  4) 

fiihiioom. 

Oassii  |)i<t..  Afr.. 

13 

(V.  E.  !()♦) 

Ciilieon, 

(ireat  NaniiKpia- 

1  tiiil   Africa, 

Il.'i 

(IV.  I).  (!) 

rtiiiialiar  (I.  3>'0i 

Spain. 

71.  XI 

(iillierl  Isl.(l.:j8i»i 

ra.-i(li'. 

1.  lij 

iXIX.  K C.) 

(iirneli. 

K.irvpl. 

^'(1 

ill.  11   3»l 

(ijeiiaviin. 

KalTraria.  .\frica. 

im 

ilV.  I    !)«l 

(ilentlK.rii'I.  .3901 

Kaffniria.  .\friia, 

ii)i 

(IV,  H.  ID) 

(lliina. 

Li  leria,  Africa, 

•,'l 

(V.  E.  9») 

(inadi'iKlal  ((tenn 

■ 

dfiiilal)  (I..3'.Ki) 

I'apeCiiliiny,  .\fr 

141 

(IV.  E.  10) 

Qoliabis, 

Naina'pialaiid, 

Africa. 

If,' 

(IV  0.4) 

findda. 

DciikhI.  India, 

T"J 

(VII.  U.  4) 

(iiM'derwacht 

ll.  .•lllli. 

r'apiM'iilony,  Afr. 

111 

iiv  n.  io»-» 

tiniPiavn. 

(irciMiland. 

ll.-. 

(XIV.  K    1*) 

(i..diliaiiliil..391i 

Siinlh  (irecnland, 

ll.'. 

(XIV.  K.  1*) 

(i'M'ile  IIuiip, 

S.  African  Kcp. 

(Transvaall.Afr. 

,119 

iIV.  J.  0) 

OiiedKedaclit, 

8.  .\fricun  Hep 

iTraiisvimli,  .\fr 

l.'.-i 

(IV.  J   4) 

niiendik. 

Java,  Kast  Indies 

1.V8 

(XVIII. F.IO*) 

(ii>Kii  ((iii^lia) 

11.391), 

Rnnihav.  Inilia. 

1()9 

(VIII.  E.  «) 

(ioldeii  Orove. 

Ilritisli  (iiiiana. 

Suiitli  .Vinerii'a 

81 

(I.X.  I.  1) 

Gonda, 

N.  \V.  rroviiices. 

India, 

13 

(VIII.  M.  4) 

Ooonieli, 

Kirypt. 

•,11 

ill.  !•:.  ll 

Uooty  (I.  31W), 

Mailras,  India, 

t:-j 

(XVII.  I).  B) 

(I.  3!r,'l, 
Gori.iitaIn, 
(losheii  (I.  392), 
(loviiidpiir, 
(ioxvalpiir, 
Ui'aaf     Heinet 

(I.  .3911, 


Natal,  Africa, 
C'elelies,  K  Indies, 
Jamaica.  W.  Ind., 
Helical,  India, 
Assam,  India, 


73        (VII.  D.  ,3) 

103      (IV.  J.  7) 

(XVIII.  K.  7) 
104.141  (XXVI.  J.  1) 
140 
8 


CapeC'iilony,  Afr, 
fJraceiiav(I.394).  Aniinna,  W.  Ind  , 
Hracetleld(I.W9li,  Antiiiiia,  \V.  Ind., 
Oraceliill  d.  391i,  AiitiK'na.  W.  lud., 
(iraliain's  Hall      British  Uiiiiuia, 


71 
141 
141 
141 


(VII.  A.  10») 
(XXIV.  A.  1) 

(IV.  ().  10) 
(XXVI.  J.  .3*) 
(XXV!.  J.  3») 
(XXVI.  J.  3*) 


(I.  391), 
(iraliaiiiKtown 

(I.  3911, 

(iranl'lii I  394 

Grand      Cavinai 

l>laiidsil.  39|i. 
Grand  Itapid 
Grand  Turki.!. 391 1.  San  I)i>iiiiiit;ii, 
West  Indies, 


Sdutli  America,  141      (IX.  I.  3*) 


Cape Cnlony,  Afr. 
.  AiKeiiline  Hep., 

Wc-I  Indies, 
Caiii 


Granville, 

Grassdale. 
(ira(eriil  Hill, 
Grenia. 

Greenville  (1.4011 
Greenville  1 1.  Kill 
Grenada  1.(1  401 1 


Grevli.wn, 
Griipiasia  It  (Ori 

<|natiin'iii. 
Griis  Miirne 


t^iiecnsland. 
Ailslialia, 

Lil.eria,  .\frica. 

Jamaica,  W.  Ind., 

Slierlirii.  .\fnca, 
.Canada, 
.  Liheria.  \V.  Afr  , 
.  WindHard  Groiip. 
West  Indies. 

N.  Natal,  Africa, 


71 
73 


.'04 


119 
•,'4 

81 
37 
.'.0 
30 

71 


Grii|iialaiid.  .\fr., 
Haiti.  W.  Indies, 
(■nadalajarad  tOll.Me.vici). 
Uiiadalixipe.  Leeward  Islands, 

West  Indies, 
Giianajimtod  lOli.  Mexieii, 
(iuaIeilialail.4ll°.'l,Giialemala, 

Cent.  America, 
Giibbi,  Madras.  India, 

Giidiir  (I   4031,       Madras.  India, 
(iiierrero.  Me.xico, 

(•iijarat  (I.  403).     I'mijali.  India, 
Giijranwalad. 403). I'liii jail,  India, 
GiilliiiiKa     (Kul- 

liiirKai,  Madras,  India, 

(jnledu'iid  ((iiiled- 

k'arlii  (I    1(3),      Bombay,  India, 
Gnni.nt;  Sitoli 

1 1.  4031.  N'ias.  East  Indies, 

(inn:nr  isee  Gandin. 
(inrdaspm'd.40li,riinjal..  India, 
Gnr'traon  (1.  40|i,  I'lmjab.  India. 
Gwalior,  Cent.  I'rox..  lud., 

UyaiCyaid.  40li.  N.  \V.  I'l-ovinces, 

India, 


(IV.  H.  10) 
(IX.  E.  8J 

(XXVL  I).  3) 
(XIV.  F.  li*i 

(XXVI.  O.  3) 


(V.  I).  9*) 
(XXVI.  J.  1) 

(V.  G.  1*) 

{V.  E.  9»J 

(XXVL  J.  5) 
(JV.  J.  8) 

dV.  F.  81 
(XXVI.G.3») 


Cape  I'almas,  Afr., 
Ilihland. 
Japan, 
Turkey. 
.Maiicliiiria.  Cliina, 


Gyutii, 
Haarkm. 
Iliicliiniiliei. 
ILnljin  ll.  405) 
HaiiliuiiK. 
llaiilaraliad  illv 

derali.i<lhl.4(i.->i,  Sindli.  India.      13, 
Haifa  1 1    IO.'>i.        Syria, 
Hainan  ( I.  1(15).     Cliina. 
Haiikciiv.  Asia  Minor, 

Ilakiiilated.  KXti.  ,la|ian. 
Hainadan  d  in;  i,  rersia. 
Ilaniamatsii.  , lapan. 
Ilaniliantolle,  Ceylon. 
Ilainliiiri,'.  Germany. 

Hampden.  Jamaica.  \V.  Ind  , 

Ilananiaeouda 

11.107).  Haidarabud,  Ind., 

Haiicliumid. 407).  Cliina, 
Haiit.'i'liowd.4(>ri.  Cliina, 
Hankow  d  4071.  Ciiina. 
Ilanvaii);  <  I.  Ii)9i  Cliina. 
Harbor  I.  il.  409).  llaliiimas.W.  Ind., 
Hardiii,  .N.  W    Provinces. 

India, 
Harmsliope  l.iOfli.Transvaal.  .\fr., 
Hurpiit  diurpooli 

il.  loib.  Eastern  Turkey. 

Harnkn.  Moluccas,  K.  liid., 

Hasbevn.  Svria. 

Hassan  1 1    110).     Madras.  India, 
IIaTsevasseiI.41li. S   .\fricaii  Uep. 

ri'ransvaah.Afr., 
Haiiradlowrah).  Hernial.  India, 
Hainan.  Syria, 

Ilaiisser  Farm,     (told  Coast.  Afr., 


!,.'.,  15 (XX.  E.  4) 

(X    VI.  J.  4) 
:3,  .30  (Xa.  F.  4) 


(XXVI.  B.  4) 

(XVII.  E.  ;•) 

(XVII.  K.  li) 
(XX.  F.  3) 
(XXII.  I).  4) 
(XXII.  D.  5) 

(XVII.  D.  3) 

(XVII.  C.  4) 

(XVIIL  A.  7> 

(XXII.  E.  5) 
(VIII.  II.  3| 
(VIII.  J.  4) 

(VII  I),  4*) 
(V.  E.  10*) 


24 

81 
119 

15 

nil 

•M 

13 

143 

115 

3(1 
71 
34 


30 

(> 

3  (XV.  I.  2) 

l,3fi    (XXV.  G.5) 

104      (X.  K.  1) 

73,81  (XVII.  E.  3) 
73        (XXV.  F.  9) 
31        (.\.  G.  Ill 
3i;        (XXV.  F  3) 
13.  73  (XV.  I.  3) 
31.511  iXXlII.  C.  3) 
,5(1        (.W.G.S) 
91        (VII.J.  13i 
511.513 
lot      (XXVI.  J.  1) 

3         I XVII.  F.  ,'•) 
0.5,  93  1  X.  F.  r» 
34.38.(i5.73(X.K.O) 
3(1.  (13.  81  iX.  I.  (il 


13 
1«9 


188 
91 


144 

(11 


(X.  I.  Hi 
(XXVI.F.  1) 

(VII.  A.  S) 
(IV.  I   8«) 

(XXV.  I.  4» 
(XVIIl.  M.  T) 

(XVIL  D.  7) 

(IV.  K.  5) 
(VII.  H.  6) 

(XXV.  a,  9) 

(V.  I,  »») 


NoTK.— The  first  flfnirea  indicate  the  vol.  and  pau"  "f  tlie  Enevelniwdln:  the  tlilrtl  columD  convgponda  tO  thP 
numbttni  In  Appendix  c',  thu  lost  culuiiin  Hhoivg  number  aud  Hcctlon  of  Map. 


MISSI0NAR7  STATIONS 
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MISSIONARY  STATIONS 


Hnzi'lton,  British  Columbia,  73 

Ili-l>r>iii(1. 413),     Labrador,  141 

Hebron  (I.  418),     8.  African  Rep. 

(Transvaaij.Afr.,  U9 
Hfbron,  Syria,  54J 

liector's  River,     Janmica.  !)3 

Iluerfiiiiyliil  413).Britisli  Uiiiana, 

Sonlli  America,  141 
Hei<leiberg(I.4I3),S.  African  Hep. 

(Transiaali.Afr.,  71, 144, 14!)  (IV.  J.  0) 
Helena  Creeli        Duteli  (Iniaiia. 

il.  4i:li,  Sontli  America,  141      (IX.  .1. 'J*l 

llen/.a.lad.  413),  Hm-iimli,  1,.)     (X.\'IV.  B.  5) 

IleriiiTlsiliile 

Cape  Colony.  Afi-..  Ill      iIV.  K.  11) 
New  Zealand  (see  IlaretaniiKa) 


(XIV.  D.  .'5) 
iXlV.  K.  3) 

(IV.  I.  «) 
(XXV.  K.  10) 
(XXVI.  J.  1*) 

(IX.  J.  i*) 


il.  Il.li. 
Ilerelaiiriira. 
llerniaiHinlinrg 

i|.  ll-i.. 
HiM'iiciniisbiirt; 

.1    ll.Ji, 
HermoM  11.  IK!) 
ili'rm<>sill<>ii.4li;i.  :Mexic». 
H'Tl'liililt  I'iee  New 

lliiiMilimiiil.l71i,West  Indies, 


Natal,  Africa, 

Sdufh  Australia, 
Hasiito  land,  Afr. 


149      (IV.  J.  S) 


4IUi, 


Herscliel, 
Hervevl.d 

HiKbllats, 
Ilikiine. 
Ilimeji. 
liiiidiiiarU. 
HiiiLiliHa  .1.  !.'( 
Ilio-oil.  4-Jlii. 


l^ape  t'oloiiv,  Afr, 

Cooks  Is!.,  Paeif., 

Natal,  .\frica, 

,Iapiin, 

,l.ipaii. 

Vieioiia,.\iistralia 
.  Cliina. 

,Iapaii. 

Ilinimpiii'l.  4'.'0i.  Ilein;al,  India, 
llii'osnui  il.  4'.'(j|.   .lapitn. 
llii'i>sliima(I.4'.'U),  Jai>aii, 
Ho     iWeK'b,-'! 

1 1    Hij  .  Slave  Coast.  Afr., 

Iloaclianas(I.436i,  Namaipin-land, 
Sonlli  .Africa. 
Ho(Tentlial;I.43(Ji,  Natal.  Africa, 
llolTenllial,  Kalirador, 

H'ikcliiaiii;il.4'17i,  Cliina. 
Holsteinboi't:,        (ireeniand, 
HonK  KoniciI.437i.Cliina,      1,  Gi. 
Hoiijo.  ,lapaii. 

IIon.)liilii  (I.  43.S1.  SaiKlwich  Island.s, 
Honor.  Caiiara,  India,       • 

Ilonoveke.  Japan. 

Ho|)e(lale  1 1.  43''l.  Ijibrador. 
Hope  Kuniitain,    Matabeielaiul, 

Africa, 
Ilopntale  il.  t3S),  Ceylon, 
Hoslian(;al)ad 

•  I.  I3si.  Cent.  IVovs.,  Iiid., 

Ilo..,biiirpiiriI.4-38t,  I'lmjab,  India, 
INinCliow  (Tsiir-i,  China, 
llu.iliiiie  il.  Ill),   Society  Isl.,  Pac, 
iiiilili  1 1.  111).        Ilonibay,  India. 
Ilih'liow  (I.  441),   Cidna, 
Miirda  (I.  4|-.'i, 
lliitn  Itaipit 


14!) 
ICj 
1 

141 

71 
(iJ 
71 
1 

1- 

13 
1.  !.•> 


13 


I IV.  H.  8) 

(XX.  c.  a) 

(XXVI.  I  3) 
(IV.  I.  Ill 
I XXI.  K.  ») 
(IV.  ,I.H) 
(XV.  (J.  .'.) 
(XV.  K.  5) 

(X.  J.  8) 
I XV.  (i.  .')) 
tVII.  (J.  4^ 
(XV.  I.v') 


1.5,  'Jl  (XV.  K.  r,) 
(V.  H.  9) 


(IV.  C.  .1) 
iIV.  I.  8) 


11.'. 
Ill 
141 

13.  7-,'(X.  .1.  8) 
llj 

81.  lU'(X..J.in) 
13.  311  (XV.  I   5») 
71.1ii'JiXII    K   II 


■111-. 
IIiii.'i    Kiinliani 

(I    ll-.'i, 
II»aiii;lneii, 
Hhiiv  chad. 


Cent.  Pi'ovs. 
Sumatra,  E. 


Ind 
Ind.. 


Sdinatrn,  E.  Ind., 

Cliiiia. 

China. 


14J 

38 

111 

6-i 

HI 

93 

■u 

i('i.'. 
IIJ 
3 
3lJ 

158 

1.->S 


(XVH.  A.ti) 
IXV.) 
(XIV.  J.  4») 

(IV.  I.  .31 
(VII.  J.  I») 

(VIII.  1.8) 
I XX 1 1.  \-\r>) 
IX.  !•'.  4) 

(XXI.  (;.>*) 
(XVII.  u  ■,) 

iC.  .0) 
(Viil.  1.  8) 

ixviii.  n.  7) 


larindranoil  ICJi.  Miid.i>.'«scar, 


West  .\frica, 
.Madagascar, 
Cliin.i, 

Nii;er,  .\friea, 
Naliil.  .\frica, 
lloinbay.  India. 


Iliadan  (I.  Illl 

Ihojnii. 

lehan-d.  4l.'i. 

Ma. 

Ifiinii  1 1.  413). 

iKalpni'i. 

Ixdiorpaitil.  Illi,(ireeiiluii.l 

liila.  .lapaii. 

Ikii-otlonn.  West  Afiiia 

Ik'Mietii.  West  .Vfrien 

lliilaiicinail.  411).  Mada;;ascar 

Iiiiihai'i.  ,lupan, 

iiiiaiidandriana 

li.  4111, 
Ind'iil.'. 
Iriipi>lw<>id. 
Iiia.'iia  il.  Illl. 
Iiianda  (or  land 

lev  Ml.  4111.         Natal,  Africa, 


I XVIII.  R.  7 

l".        I.V.  K,  3) 

(M  (.\..I.   C) 

V,'}       iXVl.li.  9*) 

:i     iv  1. 9i 

(li       I.WI.  I>.  (!*) 
(■..■..lilliX.  II.  .-.) 

;■:     (V.  .1.  il) 

ilV.  ,1.  S) 
(VIII.  K  9») 


Madiii»ascar, 
Natal,  Africa, 
Natal,  .Vfrica. 
liahamas,  W.  Ind. 


1 

13 

111 

13 

11)1 

1(11 

ti^' 

1 

«■• 
IJl 
1113 
71,  7 


Inirchiim;  iIiiciiiiiK' 


1 1.  471: 
Indaleiii. 
Iiidore  il.  47()l. 
Ill  Iramad.la  (see 

IhiliMiiia/.nei, 
)ndiiiidnnia, 
Inliaiiiliane, 
Illje/.iine. 


China. 

Niitai.  S.  Africa. 

Cent.  I'rovs.,  Ind.. 

,Iavii. 

/.iiiiiliitid.  .Vfriia. 
Ki.>-i.  Ki|nal  .  Afr., 
/nliilaiid.  .\fiiea. 


13 
81 
51 

l.V) 
I 
1 
149 


I XV.  a.  4) 

(V.  K.  91 
(V.  K.  91 
(XVI.  K.  81 
iXV.  K.  .'.•) 

I XVI.  C.8») 
IlV.  .1.  8»l 
I IV   .1.  SI 
1  iXXVI.  U.  S) 

(IV.  J.  8) 

(X.  J.  81 
(IV.  J.  8) 
(VIII.  H.  8) 

iXVIII  IMO) 
(IV.  I.  S»| 
liV.  M.'ii 
lIV.  K.  7»i 


Intlasakie  (Inkla- 

zalgai,  Transvaal,  Afr., 

Inyakid,  4'H),       Matalieie  land, 


1!21      (IV.  I.  9») 


Ii|ni(ine, 
Irandrano  (larin 


Africa, 
Cliiie, 


drano  yi,  Madagascar, 

Irwin  Hill,  Jamaica.  W.  Ind., 

Isle  of  Hilt  jam,      Ceram,  V,.  Indies, 
Islington,  Kiipert's  Ijind, 

Canada, 
Isoaviiia  iSoavina) 


6-,' 
13 

Bi 
141 
155 


11.  47!)l, 


791, 
4791. 


Isotry  (I.  4 
Ispiilian  (I 
Itafamasi, 
Italaii^ina, 
Itoiiiiioori, 
Iwakiiiii, 
Iwiiiiii, 
Jaliidpiir  ijnbhiil 

porei  1 1.  48(1),      Cent.  I'rovs.,  Ind 


Madatiiisear, 

^ladiiij.iscur, 

I'ersiii. 

Ziiliilaiid,  .\frica, 

.^Illda^;^lscar. 

.Viiilioina.  K.  Ind., 

.lapaii, 

Japan, 


l.M 


lIV.  J.  3) 
(IX.  D.  7) 

(XVI.  V.  8») 

(XXVI.  J.  m 

(XIX.  A.  0») 
(XIV.  H.  0) 

(XVI.  n.  7) 

(XVI.  I).  7») 
(XXlil.  U  4> 
I IV.  K.  81 
iXVi    K.  8) 
(XVIIl.  .M.  9) 
(XV.  K.  (1) 

(XV.  I),  r.*) 


Jacinel 
Jaciilisliavn. 
Jaira  1 1,  isiii, 
Jall'iia  1 1.  IHli, 
■laifiiiapiiil 


llaili.  W.  Indies, 
(ii'ei'iiiaiid, 
Syria, 

Ceylon,  India, 
India, 


Jaipur  (set-  ,Jeyporei 
.lalaiiilliaril.48li,  I'liiijah,  Imlia, 


Jaliial.  181), 
Ja|iara, 
,lare/„ 
Jaiiiipiir, 

Jawidii  (Kl  Ja- 

wilyi  (I.  355i, 
Jeliliiin  (Jhelimi), 

(I,  :mi, 

Jellasore. 
JeniaS.ihridscli 
(see  lijeinmal, 
JC'remie  il.  5(13), 
Jericho  1 1.  303), 


i)eccaii.  India, 
Javii. 
Me.\ico. 

X.  W.  Provinces, 
India, 

Kgypt, 

Punjab,  India, 
Ueii^'al,  India, 


.  13,  7a,  81  (VII.  A.  0) 
77  (XXVI.  (J.  .3) 
11. "1 

7'J..'dliXXV.  F.  9) 
1,7a,  81  iVII    I.  10) 
:i->        (VII.  H.  ia'> 


(XXII.  F.  ."i) 
(Vlil.  II.  11) 
(XVIII  (}.  10) 
(XX.  K.  41 


103 

l.'i7 

a  I 


ao 


ae 
4 


Tunis.  Africa, 
Haiti.  W.  Indies, 
S.  African  Rep. 
I  l'ransvaa!i..\fr. 
Jericho  (I.  503),     Jamaica,  W.  Ind. 
Jerusalem  il..'iii:ii.  Syria.  7a.l48.; 

Jessore  'I.  M:>\.      lleii^'al,  India, 
Jeypore  ijaipnri 

1I.48I),  Rajpiilana,  India, 

Jbaiisi  (I.  5151,       N.  )V.  Provinces, 

India. 
Jlielnm  (see  Jelilain) 
Jimiiie/. (I.  .'il.'ii,     .^Ifxico, 
Jiwai  il.  .'il."!!.         AsMim.  India, 
Joilh|MiriMarwari 

il.  .'d.'ii.  Rajpntaiia.  India, 

Joliaiiiie-lini^j,      Transvaal.  .Vfr., 
Jokkmokk.  I.apliini, 


149 


(VII.  C.  3) 

(II.  E.  3) 

(XXII.  I).  4) 
(VH.  O.  7) 

(VI.  a.  1) 
(XXVI.  F.  3) 


(IV.  I.  fii 
iX.VVI.  J.  1) 

•.ii..'>4aix.\v  (i.  10) 

(Ml.  1.0) 


Jni/.  de-l'oia, 
Jiilfa  <  I.  5191, 
Jnndihy. 
.hiniiar  ijiinirl 
Kaijid.  .V.Mi 


iira/.il. 
Persia, 
llnuil. 

Itoiiiliay. 
Koriih 


India, 
,  China, 


Kat;osliimu(I..'iaO),. lapaii. 
Kaitaia,  Ni'W  /e.iland. 


101 
a  I 

a8 

89 

KM 
111 

i-ia 
l."l 


90 


(VII.  c.  10) 

(VIII.  J.  5) 

(X.V.  (».  -J*) 
(XXIV.  A.  1*) 

I VIII   F.  5) 
(IV.  J.  8«, 

iIX   II.  S») 
iXXIll.   I).  4) 
(I.X.II.Si 
(XVII.  A.  I) 
(X.  K.  9) 


13,  7a  (XV.  I).  7) 


Kaivnen, 
Kaiiki, 
Kiilaslrv  (Kala- 

liasiiKl.  .lani, 
Kal(;an  tl.  .'lam. 
Kaliiiiponud  ."lao  . 
KaliitaraiseeCai- 

tiir.n. 


iMaiicliiiria. China, 
,lapaii, 

Madras,  Imlia, 
(Miilili,  Cliiiia. 
Illiutan.  India, 

Ci-ylon.  India. 


Kamahipnri'I  .5aii.^ladras.  Imlia, 
vaiiiliini  I.I.  .V.'li,   Fast.  Ki|iiat,  Afr., 


K . 

KiiMemle,  Sierra  Leone.  .\t'r. 

KamoiidougoiUillei.  West  Central 

Africa. 
Kana,  S  African  Rep. 

(Traiisvaid),Afr. 
Kanaka  wa  (I. 5ai  1.  .lapan, 
Kana/.awa  1 1  .'>ai  1.  .lapaii, 
Kandy  iCaiidyl 


101 

13 

113 
1 

101 

ri 

71 


(X.  K.  1») 
I XV.  I).  7) 

(XVII.  F.  6«) 

(X.  I.  ai 

(VII.  H.  3) 

(VII.  i    13) 
I  XVII.  K.  5) 

I IV.  M.  :.*) 


(I  .-.ai  . 

Kanxwe  il  .5ail. 
Kantira  (Caiii;ral 

(I.  .V.MI, 
Kanve, 


Cevlon.  India, 
(iaiioon,  Africa, 

Piiiiiali.  India. 
Ilecliiiaiia-lund, 
-Africa, 
Karachi    (Kiir- 

railiee)  il.  .'laii.  Homhay,  India, 
Karakal  iKarkuli, 

(I.  .VJli.  Madras.  Imlia, 

Karessiiaiido.        I.apland, 
KarnanliCariiali,  Piinjul),  India. 


1 

37,141  (V.  C.  U) 

1         (HI.  E.  9) 

,119  ilVI.fd 
13  iXV.  1.5) 
ai        (XV.  (i.  4) 

7a,77.81iVlI.  J.IS) 

a4      (III.  li.  4) 


-■i 
ca 


iia 
13a 

71 


(XXII.  F.  5) 
(IV.  H.  5) 
(VHI.  A.  0) 
iXVII.  U.  0) 
(VIH.  I.  1) 


i 


NoTK.— The  flrst  llifiires  Indicate  the  vol.  and  pavre  of  the  Encyclopedia;  the  third  coluinu  corresponds  to  the 
uunilierx  In  Appendix  C;  the  last  column  sliowg  uuinber  and  section  of  Map. 
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1 


11 


Kars  (I.  .V.'Si,  C'niicnsiis,  Uiissiii, 

Kiii'iir  (I.  r/j:]),       Madias.  Iiiilia, 
Kiilka.  Kiissia. 

Kttvahi  I.  ^I.  .V.'3),  \Aikf  Taiitfaiiyika, 

At'i'ii'a. 
Kawaka\vft(  1  ..'r.':i i, Xc vv  Zi-ala ii<l, 
Kayiii^f'Cliaii  (Kia- 

yiiii;)  (I.  .Vj;ii,      Cliiiia. 
Ki'iliii,  Java,  Kast  Indies,  I.'m 

Ki'iloeiiKPi'ii'ljalin,  Java.  K.  Iiidie.i,  I.'>T 
KtM'iriiaiislionp      (treat  Xaiiiaijiia- 

(1.  .VJ)i,  land.  Afiiea,         U.") 

Ki'l.'ikaiai  il.  .V.'l),  Mailras,  India,  71 
Keppel  I.  ||..^^>||.  I'alkland  Islands,  73 
'Kerfpiinu,  New  (fuinea,  0*J 

Ke.ssal),  Asia  Minipr. 

Ketiit.  .V.'O.  :«ladi'a'<.  India, 

KlialatloUUl.521),  S.  African  Hep. 

cTransvaali,.\fr. 
Kliamierbei'K,        I.ilile  Niinnnpia- 
land.  S,  All  ica, 
Klmndwad.  .WD,  Helical.  India. 
Klierwai'i  (l..W.')i,  (Vnt.  I'nivs.,  Ind.,  72 
Kwaii»;tiin);,CliiiiP,142 
.\ssaiii,  India,         80 


If,' 
.111 

|:| 


KliitshiiiiK- 
Klllldsa^^^llll•all, 
Klinliia  (Kuiilna, 

Cninai  (I.  ."ij.")!, 
Kliui'da. 
Kilanjani, 
Kinilierly  (I.  S'il), 

Afiiea. 
Kiiieliaii  i.liii  .jon.  Manclmi-ia. 

I'liin-cliailXl.SJili.Cliina,  im) 

Kinculilli,  lii'ilisli  Ciiliiinliia, 

Canala,  7-,' 

Kingston  (I.  5J7).  Jaiuaiea,  W.  Ind.,  77, 


Kendal,  India,         72 

Kendal,  Inilia,         7H 

.^ladias.  India,         71 

I,  UiaiiKe  Free  State, 


IXXV.  K.-.') 
i.WII.  K.  II) 


(III.  1.  C) 


(X.  II.',)*) 
IXVIII.H.11) 
(.KVIII.H.  11*) 

tlV.  I).  7) 
(XVII.  K.  in*) 
(IX    F.  12*) 
(XVUI.F.  .)•) 

(XXV.  ( ;..-.•) 

iXVll.   1),  »*) 
(IV.  J.  !5) 

(IV.  n.  .•<) 

(VIII.  F.  7) 
(X.  1.  10) 
(XXIV.  A.  7*) 

(VII.  I.  (!) 

(Vii  F.  m 

(XVII.  K.  10*) 


Kins    Williain's 
Tinvii  (I   .V.'7i. 

Kiiilnva  (I.  .')27), 

Kioto   (Kyutijj 
(1.  .Wsi. 

Kipo  Hill, 

Kii'in, 

KisehinelT. 

Ki-ilieinriirli, 

Kisiiliitiiii, 

KiiwaiiKa. 


I.IIKIV.  (i.  S) 

(X.  K.  1) 

(XIV.  U.  .'.) 
S2,  1(1 1 

(XXVI.  K.  1) 


Cape  C'dlonv  (Kaf- 

fiaria),  Africa,    (52.  71.  W  dV.  I.  10) 
Cliiiia,  .'i.  l>5   (X.  K.  7) 


Japan,  1 

Xi^er.  .Vfiioa.  72 

Manolniiia,  China,  109 
.Ml 

101 


().") 


Uiissia. 

Uiijpiitana.  India, 
luist.  l'',(piat.  Afr., 
Di'ilisli  ('iiliiinl>iu, 
Canada, 
Kiu-cliaii  (I.  .ViSi,  China, 
Kinkianurd.  ■"',"*i,  Cljiiiii, 
Kiiiiii;aid  il.  Ti-.'Sj.  /.nurAhar,  Africa,    71 
Ki(iiiu:elii>\vil..'>2>si.ila{naii.  China.        l.'i 
Kjilii  (I.  .Wfi),         (i.il.l  Coast,  Afr.,    1 12 
Kladiio,  ISolieniia.  .\us(ria.  M 

Klaiisliavn,  (ii niand.  II.") 

Klerks(loT-ii(I.."i2i)i,'rransviial,  Afnea,  HI 
Knaiii)'s  lliipe 


(XV.  G.  5) 
iV.  J.S) 
IX.  K.  1*) 

(VIII.  (J.  4) 
(111.  M.  5) 


(XIV.  I).  ,'>*) 
(X.J.  7) 
IM.  20.  r..-)  ( X.  I.  7| 
(III.  .M.(l) 

(X.  <;.  Ill 

iV.  (J.  '.)| 


Kneisna. 
Kolie(l..'.2'Ji, 
Koelii  tl.  .V-'U), 
Koehaiineit, 
Kofn. 
Kohiiiia  (I 


KalTraria.  Afiic'ii,  112 


CapcColouy,  Afr. 
.lapan. 
Japan, 
.\siapiinor, 
, lapan. 
Assam.  India. 


71 


(IV.  f!.  7') 
(IV.  I.  10*1 
(IV.  (i.  Ill 


1.3,  l.-i.  71  (XV.  F..')) 


Kolliapiir  (l.'V.'t)),  llonilia'\,  India. 

KMIllelemlHMiai,      Celelles.  v..  Indies 

Koinnia^as(l..vil').Littte  Nainaipia. 

.\friea. 
Koiii»rs!)iir){,  Xaial.  .Vfriea, 

Kiinitfshiii'K.  (iennany. 

Kopav,  Cevl.iii.  India, 

Koskstad  (I.  .V.*:)).  Xatal.  Africa. 
Kotaiiiri  (I.  .Vl.'i),    ^tadras.  India. 


28 
7.5 
M 
3 

21, 
,  I.Vi 


iXV.  K.  (i) 
(XXV.  I.  5) 

(XV.  II. :,) 

(XXIV.  A.  2) 
71  (.Wll.  H.  31 

(.Win.  I,.  7) 


Ceylon,  India. 
Himalayas.  India. 
.\iistria, 
lloriieo,  F..  Indies, 


II.-)      (IV.C.  H) 
U«      ilV  J.  7) 
HI,  .Ml.  M2 
72       (VII.  I.  10*) 

(IV    J.  K») 

(XVII.  I).  S) 

(VII.  I.  13*) 
(XXII.  O.O) 


71 


131 


Kotahena. 
Kolk'iir  (I    ri3:( 
Krahscliitz, 

Kriaii,  

Krisliiiai;ar(I  .')37),llen^'al,  India, 
Kronstaili,  .Viisiria, 

Kro.ifidal,  Transvaal,  Africa,  I  r.»     (IV   K 

Kueheiitf  ll.  r>3;i,  China.  13,  72  (.\.  .1 

Knchinu  (I.  .Mi).    Ilornen,  K,  Inilies.  71 
Kiiluvii,  Niirili  China,  ().'> 

Kunmiiinto(I.')37),  Japan,  1.  13. 

Kiimapiye.  Jaiiiin,  13 

Kiimmamett  iKaiii-  Ni/jtm')4  Doiii 

aiiiet  1(1.  .'>37i 
Kiiiinankiilani 


(XVIlI.ll.r,*! 
(VII   II.  «i 


(XVIII.  H..')*) 
(X.  II.  3*i 
72  (XV.  I),  (i) 
(XV.  1.  .')! 


Kiiroislii.  Japan. 

Kiiniiiian  (I.  .'>37i,  liecliiiaiialanil. 
Afnc 


(I.  .')37i 
Knndapiir  (Cun 

dapore), 
Kiirreein  NllBKar) 


India, 
Madras,  India, 
MadroH.  India, 


142 


(I..W). 
Kiirniil  (Kurnouh 
(I.  .W7i, 


llaidarabud,  Iiiil.,  Ml 
Madras.  India,        3 


(XVII.  K.  2) 
(XVII.  I)  10*) 
(XVll    H.  G) 
(XVII.  K.  3*) 
I XVII.  K  4) 


(1-, 


Caroline  (iroiip, 

Melanesia.  I 

Koi'iieo.  K.  Indies,  145 
Vicloria  Xyan/.a, 
Afiicii. 


Kiisaie  il.  537i, 

Kwnlakapiias, 
Kwa    iKwa-.Ma 

kolo-,, 

K»aii)!clii(I.  .5.'isi,  cVnlial  China 
K«ei-li\va  clnMif; 

1 1.  .').•)«).  China, 

Kwei  yaii(»(I..V)Si,  China, 
Kyela'm;  ( I  .Ms  i,    Lit  i  le  Tiliet 
Kvolo    (Kioto) 

■|1.  .ViXl. 
I.a  Harca. 
Lac  Seiil, 


bl 

05 
69 
HI 


.lapan, 

Me.\ieo. 

Hiipertsland, 
Canada, 

l.adysinit  Ik  1..51I)),  Cape  Colony.  Afr 
l.adysniitli(I.,5IOi,  Natal,  .\frica, 


Kr.'inee. 
Ilalioiney,  .\fiica, 
Siiniatia,  K.  Ind., 


HI 
144 
3 


Hawaii  Islands, 


I. a  I 

Lanos  (I.  510), 
I,ii»;ii  lloti, 
I^iliaina  iljiliain 

aliinai, 
Lahore  (I.  510) 
LaintrslinrK 

(I.  :>W). 
Lakawii  djiRonK) 

(1.  .MOi.  .SiiiMi, 

Lakemha  d.  510),  Tonga  Isl  ,  I'ac.     M 
LakeTaajriinyika,  F.ast  Cent,  .Africa,  (12 
Lanchaii  il.  .'VlOl,   China. 
Lantrowan.  Celelies,  E.  Ind 

I,aohol;eo(I.  511),  China. 
Ijio  liiiK  (I.  511),  Cliiiia. 
Lapplrask.  Lapland, 

|jirani:eiras(;..54n.Hra/.il, 


i'nnjali.  Imlia.  13,  2i. 

CavH-Coloiiy,  Afr.,  1 II 

21 


iXV.  1.2*1 

(IV.  F   7) 

(XIX.  I    5i 
(XVIII.  H.  S) 

(III.  K  5) 
tX.  ll.O*) 

(X.  H.  3*) 
(X    F.  si 
(XXII.  F.  1*) 

(XV.  (}.  5) 
(XX.  U.  2*1 

(XIV.  (id* I 
(IV  K.  10*1 
(IV.  J.  7. 

,  M  (V.  I   ID 
(XVIll.        ) 

(XII.  (i.  3) 
2^XXII.  I).  5) 

dV.  F.  11*1 


XXIV.  C  5) 
(XXI.  A.  '.Il 
(III.  I.  51 
13,  (15(X.  K.  4( 

(XVIII,  L 
05  IX.  H.(l») 
K5        (X.  I.  .3*) 


Laredo,  Te.vas,  U.  S.  A., 

Lalakia  (I.  511),     Syria,  Turkey, 
LeKliorn.  Iialv, 

Lehd.543l,  Little  Tihet, 

Irf-ke,  Yoriilia,  Africa, 

Lelieiidal  (I.  .513).  Snrinaiii,  S.  Am., 
Lenihernd.  541),  Austria. 


7) 


Leopine  (I.  514i 

I.rf'on. 

Leone, 

Leopoldvilled.: 
Leporo  (I.  5)0), 
Lerdo, 
Lerihe  (I.  540), 

Letti. 

Leviika, 

LeydeiishiirK, 

Liaiitf'Chaii, 

LiHoyanj,'. 

Li('litenaii(I.5l7i.(ireeiiIan(l. 

Lichtenf>-ls(l.5)7).(in'enlan(l. 

Lifii  (I.  .54: 1,  Loyalty  Islands, 

I'aciilc, 
Lilontrd.  .5471,       China, 
Linares  d,  5171.      J|e.\ico, 
Linchiiif;  d.  517),  cliiiia. 
Liiidi,  F'.ast.  E([uat.  Afr., 

I^indley  (see  Inandai 
Liranifd.  XAi),       Talaiit  I.,  I-'..  Ind  . 
Lititz  (I.  .5.')0i.  Janiaiea.  \V.  Ind. 

Little  l'i)iio(|.."i.50),  Pahomev,  Africa, 
Lohethal  d.  .5.5;1),  S.  African  Hep. 
(Transvaal', .\fr. 


Iliiiii,  \V.  Indies,    20 
Mexico,  15 

Tntiiilii.  Saiiioan 
Isl..  I'acilic.  (12 

44).Coiit.'o,  Africa,       3.  22 
Transvaal.  .\l'r.,      14'J 
Me.vieo.  24 

Orange  Free  State, 

Africa,  1U5 

Molncc.is.  F,.  Ind.. 
Fiji  Islands.  I'ac,  71 
Transvaal,  Afr.,     Ill 
Cliina,  115 

China,  101 

111 
111 


24        (IX.  I.  .5*) 
15        (XX    F.  2i 
27        iXXV.  (i.  7) 
77.  103 

141       IXXII.  (j.3) 
72        (V.I.  !l) 
HI       (IX.  J.  2) 
511,512 


02 
142 

2M 
1 


14(1 
Ml 
HI 


SnmatiM, 
I'nnjali,  India. 
Ihiltraria. 
.■Madas-'ascar. 
Ili'iii;al.  liidlH, 
Ni)fer.  .\frica. 
Fiji  IslandN.  l>ac. 
Java.  K.  Inilies, 
China, 


Afr. 


HI 

115 

24 

13 

121 

140 


Lohii  Siieiiar. 

Lodiana  d    .5.53), 

Loftcha  d.  554). 

Lohn.'ano. 

Lohanlai.'ira. 

l.oko.ia  (I.  .551). 

Ijoinaloma. 

Loinliok  ( I.  .5.54), 

Lonuhen. 

L.I  ^^.Mvoll^•d..WJI.(■||ilnl 

l,oren/o  Aliii'(|iies  (lasaland,  8 

Lota  (I.  .Ml'.ii.  Chile. 

l,othikani.  \V.  Ilcchiianalaiid, 

Africa.  81 

Lo\edale  d.  .'.Olli.  CapeColonv,  Afr,,  103 


HI 

1(10 

H2 

,  \m 

7.3 


(XXVI.  (}.  3*) 
(XX.  F.  4) 

(XXI.  L  2*) 
(HI    II.  Ill 
(IV.  J.  7*1 
(XX.  K.  3) 

(IV.  I  8*) 
(XVIll.  M.  7) 
(XIX.  L   10*) 
(IV.  J.Oi 
(X.  I).  3i 
(X.  K.  1*) 


(.\'IX.  J.  11) 

(X    II.  1)*1 
(X.\    F  3i 
(.\    I   .1' 
(HI    .M    s) 

(Will  M.  II) 
■XXVI,  J.  !•) 
(V.  II.  Ill 

(IV.  J.  51 
(XVIll.  B.  7*) 
(XXII.  F.  0) 
(XL  (i.  .5) 
(XVI.  I(.  7) 
iVlI    K.  0) 
iV.  J.  !)( 
(XIX.  M    lOi 
(XVIll  H. 11) 
iX    I    10) 
iX,  K.  s, 
dV.  K  0) 
,  I).  U, 


(IX. 


Liieea  (I.  .57'.:i. 
Liickiiow  1 1.  .5721. 

Lull  lull, 

Liiuaii  d.  5?2i. 
Liikunor  d.  .5?2), 


.laniaica.  \V.  Ind  ,  101 
N.  W.  Provinces. 

India.  13, ', 

.Siiiioan  Islands, 

I'aclllc,  HI 

China,  6.5 

Mortlo<-klHl,,l>ac.,109 


(IV. 
dV. 


:•) 

10) 


(XXVI.  I.  1) 

2,81  (Vn.  B  2) 

(XXI.  K.  «•' 
IX.  M.  4) 
(XIX.  U.  I) 


Note,  -  TliH  llrst  lltfiires  Indieute  the  vol.  and  pa^fe  of  the  Kncvclopedia:  th(>  tlilril  enliimn  corresponds  to  the 
nuinbera  in  Appendix  C;  the  last  column  sho»s  number  and  section  of  .Map. 
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Liiknlflnd,  r.7','1,  l'i,iip>.  Afiii'ii,  TT        (III.  P.  I > 

I.iikiiiitril  il.  .'i;-,'!,  t'liiiKii.  Al'iiia,  ».  7T    (III.  ('.  tii 

I.uiiilu.I.  .-.T','!.       Hniii.Mi.  !•;.  Iii.l..  :i        (XVIII.  K.  7 

I.dxiir  il.  ,');,'(,        K>,'.v|it.  ■.'(!        (II.  K.  41 
Muboulrlii  (U.  11,  Draii^ci-Kii'i'Slate. 

Afiiwi,  Hi.')  (IV.  I.  SI 
Jliilianirdl.  1),  Hieria  LfOiicAfr. -il  (V.  (i.  1*) 
Mararlliv  iMlaiid 

(II.  1).'  KeiieKambin.  Afr.,  M        (V.  It.  0*) 

MaciiHilMi,  Cldna,  -.'1        (X.  II.  10) 

Macci.iill.  Ij,         liinzil.  .5.  is    (IX.  J.  5) 

MaiKailaiiill.  1),  Katriucia.  Afcicn,  liW      (IV.  H.  0*) 

:Mat'li'a>.'(II   '11.      Ki)iitl>  Aiisiialia,  lUI 
.MiK'Millaiipaliia 

(II.  :l'.  India,  7.S 

MailiiKipitiva 

ill.  IS,,  C'l'.vlciii,  Imlia,  NI 

Ma<laiia|ialliiII.1Si.Mailras.  hiilia,  v.'.'i 

.Macllii-iKinll.  l'J).lteiiKal.  Inilla,  HI 
MiiiljalHK^cka 

ill.  Ill',  ,Iava. 

MailrasdI.  10).      Madras.  India 


14;i 
1 

(W 
II-,' 

tlv! 


(XVI.  F,  4) 
(.WII.  K.  S«) 
(VII.  I.  lOi 

(xxr  f;.  10) 
(XVII.  a  7) 

(XXI.  K.  7) 


(VII.  F.  S*) 


113  (XVII.  F.  8) 

1  (XXV.  B.  4) 

i:i 

:i7  (V.  C.  9*1 

100  (XIX  I 

•.'«  (II    K.  ll 


I.IO  (XVIII.  K.  101 
:i.i:!.fi-.'.71.7ll.si,10l, 
HW,  li:i(XVII.F.  7) 


Madrid,  Spain, 

Miidiica  (II.  -SU.     Jladras,  India.  1,  l-,'«.  U.l  (XVII.  K.  9i 

MadiicaiitaUain 

ill.'Jli,  India.  .^i  (VII.  F.  7»l 

.Mafi-kinj;  (II.  '.'ll,  Hiilish  Hfclmnna- 

land.  Afiiwi,        si  dV.  II.  7*) 
Mafnlir  (II.  ill,    •<  iianK'i-  KircSlato, 

Afiita.  Id.')  (IV.  I.  7»i 

Miiitall.MlI.il),     Ci-vlon.  India.         M  (VII.  I.  Li) 

M.iirdala  (II.  ■-'41,    (viiiral  .\n(erica.   141  (XXVI.  C.  .li 
Ma);  lalu  dl.  ili,    liriipniland, 

.Sonih  .Xfi-ii'a,  (IV.  (i   s») 

Mai.'iladl.  ill.       Kast  Kipial.  Ate.,  71  dll.M.d. 

Ma).'.Mnri(i(lI.ili.  Kasi  F.Mdat.  Al'c,   71  (III.  1,.  lOi 
Malialii'li'shwur 

(II    ill.  HoniliBV.  India,       1  (XVII.  A.  i) 

Maldiciia  dl.  ill.  Talii(i  1*1.  I'aiv,      Iti.l  iXXl.  ().  ill 

.■Malmnad  dl.  i.-!!.  lliMiiral.  India.         10:i  (VII.  H.  «•) 

Malmiiaiindl  i,')i,Ti-aiisviuil,  Atiiea,  119  (IV.  J   s»i 

MalmiH'KHll.  i.')!,  Madat;as('a(',  71  (XVI.  K.  7) 

Mall.'  Ill    i.-ii.  Sevcli.dlHs.  7i 

Mahiauli  dl.  i,")),  I'n'iiiab.  liiilia,        71  (VIII.  I.  i*i 
Maidl.  i.-.i.            N.'«  lltdiiidfs,      , 

Mi'lant-sia.  170  (XIX.  J.  lOi 

MainiansinKli  (si-o  MviniMiiini^':   si'i" 

Nasiialiadi  (II.  ]Xh.'  77.104iVII   I  4) 

Main  (II.  i.M.  KalTiaiia.  Afrira.  l(i:i  dV.  I.  10) 

Manilla  (II.  i.-ii.      (iillMMi  Isl..  Par..    Ki'.i  (XIX.  K.  C) 
Maiwii  (11.  i."ii,       Niw  lltinides, 

I'ai'ilii-,  Kill  (XIX.  .1.9) 

Majaweram,  Madias,  India,        143  (XVII.  F.H) 

MaKc'liabi'ii)? 

(II.  i.'!!.  Transvaal.  Afiioa.  U4  iIV.  I.  ,•)•) 

:Miik.-Hiita(II.i.')).(Vvlon.  India.         77  (VII.  I.  li») 

Miiklial.-ii  dl.i.-.i,  K):.vpl.  iU  dl.  E.  .Si 

Makiidvvenidl.i.'il.KasI  (Vnt.  Afrit'a,  1  dV.  L.  I') 
Mala  dl.  i.'ii,           Finland.                   I'ii 

Malaiiill   idi,        K   Kalliaria.  Afr,  104  (IV   I    !()•) 

MalMidia  dl   it'll,   .Sdl.inioii  Isl.  I'ac  .  170  (XIX    II.  7*i 

Maliui);  (II   iCi.     Java,  K.  liidifs,      l.w  (XVIII.  (i.  II) 
Maleitani    (Mali'- 

Kii II.  iM.      llDinliav.  India.       7i  (VIII.  (i.  10) 

.Malckiila  ill.  isi,  Ni'»  ll.diiidrs, 

I'ai.'ill.-.  .M  (XIX.  J   10) 

Maiini'slimv 

ill   isi,  CapcColiiny,  Afi-.,71  (IV.  1).  lOi 

Malii);a,  .Vnslralia.  141 

Malukontfill.iSi.Tiansvaid.  Afi- .      144  (IV.  J,  ,')i 
Malim  (li.  i'.li,       Sainiian  Islands. 

ra.'ilii-.  fii  (XXI.  K.  i'l 

Mandio,  SIi.tIiiu.  Afiiea.     37  (V.  (".  il) 

Mainliiiia  (II.  i!li.  Nvan/.a.  Atiioa,      7i  (III.  I,  (1) 

Maiiitfaia  dl.  i'.li.  Ileivrv  Isl..  I'aiv,  Oi  iXXI.  K.  10) 

.•MainiT  (II.  iOi.      Cap.'Cil.my.  Afr.  Ill  dV,  l>.  10) 
Maninsa  dl.  i'.li.    S   ATr   Hip.  iiiri 

i|iialaiiili.  Afr.,   (ii  (IV.  H.  7) 

Manaardl.  ill),     ('.■vlmi.  India.         M  (VII.  I.  10*1 

.Maimd.Mll.  illi,    IVl.dM-s.  K.  Ind.,  (XVIII.  I,.  71 
Maiia   Madura 

dl.i»i,  Madras.  Ind,  I  iXVII    F.  lOi 

Maiiandaiea,  MailaL'asrar.  lil  (XVI.  ('.7i 

Manar(;(idl(II.i9l,JIailrii.s.  India,       ,si  (XVII.  F.  9) 
.ManclD-nliidnvy 
dl.  ill),                (Vyion,  Inilia.         HI 


Mandridraiiii 

dl  31 1.  MadaRasi'nr, 

Maiii'l >l IK  11.311. Madras,  India, 

Mancpy  (II.  3li.     Ci-ylcai,  India, 
Man).'aia  (.Mam-  Hcrvi-v  Islands, 

(.'iiiaidl.  31i.  I'aclll.', 

Maiii;aliiri-d|.31),  Madra.s,  India, 
Maiiiliilii    II  31).   I'auilk', 
ManiUiaiiiam 

ill.  31  >.  Madras,  Iinlia, 

Maiiisa  dl.  311,       Asia  Mliiur, 
Maiitdit'itii,  liiM'niaii,v, 

.Maiinoli  ill.  3ii.    SluMlini.'  .\fi-ica, 
Mansinaindl..')il.  Manaswuri, 

I'aoilic, 
Mansiira  dl.  'ii),   Ek'vih, 
IVII.  I.  li)  Manila  dl.  3ii.       Sanman  Isl.,  I'ac.  Ui       (XXI   M.  2) 

(XVII.  F.5»)       Mannaiie  ( 1 1.  3il,  Transvaal,  Afr.,      14(1      lIV.  .1.  Hi 
(Vll.  F.  .'))  Ma.M.lii,  I'.-lfiifH.  K.  Ind„     145      (XVIII.  I,.  7) 

.^laiiipiiiniilo  (Ma- 

piininlii  III.  33i,  Nalal.  Africa.        1         (IV.  K.  Hi 
Marakrl  dl..'13),    ( Jillart  Isl.  I'ac.    1(19      (XIX.  L.  6) 

Alaraii  dl.  33i.       .Sulm I's  Islands. 

I'arillr,  170      (XIX.  II.  S*) 

Maraid(aii(II.33i,  Urazil.  is       (IX.  I.4i 

Maiiisli  (11.  33i,      Asia  Miiiiir,  1,  .'Ifl    (XXV.  (i.  5) 

Marliai'li,  (iHrniaiiv.  13 

Miirl.iir).'(il.  33i,   Naial.  .Vfrica,         119     dVJ,  9) 
Manlin  (11.34),      Asia  Min.ir.  1  (XXV.  J.. 1) 

Maivdl.3li.  I.(iyally  Isl.,  Pac,  (ii       (XIX,  J.  11) 

Mai'i|)ast<ion 

ill   3|i.  .Surinam,  .S.  Am  ,   111      (IX.  J.  i) 

Marsliall  Islands, 

dl.3(li.  Parific.  1         (XIX.  J.  4) 

Marscivandl.  3fil,  Asia  Mimir,  1         (XXV.  F.  i) 

Mariitliiivaniiiadi 

(II..1S1,  Madras.  India,        i.")       (XVII.  F.7») 

Masasi,  Fast  Afri.a,  ■;  l.liC(  111.  .M.  Hi 

Masiiidraiiiiill  :jSi,Mada).'a>.i'ar,  lil      iXVI,  F.  S) 

Massiiwa  dl.  .i'.li,   Aliyssiniii.  Africa,  liti      dl.  H.  Hi 
:Massrli  dl.  39i,     yiiciMi  Cliarioitc's 

Island.  Canada,  7i  (XIV.  C.  .I) 
Massitissidl.  39i.  C'apcl'nl.iiiy,  Afr.,  H'>  dV.  J.  I0») 
.Masiiiipalam 

ill.  3111.  Madras,  India,        7i       (VII.  n.  1.3) 

Malalc  (II  31)1.       C.n  l.m.  India,         'il.  77  ( VII.  J.  lii 
Matanii.r.isdl.39).Mc.\icii,  l.'i,  iS(XX.  (1.  3i 

Matara  (II.  .);i|,      Crylon,  India,  71,  HI  (VII.  I.  li») 

Matara  dl.  40i.      liriiisli  (liiiana, 

Sdiitli  .\ rica,  (IX   I.  1*) 

Maiautudl.  10).    Samoan  Isl.,  I'ac.,Ci.  HI  iXXI.  ,1.  1*) 


fl 

(XX 

) 

13 

(XV 

() 

4) 

13 

(XV 

II 

4) 

l.-) 

(XV 

K. 

«l 

7i 

(XV 

F. 

5) 

133 

.'1 

(XXIV. 

H.  .->) 

1119 

iXll 

II 

3i 

Matcliiialadl.Kii.  Mi-xlcd, 
.'Matsdiiidtoi  ll.lOi..lapan, 
MalsiisliirodI  l<ii.,lnpaii, 
MaisiiyannK  II.  I(li.,lapan, 
Malsiiyc  dl.  Id),  .lapaii, 
Mattisiiild)'!! 

I II    Idi,  Lapland, 

!Mai|liid  dl.  41),      Itiinna, 
MaiiidI    II),  Hawaiian  Islands,  1(19 

Madlmain  iMoul- 

nicini,  rtiirma.  3.71    (XXIV.  B.'i) 

Munpitidl.il),    Sdcicly  Isl,  Pac,  di       (XXI.  F.  si 
.Maiiriiiiis  Island 

(11.  Ill,  Sii.  Indian  Oi'eaii,  7i 

Mavi'likaradl.lli.Madnis.  India,        7i 
.Mil"  phlan;; 

dl.  III.  Assam.  Imlia,         89 

Maya),'(iaiia(Mara 

^■iniiia lull.  Ill,  Hali,\nias.\V.  Ind.,  77 
!V|a/atTarna);nr,     N.  W.  I'l'iivinccs, 

India.  i4 

Mazatlan  dl.  li),  Mc.xicd,  1 


(XVII    ('.  10) 

(XXIV.  A   !♦) 

(XXVI.  (J  i)y 

(VIII   ,1.  1) 
(XX.  11.31 


Maziiid.  Nias,  Fast  Indies,  1  l.'i  (XVIII. .\.7») 

Milan  (Mima) 

dl.  lil,  Fiji  Islands.  Pac,  HI  (XIX.  L.  10) 

Mlinlndl.4ii,       CaiiHCcildnv,  Afr.,101  (IV.  I.  10) 
IMliwciil  (II.  li),     Zanzilmr  Cdast, 

Africa,  71  dII.:M.  d) 

Jlc'Kdlldill  43),    Alivssinia.  .Mr..       Ii7  (II.  II.  H) 

Mi-da..  dl    I3i.       Cfiil.  I'rovs  .  Ind.,  HI  (XVII.  E. 'J) 

Mcdiin.'cn(II.,'.7),  Transvaal.  Afr.,       Ill  dV.  J.  5) 

Mcdin...  Mcxicd,  1.-,  (XX.        ) 

Mi'djiirn.  Haliak.  Marshall 

Isl.,  I'dlyncsia,    1(19  (XIX.  ,I.4»» 
Mi'crnt  secMiratiN.  W.  Pniviuces, 


(II.  ,'Wi. 


India, 


(VII   I.  10«) 

.MandalaydL.TO),  Ilurma.  India.      3,  71,  HI  i XXIV.  B.  3)  Mfiklila  ill.  .W),    Burma, 

MandapaNalai  Mcisci  dl.  .'iHi,       Tnkyd.  Japan, 

d I.  .1(1 1.                Madras.  India.         1          (XVII.  K.  lOi  Mi').'nanapiiratn 

Jlaiiilanr  (Man-     N   W.  Prdviuccs,  (II.  .')Si,                Madras.  India, 

dawar)  (II.  31),      India,                    13       (VIII  J.  i»i  Mela  Scitliali 

Manilla  (II   31).     Cent    I'rovs,  Ind.,  7i       (VIM.  I,.  H)  dl.dii.                JIi\di'BK.  India, 

Manddinai  (11.311,  Ildrncn,                    IKi      (XVIII.  II.  9)  iMcllnmrne,            AiiHtralia, 

Note.— The  first  lltjurt-s  indicnie  tlie  vol.  and  pajte  uf  ilic  Fiicycldix-dia:  the  third  column  rorresponds  to  the 
nuinboni  In  ApiM-mllx  (';  tin-  last  Cdluiiin  shuHs  niiinluM-  and  section  of  Map 


13,  72  I VIII.  I.ii 
3         (XXIV.  H.    ♦) 

2.1        (XV.  J. -I 

7i        (XVII.  E.  11) 

71        (XVII.  F.ll*) 

K3.  13i 


I 


!i 


MISSIONARY  STATIONS 
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MISSIONARY  STATIONS 


Melkavii,  Coohin,  India, 

JIflliiwiill.  fil!),    Ktjypt, 
Meliiultiiii  (II.ll'Ji,  NuK'M'ntain.  Intl., 
Melorniie  (U.  0:i),  S.  Atrk'nii  Uf|i 

I  rraiisviiiili.  Afr., 
Mi'liir.  Madura,  India, 

51. kantll.  B3),  Pi-isia, 

Mi-ndl.ll.ii.il,       AfiiL-a, 
Mcndo/.a  ill.  ll:i),   Ari,'«'nliiii>  Ui'i>., 

SiJiilli  Aini'iicii, 
Mfri'iirii    iMiT- 
kiii'Hi  >II.  Uli, 
M»T(vdes, 


Mi'r;;aivdja, 

MiMsilll', 

Mi'^suia. 


MadniH,  India. 
Aifrnlinc  Ki'p., 

Sonlli  Aint'ik-a, 
.lava.  K.  Indii-s, 
.\Hia  Miniir, 
Sicily. 


•M 
SI 

140 

1 

-M 

|:l 

ll.' 

1.1 


(XVII.  C.  !)*) 
(II.  K.  :il 
(XVII.  K.  9») 

(IV.  H.  .'>> 
iXVII.  E.  9) 
(XXllI.B.J*) 
(V,  (_'.  Ill 

(IX.  I).  11) 

(XVII.  C.  7) 


Mi'lai'i'inl>aiII.6.5),('i'.\liiii.  India, 


MiiiaivMi-. 
Mi'tlakahila 

ill.  '.10 1. 
Jlr.vico  ill.  !)l), 
Jlli.uv  (II. '.I'.ll, 


Ilrnt.'al.  Imlia. 
liriiish  C'lilinnliia, 

Canailii, 
M.'.vii'o. 
('(•III.  I'riivs.,  Iiid., 


MidMMini'iIl.lOl).  Iti-iik'al.  India, 
Midvat  ill    mil,    KasI  Tnik.y, 


Tainanli|ia.'<, 

Mi'.\irii, 
Itidy. 
.Maishall  Islands, 

racitic, 
Lilit'i'ia,  .M'lioa, 

liruzil, 

UenKUl,  India, 


Mi.'iill.  101 1, 

Miliin, 
Mill, 

Jlillshiirir. 
Slinas   (ioraes 

ill.  Kill. 
BIiii('liin]>atna 

III.  Kill. 
Minnanu'iida 

ill.  KMi,  (Vyliin.  India, 

JIiij!apuie(lI.I(H),N.  W.  Provinces, 

India, 
Slisliinia,  Japan, 

Misiizwe,  Africa, 

Mitaiii,  Japan, 

Mizpali  (II.  110),  Jainoioa.  W.  Ind., 
MkMna7.ini(II.llli,/an/.iliar.  .\frica, 
Mknsi,  Kast.  Kqinit.  Afr., 

Moa.  Slolnccas,  E.  Ind., 

Moilena.  Daly, 

BIodiiiii>lli'(sc('\Va- 

t.TbnrKU  11.111  I.Transvaal,  Afr., 
MiidJi>vanii>(M(idji> 

Warniiiill. nil,  Java. 
JIdfnss  (11.  ll-.n.    Slierliro,  Africa. 
JIiiKadoio(II.lli),  Miiidccii,  Harliary 

Stall's. 
MiiKialintdl.lI'il,  Hi'iiKal,  India, 
Miifv    Mirim 

III  IIJ),  Rrazil, 

Miikil,  (':irolinp|i.l..rac., 

JliiUiiHn.  Aliii'MS.  .\frioa, 

Jlidmka.  Ni'W  /,i>aland. 

Jh.l.'pololPdlia'iKTiansvaal.  Afr, 
,Miili'(si'  (11.  14">i,    Transvaal.  .Afr., 
Miilnnt;(II.  12(li.    Assnni.  India. 
Miinihasaill.l'.'lii,  Nvassii.  .Africa. 
M.inilii'ra.  Njassa.  .Sfncu, 

Mntnlieisii.  .lapan. 

5lonnstir  (II.  V.'lii.  Kiirnpcan Turkey. 
M.iiii  l.ivaill.lJili.Mcvicii. 
Jliinnlivrill.  l.'iii,  Hcnual.  India, 
M.in«vvc  ill.  1-JNi.  Kast  (Vnt.  Africa, 
Miinroviadl.l'.'Si.  I.ilicria,  Africa, 
Mmitc   Allegro 

Brazil. 

San  Diinilneo, 
West  Indies, 


(IX.  F.  Id*) 
iXVIII.K.Iil») 
I,  -,'7   I XXV.  K.  .'.) 

1-i,  m 

Ml      (VII.  I.  la*) 

1  (VII.  R  7'l 

:i     (XIV  c.  .'.I 

Vi.  1,'>. 'JliXX.  K.  .M 
la,  51  (VIII.  M.  Si 

4       (VII.  (J.;  I 
t       (XXV.  J.  r,) 

1.')      (XX.  Q.  :i*) 
5,  13,  as,  HI 


1UU 
35 


7(i 
HI 
Oi 

a.-) 

74 
30 
111 
74 
74 

6,13 

144 

l.V. 
37 

.Ml 
71 

2S 
lti!» 

llM 

T'' 

0-3 

HI 

3 

7v 

103 

•ii 

1 

K". 

1' 


(XIX.  J.  4*) 
(V.  U.  9) 

CIX.  I.  7*) 

(VII.  K.  9*) 

(VII.  J.  Vi') 

(VII.  C.  41 
(XV.  U  r,*) 
(III.  M.  (II 
(X.  ) 

(XXVI.  J.  !•) 
(III.  .M.  (i*l 
(III.  M.  11*1 
UXVIII..AI.7») 

(IV.  J.  fi) 

(XVIII.K  10«) 
(V.  C.  Uj 

(VI.  (•  ;« 
(VII.  u.  7*) 

(IX.  fi.  7*) 
IXIX.  II.  I) 
(VI.  O.  I'l 

(IV.  II.  .M 
(IV.  II.  .'.I 
(XXIV.  A.I) 
I  111.  M.  .'.I 
(III  K.  SI 
(XV.  J.  II 
(XII.  E.  71 
I XX  K.  ■J*l 
(VII.  K.  II 
I IV.  I,.  4*1 


Jamaica,  W.  lud., 
Mexico, 


III.  I-'Si 
Monte  Christ  i 

III.  KJSi. 
Monti'ifo   Hay 

III.   IJKl. 

Monteiiioi-elos 

111.  1-,'Si. 
Monterey  (11.1*1.  Me.xic 
Monte  video(  II. l',".»i.l'rn|{iiay 
Montgomery 

(II.  l-,'!li. 
Montserrat 

(II   l-.'»i, 
Mooreo, 
Moose  Factory, 
Moosh  (II.  I'J'JI, 
Moosonee, 
Moradaliait 

III  l-.".li. 
Mnraiiimmiilla 

(II.  I'.nii. 
Moi-aviaii   Hill 

(U.  1^91, 


1),  iO,  i4(V.  C.9) 
•■!'*       (IX.  J.  4*) 
77        (XXVI.  ().  3) 
(XXVI.  J.  1) 


104 

as 

13 


(XX.  K.  3) 
(XX.  K  31 
(IX.  U.  10) 


Toliairo.  W.  Ind.,     141  (XXVI.K.6*) 
Leeward  Islands, 

West  Indies.  77  (XXVI.  J.  I) 

Society  Isl,.  I'ac..  (W  (XXI.  (J.  H*) 

Moosonee. Caiiiida. 7.'  i.MV.  J.  5| 

Aiinenia.  Tiirkev,  1  (.XXV.  J.  4) 

Maiiiioliii.Caiiad'a, 71  (XIV.  (1.  ti) 
N.  \\'.  Provinces, 

India. 


Ceylon, 

Cap*  Colony,  Afr. 


71 
13 
81 
141 


(VIII.  J.  Jl 

(VII.  I.  K'*) 

(IV.  D.  11*) 


Morella.  Slexico, 

Moreshy  (Port  Moreshv  i  (II.  1 17), 
Moiiali  (II.  147),     West  In.Iles, 
.Moriaroill.  147),  Ueiik'al.  India, 
Morijaill.  147).     Cape  Colony,  Afr., 
Moriokiiill.  147).  Japan, 
Mori  lock  Islands 

ill.  lIMi.  I'acinc, 

5lose  Island,  Kaliamas.W.  Ind., 

Mosellaill.  149),  Transvaal,  Afr., 
Mossel    Hay 

Cape  Colony.  Afr., 

Ilia/il. 

Alui'ria,  Africa, 

Tiickev. 

New  llehrides, 
I'ai'illc, 

New  (iiiinea, 
India. 


15 

111 

Uli 

Iti.') 


(XX. I 

(XVIII.  F.  3) 
(XXVI  K.B») 
(VII.  A.U*) 
(IV.  K.  11») 


3,  13    (XV.  I.  3) 


149 


IXIX.  U.  5) 
(XXVI.  F.  •) 

(IV.  J.  »•) 


111.  Il9i, 
5Iossoro, 
Mostadani'in, 
Mosul  1 11.  149) 
.^lolaill.  119), 

Molonioiu.  - - 

Motnpaltiill.Mni.Miidra 

Moukd II  mil,  Cliinu. 

Mouliiiein  iMiiiil- 

maiiii  ill    1 19),   Uiirma, 
.Aloiml   (Jiivt) 

ill.  l.Mii,  Liberia.  .Africa, 

Blount  Olivet  ,laniaica.  W.  Ind., 

MoiinlSco(lilI.l.')Oi,l,ilieiia,  Africa, 
Jliinnl    Tabor        Harbadoes. 

ill.  l.VI).  West  Indies, 

Mplioine  (II.  l.'iO).  S.  .African  Heji. 

(Transvaal  i.Afr., 
Mpwapwadl.I.WI.Nyanza.  .\frica, 
Mndalur  ill.  l.Mi).  .Madras.  India, 
Miiden  (II.  150),     Natal,  Africa, 
Miildenber); 

dl.  l.'ioi,  Liberia.  Africa. 

JIukimvikadI.l.'iO).Coii)io,  .Vfrica. 
Miilki  ill.  l.Mli.       .Madras,  India, 
Mnliandl.  l.'iO),    I'linjab,  India, 
Mnndakayaiii 

(II.  1511,  Madras.  India. 

MiliiKeli  ill.  151),  Cent.  I'rovs.,  Ind., 
MunkeiidiaiiK 

(11.151),  China, 

Murakami.  Japan. 

Murray  I.  (11.151),  New  (iuinca, 
Miis(pnz,  .Mexico, 

Mussoorle(II.155),N.  W.  Provinces, 

India. 
Mutvalapad 

(II.  I.5."i).  Mailras.  India. 

Muilrai.Mattrn)    N.  W.  Provinces. 

dl.  I.V>|.  India, 

Miitwal  dl.  1.55),    Ceylon, 
MnzalTarimKiii"      N.  W.  Provinces, 

(II.  1.55).  India, 

MnzalTarpiir 

dl.  1.55).  Ilenpil,  India, 

Myinuyainll,155),  Unriiia, 
Mymensin^li  isee  Na- 
si nil  lad  nil.  I. 5.'o.  Itenh,'al.  India, 
Myiipiiridl.  l.'>5i,  lleni;al.  Imlia. 
Mysore  dl.  I.5G),    Mysore  Stale, 
Soiilli  India, 
Nalilousill.  157),  Syria, 
Na^alapnram 

(II.  1.571.  Madras.  India, 

Nagasaki.  .lapan. 

Nap'rkoili|I.1.57).Madras.  India. 
Napire.  Madras,  India 

Napiyadl.  157),   Japan 


71  dV,  F.  11) 

*<  (IX.  I.  4*1 

(i7  (VI.  F.  -Ji 

1  (XXV.  K.  B) 


51 
143 

lot 


(.XIX.  J.  9) 
iXVlII.  K  A*) 
(XVII.  F.  U*) 
(X.  L.  1) 


.3,  71  (XXIV.  ».  .5) 

13  (V.  I).  9) 

KI4  ;XXVI.  ,T.  1) 

13  iV.  !•:.  10) 


141 

144 

7'J 
71 
149 

31 

3.9 

14-,' 


(XXVI.  K.  5) 

(IV.  J.  5) 
(III.  L.  B) 
(XVII.  E.  11) 
(IV.  K.  S») 

(V.  I).  n«) 
(III.  II.  11) 
(XVII.  11.7) 


13,  7a  (XXII.  II.  .5*) 

7a  (xvii.  I)  101 

30  (VIII.  K.  !l») 

3  (X.  J.  9*) 

as  (XV.  H,  3) 

6a  (XVIII.  I).  3) 

5,  15  (XX.  F.  a*) 


(XXII.  G.  6) 
(XVII.  E.  8*) 


Nanpnr   (Xai; 

p..rei  (II.  1,57), 
Naidnpetla. 
Naiii  (II.  1.571. 
Naini  Talill.  1571 

Nakabasld, 
Nakaniiiia. 
Nakatsii. 
Nakliali'li, 
Nallapalli  iMalla 

pallyl, 
Naiuerik, 


Naiukviinir  (Nan- 

hiiini;M  II.  1.5S).  China, 
Nan  i'liani;ill.l.'>Si.C|nna, 
Nandialdl.  1.5S).   Madras.  India, 
Naiiii'iordl.  l,5si,  Madras,  India, 
NiinjauKiid,  Mysore,  India, 

Naiikain;dl.l5H),  China, 
Naukiii|.'ill.  l.'iSi.  China, 
Nantai  (II.  1.59).  China, 
NaiitzianK(U.159).(^liina, 
Naples,  Italy, 


13,  10, 


Cent.  Prnvs  ,  Ind., 

Cent.  I'rovs.,  Ind., 

Labrador, 

N   W.  Provinces, 

India, 
Japan, 
Jii|ian, 
, lapan. 
Fiiypi, 

Cochin.  India. 
Marshall  Islands, 
Pacillc, 


13,  7a,  77  (VIII.  I.  3) 
71        iVII.Lia*) 

ai      (VIII.  J.  a) 

13,140  I VII.  F.  .3) 
3  (XXIV.  li.  3) 

77        (VILLI) 
ai        (VII.  (i.  4*) 

SI  (XVII.  I).  H) 
7a,  77iXKV.  F.  9) 

71         (XVII.  F.  6) 

13,  an,  7aixv  c.  o) 
«a      (XVII.  I).  11) 

SI        (XVII.  F.  «•) 
as,  .30  (XV.  IJ.  5) 

13.ia3iVIII.  K.9) 
149  (VIII.  K.9«) 
III       iXIV.  K.  3) 

13 

a3 
a5 
ao 


109 


iviii,  K.  a) 

(XV.  1.5) 
iXV.  I.:)*) 
iXV.  II.  0») 
dl.  K.  3) 

(XVII.  D.  10*) 

(XIX.  J.  5) 


(X.  I.  0) 
13        (X.  I.  7) 
71        (XVII.  F.  a) 
71        (XVII.  F.  H) 
SI        (XVII.  I).  8*) 
05        (X.J.  7) 
13.  81,  30  (X.  J.  0) 
1  (X.  J.S*) 

ao        (X.  K.  0) 
8,  13,  77,  SI,  103 


I 


NoTK.— The  flrBt  flitures  indicate  Hit!  vol.  and  page  of  the  Kneyclopedia;  the  third  column  correnpontls  to  the 
numbers  in  Appemlix  C;  the  last  column  shows  number  and  section  of  IMap. 


MISSIONARY  STATIONS 


500 


MI8SIONART  STATIONS 


NHriwarnopet  (NiirKnrava- 

|H>tiai(II.  int)),  Madras,  liiilla, 
NHioual  III.  IMIl,  I'liiijali,  Imlia, 


Kiti'iliipott 
(II.  l.Wi, 
Nai'SiiiMir, 
NursiiiK'lipiir 

ill.  IV.)), 
NasiKll.  1.^0), 

N.iHik  ill.  l.Wl, 
N.i^iniliiiil  (.Myiiicii 


Nizam's  Doiiiininns, 


1,  3,  34lXVn.  F.  4) 
(XXII.  E.  5) 


India. 
Madras,  India, 

.Madras,  India, 
Vic'tiiria  .Nyun/.a, 

Africa, 
Homliiiy,  India, 


149 


(XVII.  F.  3*) 
(VII.  B.  131 


K'7      (VII.  F,.  il) 
ti        (III.  K.  5> 

7i,:4n(Viii.  u.  11) 


(VIII.  (i.  I) 


sitiKliiiII.  I'>!li,  l(a.i|intaiia,  India,  104 
Niissjiii  ill.  I.VJ),     New  I'riividence, 

W.-st  Iiiiiics,       77,  SI  (XXVI.  E.  1) 
Nali'tadl.  159),     Viituria  Nvanza, 
Africa 


.Ia);iirapad.  Ind  ,    35 


Navaneita, 

NiiviiUia  ill.  181),  Fiji  Islands, 
I'dlj-in-sia, 
Nnwalapitya,        tV.vlim, 
Nazaii'lliill.  Kil),  Syria, 
NazaivilKlI,  101),  .>(adias,  India, 
NuzarfilMll.  Hill, Transvaal,  .Vfr. 
Naziirelliill.  l(>U,.laniaica.  W.  Ind.,  141 
Ni'CiniicluII.Kil),  C'iMit.  I'lovs.,  Ind.,  51 
NeKapataiii 


(III.  K.  4) 
(VII.  H.  l'J») 


SI        (XIX.  I,.  10») 
74        (VII.  J    IJ') 
7-',391iXXV.  V.  Ill 
71        iXVIl.  K.  11) 
149      iIV.  .I.7«) 

iXXVI,,!.  1») 
IVIII.  (i.Cii 


III.  lU'.'i,  JIadras,  Ind., 

Nfi,'i)inlii)(II.l(J',>l,  ('i>yl.)ii,  India, 


Madras.  India 
(V\  lull,  India, 
N'it.'1'r,  .\frica, 
.laniiii. 

Li'i'ward  Islands 
Wfst  Iiidii's, 


Ni'll.ireill.  1«'. 
Nfiloiv  III.  lUJi, 
NcinlH', 

NiMimro  (II.  105), 
Nevis  ill.  lliO), 

New  HethleliiMii, 
New  Calabar 

(II.  107), 
Newcastle, 
New  C.irmel, 
Newcluvain; 

(II.  107), 
New  Eden, 
New  Fairlleld 

(II   lOri.  Canada, 

Newlleld  ill.  lOHl,  Antimia.  W.  Ind., 
New  Fiilnerlj,        .lainaica.  W.  Iiid., 
New  (ieiir^ia,        ^lonrovia.  Africa, 
New  llalleill  108), Transvaal,  Afr., 
New   Hanover 


I,  HI,  14:!  iXVII.  F.  9) 
71.  hi  iVll.  I    |-,'l 
3,  1I)3|XVII.  F.  5) 
7a        (VII.  I.  10) 
74        IV.  J.  Ill*  I 
(XV.  K,  1) 


Jamaica,  W.  Ind.,  141 

Xi(;er.  .Vfrioa,  74 

Natal.  Africa,  71 

.laiiiaica,  \V.  Ind.,  141 


iXXVI.  .1.  Il 
IXXVI.  J.  l»i 

(V.  .1.  lOi 
(IV.  I.  K») 
(XXVI.  J.  1) 


NnnKspiini;,  Astiam,  India, 

N'onxtalanx,  Assam,  India, 

NmiKtrai.  AKsam,  In'dia, 

Ni>iiKwaliilI.179>.  AKsain,  India, 
Niinonti  ill.  179),  (iillieri  Islands, 

Facitlc. 
Nonpareil  (11.179),  liritisli  (iniana, 

Siintli  .\nieiica, 
Ni'irdlintten,  (ierniany, 

Nnrfulk  Islaud 

III.  17111,  I'acillc, 

Nii\vj;nn^;in.  IHOi,  .Vssam.  India, 
Niii.  Tiikelau  Isl.,  I'ac, 

Niiknfein,  Tukelan  l>i  .  Tar., 

Nnknlselae.  Tukelaii  Isl.,  I'uc, 

N'iima(l/.iiill.lt<7),.lapan. 
NiiiiieH,  New  Calidiiniu, 

Facilic. 
NiimpaniiII.187i,  Itumliay.  India, 
NiiieinlierK,  liavariii.  (iiMiii., 

Niisalaiil,  .Miiliiccus,  K   Ind., 

N'usiliili,  b<t.  Cm/.  Islands, 

I'acidc, 
Cape  ralniasUist. 

Africa, 
Assam,  India, 
New  /ealaiid, 
Jle.xico, 
tiapan, 

„,,.,  Ni>;er,  Africa, 

Odaipult.MlI.191).  Madras,  liiilin, 
Odawara,  Japan, 

( iilciise.  Heiimark, 

liilH-OMiluiII.ini).  Yoniiia.  Africa, 
<>d<,n|.'a  ill.  191 1,    Ileivriilaiid,  Afr., 
(iilnmasfill.  1911, (Inld  Cimst.  Afr., 


Manchuria,  China,  llH,  109  iX.  K.  1) 
Jamaica,  W.  Ind.,  141      iXXVI.  J.  1) 


141 
141 
U\ 
13 
144 

149 
141 

111 


Jamaica,  W.  Ind.,  Ill 

7,  81  (XXVI.  E. 


Kahama!),  W.  lud. 
Surinam, 

Siiiith  America, 
Madras,  India, 

China, 


(II    KWi,  Natal,  Africa, 

New  llerriihut,      Oreenland, 
New  Herrnhiit      St.  Thomas. 

(II.  171 1,  West  Indies. 

New  Hope. 
New  I'rovldence 

(II.  171i. 
New  Kotterdaiii 

(II.  171). 
Neyiiorill.  175), 
N;.''kan);'phu 

III.  17.-», 
NKiimhe  ill.  1751,  Con^o,  Atrica 
NKU'Client;,  China. 

Ni:ii'ka.  China, 

NBUnadl.  175),      New  Hehrides, 

I'acitic, 
Niool)arl.ai.l7lii,  East  Indies, 
Nicoiiiediaill.  1701.  .\sia  Miuur, 
NiiK'XH  ill.  170),    Japan, 
Niiif;  lial,  China, 

Ninttiisia  (11.170), China, 
Nintckwoh  (.NiiiK- 

Uwehi  ill.  177),  China, 
Ninnpoill.  177i.  Cliina,  3,  34,  05,  7^',  8-. 
Nin);iaik  ill.  177 1.  cliiiia, 
Nishiiioiniya.  Japan, 
Nisiiiwo  ill,  l7Ti,  Japan 
Nisky  ill.  177 


(XIV.  J.  71 
(XXVI.  J.3»l 
(XXVI  J.  !♦) 
(V.  II.  9i 
(IV.  J.  51 

(IV.  J.  8*1 
(XIV.  K.  !•) 

(XXVI.  I.  3) 
IXXVI.  J.  1) 


141 
04 


(IX.  I.  1*) 
(XVII.  I). 

80  (X.  11.9*) 

(III.  E  4) 

-  (X.  I.  8»l 

(X.  1.  8«) 


11) 


51 

115 

1 

1,45 

(•)5 

65 

(1.5 


Virgin  lsI.,\V.In(l. 


,141 


(XIX.  J.  11«) 

IXXV.  C.  3) 
iXV.  11,4) 
iX.  I.  .3*) 
(X.  F.  4) 

(X.  J.  0) 
iX.  K    0) 

(X.  J,  8i 

ixv.  F.  :•*) 

iXV.  (!..->») 
I XXVI.  I    3*) 


89 
89 
89 
89 

109 

71 

81 


(XXIV,  A.  1») 
(XXIV  A.l'l 
(XXIV.  A  1») 
(XXIV.  A.  1») 

(XIX.  L,  0) 

(IX.  I.  !•) 


71,  170 

3  IXXIV.  A,  1) 

04  (XXI.  H.  7') 
04  iXXI.H.  7*) 
(;4  iXXl.lt.  7*) 
,50        iXV,  I.  5i 


Nyinaimu, 

N.vrtianK. 
Oainarii, 
Oa.vacaill.  191  >, 
(iliaiua, 
(lliolshi. 


liehriiiKen, 

(iK'iomoshaw 

(II.  1941, 
<ii;lionoma, 
(lila  ill.  194i, 
Ukahandya 

ill.  194), 


OkayamailI.194i.  Ja\mn 
llkondiahe. 
( ikozondye, 
iikrikaill.  194), 
(Hdi'idiuiK, 
( lid-town, 
I  imaruru. 
(Unholata  (11.19'. 
(imliiiroill.  194 
Oudoii|.'a   il'n- 
don^ai. 


WurteniliurK, 
(iei'inaiiy, 

Vornlw,  Africa, 
Nitter,  \V.  Africa, 
Japan, 
Ilereroland, 
W.  Africa, 


Hfieiolaiid,  Afr,, 
Ilereroland,  Afr., 
Nitfer,  .\fiica, 
(ieiiiiany, 
Cnlaliar.  Africa, 
Ilereroland,  .\fr., 
.Sumatra,  F.   Ind., 
Ilereroland,  Afr., 


„..  .  (ivamlio.  .\fricB, 

Oii);ole  ill.  194),     Madras.  India. 
Oniop.  Jlorllock  I..  Tac, 

(Initsha  ill.  194),    Niifer,  \V.  Africa, 
Oniialoa,  (Jiihert  Isl.,  I'ac, 

CInomaho,  tiold  Coast. 

West  Africa. 
OodeyporelII.193i.KaJ|intana.  Ind., 
Oodoopitty 

(II.  193),  Ceylon, 

OiHlooville 

(II.  :93),  Cevlon, 

Oorfa,  Ci'iitral  Turkey, 

Uoshooialll.  193i,Teria-il<l  Finro, 
South  America, 
Ootacamtind  (I'ta- 

caimindi|11.19:)i.Madras.  India, 


147 

514 


170 

40 

89 
85 
IS 
411 

71 
13 
13 


144 

i3 


145 
1 

145 
145 

'l3 

104 

145 

145 

145 

1.38 

3 

109 


81 
104 


Opa, 

Opotlkl, 
(ijiimake, 
(iralliir, 
( irdiiinic, 
(-irealla, 


New  ililiridi's, 

Pacitlc. 
New  Zealand. 
NiH  /cahinil. 
Madras.  India, 
Itulpiiia. 
Kriiisli  ilniana. 

Soulli  .\nicrica. 


170 

i49 

45 

13 


ixix.  I.  id; 

iXVll.  li,  4) 

(XV1II.M.7*) 

IXIX.  J.  S») 

IV.  E.  10*) 
IXXIV.  A.  1') 

iXX.  (i.  U) 
I XV.  F.  5) 
(V.  J.  9) 
IXVII.  F.  7«) 
I XV.  1.5) 

iV.  1.9) 
I IV.  C.  4*) 
(V.  CJ.  9) 


(V.  I.  81 

(V.  K.9«) 
I XV.  I).  (51 

(IV.  C.  4) 
(XV.  E.5) 
(IV.  C.  »») 
(IV.  B  41 
(V.  J.  lOi 

(V.  K.  Ol 

(IV  c.  I*) 

(XVIIl.  A.  7) 
iIV.  II.  3) 

(III   I).  101 
(VII.  A.  13) 
IXIX.  (J.5») 
(V.J.  9) 
(XIX.  L,  7) 

(V.  (t.  9*) 
iVIII.  F.  0) 

(VII.  I.  10) 

(VII.  I.  10») 
(XXV.  I.  5) 

(IX.  F.  13») 

(XVII.  D.  8) 

iXIX.  J.  10*) 


(XVn.  F,  7*) 
(XI.  U.  ,5) 

(IX.  I.  4) 


Niiif  (Savage  i). 

(Irehro,                    Sweden, 

13 

(11.  lT7i,                Tont'a  Isl  .  Pac. 

04 

iXXI.C  9i 

Orenniiid,               Sweden, 

13 

Nliilao                     Toki'laii  Isl.,  I'ac 

,04 

iXXI   B  7*1 

(irizalia,                 Mexico, 

13.  1.' 

ixx.  r;.  .5) 

Nji-mo  ill.  179).     Java,  E    Indies. 

IM 

(XViU.  F.IO) 

(irooiniah  (Urmia) 

N,  en-han«li 

(II.  403),               Persia. 

44 

(XXIII.  B.  2) 

(II.  I79i,              China. 

144 

iX   1.9) 

Orurn,                    New  Zealand, 

74 

Nii»;ales.                   Mexico,    , 

15 

(XX.  C.  !♦! 

Osaka  (11  4031,      Jiipmi.  1. 15,40.  44 

30,  7' 

!IXV.  (1.  B) 

Nomlire  de  Uios,  Mexico, 

15 

(XX    E.  3«) 

(Iskarsliuru.           Nalal.  Africa, 

140 

llV.  J.  »•) 

Non^liah,               .\ssatu,  India, 

89 

iXXIV.  A.  1») 

1  isUiirsliamn,         Sweden. 

13 

Noiitrirri.                 A.ssani.  India, 

89 

iXXIV.A.  1*) 

Os are,                I'pper  Nliier.  Afr. 

'I'-i 

(V.  J.  9) 

NoiiKkr  ih,              .\Hsain,  India, 

89 

IXXIV.  A.l*: 

Ota.                         Viirulia.  Africa, 

'74 

IV.  1  9) 

Nonnkylleni 

Otaki  ill.  4il4).       .New  Zealand. 

74 

(II    1791,               Assam.  India, 

89 

(XXIV.  A.  1*1 

Otaru  ill   4U4),       Ja|>an, 

13 

IXV.  1.  4) 

Noniriymaldl  170),  Assam.  India. 

89 

IXXIV.  \.l«) 

Otterhein,              Sherliro  Iljstrict, 

NtuiKsawlin 

Africa, 

37 

(V.  H.  1«) 

(II.  !7Ui,              Ahmiii,  ludla, 

89 

(XXIV.  A.  !•) 

Ottniarsheim,        (lerinany. 

13 

NoTU.— The  (Irst  fl»jiires  indicate 

the  V 

il.  and  page  of  the  Eiicvclopedia;  the  third  column 
shows  iiumher  uud  section  of  Map. 

com 

'uponds  to  the 

miinherH  in  .\ppendix  C;  the  last  coluiiin 

MISSIONARY  STATIONS 


600 


MISSIONARY   STATIONS 


OtyikiiiiKo.  Ilererolniid,  Afr,  H5      (IV.  D.  3) 

OtyliiilieiiKiiH  (Olyl- 

iiiDiiiKiifHll.-tMj.HtMvnilaiiil.  Afr, 
Otvizeva.  Hi'iviiiluiiil.  Afr. 

OiyosnzuiU.-JOl),  lli-iiTnluinl.  Afr., 


Oiiii  ill.  AM), 

UiiillsliDoru 

ill.  JOJi, 


romiiH',  I'aoiHc, 


.145 
115 
145 

ICll 


(IV.  C.  4) 
(IV.  D.  4) 

(IV,  ij.  ai 

iXIX.  H.  1) 


Pt'.sliawarill.iSGi.ruujuli,  luilia, 
PetoUaliiii'fc 


t'a|>i't'(ili.nv.  Afr..  71        ilV.  K.  10) 


Uiisiitiilaiid  lUriiiiK)*  Free 


Si  all' I.  S.  Afr  . 
( )»alrni,  Kiji  Islands.  I'ac, 

Oxfonl,  Ni-vv  Zealaiul. 

Uye,  Alalia.  Ujiiifi' 

Nitfi'r,  .Vfrii'a, 
Oyo.  Vciriilia.  \V.  Afr. 

I'aarl,  ('«)»•  Cnl' my,  .\fr,, 

l'al>ali)iiir,  Kaffnui.i,  .\frica, 

I'aL'liaiiilia.  lliMiKal.  Imlia, 

I'arhuon.  Me.xiru. 

I'ailaii);  ill. 'JO.')),    Siiiiialra.  K.  IikI.. 
I'ti.lii-I>i>lliill.','05i.  .Mailras.  Imlia, 
Haki'iiti'ii,  Sumatra.  E.  luil., 

I'aklini  (11.  -Mj),     C'lilna. 
I'likiir.  Helical.  Imlia, 

I'alahalluill.j'ij),  (.'iiin;.!.  .vfru'a, 
ralainainair,  Madras,  Imlia. 

I'alamcoiui 

(II.  -M:,),  Madras.  Imlia. 

ralaiii  il'aliiii.  Madras.  Imlia. 
I'akhat  ill.  -,115),  .Madras.  Imlia, 
I'alli.  SliiM-lini.  Africa, 

Paliimr(l'alnioor)N'.  W.  I'niviiices. 

111. 'JiKii.  Imlia, 

rniiilian  ilI.'.IMii,  Madras.  India. 
I'ana);nrislite,        Hiili;ariii. 


HI 
S3 


7'* 

i«.-) 

IIW 

13 


N.  \V.  Trovinues, 
India, 


Itiiniliay. 
liiiiiiliav 


India. 
India, 


1 
Ui 

37 

.1 
71 
1 

I'l 

1 

71 


I'ttnapiir, 

I'aneliKnnI, 
Handliapiir, 
I'amliteriiH) 

(ll.-Wii.  t'l-ylon.  1 

Pant;ali>am II  °.K)C). Sumatra.  K.  Ind.,  145 
I'anx  ehuaukc 

iII.-JiKii.  l'liim>,  1 

Pann  kiiliiII.-J(K;i,  Horm-o,  K.  Indies.  145 
I'anliala  III.  3tHii,  llnmliay,  India,       31 
I'anncivili'ii II  3U(i>.. Madras,  India,       73 
Pamiiknlani 

Madi'a.s,  India,        73 


ill.  3lXii 
Pantjurnapitii 

ill.  -iM), 
Panlura, 
Pami 


Sumatra.  K.  Iml., 

CVylnn, 

Mexico, 


I'aiiniMK  ill.  30(i),  Cliina. 

Paiiri,  S.  \V.  Provinces, 

India. 
Pan-ten,  Cliina, 

I'a.i-iiliK'  fu(II.30«i.ClilMa. 


Papiti  ill.  30(li, 

Para, 

Paramakudi. 

Paraniariliii, 

Paii-yelialey, 

Paris, 

I'arral  ill.  iOfli, 

I'airasiII.  3iWi, 

Pasriir, 


raliiti.  Society  I., 
Ilia/il. 

.Madias.  India, 
Siirimtiii.  S.  Am., 
Madias.  Imlia, 
Krancf, 
Mexico, 
Mexico. 
Piiniali,  India. 


PasiiiiialaliII.310<,Maiiras.  India 
Pata^toiiesi  11.31Ui,.\r<enIine  Kep 


PuiLial),  India, 

Helical,  India, 

^lexico. 

Cent.  I'rovs..  Ind., 


Palliankot, 
Patna'll.  310), 
Pal  OS 
Palpara, 
Patrasliurdscli 

ill.  311)1,  DenuMl.  Imlia. 

PaMatiil>akaMt,      Madras.  India, 
Paysamlu,  Urui?iiay, 

Pea    Kidurt   (Pea 

HadjttnII.  3131,  Sumatra,  E.  Ind 


P.'.di, 

IVk'U. 

Pfi  Sii-Cliu-Fu, 

Pekyi, 

PekniK  ill.  313), 

I'ella, 


145 

3!) 
U5 

13 

05 

1 

1(15 

13 

71 

1(1 

1)3 

.3, ;«), 
1 

5 

30 

1 

73 

30 


llll 
115 
73 

145 


(IV.  11.  9i 
I XIX.  I..  10) 


I  V.J.  9»1 
iV.  I.  Hi 
lIV.  I).  10*) 
ilV.  J.  91 


5*) 
,  4) 
.  B.  H) 

101 
.  H.7») 


(VII  K. 
I.VX.  K. 
(XVIII, 
I  VII  K. 
. XVIII. 
iX    (i    lOl 

ivii.  If. :,) 

llll   CO) 
iXVII.  K.  7*) 

I XVI I  E.  11*) 
iXVII    E  fli 
IXVII.  I).  !l) 
(V.  C.  U*l 

(XVII.  E.  3) 
iXVII.E.lO*) 

(XI.  (i.  0) 

I VIII.  K.  3*) 
iXVII.  A.  3) 
(XVII.  B.  3) 


(VII.  I.  lOl 
iXVIU.  B. 


(X,  I.  3*1 
IXVIII.  <J.  Q) 
iXVII.  H.  3i 
iXVII.  E,  10«) 

(XVII.  E.  10) 

(XVIII.  II.  7) 
I VII.  I.  13) 
(XX  (J.  I) 

iX.  E.  0) 


.  1) 


.9) 


7») 


(VIII.  K. 

iX.  (1.  3) 
(X.  I.  3i 
IXXI.U. 
iIX    11.4) 
i.WII.  K. 
ilX.  J.3I 
(XVII.  U.  11) 
HI.  511 
i.\X.  I).  31 
IXX.  E.  31 
IX.MI.  E.  51 
iXVII.  K.  0) 
(IX.  K.  Ill 
I XXI I.  K.  .')•) 
iVlI.  E.  4) 
I XX.  E  31 
iVUI.  K.  9') 

iVII.  A.  11») 
(XVII.  E.  8) 
I IX.  F.  91 


KalTraria.  .Vfrictt.  «3 
3 


I  XVIII.  A.  7 

iIV.  I.  lO'i 

IXXIV.  U.  5) 

I.X.  .1.  !>*) 
(V.  I.  !)♦) 


IJurina, 

Cliina.  7 

Slave  Coast,  .\fr.,  I 
China.  1.  13.  30.  34.  03,  71  iX.  1.  8) 
LItlle  Namaipia 
land.  Africa, 
I'ella,  H.  African  Kep. 

rrransvaal!..\fr.,  140 
Penan),'  I  (11.313).  Malacca  StrailH,      71 
PeiiKUlnill.  311).  Tasmania. 

Australia.  >*•■! 

Periakiilam,  Madras.  India.        1  (XVIt.  E.  9) 

PerleiH'.  European  Turkey,  1         (XI.  E.  7) 

I'ernanibuco 
(II.  317i,  Brazil.  5,  3H,  73  (IX.  J.  5) 


111      (IV.  E.  8) 


(IV.  H.  Ol 
(XVIII.  B. 


(11.336), 
Pi'tekajan, 
Peterslimx 

ill.  330 1. 
Pliilippopolis 

(II.  33si. 
Phokoane, 


Slam, 

Java,  E.  Indies, 
Cape  Colony'  (Kaf- 
frariai,  .\rrioa, 

Bulgaria, 
( ii'an>:e  Free  State 
Africa, 
PietermarltzbiirK 

ill.  '.'■-'Hi.  Natal,  Africa, 

Pinalaii  ill.  'J3Hi,   Carolii  e  Islands, 

I'acitlc, 
Pin(II)adanKimu,l'imjali,  India, 
Pineidlo.  Italy. 

PinetoHiulI  'J'JHi,  Naial.  Africa, 
Pint;  Nail);.  China, 

Piiitfyanx  <  II.'3'3H),  China, 
Piiikiil,  Java,  Ea.st  Indies, 

Pipli    il'iplee) 


(II.  •fX)!, 
Piracicabo, 
Piraru, 

Pirrie  ill.  S-.-O), 

Pitcairn, 

I'ilhaii. 

Pitliorauarli 

III.  '."."Ji, 
Plevna. 
Poelo, 

Point  I'earee, 
I*oint    Pedro 

(II. '3*11, 


BeiiKnl,  India, 

Brazil, 

British  (iiiiana. 

South  .\nierica. 
Cape  C'llony  (Kaf 

tiariai.  .Vfrica, 
Tmumitii,  I'aiMfIc, 
Formosa,  t^'liina, 
X.  \V.  Provinces. 

Imlia, 
Bulgaria, 
Simiatra.  E.  Ind., 
South  .Vustralia, 

Cevlon. 


Poklo  (I'ak  hoi),    South  China, 


iilfontein, 
Polonia. 
I'onapc  (II, 
Ponce, 


!31 ). 


Poni;o   AdoiiKO 

(II.  '3311. 
Poo  (II.  331), 
Poomiill.  '3311, 

Poonamallee 
iPunamalli), 

Porciar. 

Porto  .\le»rre, 

Port-au-Prince 
(II.  ','311. 

Port  Blair, 


Traiisviuil,  Afr., 
Transvaal,  .\fr., 
C;aridineIsl.,Pttc., 
Porto  Bioo, 
West  Indies, 

Ouinea.  Africa, 
Little  Tibet, 
Bombay,  India, 


34 

157 

144 
1 

71 

103 

1«9 

7'* 

.5* 

71 

V'* 

65 

1,56 

78 
15 


1(X3 

i;o 

90 

13 
13 
1.58 
149 

81 

63 

HI 

149 

1 

69 


(XXII.  B.  3) 

(XXIV.  C.  6) 
(XVIII.  F.IO', 

(IV.  I.  10) 

(XI.  a.  U) 

(IV.  H.  S») 

(IV.  J.  8| 

iXIX.  II.  5i 
(XXII.  C.  .5) 

(IV.  J.  H») 

IX.  J.   H»| 

(X.  11.  41 
(.Will.  F.  lii») 

(VII.  F.  9i 
(IX.  II.  S*) 

(IX.  F.  •■!*) 

(IV.  11.  10) 
(XXI.  U  10) 
(X.  K.  Hi 

(Vlll.  K.  1) 
(XI.  (i.5l 
(XVIII.  li.  7) 


(VII.  I.  10») 
(X.  (i.  loi 
I IV.  I.  Ii»i 
(IV.  I.  !)*i 
(XIX.  II.  4) 

(XXVI.  I.  3i 


13 
141 


Madras,  India, 
Madras,  India, 
Brazil, 


Haiti.  \V.  Ind., 
Andannin  Islands, 
East  Indies, 
Port  Harwin,         .\usiialia. 
Port  l)iiii);las,        Aiisiralia, 
I'lrt  Elisabeth,      CapeColimy,  .Vfr. . 
Port   l.okka  lor    Siena  I.eone. 

Lokkohiill  3331.     Africa. 
Port  Loiiisi  1 1. '333i. Mauritius  Island. 
Port  Maria.  Jamaica.  \V.  Iml.. 

Port  Jloresliy 

ill. '3.'t3i, 
Port  Nolleth. 
Port   of   Spain 

(II.  '3331, 
Porio    Novo 

III.  '3331.  Dahomev.  Africa, 

Porto UicoiII. '3:13). West  Indies, 
Port  Said.  Ettyjit, 

I'olaro  Kiver,        Biilish  (iuiann, 

South  America. 
Pot scheffst room   S.  African  Hep  , 

Ill.'.'33i.  Africa, 

Pratrue  (II.  '3:j;li.     Austria. 
Praslin,  Mauritius, 

Pretoria  ill.  '358),  S.  African  Kep. 

(Transvaal),  Afr., 
Canada, 


(III.  C.  8») 
...      (XXII.  F.  3*) 

13,  71,  73.   77,    101, 
103      (XVII.  A.  1) 

73        (XVII.  F.  7') 
143      (XVll.  F.  9) 
13        (IX.  U.  9) 

14,  20  (XXVI.  (i.  3) 


71 
104 

63 
71 


(IV.  II.  loi 

(V.  C.  Hi 

(XXVI.  K.  li 

(XVIII.  F.  3) 
(IV.  C.  Hi 


Prince  .\lbert. 
Princestown 

(II.  'i'i'.)i. 
ProbboliiiKo 

(II.  '3.')«i, 
Pmnresso. 
I'rome. 


New  (juinea, 
Cape  Colony,  Afr., 

West  Trinidad,        r7,l(M(XXVl.  K.  D 


104      (V  1   fl) 
30        (XXVI.  I.  3) 
(U.  E.  11 

71        (IX.  F.  .'l*) 

71.III1IV.  I.  7) 

1.  .'i'3(l 

71 

71.  «1.  114  (IV.  I   «) 


Trinidad.  \V.  Iml.,  51 

103 

5 

3 


Java.  E.  Imlii-s. 
Mi'xico. 
Burma.  Imlia, 


Pudiikallai  (I'mlu- 
cot  la  1    II. '301),   Madras.  India, 


Piiebladl.  '301), 
Pueblo  Vietto. 
Puerta  I'luta, 

Puiel, 

Punindie, 


Mexico, 
Jlexico. 
San  Domingo, 

West  Indies. 
DrauKe  Free  State, 

Africa, 
South  Australia, 


(XXVI.  K.0») 

(Xvni.d.  10) 

(XX.  I.  4i 
(XXIV.  A.  4) 


71        (XVII,  F.  9) 
1:1.  IfxXX.d.  5) 
39        (XX.  (J.  4) 

77        (XXVI.  H.  3) 

144      (IV.  J.  T») 
149 


Note.— The  first  flKures  Indicate  the  vol.  and  paiffc  of  the  EncycloiM-dia;  the  third  column  corresponds  to  the 
Dumbera  in  Appendix  C:  the  last  column  hIiowh  uumber  aud  seotioii  of  Map. 


MISSIONARY  STATIONS 


fiOl 


MISSIONART   STATIONS 


Purl  (II.  '.'(13), 
I'liniliadl.  '.'113), 
Piitliiiuiipiitliiir, 
I'lllKlllllll, 
yu'iippi'lli", 

Queeiislown, 


Ht'iiKnl,  Iiidiii, 

llfiiKiU,  Inilia, 

Miuli'iis,  Iiiillii, 

(Vyicii.  Iridiii, 

Manitolia.Cuimda, 

CaiiHila, 

t'ai)f  I'ulDiiy  (Kaf- 


fiailai,  Africa, 
yiiHretarn  (II.i04),  Mi-xk'd. 
giit-lta  II.  UDti,     I'linjali,  India 


7H 
140 


HI 


Vuiliolaill.  vilH), 
giiiloii  III.  '.'Ihli, 
giiitta  (II.  '.I'lli, 

giioi)  III.  ^liii, 
Kaill.  ^'04 1, 

Raliai  I  see  Kisii- 
Inliiiii  ill.  '.Hill. 

Haillmpiiraiii, 

Uuiflianipiiraiii 
ill.  ■-fill, 

Hahiiridl.  ■JCli, 


Cliiie, 
Triu  aiiooiv,  Iiid.,  «a 
OnldCoasl,  Air.,  14 
HiirMcii.  K.  Iiidii'8,  71 
New  Hebrides, 
I'aoidc, 


(Vn.  F.  0*1 
I VI I.  F.  til 
(XVII.  F.  7») 
iVII.  I.  11) 
i.\IV.  F.  til 
IXIV.  K.  Oj 

lIV.  H.9) 
(XX.  F.  .M 
(XXII.  a  6«) 
(IX.  I).  (!•) 
(XVII    I).  II) 
(V.  (1.  '.!•) 
(XVIIl.  F.  7) 


170      (XIX.  J.  9*) 


East  Kipiat.  Afr., 
.Madras,  ludia. 


71 


Mailras.  India,        7'J 
li.iiiilMiy.  India,       1,  71 
Uaiatea  ill.  s!l>4l,   Sm.'ielv  Islands, 

I'acillc,  M 

HaiUareliiseeKov    X.  \V.  Provinces, 

lliireill.vMlI.:.>lll'i.        India,  1:1 

Kuipiir.  Cent.  Provs,  Ind., 83 

Kujainaliendri  illaja- 

ininidryi  ill  '.'till.  >Iadras.  India, 
HajiisliiKiiiiianKa- 

liinii  ill.  JiUi,      Madras.  India. 
Hn.ikot  ill.  •■M.')),    Hiiinliay.  Inilia, 
HaltaanKa,  Maniliiiii  I.slands, 

Paeide, 
Hal<iiira,  New  Zealand, 

Kamali  ill.  ■,'«.')\     I,aliiiid..r. 
Itainaii  ill.  •Xi),    Kannih  Key, 

t'elit.  America,   24 


(III.  M.  :>) 
(XVII.  F.  «•) 

ivn.  A.  I'.'l 
(XVII.  H.  1) 

(XXI.  G.  8) 


IVII. 
(VII. 


H.  3) 

1).  S) 


35 

71 
10 

(12 

In 


Itanialiviick 
ill.  idli. 

Hunntllaiie 
ill.  2t:.')i, 

lijiniiipatani 
'll.2(l.- 


(VII.  n.  12) 

(XVII.  E.  10») 
100,  5;i5iVIlI.  I>.  9) 

(XXI.  E.  7) 

(XIV.  K.  4) 

I XXVI.  C.  5) 


Sonlli  .Vnstralia, 
S.  -Vfriean  Kep. 
(Tiansvaaii,.\fr. 

Madras,  India, 


111 

149      (IV.  H.  C) 


Haninad  ill.2(l.'>i,  ^Madras.  India, 
Hani]Mirt  I  louse,  Canada, 


ISainpiM-lleaii- 
lealiill.  2IJ.-.1, 
Ranchi  ill.  2tlii), 
UanKioia. 
Itaiifc'itnkei, 


IteiiKal,  India, 
Iieiii;al,  India, 
New  /ealaiid. 
New  /ealand. 


3 


$() 


(XVII.  F.  41 
(XVII.  E.  11*) 

(XIV.  u.  r,') 


Han^'oon  ill.2(l.'>),  liiirnia. 


ISeiiKul.  India, 


SI 


81 
82 


Kaiii;piir. 
Itanipinj  iKani 

Kandsi'li II 1 1.2(1(1), Deiiifal.  Iiiilia, 
RanilvlieHU.  2(itli,  N.  \V.  Provinces 

Inilia. 
Ranipetta,  Mailras,  India, 

Rjipiir  (see  Ral- 

pun,  Cent.  Provs..  Ind.. 

Rarolongftd. 41(11,  Hervev  or  Cooli's 

Islands.  Paeillc,  02 
Uatalian.  Celehes.  E.  Ind.,     l."),") 

liatlaiiiiKiitlaiii),  Ontral  India 
HalnaKiri, 
Uatnapiira  (II, 

2*ii  1. 
Rawalpindi 


tVII.  H.  .1) 
71,146(V1I.  E.  C) 
82 
147 
.3,  1.3,71,  143iXXIV.  B.  5) 


Uoniliay,  India. 
Ceylon,  India, 


.'>1 
24 


ill.  2(171, 
Redwan, 
Reef  ton. 
Recent  stown, 
Kelioliotb  1 11.274),  Naniaipialand, 
.\fiica. 


Punjab.  India. 
Tnrfcey. 
New  /ealand. 
Sierra  I.eiin.'.  .\fr 


New  Zi'aJand, 

Mexico. 

N.  W.  Provinces, 

India, 
Masailand,  F...\fr. 


Reiireii, 

Reviiosa, 

Rhotuli, 

Ribeill.  2S1), 
i{icliiiioiiilill.2*ti.('ape('olonv.  \(r  , 
Ricbinoiidill  2H4i.New  Zealai'id. 
liietfoiiielniReit-  Naiiniipialand, 

fontein(lI.2S4),      Africa, 
Riniliee.  Sbeibro.  Africa, 

Rin):in.  Java.  K.  Indies, 

RioClaroiII.'i-Wj.Urazil, 
Rio  de  .laiieiru 


I VII.  1.4) 

(VII.  F.  5) 

(VIII.  K.I) 
23        (XVII.  F.  7) 

14U      IVII.  C.  8) 


(XXI.  E.  10) 
iXVIII.  U  7) 
I  VIII.  (i.  7) 
(XVII.  A.  3i 

(VII.  I.  12») 

(X.vn.  n.  31 

(XXV.  J.  5) 

(V.  C.  9) 

(IV.  C.  4) 

(XX.  O.  3) 

(VIII.  I.  2) 
(III.  M.  ru 
iIV.  O.  9) 


24 

1 


14.') 
149 
1.') 


S2 

145 
37 
l.W 
24 


(IV.  D.  «•) 
iV.  C.  9) 
(XVIII.F.IO*) 
(IX.  H.  7) 


ill. 
Ritenbank, 
*<iversdale 
11.  2S(li, 
Riwari, 

Robertson 
(II.  280), 


Rrazil. 
(.ireenland. 


5,  IS,  84, 73 (IX.  H.  8) 

lis 


Cape  Colony.  Afr.,  71,144  (IV.  E.  ID 
N.  W.  Provinces, 

India.  71        iVIII.  I.  3) 

Cape  Colony,  Afr.,  71        iIV.  E.  10) 


Rock  Fniintain 

(11.2801,  Natal,  Africa,         93 

Roilostoill.  280),  Turkey.  1 

Roeboiirne.  Australia,  71 

Rolwein  ill.  28(11,  (iriiinaland.  Afr.,   141 
Roma  ill.  280),      Moluccas,  E.  Ind., 


(IV.  J,  8*) 
(XI.  I.  7) 

(IV.  (i.  7«) 
(XVIU.M.IU*) 
8,  81,  103,  511,  518- 

73  (IX.  F.  9) 

(V.  C.  8*) 


Rome.  Italy,  .').  13, 

Riisario  (II.  297),  Ar>fentinp  Rep., 

South  America.  13, 

Rotofinik,  Sierra  I lie, Afr.,. 32 

Riiloma.  New  Zealand.  72 

Rotterilam.  Holland,  511 

Rolii.  'I'iiiior  Isl.,  BMiid.,  i  XVIII.  K.  11) 

Rotiiiiia  Isl  (II.  29;  I.  Pacitlc,  81        (XIX.  L.  9) 

Roy  Bareilly  isee  Rai  Hareli) 

Ruatan  ill.  298i,    Honduras, Central 

America,  81        iXXVI.  C.  4) 

IJast.  Eiinat.  Afr.,  72       (III.  K.  4) 

New  Zealand,  147 

Caroline  Isl..  Pac,  1  iXIX.  ().  4) 

Punjab.  India,         1.3,  71  (VIII.  J.  1) 


Riibaua, 

Riiipiikl, 

Riik. 

Riirki  iRiirkeel 

Ru.sselkouda 

ill.  299), 
RusteiiburK, 

Rust-enVrede 

(II.  :iOOi. 
Rust  en-Werk 

III.  :100), 
Riistcliuk  (Roust 

(■bonk), 
Saba. 


Hent'iil.  India. 
S.  .Vtriran  Rep 
(■riansvHali..\fr.,  149 

Surinam.  S.  Am.,    141 

SiirinaiM,  8.  Am.,    Ill 


78       (VII.  E.  9) 


(IV. 
(IX. 
(IX. 


0) 


2) 


Hul);aria.  13        (XI.  II.  4) 

Leeward  Islands, 

West  Indies,  81 

Saballiu  (II.  SOin,  Punjali,  India,  2t 

Sadras,  Madras,  India,  143 

Safedill.  .300),       Syria,      .  511 

Sa);a,  .lapaii.  72 

Sai;aiii);  (II.  30()i,  Huriiia.  3 


Nyassa,  E.  .Africa.  72 
".  \V.  Provinces, 
India. 


Sat;aila 
Saliaranpur 

ill.  301 1, 
Saint  .Mliaiis 

III.  .3011, 
•Saint  .\in;ustiiiti 
Saint  .\ii»;ustiiie 
Saint  Harnubas 

(II,  .3011, 
Saint  Cioix 

111,  :liil>. 
Saint  Eiistachti 

(II.  301), 
Saint  Heleua 

lit.  3011, 
Saint  Jim  III. 301 ),  West  Indies, 
Saint  .lolin's 


KalTraria.  .\fr  . 
Kalt'raiia,  .\fr., 
Ziiliilaiid.  Afr., 
Norfolk  M  , 
Pacitlc. 

West  Indies, 

Dutch  W.  Indies, 

St.  Helena. 


21 

71 

71 
71 
170 


(XXVI.  J.  3) 
IXXII.  ().  0) 
(XVII.  F.  ■,) 
(XXV.  (i.  8) 
(XV.  I).  0) 
(XXIV.  H.  .3) 
(III.  M.  5) 

(VIII.  I.  1) 

I 


(IV. 

(IV 
(IV 


D) 

I.  10») 

K.  7) 


n.'..  141  (XXVI.  I.  3) 
(XXVI.  J.  3) 


81 


ill.  Sill. 
Saint  John's 

ill.  .301), 
Saint  Jose, 


KalTraria.  S.  Afr.,  71 


Antl(?ua,  \V  Ind.,   HI 
Costa  Rica 

West  Indies,        24 
Saint  KittslSt.  Cbris- 

topherilll.iOli.  West  Indies,    71,  81,  141  (XXVI.  J 
Saint  I.iiuisi  11.301  i.SeiienHi.  Africa,    105      iV.  H  5i 


141  iXXVI.  I 
(IV.  I.  10) 
iXXVI.  J. 
iXXVI  C. 


3) 


Saint    l.ucia  Windward  Isl.. 

III.  .■iOli,  West  Indies.         91 

Saint  I,iike"s,         KatTraiia,  .Vfrica,   72 
Saint  Mark's 

111.  3011.  KalTraria.  Africa.  71 

Saint  .Martin,         Leeward  Islamls, 

West  Indies,        81 
Saint  Jlary's  Isl, 

111.3011.  Gambia.  Africa,      81 

Saint  Jlatlhew's 

(II.  . -foil,  KalTraria.  Africa,  72 

Saint    Paul  de 

Lo«ndailI.:i01),Loaiida.  W.  Afr., 
Saint    Paul's 

(11.302), 
Saint   Peter's 

ill.  .'lO'.'l, 

Saint  Thomas 

(11.3021. 
Saint    Thom6 

ill.  a)-.'). 
Saint  Vincent 

(II.  302 1, 
Sakiira  Island 

(Sokiira!'), 
Sakiiyama, 
Salem  I II  W2), 
Salem  ill.  302), 
Salem    I  Sew 

Hope)  III.  :Wi),  Jamaica,  W.  Ind.,  141 
Salinas  ill.  :l02i.     Persia,  '24 


Zuhiland,  Africa, 

Cape  Colony,  Afr., 

VirK'inlsl.W.Ind., 

Madras.  India. 

Windward  Isl., 

West  Indies, 

Japan, 
Japan, 

Madras,  India, 
Surinam,  S.  Am., 

Ind., 


13 
20, 
71 
141 

71 
71 


■  XXVL  J.  5) 
iIV,  I.  lOl 

.IV.  I.  nil 

(XXVI.  J.  3) 

I V.  R.  0) 
iIV.  1.  10») 
(III.  C.  7) 
71  (IV.  K.  8) 
I IV.  I,  10) 


iXXVI.  I. 
iXVII.  F. 
(XXVI.  J. 


25,  riOI.XV.  1.5) 
13        I XV.  1.3) 
62,  71  (XVII.  E.  8) 
141       (IX.  I.  1) 


(XXVM.  1) 
(XXIII.  B.  1«) 


Saloiiica  (II.  .'KVJ).  Euroiiean  Turkey,  28       (XI.  F.  8) 


NoTK.-Tlie  first  fiffures  Indicate  Hie  vol.  and  paRe  of  the  Encyclopedia;  the  third  column  corresponds  to  the 
numbers  in  Ap|>enili.x  C;  the  last  column  show  s  number  and  section  of  Map. 
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Salt,  Svria. 

Hallo,  I'riiKimy, 

Kallillodl.  SOv'i,     M<'xi<v>. 
KulurpctKi,  .Miicli'uH.  Iiidln. 

KaiiiiinuiK(II.<i"'*),<Jiivu,  K.  Imlii'H, 
Haiiiliulpiir  (Siiiii- 

IimI|"iivm1|  ;iiW),(Viit.  TrovH.,  Iiiil. 
({aiii>ikiivill..'ki',ii,  lliilk'iiiiii. 
8iiiii|>ii,  lloi'iji'ii,  E.  Iiiilifii, 

lS/liiis<Miii(ll..)OU),  Turkey, 
Hariiiilkiitik 

(II    'liMli,  Miiilrits,  liidiit, 

8jiii  Aiiloiiii),  Mcxiro  (Tt'xas), 

8(111  KiiiMiavtMiliini.  Mexico, 
Haiiilii,  ,lii|iaii, 

Kin  |)<>iiiliii;»,        llalil.  \V.  Iiidlea, 
Haricl<i»ayill.:lIOi,liiiriiia, 


Han  I'Vinumli) 

(II.  .■mil, 

fiiiiiiri  lifsar, 

KanKlhll.  :U0|, 

KjinKoi', 

Sail  hour,  —,..■,'-. 

Ban  Jiiaii  ilej  Illo,  Mexleti, 

Ban  I.nis  I'dtdxi,    Mexico, 

iSiin    .MiKiii'l   del 

Me/.i|nilal, 
811  n  I'edio, 


Trinidad. 
.Saii^'i  Isl..  K.  Inil., 
)<oinl>av.  India, 
C'eiil.  I'rova.,  liul., 


Mexico, 
llondiii'iiM.  CVn- 

Iral  Ainei'iea. 
lliilmnia  Islaiid.s, 

\Ve?,t  IiidieH, 
Lower  CoiiKO, 

Africa, 


Spain, 

llnu.il. 

I'l'inando  Po, 
\\  e.sl  Afrieu, 


Siin  Salvador 

(II.  .'Ilili, 
8(in   Salvador 

(11.  •IMIi, 
Ban  Si'liastian 

(II.  ■■iliii. 
8anla  llarharu 

(11.  .111). 
8an(a    Isabel 

(II.  :llli,  

8iiiilHndi'i'iII.'Ul  I,  Spain, 
tiaiiia  liosidia,        .Mexico, 
iSaiitiaK'odl.aili.  L'liili. 
Kiintipnr,  lleiik'al,  Inilia, 

Hunlos,  Uracil, 

Sun  Vi  ill.  .'im.  Cliinii, 
Kiio  I'aiilo  I II. Hl'.>),  Ilrn7.il, 
Karawak.  Horneo,  K.  Ind.. 

WareplH  ill.  3r,'),   C'npe  Colony,  Afr., 
Hai'iiia.  L'aiiadH. 

Suron  (11.  ;il:)),       Capi-Colony.  Afr., 
Karon  (Il..'l|:ii.       Transvaal.  .\fr., 
Kutara  ill.  ai'li,      lloinl>ay,  liuliu, 
Baiilt  St  .Marie.     Canada, 
tiavuii  Isl.dl  :ji:j),  Sainoan  Isl.,  Poc., 
SaviiM  Isl.  (Sawn) 

(II.  .ll.ii,  Timor  Isl,  E.Iiid., 

gawyerpiiraiii 

(U.  :il.1i,  Minlras.  India. 

Kcheinaeliiill..')!  D.Caneasiis,  Unsiiia, 
Hcliiali  (II.  .'tl.'ii,     Madras,  India, 
tteliietfonteiii  iSlilet- 

fiinleln)  (II  :)!.'>!,  (apeColonv.  Afr., 
SoliiffeliiKll.  Hl.")i,  I.ilieria,  Africa, 
8ealkote  (seeSialkol) 
8eeiinderaliad        Ni/jmrK  Iioniin- 

(II.  8'.>(>l.  Ion.  India. 

Sec'iiiidniill.  liJO),  N.  \V.  I'rovinei's, 
India, 


Seirill.  .«)), 
8elvi  iSlfvlni. 
Heiidai  1  -Xeiiday 

(U.  :f.'li, 
B<'neliiMi. 
H.MiniilI.  :i','n, 
8<!oiililI.:i'."J 


retsia. 
IliilKaria, 

•lapaii.  1. :), 

Siirra  I,eoiie,  Afr., 
Cent.  I'rovs.,  liiil., 
K 


8eranipii:'ill  .tii),  lleiit.'al.  India 


Sevelielles  Isl. 

(II.  :i-,'i;i. 
KliaiiiKay, 
81iajalianpii 

(II.  .•Mil, 


.Maiiiitiiis, 

Indian  Ooenn. 
.Sherlini,  Africa, 
N.  W.  Provinces, 
India, 


73  (XXV.  (I.  9) 

r:)  (IX.  K.  Ill 

f>, '.'I  iXX.  K.  .11 

l.lii  I XVII    K.  (!) 

1.'.5  (.WIll.U.  lOl 

,TH  (VII.  K.H) 

1  (XI.  K(!i 

M5  (XVIII  tl.  ») 

1  (XXV.  U,  •,•) 

«  (VII.  C.  I-,') 

l.'>  (XX.  K.  -Ji 

15  (XX.  V.H) 

I  (XV.  K.  fii 

14  (XXVI.  II.  A) 
:i  (XXIV.  A.  41 

.M.lOliXXVI,  K,  (1) 
lli-i      i.Wlll.  I,.  Ill 
•.'I        iXVII   ('.  :t) 
P.'T      iVIll.K.  ri 
•-'(1        111.  11.  -i') 
1.%       (XX.  1'..  Ml 
15,  a4(XX.  K,  4) 

21  (XX.  E,  3*) 

81  (XXVI.  Il.l'l 

71  iXXVl.  Kii 

77  (III,  C,  C) 

1 

15  (IX.  II.  7») 

K5        (III.  A.-') 
I 

ai,  7.iilX.  I).  9i 
4  (VU.  (I.  Nl 

73        (IX.  11.  S, 
ai.  81  (X.  II.  111! 
1.'., -JI,  73ilX.  II.  Hi 
71         (XVllI.  K.  7l 
145      (IV.  1).  lOi 
.'Kl.  71  (XIV.  J.  7) 
14,'      (IV.  1).  10) 
140      (IV.  l.««) 

1       (XVII.  A.  a) 

71         (XIV.  1.  Ill 

a-i      ixxi.  J.  1) 

IM      iXVIII.K.ll) 

71         (XVll.  K.  10) 

1:11 

14.)      (XVII.  F.  8) 

H5    (IV.  r.  9i 

■ii        (V.  1).  «•; 

3,  13,  71 ,  81 

(XVII.  K.  3) 

7J        (VIII.  ,1.4) 
•JI        (XXIII.  11.8*) 
13        (XI.  ti.5) 

13,  aSf.VV.  1.3) 
W        (V.  II.  1*1 
111.-)      (VIII.  K.O) 
13.  iliXV.  n.  4i 
77        (VII.  (..(.) 

71,  7-.' 

3;        iV.  C.  9) 


,...  .....■,  ...,.,..,  13        (VIII    X  31 

Bhainiliai  ( II.. •Ml,  E.  China,  5.0. l.V.'0,','l,0!J,7;.MiM  1 X.  K .  C) 


8liaii»:|iooii){ 

(II.  3-,'7i,  Assam,  India, 

BliaoliiiiK'iII  .3-,'7),  Cliina, 
bliao-lieii-tzeo 

(II.  3:.'Si,  China, 

Shaowii  ill.  3-JM).   China, 
Blieik   <llliiiiau 

(II.  3'.'8),  Araliia, 

8hella  (II.  ,3'.>8i,       Assjini.  India, 
81ieppnmnnsdorp,  llerero.  Africa. 
Slierliiol.(II.3'JHi,  West  Africa, 
81iiba,  Jaiutii, 


X9       (XXIV  A.  !•) 

3,  0.5,  7^.' I X .  K.  7») 

77        (X.  H.  3*) 
1  (X.  J.M 

1113 

S'.i        iXXIV.  A.  1*) 
ll-J      (IV.  It.  4> 
37,  7-,',  81  (V.  C.  fl) 
■S>        (XV.  I.  5) 


8hid7.nokaiII.3-.>8), 
Shielfoniein, 
Hliili'cliia  lain;. 
Shillont;  ill    3'.'8|, 
Slllloll  iSiloi, 
SliiinoKii  (II.. '(•.'81, 

Siiiiii seki 

ill,  3-.'8i, 
Khiinosa, 
Shinsakal. 
Sliiii  k»'aiiill.3'.'l), 
Slinakawa, 
Shilaya. 
Sholii'ira, 
Shiilaimr  ill.  .•)3li, 
Sliciiai  ill.  :i.31). 
MiusliuUK, 

Sliweir, 

Sh\ve.vi.'yinill  331 
Sliiiiiila! 

SialkoliSealkote) 
KiIhikii  ill.  3:;i;i. 
Silisatiar  ill.  .tti;!. 
Sidiiiialiiirain. 
Sidon  iSaida) 

ill,  ;«ri. 

Siiri'iiipnlan 

.11.  :i;)7i, 
Si;;iiiH.'  iZiKon!'), 
Siliclian. 

Sihanaka(II.837i. 
Siianii. 
Silo  (Shiioh) 

(II.  .•tiri, 

Hiloain, 

Sil..e. 

Simla  ill.  S.')7i, 

SiiiioraiiKl^ir 

111.  :»-,K 
Si  iiKiiii  (11  .tl'.li. 
SinKap.iieiI1.33'.i|, 
Siii);haiiaill.:i.3'.li. 
SiniiiK  ill.  3311 1. 

Sin is  ill.  33tii. 

Siiioe  ((ireeiivilli 

(II.  .3391, 
SiokeiIl.ai9i, 
Sipiiok  ill.  :t;«l|, 
Sipolioloii  1 11.339) 
Si|Hilinttar 

(II.  34(11, 
Siraipe, 
Siranipnr, 
Siroiichtt, 

Siriir, 

SIslofdI.  340), 
Situpur  (II.  S40), 

Sitka. 

SivasdI.  3401, 

SI. lining', 

Sl.eln, 

Slevin  (see  Selvl) 

Siiiiihlicid 

(11.  310'. 
Finvrna  (II.  340), 
Soa'kaiiora, 
SiMitanana, 
S'l.'iviiia, 
SockaliocMil, 
Siieniedaii),', 
Solla, 

Sohai,'piir(II.3.')0), 
t.,>nieiset,  EuHt 

(II.  3511, 
Hoinerville 

(II    .3.M1. 
Soiiapiir  (II.  351), 
Sunder, 

S..iioraiII.:l51), 
Sonri   (Hheer- 

lihnnii. 
Soraealia, 
Sorscle, 
Soniii  Konn, 
Spaiiishlown, 
Sprincdeld, 
SJiriiii/vale, 
Sriharikoia, 
Srliiannr  (11.30.3), 
■Srivillapalnr 

(11.  3(>3i, 


.lapan. 

Cape  Colony,  Afr. 

China. 

.\sHaiii.  India, 

Cape  Colony,  Afr., 

.Mysoro,  liidl'i, 

•lapan, 
, lapan, 
.lajiaii, 
(iiiiia, 
, lapan, 
, lapan, 
, lapan, 

lloiidiay,  India, 
•la)ian. 

llei'hnanalHIid 
(  Tiansvaal),  Afr. 
H.\  ria, 
i.ltiiriiwi, 
lliil>.'anii, 
.l'iiii.iali.  India, 
Siiinatra.  K.  Intl., 
As-ain,  liiilia. 
.•Madras,  India, 

Syria, 

Kiiniatra.  K.  Ind., 
Km  111a, 
Chiiia. 
.Alada^rascar, 
biiiit:i  Isl..  K.  Ind., 

Cape  Coll  iiiv.  .\fr.. 
tlailras.  India, 
liasiitolaiiil.  .Vfr., 
riinjali,  Iialia, 

Snmiitra,  K.  Ind., 

Cliiiia, 

,  Malacca,  l.'l, 

,  l(a,ipiiluiiu,N,lud., 

China, 

KK'.vpl, 
) 

I.ilieria,  Africa, 

Cliiiia. 

Simiatra.  K.  Ind., 
.  Siiinatra,  K.  Ind., 

Kiiniatra.  K  lud., 
Madagascar, 
Helical.  India. 
Nizam's  Uuniin- 

ion.  India. 
Iloiidiay.  India, 
Ilnlpiria. 
N.  W.  I'idvinces, 

India, 
Alaska, 
Turkey, 
Malacca, 
NoiMuy, 

Orange  Tree  Slate 

.Miica, 
Turkey,  1.  I 

Tt  nial.i,  K.  Ind., 
Madai:ascar, 
Ma<la;:ascar, 
Java, 
.lava. 
II(il).Mria. 
C'ciil.  I'liivs.,  Ind., 

C'aiK'Coinny,  Afr., 
v..  (iriipiiilaiid, 

Afiica. 
Iloinliii\ .  India. 
Ccl.  lie.;.  1:.  Ind.. 
Mexico, 

llen»."il,  India, 
)tra/il. 
I^ipland, 
Hawaii  Isl  .  Vnc  , 
.laniaicai  W.  Ind. 
.lamaica.  W.  lud. 
Nalal,  Afrh'ii, 
.•Madras,  India, 
Ladakli,  India, 

Madra.s,  India, 


M  (XV.  II.  B) 

,145  I IV.  K.O) 

1  iX.  1.3*) 

89  (XXIV.  A.  8) 

111  (IV. I. Hi 

81  (XVll.  CO) 

3  (XV.  I).  B) 

13  (XV.  1.51 

85  (XV    I..5») 

81  (X.  II.  «•) 

13  (XV.  1.4) 

fK)  (XV,  I.  ,5*) 

15  (XV.  II.  .'.•) 

1  (XVll.  C. -v') 

30  (JV.  I.3») 

,0^.'  (IV.  II.  4) 

103  IXXV.  <).9«) 

3  (XXIV.  II.  5) 

13  1X1    1.  .".) 
80  101  (XX  11.  K.  .5) 

145  (XVIll.  A   ',) 

a  (XXIV.  A.  li 

1 13  (XVII.  F,  ») 

84  (XXV.  (1.  8) 

115  (XVIll.  It.  7  I 

3  (XXIV.  11.5*) 

05  (X    II.  4i 

0,'  iX\  1    K.  Oi 

110  (XVIll.  I,.  0) 

141  (IV.  v..  10*) 

115  (XVII.  K.  7*) 

105  (IV.  I.  81 
78,  77(XX1I.U.  0) 

145  (XVIII.  A.  T) 

05  (X.  (1.  51 
7l,iK)|XXIV.  D.  11) 

110  iVlll.  II.  4*) 

05  iX.  II.  4i 

80  (11.  K.  8) 

13,  ',"0,  84  (V.  E  10) 

85  (X.,1.9») 
145  IXVIII.  Ii.  7) 
145  (XVIII.  B.  0) 

145  (XVIll.  n.  0) 

r.M  (XVI.  u.:) 

',\  (VU.  11.0) 

8  (VII    A,  lOi 

I  (XVII.  11.  1) 
13  (XI.  II.  51 

13  (VII.  A.  8) 

84  (XIV.  C.  4) 

1,.3il  (XXV.  (i.3) 

I I  (XXIV.D.IO*) 


105  (IV.  II.  8) 

Ki.  511  (XXV.  U,  4) 

KUI 

r.'i  (XVI.  n.  7') 

l-.'l  (XVI.  I).  -.1 

V.I  (XMll.K.lO) 

l.V.)  (XVIII.  K.  10) 

1  (XI    I'.  Oi 

113  (VU.  b.  0) 

101  (IV.  II.  10) 

103  (1V.,I.  !()•) 

W  iXVII.  A.  8') 
i.WllI.  I.„7) 

1  (XX.C.  1) 

:■;  (Vii.o.  .1) 

81  (IX.  U.  8)       J 
131 

71  iXXI.  E.  1*1 

,77  (XXVI.  F.  3) 

,141  ixxvi.j.  n 

71  (IV.  .1.8*1 

149  (XVII.  F.O) 

78  (XXII.  E.  3) 

78  (XVII.  E.  10) 


Note, -The  lirst  ntriires  Indicate  the  vol.  and  pane  of  the  EnrvcluiM'dia;  tli«  thini  column  corre8|)ou<Jii  to  tlM 
numbers  In  AjjpcuJix  C;  the  luat  column  shows  number  and  Hvctiuu  of  .Map. 
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Stiiiilf\ ,  <'aiiM<lu, 

Sliiiili'V  I'iMil.         CiMij:".  Afririi. 
SiiMiikii|itT(ll.:)ai»,(-'aiii('iil(>iiv,  Afr., 

SlIlll'lllMISl'h 

(•npi'Cnliiiiy.  Afr., 
NuIhI,  Al'rioa, 
Swi*)  It'll. 
Ui'i'iiiuny, 
Aiislriii, 

(.'lilim.  \  l.'i, 

.lava.  K   I  miles, 
Urt'ealaiiil, 

N.  W.   I'l'DVlllCCS, 

Iiiilia, 
Madras,  India. 
'nin(irlsl..K.!iid., 
Java.  K,  Iiidii's, 
IliMiiiiay.  India. 


n        (.\IVO.  0) 

rr      (III  i>.  .^) 
ir.    I IV  I).  H) 


(II.  :l(>l>. 
St.'Mdai  III.  :itil), 
Sini'l<lii>lrii. 
Straslimv, 
.Slllliit/. 

Hiii'liati  'II.  .'!(»), 
Siiivaliniiii, 
Suliiiciiiciiipen, 
.Siililjurdl.  aC(i), 


(IV.  D.  11) 
(IV,  J.  8) 


11.1 
111 

1.1 

MI 

1 

■.'I,  *iX.  It.  J 


Siiliirpclta, 

.■^dinlpa. 

SiniiliMva. 

Sni-ai  ill.  :j(»i, 

Sini  i.Sciiirv;  Sixii'i'i'i 

ill.  :i(iili,'  lli-iinal.  India. 

Sdvu.  Kiji  l.siands.  I'ai' , 

.siivislii'slm|>urnin 

(II.  .'lldi.  Madras.  India, 

Sivadiw  (It.  370),  Cliina, 
Stti'll.Midam.  ('a|ii' Colony,  Afr., 

Sydni'v.  .\iitiraliii. 

'lalia  .Mdssi'itii  (Timlia 

Massci,'i(i(II.:i;'.i(.  Al'rica. 
Talili- ( 'a|M',  NfM  /faland. 

'iiilH.r.  it'dii'iiiia,  .Vnslria. 

•I'al.ii/    11.  .iMIi,       I'roia 


I.V, 
11.1 


II!) 
l.Vi 
!.'..■) 
lOit 


;i 


(XVIIl.  E.  11) 


(VIII.  n.  ,31 

IXVII.  K.  (ii 
(.will. I,.  11) 
■.\VIII.(i.lili 
(VIII.  K. 'Ji 

(Vh    ().  .M 
i.\IX.  I,.  l()»l 


TV        (XVII.  K.  11) 
3.  !KJ    (X  J.  ill 
Tl         (IV.  Iv  10) 


'l'a(,'al,  ,lavii,  K.  Indies, 

'Kak'Miaiidan^',         Sani,-!  Isl.,  Iv  liid. 
'Fiiiiaa.  Siuii'fv  Isi.,  rac, 

Taliiii'll.  ISd).       Siicii'ty  Isl.,  I'ac  , 
'raliiinta,  .Mari|iit*suH  tsl . 

raoillc, 
Tiii  cliaii  ill.  .ISdi,  Clitiia, 
Tailiii  ill    i-^Oi,      cidiHi. 


Taiwan  dl.  .^O), 
Tai  yiicn  ill.ilNii, 
'I'lil^anna. 
Takaid. 

■nik.iW  ill.  3S0i. 
Talid-tan;r 
III. .Nil. 


KKriiiiisa, 
China. 

Il>'n;.'ai.  India. 
,la|iaii, 
I'lirniiisa.  Cliina, 

Cliina, 


'l'alin.'iiu'ailI..t'S)i,  (ialiiKiii.  Africa, 
'riiliiiil  Islands,      Kast  Indii-s,  • 


liina, 
llciiKid.  India, 
Iti'iiKal.  India, 
:)Iiidnis.  India, 
(iillii'i'l  Isl..  I'ac.. 


Ta  liill.  .tSOi 
Tali4!an(|.si'li, 
Taljliari  (II.  3,Sil 
'raltaiiddi. 
'i'aniaiia. 
i'aniatavi-  Il.^Sdi,  Miida»,'asi-ar 
Tiiiiii-aii  lajanK' 

ill.   .isli, 
Taniiiioi>(II..l?<l 
Taiiisiii  (11.  .k"*!!. 
Tuiina, 


lit 
301 
I 

■J  I 
111-.' 

,  no 
<;■.' 

lU,'. 
Ifi!) 

1 

!KI 

ii.'(. ; 
11(1 

13 
IH) 

■,M 

ir>(i 

(i.'i 

Tl 
fJ 
3.') 


itV.  H.  8) 


Taiiawiuiko, 
Tandiirdl.  .3H1), 
•raiiion-dl,  :«•.'), 
'raiiK. 


Hiirncii.  K.  Indirs. 
Mcxicc. 

r,iriiii>sa.  Cliina. 
Ni'W  llrliridi's, 

I'aiillo, 
Ci'lidies.  K.  Ind.. 
Miidras,  India, 
^ladi-as,   India. 
I'linjali.  India, 


(XXIII.  H.  •i\ 
iXVIII.K.liii 
(XVIIl.  I,,  lii 
(XXI.(i..Si 
iXXI.  (i.  Ill 

I XXI   I.  7) 
iX..I.  TN 
iX.  ,1.  31 
X.  K. lOi 

;  (\.  II.  3i 

iVII.  A.  11') 
iXV.  II.  II 

iX.  K.'.t') 

X.  .1   7 1 
dll    II.  I< 
IXVIII.  M.  G) 
(X.  1>.  ill 
(VII.  1I.(1») 
iVII.  (f.  .',) 
iVlI.  II.  I-,") 
I  XIX.  I,.  Ill 

•1  .XVI.  i;.  (!) 


Il.">       (XVIIl.  I    Ml 
•Xt         XX.  (i.  I) 
.11        (X.  K.  s, 


(l; 


Taiiilviiadl.  .1.><7I,  IJillnMt  Isl..  I'lU' 

'ra|itti>iiaid. 

Taravad. 

I'arkastad, 


Tarna, 

■I'ai'sns  I II.  3^(71. 
■I'aliiiifcrdt.  .'H-*!, 
Tadii«  dl.  'J-tMi, 

TaiiriiiiKa, 
Tnvdv. 

■IVIi.d'an  dl.  3!)0i, 
Ti'li  N'ttaii 

dl, 31111. 
T.daiiirdl.  3i)l), 
T.dliclirrri  iTalal 

si'liiriiill.3il|i. 
T.'h.-k  Dalaiii. 
'I'l'inliii. 
'IVnipiii'ran. 
TezpiirdlSiWI, 
Tlinlta  lliissigo 

dl.  .31)-,'l, 
Tlialia-Mnrena, 
Thalia  Xoliii, 
Thakaiidravvl, 

Tliana, 

That  im  (II.  .393), 


tiillii'rl  Isl  .  I'ai 
Tahiti.  Socii'iy  1.. 
Capi"  Ciildiiy  I  Kaf 

frariiii,  ,\friL'a, 
Lapland, 
T(irki-y, 
I3iina. 
S.  Afiicaii  Hf|)., 

Afrii'a, 
New  ZeulaiKl, 
lliirina, 
tvrsla. 


103 
l.M 
13 
71 

l('li) 
Kii) 
1(13 


(XIX  .1   10. 
(XVIII.  I,,7'i 
i.WII.  K.  3') 
I XVI I.  V.  ill 
iXXll.  II.  Ii 
I XIX.  K.  (ii 
(XIX.  K.  «•) 
I.VXI.  Ii.  G») 


China. 
Iliil'iieii. 


E.  Indies, 


(IV.  II.  !dl 
13-.' 

1.  ■.••,'    (XXV.  F.  .1) 
I")       iX.  II. -Ji 

(IV.  II,  71 

(XXIV.  r.  lil 
iXXIII.  I).  .3) 

IX.  It  fl) 
IXVIII.  It.  HI 


IV,' 


HI 

U.1 


Malaliar.  India, 
Mas.  K.  Indies, 
KalTniiia.  .\frlea, 
•lava.  K,  Indies. 
Assam.  India, 
I  iriiii),'!'  I'ree  State 

.\friea. 
Hasiildlaml,  Afr., 
Ilasiitdland.  Afr., 
Tdnira  Islands, 

racille, 
nnniliay,  India. 
Iliirnia. 


113  (XVII.  C.Hi 

113  (XVIIl.  A.  T) 

SI  (IV    H.  9l 

11.1  (XVIII. I'.IO*) 

71  iXXIV.  n.  1*1 

1(11  lIV.  I.  Hi 

1(15  (IV.  I.  Hi 

71  dV.  I.H*) 

HI  (XXt.  H.  0») 

103  (VIII.  F.  11) 

3  .XXIV.  a. 1) 


Thayptmyo 

(ir  .liiJi.  India.  3,71    (XXIV.  H.  4) 

TliL.ise  llelifhts    I  iranife  Free  State, 


HI.  3il:-  . 
Thimttze  dl.  .3!)-.'i 
Tilierias.  Lake 

(11.   31131. 
Tlehl. 

Tleliinrdl.  3!)|i. 
Tieiilsln  I II.  .lull 
TIeria  del  Knetfi 

ill.  3il|i. 
Till  IS  ill,  3il1i 


Alriea, 
Uiiriiia, 


71 

.3 


I'll  lest  i lie,  .V,'(l 

Ciiiiia.  1 

.llaiielidria,  China,  KM 
.N.  Chlnu,  1,  13,  U'J,  (1,1.  Ki 


Kdiilh  America,  73 

Caucasus,  Uiissla,  131 

Tilllpiilly  dl  3il.1i,  Ceyl.in,  I 

Tiiiaiiii  dl.  .m.-ii.     KalTiaria.  Africa.  Ill 
3'iii.ii\-anani 

ill,  31i.'ii.  Ma. Iras.  India,  'ii 

3'inniM'lliilI.:ii)1),  Ma.iras,  In.lia,  7'.' 

Tippnia.  I<em:al.  In.lia,  77 

'l'ii'..kiikd\\{lar.       Madras,  India,  IM 

Tiniiiiaiipilam,     Madras,  In.lia,  1 

Tlriipati,  .^la.lras,  In.lia,  II!) 

Tiriipdvanani,        .M.idras.  India,  I 

Tirnvaliiredl'.ilKII, Madras,  India,  HI 

Tlriivannamalel.    Madras.  India,  11,1 

Tiriivelladl.3!Hl),  JIadras,  India,  73 


Titliailei.  .Madras,  India. 

T.ianilvara,  ,Iava.  K.  In.lies, 

TjaiKlver,  ,Iava,  K.  Indies. 

TJ.niee,  ,Iava.  K.  Indies, 

TdliapiiII.  .null.    Windward  Islands 

We^l  Indie «,         111 
Tdl.ase  dl.  :il)lli,     K.ilTraria,  Africa,  111 
T..cai  ill.  .3!iiii,       Tnrk.'y. 
'I''..lk;ai'li.  Ilajpiitana.  In.lia 

Tdkeladlsl,iII.3!l(li.l'aemc, 
T..kdsliimadI.31lUi„lapaii. 
3"dkv<i  dl.  3!Hli,      Japan.   I,  3,  1.3.  30.  31 

77, 101 
T..le.ld,  nrilish  n..iidiiras. 

Cent,  .\nierica,   SI 
T..lli.'iink'edI.397).I!eii;,Ml.  India.         71 


137 
1.19 
1.1(1 


1..W 
101 

(i; 

1.1.  2H. 


dV.  I.  Hi 
(XXIV.  H.  .1) 

(XXV.  V    H) 

(.\  I  3*1 
iX.  K.  !•) 
(X.  I.  3 1 

dX.  E,  13) 

(VII.  I.  Ill 
(IV.  J.9») 

(XVII.  F.  S) 
iXVII.  K.  11) 
iVIl    .]   (li 
(XVIIK.IO*) 
iXVII   K.  10») 
(XVII.  !•■.  Ill 
(XVII.  K.  Id) 
(XVII.  K.  9) 
(XVII   K.ion 

(XVII.  n.  10) 

(XVII  C  III') 
(XVIII. K  111.) 
i.WIII.K.lii'i 
(XVIII  E.lii*) 

iXXVI.  K   11 
dV.  I.  l(i») 
(\XV.(i.  31 
iVIlI    (i.  .11 

(XXI.  II.  ;i 

7-.' (XV.  F.  (!) 

3(1,  :*i.  ',  I.  73, 
iXV   I..1) 


Tdliica. 
'rdnili..ii. 
T..iii..lidd, 
T..ii.l:id.i. 
T.  II  id.  I, 

Ti)n«ane«a, 

Tdiij-'n  Isl.  (II. 
Tdii  ICIildli, 
T.irt..la. 

T.iiioara, 


(XXVI.  n.l») 

(VII.  II.  :•) 

(XX    W  1i 

(XVIII.  I,.7») 

(.Will.  I,.  7) 

(XVIII.  L.  7) 


T.iiin;,'krdi|..li. 
Tddiip.d.l'aiiin,' 

lariii  dl,  .3;i,si. 
T..iirr, 

Tdwnra, 

TdVdIiaslii, 

TraniMieliar 

dl.  \'K\.  

Tri.lii/.dn.ldI,l«Hi,  Turkey 
Trevan.lruni 

II.  4ii!»i, 
Triad. in, 
'l'ricliin..pdl| 

dl.   Iiilli. 
Trichnrdl.  109), 
TriiiCdiiialai, 
Trinidftd. 
TrIpatI, 


.MeXicd.  11 

Celel.es.  !•:.  In.lies,  Ml 
Celeljes,  I'..  Indies,  Ml 
Cell-lies.  i:.  Indies,  l.M 

rililippilles. 

Kast  In.lies.  l.M      (XVIII.) 
Maiiiliihi  IsiaiiilH, 

raeillc.  (13       (XXI.  F.  T) 

3971.1'acillc.  HI        iXXI.H.  9) 

Slierlir.i.  Africa.  39       iV.  C'.  ll«) 
Windward  Islands. 

\V|.s|  Indies.  71.  81  (XXVI.  K.  ,1') 
Teineke  Island, 

I'.asI  Indies,  imi 

Slierlirc.  Africa,  37 


liiirnia. 
Skena  Itiver. 

Cana.la. 
Ternate.  K.  Ind 
Japan. 

JIadras.  India, 


IV.  C.  9*1 
3.  13.  71  (XXIV.  n.  4) 
(XIV.  I).  .1») 
(XV.  fi.1i 


1i) 

1(10 

13 


Travancoro,  In. I., 
I  laid.  W.  Iiiilies. 


71,113 
1 

03 
30 


Madras,  India.  71,  HI.  U3 
.Madras.  India,        73 
l"e\l..n.  In.lia,  si 

West  Indies.     II,  HI,  104 
Nelliire,  Madras, 
India.  119 

THpaliir  dl.  40fli,  Madras,  India,        113 
Tripdlidl.  409i       Syria.  31 

Tsak..madl.  410),  S   African  Hen. 

.Transvaal  I,  Afr.,  144 


^ladaijascar, 

China. 
Madak.Mscar, 


Tsaraindrnna, 
Tsclniiitshiin 

(II.  4IOi. 
Tsiafahy. 
Tsin  I'haii  iTslnir- 

didwfd?.  II. 410),  China, 
Tslii>rchew-fii 

lit.  310.,  China, 

Tslnjf-kiaiiKpii 

dl.   lIOi.  Cliina, 

Tsdiihiia  III.  mil.  China, 
'Tnanidtii  Isl.  (see  Pan- 

ni.itiiiiII.4I(ii.    I'nciflc,  'Vi 

Tiilliatrli  (It.  4101.  CapelNiIony.  Afr..  Ill 


131 


113 

03 


61 


98 
13 


(XVII.  F.  9) 
I XXV.  I.  S) 

(XVIt.  t>.  II) 
.XXVI.  (1.3*) 

I  XVII.  K.  9) 
(XVII.  C.  9») 
(VII.  J.  Ill 
(XXVI.  K.  8) 

(XVII  F.  fl») 
(XVII.  K.  8) 
(XXV.  (J.  8) 

(IV.  J.  4) 
(XVI.  0.  7*) 

(X.  I   9i 

I XVI,  D.  7*) 

(X.J.  4) 

(X.  J.  4) 

(X.  J.  ,11 
(.\.  I.  Si 

iXXI.I.  8i 
(IV.  E.  10) 


NiiTK.— The  first  llifiires  indicate  the  vol.  and  pace  of  the  Kncycldpedia:  the  third  coUin.ii  corivspomlH  to  the 
niimlH'r«  in  Appendix  C;  the  last  culunin  shows  numlier  niid  section  of  Map 


MISSIONARY  STATIONS 


«M 


MISSIONARY  STATIONS 


Tiiiiikiir  ill   411),  MiiilniH.  Iinllii, 
TiiiiapiiiiiKlIllll.Ti'liililail,  \V.  Iiiil., 
Tiiihli,  l<i'ii);al.  Iiiilla, 

TiiiiK  ohowill.llli.l'hliia, 
Tiiiii  '11.  nil,         MailraM.  India, 
TiiniMitl.  nil,        Arrlra, 
Turn  ill.  41  li,         AHsaiii.  Imlia. 
Tiiilconn  ill.  Uni,  Mailias.  Imlin. 

Tntiilln  III.  4'.>Ui,    Sa an  U\.,  I'ae., 

I'ajiiiin,  .lajinii, 

I'llavuKiriill  4'.'T),  Miiilnis,  luilln. 
IMipl  III.  I;>T).  Ma.lniH,  India. 
I'i'da  ilidai,  .lapaii, 

Unanda.  Africa, 

riffidmift*.  Caiifl'olipiiy.  Afr. 

I'jalii,  tViil.  I'riivH.,  Irid., 

Ujiji.  Laki-  'I'aiiKniiyika. 

.\frica. 
Ulawa,  SoliiMion'H  IsluiidH 

I'acitlf. 
Unmiiak  (II.  4JT),  (Irfi-nlaiid, 


Uiiilm. 
riidiiiiiniiilii, 

L'llipllllMllll, 

L'liisiiiidii/.i, 
Uililauull,  UT), 

Uiiilwaliiino 

111.  IJo, 
Uiiivoic  lUroiit 

vllh-Mll.  4'.';), 
I'mziiilo. 


KaM  Kipuit.  .\fr.. 
Zulidaiid.  Arru'M, 
KalTraria,  Africa, 
Ziiliiland,  .Vfriun, 
Ti'inlHiland. 
Hiiiilli  .Vfrica, 

CapeCDJoiiy,  Afr., 

Nat    '.  Africa, 
1. 1, ,<,,,, I,..  Nalal,  Africa. 

Viiiziiinl)c(II.4ST), Natal,  Africa, 
riidcrlilll,  CoiiKii,  Africa, 

Uiidiip  iL'tulop) 

(II.  4','T;,  Boriu'o,  K.  Indies, 

Ungijjl,  Nntal  i/nlulandi, 

Africa, 
Unitala  (sec  I'm- 

latai  ill.  4'.'Ti,     Afrli'n, 
fnwaua  (II.  44^),  old  Calabar,  Afr., 
I'olc,  C'ariillnc  Isl.,  I'ac  , 

Upcrnnvik,  (Irccidaiid. 

rpolu  ill.  44T),      Sanioaii  Isl.,  Vac. 
Vpjicr  I'aarl 

(Paarl),  Africa, 

I'ral.  RllsMln. 

L'miiilio  ill.  447),  E.  (Viit.  Africa. 
Uriiaiivillc,  Cape  Coll  my,  Afr., 

Usainliiru  1 11.448),  Victoria  Nyan/.a, 
Africa, 


VshiKOine, 

IJtsiiniimiva, 

Uvea  (II.  448), 

Vyul, 

VadaUii, 

Vttitupu, 


Japan, 
Japan, 

I.uyally  Isl.,  Pac, 
Nyan/.a,  .\frlca, 
Madras,  India, 
Toki'lan  lslaiiil8, 
I'acillc. 
VaUIn  Ankarntoii,  Madairascar. 
Valdcslu,  S.  African  Ucp. 

iTran»vaal>,Afr.. 
Valparaiso!  H.44S). Chile. 
Van  ill.  ■»4''i.  Tin'key. 

Varna  ill.  4.">0),      Hnl^arla, 
VeckDski.  KiulKnd, 

Vediarpiirani 

(11.  4.V1I.  Jladras,  India, 

Velloreill.  4.'50).  Madras,  India, 
Velpiir  ill.  4.'iOi,  Madras.  India, 
Venkata;;eri.  Madras.  India, 

Venyanc  (11.  451),  (Jric|inilanil, 

Siinth  Africa, 
Vcpcry  (II.  451),  Madras.  India, 
Vendain.  Natal.  Africa, 

Victoria  ill.  4511.  Jlcxico. 
Victoria  ill.  451i.   Vancouver's  Isl., 
Victoria    (Ilimii- 

kimijl  (II   4.-iIi.    China. 
ViiMina.  Austria. 

Vilhendna.  I.aplund, 

Villupiirain  (Willn- 

pntainilll.  45;  I.  Madras,  India, 
Viniicondaill.45))..'»ladras.  India, 
VitaiiBi  (Wit- 


lanKi), 
Vizni;apatain 

III.  4.VJ1. 
VizianaKrain, 
Vnlo. 
Wani. 

Wadale  (II.  4,'58), 
Wailonuira. 
Waiteikniaiii, 
Wai, 


I^pland, 

Madras,  India, 
Madras.  India, 
(Ireece. 

Ainliolna.  R  Ind.. 
Roniliay,  India. 
Japan. 

Madras.  India, 
Honihay.  India, 


SI 

i.Wll    I).  6«) 

Wnlkokara. 

New  /.ealand. 

140 

51 

iX.WI  K0») 

Wniinnle, 

New  Zealand, 

HS 

103 

IVII.  F.  .5») 

Wain. a. 

New  Zealand, 

7a 

1,5 

a4i.\.  K.  3i 

Wailara, 

New  Zealand, 

7a 

• 

.5a 

(Vll.  C.  11) 

WakkerslriHiiii 

S.  African  Ueii. 
(Transvaal  i,.\fr. 

liT.SlKV  I.  1) 

ill   l.Mi, 

71 

(IV.  J   7) 

3 

iXXIV.  A.'.') 

Wnltlsch   Hay 

Naiiiai|iialund, 

71 

(XVll.  K.  Itli 

111.  l.Mi. 

Africa, 

145 

(IV.  U.  4) 

M 

(XXI.  L.  1) 

WHinianiiHlhal 

S.  African  Hep. 
i'rr)insvaali..\fr. 

15 

iXV   K  «i 

ill    t.Vli, 

144 

(IV,  JO) 

:i 

iXVII   11  5) 

Wanitannli  11.453),  New  Zealand, 

7a 

Mi 

iXVll   It  til 

Wanlkoio, 

St.  Cruz  Islands, 

•J5 

(XV.  (1    5i 

racillc-. 

170 

(XIX.  J.  H») 

-,j 

illl    J    li 

Wanna  l,a»a. 

Hanks  Islands, 

71 

(IV.  11.  nil 

rai'itic. 

170 

(XIX  J.  11) 

51 

(Vlll.  11    ■*! 

\Varml)ailill.l.53) 

Nainaipialanil, 

Africa, 

115 

dV.  V.  8) 

li-.' 

iiii.  J.  lii 

Warsaw  ill    I54i. 

INdaiid, 

511. 

512 

, 

WarllMiiK(ll.lM> 

Cupe  Colony  iKnf 

170 

(XIX.  I.C> 

fraria),  Africu, 

144 

(IV.  I.  10) 

141 

(XIV.  K.  1«) 

Walerhnrt;  iMikIi 

71 

(III.  M   'li 

■  nolle'  '11    1511. 

Transvaal.  Afr., 

HI.lHdV.  J.,5) 

l-.'tl 

ilV    K.  s, 

Wateri 11    I5t 

Sininiiin.  S   Am  . 

141 

(IX.  I.  at 

l-,'l 

(IV    I   If) 

WaterliMi.il.  451' 

Sii'rra  l.einie,  Afr, 

.  '- 

SI  (V.  (•  Hi 

1 

(IV.  J.H'I 

Wall ill.  151'. 

CoiiKo  Kiver,  Afr. 

77 

(III.C.  .5«) 

Wa-linitdl    4.Mi, 

Cliina, 

M 

(X.  1.    ) 

71 

(IV.  I.  10») 

Wnveiitlicini. 

Transvaal,  Afr., 

111, 

149  (IV.  1.7) 

Waziraliad'H  I.M 

.I'nnjali,  India, 

101 

(XXU    1).  ,5) 

I 

(IV.  J.  ;»»i 

WcKliello'siell 

1 

and  Ho  Weclic' 

Africa, 

(V.II   U) 

1 

iIV.  J   s.) 

Weida. 

liahiiiney,  Africa, 

117 

(V,  I.  0) 

71 

llV.  .1.  Ill 

Weilliendl  451 1 

China, 

•.'4 

(X    I.  4) 

J_ 

(IV    I    !l«l 

Wei  hni'U    451'. 

China, 

51 

(X.  I   41? 

•  1 

(III.  K.  ,5«) 

Welltflilliai  11.1511 

Cevliin, 

77. 

<1  (VII.  I.  13«) 

\Vellintflonill.|5t).Sieiial,eiine.Afr. 

7'.', 

M  (V.  H.  Ml 

71 

(XVIIl.O.7*) 

Wellintrtoiiill  454 

'.New  Zealand, 

7-J. 

« 

Weiichaii'll  4.55) 

Ciilna, 

s-j 

(X.  K.  7) 

l-,'l 

(IV.  K.  «) 

West  port    and 

Cliarleslon. 

New  Zealand, 

Hi 

71 

cIV.  I.  l(l«i 

Wetter. 

Moluccas,  E.  Ind. 

(XVIll   M.7) 

IW 

(V   K   ill 

Wining   llien 

1 

iXIX    K.  4) 

illwiini;  hifiii. 

China. 

3 

(X.  K.  31 

115 

iXIV   K.  I'l 

Williain  s  Hiver, 

Australia. 

71 

G-,' 

(XXI    K.  Jl 
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ATPEXDIX   K. 


.S7'.J  TISTHA  I.    T.i  IILICS. 

1.     MX'IETIKS. 

TiiK  |>t('|iiir(iliciii  cif  llic  >-lalisiic>.  Uns  Iiitii  imiIiii|i>  llif  tnnsi  iicrplfxiiiv  I''"''  "f  '''•'  work  of  llil* 
KiH'M'lii|iii'iliii.     .Miiii>    liiiii's  llic  I'llitiir  liiis  Im'(  ri  ii|ii>ii  till'  |iiiiiil  III'  ^'iviiiL'  lliriii  ii|i.      Vcl   tliiit 
MTliicil  iiiipipssililc.  Mini  lir  liH--  ilmii'  llir  lic-l    lir  (•iiiilil.      If   lir    Ims    fiiiiiil    In   fniily  riplcMliI   lln 
WdlU  of  llir  MM  iclii's,  lie   liiii^l    clavi'   llirlr   kiliillv  jililt'llli'lll.      Whin  llir  Kll(\('lo|i,i  ili.'i  \Mi«  (iiiM 
nirlirnl.  lilimUs   wire    M'IiI    In    rVcrv  lilifcinll    -luliiill    M'-Mllir    fur    slMlisliis   uf    lis   work.       A    iiirifl' 

iniinlicr  (if  Miiswir"  win-  rrnivicl'lmi  ilir  iiiiiiiriisr  iiiMJniily  fiiiiiil  cnllrrly  In  rcs|iiinii.  'I'lii'ii 
wlirli  II  rnliipiirlMili  wiis  iniiili'  lirlvvri'ii  IIhm'  iiihI  llir  |iill)li-licil  rclmrls  uf  llic  siicii'lics,  iiol  ii  frw 
<lisrri'|iiiii('ii'-- :i|>|ii'!iri'il,  iliii' clilclly,  iis  \vii>  rviilriit.  In  ilillcrciil  (lilies  and  iikiIkkIs  nf  sImIciikiiI 
The  luililislicd  ic|i(ii|s  Ihelilselves  liresciiled  dillicullles  lliiil  seemed  insiipenilile.  To  (|i|iile  Ihe 
lllliL'Uni;e  (ifihe  edilor  of  llie  ' '  .Mls-inniiiv  I  Ii  I  :ild  "  i  A.  H.  ('.  1'".  M.I.  In  the  Aliniiime  for  IMM. 
"  Misslonar'"  (in,Miil/.iiliiiiis  nmUe  iln  ir  siaiislicil  re|i(irls  in  a  j:reat  viniely  cf  ways,  Mune  of  tlieiii 
niakiiii;  no  (.eiiiiled  repdvis  ui  idl.  For  insinnec,  iii.iny  make  no  re|ior(  of  the  wives  of  mission 
nries;  sonu  r'porl  only  ordaine  I  men,  miiny  eoiinl  adlierenls  us  eonverls;  olhers  make  no  reporl 
(if  sliilions  (!('( 'ipied,  Moine  iiieliide  ill  eoniriliiitlotis  Ihe  Hinoiiiii  u;iven  at  mission  stadons.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  iin  evnet  siiinm.'iry  is  |iossih|e."  Slill,  iiidcd  liy  Ihe  kiinl  i(|ilieH  of  Ihe  see 
retaries  of  llie  dilVerent  societies  to  the  unesiiiins  sent  to  lliem.  Ihe  followiiiL'  laliles  have  liecn 
pre|iareil,  and  are  |ireseiiti  il  as  the  liesi  that  the  editor  can  do  under  Ihe  cIk  iiinstanees. 

Tile  tallies  are  arranired  in  three  |mrt.s  ;  I.  i!y  soeieties,  L'iviiiL'  the  work  in  each  eoiinlrv. 
These  are  derived  in  almost  every  case  from  llie  |iiililislied  reports,  II  ily  eoiintries.  ^riviiiL'  ttiu 
work  of  the  dillcrcnt  sociclies  "  Thcsi.  nre  collatid  from  Ihe  precedini:  talile.  III.  A  L'clieral 
suiuinary,  liascd  cliielly  npoii  hlanks  tilled  out  in  the  olliecs  of  the  sm  ietlcs 
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8 

4 

3 

1 

a 

4 

a 

I 
11 

1 
1 

8 

1 

1 
a 

San  IIominiio 

TnUI ... 

W 

III  II 

lal   : 

4         13 

t,         M     3 


4         M!     3 

4      n    a 


17     af>H  10 


130 

IIH 

IIP 
Ml 

3M) 

3P 
IM 

P 

in 

7il 

1 
1 

1 

a 

IIT 
14 

HJ 

iia 
aw 

— 

IIKI 
VNI 

li.iiiii 


No.    l"i      HoAiio   OK    KoKi'.K.N    .Mi!»sioNs    IN     iiii;    M I :'i'iiiii)is i'    Kriscdi'.vi.   Ciiriini   (Soi'tid. 

Vkah  i;m>in«i   Maihii  ;t!yr,   IMIMI. 


riiiNA    ..  .. 

14 

15    1 

la 

14 

ai 

.MKXU'o 

Ck.nthai.  Mkxico 

Ml 

ft  1 

n 

4» 

.Mkxiian  IIoKIIK.II 

Ml 

H 

7 

»» 

3N 

IIKA/ll,. 

IN 

II 

7 

U 

11 

.lAI'AN           

a-.' 

"      ' 

U 

ft 

N 

Tnlal     

■HP 

4N    .1 
1 

III 

'.a 

lai 

• 

4» 


TS 


Lit; 


7ia 

N 

34.'. 

AO 

a 

aaii 

i.'nii 

33 

I.IINU 

(IN 

1 

ail 

l.NIIII 

II 

l.NIP 

ITU 

:M 

1 

ITU 

lil'l 

1 

31 

HIT 

1 

31 N 

Ml 

1 

7 



— 

l.'.W'.i 

idi 

I,!»|l 

MA 

ft 

a7H 

1411  S'.'IIA  .'Wl 

OVi      KI4  111 
37a'  3,HTai«l 

i;ift  3,(i,viiNi 
111!  Hjin.di 

I.TIU  ll.l4I..Vi 


*  Uitlaluwl  and  iiiiiinlitiiiitl. 

No.    Ill,      ItoAlU)    OF     KollKHiN     MiNWIONN     OK     TilK     Mi;Tlloni:«T     PlIOTKNTANT     ClTniril.       YkaH 

I..MIINK    Mav    IhT,    IHIHI. 


JAPAN 


fi  ..      »     4 


I  I 


4        X*i 


aiKi 


7'      4       a4U        fIDO 


No     17        AmI-.UII  A.N    WknI.KVAN    MuTllltUIST  CoNNKi  lloN,       VkaII    UNDINIi    .Mav(?),    iNllll. 


AKKICA; 

SIRIIIIA    I.KONB. 


i    *  *    "  •■■     'i 


I     m 


w 


r       3(111,        I3IIU 


No.   "Jll         Kom-HiN     MiMMIoNAllV    Socll'.TV    l>K    Till'.     I'ttolKSTANI'    Kl'IMl  OIVM,    ('llflll'U    IN    TIIK 

Iniiki)  Siaii.h  ok  Ami'.iik  v.      Vkau  knkino  Si.i'|'i;miii:ii  Itiiri!,    IMIMI. 


«lltKK.t'K. 

AUdCA 

I'MINA     

« 
AB 
Ml 
CM 

aa 

i 

H 
13 

1 

JAPAN     

HAITI       

Totnl 

ami 

V3' 

ail 


'III 
10      a  ... 

•M      a      ml  i.aral  ii|    7i»|     i4ft 

AB,      4       Mil  i.iniu,   n!     .vm       Tll 


Ha 


llN  MTI 


r  ' 


mil      lav     I 


18      81     .    '      a:i,     lAii  III     4i»!      aiii     I 


&»     aiT      »     aio  3.:iuT  •3ii|  a.iuii     8tii     t 

_.J .1  I         I J 

•  lliiilrilnKH. 


.    .   ,       II       4ftll 

131  i  arl    NTi  fiiMi  ftT 

Vi     4111    I.INKI      llTlimi 

iti     ;'     a; I   ■.if.'ii;'3 
aivi   laiiiH) 

a.wiu  lUTTT.in 

I 


No.  'Jvi.      Iti.KiiitMi.ii   riii>iiYli:iilAN  (ii;M;ii.'.l,  Synoh.    Hoaiui  ok   MiHsioXh.      \i;aii 

i.NiiiN«i   Mav.    IHMi 


INDIA:  I 

N.  W.  I'IKiVINUB    ..  10 


t8         10. 


«!        I  it'  tn 


I  80;         TIKI 

;        I  i$a'.iii 


No.  'S.y     Kkkoiimkii  (Jhuman  (iiritni  Ho.mih  or  l''oitKH.v  Minniunh.     Yk.mi  KNDiNti 

.Mm-;  I«i,   IWi. 


JAPAN. 


114    8 ..    a   li 


lA       «B      OlA  i«    i.iuie 


I         M       I         MttHIA.in 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


(t(l!l 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


SlK  IKIIKM 


1 

M 

INliinN- 

A  III  KM. 

s. 

1' 

1 
1 

o 

i 

If 

Nativk 

WdllKKIIH. 


11 

Ii 


■5 
< 


Jul     1 

5     £ 


.J.S. 
i-  r.  '3 


£ 


Nil.    21.       HoAIlK   OK    KclllKKiN    MiSKIilNM   <IK   •IIIIC    I'lll  .sllVliilll  A  N    Clll  11(11    i.Siil.lll)        VkaU 

ENiJiNci  May  Isr.  1S1»0. 


AI'IIII'A 

SiUTII  a.mkiiii;a: 

llllA/.ll. 

(  1111.1 

I,'.  H.  iir  l!(il/iMillA 
MK.MCil 
(ilATKMAI.X 
INDIA  (N..U1II) 

CHINA 

.lAl'AN 

K<i|IKA 

SI  \M     


.AOH, 


SVIilA    .. 

i'i:usiA 
Total 


K 

II 

0 

4 

H 

4 

H 

IV' 

1 

It 

11 

11 

4 

a 

a 

« 

I 

n 
1 

•J 

4 

a 

'.'ft 

111 

:t; 

4 

in 

Ml 

•« 

\» 

4'- 

IV 

4" 

•it 

ait 

5 

1 

ai 

It 

'■■""I 

•if> 
•J 

ai 

H 

7 

.'1 

« 

V 

II 

1 

4 

1 

A 

14 

1 

14 

III 

4 

(> 

14 

ft 

IT 

IM 

4'.' 

IK 

IWI 

II 

IMI 

ia.'>  ift'j 

u  . 
« 

7H 

I 

IHft 

m'l . 
its 


117 

14 

1117 

•.'17 

l.IUAl 


i.Hia 

17 

l,.'«IM 

Wj'    .'IH 

a,lKi:i 

•.•7!(     11 

a-.ti 

nil    a 

1(11 

1.7I«  w 

ft.im 

Nl,     1 

4 

4,MI(li     4 

l.ini:! 

a.WHI    4.'i 

4.IIHI 

ai 

4.1177 
KM 

IM 

1 

»iia 

.'..'I 

^ 

7aa 

4.1*10  ao 

1,0  III 

r..aiii  a7 

a.ami 

.•A'.ftia 

"' 

ai.Hatt 

■  Mil. 


ail' , 


HI 

4in 

IIVJ 

.'111' 
.1 

IW 
IIN 

141 
t.filO 


It* 

Ift 

a 

4 

4a 
I 

II 
lai 

Ift 


.ftTll 

7IS 

4IKI 

|:M 

1,'«M 

l\h 

H.dIO 

a.lMII 

I.IUU 


$no4 

ia,ii4u 
iHia 

a,6a7 
ift 


a.Moii 
u,;ft(i 


aaiii 
R.'-.'.a' 
a.iiou: 


•MU 

aft 

7,71)7 

a.aiii) 


5iiiai,uifti  $a;,a7M 


No     'i'l.       KoAllll   llK    MlHSKINX   Ity   'I'lIK    Ul'.KOKMKIl   (Hl'lrll)    ('ill  IK  II    IN    A  .MKIIICA .       Vl'.AH 

i':MiiN(i  i>i'.i  KMiii'.ii  illsr,  18U0. 


I'lllNA         

IM'I  \  <Alii'(iT). 

.i\r\N 


Tnllll 


7    a 
III    n 


IM    III 


H 

IH 

.'ki 

; 

ail 

am 

i; 

a,-, 
.mi 
at 

l.v, 

...        H        WMl 

,  .  aa  i.iiiMi 
ail  a, TKI 

SI  6,9aa 

UH 
44U 

ftfta 

4 

11 

llT       H 

aim  III,-, 
aKi 

(144  tia 

laa    fa.ftan 
.a.aaii       iliii 

....          4.XIH 

ana 

a.441i:     |H,UX1 

No.    Jfl.      HoAIIII  OK   FollF.HIN    MlHHIMNM  OK    I'lli;    rNIIKIi   I'KKHIIYTKIIIAN    f 'llllKII.       YkAII 

KNiiiMi  Aritii.  ;(Otii,   IMIK). 


KdVIT    

I  Nil!  A  iNiiiiTlil. 

'I'ollll 


Km 

Nft 


IHft 


14  ,.    II 
13    .     II 

W;     .      »l|    W 


a» 


1144 

Ilia 


am 


4,4«7 

a,Ma4 

au 

HI 

«.»7i     ml 

«.Att7     l.KAH 

a 

ima'   iih'  fl.iiaii'  f^r.a.vi 
III!  w.    i.a7:i      i.ii-rt 

7,afti 

m 

«,ftMHJ    l,7iK 

4 

.17ft  a«4  Ki.aia,  |aH,.i75 

No.  IJ7.     lloAUi)  OK  MiKHiosM  OK  TiiK  Kkkoiimi.ii  I'liKHiivrKUi AN  Ciiriiin.     Yr.Aii 

KNUINIt   AlMtll.  ilOTIi,    IMH). 


8VKIA.. 


Vi 

i 


4i      a  I 


III     ft'.ii    n\     iiM      111 


lift       7M) 


|aa.oi 


No.   'is.       KoAllll  OK   KollKKIN    .MlHSIoNH  OK  nil.    I'llKHHYTKUl AN   (III  11(11   (SolTII)        VlAII 

KNiiiNii  Maiicii  :tiHT,  mwt 


IIICAZII, 

CHINA  

Ml.'.,\|CO        

■W 

la 

Al 

4 

I 

Ul 

lit 
II 
a 
a 

"6 

a 

ao 

1 

.J 

a 

H 
11 

a 

"a 

aA 

ft 

0 

» 

a 

A 

ai 

ft 

H 
1 

a 

i(t 
Ift 

a 

4 

'   « 

aid 

a4ft 

41H 

HI 

a 
1 

117(1 

|NII 

4AII 

iia 

"tob 

a.iao 

aa 

a 

iw 

197 

1 

i 

1 

~i 



.Ml 
47 

40 

Ml 

a 

14 

a 

"s 

av 

IIMI 

asu 
"  ioo 

fi,inii 
iiii 

OcSA 

<i|{i:i'.(  K 

ITALY..     

.lAI'AN   

AI'ltlCA           (("<iN(lo 

KllKK   .STATtI    ..       .. 

ao 

a 
III 

to 

II 

ai 

4H 

"ftO 

Aiin 
"iTiar 

4 

au 

_ 

000 

TmIuI    

IIU 

I  a 

1H7 

AIO 

•a.'iW 

No.   20.      AhhiKUATK  ItKKollMK.n  f<YNOI»  SolTlir.llN  PlIKKIIVTKUIANH.      YkaH  RNniNO  BRPTKMnRU 

:i()Tii,  ibMO. 


MKXICO., 


II     « 


I     I 


tse   e 


IHfl 


aa  ...  a      « 


tioo.as 


STATISTICAL  TABLBS 


010 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


.Missions. 


13 


MlMIIOK- 
AHIKH. 


'3    .• 

i!5 


NikTIVK 
WoRKKHK 


o  (5 


H     I    3 


1    . 

1 

^ 

i 

i 

s 

■a 

X 

ll 

1 

i 

s 

1 

3 

5. 

1 

3^ 

S 

6 

? 

■r 

s: 

1 

IS 


I    il^' 


No    ;tO.     Bo.vitu  OK  FoHEKiN  Missions  ok  tiik  Cimiikiii.am)  Pheshyteuian  Ciifncii.     Ye.\u 

ENUINd  Al'UlI.  30TII,    18U<). 


,I.\PAN  .. 
MEXICO 


Total  . 


H     4 
•i     -i 

__ 

.^' 

1 

4 

I 

8 
•» 

S!!I 
79 

.      .  . 

a 

4 

64 



148 

10     6 

H.    n 

I 



» 

III 

tMO 

■jog! 

I 

No.  81.    Ubkma.n  Evangelical  Synod  of  Noktu  Ameiiica.    Yeah  ending  May,  1890. 


INDIA  iCkntral).. 


101    4  . .  I    4     I 


I.^ 


8       '&t\        !M 


li        70 


a       INOi 


No.  ;J4.     noAKi)  OK  FoiiKHiN  Missions  ok  tiik  (Jknkkai.  Synod  ok  the  Evanoei.icai, 
LiTiiKHAN  I'm  IK  II.     Vkau  kndinu  Dkikmiikk  lllsT,   IHHil, 


INDIA  (Madrax) 

AFHICA 

11 
I 

4.. 
I  .. 

il    I    i 

180 

.-MI    7,80s  SIKli  O.m:    tf,.'»0 

iH t:js     M)     +.M  . 

1      .178    I7.S    3.70fl 
«       S4-.' 

$I..V)0 

Total 

Wi    ^ 

4,    .1     4, 

aiij    iTii 

X>l    7,8OS:«)N»0,5«r    3,4l« 

1       1            1 

878    IBS    4.I0H 

ll.SSS 

*  Total  In  Society's  Keport,  t7,?M.  t  A|iportloiiiiient  estliiiattHl. 


No.  36.    Hoard  ok  .Missions  ok  tiik  flEXKUAi,  CorNcii.  ok  the  Evanoelical  Litiikuan 

C'llllt*  II.      YkaK    KNOI.Nci   SkI'TKMIIKU   ;t(»TII,    1H!SU. 


INDIA  (Madiuh) 


8     4 


81 


108 


8       884 


89    l,U78i     9S0.U8 


No.    80     FoilEKlN   ClIHISTIAN   MlSHIONAHY   SoCIKTY   (DisriIM.KS  OK  ClIlllST).      YeAU    ENDISO 

OCTOBEU  aOl'II,   ItWU. 


JAI'AN 

8 
8 
3 

4. 
4  .. 

M 

4 
4 

3 

8 
■i 
n 

8 

s 

8|   

11  

810  .. , 

WW  ... 

84    .. 

180.. 

I«8 

4 

88!l 

M... 

as  ... . 

a .... 

r,>7  ... 

8 

a 

1 

53 
100 
84 

INDIA  (CENTBAL). 

china  

TUUKEY 

I4|    .S|.. 
88'  101 

I!     0,... 

1    « 

,V)     

Total    

18     4 

1.144i     . 

HSO 

816   ... 

8 

888 

No.    iil.      UOARD  OK  MI88ION8  OK  THE    UNITED   BHETIinEN   IN   (.'llIllHT.        YkAH   ENDIM)    MaKCU 

a  1st,    IMiXI. 


AFRICA. 


18*    18 


85:  101    5 


10;      H\      405       830 
-    1         '  1 

•  RtatioDH  only. 


181 

1 

0,718 

1,1SU 

1 

88 

18 

S68914HI.1H 


No.  88    Board  of  Missions  ok  the  Evangelical  Association. 


JAI'AN. 


IB 


88 


18 


441 


888   188 


18 


..  $440.18 


No.   41.      FOHEUIN    .AIlSSIONARY    SOCIETY    OF    THE    AMERICAN   CHRISTIAN   CONVENTION.      YEAR 

ENUINU  Decemuer  81st,   1800, 


JAPAN 


37 


8..      8 


87 


84 


$73.80 


STATISTlOAli  TABLES 


'Jll 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


MI88I0N-8. 


P 


MlHHION- 

Nativb 

AHIKH. 

\VoKKEH8, 

s 

2 

£ 

§ 

= 

'3 

i 

3 

1 

Teachers. 
Other  HeIpe 

£-3 

1 

1 

¥ 

O 

8 

1 

1'^ 

3 

3 

>-  s 


5   lli 


J9 

a 


1^ 


a-  ■ 


No.  42.    FonEUiN  MissioN.\nY  Society  of  tiik  Skvknth-Day  Adventists.     Yeah  enuinq 

June  :iOTii,  ISUO. 


AFRICA  (Sditu)     . 

8 

9 
5 

g 

1 
a 

0 

I'., 



5 

a 

10 
71 

ISO 

107 

1.045 

Al.'^TKAMA        AND 
XKW  ZEALAND.. 

li... 

PACIFIC  ISLANDS.. 

s    a 

ELRul'E 

...       Sl     7 

' 

10 

Total 

i8in 

lOi  10 

rjs 

a,8a7 

431 

No   50.     BoAiiD   op    FouEioN    Missions  ok  the    Methodist  Chvucii   in   C'anal'a.    Year 

ENUINd    .(INE    ;(0TH,   \iiH\). 


JAl'AX 


1,4IH(I 


10 


1,538       57H 


aio 


5  $0401.35 


Xo.    51.      BOAKD  OF  FOHEION    MISSIONS    OK    THE     I'llESKYTEHlAN  ClIUUCII    ill    CANADA.      YeAK 

ENDiNo  Aritii.  30T1I,  1800. 


Total  . 


1^ 

a.'. 

4 

aa  a4 

T) 

ai4 

ISO 

OS 

3.881 

71 

1 

aa     08:   3,750 


$.3,038 


iNi^TC— It  wai*  iiii|irnctirahle  to  ilWide  these  aiiioiiK  the  flvu  migsions  of  the  Society,  in  China,  India,  Trinidad, 
New  HehrideH,  aud  ludiatm  of  Canada.; 


No.  .53.    FoitKKiN   Mission  Roahd  ok  the  Hai'tist  Convention  of  Ontahio  and  QrEHEC. 

Yeah  endino  tjErTE.MiiEU  'Mm,  ISSU. 


INDIA. 


la 


14 


141 


83    a,4U6 


110 


70 


No.  53.    The  Canada  Conouehatidnal  Missionauy  Society.    Yeau  ending  May.  181)0. 


AFKICA  ; 
WbutCknthai.... 


8  . . ' . . . 


No.  63.    The  London  .Missionauy  Sihiety.    Yeau  endino  Mahcii  UIst,  1800. 


AFRICA 

C8  ao 

OS'  83 

;«i  111 

ans!  as 

a7»:   7 

l.aiH  •.-:) 

4      1 

ai  .11 

1,980  l-IH 

5 
8 

i 
1 

rs 

81 
84 
13 
18 

5 

103 

480 

1,8:18 

1,410 



".'.'.'.'  'V.iis 

Sl', 

..    ..    1.3,445 

...1   3,«B8 
...;   4,878 

...1    m 

...     1,458 

. . .     5.B.50 

. .     30,084 

4St 

10 
0.-1 
110 
141 

1..545 
8.1. VI 
6.048 
S.'AK) 

£  349 

CHINA 

INDIA:  Nohtii 

13 

18 

0 

1 

■1 

B 

4 

16 

18 

887 

347 
1884 

7(1 

..  ..       .38 

...      185 

.    ...      187 

3,4.59 

17 
810 

...14,105 

1 

8.415 

3.388 
4.166 

Thavanciihk 

M  VI(  \(1  \S('Ait 

311  14.(1)14 

800.58,888 

3       611 

488  13,848 

I..VO 
4.400 

WKST   INKIKS 

I 
10,     1 

475 

POLYNESIA 

.  13,003     

3.409 

Total 

181 

30 

83,415 

.    .  68.805 

lOOOi  ,U6,«g|i 

£80.;ini 
•101.510 

(Nont.— RtfttiniCT  of  whnols  Inelndf  12  uphools  for  hiKher  mliiwitfnti  rrlth  7,CR4  snulcntg.) 


No.  64.     Chuistian  Vekn.\cci,au  EDicvnoN  Society  fou  India.    Yeah  endino 

Mahcii  BIst,  1800. 


INDIA 

1,318 

ViU 

B,S8B 

STATISTICAL  TABLES 


012 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


M18S10N8. 


M1M810K- 

AKIEH. 


Nativk 

WoKKKKH. 
i 


t 


il 


s 

8 


I    .Hi 


No.  65.    CniN.^  Ixi..\si)  Mihsion.     Ykau  kxuinh  Dkckmiieh  SIst,  18»0. 


CHINA. 


158  1711..    7014a    14         18     aOO 


a,8!»       586, 


84 


8761       $676 


No.  07.  NutiTii  ArnicA  I^Iihsiun.    Yeah  rndino  Decembeu  81bt,  1800. 


AFRICA  :    North.  . 

15 

r. 

g 

'tH 

17 

1       ao 

T 

1 

No.  71.    SoriKiv  Foil  THE  Phoi'aoation  of   riiK  Gospel.     Yeah  endixo    I)EC'E.Mi)En  3l8T, 

Total     

470* 

108 

30 

70 

148 

a,8oo 

48+ 

as   ativ)l  HOo'iiM.nnn 

1   ir> 

*  Stntlon-i  "lily.  t  DIoct'sea. 

(Xhte  — Till-  ili\i!(ioii  iiilii  iiiissiiitis  was  fniiuil  to  lie  iiii)iractlcal>le.) 

No.  72.    t'liiHcii  M18S10NAHY  Society.    Yeah  enuino  Jine  1st,  1800. 


A  KItK  'A  : 

Wkst 

48 
tl 
8 

0 

8 

He 

14 

1 

an 
10 

14 

16 

8 

0 

li 
138 

4 

13 
1 

8 

8 

1.1 

? 

8 

871 

0,.S41 

aw 

18 
4.W 

l.SO 

86.948 

8,303 

S4a 
S,83fi 

844 
8.0:11 

;i79 

66 

3 

1 
1,.S77 
178 
103 
4.S4 
344 

5 

4 

1 

170 
88 

90 
H 
4 

43 

a 

118(1 

45 

140 

10 

8,140     114,310 
541             13 
199              7 

East  AND  Cbntbai.. 

19 

0 

TIHKEY  : 

7 

8 
15 
8 

io 

8 

8 

1  

144 

16    

8 

16 

4 

87 

78 

86 

8,013,             4 

I'KHSIA  AND  BAG- 
DAD  

341 

1M)I  V     

a.LW 

440      .... 

5 
1 

"3 

1 
1 

844 

440 

Hll 

a.^ 

40.W'>()        4,r>86 

CKYI.ON 

18;.. 
3  1 

47    8 

I1.1».'>           313 

M  \rilITIU8 

SI  

1,504            ;» 

CHINA   

309 

4.430           709 

JAI'VN 

17 
15 

86 

878 

314           4.'i7 

NEW  ZEALAND... 

•? 

..     .1       1.1.56 

Total 

860 

454 

48 

50 

8.770 

46,SflI 

.3.001* 

16 

7S8  1748 

73,.3(1«|  I'll. .500 
1  $.57,950 

*  Baptisms  of  niliilts. 
(NoTK.— Tills  table  is  made  out  from  the  tallies  in  tlii'  reports,  and  does  not  include  tlip  missions  In  Canada  ) 

No.  78.    Sut'Tii  Amrhican  .Mi.ssionahy  Uuciety.     Yeah  enuinu  Dece.mueu  SIht,  ItibU. 


SOUTH  AMEHTCA.. 


86    18 18     6     8 


6 

14 

£8, 
>10, 


014 
074 


No.  74.     Unm-bhsities  Mission  to  Centhai,  Afhica.    Yeah  icNniNf.  Decemiiek  BIst,  1880. 

AFRICA:  Ckntiul. 


39    18  86 

I       I 


841    3 

1 

70 

.1 


11        586 


84 


81;     1,000. 


No.  75.    Ancinii8Hop'B  Miibion  to  the  Assyrian  CnHiSTiANs.    Year  ending  June,  1888. 


PERSIA . 


s 

8    . 

... 

1 

1 

68 

88 

768 

No.  77. 

Baptist  Missionauy  8«x;iety. 

Yeah  endino  Makcu  SIst 

,  1800. 

INDIA 

CKYI.ON  

147   51 
10»     3 
60   81 
80     1 
3     1 
10  86 
111      7 

.... 

IN 

as 
10 
s 

160 
76 

■  8 
6 
1 

147 

1 

8,138  .. 
1,488    .. 

'm.'..'. 

90  ... 

S48{... 

81,087i... 

4.578       231 

1,017        (11 

1,040       103 

157           8 

75          a 

43       ia 

80,809    3,005 

, 

3.998     f5,4r5 
3,1911           317 

CIIIN.V  

1 

488 

JAPAN     

1 

68    .. 

I'AI.KSTINE    

1 

69 

AKHICA 

..1... 

5 

131 

143 

WEST  INDIKH 

16,548       t,174 

I 



84,0I)«     £7,148 
•  $37,440 

Total 

455  118 

m 

398 

85.071  ... 

1 

46,788 1  3,485 

.... 

(NoTR.— Koine  nativen  are  ini'luded  aiiioiiK  the  mlsslonarle*.    The  sum  total  of  native  workerB  Is  3,177,  but  to 
nppoi'tion  all  proves  impracticalile.i 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


618 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


M1H810NR. 


MlHBIO.N- 
AKIKS, 


!.i  1 


Nativk 

WUHKEH8. 


?i.s 

III 

o  c 


II 

Is 


Jfi 


i 


I 
f 


c- 


ill 


^ 


N(t.  78.    Genehai.  Uai'TIbt  Mibsionahv  Socif.ty.    Ykah  endin(i  March  SIst,  1800. 


INDIA  :  URI8BA.. 


ai    sj , . 

5 

a 

ai 

105 


755|  18    1,376 


763  Kn.fl.SW 
$.3.ai« 


No.  79.    Stuict  Baptist  Mission.    Yeau  endino  Decemiiek  31  »t,  1889. 


INDIA  : 

Maiihas 

la 

a 

(7)2 

3 
3 

6 

1 

10|  

310 

34    

15 
4 

aw ... . 
1.10 . . . 

(JEYLoN           

0 

I     T'f 

~' 

Total 

1(< 

..1    8.   . 

13 

10    

1 

.3,W    

ID 

809.   ... 

1 



No  HI.    Wesleyan  Methodist  Mihsionahy  Soiietv.    Yeau  endinu  Decemueu  sJIst,  1889. 


CEVI.dX     

7,1^  10 

30;  14 

46    13 
1.1!     7 
10     8 

3    a 

la;  ,7 

.w  la 
a«    8 
la  IS 

' 

sa 

13 

la 

1 

a 
a 

5 
9 

38 

a 

6ia 

.3(13 

4.33 

U4 

70 

6 

14 
35 

oa,! 

407i 

ai7 
iift 

03 

a 

S.30 

OS 
N7 
44 
30 

8 

14 

147 

3(W 

.sail 

1,454 

13,4.3 

a,87i 

1..3fll 
Ol'J 

i,7na 
oa 

M 

a.438 

H.KPO 

t..Mia 
iii.7ia 

43  H7.'> 

1 1 

as 
33 
10 

la 

40 
133 

3,599 

1,080 

aoo 
lis 

147 

7a 

;« 

4 

14 

as 
79 

18 

as 

ao,338 

5,870 

8,i)5a 
a,o<i5 
i,7ac 

137 

1,101 
5,803 
1,3.%4 

£13,054 

I.NDIA: 

Maiikam 

1,19a 

1.408 

30(1 

4IH 

10 

1,100 

a.'ioii 

14.014 

sati . . . 

31IS    ... 

7.80.'j 

(.'kstk.u-  India. 

8.  out 

71       .. 
17      . 

1     .  .  .  . 

...... 

oao  . . . . 

3.300 

4,173 

353 

CHINA: 
t'ANToN    ANn  Wr- 

CIIANO              

473 

AKUIC'A: 
Siirni   \PRicA 

5,316 

l.ia  i.aai 

i,6.'>a   .. 

0.483 

WKST  IXIIIK,S  ..    .. 

as 

7ao 

3.70(1 
7.!t3.'i 

.'.3    5.a.'il 
ai3    7.778 

Kll'l  -JM  r.'.T 

r,'5  .... 

3,393 

NEW  ZKALAND... 

SOI'TII  SE  VS 

3«.S 
.1  ■>ac\ 

a7Biia 

1 

- 

48,104 

Total 

14a 

i.Tao 

14803 

'i<m 

!K).3I&  IfWil  0fl.3ia 

9,184  ... 

sao 

il.V4.73!t 

»a73,095 

No.  82.    United  Methodist  Fuee  CHrnciiEs.    Year  enuin<i  .Iine,  1889. 


AUSTRALIA     

39    35 
13    11 

3      1 

0  . 

133 
34 

R 

10 
17 
40 

4,663 

a,aio 
aad 

1,.)80 

43 
a.  170 

71 

•lA 
5 

15 

5 

+30 

115 

a,:»43 

898 
333 

3.801) 
305 

3,470 

196 
31 
.30 
80 
39 
01 

1 

NEW  ZEVI.AND  ... 

...  ...1 

AFKIC.V  :  Kaht       .. 

West 

i...... 

CHINA 

3     3 
9    10 

JAMAICA 

- 

— 

— 

Total 

•03   63 

i 

4 

3,50 

io,7in 

10,108 

m\ 

j 

1 

'  ■ 

*  SlatloDH.  t  Cbapt-ls. 

No.  88.    Methodist  New  Connexion  JIissionaiit  Society.    Yeah  endino  May  30th,  1890. 


CHINA., 


55 


i 


a 

1 

3 

.38 

60 

..        43    1,.30I         331       1 

1 

10 

15 

"»! 

No.  84.    The  Centrai-  China  Wesi.eyan  Metih)Dist  Lay  Mission.    Year  kndino 

Decemiiek  31  »t,  188U. 


CHINA . 


... 

8 

8 

100 


la 


18! . 


131. 


No.  85.    PniMiTiTE  Methodist  Connexion  Missionary  Society. 

Mahcii  :tlsT,   1M90. 


Yeah  endino 


AISTHM.IA 

NKW  ZK.U.AND., 
AFIUC.V.  SofTH.. 


Total 


^^■^f 

1 
190  .. 
38  . . . 
33    .. 

...  10-. 

...      9 

1,884'. 
301  . 
.530 

04 

8 
8 

4,685 
794 
315 

7    4 

"vi'.'.'.. 

5*    7 

8 

4 

1 

£074 

1     ' 

53   43 

8 

1 

4 

1 

843    .. 

...  119 

3,675, 

1 

10  .... 

no 

B,784 

£074 

1 

1 

$4,870 

STATISTICAL  TABLBS 


ei4 


STATISTICAL  TABLBS 


MiHaiuNs. 


k 

a. 


•5 

u 


•s 

•3 


X   • 

4 


i 

a 
P 


No.    (W,      UlULE  CUIIIBTIAN    HoMK 'AND    KoHKIliN    MiSHlONAUV   SOCIETY.      YeaII   ENDINO   JlLY, 

1»90. 


Al'STKAMA 

T8 

% 

0 

1 

I,T.VS 
WO 

1 

3M 

SM 

a 

875 

1 
l'.>.,MK)-JJVI 

e 

(Ufl    ... 

: 

t'.'.(W7 

SKW  ZEALAND.... 

WW 

8 

00  .   .. 

1 

9l3,iiM5 

CHINA 

^ 

■»» 

Total 

01 

■  t" 

I.S8T 

I3.l«4  nea 

S,M6 

710  ... . 

1 

1 

No.  80.    Welsh  Calvimstic  Metiiodiht  Foheion  Mihbionahy  Society.    Yeah  enuino 

Decemheu  31«t.  18«9. 


INDIA,  N.  R. . 


•0     » 


I     5 


504       ItLl'    Mil 


7S 

1,860 

■«» 

I 

0 

I4S    4.I34! 

1 

£400 
($3,0U0) 


*  Stations  only. 

No.  0<).      rilESIlYTKlllAN   C'lnilCII   OK   En(II.AXI)   FoIlKKlN   MI8HIONARY   SOCIETY.      YeAU 

ENl)l.N(i    I)K(  K.MiIKU  IJlsT,    1889. 


CHINA 

lao 

■» 

11    !»    IS     8 
«     I     8... 

1     100' 

..  ..'      a 

ISO 

'43'   3,57S 

' , . . '        .10 

104 
10 

4 

41  .... 

£5Sft 

ISIHA 

..!.    -. 

!M 

"so 



TDlal 

ISO 

lai  ;!li  16     8 

ISO 

1  43    S.OOtf 

174 

4 

41  ..   . 

£549 

$3,745 

No.  0:3.    Fuiendh'  FoitEioN  Mission  Absoc^vtion.    Year  endinm  Dkcemiiek  81t<T,  1880. 


CHINA 

1 
4 

4 
3 
4 

8 
6 

1 
9 
•i 

III 

,, 

7 
I 

IS 

I 

35 

'" 

INIHA   

4 

4 
888 



S 

10 
1 

5 

U 

t75 

TlKKEY(Arnii-nlun 

MiHKiiini    

MAI)A(i.\K('AI{  . 

148 

8 

514 

81 

+8,067 

AfKK'A:  Zi'i.ri.ASli. 

:t 

t4,(M« 

Total 

16 

..  iHsr 

II 

H8,»j,aia 

•i 

M4 

88 

•  Total  Dpcftiittpr,  1890.  ♦  Estimated. 

No.  04.    FniE:?D8'  Mission  to  Syria  and  Palestine.    Year  enuin*;  December  31st,  1800. 


,SYHIA    

7 

~\ 

« 

4 

•I 

18 

I 

8 

SO 

10 

\ 

830        £431 

1  (t-.>.l&5) 

SCOTLAND. 

No.  101.    Cnriicn  of   Scotland   Committek    for    tiik    PRoi'AOATroN  t^F  the  Gospel  in 
FoHEKiN  Parts.    Year  enoino  Dei  e.miiei(  31ht,  1880. 


INDIA: 

('Al.<  TTT* 

15 

8 

I 
1 

1 
8 

6 
10 

i 

81 
5 
1 

4 
8 

68 

8 

IS 
11 

8 
1 

1 

1 

88 
135 

IT 
185 
176 
800 

80 

885 

8 

0 

3 

555 

45 

83 

"ill 

I 
I 

886 

1 

I 
10 

1 
40 

< 

1 

516 

1.430 

SOI 

8,11.1 

Wi 

831 

881 

G40 

30 

£a.8i')5 

Maiiiiah 

ItOMBAV        

•.'.4117 
3.54 

I'rs.iAB   

I)AII.IKEI.ISCI 

4 

84 

10 

15 

0 

7 

I 

1 

58 
IS 
14 

634 
31 

14 

AFRICA,  Eaht 

10 

•58 

CHIN.V     

1 

14 

18 

"■' 

Total   

87 

IT 

7 

106 

48 

♦667 

8 

407 

07 

6,841 

£5.048 
$80,716 

'  Including  Euroiwan  colliH;tioni. 


t  Baptlsmi  of  -  lultt. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


610 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


MlHHIONS, 


MiNHIIIN- 
AHIIW. 


Xativk 

WuHKKIW. 


i 

i 

•f 

k 

•3  1 

5 

£ 

5 

1 

li 

1 

us 

4 

1 
1 

a^ 

^' 

a 

1 

X? 

f 

1 

M 

i 

E 

.^ 

Z  ^ 

2i 

E 

^ 

1^ 

5 

1 

■6 

'S. 

b 

1^ 


—        ii'. 


Ni>.  10'2.     Scottish  Ukf(>hmi.i> mwnivii  hi  vn  Svn(ii>  Syuian  Mission.     Y  ;.\ii  KNniX(i 


SYRIA  . 


'<      I.  1 


:i.         8       l!»l     1        87  3. 


aoo 


Nil.    ll);l.       FdllKIriN    ^IlSStON  ("OMMITTF.K  oK    rilK    FlIKK  f'llflicil   M|.-    S((1TI..\ND.      YlC.Ml 

KNDI.SO    .Maiiiii  ".U.-^T,    ISiMI. 


IN|)I.\: 

\Vk«tk.hn  India   . 

M.VIIIUH 

C'KNTIHI.  ImHA 

|IKr(AN 

('.»l.crTT.\ 

S.W  TAl.lA ., 

AKHU'.V: 

K.tKI(.\ItIA 

N.VI'.KI 

I.lVI.MIHTllMA  ... 

NKW  MKIIUIUEH. 

SVlilA 

A  HA  111  A 


tI  -'.!... I 


13' 

44 
4 
4 

T4 

■if,\ 


10    4 
A    Ij 

6  'i' 

yj, 

10  IT  , 

3    li 
.')    «. 

1  iL 

1:..L 
1  s 


A     4 


81 

llx 

3.^ 

1 

u 

W, 

I.') 

•ia\ 

!21 

13 
43 
87i 


13' 

4     . 

44  . 
4 

71 


Toliil  . 


a»T;  .M  44   3-.'    :W    M,      448     ilO       •JOTl 

{III  I  I  I 


«43' 

;B8; 
ITS 

170; 
IWi 

:t,3!«i 
(Wl 

4.H  . 
344  . 

81  . 


.|. 


4!!    (1.1)90       lAl 


831 

Gllll 


1,      IWI, 


S6'  9.715 

3»  r>.7.v 

III    -J.M 
I«       4(111 
4,7111 


Bl 


55  1.900 

{»  4,IS0 

15  WW 

91  3,0N) 

141  941 


n 


a  1,147 


£9,144 
7.789 

9(i» 

10 

9,!«9 

71 

4.101 

935 

I 

13 


3'J0  9.').0;8    I'^.'^l 
I  ?H7,I«5 


Xo.  101,     rMiT.!)  Piii'.siiytkiiianCimucii  UK  S(i>Ti.\M>  FdiiKKiN  Mission.     Yeah  km>in(i 

I  )1.(I..M  111.11   ;UsT,    INSI), 


WK.XT  lNlili;.S: 
.I.VM.Vlr  \             

SO   iir. 

:::■! 

7  3, 
8.   . 

11      9 

8  .. 

1    •> 

70 

17 

50    7.704*50    0.444 

3       .'.07    '3       .•)H7 

97       it'll    'N       39N 

ION     1.174+19    9,495 

1..59U+11;      485 

318  .... 

7o|   7,106     Ji;7,l."i0 

'|'|t[Ml)\|t 

3     9 

97'    7    4.. 

ION    19 

49)  14    3 

8  .... 

1,U83 

AKHlC  \.  Wkht 

10 

311 

lltll 

.•!07 

5 
94 
IW 
39 

9 

1N8 

17 

98       7H1  

K  \Klt  \HIA               ... 

118  ... 

3;     1,041     

INIll  \ 

89  .... 

70    4,570 

8        86 

CHINA      .. 

in;   5  3 

9511  .M)|10 

18      ,    ..    +5l      0.V1 

j  •:     Nr4 

ini  .... 

.i\r\N 

174    . 

m    94  J  93 

890    ... 

Totnl 

900  1I.050J  Oil  14.890 

801  990  H,9S3   }  lli,4'0 
1                       $M.XV 

* 

Coi 

iKrt'Katl 

UQ8. 

t  smtiuus.            t  Total. 

No.   Km      I'mtkk  OiiioiNAi.  Skckssion  Ciirmii.  ,'^oi  rii  Inhia  Mission.     Yi:\ii  kndixo 

May  IsT,  ISUO. 


INDIA: 

CKNtnAI 


I    I 


10 


313 


£02 
•810 


IRKLANI). 

No.   lOU,     I'hksiiytkhian  Cm  kiii  ok  Iiiki.a.nh.   FouKKiN  Mission.     Ykah  enuinci 

Maik  11  :!lsT,  is!)(i. 


INDIA 

CHIN.V          

10     8   8 

8      4     . 

7     n'.., 
4      I      9 

.56      '90    

IB    ..   . 

SO       80 

1 

18 

«S0 
ISO 

!  • 

43     43    3,850 

|...            90  .   ... 

Total 

94    I9j  3I  11      Oj     « 

1  18 

«. 

a 

43     43,   3..37U     t'l.S3(J 

1         1                  $!).I80 

•  Estimate* 

i. 

CONTINENTAL   EUROPE. 
DENMAUK. 


No.  115. 

Danish  Min8U)> 

I  SoCIKTY  (I)Kr 
DliCKMItKl 

I)AX 
:tlNI 

sKK    MISSION8SELBKAB). 

Yeah 

ENDINd 

INDIA                    .    .. 

4 

5   8     5 

1      8 10 

4 

4!      908  

1 

( 

1 

STATIBTIOAL  TABLBS 


m\ 


STATISTIOAXi  TABLES 


MlHSIONH. 


MlHSKIN- 
ARIBH. 


Xativb 

WuRKKIW. 


i 
it 

I 


li 

II 


a 

I 


I 


•3 


a,  \ 


111 
'A 


No.  im. 

Inoian  Home  Mission 

TO  TIIK  SaNTAW. 

Yeah  e.ndinu  Mahcii  31ht,  IHlKt 

INDIA 

14 

6 

•i     i\    6 

S 

I   u-i. 

H 

fl,oro     ror 

a     «n\ Kkim 

i            '                            |.1T 

No.  117. 

LoVENTH 

AL's  3II8BION.    Yeah  ENDi^n  Decemueu  81mt, 

1889. 

INDIA:  MaDHAII 

1 

1          1 

]     1 
■  '1"  'i 

» 

1 

u 

1 

NoinVAV. 

Nil.  l',M.     Tin-;  Ni>ii\vKiii.\.N  .Mis.^iionahy  SoriKTV  (Dkt  Nokhke  Mimkiu.nhmelskaii).     Ykaii 

KKUlMi    i)ECE.MllKH  31hT,    188U. 


.VKRK'.V  (Siiiriii.. 

11     14 

■M  a 

;i  ..   1 

10    Irt    

1« 

1      WO 

|lfl,fl85 

448 

MADAaASfAU.. 



87.800 

Total 

.1        41)   !» 

5   87* 

Vi\  10    . 

w\ 

.470 

1..   ^7,058' i      i 

HO'  .170  .S7,U4^ 

AFUIl'A  (S(.irii).. , 


No.  122.     The  Sciii«Eri)i;ii  Mission     Ykaii  endinci  Decemueu,  1888  (?) 
a 


1  ... 


I 


lao 


11)4  .. 


SWKDKN. 

No.    127.      EVANUEMCAL  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION.      YEAII  ENUINd  DECEMUEU  SlST,    1889. 


AFRICA 

ISDIA 

4    a 

6     S 

4 

» 
A 

8 

8 
~8 

... 

i 

! 

1 
4 

K4 

•a 

8 

Ill 

S4«,.   .* 

7     01     5 

1 

Total 

10    11 

...      1       !» 

1 

8 

lOH 

.VJi  ... 

.    ..|     10 

458 

No.   lao 

SwKDisii  Ciiriicii  Mission. 

AFRICA 

8     »' 

1 

1 

71 
M8 

est 

INDI V            .... 

»     4 

1 

Totul 

14J  18 



010 

.... 

08    ..    . 



1 

No.  lUl.    .Swedish  Mission  Associ.xtion  iSvf.xska  MissioNsFf^uiirNDET).    Yeaii  i.ndino 

Decemueu,  ISUO. 


RUSSIA    ANii  FINN- 
MAKE     

10      0 

AKUU'AiCoUOO)  .. 

.\I.11IKRH 

ALASKA  

8i    8  . 

10 

...   .       «  .. 

a!  8.. 

15    10  . 

-- 

— 

-- 

.... 



Total 

loi 

No.  13.'5.    Swedish  Mission  in  f'liiNA  (^vkxska  Missionen,  Kina).    Yeaii  endinc 

.May,   Is»(). 


CHINA 


H 

4      I 

4 

1          14 

No.  188.    Finland  Mibsionarv  Society.    Year  endino  April  SOrn,  1890. 


AFRICA  (8<)ITH| 


I 


.■)    1     5 


101 


87 


1 i      'l 


8.      16U         i:.t 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


tin 


STATISTICAL  TABLB8 


MlitsinMa. 


i 

if 


MllwliiM- 
AHIKK. 


Nativk 
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(Note  —Some  societies,  as  the  Soc.  for  the  Prop,  of  tiie  Qoa.,  have  been  omitted  from  these  tables  because 
of  the  Impossibility  of  distinguishing,  in  their  statistics,  between  the  different  countries.) 
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Weht  Indies. 


8  Cons.  .\iii.  Bap.  ... 

1      1 

1 
13 

42i 
0 

.    . 

1« 

;« 

488 

■■■4 
34 

147 

25 

"70 
145 

434 

'  4 
17 

"726| 

■   17 
471 

l,22'.»| 

"8 
23 

131      5 
IJO    11 

..    ..!.. . 

"'i49 
4(15 

20       1 

.3 

13       4 

"1411       "  $040 
2(15        1.250 

M.  A.  M.  K.  Vh   

20.  P.  E.  iJhuich 

7     «'    5 
23      1  ... 

F> 

21      4  . . . 

4      l'... 

Ill      7  . . . 

..      3 
1  .. 

"2.5 
411 

m 

1,55 

815!... 
21,087... 
4..5it2;  53 
2.17B;  20 
8,271,  53 
U,371 , . . . 

43,.5n3,148 

4SI 

39,8(19 

5.251 

3,470 

9,8;J1 

10.251 

3 

Oil        2.876 

77  B  .M.  S 

3,005    ... 
125,... 
94 

16,548        5,S70 
1,354       11,^61 

81.  Wes.  Meth 

12    15... 

11    '0  ... 

,53    18  ... 

104.  U.  r.  C'h.  Scot 

321     ,. 

'  ■ 

:;:::-79 

62 

7,196    841.060 

141.  Moravians 

40    ■*)  . . . 

289,11  J     5 

1       1 

8     3 

Total 

69,707 

3,.584       1 

! 

13    169 

26,060  $863,166 

Mexico. 


1.  A.  B.  C,  F.  M.     .. 

5.  So.  Blip.  Coriv  . . 
13.  Jl.  E.  Ch.  (Norm) 
1.5.  >\.  E.  Ch  Soulh.. 
24.  Pres.  Ch.  (North) 
88.  Pi-e.s.  t'li.  (South) 
19.  A.  K.  P.  Synod.  . 
30.  C(imb.  Pres.  Ch 

Total  


19 

> 

34 

7 

32 

10 

115 

13 

5 

t 

51 

•  I 

11 

2 

269 

50 

61  2 
7  5 
10  10 

V 

.     ll  1 

1  4U:  32  I 


1 

- 

1 

10 

25 

81 

85 

8 

128 

32 

11' 

14 
38 

20 

78 

3, 


13 


167   143 


415 

10 

323 

24 

7H2 

1.648 

tj.) 

2.430 

3.254 

47 

3.808 

l.;95 

!)0 

5.165 

418 

4.50 

159 

6 

2.^6 

'■^ 

79 

7.889 

201 

13,263 

92 

2 

25 

8       168 

813 

6!      182 

349 

4 

120 

42    2,725 

277 

1 

•w 

3li    1.3.,'7 

388 

15 

42;    1,3.58 
2       250 

38 



2 
2 

138 

27 
140 

1,351 

7 

180 

6,18:j, 

$843 
1,430 
9,012 
4,i07 
8,6.,>7 

(m 

1C6 


$.,'0,3ti0 


Central  A.meuica. 


24.  Pres.  Ch.  (North)... 
141    MorHviiin 

1 
14 

2;  . 

20 1 

2 

2 

0    'ls 

1 
.54 

.55 

.50 

1 

4 

867 

2 

1 
ll|. 

38 

$15 

755 



15 

'til' 

1 

~ 

Total 

»> 

6       13 

805 

1 

871 

8 

12 

38 

$15 

South  America 


.5.  So.  Bap.  Conv 13 

13.  M.  ECli.  (North)...      17 

15.  M.  E.Ch.  South !    18 

84.  Pres.  Ch  (Nortli). . . '     15 
88.  Pres.  Cli.  (South)  , . '     30 
73  So   \in   Miss.  Soc     '    25 

4'... 

f^  1 
12  12 
74 .. 

142    14 

1 

4 

21 

H 
6 

57 

1 
7 
9 
4 
5 
2 

"28 

4  ...    . 
12       21 

11  

12 

3   49 

47,      70 

8    .. 
48       66 

8       18 

72 

10 

6 

2,118 
3.VI 
947 
224 

8 
23 

4 
46 
81 
14 

312 
1,865 

470 
2,9aS 

670 

8,056 

53 
105 
103 
324 

0 
1 

'  1 

49 

31 

5 

,50 

... 
21 

4 
22 

3 



1,.358 

ia5 

1,263 

$760 
28,279 

3,11.53 
13.602 

1,410 
10,074 

141   Moravian           1    82 

259; 

270 

135 

13 

Total 140 

405,      74,   3,910 

1          1 

116  14.366 

1 

585 

4 

63 

8,750 

$,57,168 

STATISTICAL   TABLES 


O-.T, 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


3.    GEXEliAL  SUMMARY. 


No.  of 
Mill- 

istei'i. 


Com- 
grega- 

tiuiis 

L'oii- 
iriliut- 

ing. 


No.  of 

L'oininuiii' 

cniitM. 


Rweipts 
at  Hui.ie. 


Per 

Total 

Native 

cent 

Blxpfiiili- 

Coniriliu- 

iifi' 
Mem- 

tUI'L'S. 

tkiris. 

lirl'. 

M.'Jt!) 


1.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M 

3.  Am.  liap  Jliss.  Unimi  ..   .. 

4.  Kret'  Baptist    

5.  SoiillnTji  Ua])  C'oiivfhtioii. 
li.  Si'Vi'iilli  Diy  Baptist.. 

7.  (iermaii  Ii;iptisl 

y.  Bap.  (it'iHM'aJ  Association.. 

M  M.  K.  Cli.  iNojili) 

M  Afiii'an  .M.  K.  Cli 

n.  M.  K.  C'ii   iSoutli) 

Hi.  Melli.  I'lot.  Cli 

ir.  Wfs.  Mi'Ili.  ('oniieclioii 

an.  I'loi,  Kpi.-,oopal 

ii.  Kft.  I'lcs.  (Jen.  Synoil   

■J'!.  Kef.  (ierinan 

24.  I'ri's.  ell.  (Xortli 

as.  U-f  (I)uli-li)  C'limx'li   

2li.  I'nited  I'leshytfi'ian 

■i'.  Hef.  I'lvs.  H.'oveiiaiitei-I.     . 

28.  I'n's.  ell.  (Soiitlii 

■J!l.  .\sso.  Uef.  .Soiilli.  I'res 

.'JO.  CiiMiliei'lan'l  I'ri's   

.'il.  (ieiinaii  Kvanurelii'al  

;)l  Kvan   hutli.  Hen  .Synoil,       . 

:)."i.  Kvan.  I.nlli.  lien,  i'onn     .. 

.'i'i.  Foi'.  I'liiis.  Miss.  Society.... 

Hr.  liiited  Bretluen   

:js.  Kvan.  .\ssooifttion    

311.  MeiUKinites 

41.  Am.  (."In'is.  ronv 

4'J.  Severn  li  Day  Adveiitists  . . 

Total      


AMEIUCA. 


U.MiKi)  Status. 


4.(i40 

3.0(10 

401.085 

$017,724 

1.20 

$762,917 

^^117,404 

3.23 

li,|:l!< 

7,78« 

717.U40 

.5n»„528 

.78 

440.5,57 

224,209 

1.(12 

I..MW 

l.tilfl 

8(>,297 

2,5.407 

.20 

21.470 

304 

01 

t^MX 

15.81M 

1,1'J4,.520 

100,174 

.09 

io8,(Hir 

4,0,sl 

2  11 

mo 

1110 

'.1,(100 

4,.5(I0 

..50 

12,000 

I.'.HIO 

MiOU 

■7(i,0(HI 

•7,»36 

.11 

0,190 

33 

.25 

.'■02 

121K) 

4n.ti(i.S 

.'RIO 

(11 



12.ill4 

22.8:):| 

2,3S3.iMir 

590,000 

.25 

007,032 

1C7,970 

3. 00 

2..XW 

.s.omi 

I(W.(K10 

7,000 

.07 

15.0(M) 

1.040 

4.S(12 

11.7(i7 

l,I(il.«(iU 

27(i,121 

.23 

203„5!IS 

8,147 

1.85 

1  -.'S-.' 

i(kKi 

142,7.55 

10.771 

.11 

15,021) 

400 

2.20 

27.5 

1,700 

2,(H)0 

1.17 

1„5(K) 

300 

l.lKl 

4,1W0 

!2,4i5 

509.14!) 

189. 1S4 

.37 

211,480 

0.778 

2.. 50 

40 

48 

5,000 

4..50O 

.00 

3„50O 

':ko 

2  90 

mh 

1,554 

200.4118 

20,000 

.10 

ati.ooo 

8,835 

(i.l.-)S 

O.Hill 

775.!H)3 

704.000 

1.02 

007.972 

KM 

.530 

8S.979 

117.000 

1.31 

108.0:W 

8.66.3 

1,50 

774 

705 

1(13.021 

100.,5.30 

07 

K)0..530 

28.375 

2.00 

12t 

124 

10,810 

18,403 

1.71 

17.0,57 

34 

.18 

1,20(1 

1..544 

101.742 

107,027 

.00 

10,5,203 

4,317 

2.08 

80 

117 

8.20!) 

5.788 

.70 

8,500 

100 

47 

l,.')l).j 

1,175 
H45 

100.185 
11,50.000 

21,107 
0,010 

.13 
.00 

12.7S8 

8.881 

li.VI 

aril 

1.437 

151,401 

41,202 

27 

41,000 

1,5.5,5 

.20 

Silil 

I. ,5.57 

2(11.235 

12,177 

.05 

11,079 

50 

00 

.S.H88 

1,02;) 

045.771 

57,280 

.09 

03,409 

1.4.5:) 

4,205 

a0().(KK) 

20.224 

.13 

44,759 

1.484 

0.1 

1.815 



145,003 

•13,5.784 

440 

I.-xl 

75 

8.1100 

0.101 

.  1 1 

0„5t)2 

1„500 

100,000 

3,(K)0 

.03 

3,423 

74 

79 

:i54 

!i:)0 
IW.OSl 

27.031 

47.000 

1.73 

(JO.OOO 

21.000 

7Ai 

72.10.5 

10,(V.',5,U)7 

3,932,975 

4,023,005 

610,789 

Canada. 


.50.   Metlioclipt 

51.  Bceslivtecian,    . 

.52.  Baptist. 

53    CongreKational 

Total 


1,285 

1,28." 

841 

1,02(1 

532 

88 

95 

a.746 

3,300 

220  775 

1.57.00() 

77.247 

1.734 


466.740 


215.775 

100,100 

33,175 

1.570 


350,6.32 


.03  310.002 

.03  101.88.5 

.43  27,721 

.90  1  992 


342,290 


3.028 


8,028 


'  Estimated  or  appro.\iinale.  '  Inooniplete  retnrnB.  "  Exclnsive  of  school  fees, 

'  School  fees  only.  •  IncliuliiiK  home  missions. 

t  From  all  adherents. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


020 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


3.    GENERAL  SUMMAR7. 


3 

Mi«su)>;- 

Native 

1 

o 

ARIKS. 

\\  URKKUH 

?! 

iS 

•z 

ji 

i 

B 

s 

c. 

Societies. 

2  ^ 

1 

c 

0 

1 

$ 

s 

S 

u 

3 

1 
1 

s 
o 

64 

1 
I 

i 

3 
O 

s 

3 

a 

5 

< 

r 

,2 

c 

0 

E 
c 
•J 

AMERICA. 


United  States. 


1.  A.  B.C.F.  M 

3.  Am. Bap. Mis. Union 

4.  Five  Baptist                      

1058 

215;! 
»n 

161 
3 

183 
125 

9 
3:1 

2 

17 

11 

181 

98 

9 

152 

97 
6 

174 

534 

6 

21) 

2 

9 

2,243 

1,639 

»12 

57 

1,403 

223 



'"e 

624 

17 

153 

4 

220 
10 
29 

"i5.5 

"li 

"3.54 
103 

■  405 
18 

387 

1361 

11 

62 

1 

5 

3.34 

10 

60 

2 

1 

'2 
12 
296 
51 
39 

3 
25 

6 
10 

3 
338 

2 

26 

131 

5 

36,2,56 

1,38,293 

646 

2,213 

30 

131 

35,(XX'l 
:jiJ6 

4,941 
203 
300 

2,644 
117 

4„554 

11,577 

55 

479 

5 

16 

5,747 

76 

516 

""i2 

370 

5 

136 
6 

8,027 

'"28 
75 

889 

1030 

104 

26 

2 

:«.114 

»20,615 
3.,591 

30 
2 

15 
2 

600 

6.  Seventli  Day  Baptist. .    .    

29 

9.  Bap.  (ierieral  Assiioiutioii 

13.M.K.Ch   1N..11I1) 

14.  African  M.  E  t'h       

373 
12 
169 
3 
2 
220 
lu 

24 

92 
155 

IKi 

s 

116 
11 

10 
10 
12 
(i 
3(1 

"in 
3 

37 

1 
169 
9 
48 
5 
•J 

2,3 

10 
U 
3 

6 

1 

160 

12 

40 

5 

19 

5,(16.5 

io*.' 

5 

47 

4 

1 

85 

... 

1 

540 

111 

268 

25 

15 

3 

4 

3 

105 

89 

8 

13 

120 

3 

35 

4 

'27 

242 

»i2i 
"i 

1 

1 

1.52 

30 

23 

4 

19 
2 
1 

'"4 
2 

"  3 
5 

"  6 
10 

1439 

82 
12 

■■'](, 

15 

1.105 

28:1 

4.36 

34 

31 

2 

5 

15 

388 

88 

27 

40 

24 

6 

8,347 

28,512 
257 

15.  JI.  E.  C'h  (Soiitlu 

16.  Melh.  I'lot.  t'h 

17  Wfs   .Mftli    ('nDiie(^tion 

6 
2 

278 
7 

1.719 
249 
300 

"26 
92 
95 

375 

"50 

"76 
378 

»:3.107 

'i'i  Ref  Pi'es  (ieii  Svnod          .       .    . 

i:J8 

23.  Kef.  (ierinnii   

24.  Pivs.  Cli.  (North) 

3 

190 

23 

26 

4 

35 

2 

6 

4 

5 

4 

30 

IS 

3 

3 

2 

18 

985 

4i 

4 

"i 
2 

3 

186 

2 

IS.T 

1.656 

24.820    2,516 
5.:;36,      .552 

40 
24.915 

25.  Ref  ( UulelO  Churcli     

23i  12 

:i.974 

20.  United  rreabytcrinn 

27.  Kef.  Fre.s.  (Covenanter) 

28.  Pres.  Oil.  (Sontli)    

22 
4 

23 
1 
6 
4 
4 

26 
4 

18 
1 
6 
1 
3 

"4 
5 

"6 

9..56S 
liK) 

2,072 
226 

1,722 

12 

360 

32 

10,687 
730 

1,207 

30.  C'uinberlaiui   I'ivs 

600; 

2:14;        .34 
7,726    2.403 

8:12           1 
2.990;      617 
6,712'   1,150 

8.33 

21          12 

93         34 

2.827       431 

287,:3C6  :13.288 

200 

31.  (iernian  Evanneliciil 

34.  Ev.  I.iilheran  Synod.. 

.3.5    Ev    Lntli    flen    Conv 

180 

4,108 

1,073 

232 

568 

36.  P'or.  (_'liris.  Miss.  80c 

37.  United  Hiethren 

38.  Evan.  Association           

...   12 

25    16 
.      3 
3     3 

...  1     2 

"23 
18 

39.  Mennonites 

41.  Am.  rliris  Conv            

.3... 
37i       3 

....]     88 

a,M3  3293 

3 

125 

42  Seventh  Dav  Adveiitists    

11    loj  16 

147  884.700 

4889 



Total        .      .      .          

22; 

14607 

4499  140  170 

1 

Canada. 


50.  Jlethodlst 

13 

130 

9 

2 

9     2 

"1    . 

8 
22 
14 

44 

24 

I 
34 

5 
6 

8 

31 
214 
141 

31 
130 

10 
65 
23 

1 

99 

1.538 
:i.88l 
2,406 

7,885 

678' 

71! 

410 

1 
1 
1 

3 

210       3 
22     98 
70,, 

302i  101 

1 

275 

51 .  Presliy terlaii 

»3,750 

.52.  Baptist  

154,  .521     li 

19 

386 

161 

Total 

1.059 

4,025 

1 

'  Ordained  and  lay. 


*  Total  ladies. 


'  Total  pupils. 


'  Dioceses. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Societies 


Nn.  of 
Miii- 


Con- 
grvgn- 

I  Inns 

Con- 
Irilnit- 

liiK. 


No.  of 

ColllMllllli- 
C-UIIlM, 


Receipts 
ut  Huiuu. 


IV  r 

Cfllt 
p.T 

.Mem 
lier. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Enol.\nd. 


17.500 

517.890 

•30.33.5 

180,045 

•33.3.50 

035.195 

1,301,410 

51,730 

70,437 

7,000 

373,573 

38.371 

3..5(H) 

«:«t,630 

4II,».")3 

33,3K1 

3„585 

17,895 

1.00 



1..51 
.73 
.75 

17,500 

"  13.9,55' 

108,405 

■■t-i.HM 

5.50,83'l 

l,f3^3,!W5 

55,8:« 

8.5,080 

7.0(K> 

399.810 

43,713 

3,.')00 

fl:i5..W5 

,53,^3«1 

33„581 

4,.574 

30,4,50 

03.  I,oiiiloii  Miss.  Sue 

04.  Cliiis.  Vei'imc.  Kd.  Soc 

89,380 

5,870 

72    C'h  .Miss    Soc                  

17,000 

1100,000 
•10,075 

3  04 

71    Universities  Miss,  f'ent   Africa. 

77.  Haptist  MIsH.  Soc 

78.  (Jen.  Hiiptist  .M  iss.  Soo 

11,500 

no 

l,7-.'5 
1.53 

2-.'0,nflo 

3U,7llO 

'45,0(K) 
I,:W0 

3^30',495"  ■ 
58,147 

.95 
1.00 

HI.  Wesleviiii  .Metlioiiist   

83.  United  Meth.  Kiee Cliurclies. .   . 

1,975 
345 
196 

7,105 

i,;«a 

449 

433,015 
07,510 
•3«,508 

9., 52 
5.03 



85    Primitive  Meth                        .... 



80.  Bihie  Chrlstiiiii  For.  Miss.  8oo.. 

8!l.  Welsli  CalviuistlL- 

90.  Pres.  Ch.  of  EiiKlftml 

078 
388 
13.50 

13,4.37 

1,900 
'300 

28,059 

134,339 
0.5.019 
1-JO,0(H1 

37.708 
a5,tl90 
43.105 
10,4.50 

.•JS 
1.33 
3.15 

83,900 
98,8,53 
43,.385 
10,370 

•3,000 
6,000 

1.07 
1.67 

9^i    Friends' Association      

94.  Friends'  Miss,  to  Syria 

'■3,155 

Total *. . . . 

980,.591 

4.14-3,493 

3,418,977 

040,553 

Scotland. 


101.  Cli.  of  Scotland  (Kstali.)   . 
103.  Kef.  Pies.  Cli.  of  Scotlund 

103.  Free  t'h,  of  .--cotland 

101.  U.  P.  V\i.  of  Sootlaml  

105.  Un.  Or.  Secession  Cli  

Total    


1,515 

1,3.58 

40 

45 

1,1.53 

1,030 

615 

507 

26 

39 

3,340 

3,0^39 

587.9.-)4 

5..5.53 

3:i5.0O0 

lS4,3-.4 

4.078 


1,117,538 


11-3.110 

13,7.50 

391. ^335 

303.400 

4,895 


714,440 


.19 

.08 

1.17 

1.09 

1.05 


13,8,  MI  9 

4.0IKI 

470..5,s5 

I.SO.OOO 

4.051 


800.055 


45,734  i  11. 57 

S!P.3l6  "i  i'^  ■'i* 

53..3.-IO  !  3.51 

308  19.36 


187,703 


109.  Pres.  Cli.  of  Ireland*. 


O.'iO 


lUELA^p, 


^. 


.551 


10'3,678 


78,308 


05.9.87 


9.183       •31. R5 


COMTINENTAL  EUROPE. 
DEX.MAnic. 


115.  Danish  :\Iiss  Soo 

19,0^3« 
i'876' ■ 

2^3.3 13 

54,9.58 
3.073 

nti.  Indian  H<tnn'  Miss . 

67            .01 

Total           

m,.503    [ 

79,343 

07 

Norway. 


131.  Norwegian  5Iiss.  Soc. 
1-33.  Seln-euiler  Mission     . 


Total  . 


1100.000 


100,000 


■00,000 


90,000 


1  Estitnatert  or  approximate. 

'  Soliool  fees  only. 


»  Incomplete  returns.  "  Exclusive  of  school  fees. 

»  Inelndiiiff  home  missions. 
*  Most  of  the  clmi'ulies  of  Ireland  unite  in  their  foreign  missiou 
t  From  all  adherents. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLES 


HoCIGTIES. 
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}Ul<HIU>( 

■ 

Nativb 

1 

s 

JkHIKH. 

V\  UHKKIIH 

u 

1 

i 
1 

5 

1 

3 
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1 

i 

'c. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

a 
i 

2 

i 

is 

£ 

is 

i 
5 

1 

= 

1 

GUEAT   IJIUTAIN. 


En(ii,\xu. 


fil 

NewKiiKlniid  Company. 

Limddii  .Miss.  Sou 

C'liriw.  X'tMiiat'  Ktl.  i5oo.. 

t'liiiiu  liilaiul  Miss 

Noi'lli  Afijca  .'*liss 

.Ml 

ia 
'a.'i 

10 

3,084 

".  '. 

2,0.VI 
1330 

24 

5.x 

"n 

ti4. 
(io. 

ti7 



19^>9 

... 
IIW 

i:> 

••>470 
3I.-> 

■s'.'l 

311 

:) 

4!Hi 

lU 

18 

a;«7 

tf> 
3 
f, 

m 

8 

i:«,  IHr.'l 

1 
171  ..     70 
M7...      U 
49K:  30  ... 
a»(l    M... 
\i    1-' 

3U 
i4ii 

at) 

7U 

5U 

6 

24 

".3 
3 

oi 
"i 

"i 
le 

"•i 

1224 
14 

i4M 

200 
2 
3 
1 

5HI 

21 

3 

2111 
II 
3 

o 

"8 

1,1  Itt 

1,01  IS 

21h 

•J.'SIMI 
3,835 

.... 
88 
•48 

08,805 

'   °a,83U 

.   .  '* 
'  49,6iu 

"mu 

1,232 

11I7H  1(12,2)10 
211      8.5,')5 

24      a:o 

1           20 

Sue.  for  I'lop  ol  (Jospfl 

1  ( t  ( 

'  21 

2K 

oil 
111 

034 

l.^2 

15 

1 

•'.■i8.(HI0 

»;4,7ai 

T\ 

So  Aim-ricaii  Miss.  Sou 

I'liivfisicies  Miss.  cvm.  Africa 

Aruli.  .Miss.  Assjiiuu  Christians 

Uiipiist  .Miss.  Sue 

(it'll.  Haptist  .Miss.Soc 

.strict  Baptist 

Wcsleyaii  .MetlnMlist 

Liiiifd  Mi'lli.  Kirr  t'lnirclies 

Mt'tli.  Ni'w  (.Niiiiit'.xioii. 

LV 111.  (  hiiia  W  cs.  l,a.v 

74. 

7-"(. 
1 1'. 
7.x. 
7!l 
«l. 
W 
83. 
M 
H,") 

IH 

!^ 

H 

3 

1.VJ 

«li 

•fli 
n 

M7 

:■■ 

ai) 
•,ii.") 

1 

b 

"s 

13 

loi 

^3 
lOU 

'  5 

.." 

5 

7(1 

28 
23 

'"ati 

4 

,') 

2,24.-1 

564 

KIC 

3.-.(l 

13 

1,W,S 

m 

»1U0 

11 

"is 

27.'. 
42 

580 

47,i3:i 

1,.37U 

353 

.34.2ST 

10,3:1') 

1,301 

12 

.V30 

2,8;  i 
■     M 

1,101 

22! 

33 

12 

111 

1 
1 

;; 

'l,(KiO 
;02 

10,:i(<l 

"rnVj 

04.333 

11. .307 

■     230 

12 

Hii 

UiiilfC'liristiaii  Kor.  Miss 
Welsh  falviiiislic 

Soo 

37.V  282'     .^.7^tl 
163     72       I.Wll 
1*1     43i     3.(102 

710 

as.') 
aaa 

"a 

""a\ 

510 

,'.() 

110 

i40 
14 

»4.143 

«3 
04 

Kiieuils'  Assooialioii..     . 
Kriemls'  Miss,  to  Syria. . 

. . .  «!!4 
■i      2 

857    1481     a.012 

2.11 13 

4113 



2.V,'1 

7,377 

CSilO 

3.'o,«00 

' 

Scotland. 


101   C"ii.  of  Sc'itlaii'l  '  Fs'al)  ) 

.37 

3 

207 

251 

17Jl4 

51 1-40 

5(1'  II 

1      1 

18 

1 

3-.' 
IJO 

1 

29       7 

108 
9 

000 

41)5 

3 

1,275 

42     33 

3       1 

207     42 

251    155 

2        1 

3,958 
37 

0,02J 

14,81111 

10 

1,146 

3 

047 

fao 

3 
"  0 

y 

407 



iii: 

80 
1,434 

07      6.S41 

102.  Ki-r.  Hrcs  eh.  of  Si'oilaiid 

3        1200 

103.  I'lw  cli.  of  .Scoilaiid 

10).  r.  I'.  Cli.  of  .Scoilaiiil      

.3S 
21 

21 

23 

3-.'0    2.-..079 
220     1 1.-JS3 

3       :A-i 

4118 

Trial  

lair  72  II:!!  !W 

505    232 

23,524 

a.cio 

()18    4I..U5 

1 

lUELAND. 


100.  IVes.  Ch.  of  Irelniid* 


24    12 

a!  11    9 

a 

18 


420 


43    «3.379 


CONTINENTAL  EUROPE, 
Denmark. 


115,  Daiii^li  Miss.  S(X' 

110,  Indian  Hniiie  Miss 

117,  Lfivfiuliars  Jlission      

4 

14 
1 

19 

5 
0 
1 

12 

2     5 
2     .^ 

4,   11 

5 
0 

3 
5 



8 

19 

142 

3 

104 

4 
14 

IH 

aos!  

6,070       707 

"a 

'884 

Total 

6,278       707 

2 

284 

NoUWAY. 


121.  Norwegian  ^liss  Soc             

. .  40    5l  s;  12 

1          1 
16  DIUOllI     37!) 

...       12.500  14.0001       a'       80 

....!         130.   .     ..j....|... 

370 

122.  Sclirc uder  Mission.. 

a    3  ...  1   1 . . . 

a 

Total 

8;  43     5,  38    12 

18 

l,0()0l    379 

1 

....       8,6:i0    4.00(i      :'.       » 

370 

»  Ordained  and  lay.  *  Total  ladies.  '  Total  pupils. 

work  wl'h  till!  correspondiug  churches  of  England  and  Scotland. 


30,.'iOo 
l-.'4 

:iu,024 


"  Dioceses. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


(I2li 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


BOCIICTIKH, 


No.  rf 
.Min- 
iMtt-ra, 


foil. 

IIOIIH 

C"oii- 
trlliiit- 

il)R. 


No.  of 

Coiiiiiiiiiii' 
vaiiiH.     ' 


Itci't'lptH 

lit  !K'i.ie. 


,  cent 
piT 

iMeiii' 
b«T. 


Total 

Gx|i«<iiill- 

tiireii. 


|'«r 


Nntlvf 

cent 

I'omi  11(11- 

OT 

tloim. 

MlMII- 

Imt. 

«,.5.',5 
■■!S.(HN) 

i.;s5 


138.  Finlaiiil  MImh.  Soc. 


Sweden 


Finland. 


ao.coo 


Geh.manv. 


l'2'\   KviMi,  National  AHHoc'iiltloii.   .. 

S45  . 

48,050 

SI.HM 

1:10.   Swi'ilisli  ("11.  JliSM     

131.  Sviedlsli  Misn.  AsKocialioU     .   . 
1.35    SwediHli  MiHH.  inCliiiia  

5,50 
4  . 

7»lt 

0.50 

80,000 

34,«5i 
4.0JI 

!i.-i\r 

Total 

U.50 

BO.OdO 

H7,83a 

87,i7'i 

1 

in.a.30 


!.'5 


.88 


!.'.!M5 
'-'3.')0 


1 II 

I'liitt'il  lli'f'tlnvii        

3.17 

133 

Sl,-J87 

110  (MO 

m>.  .'73 

7(1,  IM3 
7I1,.'>39 
08,897 

ab'.47a" 

48.«:W 
11,000 

0  57 

305.00(1 

in.\(Hio 
1:1.000 

5  SO 

14J. 

iri 

liaslf  Kvaii/t'ltral 

I.**i|»si('  Ev.  l.iitlieran  ...  ^.    ... 

".'.'.'.'. 

ai'-.'.3io 

77,175 
7H,370 
97,.570 

'   S5.S4.V 

(W.9."i8 
11.0(10 

.81 

HI. 

1  !.'> 

HHiliii  KvaiiRelical 

HIiiMiisli    Mis.s.  Soi;   

(io^^siut's  Miss.  Sot' 

N.  (ifrinan  Miss.  Soc 

IliMinaiiusliiiI'^;  Ev.  I.,iilli 

Ht't!l<liiiii  AlisH.  Soc  

'i,000 

Ui,3S0" 

1.58 

1  ll'i 



1  1< 

154 
5.3i7 

38 

1  I'I 

. 

+    CO 

IVI 

■J.  1.3V 

Total    

ai.in7 

fi84,-J«4 

8H4,*W 

ll).-j.801 

11(11. i.an;>. 


l.Vi.  Nt*tlierlniuls  Mi-is  Soc 

15(1.  Kniicld  ^liss   Sdc 

il    51 

ISO  ""  ','80 

1 

,5.(HK) 

9.(188 

.5.(KHI 

9.705 

18,434 

... ..      "    7.7.50 

1">!)    Diitcli  Miss.  S"C             

15.3-,'3 

11(0    I'tivclil  !\li'^"<.  Soc 

'.'."..'....'..     "    "im" 

Total    l.-'O          3.)l 

3.5.711 

.    ..    .          40.889 

FliANl  K. 


Swilz- 

■laml.. 

1 

48,315 
l.'i,40(l 

'i!6i 

77.53.5 

1.5.5711 
113,111 

13.84(1 

a.'js 

lUU.  FreeCli's  Freiiol 

07; 

«7 
07 

13.V'1S 

i.3,ais 

U3.7!il 

14.104 

THE    PACIFIC. 


Iby.  HinvailiM  Kv.  Association  . 



1 

1         32,0.58 

1         32,500 

1         85.802     1   ! 

i         32,.500      1 

'                       1                       i 
1 

05.1.58 

1         58.302     1 

1 1 

! 

Estimated  or  appro.xlmate. 

'  Sp' 


School  fees  only. 


»  Incomplete  returns.  "  Exoliisive  of  scliool  fees. 

'  Including  home  missions. 
+  From  nil  adherents. 
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():!() 


STATISTICAL   TABLES 


SociETim. 


MllWtON- 

ARIKa. 


N*TIV« 
WuHKKHI 


J2   I  i2 
CSV 

0    o 


i 

§ 


a 

5 


•s 

3 


I 


i 

'S. 


Sweden. 


loin 

14    13 

is!... 

8l... 
44    H 

1 

«     5 

3 

86 

8 

108 

«IU 

300 

14 

BO 

■■'8 

"l 

.... 

10 

4M 

l.'IO.  Sw.(ll»li  111 MIsM 

U8 

131,  .SwHdinJi  .MIhm.  Ahsoelatidii 

la^.  Swedish  MIkh.  ill  C'liina 

•a 
1 

in    u 
1    J 

3 

U 
83 

16 

1 

16 

6 
1 

40 

3 

130 

' 

40 

Tiital 

34 

■JO    15 

13 

938 

58 

IS 

611 

FlNLAXU. 


138.  FinlamI  Mim.  8uo. 


10 


160 


Geumasy. 


141.  United  Brethren ... 

14,'.  Basle  EvftiiKellcdl 

188 
.353 
117 
14.1 

158 

137 
104 
35 

UO 

34 

30 
1 

11 
3 

"■» 

! 
135! 

88| 

■59 
61J 

6 

4 

'& 
1 

3 

19 
39 
14 

5 

n 

17 

1 

1.601 
6?i 
491 
471 
490 

■34 
'333 

.307 



1.37 
HI 

'i;J4 

165 

39,971 
11.083 
13.5.'J0 
6,971 

io,7;« 

80,037 

408 

"26,000 

1.411 
1,370 

238 
3,01 1 

360 

'"36 
•1,770 

4 
4 

■3 
5 

ra  333 

76   378 

...    .1  177 

38     .53 

76    130 

"so  "14 

10.794 
10.0.35 
4.402 

144.  Berlin  KviuiKelicNil 

H.'j   Hhenisli  Jllss.  Soe 

4.130 
5,460 

""380 

Uii.  (iossner's  MIhs.  Soo 

8  ... 
14    11 

140.  Herimiiinslnir^f  Ev.  Luth 

50 
6 

His 

60 
11 

483 

'3,  .567 

LW.  Ureltium  MlHS.  Soc 

6 

Id 

100 

4,171 

18 

Ti)tnl..  

73  349 

807 

577 

138.758 

7,t8'* 

3«0    873 

40,764 

1 

Holland, 


\M.  Netherlnnds  Miss.  Soc 

3 

6 

8 

30 

1 

44 

is! 

184 
10 
17 
34 

30,000! 

7001 

180 

1.56  Krnielo  Miss,  Sol' 

61... 

"■'8 

30 

8 

Ii::: 

'•• 

aj  1 

46  ~1 

•■i... 

CI... 

.Mil       '•'0 
1.013!       143 

1 



6 
15 

210 

l.W  Diilch  Jliss.  Soe   

310 

10(1.  Utrecht  Miss.  S(ic   

( 
4 

u 

161.  Dutch  "*f.  Ch.  ."(liss  Soc 

-^ 



•113 

347 

65 
73 

65 

R.MM)  n.nnn 

1 

"- 

Totfti 

103 

38,734,    1,103 

1 

3 

160 

430 

FllANCE. 


10,">.  Paris  Ev.  Assnc 

100.  Free  C'h's  Freiicli  Switzerland  

361 
14 

I75 

30 
37 

3 
3 

37     6 
7      1 

li~7 

19     306 

..   .|       18 

19 
7 

19 

1 

8,947 
313 

390 
5(1 

3 

1 

78 
16 

113 
14 

7,928 
407 

Total 

19     234 

36 

36 

0,359       446 

4 

94 

137      8,835 

THE  PACIFIC. 


1 
101 1 

56 
5 

16| 

1931   .   . . 

83 

7,648 

697 

1 

170.  Melanesian  Mission 

9     9     4 

86; 

3,807 

Total 

llOi     9     4 

SI 

«»i 

82 

7,648 

697 

86 

! 

9,897 

»  Ordained  and  lay. 


*  Total  ladies. 


'  Total  pupils. 


'  Dioceses. 


STATISTIOAL  TABLES 


081 


STATISTIOAL  TABLES 


Name  uf  Hocietv. 


II 
I' 


MlHHIONAHIKII, 

HCM 

KII^H 

HCHOLARH. 

i'i< 

i 

bt 

jj 

f, 

vi. 

a 

5 

II* 

1 

9. 

•A 

i 

1 

i 

NaMK  UF  Uenekai.  lioAlin 


oil 


160 


WOMAN'S  SOCIETIES  AXD  BOAliltS. 


INDEPENDENT. 


180,  Union    MlHslcjniiry   SciclHty. 

Year  t-ndhK.'  Ufv.  :«,  IHtt). 
NVw  York,  r.  S,  A 

181.  WonmiiK   K(iii'i({ii   MiMHliiii- 

iii'v  Uniciii  of  KrlendH. 
Yi'iir  riidirii;  Miiv.  INKI.i 
{• •!■  Viill.'.v,  lll.,"r.  S.  A. 

183.  Ciiniiiliaii  Wiiniiin's  Ilixinl 
of  I''ni'ci^n  Missions.  >'t'ar 
eiuliiitf  lifiv  'J,  IN'.NI.  Moll- 
triMil.  Ciiiiacla 

180.  Bocii-ly  for-  I'ronioiiijj,'  V'v-^ 
mall'  Kiliirulioii  in  tlie| 
Kast,  (|Sh».  I  l.,oniloii, 
Kntrlanil [ 

187.  Indian       Kcinali-       Noi'inalj 

School  and  hiHt  ruction  So* 
ciel  V.  or  /rnana  llililt'  and 
Meilii'al  Mission.  Yttur 
i-ndiint  III'!'.  'M,  ISSU.  Lon- 
don. Kii);land 

188.  Ilrltisli  Syi'ian  Schools  and 

Hihli'  Mission.  Ynai'  i-nd- 
ini;  .Iiinc  :«).  Ihihi.  Wini-; 
hiedon,  Knt;hind   j 

189.  Tin-  Net  Collections.    (1889.) 

I.oiidoti,  Knt:lan<l   .... 
191.  IlclpiiiK  Hands  .Association. 

(I'<Hll.i    I.ondoci,  Knuland. 
197.  Tahcctha  Mission  at  .lalTa 

(1889.)    KdiiihiirKh,  Scot. . 


Total  . 


836 


876 


300 


40 


{iS0,803 


84,883 


893 


3S,000 


00 


40 


65,870     38 


17,i;»  103 
5,00(1  1 
3,500 


919 


$307,7141  300 


87 


10 


103 


soc' 


31       1 


349     19 


155       380 


63, 


4,031 


58 


334 


74 


•19,«78 


3,145 


rUrllishatK 

SdciciN   I 
'        w 


itid  I'Virpl^in  nihlc 
(inint  till-  llilile 
.  Wotnc'n,  .tlHr  fhiiich 
I  .Missionaiv  .Society  tor 
t     Hlhle  Women,  Jtli*. 


3,033 

I  \Voik  in  connection  >vlth 
•380  -      Mackenzie      Jletiio  lal 
I     MlHMlon,  Houth  Afriia. 


60  . 


341)      701  89,363 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH  OTHER   BOARDS. 
UNITED  STATES. 


801.  \Voman's  lioaid  of  Missions 

in  connection  with   A.  B. 

C.  K.  M.    Yearendinj;  Dec. 

1890 

1,800 

*96,000 

33 

7» 

3 

1,35 

38 

377 

1,000 

10,000 

801a.  Boaid  of  the  Intetior.  Year 

eiKiing  Oct.  3.'i.  1K90 

201b.  Hoai-d  of  the  Pacific.  Year 

3,000 

50,043 

A3 

14 

3 

im 

IS 

73 

American  Boartl  of  Com- 

missioners for  Foreiffii 

ending  AliK  31.  1890 

45 

4,332 

3 

1 

8 

Missions. 

201c.  Hoard  of  the  Pacific  Islaiulg 

1 

YearenditiKl>ec.  31.  IKIH). 

4 

1,100 

3 

I 

5 

1 

3 

17 

800. 

303,  Woman's  KoreiKn   Mission- 

arv     Socii!ty,     MethodiHt 

Kpiscopal  Church  (North). 

YearenditigUct.  31,  1890. 

5,567 

a-jo.sso 

100 

11 

11 

636 

58 

804 

1,000 

5,000 

Meth.  Epis.  Ch.  (North). 

201,  Woman's  Board  of  Missions, 

Methodist  Episcopal    Ch. 

Soiitli.    Year  ending  May, 
1890 

1,853 

75,487 

33 

54 

10 

!M 

♦1,348 

Missionary  Society  in  the 

805.  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 

1 

ary      Society,    Methodist 

1 

Protestant  Church.     Year 

ending  Dec.  1, 1890 

435 

5,059 

4 

4 

5 

1 

1 

40 

10 

Meth.  Prot,  Church, 

206.  Mite  Society,  African  Meth- 
odist   Episcopal    Church. 
Year  ending  May,  1890 

300 

1,000 

1 

1  Missionary  Society  of  the 
1     African  M.  E  Church. 

' 

'  Total  pupils. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


683 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


'il 

'S  g 
3  a 

3J 
1 

Mtssio.NAiUBs.    Schools 

SCHt)l,AIl.S. 

NAliE  CF  SOCIETV. 

I' 

1| 

2  if 

5? 

"a 
'J 

'i 

i 

S 

•^ 

a 

c 

N.MIK  OK  (lENKKAL  l!oAM» 

•«< 

C 

^1-- 

s  ^. 

-^ 

a 

" 

a 

Jit).  Wunmn's    Kdivijtii    Jlission 

1 

SocMi'lV    1  f     llll'     I'l'fsllVll'- 

1 

riiiiil'lmirli  iNcilh).  Vi-iir 

i 

i'ii(liii«  May  1.  l.v.Ki 

2,500 

$141,-188    139 

.3 

84 

;i.'i  iM 

SlOd.  Wuiniiirsltdiinlof  KdielKii 

Missiciiis  iif    tlu'    I'ri'sliy- 

tiTiiui  (  hiirrli.     Yciif  i-iul- 

illK'  A|illl,  IUSK)    ..      ., 

983 

58,190 

60 

3 

36 

10 

44 

*UW>,  Woman's         I'l'esliytffiati 

Uoaid  cif  Missloiis'of   ilif 

N(iilli\vi-st.     Yi'iir  I'll, lint; 

April  -.'il,  ISIKI 

1,061 

80,679 

•24 

44 

7 

01       7 

03 

210c.  WMiiinirs   I''i»n'i>;ii  Mission 

Soci.'iy  of  NoiiIhtii  New 
Yink.     Vfar  I'luliiij;  April 

','11,  I.S.I.I.                   

210(/.  Woiiian's  lloai'tt  of  IMissioiis 

190 

9,092 

4 

K 

1 

1 

Board    of    Foreijrn   Mis- 
}     sions  rresliyierian  t'li. 
(Ntirth). 

of  t]tf  SoiiIliwfSt.      (IKWM. 

314 

7,102      12 

1  .. 

JIOc.  Ooiiili'iital    Hoard   ul    Kor- 

fi),'ii  Missions  of   lilt'  IVis- 

1 

li\tt'ri;iii     fliurt'li.      Year 

1 

fiiiliiit,'  Maifli  ^'.'i.  ISiHl 

171 

10,611 

0 

9 

?       6 

n 

12 

aiO/.    iVoniaiis     Norili      I'lioillf 

IMt'^bytcrian      Hoani      of 

Missii'ms.      Y't'a.-     t'luliiijj 

April,  isiii) 

3T 

5.908 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

211.  WoiiiHii's  lloaiil  of   Fort'iijn 

Missions  of  tilt'  lU'foriiii'il 

(l)iiit'lii     Cliiirtli.       YVar 

enilinu'  May.  ISIKI 

•267 

27,9K 

38 

11 

67 

u 

8 

2S 

on 

Ketormed  (Dutch)  Cn. 

212.  AVoiiian's  Hoanlof  .Missions, 

Ciiiul't'rlantl  rrcshyirrian 

Clinrfl'.        Year    'fiuliiiK 

\  l''ort'iy:ii    Missioiiart"   So- 

1)hc  ,  IMIllI 

1,000 

9,117 

4 

4 

'.^ 

2 

140 

-      ciely,           Cimilierland 

213.  ^Vollml^s   Kori'l).'!!    Mission- 

t     I'resliyterian  l'linrch. 

ary   Sociciv.  Uiiitt'il  Prt's- 

livifriiin    t'liiiirli.      Yi'ar 

\  ItoanI    of    Forei^-n    Mis- 

t'luliiiL' .M.iirli  ;il.  isiio. 

782 

16,70-; 

19 

1 

3 

205 

'2,793 

sions     of     tile    Uniieil 

221.  ^Volllan's    Haplisl     Koivi|,'ii 

(      I'reshyterian  t'liiiicli. 

Jlissioii  Soi-ifty  (Norllu'rn 

(.•onvfiilioiii.    '  Y't'ar    t'liil- 

iiiK  April.  IW.H)    

2,1-12 

c;\K, 

£- 

.) 

07 

2.') 

171 

61 

19 

221(1.  Woman's  liaplist  "r'urcigii 
Mission    Socu'iy    of      ilii' 

\Vfst.    Yi'iiriMiiliiiK'  JIari'li 

31,  I!<1)0.... 

l,7tt5 

29,803 

18 

Hi 

.J 

63 

11 

66 

1,192 

221').  Woiiirtu's  liniitist    KoroiKii 

Anu'iican    Bajitist    .Mis- 

Mission   Soiifiy   of    Cali- 

sionary Union. 

fornia.         Year      enilliiK 

March.  IfilH)        

85 

2,300 

221f.  Woman's   Korciyn   Mission 



Society  of  Oiet'on.     Year 

eiitliiiK  tii't.  2.'i.  ISIK)  

50 

1,501.1 

1 

1 

22-2.  Free  Daplist  Woman's  Mis 

sioii   Society.     Y'enr  eiitl- 

iliK  tict..  IWW 

331 

7,409 

5 

1 

94 

1 

39 

35 

Free  Bap.  Ch. 

2C.'i.  Woman's  .Alissionary  rnioii. 

Ati.xlliary  id  the  Soiitlierii 

Uaptist  t 'onveiition.    Y'ear 

(  lion  III  of    Ktirein"   Mis- 

enilini; hec.  31.  ISNll     

1,2.V,I 

18,716 

18 

sions  of   the  Southern 

221.  ^V^tmaI^s   K.xeciilive    H-'iirtl 

(      Haplist  Convention. 

of  the  Seventh    Day  Bap- 

tist   (ieiieral   t'oiifereiiee. 

(  Foieitrn    Missionary    So- 

Year eii.link' ,hily  l,"),  INiKI 

70 

07.') 

1 

5 

2 

'22 

ciety  of   Seventh  liny 

'231.  Woman's    .\ii.\ihiiry    lltiaitl 

/      liaptists. 

of      Missions.     I'rotestunt 

Episeoi.ai  C'lmicli.     Year 
eiiilinn'Seiil.  1.  IslNI 

Domestic     and    Foreifn 

59 

36,858 

39 

1 

t30 

28 

6'i 

786 

8  378  j      Missionary   Soeiei.v  of 

233.  Woman's    Koivinn    Mission 

■'  '^    '      the    rrolt'staiit      Kpis- 

Association,  I'niteil  llietli- 

l.    ctipal  L'linrch. 

ren.     Y'ear  en  linj;  March 

1 

'  I  Board  of  Missions  of  llit» 

31,  IWH)..                    

'14 

13.231 

10 

18 

'       t'liileil       Brelhreli      in 

231.  CInisliaii    \Vonian's    lioaiti 

1     Christ. 

of    .Missions   (  Disciples  of 

Christ  1.         Y'ear     eiulinK 

Sept.  3tl,  ISiki        

1,320 

4 

82 

a 

8 

f 

BS 

Christian  For.Mlss.Soclety 

'£i5.  The    Woman's    Home  anti 

* 

KoieiBii     .Missionary    So- 

ciety    of      the     (leneral 

Synod.  Lmlieraii  C'hnreli. 

Y'ear     eniliiin     Jlarcli    31, 

(Board    of   Foreiun    Mis- 

ISIW 

BTO 

88,768 

45 

1 

8 

1 

19 

50 

943  .    sions,  EvanKclieai  1.111  II. 

830.  W.>inan's    Mis,sioii    Six-iety, 

1    Church,  Generai  Synod. 

Krani;elical     Association. 

(18X9.; 

135 

•2.188 

1 .. . 

i  Foreiirn    Missionary  So- 
IIL'JJ.   1     clely,  Kvan.  Assoc. 

Total    

37 ,6? I 

1.060^> 

?21 

882 

41  1478    247  IIW4 

1         1 

4  6s: 

•23,'203 

*  Total  pupilit. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


rm 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Na.MK  IIK   SlIClKTY. 


MiRHIONAIIIKR. 


SCHOCILM 


NaMK  OF  Oknkual  Hoaiid 


CANADA. 


S5k( 
251/). 

Ml(.\ 
2,5A(. 

S.5'.Vi. 

963. 

251. 

255. 


.  Wonmn's  liaplist  Miasioii- 

ai-vi;ni >f  tlio  Miiritiiiu' 

Pr(iviiic.'s,.fCiuiiula(18Hl)) 

S5,7l)0 

12 

44 

3 

11) 

:i4 

1 

.  Wciiiiiiii'M   iMiri'inii  Missimi 

1 

' 

S'.iMfr.v.       Kasi     (iiiiai-io 

i 

ToiciKH   JIls.sionary  8o- 

and  yufhfc.    YeareniliiiK 

(.     cit'lv  of  tin-   ^la^itinl» 

(Id.  HI.  ISIKl    

\\'"iiian's   Kiirt'i(;ii  ^lissinii 

(il 

1,1.80 

2 

1 

2 

32 

l'rovinue8  ot  Canada. 

1 

Sni-iiMv  '<!  lintiiriii.     Ywir 

I'lidiniiScpl.,  IS'.HI     

'.'51 

0,107 

o 

8 

1 

5 

28 

31 

.  Wdinan's   KcirfiKH  iMisslcm 

Siicii'tv,  I'l-eshvtfiiari  CM. 

in   Caiiadri,     \VfStriii    Hi- 

Vislnll.      (l.SH!)  ).     - 

O.'iH 

31,999 

10 

2 

.  Woiiuiii's  iMiici;;!!  Mission 

Soeii'tv,  I'ri'sliyltM-ian  Cli. 

in  t'aiiaila.  I'lasteni  Divis- 
ion. (1H.S!I  )     

.  Monlii'ai  Woman's  IMission 

11(1 

l.-^'flO 

i\ 

ForeiRn    Mi.^slonary  So- 

\     cifty  rii'Ml)yteriaii  Cli. 
In  Canada. 

Society  of     tin'  I'lvsliyte- 

rian    Clinnli    in    t'anaila. 

Yi'ar    oniliin;     Maivli     18, 

IS'.I.I 

Woman's   ^Ussion    Sooifty. 

(J 

1  015 

Jlctlioilisl  Clnncli  in  ('an- 

ada.      Yi'ai'  cndiiit;  Hct , 

IHIHI 

511 

•A501 

24 

11 

8 

5 

209 

150 

Meth.  Chiireli. 

Camulu  I'onKT-iwitional  Wo 

1 

man's  Hoard  of   Missioiis,^ 
Yoai-cnciiinr  May  :11,  18110 

57 

1,000 

1 

A.  B.  C.  F.  Jl. 

Wonian'sAnxiliary  loHoiinl 

of  Missions  of  till*  Clinrcli 

of    Kngiaiid    in    Canada. 
(188U.J 

ami 

10,801 

1 

Cliuri^h  of  England. 

17 

Total    

1,81!) 

88,991 

45 

3     77 

14     20       .'561 1       181 

STATISTICAL  TABLES 


684 


STATISTIOAL  TABLES 


Name  of  Society. 


« 

y  = 

c 

=  ei 

■" 

Missionaries. 

SCHOOUS 

Scholars. 

t  L  ■■  _• 

i 

li 

si, 

%  \t%  t 

t  =. 

•c 

Ei  |-3    -  K 

« 

1 

1 

Name  of  Qekeral  Boaiiu 


GREAT  BUITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


3(i0.  Coml  llissioiinrv  Mntfiiziiii' 

aiidKuiidoftlieW.C.  .M.S. 

(ISHU.) 

£1,000 

Church  Missionary  See. 

!.'61.  Ladies'     Auxiliary    of    tlie 

Wesleyan   Melliodis;    Mis- 

sion Society.    Yeai  eiidiUK 

Dec.  1889 

282.  Ladies'  Association  in  con- 

432 

8,138 

32 

5 

.58 

81 

•260 



•12,0110 

(  Wesleynn  Methodist  Mis- 
"(     sioiiary  Society. 

nection  with  the  Society 

for  tlie  Propagation  of  the 
(jospel.        Year      ciulint; 

Dec.  31.  188!) 

2B3.  Ladies'  Association     ,v  tlie 

6,351 

01 

104 

*18 

•4,250 

1  Society  for  the  Prooaga- 
"l     lion  of  ;lie  tiospe.. 

Su[>port  of  Zen"    .t  U  orl\ 

and  Bilile-W".     .en  in  India 

ill    coiinec'    -ii    with     llie 

Baptist  '.i^siiiiiary  Socie- 

ty.    Year  ending    March 

31,  18il0 

7,73-.' 

J48 

j» 

161 

o 

49 

95 

1,800 

Baptist  Mi.ssionarv  Society. 

201.  Ladies'   Committee  of    the 

London  Missionary  Socie- 

ty.     Year  eiidii.K  March 

31,  189(1 

6,471 

3(1 

(1 

133 

•lO.OLiO 

London  Missionary  Soc. 

205.  Chrisiian  Work  in  I'lance. 

under  tlie  care  of  Friends. 

Year  eiidiii);  Dee.  31,  1890. 

500 

15  .... 

21 

5 

Friends'  For  Jliss.  Soc. 

'.iOO.  Women's   Mi.^sionar\"  .\sso- 

ciiition   nf   tlie    I'reshyte- 

rirtu  t'hiiivh  of   England. 

Year  ending  Dec.  31,1890.. 

160 

3,3:« 

1!) 

19 

4 

10 

102 

171 

Pres.  Cli.  of  England. 

207.  Church  of  EiiK'lanil  Zenana 

Missionary  Society  in  co- 

operation   with  C.   M.   S. 

Year    ending    March   31, 

1890 

961 

25,817 

7 

112 

1 

050 

(i 

186 

163 

7,649 

Church  Miss.  Soc. 

275.  Church  of  Scotland  (Estah- 

lished)  Ladies'  Association 

for      Foreign      Missions. 

YeareiidiiiKDec.  31,  1889. 

270.  Ladies'  Society  of  the  Free 

+546 

7,001 

i>t) 

20 

3 

98 

4 

35 

111 

2,479 

( Church   of   Scotland, 
)     (Established.) 

Chiirci.   of    Scotland    for 

Female  Education  in  India 

and  South  Africa.    Year 

j  Free  Church  of  Scotland 

ending  March  31,  1890...   . 

698 

19,'.J72 

29 

13 

2 

232 

10 

60 

448 

6,906 

Foreign  Jlissionary  He- 

277.  The  Central  Coiiimiltee  and 

(     ports. 

Church  Woman's  Associa- 

tion for  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 

( Central    Board    Foreign 

Church.    (1889.1 

750 

-<     Missions.  Scottish  Epis- 

278.  United  Presbyterian  Church 

(     copal  Cluirch. 

of  Scotland,  Zenana   Mis- 

sion.   Year  ending  Dec, 

188U 

359 

3.798 

21 

2 

75 

3 

United  Pres.  Ch. 

','83.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ire- 

land. Female  Association 

for  Promoting  Christian- 

ity among  the  Women  of 

the    East.      Year   ending 

I  Presbyterian  Church  of 

March  31,  1890 

3  900 

8 

1 

,56 

•19 

♦1,100 

-      Ireland.  Board  of  For- 

Total 

3,056 

i;94,0«9l  283 

100 

16 

1474 

m 

770 

9'23 

40.355 

$470.:W5 

1309 

4'26 

~70 

Grand  Total..             

33,500 

1.8-.'7,982 

:M72 

336 

2665 

6,642  99.101 

*  Total  schools  or  pupils. 


t  Estimated. 


X  Zenana  workers. 


GENERAL    INDEX. 


,  i-.li. 

.1.  /;.  .V.  r.,  I., 


IS; 


.sv»'.,  T., 


Indies, 
1  ;   .1. 


Aaniielancn.    Sec  Aiclakrii. 
.Miaii'Tntia,  Triln' of  Kali'-,  1,.  1. 
,\til]ai'i(li-s,  Tlic.  Miili(imii.ili(i,i^ni.  H. 
AblKPtt,   lies-.,   Mifsidiiaiv  to  JSuniia. 

Ayaktin,  1..  iU. 
Aliil  .\llali  Aliu-Alilias,  Miiliiitniiinliniism.  W..  1',il. 
Al)il-.'illa'i  iliii  il  Kacll.  tiiiriflatiir,  Aidliir  Virsiiiii.  I.,  '.i-i. 
Aliilci-lialiniaii.  .)fiili(iminiil(iiii''m.  II..  l-1i. 
AImI  K.'Ifvl,  Mi'/iiiiiimiiliii(is/ii.  II..  111. 
jWkI  u]  \/.\/.,  .U(i/iamiiii(/uiiiiiii.  II..  Iv'l ;  Siiliuii,  I'la-knj, 

II.,   Il!l. 
Al).l  111  llamiil  II.,  Sultan,  Tiiik,ii.  II..  U'.l. 
Al)il  111  Mcdjid,  Snllan,  Tiirk,»,i.  I'l..  US. 
Aluliil  Masih,  Kvanu'elist  to  liidia.  Chiinh  Mix 

-".II. 
Alidurralinian.  .VniciT,  Afi//i<iiii'.i<iii.  I.,  il 
AIh'1'1,    1{i'v.    David,    .Misx'lonun    lo  China.    Ka.^t 

Slain,  iiiHui'iUial  in  Ktnrlins;  WDnianV  Hoards,  I. 

Jl.  C.  /■'.  .lA,  \..7i.  TH :  Jlrii/'/ihdii,  K.  i\.  1.,  I'.W  ; 

I.,  '.'11.").  air,  '-'lill,  'JHl  ;   llrforiiiiil  {lliilch)    Ch'iirh,  II.. 

2()il ;   Itliiiiisli  M'iKx.  Sac,  \\.,-M  ;  s,(iiiii-ii,  .MiMiim/i  to, 

II..  .■)l!l ;  s}(im.  II..  3.3J :   Womaii'r^  Work,  II.,  -irii. 
Alifili,  Citlhotiii,  s.  II..  I.,  •*•f^. 
Alii'iiaciiiis.     .See  .\liiia(iiii». 
Alu'okiila,  Capital  of  Voniha,   Afrioa,  \.,'i~;   ('■  .lA.  .'>'., 

I..  '.281 :  \Kjro  Jiiii-e.  II..  W\. 
Abenrtniililf,  Dr..  KtlUthui'(tli  .\[i'l.  ^f^f•<.  S(h\,  I.,  Sol. 
AlH'iili'i'n  I'Vniali'  Servants'  Society,  /(.  F.  I),  .v.,  I.,  I'.IT. 
Alipir.  Kin;;  of  Kdcssa.  eonv<'rlod  hv  Tliadileiis,  Aiinenic, 

I.,  IIS  J  I'd-xiii,  II.,  Slil. 
Abkliasians,  Tribe,  I.,  -i. 

Abo,  Tribe,  Afriea,  I.,  21 ;  Fiiiiihh  Tivwi'wi,  I..  ^IV.'i. 
AborlKl'ii'"'  I'roteetioii  Association,  Aimlrii/id.  I.,  Ill,  ll.-i. 
Abnaciuis,  InilinitK.  I..  4?J. 
Abu   Itekr,    Molidmiiudamitm,  II.,  ;illl,  117,  U'.i;   Xusiil- 

rii/ifi.  II.,  18S. 
Abiilfi'ila,  .\nib  lieoprapber,  Africa,  1..  7. 
Abulia,  Huler  of  .Vbyssinian  I  riurcli,  Ahynniuu.  I.,  4. 
A-Bunda,  or  Itiinda 'l.aii;;na,i;e.  Ajr'n'ii,  I.,  -';!. 
Abu  Kiinii,  Translator,  Alujuitiiiti.  I.,  3  ;  Amhorh;  I.,  S."i. 
Abu  S'atd,  Translator,  Ardliie  I'trmm,  I.,  'M. 
"  Aim  Salania'"  =  I''nimenlius,  Alii/fsinld,  I.,  3. 
Abu  Shaeeb,  .Wndirii/e/i,  II.,  IS?. 
Abyssinia:  I'bvsical  I-Vaturcs,  Population,  Inlniduction  of 

t'hristinnilv,"  .\mbian  Kpisode,  Jesuit   Kpisode,  Protes- 
tant Missions,   I.,  a-l  ;    ,1/;'((V(,  I.,   12  ;    (iofydt,  ,S.,  I., 

300 ;    K.'ipansion  of    C'hristiauitv,  Jlh/nrifdl   Gtog.  nf 

Mill..  I.,  431  ;  Krdpf,  J.  L.,  I.,  635  ;  Mo/mmmtiluniiim, 

II.,  114. 
Acca,  C.  M.  S.  Station,  I.,  4. 

Accadian,  Heseinlilance  to  Mandarin,  C/iiiid,  T..  i.'yl). 
Accra,  or  Akra,  Jhinifh  MlsHonf,  I.,  .'Wl  ;  Xorth  Uernuia 

.]fiKH.  .V«'.,  II.,  ISl. 
Accra,  .\kra  or  *ia,  Language,  I.,  4  ;  Itatile  Miin.  .S'oc.,  1., 

141. 
Adahazar,  Armeiiid,  I.,  102  ;  Ilw/irt/iV  n'nrk,  II.,  4iri. 
Adams,  Ucv.  K.  A.,  .1.  /(.  ('.  /'.  .V.,  I.,  81. 
Adams,  Newton,  M.I).,  Zulus.  II.,  ,53S. 
A<Iamslioop,  Station,  Herliii  .Mhs.  .Soc.  I.,  158. 
Ailam's  Peak,  held  saciwl,  I'rijlon.  I.,  2.iU. 
Adaiia,  .Voiitr/oiiifri/.  (i.  F.,  II..  1211 ;  XKHdiriyfli,  II.,  IflO; 

Tiirkeij,  ir,  413;'  Woman's  Work.  II..  4iW. 
Addvman,  Uev.  ,Iolin.  .]Mh.  Xtw  ('oniii.rion,  II.,  8:^. 
Adel'liert,  St.,  .\rcliliisliop  of  Vta\j:m',  MftlUfrdl  Missions, 

II.,  4». 
Aden,  ArdMd,  I.,  '.« ;  Pns.  {Fret)  C/i.  of  Scotlaml,  II., 

242. 
Adtier,  Kcv.  .T.  B.,  Translator,  Armmidii  Virsions,  I.,1(K). 
Adowa,  Capital  of  Ti^'re,  I.,  li. 
Adrianople,  I.,  II ;   Turkeu.  II.,  412. 
Aelfric,  Translator,  Fnr/lis/i  Version,  I.,  X>7. 
Afar,  Tribe,  .40'i(«,  I.,' 12. 

Italics  imlieiitc  giiieral  nriidcu.     For 


.^fL'lian  Invasion,  J'l  rsin.  If.,  221. 

.\fu'liaiii  Laii^-'uairi',  I'dshln  or  Af<ilid»  Version.  Tl.,i\0. 

.\fi;liaiiislaii.  I.,  (i  ;   l\'(sirilisliiii'.  i.,:iV>. 

Africa.  I..  (i-:i2;  (leo^'iapliical  Kxploration,  (i  ;    Haces  ami 

I.ai!L'iia>.'es,  S;  lieli^'ions.  8  ;  Divisions.  HI ;  commencing; 

Willi  Kl'.vjiI  and  pa.-sinv' do.vii  tlie  Kast  Coast  and  np  the 

M'est  Coast  in  oirlcr.  followed  bv  ibe  islands.  31  ;  I.iiinor 

TnitHc  ami  Mis-iin,s.  ]..  .-illi ;  .)l,ilinil  Missions.  II. !  .M  : 

Jioinun    Vufliolir  Missions.   II.,  2tn) ;  Store    Trdilf  omt 

Alissioits.  I!.,  ;il(l.     To  liiid  full  acconnts  of  mission  work, 

see  list  of  societies  at  work  in  .Urica  in  Appi'iidice.-  I) 

anil  C. 
African  .Association.  Statement  in  Ke^'ard  to,  Africa.  I..  7. 
African  .\svliiin  at  Sharanipur.  Cfiurc/i  Miss.  s'(s-.,  I.,  2!I2. 
African  Dap.  Miss.  Soc,  .1.  //.  M.  I'..  I.,  iVJ. 
African  International  Association,   Voiujo  Fr.c  State,  T., 

318. 
,\frican  N'eL'ro,  Xei/ro  Itace,  II.,  1(!2. 
.M'rican  Lakes  I'o'mpanv, /,.  .1/.  .v..   I.,  ."itis  ;   I'cs.   (Fret) 

(II.  of  Scotlaml.  II.,  242. 
.\fricaii  Lakes  Society,  Obiecl  of,  .{fried.  1.,  17. 
.\fricaiiders.  or  Hoers,  Africa,  I.,  lli. 
Africaner,  Chief,  Allincht.  I.,  ;W  ;  .Mofatt.  It.  II.,  111. 
\'iar,  l.aiiL'uap',  I..  :12. 
Auencies  of  Missitmarv  Work,  (Jniani::atioH  of'  Jlisz-ionari/ 

Work.  II.,  l!Ki.  -  ■  ■  . 

.\;;ha  Mohammeil,  Persia.  II..  218. 

.\t'hlainar.  Arnonid,  I.,  '.lil  ;  Catholicos  nf.  Van,  II..  44'.l. 
.\p:onilaiid.  North  and  Soiitli,  I'res.  {Free)  Ch.  of  .•icotldml. 

II.,  211. 
Agra,  'I'owu.Clidinlurldin,  .1..  I..  244  ;  Fnllirton,  II.  S.,  I.. 

:W;1 ;  .Meilical  Mi.\sioiii.  II..  .M  ;    Xort.'iaest  Provinces, 

II..  is;l;  Woman's  Work,  II.,  41»;. 
Agraiii.  Croatia.  I.,  .327. 
Agricola,  Disliop  .Michael,  Translator,  Finnish  Tersion,  I., 

37:!. 
As;ricnltiirc,  Methods  Employed,  Inil'ia,  I.,  4411. 
Aguas,  Manuel,  .Mej ico.  II.,  il7. 
Aguilas,  Francisco,  ,\tt.rico,  II.,  !I7. 
Acwe  City,  .ifricd.  I..  27. 

Alilipiist,  Prof.,  Translator,  Woe/nl  Version.  IT.,  47fi. 
Abniadabad  Mission,  Pres.  Cli'irclt  of  Irelaml.  II..  2;I7. 
AhmadnaKar,  .1.  //.  f.  F.  M..  I.,  70  ;  .4.  li.  C.  F.  M.,  I., 

T^i ;  Uallantine,  II.,  I.,  Hit ;  Woman's  Work,  II ,  4«2,49.-., 

.V22. 
Ahriman,  /.nnxtstridnlsm.  TI.,  5.3t!. 
Ahiiahilco.  .M.  K.  Cli.  (Xorlli),  II.,  7."). 
Aid  Societies,  Organization  of  Misifioiianj  Work,  II.,  IKS, 
Aidan,  Bishop,  .\Ie(l.  Jfiss.,  II.,  44. 
Aldin,  rarkeij.  II..  4i(3. 
Aimara,  Language,  I..  '&. 

,\inos,  or  Ainus,  Tribe  In  Japan,  I.,  33  ;  .Tdjnn,  I.,  4a'>. 
.Mnii,  Language,  I.,  3;). 
Ain  Salaam,  Friemts'  Si/ridn  .Miss.,  I.,  .382. 
Ainslee,  Hev.  (ieorgc.  Translator,  Xez  J'erces  Version,  II. , 

175. 
Ainsworth,  Dr.,  .{rclMslioifs  .Mission.  I.,  itt. 
Aintab,  .Irinenia.  I.,  U>2  ;  For.  Chris.  .Miss.  .<?(*■.,  I..  .371! ; 
.Miilicdl  Missions,  II.,  .M  ;  .^chneiiler.  II..  IL,  315  ;  -Smith. 

A..  II. ,  315  ;    Timrbriilye,  T.  C.,  IL.  4<KI. 
Aintab  College,   .lintah,   I.,  34;    Mohammedanism,  II. , 

121;    7W/*fy,II.,  428(1. 
Ailcliison.  Mr.,  .4.  li.  C.  F.  .M.,  I.,  78. 
Aitiitaki,  L.  M.  S..  I.,  .'itiO. 
Aisla-Cha)iullf,  Treaty  of,  Minlras,  IL,  10. 
Ajmere,  Woman's  Work.  IL.  ,522. 
Ajmere-Merwara,  Xasiraliail,  II..  1.511. 
Akals,  Sect,  Druses.  I..  3-11. 
Akita,  For.  Chris.  Miss.  .SVic.,  I.,  37tl. 
Akitovo,  King  of  Lugos,  Signing  of  Treatv,  Church  Misi 

Soc..  I.,  281. 
Akka  DwarfH,  In  MimbuttnLand.  .lfiic<i,  I.,  23. 
Akkawav.  or  .\ca«alo,  Language.  1.1  34. 
Akola  Mission,  I,  :M, 

niimon  staliona  see  also  Ap])endix  K. 
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11',';  /»(/*  .V/m.  .>*»•.,  I.,  138; 
\/riiii,  I., 


Akni.    See  Acorii. 
Akniponj;,  Aiin.J.  li.,  1 
lliiiihli  Mhtiwis.  I.,  a-ll. 
Akwapi'iii,  Dlalicl  nf  Axliaiili  I.aii;;imp',  I. 

Ak.vali,  Slatidii,  .1.  Jl.  M.  r.,  I.,  .M. 

Ah\»kn,  .\f(iniri(iii  MixK..  H.,  HI;    SirtilMt  Mimim/',  U 

sra. 

Alliaiii,  Trilio,  Alhiiina.  I.,  X 


l.aiis:uMp'.    I'lCHi'iit, 

II..  n,'.  UK. 

Jlixttirioit 


Albania:     Comitry,    Naiiir,    Ilisliip 

I'oKilion,  Nri'ils.  1..  ;i."i  .'111'    T.dki]/, 
All)aiilan  anil    lla'i'lan  Tri:     •,  ''iinvcrsiou 

frttifi.  tif'  .)fiKKions.  I..  I.Sl. 
,\ll)aiiiaii  VcTKioiiH.  1.,  ;)!i. 
.MIh'I'I  .Nvaiiza,  Lake,  .M'rica,  I.,  1:). 
.Mlircilil!  ('.,  .Missidiiarv  to  Simili  Afiiia,  I.,  :i:i,  L.  M.  .v., 

1..  :*u. 

Alcuin,  Alilait,  .Ifiilhir.  .Vhs..  II..  47. 

Alrppo,  .1.  /I.  C.  /'.  JA,  ].,  r(i ;  AniK  iihi.  I..  IdJ  ;  Fun/, 

./.  A'..  I.,  a;,-). 

.Mi'iilian.  i.aii^imgo.  I..  3!l. 

Ali'Xaiidvr     Ili(,'li    iSeluiol,    Miiiii'i>\  ia,    /'ns.    I  h.  iXiirf/i\ 

r.  .s'.  .1.,  II.. -.'47. 
Alf.vainU'r  1..  KmiHTftr,  ,\hsuiu(*h  I*;xprtiH('.  .]f<>nf/<>f\'i'/'nlotK 

II.,  1-,'ti. 
Ali'xaiuU'r,  Prliicc  nf  liiil^'arja,  Tiiikuj.  II..  til. 
Ak'xaiiilcr,  \V.  I'..  Mifsidiiaiy  lo  Hawaiian  IslaiiilH,  I.,  :i.i. 
AU'xaiMlfia,  \V<iiiiiiii',i  H'wA,  II.,  Wili. 
Alfiior,  Laiii-'iiaj,'!',  I..  41. 
Alyi'i-ia.  .l/VvcK,   1.,  ;*l;  \i)i-tli   .\//iniii    Minimi,  It. ,  V,V  \ 

Suriil/i'ilai/  Ai/niiUxtx,  II...Svi.l 
AldiiTB,  Munirhiii  .l//.w..  II.,  14li. 
Alp>a  Hay,  Vdndokiiiiji.  II..  -W.t ;    '/.iiliix,  II.,  .VW. 
.\l!.'(inipi!ii.  Trill!',  Cin    Vtisidn.  I.  M'Jii. 
".\1  Ilailr,"'  or  .\ralis  rnipcr,  Ariihiii.  1..  111. 
Ali,  raiwil  lo  tlie  Calipliatf,  MiilKimintiliiniKiii.  II.,  lOO. 
.\li,  Hfv,  TraiL-ilaidr.  Tiakhli  t'lixiii/m.  II.,  I','l. 
Ali,  11)11  .\l)ii  Taulili,  .XiiMiirh/f/i,  II..  Is-i. 
Alilllalu'cs,  or  Dawoodei's,  Si'cl  of  <Miilia:ii:ii<'ilniis.  I.,  II  ; 

/V/-.«m,  II.,  aii). 
Ali  Pasha  of  .laniiia.  Turkni,  U..  41S. 
Alicoll,  I'rof.,  Kilil(hi:illh  Mki    Mix".  Stn-..  1.,  .'i."!!. 
Aliwal,  I'limitire  .M,l/iiiili-/f,    I.,a-|K. 
Allalialmd,  Cainji/ie//,  J).  /.'     ...  A'lO;   (;:iin;'i.   .l/w.  ,>>■«•., 

I.,  '.".11  ;  Fifiman,  J.  /.".,  I.,  37)l ;  J.f/)tr  Mimiuii.  I.,  'M  ; 

.M'mxUtttdry  ('oiiftrnH'tx^  II.,  ](!(i     yarthtfi.'^t  Profint'fx, 

II.,   ire;   Owen,  y.,  II.,  a<l4  ;   II, .m«/r.«   HV-cA-,   II  ,  IHIl, 

4!fc;,  .VVl. 
.Mli'ii,  1).  O..  MiKsioiiarv  to  Iiulia,  I.,  4;;. 
Alli'ii,    Dr.  II.  N.,  A'otw,  !.,.'■>;«;  .Mulinil  Mi.'<xhii\x.   II., 

5,1. 
Allfii,  lU'V.  Y.  ,T.,  M.  K.  C/iutr/i  {.•<imlli\.  II..  (■•-'. 
Alley,  Ki'v.  J.  A.,  Translator.  Tonne  \'i rxinn.  II..  S'.il. 
Alley,  T.  J.  A..  .Syria.  II.,  3;s. 

Allison,  l{ev.  Janii's,  I'lm.  /'/w  C/i.  of  .Si-ulliin'l.  U.,  all. 
Allit'on,  Ui'v.  >ranies,  Xulux.  II.,  .Wl. 
Alma,  A(«-(/, ./.  A'.,  I.,  37."i. 
Alinonla,  John  Ferrvira,  Translator,   I^irhinittse  Vtrxion. 

II  .  -m. 

AInmra,  Ui»r  Mixx.,  I.,  .MB  ;  /,.  M.  s.,  I..  5iK  ;  Wut/uin't 
Work,  II.,  .'J78. 

Altar  to  Iluavi'ii,  J'fkint/,  II.,  213. 

Altar  of  Prayer  for  (Jrani.  I'tkiiKj.  II.,  213. 

Aniadieh,   Ytzidfi-x.  II..,'>a7. 

Anumzimtote,  Traininj;  School  opened,  /.iiliix,  II.,  340. 

Aniaswa/.i,  Tribe  in  Arriea.  I..  4.!. 

Ainaxosa.  or  KulIrs,  Jliinlu  Hun,  I.,  I'Jl. 

Aniliala,  I.tiwr  Mixx.  to  Inilid.  I.,  .Ml!. 

Amiiatiinakanua,  Kreetion  of  Chnrch,  Cdineiiin,  J.,  I., 
S30. 

Ambohipotsy,  Mdilatjdxnir,  II.,  10. 

Amboliitantely,  Fneiidx'  Fdi:  .Mixx.  Axx<x:,  I.,  llS'i. 

Ainbri/,  Angold,  I.,  87. 

American  and  Koreijin  Christian  I'nion,  I.,  43. 

American  Baptist  Missionavy  liiicai,  I..  13  5.1 :  Ilistorv. 
43;  Organization  and  (dnstitiilion,  4.5  :  Development  of 
Work,  4,"i ;  Missions,  4«-.')7  (liurina,  4(i ;  KaiTns,  47  ; 
Assam,  40  ;  Arakan,  .W  ;  Siam,  ,51 ;  China.  .51  ;  Teluans, 
51  ;  ,Iapnn,  .5a  :  Africa,  52  ;  LIvlnKstone  lidand  Mlssron, 
53 ;  Kuropean  Missions,  France,  .M  ;  Oermatiy.  54  :  Kns- 
sia,  .55 ;  Sweden,  ,50;  (ireeee,  57;  Spain.  .57):  Kdiica- 
tlonal  Work,  .57  ;  Hibk'  Translations.  ,58  ;  Historical  Cata- 
lojjiie,  .58.    (See  also  articles  on  the  above  conntries.) 

American  Haptist  Pnblication  Society.  I.,  .5!l-lil. 

American  Bible  S<Kiety,  I  ,  01  (10  ;  Ilistorv,  (il  ;  Constitu- 
tion uial  Orpuiizatioii,  01  ;  Methods  of  NVork,  (W  ;  \'er- 
sions  and  Translations  of  llic  Bible  Oirpidated,  (K; 
Foreign  .Xgencics,  (M-fiO  (I.a  Plata,  8i' ;  Levant,  Oil; 
Brazil,  (VI;  Mexico,  (U  ;  China,  04;  Japan  and  Korea, 
04  ;  Slam,  05  ;  Cuba,  05  ;  Htissia,  05). 

American  Boanl  of  Commissioners  for  p^)!'ei(;n  Missions, 
l.,fl(l-8:J:  History,  60  :  Development  of  Foreign  Work, 
07;  Constltnlion  and  Orcuiilzatlon,  (W;  Missions,  0i)-8'.J 
(India,  Marathi,  60  ;  Ceylon,  70  ;  Madura,  70  ;  Madras, 
72 ;  Arcol,  Ti ;  Sumatra,  Ti  ;  Siain,  72  ;  Sinmpore, 
?i ;  Borneo,  T.i ;  Stttttra.  73  ;  Aliinadnaitar,  73  ;  Kollia- 
pnr,    73;    PaeiHc,     Kawaiiim     Isl.,     711;    Micronesia, 

Italics  iiidietite  general  iirticles.     Fur 


71;    Oriental  Churclii's,  Palestine  anil    Syria,  7t ;    Ar- 

nii'Mlaiis,     71;     Assyria.   70;    N'estorians,   77;    (Jreece, 

77;  Iliiluarians,  77;  Cl',i!ia.   7H  ;    .\frica.    Western,   711; 

Zulu.   T'.l;   Fast    Central,  70  ;  Wi'st   Central.  711 ;  Japan, 

7!l ;  Papal  Lands,  Siailh  .\nierica.  81) ;  Mexico,  80  ;  Italy, 

80;  Spain,  80;  .\nsiria,  81  :  .North  ,\ii)ericaii  Indians, 

HI);  Historical  Catalogue,  82;  Vanaitd   i'(wi/,  .Vw.,  I., 

2.-10;  /,.  .1/.  .v..  I.,  .5011. 
American  Clirislian  Convention,  I.,  8,3. 
Aniericau  College  for  OirlH,  .1.  Jl.   C  F.  .V.,  I.,  7H  ;  .!/■- 

viuii'i,  I.,  lo;) ;  CiiuxIdiitindiiU,  I.,  ,32:1 ;  Turku/,  H.,  421) ; 

Wimnin'x  Work,  II.,  401. 
Anicricaii  Colonization  Soc,  Call  for  Work   in  .Vfrica,  .1. 

//.  .1/.  r.,  I.,  40;  Attempt  to   l':>lal)lisli   .Ne).'io  (dlcaiv, 

l.ilniiii,  I.,  510  ;  .Millx,  .s.  ./.,  II.,  1113. 
.\iiierican   Missionary  Assoeiati*>n,  I.,  Ki  ;  .Vf//f/i.  II.,  03  ; 

iSdiiddn,  II.,  3.55. 
.\inericau  Si'amen's  Friend  StH'iety,  Alxtl,  I..  1. 
Aineri(';in  Snnday-SclaMil  ruion,  'Stnnldij'.Srhixilx,  II.,  .307. 
.\ineii<'an  Tract' Societv,   Ilistorv,  De\elopment,  Kesiilts, 

I.,  83  K5. 
.\nierican  Wi'slcyan  Metlnalist  Connection.  I..  .S.5. 
Ainh.-ira,  Province.  Ahijxxiniu,  I..  2. 
Anihaiie,  Diali'el,  I  .  8."> ;  Ahf/xxinid.  I.,  3. 
AniinolV,  Dr..  Translator,  Wulyuk  Virxiim,  11.,  .521. 
Amirantes,  Aj'rifd,  I.,  32. 
Aniirkhaniantz,  Kev.  ,\.,  Translator,  Armmidn  Vt  rxinnx, 

I.,   111.5;   Cdiicdxiix,    I.,   2.'i8 ;    .Idijlmtui-'l'drki.    I..    181; 

Kiiniiiki  IVrvJoH,  I.,  .537  ;    Tninx-<'d>iraxtiin  Turki  \'i r- 

»■»'»,  II.,  407  ;  Tinkixh  IVrWo//*,  II.,  420  ;   I'zlitk- Turki, 

11,  418. 
Ainiiiann,  Ui-v.,  Ttdii  J'* /w/V)/;,  II.,  410. 
Amov,  Aliiil.  1.,  1 ;  .■'  ".  F.  M.,  I  ,  78 ;  U'inix,  II'.  (  ., 

l..'-i:-i\   C/iind,   I.,  ZIA.  ]..  M.  .v..  I.,  .507  ;  }'r,x.  Ch. 

Fni/.,   II,  237:   llif.   UJ.itfh)    Ch.,  II.,  20il ;    Wimians 

]Vdrk,  II.,  505,  5 18, '5 10. 
.\iiioy  Collo(iuial,  1  .  85. 
Anioy  Dialect,  C/iind,  I.,  2.58. 

Amp'amarinana,  Hock  of  lIurliiiK,  Mudaguxctir.  II..  II. 
.Xiiiliarihe,  Cdnurdn, ./.,  1.,  ;.:10. 
Ainr,  Mdhdininidanixm,  II..  119.  A 

Amrilsar,  Cdx/iiniri,  I.,  2:S0  ;   C/iiirc/i  .ffixx.  .s'"C.,  I..  2".I2  ; 

Midiidl  .Mixxiddx,  II.,  .5.3  ;    Wdinan'x  tVork,  II.,  .520. 
Aiurn,  Coiupiesl  of  F).'ypt,  .{fried,  I.,  10. 
Aiuilekely,  Friiiidx'  For.  Jfi.ix.  Axxor.,l.,  ;W2  ;  Mxiual 

Mixxlonx,  II.,  ,55. 
Aiiaud  .Mission,  I'rex.  C/iiinh  of  Ireland,  II.,  237. 
Anatolia,  Turkey,  II..  412. 
Anatolia  College,  .l/'miHiir,  I.,   103;    Mdrxnran,  II.,   30; 

Mo/i(imintil(inifiii,  II.,  124  ;    Turkiy.  II  ,  423  li. 
Ancestor  Worship,  ,4(>w(;;i,  I.,  100  ;   Cdniline  Jslandx,  I., 

2:10  ;  fhind,  I.,  2(«t ;  Jdimn,  I.,  487. 
Ancestral  Temples,  (hind.  I.,  200. 
Anchiela,  JeHiiit  Apostle,  Brazil,  I.,  187. 
Ancient  .\rmenian,  Armenian  Verxionx,  I.,  10.5. 
Andaman  Islands,  I.,  80. 
.Vnderson,  Kcv.,  I'n.  Urig.  Sec  Ch.,  II.,  429. 
Anderson,  Rev.  John,  Pres.  (Extab)  Ch.  of  .Stv/ldnd.  II., 

2.«l. 
Anderson,  Missionary,  Danixh  Mixxionx,  I.,  .3;13. 
Anderson,  Uev.  Unfns,  I). I).,  Mixxiontwy  Confertneex,  II., 

105;  Controversy,  mider,  li.  <i.,  II  ,  472. 
Anderson,  Kev.  T.  II.,  Translator,  Maniitiux  Creole  ]'tr- 

fiion,  II.,  41. 
Anderscni,  Uev.  Wm.,  I.,  80  ;   f.  P.  Ch.  .fmt.,  II ,  4:W. 
Andovoraiilo,  Mddnddxear,  II.,  7. 
Andrews,  Kev.  L.,  Translator,  I.,  80;  Jfaudiidn   ]'trxi<ni, 

I.,  412. 
Aiidriaiia  Nobles,  Madagaxear,  II  ,  0. 
Andros,  Kev.  J.  li.,'  Pni'f.  Fpix.  Ch.,  I'.  .S".  A.,  II.,  2.5!). 
AiH'itviiiu,    (ieddie,  John,  \.,iiHti;  A<hi  Jlebrldex  Mixxion, 

II.,  100  ;    tVomdn'x  tVork,  II.,  .521. 
Aiieityum  Version,  I.,  87. 
Aneyzah,  Bedouin  Trilii',  Arabia,  I.,  90. 
.\ngel  (iardens,  Ci/y  Mixxi(nix,  I  ,  3(r2 
"  .Xngeliophoros,"  Urx'co-Turkish,  Periixlieal  I.lterdlure^ 

II.,  215. 
.\nt;lo-.\merican  Relief  Committee,  Font.  .J.  F.  .  I..  :I70. 
.Vmrlo-Chinuse  College,  Legge,  ./.,  I.,  512  ;  .Milm,  M'.,  II., 

IDI. 
.\iigl(i-C'ontincntal  Society,  1 .  87. 
Angola,  Portuguese  Colony.  I..  87  ;  Afiifd,  I.,  21. 
Angora,  Curdnidnid,  I.,  isU. 
Augra  Pecpiena.  I..  87. 
Anistad  Cominiltee,  Am.  Mixx.  ,l«»oi'.,  I.,  8:1 ;  Mendi,  II., 

0.3. 
Aiiiwa  Version,  I.,  R8. 
,\iilo  Version,  I.,  8«. 
Aiiiiam,  I.,  88. 
.\iinaiii  Version,  1.,  88. 

.\nnanim,  Mr.,  Translator,  Zidn  Verxion,  TI.,  54.5. 
Annie  Walsh  Memorial  School,  Church  .Mixx.  .S»c.,  T.,  2R3. 
.\nsgar.  Apostle  lo  Denmark,  Jlixloriedl  lieixj.  of  Miss.  I., 

4,3.3  ;  Mediirrnt  Mixxionx,  II.,  47. 
Anstey,  .Miss  L.  II.,  fomiilcr  of  Kolar  Orphanage,  Kdtar 

Mixxion,  I.,  .529. 
.\nt'  Alocii,  Inhabitants  of  Comoro  Islands,  .I^V-jm,  I.,  32. 

mission  stiitioiis  see  also  A2}})endix  E. 
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I.,  l-js. 


"f. 


II.. 


Mnmniteri,  II.,  .Vi ; 
H'M). 
Similaii,  II.,  .'iVJ. 


Sill i III,  A" 


Aj'rini,  ]., 


Antammiirivi),  yrlnuW  Far.  Mhn.  .Imx.,  I.,  3H'J  ;  Maliiiil 
.)/(x*lf«M,  II.,  .Vi ;   irw/(((H'«  ir«/'<',  11,  .'ltd. 

Aiiti'-N'Uelii!  Cliuri'li,  IHnliiiiiul  (ifiiij.  (if  MIkk.,  I.,  4'»*0. 

.\nti),'im,  Moiaiiaii  Mimaiix,  II.,  I  io  ;  Adjnct'iil  IcIiiikIh, 
iriWf//«»  }filli.  MiKK.  .SiK-..  II., -1.57. 

AntiiKli,    /v.  C/iris.  MiiK.  Six'.,  I.,  3Tli  ;  Itif.  Pren.    Ch., 

Scot.,  ii.,sr.-i. 

Aiiliokii,  Frie  Vliitivhenof  Fniick  SivUnrlaml,  I.,  37i). 
Anli-SliiviTy      .MisHloniirV    OrnimizalioiiK,     .lim-r.    ilimi. 

.l«.«oi'.,  I.,  VA  ;  CoiifiTfiKe  ill  Hrui<!<('l«,  Slaie  J'rddii  and 

JfiMhiii',  U.,aii. 
Antiinv  de  lioa,  AiigUHtliiian  .Mibsionarv,  Hmnnii  Ciit/mllc 

Mhnioits,  II.,  SJHT. 
Antwerp,  Fteiiiuh  Venioii,  I.,  371. 
Ammdi'myiT,  Mr.,  TrniiHlator,  'J'tliiriii  Vini'inn,  II.,  :i!il. 
Anyakd,  Xorth  German  Minn,  .s'oc,  II.,  lul. 
Aiiyoke,  I.,  HH. 

Aoyaiua,  Woiiwii'k  Work,  II.,  4IW. 
Api,  Kpi  or  Ilaki  Vcrnioii,  I.,  H'.i. 
A|MK'rypliii('i)nlr()V('rHy,  /;.  /■'.  /(,  .s'.,  I..  I'.C 
Alicii'ti'lHlraxco.  I.,  S'.l;  'siiiii/iin,  II..  .Tm. 
AlioHlolic  Cluirch,  iristnrh'iil  Gnuf.  of  MUs 
Ajiiii'lt,  .Mr.,  MiHsioiiary.  .{ii>ilml)ii,'\.,  \\:,. 
Apiii'iizclU'r,  Kcv.   II.  ii.,  y\'ww,  I.,  .^Sl ;   Mrlli.  KjiU.  Cli. 

(Soiih),  11,  77. 
Aliplcvanl,  Urv.  .1.  \V.,  TraiiulutDr,  h'dtlr  or  Xosii  IVowra, 

I.,  ,'>l!l. 
Arali-lliTlxT!',  Htrbir  Unci',  I.,  l.VJ. 
Arabia:  (ii'iigraphy,  cliniatt',  IViiplo,  I,aii^'iia;:o.   l'i)pul,<, 

lion,  (ii)vcrmni'iit,   Missicins,  1.  H'.I-IH  ;   CliriKiianily   in, 

Ahi/nninia,  I., :) ;  Mission  lo,  C/iiiir/i  .l/i.w.  .sVx'..  I. .'■-'«!  ; 

FirMt  MissionH  (o,  Hi.'itorU'al  thmj.  or'  Mh.f.,  I..  \'M  :  ])rv- 

Islamii',    .Wilic.miio'ildiiUm,   II.,  Ill;    I'lm.    Cli .    .Snit. 

(/■;•«-),  II.,  -.IVi. 
Arabian  Mission,  Tln^  (V.  S.  .V.).  .Iraliia,  I.,  IM. 
Arabic.  Introilnci'il,  Si/ria,  II..  .'iTl  ;  .Vilvanla^'i' 

/alioii,  II.,31l'.l:  Dillicnllii'Mof,  t'.  /'.  Vli.  in  V 

434. 
Arabic  Vi'i-sioHH,  I.,  itI-ilU  ; 

II.,  3I.">;  Trannld/ion,  II. 
Arabi  1'ii.slia,  Afiini,  1 .  10 
Arabkir,  .Iniii'nid,  I.,  \M. 
Arab  .Mmic,  .l/wic  r//ii/ .Ifiw/"«.v, II..  I.Vl. 
.\ralis  in  I'A'ypt,  .If'rira,  1.,  10  ;   Slavi!  'I'nuU'n       ^ 

17;  in  .Morocco," . I rV'im,   I.,  3');  .W)/iaiiiiiu<Uinii'iii,  II., 

114. 
Aran,  LanL'uadi',  ].,  93. 
Aranlia,  Isl.,  Mdaiiesidn-Mimini.  II.,  (il. 
Arajcr,  Monntain  Tribe  of  India.  I  ,  !I3. 
Amkan  (.\racan,  Arrucani,  I.,  il3,  Ul;  MlBslon  to,  .1.  /(.  M. 

U.,  I.,  .W. 
Arakancsc,  Uiiniid,  I.,  21il. 
Aram,  Aniimld,  I.,  il7. 
Aranniic,  Trunsldlion,  II.,  3i)8. 
Ararat,  Mt.,  Ariiwidd,  I.,  iMl ;  Dialect,  Arnunhi,  I.,  ItX) ; 

Ararat-Armenian,  Amnniiiii  I'lrWww,  I.,  103. 
Arawack  Indians,  .Vorar.  Mixk.,  II.,  13(1. 
Arawak  Veraion,  I.,  il4. 
Archangel,  Moranan  .VtKxiiinK,  II.,  14(i. 
Archbell,  liev.,  Zulnf,  II.,  .■)W. 

Arehbishop'H  Mission  to  tlie  .\ssyrian  Cliristians,  I.,  iG. 
Archer,  M,  Translator,  /Iiimjui   Viraionn,  I.,  1 IJ. 
Architecture,  liii/ia,  I.,  44i). 
Arcot.  .4.  «.  ('.  F.  .v.,  1.,  Ti  ;  />ntlex.  .T.  11'..  I.,  313  ;  .!/,(/- 

i(V(/  mK!<\t>n.K,  II.,  ,V1 ;  /^cr'.  i/Julc/i)  Vh..,  II.,  aiJU  ;  mm- 

inn,  ('.  /'.  A'.,  II.,  as;i. 

Arecpiipa,  City,  /1»n/,  11.,  IKiti. 

Arjrawi,  Ilev.,  Reviser,  Amiiarii 

Argentine  Kepiiblie,  I.,  «."),  'MS. 

Aruos,  (Ireei-e,  I.,  3iW. 

Arkijrt,  King,  Snrrendered  Idols, 

Armenia,  I.,  !Nt-10."i  ;  Oeo^'raphy,  Physical  C'haraclerislics, 
IK);  l{jices,  »7;  National  History,  ii7  ;  Cbnrch.  !W  ;  Ijin- 
guage,  itil;  Versions  of  .ScriplnreV,  11)0:  Personal  t'harac- 
terisiiiw  of  People,  100  ;  Missions,  KU  ;  First  .Miswi(ni  Kield 
to  Kmbraco  Cliristianily,  /fintorini'  (/eoij.  of  .Wnn.,  I., 
4;W ;  Conquest  of,  Mohiiiiiiiitddidvii,  II  ',  ViV  :  Turki-y, 
II.,  41i. 

Armenian  Languagi',  Annenid,  i.,  99 ;  ITymn  Hooks, 
.ViiHic  anil  iusdoiit.  II. ,  l,'i4  ;    Tnrkni,  II.,  41"). 

Armenians,  ,4.  IS.  ('.  F.  .)[.,  I.,  7i ;  Jhin/i'  .l/i»(i.  .s'mc,  I,, 
140;  ('aiicdsu.i.  I.,  1J37;  l'onstaiitinoi)li-,l..:i'ii;  Dwiqlit, 
11.  G.  O.,  I.,  34.') ;  Persia,  II.,  31S,  .12.-,;  Syrid,  II.,  37."); 
Turkey,  II.,  415. 

Armenian    Vorsions,  I.,  105  ;    .Iniienid,  I.,  1(»). 

Armeno-'I'nrkisli,  I.,  KKi ;  (fooiMI,  !('/».,  I.,  391  ;  Tiirhy, 
II.,  415;    Vernioiv.  II.,  420. 

Arms,  Rev.  W'm.,  5Iissionarv  to  Patagonia,  Conn,  Tlt-in, 
1,301. 

Armstrong,  (ien.  S.  C,  Alexamhr,  11'.  /'.,  I. 

Armstrong,    II.,    Missionary    to    Hawaiian 
IO(i. 

Armstrong.  Rev.  .T.  C.,  Missionary  to  Constantinople, 
rumb.  I'ren.  Ch.,  I.,  3'JS. 

Army  and  >favy  Work,  Wenleyan  Meth.  Minn.  Soc.,  11.,  4(!H. 

Ariniouts,  Peoiile  of  Albania,  Albania,  1.,  :i"). 

Amu,  iDlaiid,  I.,  107. 

Italia  indicate  general  articles.    For 


I.,  a5. 


XfiixlK,  II.,  Ki'i. 


,10. 
Islands,    I., 


.Vrnoi's  (F.  s.)  (iarenganze  Mission,  I.,  107;   Comio  Fne 
,s/dii,i.,:iA). 

.\rnott  Miss.  SchiMil,  Syria,  II.,. 378. 

Arrighi,  Rev.  .\.,  .\[,lli.  F/iin.  Cliiiirli  (Sorlln,  II.,  7H. 

Arone,  Islaml,  I  ,  107. 

.Arsaciihe,  .Inninid.  I.,  ilH. 

Arsakeion,  uirls'  School,  Hreeci\  I.,  397. 

Arthington.   R<ibl  ,    Ilaiil.  .Minn.  Soi:,  1.,  l.T)  ;  Mulhnn,  ./., 

II.,  150;  Somlan.  II.,  :V>5. 
.\rlicles  of  War.  .Sa/raliini,  .irinii,  II.,  303. 
.\rlnf,  Colony  of,  in  Paiesline,  ./<  n'n,  ].,  .'lOH. 
.VryaLi  Languages,  //,(/;,(,  I  ,  41H  ;  Mailran  J'r,nii/,ni-i/,  II., 

:;!1  ;   .\oii/in\nt  J'mrlnces,  H.,  Ita;    Races,    Tnrk-inldn, 

II..  111. 
Arya  Somaj,  Points  in  its  Creed,  Ilmilninin,  I  ,  |-,'3. 
.^ryans,  lli.-'toiiiiil  li'otj.  of  .Minn.,  I.,  l.tO. 
Asaad  esli  Shidiak,  .Murlvi-o(  Lebanon,  .Miiioiiil,n.  II.,  .fi; 

Syiid,  II.,  377. 
Ascension  Island,  .ifrird,  I.,  3'     "onape,  Mirnnnnin,  II. , 

99. 
A  chkiMUJsiin.  .Iiivn,  I..  .VC). 
Ashanii,  People,  .{fried.  1..  v'S  ;  Ki,./d(un,  Xniro  lldir,  11., 

ICp3;  .Missi.in  Work.  Wtnhyan  .Modioilutn,  il.,  IliO. 
Aslianli  Version.  |.,  107. 
Ashe,  .Mr..  .Mdckdi/,  A.  .W.,  II  ,  2. 
Ashniore,  Rev.  Dr.,  .4.  II.  M.  r.,  I.,  51. 
Aslnnore,  Rev.  Win.,  Translator,   Vkan-Chdii   Viminn,  I., 

2U. 
.\shMnm,  Rev.,  Missionary,  .lA.  F.  Ch.  {.\'or//it,  II.,  Ii7. 
Asia  Minor,  I.,  107  ;  Tnri;i/,  II.,  41-J. 
.\soka.  King.  .Sorlhn-rit  /'rorinrm,  II.,  IW. 
.\ss:iin  :   (leograpbv,  People,  Religions,  .Missions.   I.,  piS- 

10  ;  .4.  //.  .1/.  r..  I..  49;  //dni.->/i  .Minnionn,  I.,  .til  ;  W.InU 

I'linlniliridnn.  II..  451. 
.\ssain  N'ersion,  I .,  no. 
.Xssanuw,  Language,  Inilid,  I.,  447. 
Aasemani.  Maroniie  Scliolar,  .Mamnilen,  II..  .35. 
.\ssi(ml,  r.  /'.  Ch.,  r.  S.  .l.,II.,4:«;  Woindirn  nmk,  IL, 

rm. 

Assiout  College,  MohamineUdn'inin,  II.,  141  ;   Tnrkiy,  II. , 

.\ssociale  Ref.  Pres.  Synod  of  tne  South,  1,111. 
.\ssoeiaIe  Reformed  Church,  .1.  //.  C.  F.  .U..  ',.,  Wi. 
.\ssociale  Ref.  Pri's.  Synod  of  the  Soulh,  I.,  111. 
.\ssocialion  for  Free  Distribnlioii  of  Scri|)luri's.  I..  HI. 
.\ssocialion  for  Support  of  Miss  Taylor's  School,  I.,  111. 
.■\ssocialions  for  Clirislian  Work,  ,/djidn.  I.,  49K. 
Associations,  Transatlantic,  Developnienl  of,  Youmj  .Min's 

ChiM.  .Usoi:.  II.,  .-vti, 
As.souau,  Town  in  ICgvpl,  I.,  111. 
Assyria,  I.,  Ill  ;  .1.  //.  C.  F.  .1/.,  I.,  70  ;  Aniuniii,  I.,  97. 

Mission,  Williainn.W.  /•',,  II. .  471. 
.\ssyrian  CInislians,  I.,  Ill  ;  .lir/i.  ^^lnnion,  I.,  95. 
.\sylnni  for.Icwish  (Jirls  in  SI.  Petersburg,  ,/en'n.  1.,  513. 
.Mhaiuisius,  Uisho|),  ,liy«.«(«/a,  I.,  3. 
Athens,  (irowth  and  Heaiily  of,  (Ireect.  1.,  39li;  Hill,  J.  11.^ 

I.,  417  ;  Kinij,  ./.,  I.,  ,52(1 ;  Prof.  Fi>in.  Cli.,  II. ,  aio. 
Atlieru,  Town,  .Vtinindraoju/,  II.,  1.59. 
Athos,  Mt.,  Utiirfiian   Virnion,  I.,  3W  ;  Srri'id,  II.,  321. 
Alkinson,  .Mr.  an'd  Mrs.,  .Mwlaqancar,  II. ,  9. 
Atterbur.',  Dr.  H.  C.,  Meilicdl  .Uinmmn,  II.,  51. 
Aucklanil,  Xeir  'Aealand,  II.,  171. 
Auer,  .1.  (;.,  .Missionary  to  .\friea,  I.,  112. 
Augsburg  Confession,  Xin-tli  Ui-rinan   Minn.  Sm-..  II..  tuo. 
Augustine,  .Mission  lo  Dritain,  irinlorh'dl   Hioij.if  Minn., 

I.,  4't! ;  Miilutral  Minnionn,  II..  41. 
Aukaneger,  or  .\uka  Negnn'S,  Tribe  of  Duleb  Cluiana,  I., 

112. 
Auraugabad,  Church  .Minn.  Soc,  I.,  292, 


Aurangzib,  .Mosipie  of,  lUiiaitn,  I.,  14H. 
Auslral  Islands,  >lission  lo.  Uimt 


ion  .Minn.  .Stn'. 
nin  Work.  /I.  F.  II. 


■xi9. 
I.,  201  ; 


Australia,  I.,  112  17;   .Mis; 
.hwn,  I.,  514  ;  S.  P.  <;.,  II. .  319  ;  Cnilnl  .M,th.  Free  Ch.', 
II.,  12S  ;    Wenlujan.  .Mi/li.  .Minn.  .sv/c..  II.,  4(a. 

Australasia,  .Mohdininiildninin,\\.,  127. 

Austria,  H.  F.  II.  s.,  I.,  2(H) ;  Tnrkiy,  II..  421. 

Authorized   ICnglisli  Version  of  Kill,  'Trann.  anil  Ii'er.  of 
liilih,  II  ,  102. 

Auxiliaries  of  Wonum's  Hoards,  Woinan'n  ^Vork,  H.,479. 

Ava,  .1.  //.   M.  r.,  I.,  4(i ;  h'inraiil.  F.,  I.,  5!.5. 

'■.\vedai>er,"  Periixlical  Lileralnre,  II.,  215. 

Avekoom,  or  (ilul■^^'ua.  Tribe,  .ifiica,  I..  2H. 

.\xnin.  Capital  Cilv.  .ibi/nninla.  I.,  3. 

Ayres,  Dr.  KM.  .Mi'lh.  Kjiin.  Clinrcli{XorHi),U., 07. 

.Vzerbidjan  Version,  I  .  117. 

Azerbijan  Turkish,  Woa.  A.,  11,280. 

Azimeh,  or  .\zaiineh.  Station  in  Kgypt,  I.,  117. 

Azitnyark,  Stalion  in  India,  I.,  117. 

Aztec  Vei-sion,  I.,  117. 

A>.tecs,  Mej-iai,  U.,  92. 

B. 

Ha'adrl,  Ueliglous  Centre  of  Yezidees  and  Tomb  of  ShelkU 

Iladi,  y,zlilien.  II. .  .52(1. 
Ilimlbec,  iVoNian'n  Work.  II.,  493. 
Bib,  The.  Uii/iten,  I..  117. 

mission  stationn  see  also  Appendix  E. 
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Halm  Niuiiik,  Pi'i,J<ih.  V.,  Siii. 

Hiihiin«iTiili<',  /((((,/"  /,'((,■.,  I.,  l-,'l. 

liiihwn,  Si'cl  of  Mc>liiiiiinu'<liiii».  I.,  Iir. 

Ilal)l«ii 'I'ribc,  lidiidi  Ititie,  I.,  Iv'l. 

Halm  Kri»liiia  Haiii'ijca,  Duff,  .1.,  I.,  .'Hi. 

llalai  Sagiivr  Dull.  M'llh'til  .l//v/»/y.«.  II..  .M 

ItalivldJilaiiK,  licH  "iiililuiiir  111  (  liiiiiw,  t'/iind,  T.,  iiVl. 

Haclick'i-,  1)1-.,  MkHciiI  .Uh.i-ioiiK.  II.,  K. 

Itactria,  lloiiu' uf  Zdi'da"*!*'!-.  '/jutufxtriitn'istn.  II.,  .Vltt. 

Ilailaar,  l)i»pi'n»<nrv  al.  Midicdl  Jliif.,  11.,  .">:.. 

ItailiiL'a  Vcr^iiiii.  1  ,  117. 

Hada^rv  (Ycinil>ai,  (7("ccA  Jfi**'.  Hoc.,  1.,  anl  ■  Xeuio  l!i(V' . 

II.,  1113. 
Dadaoii,  M.  F.  Vli.  {Xurtli\  11..  70. 
Iladirir,  Dr.  (J.  I'.,  .{rclilnnlioii'n  MlnKlni},!.,  Kt. 
Itiil'voli'  iir  llaci)ni.'(>  People,  .lfiie((,  ].,  iJ'J,  !!.'!. 
Haiia  'riilic,  .\fiiiii.  I..  -.11. 
I)as;aii(lii 'I'lili',  .l/Vvd),  I..  14. 

Jtaijilail,  i'li.  .Ui-ix.  SiK'.,  I., 'JMI ;  MulKiiiineilitithiity  H.,  I'Jii. 
Kaiwaii' Ti il)(',  M'lioi.  I..  1','. 
llalianuw.     I'urlini,    IT.,    II..   i-'.W  :    \W>'w\    WurU,    U'-. 

Mrlh.  Mix^.  .■««■..  II.,  -I.V.l  ;  ir,.<V  /,/.';,.<.  11  ,  .(r,!!. 
naiU'V,  U(.'\.,  'rratit*Iat()r,  Miiliniif'nut  \'<r'<i"ii,  II.,  '.'i'. 
llailc'v,  !•:.,  .V,:riimhi\  M.  /'..  1..  111. 
Uailoy,  Wvllcslfv,  C.  U/h  is  in  Imli ;,  Mis4iin  In,  I.,  .•.  I.")  ; 

MiK-'ion  Woik,  I'nnjiih.  II.,  aW. 
Itailiiiiilr.,  Missiiinarii's  Kxpclli'il,  I.,  lis;   Mi^simi   Ksiali- 

lislu-d,  .1.  II.  C.  F.  .)/..  I.,  Til. 
Itaiii,  liiv.  .\  ,  I'ny.  Fn.    (/,.  of  Scnlltiinl.  II.,  ill. 
JIakalaliari  Trihc,  Afr'iii.  I..  'Jl. 
Jtakaiioa  Trilic,  I'cl'i  in-  Siimli  Vrrshui,  II.,  il',*. 
Itakatla  Trilii',  /'(///  or  Si'/ieili  Versinn,  II..  it-'. 
Baker,  Sir  .Samiii'l,  l)i^Cl)Vl'r>,■r  of  Albert  Nvaiiza,  .ifrird, 

1.,  13. 
)taker,  llerr.  Mi^'sionarv,  Arujer.  I.,  9.'l. 
Uaker,   Moses,  I'oloretf  .Missioiiarv,  Jiitpf.  Miss,  Sih-..  I., 

131. 
Baker,  I{ev.  E.,  Missionary,  Mdddiidsaii;  II.,  10. 
Baki  Version,  .1//;.  I.,M!I.  " 
Bakoko 'I'rihe,  AfiU'd.  I.,  i."). 
Bakn.  Mission  W'ork  at.  Sc/iniidc/ii.  II.,  31.". 
Baknndii 'Prilie,  Aj'iicd,  l.,-i">. 
Bakwiri  Tribe,  Aiiini   I.,  ■J."). 
Bala.sori',  Slation'Ksla'ilislied  nl.  Frenvill  Ild/if.  Fur.  .Wiss. 

-Vx'.,  I.,  3iH  ;  Sinelajr  Oi'plianage  at,  W'u/itdn's  Unr^\  II., 

Ml. 
Baldwin,  lie 
Baldwin,  liev. 
Baldwin,  He 
Baldwin,  liev. 
Baldwin,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  lie 
Balearic  Islanils  Won  bv 

liO. 
Balfour   Mission,   Prt-K.   Fit 

Itdliihsi-  Vtrsiint,  1.,  nil. 
Ball,  Mr.  ('.  'I'.,  liesearclies  of,  Cliiiid.  I.,  i!."). 
Ball,  Dver,  .M.I).,  I.,  ll'.l. 
Ball.  liev.  , I.  N..  r,.«»/v„.  I.,  aid. 
BallaKli,  liev.  ,1.  II..  .Idiniii.  1.,  4!W. 
Ballaniine,  liev.  II..  .Missionary.  I.,  ll'.l ;  Translation   by, 

Mavillid  Viisiiiii,  \\..Si\   Hymnals   I'repaieil  by.  .I^iwc 

aiitl  .Vlssidiis.  II.,  MA. 
Ballinsrall,  I'rof.  Sir  (ieorge,  Ktliiihiinih  Mnl.  Miss.  Sue, 

I.,  ;i-)i. 

Balolo  Tribe,  .l/rica,  I..  i:i  ;   Work  annini;  I  lie  .1.  /(  M. 

r.,  I.,  .\3  :   Civilizatiiai  of.  Fiisf  Ldinlnn   Inslitiilf,   I., 

a4'.». 
Balnh,  .1.  M.,  M.Il.,  siiecei'dinf;  Dr.  Dodds.  .Vnsdirii/ir/i, 

II.,  liH  :   /{,/.  Pres.  ((•»(•««. I  Ch..  \\..S,i. 
Bftltie  I.iilherai.  I'lnireli,  Jeiv>i,  I.,  513. 
Baluehi  Version.  I.,  12(1. 
Balnnibo.  or  Havilo  l'eoj)le,  A  fried,  I.,  ii. 
Balanda  Tribe,  lianld  liiici,  (.,  I'Jl. 
Bainbarm  Tribe.  .Ir'iini.  1..  iii. 
Bainbasa  City,  .\'ei/ro  lidiw  II..  IIW. 
Banana,  reaelied  liv  .Mr.  llonry  (.'raven,  F.  Lnml.   liisti- 

tutr,  I.,  U7. 
Banelio,  Secticm  of  Tokio,  I.,  120. 
Bandalkliandi  \'ersioii.  I..  111). 
Buiiilawe,   I'opnlaritv  of  Dr.   Laws  at,  Pns.  Fru'  Vli.  of 

»oH(iidl,ll..-HU' 
Bandiiloviieli,  Translator.  Ci-ddlitin  Versioii.  T.,  .'ttr. 
Baiiduri,  .Arelneolojjiisl,  Criidls,  I..  'i'i7. 
Baiipnla  Tribe,  .l/ricd,  I.,  i£i  :    Hdiilu  Iltier.  I.,  Vi\. 
Ban}.'alon',  Ileadi'iuarters  of  Knglisli  Otlleiiils,  Mi/soir,  H., 

l.-ili ;  Zenana  Work  in,  fVoiiHiii'ii  llb/'A',  II.,  .'ilH. 
Ban^ola,  Catliolli'  Mission,  I.,  320. 
Bancwe  Tribe,  Africd,  I.,  24. 
Banffweolo,  Lake.  .i/Hcti.  I.,  22. 
Baiiirka,  Formosd,  (..  :i7T. 
Bnn>;kok,  Baiitist  Mission  to,  ,1.  Ji.  M.  I'.,  I.,  51  ;  E»(ab. 

lisliment  of  Missions  at,  China,  I.,  2(«j,  itW  ;  IIoHpitjd  at, 

MeiHeul   Miiminim,    II.,    .V>;    Nwdle    Departmeiil    at, 

Wotimii'n  Wnik.  11.,  TaH. 
BuiiKs,  Nathan,  .1/.  K.  I'h.  (Xnrt/i),  II.,  «ii. 
Baiilyas,  JJengal.  I  ,  l.VI. 

Itiilics  indicate  genei-al  urtielcs.     For 


Transli.'or, /Vv'/»»('  Cull.  IV/'W"",  I.  3;."i. 

Dr.,  Seereiaiv.  .1.  1!  M  I'..  I..  41. 
,  .\.,  I'liiiiiliii'  Milh.  Miss.  ,•»>»•..  II..  '.'.V.i. 

D..  .M.D..  Missioiiarv.  1..  IIS. 
K.  v.,  Medieal  .Miss..' II.,  4'.l. 

v..  v..  Ilnber  lititr.  I..  I.M. 

.\ra!.'i)n.  Mdliaiiiinnhiiiisiii,  II., 


Ch.  df  Scdtliiidl.  II., 


.'Ill; 


Banks  |sl.,  Siieeess  of  Missions  at,  .l/i-Ai/i.  .V/*s.,  II.,. W.ll'J. 
Ilaiitii,  or  Zulu  liaee.  I..  PJii-.-m  ;  (leoL'rapliii  al  Exlensions, 
•     120;  Lantinau'i',  121  ;  (iriu'ln.  1-23;    Niiinlier,  2.'> :  (ieneral 

.\|ipearance.  l'J."i ;  ( 'liaracieristies,  l'2i) ;  Habits,  I'2t ;  (io\  ■ 

eniineiit.  I'2H  ;   lieliirion.  Pill;   .l/riiii.   1.,  S;    Tribes  in 

Naiiianiia  Land,  .ij'iiid.  I.,  21  :  'Ihilhiilnl  lluslimm,  I  . 

1311:  Siqid  liiin  ,  II.,  103. 
Ilantii  Ijin(.'iiai;e.  Afiiid.  I..  W.  2il  ;  I'uli ar Sijiiili  rowim. 

II..  112;  Siriihili'y.isidii.  II..  .-mi. 
Ilaiiza  Manteke.  I'rosperilv  of  Chiireb  at,  .1.  //.  M.  I'.,  I.. 

:>H  .   Station    KsiMlilishcil  at   by  Liv.  Inland   .Miss.,  Fdsl 

LdHildii  Instilnl     I.,  34i'. 
Baptist  Convenlii       if  (Intario  and  t^iH'bee,  L,  i;50-.T2. 
Haplist  Korei;rn  '.  '  ^sioii  Convention  of  the  Tnited  stales 

of  .\ineriea,  I.,  lit.'. 
BaplisI  (;eneial    .\sscicialion   of  Ihi'  Western   Stales  and 

Territories    I  ,  l.'W 
Baptist  MissK.nary  Soiiety.  1..  i:«  3ii  :  llistorv.  VVl;  l)e- 

\el<'pinenl   of   VVork.   V-i^:   Constiiniion  and  <  iri:ani/.a- 

tioii,  l:i") ;  Missions  of  Ki.L'lish  Hiipiisis.  cliind.  1.,  -Jtili. 
Biptist  Soe.  lor  Drop.  i;o-pel.  .1.  /(.  .1/.  /'..  I..  II. 
Ilaptist  Southern  Coineiition.  I..  13(1. 
liaplisl  Trait  and  Hook  Socielv.  I..  13i;. 
Baptist   I'raiislalions  of  Ihi'  llible.  .1.  //.  M.  I'..  I.,  .>. 
Bapti/e,    Dilllinllv   of    lieiiderin^'.    Tiiins.    dinl    Jlir.    nf 

llilili,  II.,  10.-.. 
llaranv,  (i..  Translator,  Munijiinitti  Vfi'sion,  I.,  142 
liararetta,  I..  13li. 
BarbadiH'H, /'/y/r* /'.  A'..  I..  .377;  "Mission  Work  in,  Mdiv- 

ridii  Misniims.  \\..   I  111;    \\,s.  .]l,lli.  .\li.-^s.   .sv»'..  II..  4.-iH  ; 

lioinan  Catholie  CoiiL'n'L'ations  in,  Miv/  linliis.  II.,  I7ii. 
Barbarin.  Tribe  of  N'nbia,  .i.l'iicd.  L,  11. 
Barharv  States,  I.,  13(j ;  Hdnie  of  Berbers,  ]ti  iIh  r  Udi'r, 

I.,  l.M. 
Barber,  lii'v.  .1..  .Missionary  to  .Mohieans,  linliiiiis,  .liidii- 

nin,  I.,  4.'i7. 
Barbican.  Mission,  ,A  »■»■.  I..  .MO. 
Bimle/.ai.',  Native  llelpers  l':inploved  in.  Fur.  Cliiis.  .l/i.w. 

Aw,    I..   370;    lleailhfulni'ss  of.    .Xiiimnlld.    II..   Ki; ; 

I'llisdiis.  ./.   if.,  II..  •21111. 
Bareillv,  I'alients  in  Hospital  al,  .Vi'liidl  .MiKsiiins,  II.,  .W  ; 

Mutiny  of  .Native  Soldiers  al,  M.  F.  I'h.  i.S'idlh).  II..  Oil ; 

Keinale   .Medical   .Mission   Kstablislied.  Wtiiidin's    Work, 

II..  4:i!l. 
Haitr.  liev.  ,1.,  Tdhili  Virsion,  II..  .'iNO. 
Ilarhain.  .lolin  Kosti'r.  .Mditiviiin  Missions,  11.,  140. 
Bari  Tribe.  AOini.  I..  13. 

Itarisal,  I'nrefiase  of  House  at,  Wdiiidii's  Work,  11., 'ttH. 
Itarker,  liev..  Missionary.  .1.  II.  M.  I'..  I..  411. 
Barker,    liev.   .Mr.,   Mission  Work  begun   bv,   Cettiirid,  I., 

2:«l. 
Harleveoni,  The  liev.  W.  M..  Siiceessfiil  Work  of,  I'riini- 

lir>  Milh.  Miss.  So,\,  II..  '2.-iH. 
Barlin  Tribe,  .tfrii-ii,  I  .  2K. 
Barnet,  Kev.  James,  .Missioiiarv,  I'.  J'.  Ch..  !'.  S.  A.,  II., 

432. 
Barnnm.  liev.  11.  X..  Missionary,  Tdrkfi/,  II.,  42.3((. 
Harotse  Knipire.  .l/rii-ii.  1..  IS." 
Barraiiqiiilla.    Cnliimliia.   Hfp.  of.  I..  ;I07  :  Station  Kstab- 

lisheil,  Fris.  ch.  {Sdiilh\.  n..'-St('t. 
Barreto,    Xiti^es.    Missionary   to   China,    lldiiidn    Cdlhdiit' 

Missiims,  II..  -AH. 
Basbmiiric  Diaiei'l.  Cojilic  Vemioii,  I.,  324. 
Basilika  Tribe,  Aj'ricd,  I.,  21. 
Basini.  Town,  I.,' 130. 
Biuile  Missionary  Society.  I..  137-42  ;  History,  137  ;  Cnnsti- 

tnlion  and  Orttaiiization.  i:W  ;  Basle  Slission  House,  i;SS  ; 

Missions:   liiissia,   i:i!l:   WesrAfiiea,  140;    India, 

China,  111  ;  Cliind.  I..  20!l. 
Basle  .Mission  House.  Ildsli-  Miss.  Six\,  I.,  l.'iS. 
Basiiiie  Versions,  I.,  112. 
Bassa  Lan^niage  liediieed  to  Writing,  A.  li.  M.  I'.,  I., 

Mission  Work  anions'  Bassa  Tribe,  Pres.Ch,  {Xnrlh,)  II. j 

247  :  Prol.  Fiii-mipiU  (A.,  II.,  ■2(W. 
Basscin,  Baptist.  .Mission  at.  ,1.  JI.  M.  V.,  I.,  47  ;   I'ersceu- 

tions  of  Bassein  Karens.  Aidkdii.  I.,  01  ;  Larsn'  Niunbcr 

of  Karen  Convi'rts.  Iliiriiid.  I.,  2'20. 
Bassett,  liev.  .lames,  'rraiislalor.  .Idghaldl-Turkl  Version, 

I.,  4H1  ;  Persidn  Virsion,  II..  22.'). 
Bnssclerre,  Town.  .Mordrian  Mission,  II.,  141. 
Bassiiii.  Ilerar,  I.,  1.13. 

Bastar,  Kingdom,  Jlnkliim  Miss.  Sne..  I.,  101. 
Basuto,  or  Basutn  Tribe,  Atrial,  I.,  21  ;  Jiaiilu  Jhuv,  i., 

121. 
Basntoland.  I.  143;  Sitiiatiimof.  ,l/"/-ira,  I.,  21  :  French 

Occiiiiancy  of,  Pdrls  Fron.  Snc.,  if.,  20M. 


141 


,02; 


Balak  .Slassacres,  Turkey,  II..  414. 

le,  A  fried,  {.,  2."i. 
Balavia,  Mission  Vork  in.  AOeel,  Jliiriil,  I.,  1 


Batanpi  Tribe, 

Boone,  W. 
J.,  I.,  177:  Chind.  I.,  ili.") 
BaU'helor,  Translator,  Ainu,  I.,  :l.3. 
Bateke  Tribe,  Hdnlii  ItdCe.  I.,  121. 
Batta  Tribe,  Africa,  T.,  '20. 
Batta  Versions,  1..  143. 

Baltaianiiiidu.  I'npils  at.  Woman's  Work,  II.,  495. 
Batticc'oa,  Schools  In,  ll'omun'x  Work,  II.,  .Slli. 
Battlcoilii,  Ceylon,   I.,  •Hi;  .Mission  Work  in  Seminary, 

mimoii  stations  see  also  Apiwadif  E. 
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JMilnr/foii.  IT.  JJ.,  I.,  437;   MilU.  C  /'.II..  Kfc, 

./.  .1/.  'v.,  II..  '.'ir :  \vhi>iii(i\  Mii'i'i.  II..  .irr. 

Baiwtii'ria,  ScIiodI  KHliibliHlii'd  at.  J'nii.  Fur  t%.  of  Seiil 

tuiiil.  II.,  -J.)!!. 
Iluuichi,  or  Holo  Trilu',  Afririi.  I.   in. 
Ilaviaiixkloof,  Mdiiiiiaii  .\lii">hiii«.  II..  IIW. 
llauiaiifjwato,  .Nalhc  Stale,  .Ij'iiiii.  I..  '•'!. 
DaxliT,  .lolin,   rrMv,  1).,  LL.h.,  I.,  WW;  Skeiih  (if,   IIV.* 

lA///.  .l/;.s.i.  .sv<-.,  II.,  L-iT. 
HayaiiMJ  'I'litic,  //«/l^(  /^,(,>.  I.,  ijl. 
HaVcvi,  TrilicM  aiduiKl  I.akc  .\i;anii,  .1 1'lim,  1.,  18. 
Hcall,  I'rof.,  Thcdrv  (if .  Hnilillthiii.  I..  ii(l7. 
Hc«l;y.  Kcv.  Chailc',-,  /'/•<■.<.  r/,.  i.\„rf/n.  /'.  .V.  .1..  TI..  21:), 
llcallli'.  Dr.  Elizahi'lli,  Work  at  Iiulorc,  Woiihiii'h   11"// 

II. ..'.I  I. 
lii'allie,  .loscpli,  .Si'iit  to  Svria,  ,W«(iWy(//,  II.,  IWi ;  7,'.; 

I'ltx.  {(■(,ini.\  fV/.,  II..  272. 
ncaiifort  Inlaiiil  (\!p'r  MIkh.),  Cluirfli  Mii>*.  .'<ix 
Heaver  Vernioii,  I.,  14."). 
lleawr.  Capital  of  .Merwnm.  Ajmin.  I  .  31. 
llebek, 'I'lu'oloKieal  School  at.  .Initrniii.  I..  101. 
Hecluiaim  Uaec,  Africa,  I.  211 ;  Uiinlii  lliin .  I.. 

(lence  of  Civlli/atioii,  Coiitiiumdinl  .\/i.t.4oiin,  I.,  31(1 ; 

Work  of  liohert  Mdllall.  /,.  M.  .s'.,  I..  r,i;7. 
liecliiianalniKl,  I..  M.") ;   .MiK-ion  Work.  Ilirnii.  Minx.  .v«'.. 

I,  410;    IVc.  Mcdi.  .VixK.  .■«<,■.,  II..  4(i2. 
Beckr,  I'rof.  .1.  T.,  Traiiflator.  Fliiii'mh  Vfrniuii,  I.,  .371. 
lieckwilli,  Kev.  K  O.,  Armx/nin;/.  A'..  I.,  lOli. 
Hede'M  VerHioii.  HiKjli-ih  Vtmiiii,  \..Xu  . 
Bedouins  of  .Mt'cria.  .{fiifit.   I.IKI;  "  .M  Iledoo."  Cliar- 

aeleriaties,  (ioveriiiiieiil.  Keligioii.  Artili'm,  1.,  im  :  Wom- 
en, Siji-ii,  II.,  .37.'i. 
Hedr,  liallle  of,  M(ili<imiiifiliiiihiii.  II..  Illi. 
lledr  Khan   He;,'.  Ko(trdisli  Insin'reelion  under. 

ojfx  .Mhxhm,  I.,  !>.'». 
Beeeher,  Kev.,  School  Orpnized  1)\.  .1.  /?.  .1/.  I 
Beeeher,  l.vnian,  h'cdnr/dicii/  .X/Ziiinri.  I..3til. 
Beetlie.  Kev.  K.  M  ,  l'.' /'.  Cli.  .Srof..  II.,  4;i(l. 
Beais,  Tribe  in  Ipper  Nubia,  .\fi\i'(i.  I.,  11. 
Behar,  I.,  \V>\  MnnnU  Mhriaiig.  II.,  .Vl. 
Beirut,  Foiil,  ./.  /■',  I.,  375  ;   (iimile'l,  Wm.,  I.,  .31)1  ;  Mul- 

ii'iil Miiiioiix,  II.,  .M;  MoltatiiiiieildiiisiH.  II.,  124:  /'(>». 

i:k.  {.yart/D,  II..  248;  ,SiiiU/i,  Kti.  II.,  Mj  \  Sijrhi,  II., 

377  :  Wimiinx  Work.  II..  492.  ,VW. 
Bekkiarrt  (HiU'helor»),  ('oiixliiiiUnopU.  I.,  322. 
BektaHhi,  Order  of,  IhrrUli.  I.,  :«7. 
Bel^'iiiin,  African  Possessions  of.    Africa,  I.,  23;    liiblo 

Work  in,  /I.  F.  II.  S..  I.,  2(X) ;  Mission  of,  Coiiiin  Fne 

Shtle,  I.,  320;  I'opiilation  of.  FUmh/i  Vtrsion.'l..  :i7i ; 

I.i(pior  Consumed  Annually  in,  JJ/juur  '/'rcijtic  iiiiU  MU- 

fioiix,  I.,  ,518. 
Belize,  Mai</tii/o  Vi  ruion,  II  .  149. 
Bell,  Kev.  Kobt.,  .Missionarv,  CiiiUi.  Prtx.  Cli.,  I.,  32.S. 
Bell  Tower.  I'lkiwj.  II.,  2i;i. 
Belleville  Mission,  I,  1  111 ;  Medical    Mission.   Ft/iiil>iirr//i 

.Mtil.   Mhn.  .Sri,:,   1..  .WJ  ;  DevelopinenI   of,  .\fcA/l  Mix- 

xioii.  II.,  12. 
Belobedu  Tribe,  f'n/i  or  .•^t/>r(/i  Verfioii,  II..  212. 
Beloochistaii  (Halinliistaui,  I.,  117. 
Beniba  Nation,  Home  of,  Africa,  I..  2;) ;  Jlanfn  IJace,  I., 

121. 
Benares,  liaildliixm,  I.,   207 ;  Mission  Work  at,  lim/irx. 

H'/H.,  I.,  221  ;   Clmrck   Mix-:.  .Stic..  I. .•AW:  Frieii(/x'For. 

^fixx.  Ax.-<(H-..  I.,  3H1  ;    \ortha,xl    I'loiincx,    II..   18.3; 

Shcrriiir/.M.  .I..II.,  .328;  Central  citadel  of  Ilinduisni. 

fMil.  .Mixx.  Soc.,  I..  6(U  ;  Heiiellls   of  Medical    Work  a'. 

MKflcaf  .\[ix.-<ioiix,  n..  ."iii  ;  Conference  at.  .!/;.«.«    ('iinfn- 

fnc:x,ll,,    10.");  Zenana  Work  at,     W'nman'e    W'ork.'W., 

492,  .->lli.  .■)18,  .')2:i. 
Bender,   Kev.,  Translator,  ILikka   Cotluqiiiul   Vtrxioii,  I., 

40«. 
BonfJtu  Version,  I.,  149. 
Bengal,   I  ,   119-ril  ;    CoiKiiiest  of.  Jfohainiiiidaiilxin,   11  , 

121. 
Beiif^al  Presidency,  1.,  l.")l. 
Benpdi  l.an^'uage,  India.  I..  447. 
Henjiali-MliMulmani,  Ilinrjali  Vtrxioii.  I..  I."i1. 
Bengali  VerHion,  I..   1,")1  ;  Publication  of  Ilible  in.  Ciivi/, 

ir.,  I..  2:1.") ;  Ificroi.1;  A.  F..  I..  .■>;«i. 
Ben^uiriwi  Parish  (Sierra  Leonci,  Charch  Mixx.  .Soi:.  I.. 284. 
Bent  Taghllb  Tribe,  MoliaiiiiikilanixiK.  II.,  ll."i. 
Benin,  Kingiloni  of,  Xeqro  Raa.  II..  103. 
Benjatnin,  Kev.  N.,  I.,  Vri  :  A.  U.  ('.  F.  .U.,  I.,  77. 
BeiiiK'  or  Chadda  Itivcr,  .ifricn,  I..  2."i. 
Bennult,  C  ,  Missioiuiry  Printer.  I..  I."i2. 
Ben  Oliel,  Kev.  .\bf.,  jlissionary  to. lews,  Si/rla,  II.,  37S. 
Beiitley,  Ilolnian,  Translator,  liaplixl  Mixx,' .Six'.,  1.,  1.3."). 
Benton.  Kev.  W.  A.,  Missionarv.  Syria,  II.,  377. 
Berar,  I.,  152, 153. 

Berber  Race,  I.,  15.3.151;  Langimiro.  .Africa.  I..  8  ;  Loca- 
tion of  City,  Africa,   I..   11  ;  Tribes  along  the  .Middle 

Niger.  .l/Wcn,  1..  20  ;  of  Morocco.  . I /"Wm.   I..  30;   Har- 

bary  States.  I..  1,S«  ;  Taiuog  Tribe.  A'frica.  I..  30  4  liare- 

piiie  Laupuage  akin  to  thai  of  BerluTs.  Hotlnitot  ilnx/i- 

maii,  I..  4iW  :  Missions  to,  Xorlh  Af.  Mixx.,  II..  179. 
Berber  Verision,  I.,  154. 


II  .  i.-'h; 
I'/iina  Inland 
m  :  Schools 


I'trri/.        Ilirbicc.  City,  I..   ].">!:  Derivation  of  Name,   (,'iilana.  1., 

102:    Mis-ion   Work  in.    .Uorarinn    Mixxionx.    ||  ,    \:M, ; 
f  Scot-  I'araniari'm,  II.,  207;    Wix.  Mrlh.  Mixx.   .Vr».,  1|  ,  i,-.h  ; 

n'raij..l(i/in.  II  .  .'.21. 
Herger.  W.   T..   lIoiKirarv  Home  Director. 

.W-txiim.  I..  272. 
Herliinupore.  Work  in.    i'liainlxrlain.  .A..  I. 

in.  /,»».   .\Iixx.  .sv,-.,  1..  .'lOi  ;  Haplisin  of  Hindu  I.ady  in, 
Woinai,'x  Work.  II..  .'118. 
Ilcrke,  Pastor.  Trinislalor.  WhoIIxIi   V, rxionx.  l\..  AM. 
Herlin  Conference  of  Cliristiaii  .Nations,  Voniiii  Fret  •Stale, 

I.,  318. 
Herlin  Komidling  Hospital,  C/iina,  I.,  270. 
Herlin  •leriisalem  Soeiciv,  I.,  'OO. 
Berlin   .Missionary    Society,    I.,     l.M-OO ;     Historv,     l.">."i ; 

Home  Organization,   i'-ii :  Koreign  Work.   Afrlia.  l.">8  ; 

China,  l.")!l ;  Cities  Occupied  liv,   Cliina.  I.,  270  ;  South 

.\frican  Work.  '/.nlnx.  1 1..  .M3. " 
Herlin  Woman's  Miss,  .\ssoc..  Wmnan'x  Work.  II..  .■)22. 
Heilin  Woman's   .Mission  for  I'hina,  Woman'x  Wurk.W.. 

.V23. 
Herneii.v,    Bishop,   and    KIght   Associates   Put    to   Death, 

Korea,  I.,  ."i.^.!. 
Heriy,  Dr.  .1.  I...  Missionarv,  ./a/iiin.  I..  492. 
Ilertelscii,  1...  .Missionary.  Ilanixli  Mixximi-t.  1..  .'131. 
Berlhoiid,  Kev.  Paul,  .Missionary.  Fne  I'lnirclnx  of  French 

iSicilzrrlanJ,  I.,  379  ;  luid  Translator,  lin'ainhil  \'i rxion, 

I.,  401. 
BerlliDud.  Rov.  Henri,  Mi:-sionary  aiKl  Translalor,  (iicain- 

lilt  Verxioii.  I..  401. 
Bern,  Translalor.  Aijaii.  I.,  :i2  :  Fa/axlia  h'ara.or  Ai/au 

Verxion,  I..  ;i('iO. 
Beschi,  .lesiiit  .Missionary,  Kirst  Tamil  Lexicon  and  (iram- 

inar.  Madura.  II,.  2.3.' 
Belanimeiia  Tribe.  Miidaijaxcar.  II.,  4. 
Belerverwacliliing.  'I'own.  L.  Kid. 
Hethanv  Home,  .Si/iia.  II,,  ;)78. 
Bethel  (Alaska),  '.\liirar.  .Uixx..  II.,  111. 
Bethel  (Africa),   Jltrlin  Mixx.  .SV/c,  I..  l.V. 
Hethcl  I.M'ricai.  Finland  .\fi.ix.  ,Six:.  I..  :v,:i. 
Bethel  Ship  ■■.lohn  Wesley,"  M.  F.  C/i.  i.V'(/V/ii,  II.,  70. 
Beiliel  I'mon  Socielv.  Smiiii n.  II.,  317. 
Bethel  Santhal  .Mission,  I.,  Kit. 
Belhlchcm,    Peniisvlvania,  Scltleinont  erected.  Miiraiiaii 

.Vlxxiinix.  II..  VM. 
Betsilco  Tribe.  Madaijiixcar.  II  .  4. 
Helsimisarakas  Tribe'.  .Miidiiijaxcnr.  II..  4. 
Hettclheim,  Dr.,  Translator,  .'/(//)»//<«•  Vfrxim,.  I...M)1  ;  hoo 

r/nxi  ]\rxion.  I.,  .'309. 
Bcttiglierrv,  Village.  Traditional  Prophccv  in.  /Ia.ilt  Mixx. 

•Sii,:.  I.,  141. 
Hetz,  Kev..  Translator,  Italia  Verxionx.  L,  144. 
H'van,  S.,  .Missi(uiary.  Mailai/axcar.  II..  7. 
Ileyer,  Kev.  L..  Translator.  Mandari  ]'trxion.  II..  .30. 
Heyrout.    See  Keiriil. 
Bgliai    Karens.  Baptist   Missions  to.   A.  II.  M.  f'..   1.49; 

Tribe,  H'irina.   I.,   219;   Translation   of  Bible.   A'aren 

Verxion.  I..  .")22. 
Bhagavad  (iita,  Ilindiii-in.  I..  422. 

Bhaino  (China  Inland  Mi.ssiou),  China.  I..  270  ;    China  In- 
land .)lixxioii.  I.,  27'i 
Bhandara,  .Medical  Mm'ion,  Pres.  Free  Ch.  of  .Scolland, 

II.,  210. 
Hlialiiiri.  or  Virat  Version.  I.,  Ifil. 
Hlicdel  iHedell).  W.,  Translator,  Krxe  Verxion,  I.,  a")9. 
Hheerhhinn.     Sec  Soori. 
Hhils  Tribe.  Woik  among,   Church  Jfixx.  .Soi:,  L,  293; 

Khandtxh.  I.,  .",24  :  l/aj/jiilana.  II.,  20."). 
Bhimpore,  Fieiicill  Ilajil.  For.  Mi-<x.  .Six:,  I.,  378. 
IlluKlau  Plira.  Hiinnaii  Kmperor.  lliirina,  1.,  220. 
Ithowaiiipur  Insiituti(a).  Ijm.  Miss.  lS)x:,  I..  304. 
HlnimiJH  Tribe,  Orissa.  II..  201. 
Ilhutaii,  .Native  Slate.  I.,  im, 

Bible  Christian  Koreign  .Missionary  Socielv,  I,.  102. 
Bible  Dislributiini.  \.'.  102-07  ;  Object,  102';  Methods,  102; 

.•\geiicics,  103  ;  Compendium  of  .Societies,  10."i, 
Bible  Trauslatioii,   .1,   li.  M.    I'..   I..  iiH  :  Jl.  F.  II.  .s..  I., 

198;   Karly  Translations.  Ilixlorical   (•em/,  of  Mixtions, 

1.,  i:10;    Societies.  //;W(-   lUxliiliiilion.   I..  103;    Depots, 

//;/)/(■  IHxIrilinliirn.  I..  104  :  Keaders.  llihli    /H.^liilmlion, 

I.,  Km:   Ilible  House  at  Constantinople.  Illixx.  I.  a..  |., 

170;  Conxlanlino/ili,  J..  iii:i;   Hible  christian  l-'.ir,  Miss. 

Soc.   iKug),   I'hina.   I..   270:    China.   L.   271;    ./ojian, 

1..  ."lOO  ;    Hible   and   Ishnn.  .Miihiiiiiiindanixin,  II.,  118; 

Bible  Women,  Woman's  Work.  U..  4>*7. 
Hible  Stands,  I.,  Iii7. 
Hible  Stand,  Crv.stal  Palace.  L.  107. 
Hice,  Kev.  ('.,  Milan.  .Mixx  .  H  .  01. 
Bickel.  Kev.  Dr.  Philip,  Am.  Ilaji.  ^rlxx.  Vnioii,  L.  55. 
Biekerstcth.    Kt.    Kev.    E,.  Jaiian,    I..  495  ;     Mission    to 

Sierra  Leone,  Church  .Mixx.  .Six:.  I..  282. 
Bieknell.  Kev.   II,,   Missionarv,  I.,  108  ;   In   Tahiti.   Lon. 

.Mixx.  .Six:.l..!x^i. 
Bielensteiu,  Prof.,  Translator,  I.elt  or  Llronla  Verxion,  I., 

.540. 
Biennial  Convention,  Yniing  Men's  Chrixl.  .X.^xoc.,  II.,  .">')0. 


Italics  indicate  general  ui'ticles.     For  mission  stations  see  also  ApiMulix  E. 
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Blhi,  Town  In  Portiigncoo  Ponnefn'inn'', 
I,  II.  C.  /■".v.,  I.,  Tl). 


Africa,  I.,  SX'; 


Work  111,  .(. 
Tlikiiniri  V<T«i(iii,  I.,  lilH. 
ItlliiHimr,  /'()/•.  I'/'iin.  il/i«<t.  ,*•'(«•.,  I.,  ;;7ii ;    I^wk/hV  W'urJt. 

II.,  sia. 
Bilin,  iir  Hci'.'d.i  Vcixioii,  I.,  lliii. 
HllcH'lii'rt  (Iiiillm,  Meilii-iit  Ml^n.,  ![..  fj. 
Ilimlipaliiin,  IIVw/ik/iV  H'wX-,  U.,,m4. 
Hinder,  Itc'\.,  'I'ruii-liilor,  /■■,rt  IVrxfwi,  I.,  8.W. 
]tin«ham,  II.,  I..  IIW  ;  .1.  U.   ('■  K  M..  I..  T.S  ;  Trnni-lntnr, 

liUbeit  hlithil'  VerKicn,  I.,  JlKll ;  llairiiU'ii,  I'erWwi,  I., 

4ia;    (mc>  ipf    Kirnt    JlinsiciiiiiiU.s  Id  Ilii"  aiiim  1  1.,  Mi- 

(■n»ie»i<i,  II.,  IlK'. 
Bird,  Isimc,  MifiKidnnry,  I.,  Ifill ;    DrKi'ii    from  I.cliuiKm 

liccioii,  Miiriiiillm,  II.,  3."). 
niildjik,  Stiilhin,  Far.  C/iiIm.  Mint.  Six:.  I..  •".rCi, 
BIrkhv,  nriilhor,  Mii'»ii)imrv,  MttriiiUtii  .l/i.-"'Vo»,  II.,  HI. 
Jliriuiiicliam  YdiiiiL'  .MiMi'ii  Vor.  .Mlnh.  S<ic.,  1.,  Kill. 


HlKliarin.  Trllif  of  Niil)iii,  .t/iifn.  I,.  11. 
lisliop.  Hcv.  .\.,  Tniiiflalor,  I.,  1   i ;  /.''irnliin 


Ilishop.  Hcv.  .\.,  Tniiiflalor,  I.,  1   i;  J.':'iriiliiiii  '.irxlon, 

I.,  41S. 

Ili«lio|)'«  Bililc,  Kiir/lh/i  Vtrflo".  I.,  ;-"<.'!. 
Uisliop'H  Collivc.  Cdlciitlii.  \..'£IH. 
Bisliop  I'ooli',  .Mi'iiuiria;  (;lrl»"  .Sclinol  ai  l>»aka,  Church 

MiM.  Siic.,  I.,  aiKt. 
BWiop,  Uv\.  .'*.  K.,  Alcrondtr,  II'.  /'.,  I.,  ■)!>. 
Elsraiiip'.re,  ssiaiion,  (rem.  h'raii.  .Sijiioi/.  I--  .'!.«, 
BUseux,  Kl'v..  I'iiriK  Kcaii.  aw.,  \i„  ;>:)«. 
BItliynla.  Hcciion  of  .Aniii  Minor,  j.,  ii;u. 
Blackbuni,  (iidi'on,  /'/■<.<.  CA.  {Xortli),    I'.  .-'>.  .(., 

Minnionarv  to  Clicrokirn,  I'.S.nf  Amei-icd,  11., 
Blackfoot  Cror-i'iMg,  Station,  I.,  lu'l). 
BlackfcHit  Ver!-ion,  1.,  Kl'.t. 
Blackford,  Kiv.  A.  I,.,  appointed  ,1.  ]',.  .•,•.,  1..  (M  ; 

Occiiiiicd  liv,  llricil.  I  ,  \yS,  \K), 
Black  Hole,  TraL'i'dv  of,  lulriitln,  I.,  a'.". 
Blackwell,  I)..  Mifslonarv,  AiMrulli,  1..  ll.">. 
Blantvre,  station  on  L  Nyasna,  .ifiicii.  I  .  1  ■  ;  I'rosperous 

I'oiidltlon  of,  Prin.iKildh.)  (Vi,  «/',Sn(/,,  H,  tfli) ;  1 


II.,  2«  ; 


stations 


;  liidiis- 


.  «/ ,Sn(/,,  11.,  i.':ii) ; 

trial  Tralninu' for  "ii'l",  IlVWrt//',;-  H'o/vt,  U.,ri.H. 
BlewllelilK,  Work  In,  Moravian.  Mis/ion.-:,  II.  1  r.'. 
mind,  Seriptiiri-K  for  the,  II.  J-\  y;,  ^■,,  I.,  i:H  ;  Virsion  i:i 

C'hinene  for,  Idnlni    ('nlln(jiihil,\,,i?i^\  \    JMitloiiof  liiw- 

pels  for,  Sj)(iiii''h  Vnvinn.  II.,  a  ,'. 
BlindnesK.  rrcvali'nee  ill  China,  {■iinefc  JlUml,  Mhshm  Iti 

lfie,i..-^r:>. 
llllsK,  Daniel,  MlBsionary,  Si/ri:(,  K.,  377;     Turkey,  ]!., 

4aii. 
]lllss,  Kdwin  ]■:,   Allst^ioimrv,  Tiirkci/,  II.,  1*3*. 
BllKK,  Kdwin  ,M.,  ,1.  II.  .V.,  1.,  i;."> ;  ;;fc,<,  /.  (/.,  I.,  iro. 
lllisK,  1,  li.,  Agent  Bililo  Society,  J.,  iro  ;  A-  U.  .V.,  1.,  f:!  ; 

Conftdiillnunic,  I.,  3~3. 

Bliss,  w.  (i.,  yj'M«,  I.  (r.,  1.,  iro. 

Block,  liev.  Victor,  i^eiit  to  Athens,  I)tinl''h  .Mhniims,  I.. 

■AM. 
Blodget,  Itev.,  Missionary,  ,1.  II.   (■,  /'.  M..  1.,  7H  ;  Tnr.is- 

lator,  Mandtiiin  I'MixjuUil ,  II  ,  30. 
Bloemfonteln,  Station,  Ihrliii  ifhx.  fiuc.,  I..  1.">.S. 
Bhieflelds.     See  Itlewflelds. 

Blnnihardt,  Christian  (iottliel),  II ixk  M"".  •'•">'■■  1-,  !■". 
Blyth,  Hev.  (1,,  V.  /'.  I'll.  Scot.,  1I„  4;.>i). 
Blytheswooil   Instif.itioii,  l^en.  Sne  Cli.  if  Xnilhiml.  II., 

•Z\\. 
Bourdinj;  School.' for  ( Urls,  W'mniinii  WorU,  11.,  •182. 
Boardman,   (J.   1).,   IJaptlst  .Miwiimarv.    I..   U(>-7^;    and 

Wife,  .1.  II.  M.    v.,  I.,  47;  lioardtiian,  -"I''.'.  S.,  Trans- 

lator,  Tuhi'.ng  IV/.  io/i,  II.,  3W. 
Bobblli,  Station  of  tlie  Canadian  lioard  of  t^ie  Maritime 

Provinces,  Woinnii'x  Ho;]!',  H,  fill. 
Boemlwh,  K.  (BilhuilsdO,  Moravian  Missionary,  1.,  172; 

Moradiin  Misniiwii,  II.,  1411. 
Boers  In  the  Transvaal,  .4 rV'i''",  J.,  ]'.)  ;  LUnllen,  Jhin'if!. 

I.,  .'SIH  ;  Wars  with,  I'liH'x  J-:riiii,i,  ,■;»,•.,  II.,  2iW  ;  I'lnelly 

to  Hottentots,  \'oiiilnrkeni/i,  ■/.  7'.,  II.,  4I'J  ;  Massacre  iii 

1,S3S,  ZiiliiK,  J  I.,  iVJ!»;  Attack  i:i  Vallev  <;f  JIosi<rn,  Zn- 

lun,  II. ..'Via. 

Boglsch,  Hev.,  Jlissior.arv,  Aiixtculiif.  I.,  U  1- 

Bogoinils,  Tenets  of.  Jlii/f/arii:.  I  .  LMil. 

Bogos  Versiini,  .\i/ii'i,  I.,  ;W. 

Bogota,  Cuh/mM",  Ittp.  of,  I...'liir;  Missloi  e.t,  Prci.  Ch. 

LViirf/i),  II.,  ail);  School  at,  lI'omKiiV  U''»i;  tl.,:m. 
Bogota  Version,  I.,  172. 
Bogue  Kstate,  Moriniiiii  .Ifixsinns.  ]:.,  1  (o. 
Boheniia,  I.,  172  ;  .\nll-I{eforiiiuiiuii  in.   Murdiiiin  ,M;..i- 

Kiiiim,  11.,  120  :  Ilimie  of  church, if  the  Itn'thren'srnity, 

MuriirUm  .^lUsiimx.  II  ,  14.") 
Bohemians  (Tcliekhs.  or  Czechei,  Utthi-iiihi.  I  .  172. 
Bohemian  Version,  1, 173. 
BiUiler,  Peter,  Momriiin  .Wnnimix.  n.,  V.U. 
Bohtaii,  District  of  Eastern  Turkey,  i..  i;:). 
Bokhara,  Stale,  I.,  173  ;  Work  in,  Wii/lf'.  ./i"":>/i,  II.,  478. 
Boles,  .John,  Huguenot  Preacher,  lii-ii'zil,  1..  I*'. 
Bolivia,  Rep.  of,  I..  171. 
Bologna,  Innuguration  of  Churcl,    ,l/,7/,.   /•>'.>■.    Cliurch 

l.\^rt/i),  II.,  7H. 
Bourn,  Chief  Station  of  Congo  Prix-  State,  Afrlcii.  I.,  23. 
Bomlmy,  the  City  of,  Capii.il  of  the  presidency  of  I);i;iil);iy, 

Italic*  indicate  riemral  (irticks.    For 


General  Description,  T.,  171 ;  Work  In,  .1. 1).  C.  F.  .'/., 
I.,  70;  Unneii,  (i.,  I,,  liU  ;  //"/',  ''■.  I..li«  ;  Sluiii/er,  H. 

Jl.,  II.,   l."d  :  yVi.'..    If:.l:li.\    Cli.  o/ .SmUuia,  Il.,!;3H; 
Wimmiis  )Vi>rk,   II  .    1)2,  .M.",  r.21  ;    Trad   and  Book 

Society,  y/vm.', /.'.   IT.,  1„  111  ;  Sliilenient  l:i  "Bombay 
(iiiard'laii,"  J.lijiiiir  TiuJ,:c,  I.,  ."..'Jl ;  Pree  Dispensary  at, 

^fl■lltl■lllMi>'l'.,l\..:^ii■,  K-.'.g.  Coll<";e  Ji^tali.,  Wi/non,./., 

II.,  475;  Native  (h   rorn-.cd,  H'Jfro/i,  t/.,  II.,  •;7.'>. 
Bomnay  Presldcnev,  1.,  li.">-;7. 
Iloiniras,  Bishop  W.   C,  Translator,  Sliirt  Virnlon,  II., 

312:  Tiiiiii  Vcri-loii.  )l.,3;i.->. 
lloinpolc, /;.  J.IIII.  J.i'l..  I..  3411. 
Bonaparte,  Prince  I,.  I..,  Versions  of  Scriptures,    Trims. 

(iniUtir.o/Jlil.lc.  II..  HH;. 
Boiidcl  Version,  1.,  1m. 

lionet,  M.,  Translator,  .liiiium  Virxliui,  I.,  t'ji. 
llongoTrihe,  A/iicii,  I..  I'l. 
llonlfacc,  Archbishop  of  licrinany,  MnlUnul ilUtAonn,  II., 

111. 
Bonlnlsl.,  .Vimwwf...  11.,'.:). 
Iloiiiicy,  S.  W.,  Teacher  at  Hong  Kong,  I  ,  177. 
Itoniiv',  Station,  C/iiirc/t  Mhn.  tlm:,  I.,  2i."i. 
Hookaiid  Tract  So<iety  of  China,  I.,  rr ;  ('hlna,  I.,  2.'i.s. 
Itook  I.iiiiguage,  Cliinii.  I.,2.">M. 
Book  of  Coinnion    Piiiyir,    Hindustani,   Tranelatloii  of, 

Jhiini  ilarlijii,  II.,  .37. 
Book  of  Kcwards,  TimuUm,  H.,  .387. 
Ilooiii',  Ucv.  .1.  N.,  Missionary  (P.  10.  Ch.),  China,  I.,  2:!i!, 

207. 
Hoone,  \V.  J,,  I.,  177  ;  Jlrliiijmaii,  E.   I'.,  I.,  liil  ;  Conse- 

cratcil  liishop  of  (.'hlna,  J'ruL  J-.'/ii".  Ch.,  I'.  .•■:.  A.,  II., 

200;  Translation  liv,  .Shaiii/Ziiil  ColUMiiiiiil,  II  ,  327. 
Booth,  (ieiieral    William,  .SaU'ii/iuii   .Iniii/.  II..  .'^W,  "CM, 

307,   .'kW;    Ballingtini,   Coniniissloner,   iio.1,    3(11,    ;!il.") ; 

BoothcHhborn,  Coinmlssioncr,  .'Idi),  .'iOI  ;  llooth-Tiicker, 

Coimnlssloncr,  :*i3,  ;*ll ;  W.  Itrainwell,  im  ;  .Mrs.  Bra' ■.- 

well,  303  ;  Mrs.  llalllngtoii,  :;{l."> ;  Jlrs.  (icneral,  30.5,  ;.o;. 
llOrcsen,  .Miyslimarv.  Jlaiiinh  Mi.-nioii-i,  I.,  331. 
Borneo,  I.,  17H  ;   .Oiirt.  iMriil,  I.,    1  ;  A.  II.  C.  r.  .U..  I.. 

73  ;  China,  I..  20.')  ;  Work  In,  I'lthtmaii,  IT. ./.,  II.,  220  ; 

J!if.  KlhiMi)  Cli.,  11.,  2011 :  lilieiilKli  MIm.  ,^•«■.,  11.,  !W2. 
Borsad   -Mission,     J're.i.    Church   </   Irilaml,    II.,    2.37; 

Waiiwii-K  Work,  II.,  .'-.32. 
Boston,  Home  Mission  Work  In,  Cilj  Mlni-imiK,  I.,  20'J. 
Itostwick,  Missionary,  China,  I  ,  2li'.l. 
llot.schahelo.  Work  In,  Jlerlia  Mi.-'X.  .SV«.,  I.,  l.",!l. 
llondlnot,  Kllas,  Public  Connnunlcation  of,  Am.  liihle  Sijc., 

I.,  01. 
Bo;igaliiville,  Discovery  of  Opa  Island  by,  Milan,  Mli"., 

Il.liO. 
Bcailnk  .Mnseiini,  Cairo,  I.,  Wi. 
jtonghtoii,  Dr.  (iabrlel,  Meilical  Mlnidon/i,  II.,  .V2. 
Itonrgulii,  liev.  Tbonias,  Translator,  AMiiiii   IVn^Jun,  I., 

;i')!l. 
Boiile,  .Meeting  of,  Hrnce.  I..  300. 
Honrne,  Mr.,  Work  organized  by,  II.  F.  II.  .'T.,  \     202. 
Howaiin,  Tainbookie  Clilef.  .Mofaiiiui  Mixmiim.    II.,  130  ; 

Iiisinrection  Led  by,  Mnraiiaii  .MiMiinn.  II..  140. 
Bowen,  Ilishoji,  Death  of  (Sierra   Leonei,    Church  Mix". 

/<oc..  1  ,  asi. 
Bowen,  (J.,  Missionary,  I.,  178  ;  "  Bombay  (inardian"  es- 
tablished by,  I'erioiliial  Ulrraliire,  II.,  210. 
Bowen,  M.,  .Missionary,  A.  II.  .V.,  I.,  tVi. 
Bowen,  Hev.  II.,  Reviser,  Tamil  VerMon,U.,tiHl. 
Bowen,  Hev.  T.  .1.,  >'".  Ila/).  Conrenliim,  II..  ,3(a). 
Ilowcr,  Daniel.  Translator,  .Malai)  Verinoiix.  II.,  2i'>. 
Howley,  Hev.  W.,  Translator,  ll'iniH  Vrrnion,  1..  4ir. 
Bovcc,  liev.  W.  H.,  Translator,  h'nftr  or  Xom  Vtrxiiin.  I., 

."ilit ;  AV«'  Ztalinnl,  11..  173  :    H'eji.  Milh.  Minn.  .Vic,  il., 

IIW. 
liovle,  .lohn,Missioiiarv,  Ilrazil,  I.,  IWI ;  "  O  Pvangellsta" 

e'diteil  bv,  I'rix.  Ch.  {.^oiilh\,  II..  2.")(l. 
Bovle,  lloii,  Hobt.,  Chri-ilian  Faith  .•<iirifli/.  I.,  S7S. 
Itradlcy,  I).  li..  Missionary.  1.,  i;il  ;    .S'/«(;l,  II.,;m4. 
Hraga,'Hev  ,  .Missionaiv.  Hra:it.  I.,  ISil. 
Ilrahnian  Caste,  IJcn'/al,  1  ,  \M  ;  lliinliiiiim.  I  ,  4!;'. 
Brahmaiis,  Ijvhiir.    1,,  14.");   Hilnalistle  observances  of, 

iriniluixm,  I.,  122.  42:^  ;  Pre-eminence  of,  Jmlia.  I..  440  ; 

Intellect  and  Cultivation  of.  India,  1.,  -riO  ;  J"lliieiiee  of, 

IM:  \I)iiIcIi)  Chairh,  II.,  klli). 
Brariininlsm,  I.,  179  ;  A^xam.  I..  100  ;  Ilthar,  I..  1  ;ii  ;  De- 
velopment of,  /finilai.-^iii,  I.,  4IH. 
llrahmo-Souiaj,   S'liniber  and  Intluence  c  f.    Calciilla,  I., 

227. 
lirahnis,  Hilooc/iislaii,  I.,  IIS. 
lirainerd,  Town  in  <ii'orgia.  IliitUr,  1'., 
llnilnerd,  David,  Mls^'ionary,  I'res.  Ch. 

V.  H.  of.imeiica,  II..  4:«. 
BrainerJ,  ,Iohu,   Missioniny,  7Vc<.   Ch.  (Xorth),'!!.,  213; 

rr.  .'I.  of  .America,  II.,43H, 
Branches,  Wo/iiaii'.''  Iloarnf,  IT.,  470. 
Brant,  .Iosei)h,  Translator,  .\lohawk  Verition,  II.,  12.'). 
Brass,  District  of   Lower  (ininea.  Church  .MixM.  .syx-.,  I., 

sa'). 

Braiin,  Peter.    See  Brown. 

Bnivlon,  Dr.,  Translator,  ,1.  II.  M.  I'.,  I.,  -'.H;  I'uo-Karen 
Vernion,  I.,  522.  , 

ininsion  utations  me  aliso  Apjiendix  K. 


:  I..  223. 

.  t.VwM),  II., 


213  ; 
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Brazlpr,  Hcv..  Mli<»lonary,  AimlmlUi,  I.,  111. 

Urazll,  I.,  17»-4Ht;  PliyHkiil   Kuiiliiri'«,  l.ai :  Illsiory.  1RI  : 

l.anmiui.'i'.  IH^  ;    Inliuhitunlx.  Wl ;  Soiiiil  jiikI  rolliiciil 

(DiKlllloii,  iMl ;  MUhIiiii  W'liik.  Ii;r  :   A.  II.  S..  |..ll,l,  (VI  ; 

v.  A',  rh.  iSoiih).  II  .  IW  ;  .1/.  A'.    '7i.  <s„iil/,i.    II.,  Hi  ; 

/•irM.    Vh.  {Xorlln.  U  .  -iin  ;  /';>».  (7i.  tSi,ii//n,  II.,  AV> ; 

T.n/lor.  Jlh/in/)  mi/hiiii.  II  , :«). 
TIrciitii,  K  .  I'rliilcrand  Kliln..  I  ,  I'.Hl. 
ilriHMMif,  Ji'DUit  MivHionarv,  llinimii  i'lillnilic  Mimoiui,  II., 

2SH, 
Ttrekliini  MihHiiniiiry  Sdi-icly.  I.,  11)1. 
Ilrt'lkluK.  .It)hii,  TraiiHlalitr,  JAthmthl  in   Vtrnlun^  i.,  .VW), 
llretiin  Kvan^'illriil  MixKloii,  I.,  10.'. 

Illltdll  VlTHidll.  I  ,  IW). 

JIn'lt,  W.  II.,  Ti'uiii'latiir,  AKkiiiiun/,  I.,  ;)J  ;  Aniivnk  Ver- 

Ww/,  I.,iU. 
niiilKinaii.  K.  C.,  MiKBliinaiy,  I.,  IIKI ;  .1.  ]}.  C.  F.  M.,  I., 

i«:   Vhlini,  I.,  aw  ;  Traii»lali(iii  h\\t7iliii»<l  Viivldii   I., 

:.'r(i ;     ('ii//h  11.1011,    .1/.  .s',,      I.,   ;),"H  ;     Mi'iimrial     IIoiiii', 

Ili/Hir//!'"    UwA',  II.,  -JlKt  ;   .Mi'iimrlal  .Siliool,    UW«((«'(i 

Uwi;  II..  511). 
Ilriil).'iiiaii.  liiv.,  Jlicfliiiiaiy,  Ziiliin,  II  .  .Ml. 
lliidUcs.  I{rv. 'I'.,  TraiiHlaldr,   )'iilii/iiii   IV/'.-i'w,  II.,  ,VJ,"i. 
UrlilL'i'tdWii,  Miiriiiiidi  .UIio-Iiim,  Ii.,  14(1,  111. 
Ilriu'illa,  St..  MnliiHdl  Mix'.ii'iii,  II.,  W. 
Jlriyham.  .1.  ('.,  Miosiminry,  .1.  /(.  i:  F.  JA,  I.,  W. 
HrifukiT,  Ilcv.  II.,  Trannliitiir,  llinro  VirMnii,  I.,  li;). 
jlritaiii,  Karlv  Mixnioiix  In,   J/hl/iiictll   (rforj.  iir' Mim.,  I., 

I.TJ. 
Ilrilihli   anil  iMiicit-ii   Dililc  Soili'ly,  I,  lOl-^iri;  Ilislory, 

1  )t  ;  (H>'aiii/ali(iii.  l'.).'>  :   Dc^vuliijiiju'iit  of  Ilii^ac  Woi'li, 

l.XI  :    l)i-v(l(i|iiiiint   iif    I-'iiivimi   Work,    10'.);    .Si.'ciiiiis, 

Kur(i|M',   200;    liiilia.  ■,'(l.>  :     .Uiini,  -J!)}  :    Vvr^iii.    a).); 

I'liiiia,  -Hn  :  .lii|iiiii,  -Hm  -,   Wi'st  Imlic'.^,  -Jl.)  ;  Smilh  .Aincr- 

ii-a,  201  ;  -Xiistrnlia,  201  ;  ^ouili  Si'aw,  201  ;  .Ncirlh  Amur- 

ica,  201  ;   r/(/(»(,  1..  271  :   I'dimtKnliiinjile,  I.,  32:). 
Hrltiiili  ami  Fiir.  SailcirH'  Sue.  Sniiiim.  II.,  111?, 
llrilifli  (Jiiiaiia,  (inidiKi,  I..  10-'  :  .Mixsioii   Work  In,  Ixin. 

Mhn.  ,s'w..  I,,  :m  ;    WikIujiiii  .Mflh.  MhK.  Sih\,  11.,  4.V<. 
lirilli'li  North  Uornco,  ItiiniKi,  I.,  ITS. 
lliiti^li  Soiiciv  f<ir  the  rropasiiUiiiii  of  l!»^  (Jospil  anion;,' 

tlie.Iiwf.  I.;  ao.-) ;  ,/()(«,  I.,  noi). 
Iliilisli  Sonlli  African  C'onii>any,M/'rfc».  I..  18. 
IJritiKli  Svria'i  .MisKion  Scliooln  unci  liiliU' NVork.  Wiiiniin'n 

Wink  t'Of  Wiiiiiiiii.  II..  492. 
Ilritisli  U'cst  Indies,  lIV-Ny  Iiiilh'x,  II.,  4i:;). 
Ilritisli  /nlnlanil,  Afiim.  I.,  1'.). 
liiillanv,    It'norancc  and    Siipcistilion    in.    Jin /mi  Fiiiii. 

.l/iw.'.  I..  Hl:i ;  Mission  in.  IIVW,  «■,,<.,  II.,  4,V.. 
Ilritio,  John  do,  .Icsnit  Missioinny,  .Miiilnni.  II.,  S3. 
Uroach,  Missicni  Slation,  I'rex.  C'h.  Irthiml,  II. ,2.')!'. 
^.Iroadlpaf.  station  in  .lannilca.  I.,  205. 
Broady,  Col.  K.  ().,  Missionary,  .1.  li.  .V.  T.,  I.,  .-(i. 
IlrcKllicad,  .\.,  Missionary,   I.,  2()."i. 
UroniHi'itscli.   Itev.   C,   Translator,   ]leiir/iiH  IV/m'oh,  I., 

151. 
DiiMisoii  Tlio<d.  Som.,  A.  It.  -V.  r.,  I.,  .^0. 
Kronvon,    l{ev.,  Missionary,  .1.  ]l.  M.  ?'.,I.,  W;  Aukiiii, 

I.,  109. 
IJrookf.  (»raliain.  Connt'CtiMl  with  Sondan  ^lissinn,  Congo 

Fi-ti  Sliiti.  1.,  .■12(1. 
Ilioi>klyn  .Mission  and  Traot  Soc.,  Citij  MUnioii",  I.,  21)7. 
Hr(M>ks*,  ('.  II..  .Missionary,  Ciiiiiiihi  I'lmrf.  .'<oi\,  l.,2;ll. 
llrookshaw,  H  .  .Missionary.  .Moriiriiiii  .\fii's-imii),  II.,  140. 
Broosa,  Citvof  Asia  Minor,  Aninniii.  I.,  101;  .s'c,   »•!'/«•, 

yy..  II..  .Sir-. 

Ilrotas,  Mi.ssion  Work  in.  llrnzil,  I.,  l.SK. 

Brown,  David,  "Church  Jlissioiito  Indi.'i,"  Cliiirfli  Minn, 

.SVir.,  I..  2H1. 
Brown,  .1..  Missionary.  T.,  205. 

Brown,  Ki'v,  ,1.,  'I'ranslalDr,  C/iiiiiiui  V:  i>iiw,  I.,  27!t. 
Brown.  .N.,  Trnnslalor.  Missioniirv,  I.,  2tHi  ;  .i.  Jl.  .U.  T'., 

l.,41):  .l«i««i,  I.,  lOi) ;  A.ittiiiH  \\rnioii,  I..  110;  Jnpan, 

I..  4iK!. 
Brown,    I'ctcr,   Missionarv,    Anlii/mi.    I..    ■"■' ;    Moriirinn 

MisMiiii-i.   11.,  HI. 
Brown,  S.   H.,  'l'raiislat(n\    1..20ii;  lliiil'/nirn.  F.  ('.,  I., 

1!M  ;  Jiijmii,  I.,  -i'.fi  ;  J'n-i.  (7i.  l.VwV//),  1 1.,  S)  ;  ,s7,i«- 

toiK  II.,  m. 

Browne,    W.    II.,    Jlissionarv,    .[rc/iliix/iii;i'f  Mhsioii,  I., 

il5. 
BrownlfP,  iTohn,  Missionary.   I'lm.  Frir   Cli.il  Smtlunil, 

ll.,SMO. 
Browiirig^',  (ioy.,  Kindncvs  of  to  .Mission  \^'ork,  C'i'i/lon,  I., 

242. 
Bruce,  .\frican  Tiiivi'lier,  .It'iir'i,  1..  7. 
Bruce,  Miss,  .Scliool  Konndi'd  hv,  ISnizil,  I..  l.S(i. 
Bruce,  Key.  Mr.,  Visit  to  Wai  (India),  MiiMi'Oiiil Mlsfioim, 

II.,  1.54. 
Bruce,    John,    Missionary,    /"»■<.<.    Free    t'li.    Sivt.,    II., 

2-11. 
Bruce,  liey.  X.  li..  Translator,  Verslan  Veimon,  11.,  225. 
Bruce.  Dr.    Ii.,  llihie  A^'ent  ll'ersia),  }l.  F.  Jl.  .v.,  I.,  2(W  ; 

C7i.  Miss.  .Sw.,  I.,  2H!t ;  Transiulion  by,  J'eniiiii  ]'ertioii, 

II.,  22.5. 
Bruce.  Th.  II.,  Translator,  Iliiliun  Version,  I.,  470. 
Bruccloli,  Antonio,  Translator,  lliiUan  ^'ersioll,  1.,  170. 

Italics  indicate  gnu'nd  urticUs.     Fur 


BrOcknsr,  Ilcv.  Ci.,  Trainlntor,  ,Invane«e  Vc  rslon,  I.,  50."). 

llriij  Version,  I.,  207. 

Druinaiia,  Town, /'/i«W«' ,S'(/rI'/)i  Misnioii,  ].,  I!  2  ;   W'oiii- 

iiu'k  Work,  II.,  M). 
Ilrunihisiuin  (llrindisi),  Al'ioiii.i,  I.,  ,"5. 
Ilrilnn,  Mission  Siatiim  hi  Moni\i  i.  .1.  /;.  i;  /.•.  M..  I.,  'il. 
llrniMon,    Key.    II.,    Translator,  Jx'nriirs   ]',  ikIiiii,  1  ,  ,522  ; 

Kirghiz- J'lirki  Versiini,  I.,  527. 
Bryant,  J.   ('.,  .Missionary,    Coii\ineri-e  unit  Missions,   I., 

310,  Ziitiis,  II.,  540. 
Brvie,   Hon.  liolHTt,  Inslrniiiental  i:i  dhtalnln^'  Charier, 

Xeir  Fiigliinil  ('oiniiiioi/,  II.,  1(17. 
Bucaranmiiga,  Town,  Colomliiii,  /.'e/i.  of,  I.,  307. 
Buchanan,     Clandins,    'ledllerranean'    .Mission,     Clnircli. 

Miss.  .SV)r.,  I,,2H1. 
Buckunliam,  liey.  II.,  Missionary,  J'liniitiie  Mtlli,  Miss. 

A'(k\,  II.,  2.-|N,  2.VJ. 
Buckley,  licv.  Dr..  Translator,  I'rii/ii  Virnini:,  II.,  4IN. 
Uiidd,  llc'iir-,  Natiyc   .Missionary  unil  Tiuiislator.   Clmreh 

Mi.ss.  Sii,\,  I..  2!H  ;  Cne  Version,  I., 32(1. 
Binldli  (luya,  licsearchenut,  Jleluir,  I.,  115. 
Buddliisin,  I..  207-15;  History  of  (;autaina,  207;  I.itcra- 

t'lre,  20!l;  Dodrlnes,  2l>«  ;  Miu'ralions,  211  ;  (^uan  Yin, 

212;  Sahalioii  hy  Fallli.  212  ;  Present  Huddhisins  212  ; 

Ailep'd  Cohieidunees  lietwiTii  Life  of  (iautaina  anil  that 

of    Christ,    212  ;  Alleifed   Ilninaulty    of    Buddhism   us 

Compared  with  (Tirislianity,  213  ;  ('ontrasis  with  Chrls- 

lianilv,  211;  .In/iKW,  I  ,  ^■l ;  7;/(/7««,  I.,  219  ;   Cilsliniir, 

I..  2.i(l;  Vmlon,  I.,  21(1;   Cliiiui,  1.,  2.51);  //im/iilsm,  i., 

419;  .lii)iiii,  l.,4M(i,  -m;  Korea,  I.,  .MB:   .S/ilnfoo,  II., 

3:iO  ;  Hiiiin,  II.,  3:yj  ;    J'liniiisni,  II..  3  H  ;    Tl/ief,  .393. 
Buddie,  Tliiunas,    First  I'lesident  I'.fW   /eatand  Confer- 
ence, .\iw  '/.eiiliinil.  II.,  i;i. 
Iliiell,  liev.  \V.  and  .Mis.,  Missionaries,  T^,s.  C/i.  (.Vorl/u, 

II.,  2,50;  ,S'i((/;/,  II.,  aXi. 
BuenoH  .\vres,  ,1.  Jl.  f.  F.M .,  I  ,  80  ;  M.  F..  Ch.  (Xort/i), 

II.,  m  :    Woniiin's  Work,  II.,  4'.)N. 
BulTalo,  .MeeluiK  of  First  I'onyeution,  Young  Men's  Christ, 

Assnr.,  II.,,5;10. 
Bn«hl  Version,  I.,  215  ;  Character  of  Bughl  liace,  Celtlies, 

I.,  2:19. 
r.ultfaria,  I.,  21.5-17;  I'hvsiinl  charMcli'rlsties,  215;   IIIs- 

lorv,  215  ;  M.  F.   Ch.  CSorthi,  II.,  7.i  ;  Jti/ii,gton,  J'.  J.., 

1.,'224;  Turkey,  II.,  412-21. 
Ilnl;;ariaiis,   liiyasion  hy,  Alhiiniii,  I..  3(1;  Work  amonir. 

-t.  Jl.    V.  F.  M.,    1,  77;  Native  Kvan^'elieal  Sue.  of, 

A.  II.  V.  F.  M.,  I.,  iH;  Couyersii I',  Hist.    Uiug.  of 

Missions,  1.,  4'W  ;   Tu'kii/.  II.,  415. 
Buljiariau  Version,  I.,  217. 
Buller,  J.,  Missionary,  JVnr  '/.eiilinul,  II.,  173. 
Bulloin  Trilie,  A/riiii,  1.,  !.il. 
Ilullom  Vcrsioii,"l..  217. 
Bulnier,  Hey..  Jlissionary,  Aiislrullii,  '.,  114. 
Bnhver,  Sir  lleiiry,  AmhassaiUir,  'J'lirkty,  II.,  419, 
Ilnniliy,  .1.  II.,  .Missionary,  .\'iir  Zetiliiml,  II.,  173. 
Iliinda',  Mliiinila,  or  Ki-.Mhinidu,  Lan^'uaKe,  I.,  2IS. 
Bunker,  Dr.,  Translator.  I'liku  Karen  Version,  I..  52J, 
Hurchell,  liey.,  .Missionary,  llajil.  .Miss.  .SVic,  I.,  i;!5. 
Iturdon,  Translator,  .Vanilarin  Coll.,  II.,  ;W. 
Burder,  Key.  ()  ,  Keligions  Trarl  .>.v«\,  II..  2:8. 
Burdett-Coutts,  Baroness,  (ilft  to  the  .Mieokuta  .Mission, 

Church  .Miss.  Soi-.,  I.,  2H1. 
Burjjharilt,  Hey.,  Translator,  Kskimo  Version,  I.,  .359. 
Ilurhee  or  Barlioe,  Town  in  India,  I.,  !;18. 
Buriat  Dialect,  I.,  21H. 
Buriats,  Trihe,  Mongols,  II.,  128, 
Hiiriat  Version,  J,oriilon  .Miss.  .SV/r.,  I.,  .5litl. 
Bnilin!.'ami',  Hon.  A.,  Head  of  Conimisslon  to  KslahlisU 

Diplomatic  Interconrse,  China,  I.,  2.5.3. 
Biinna,  I.,  21H-22  ;    Ilistoiy,  21H  ;   Topoirraphy  and  (Jeoi;. 

rajihy,  218;    Missions,   i'rotestant,  220;    lionian  lath. 

..,.'..■...„,.    .     ,.    ir   I-    ],_Mi -^  .lrakan,l.,\\:i;  /lassiin, 
.Inilton,  A.,  I.,  .517  ;   Hm- 
./,,  II.,  4.52. 
tlnitson,  .1.,  I.,  tl7. 
ihiru.  Hey.  .\,.  Translator,  !<inilhi  Version,  li.,  3:W. 
lliinietl,  li.  \V.,  Missionary,  I'liinllire  .Melh.  .Miss,  ,s'w., 

II.,  2.58. 
llurns,  I'rancis,  Fleeted  to  the  Bishopric,  Milk.  J-.'/iis.  Ch, 

(AwMi,  II.,  08. 
Burns,  W.  ('.,  Jlis.sionary  and  Translator,  I.,  222  ;    China, 

I.,2(i9;  China  Iidaml  Mission,  I.,  271  ;  J'res.    Ch.  of 

J-:nr/lanil,  II.,  rHiT. 
Ilurnside,  II.,  Missii  nary,  ,faiian,1  ,  4(r2. 
Burpa,  H.   K..  .Miss.onary,  Jtaiil.    Conr,  rif  Ontario    unit 

(jllellei;  \.,V.Hi. 
Burrow,  Mr.  (i.,  Translalor,  (Ulano  Version,  I.,  C90. 
llnrton,  Discoyeries  of.  .[frira,  I  ,  7. 
Busliell,  liey.  Ii.,  Transl'atur.  Ji'inika  or  Xyika  Versiim, 

I..  .527. 
Bnshmati  or  Hottentot  liace,  Africa,  I.,  20,  23  ;  Jlollentol- 

lliishmiin  Jtare,  I.,  440  ;  Work  anioii^',  /,.  M.  ,4'.,  1.,  .507. 
Bush  NegnK's  of  Snrinani,  Morar.  Miss..  II.,  137. 
Bushncll,  A.,  Translator,  I.,  223:  JHkele  IVrfio/i,  I.,  I'M  ; 

Mimngwe  or  Pongiia  Version,  II.,  1.50. 
Bussi  TrilK',  Africa,  I.,  28. 
Butler,  K.,  Missionary,  I.,  22:1. 

mimoii  Htntions  fee  idso  ApiKiidix  E. 


oliV,220;  .1.  Jl.  M.  V. 
I.,   1  !3  ;    Jliolilhism,   1., 
ton,  ./.,  II..  451  ;    Willie. 
Burinesi'  Virsion.  I.,  222  ; 
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BiitUr,    M.n.,   Hcv.    i;,    W.,    Ilriizll,   I,.    ISM ;    /Vr».    (A. 

{Son//,]    II..  iVi. 
lIutliT,  W'lllliim,  .Mli-xliiiiarv,  .tf,l/i.  K/iU.  l/iiirrli  i  .\ii,l/i), 

II.,  III). 
BiiftH.  ().  K.,  Mloi-liiimr.v,  /Vlwif^in    .)f>t/i.  .Whii.  Sik:.  II, 

•AW. 
BiiyiTK,  Win.,  TraiiKliitiir,  I..  •,'••'1  ;  IfliiilimtiiKl  IVrWmi,  I., 

nuzni'Dtl,  A.,  Triiiii'liildr.  1.,'J'JI;   HdrdlaiKin  Wrtlmi,  II., 

■.11(1. 
Ilvliit'ldii,  ('.,  Mlf.i-I(iimrv,  1..  *;i 

IKliiL'iiiii.  '1'.  I...  .Ml>'»icii'mr,v.  I..  -i-H  ;    Pirkri/,  ll„  V£Ui. 
Hy/anliiic  Kmpire,  Turkuj.  II  ,  lis. 


c. 

ChIiiiI.  AO/liilnlitnii,  ...  I\. 

CmliliMk;  lli'v.  H,,  'rmimlaliir,  /f,/iriir  Wnlon,  I.,  Jl.l. 

Caciliiion,  'rniiiflator,  Knijthk  ]'t'rnltui,  ].,iVu. 

CalTrc  llacc,  I  ,  '-"v!."!. 

(aim,   Capllal   of    K^;v|il,   (Icui'ial    lU'wripllim,    I..  •JSi; 

Dinpciif^aiv    Iliiiil.    Sliilti'iil   .l/fwid/Ki.  11,  .M  ;    Whiihhi 

M.  L.  ,  II.,   in  :  ir./Hi,/„-,v  Wwk,  II..  ."KHi. 
C'alaliar,  Olil,  .\tr}ciu  I.,  -'li. 
i'aU'iitta,   Capita!    of    Hm^al  I'rcsiilriicv.  Iiiilia.  lifiinai 

Ihwrlplion,   I.,  ^".V :    i'dini.  \V..\.,'iiV>:    Cliiinli  MitK. 

.svx'.,  I.,  '.Ill  :  /.III,.  .Mien.  .ViK'..  I..  ."Kil  :  M,,li,-iil  MiKKi,ii,r. 

II.,    ,'Vl  ;      .UtMi-ifinUn/     ('tilifnthl-ili.    II.,    ltd;     M(;//f(/yfV 

ir«;X-,  II.,  4H!I,  ,')1K,  ,VJit,  ,Wl. 
Calciilla  Itllilc  Siicii'ly,  ;a  /■'.  /;.  .s'.,  I.,  •.'d-.'. 
Calilrira,  Tiaii»laliir,'.l;;//(((ric,  I..  8."). 
faldwi'll,  Iti'V.   .Iiiscpli,  .MiKnldiiar.v,  A',/',  /'/v.v.  Cl,iii;-li  i,f 

Si,rth  Amir'ii,t,\\.,-ir,'.\. 
Callidim,  S.  II.,  '^rall^'lalllI■.  I..  ','•.".1 :   .\m,rii-iiii  /ti/,/,'  .Soc, 

I.,  m  ;  .s'«»/(/,  II..  ;tr7  ;  Tiiikeii,  II.,  4i;ii(. 
Calicut,  .1/r.«,v//  .l//.v«.,  II.,  ,M.  ' 
California  Clilmw  Mlnnion,  .\m.  .Mh».  .Uwx'.,  I.,  Kl, 
Caliph,  t'trnhi,  II.,  «(> ;    7'iir/:, ,,.  II.,  Ii;. 
Callao,  Citv,   I'cru.   II..  :i;!il ;    /'•i;s.   f.Vi.  i.Vo/Mi,  II.,  aill ; 

Work  ill,"  Tiiijliir,  HU/,,,/,  Williiim,  II.,  HXii. 
Caliiiii<'><,  or  KiiliiiiK  Uh.  I..  ifUi. 
CainlxHlia,  Kiiii.'iloiii  of,  I..  '.^Kl. 

CaniliriilL't'  Kdilion,  7'niiix.  iiiut  /{,,■.  of  /liM, .  II.,  kU. 
CaiiH'l,  ifiillli' of  the,  .U(>/i,iiiiii,,ilii/iixm,  II.,  l'J(). 
Caiiicroii,  Caplain,  llrilisli  CoiikiiI,  AhijHfin'iii.  I..  I  ;   \y\*- 

idvi'ricn  of,  .l/riai.  I.,  7. 
Canifron,  ,1.,  MiKwioiiarv.  I.,i»);  Miii/iKjiini'iir,  II.,  !i. 
I'aincrcMniK,  .\friia,  I.,  ^'l ;  /Siirt,'  .IZ/'m.  .Vkc,  1.,  I.'ih. 
Caiiiillori,  .Mr.,  TraiiHlalor,  .Miilttte  \'tniiiii.  II., -JH. 
CaiDpanlia,  /Ira:!/.  I.,  IH'.i. 
Cninpln'il,  sir  .Vrcli  ,  JtiKtrilman,  (!.  />..  I..  171. 
Cain|)lii'll,  Ki'v.   ('.,    TraiislaKir,    (Jumms,    nr    /<,ii;t,ila 

Vii-Hhm,  I.,  •,":«. 
CainplH'll,  I).  !•;.,  .MiKcioiiarv,  I..  -J-'id. 
Cainiplicll,   Dr.   ■lames,    Missioiiiir.v,    /lif.   /'rm.  CIiiiiyIi  „t' 

Xiirl/i  .lmtrhii,\\..-J7A. 
Cainplu'll,  .laiiu'.-*   Fra/.i'r,   Mi:>ionarv.    /*/■«■/*.    C/itit'i'h    In 

C(ii,iiilfl,il..-£ii. 
CainplH'll,  Hi'v.  \V., 'I'ranslalor,    Imii;/   Ciillm/iild/,^.,^; 

FitnmtKiin  Wniitr,.  I.,  877. 
Campinas,  School  al.  /Iriizil.  1.,  18,")  ;  Inlcnialional  ('ol|i'j.'i' 

at,  /'rex.  CI,.  iS(iiil/i),  II.,  :iV) ;  Vdlow  KcviT  at.  iVomiiiix 

ir«r/(-,  II.,  r*r,. 

Canada,  Ilaptisi  Mission  in.  .1.  /;.  .1/.  I'..  I..  Tii;  Concrc- 

pitionai  Missions  in.  ,!/«.  .l/;.w.  .ifMic.  I..  81  ;    I'limi,/,/ 

Voiii/.   .l/(<*.  ■■'Vii'.,  I.,i'ii);   Indians  in.  /iii/inni.  1..  Ill  ; 

.Icsiiit    .Missions   in.    Ittiiniiii    Cti//,.    .\/i.'t.ti(iti.f,  II..  '.W8 ; 

Wonnm'B  Hoard  of  For.  Missions,  Wiimmi'f  Work,  II., 

4»l. 
Canada  C(m(;rc;;alional  Missioinirv  Socii'i.v,  I.,  ^':jO. 
Canarcscor  Karnata  Version,  I..  'JW. 
Candacc,  First  Mission  Shii),  //rniitiiiiiiiliiirii  .Viioi.  .soc..  I., 

414. 
Candalnir,  Cit.v,  A/(//i(inisliiii.  I.,  II. 
Cannilialism  on  the'  .Vjjowc.  /'iyx.  <'h.  (.VorMi,  II.,  ■.;I8  ;  iu 

Fiji,  Wtn.  .)/,///.  .Uhs.  .SVx..  II..  4im. 
Canning,  Sir  Slratford,  Tiirknj.  II..  41i(. 
Canoj  or  t'anvaculija  Version,  I.,  :i;W. 
Canstoiii  Hihfe  Inslilntion.  /;.  A'.  II.  .v.,  T..  111'.). 
Cantine,  .lames,  Missionar.v.  .iiahia.  I..  !M. 
Canton,  t'ilv,  (ioneral   Description.  I..  ;!;W  ;    Alitel.   I..   1  , 

.1.  B.    <\  >'.  .>/.,  I.,  78  ;    /i(tll.  /)..  I.,  nil ;    /Iniln  .Uhn. 

*'«•.,  I.,  1.5!) :  B,ir/i.i.  n:   a.  I.,  2--'S  ;    f/iiiia,  I..  iVI,  alio. 

atiH,  •-till,  a70,  i.>71  ;    I.on.   .Vh«.  .>«-.,  I.,  .VKl ;   .Verlical 

.l/(>i0Hii,  11.,  ,')0,  ,51  ;   Mi/iii:     IK,  II.,    KB;    .Uorrimn, 

Kobfif,  II.,  148  :   Parker,  Dr.  Peter,  II.,  ■M\ ;    Wuman-t 

Work.  II.,4H«,  .502. 
Canton  Colloiiuial  or  I'lmti  Version,  I.,  23;j. 
Cantonese  Dialect,  V/dita,  I.,  '2.58. 
Caiw  Coloiiv,  Africa,  I.,  20  ;  ll/ienU/i  Miti.  Soc.,  II.,  281 ; 

Wff.  Meth.  .Vina.  Soc.,  II.,  4(i2. 
CaiK'of  (iixkI  IIoix.',  Moniriaii  .l/i(wfonji.  II.,  138. 
Cape  I'alnms,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M..  1.,  7!) ;  l^ot.  Kins.  €/>.,  II., 

280;  Taylor,  Bi»lw/>  U'm.,  II.,38!» ;  ir«;«rtM'«  Work.  II., 

511. 

Italics  indicate  general  articles.    For 


('ape-|d\vn,.1/()n/r/./»  ////',  11,  1*. 

(  ajiiilas,  Francis  dc.  Iteheadcd  In  China,  /toman  Ciil/iolirt 

\lhilon»,  W.Wi  ,  

CaiMirall,    I'ruf.    K.    I.I.  D.,  (■oii>ersion   of,  .]/,!/,.   /■/lit. 

r/i,irr/i  (.Vorl/iK  11.  7N,  ,,,,.,, 

CapiMllmi,  .1.  \V..  Missionary,  /liinhri  .WImkIuih',  I.,  .'I'll. 
','apclllni,  Ite\.  I.uii;!,  Founder  nf  Church,  /■.'ran.  A/ill/i  ri) 

(hiiri/i.  I,..-Ui(l 
Caproii,  W.  H..  MIssioiiarv,  I  ,2:11. 
Caproii.  Mrs.  W,  II.  W  orli  of  auioiu,'  IHali-liiste  Women, 

)l.iw»(/('«  lli-ivl.  II..  Iini. 
Cnrainaula  or  KiuaniMiiia.  I..2.'ir,  fiixinii.  II.,2.'itl. 
Carainaullja  Version.  I  .  •.':il  :  Tnrknj,  II.,  II.". 
Caravan  Houtcs.  .{fi-ir'i.  I..  12. 
Care.v,    Felix.  'i'liiii-lMior.  /tnrmn.  I.,  220  ;    /liirmtne  \'rr- 

nh'iii    I.,  222;    ( hniiilKihihi.  •/ ,\;  'iii  \  ./'"/wh,  .1.,  I., 

m;. 

Carcv,  William,  ItioLTiphicnl  Sketch,  I  .  2:H.   fl./y/.   .!/(<«, 

»«■ ,  I  ,   lil't;  /liiii/ii/i    Virniiiii,  I..   1.51;  Itikunhl    V,r- 

iihm,  I  ,  IIW  ;   Cili-'illii.   I.,  228;  Ihuiil   Wr^iii,,.  I..  3in  ; 

//hiiH    \'ii-liiri.   I..    118;   /\/,iifl   Virxiiui.   I..  ,524;  .Uiiij- 

ail/il  Vernliiii.  11,21;  .Udiiliinri  i'trxiiui.  \\  .  :\\  ;  .Uiirnli- 

tnan,./..  II., -Hi;  lielntioi,  of  ]/isn.  to  Hot;  rnineiilx.  II,, 

277;  .Siiii.^kiil    Wrflini,    II.",   1110;   I'jaliil    Verxioi,,   II,, 

427  ;   I'liyii  \',i'i"ii.  II  .  417. 
Cart'lli.  Hev.  Ii  .  'I'lMUslalor,  /-'ijl  VerKloii,  I.,  H70. 
Caries,  /acliarias  (ieorue.  .]/oiiiriiiii  .Uini.imn'.  II.,  IIH. 
Carlelon.  Dr.  .lessiea,  Wotntiii'n  Work.  II.,  .502. 
Cariuel  i.Maskai.  Mornr.  .Vht.,  II..  14^1. 
Caroline  Islands.  .Uirromtlii.  II..  !«!,  100. 
CariK'nlcr,  S.,  Missionar.v,  ('/,ii,ii,  I..  21  ill. 
Carrie,  MouseiL'iicar.  i'lnitjo  Fru  Stilt, ,  I..  .'12i*. 
Carriuj!lon,  .1  .  Missioiuir.v,  .4.  B,  s.,  I.,  |j,5. 
Carslnini  Version.  I..  2110. 
Carslaw,  Dr.    \V.,  Medical   Misslouarv,  /.,h.  .SV7(.  .Minx..  I., 

.M2;  I're'.  Fne  CI,,  if.'^fot..  II..  272  ;  .'^i/rlii.  II.,  :178. 
I'artcr,    lli'V.    'I'lioiuas,   .Misslouarv,    .Mi/I,.   F/)i».    Cliiircli 

l..\'ortl,).  II.,  (id.  7.5. 
Carlhau'c,  l.ant;ua(.'e  of,  .\fili;i,  I..  8. 
tar.v.  I.oil,  .Missionar.v,  .Im.  Jtiiji.  .Uixxiniiori/  I'niun.  I., 

5*'. 
Casalis.  Hi'v.  K.,  Translator,  J'/iri/i  Fnii,.    .Mv.,  II.,   208; 

,Si,l,i  Wrsloii.  II..  370. 
Cashmlr,  1  .  2!ii  ;  /Imtillihin.  1.,  211  ;  .\atlie.  .stalix.  Il.,liil. 
Caslnniri  or  Kashmiri  Version    I.,  2.'*i. 
Caspian  Si.a.  /'ir'ln.  II.,  217. 
Cassa.  Mr  .  Translalor,  Hailai/n  Veri.ioi,.  I.,  117. 
Cassio.    Ilarlholomew,  Trans'lalor,    froatian    Verxiim,   1., 

327. 
Caslamouui.  Cil.v.  Ciiramaiilii,  I.,  2:il. 
Caste  Divisions,  /nitiii,  I..  44li. 
Caste  Privilcfies  of  Christians,  /til,ilioiiof  .]/Ih.i.  t,i  llortni- 

vui,t».  II.,  2Wi. 
Caslriotes,  Prince  (Jeortic.  .\lt,a,ii,i.  I.,  .SO. 
Caswell,  .lesse.  Missiomirv,  /Irintlei/,  /).  /!..  I. 

II.,  ;t;i5. 
Catalan  Version,  I..  2311. 
Catchi  or  Katclii  Version,  I.,  231. 
Callia.v,  C/ihiii.  I.,  247. 

Cathedral  Mission  I'ollcfie,  C/iiiirli  .Mhs.  Sin\ 
Catholic  Versions.  Frmcli  Version,  1  ,  380. 
Catholicos,  .Iriiiehin,  I.,  1111. 
Caucasus,    I'rovinee  of   Hnssia,   I.,  2.37  :   Baxle  .Mlxn.  .So, 

I..  110  ;   .\/li,,/retiii,  II.,  101  ;    Tiirktji.  II.,  413. 
Cavalla,    Mission    Work  at,  .{mr.  ./.  (i.,  I.,  112; 

/thtioi,  Willhim.  II..  ,3811. 
Cawnpiir.  Massacre  at.  Ciim/itittI,  />.  K..  I.,  2'10 

irixt    /'roriiirix.   II.,     IK^ ;    Friiiniin,   ./.    A'., 

Mission  Work  at,    Wmiinn's  Work,  II.,  4(10,  ,511. 
Ca.venne.  Ititiiiiiii,  I..  402. 
(.'eiira.  .Mission  Station,  BnizU,  I.,  180;  Piex.  Cli .  iSonl/n, 

II.,  255. 
Celebes.  Malay  Island,  I.,  2:W  ;  Moltamiiiritiiiiixin,  II.,  122. 
Cenniek.  .loliu,  Moriirlaii  }/lxxioi,x,  II..  140. 
Censorate,  .Vdvisory  Hoard,  C'/tliiit.  I..  2.55. 
Cenla-Week  Societies.  Common,  1808  12,  W,iii,ii'i'x  Work, 

JI.,488. 
Centenary,  .^/ixsioniirij  Confereiicix,  II..  lltii. 
Central   African   Mission,  'Hcfiinnn;:  of    Work,    Luiiilon 

MIxx.  Siu-..  I.,  .5liil. 
Central  .\(.'ency  for  F(ueinn  Missions,  I.,  230. 
Central  .\meriea.  Negroes  of .  .Wei/iv  /liiti ,  II.,  10.5. 
Central  Asia  (Little  Tilieli.  .Utirar.  MIxx..  II.,  144. 
Central  China  Wesleyau  Lay  Mission,  I.,  230. 
Central  Intermilional  Cominitteo,    Yoiinij   Mrii'x    C/irixl. 

Axxn<\,  II.,  .VSO. 
Central  Provinces,  Ahorlginal  Tril)es  Inhahitini;,  li„li,i, 

I,  445. 
Central  'I'lirki'v  College.  Arnitnlii,  I.,  103  ;  Troitlirlilge.  T 

C.,  II.,  409;  Female  College,  Armenia,  1.,  103 ;"  rwr- 

key,  II. ,iZ\a. 
Cesaren,  .\rmenia,  I.,  103, 
COKUoln,  (ieu.,  Cy/iriix,  I., ,329. 
Cctcwavo,  Kill);  (see  Ketehwayo),  .Wora'ay,  II.,  185, 
Cettinj?,  Citv,  .Uonteiiegro.  II.,  128. 
Covlon,  I.,  a3i»-43  :  Topography,  239  ;  Climate,  240  ;  His. 

lory,  240  ;  KellKlon,  240  ;  MlHsioiiH,  Catholic,  241  ;  I'rot- 

mission,  stations  see  also  Appendix  E, 


,  170  ; 


I.,  201. 


Taylor, 

:  .\ortli- 
I.,  310 ; 
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I.,  ;il;  /),//,.  Mi». 
I'/i.  MIkm.  .S(«',,  I, 
1.    Milh.     MImk.     s,„ 


aii'l  ; 
.  II.. 


I. 


Iii/iirihiit  ilmli/i 
Jlnij  I>/«/wi,  I., 


,  I.,  ••Tci. 
.>'(«■.,  I. 


p»tiiiit,air :  .1.  //.  r.  y.   1/., 

I.,    1:11  :    lluihlhhm.    I.,  '.ill  ; 
.l/w.,,.    MlHK..   II.,    Mil  ;     ir, 
MIT. 
Cliiunjr  Sliilliin,  I'ref.  h'm   Ch.  nf  Smllnnil,  II,,  -.Ml . 

Clnill'l'lldll  ('(lIMIcll,  .ll.llfUliI,  l.'llM. 

C'llllllllic  VlTHi I,,  tfl.'l. 

clmliiciinn.  MiKiiiHiltinilii,  II.,  li.'i. 

Clllllllirrx,  l(c\.   III.  'I'lldh.,  f'illnlillll//l  Mill.    UinM.  .Sn 

.r>l  ;  Hriiiiiiilh-iil  A/lhiiir,.  1.  ;K1|. 
(liiilinir-,  \Vm..  Ml^lnniiry,  i:  I',  i'h.  .SiW.,  II.,  4.i((. 
I'liainliu,  'I'lUMi,  A./*/'  Mini.  In  India,   1.,  .Mii ;    HV/»ii/n'« 

ll'i;/-,  ll.,,')ai. 
('Iiaiiilia  Vi'IhIiiii,  I.,  '.MH. 

niainliiTliiin,  (;.  \V.,  .Mi^hldiuirv,  ///w.:;/.  I..  IH.-1.  Imh. 
('liainliiTliilii,  JiH'oli.  II. |i..  .Minxliuiarv. 

Ihiiri'h.  II.,  '.'nil;   M,,liiiil  MiUflniii',' \l 
ClianilMTliilii.  .ImIiii. 'rraiihliiliir,  I.,  S.MI; 

',117;  //hull   IV ;>/(!//,  I.,  IIH. 
Cluinilii'zi,  HI'  l.iMilaliii  KImt,  Afrlcii,  I.,  'ti. 
(IiiiihIm,  'I'lPHii  In  liiilia,  .Sen/,  f'li,  C/i.,  II.,  ,'1111  ;    ]\'imiiiii'ii 

n >,/■/■,  II..  .-.•.►,'. 
(■|iuni;-fiLiii.'.|Mi(i,  mill,  Chill,  for.  Mlirn.  .nV«'.,  I.,  IIW. 

<  haiiUHlia.fii.  r/.lnii,  I..  'Jill. 

<  lianclf  fii  (I'ii'»,  ell,  in  Caimilal,  C/ilmi,  L.^TH. 
Clian'' Thiiii  i  liable  MIkh.  Sue),  C/iiiin,  1. 'Jlill. 
CliaolliiL' fmllililr  ('hrl«.  K(ir.  .Mien.  Soi-.i,  I'/ilnii, 
Clinpa,  Mi»B.  Slaliim  In   I nilia, /■»;•.  I'/irln.   .l/;«.«, 

:i;ii. 

('huplainrt    Kiii|itiivril  hv  Sranu'ii'f*  MiHf«li)iiarv    Sncirlii-s. 

S,iim,ii,  MiS'ldiiH  l(i,'l\.,  .'UN,  .')l!i. 
('Iiapinan,  Klilir  Ccnru'i'  W.,  I'l  iil,rii»l  lliimlH.  ||.,  all. 
I'liai'Icinai'iii'.  ('iinvi'ivlon   uf   Saxons   l>y,  Muliiiriil    .Win- 

xliiKK.  II.,  47;  Saraci'iiw  Drivni  Hark  In,  Miiliiihiiiii'lnii- 

hm,  II.,  I',1l. 
(hallo,  lltv.    TliDH,,   TrunHlatiir,    It.    F.    11.   .■>.,   1.,   V.\:>  ; 

WtMi   Vtiiiiiii,,  II.,  4.V). 
Chaniciik,   .liili,  riCHiclcnt  (if   Kiint   India  ('(iinpanv,  I'nl- 

ruiiii,  1,.  '.lar. 

(iiarr<hainliali,  h'ltr.  t'liiin.  .Miim.  .sVx'.,  1..  .'tTl!. 

I'linKiiliin,  .liiCK,  I.,  UHi. 

I'liali'lain,  Hi'V.   llrii,  'rranflalof,  KUiihniiiln  Vnsinh,  I., 

,'>i->. 
C'liatcr,   Hi'V.,  Trani-liiliir,  Hnniiii.i.,  '2JI ;  lliiiniinf  \'<r- 

fliiii,  I.,  VW  ;  iind  Mrn..  I'li/laii.  I  .  -.Ml. 
CliaiiChaii  iir  Swalim.  ('(illiii|iiiul  VriHion,  T.,  •Jll. 
('Iica|i,  Kcv.  .\.,  'rrani-lMl<ir.  Ciildldii   lV/»i(<n.  1., 'j;lil. 
('lii'fiiii,  'I'rc'aly  I'lirl,  I'hliiit,  I.,  •-'■IH.  aifi,  Siill,  'jrn, 
(lirhkianc  I'liivinci',  Cliinii,  I, 'Jill;   Vliliiii  liiliiml  Minn., 

i.,i;ri. 

t'lirrokfc  (;(tvrrniiu'nr.  Lawn  PiiHscd  liv  (irnrijii 

tiatc,    lliil/tr.    A'.    I,.  -iH  ;    Witri-i ntn:   ■•<.   .1. 

TiIIh'.  Incri'iiM'  in    rdpnialioii.    liiiliiii'H  .\iii. 

.\l|ilinlii'l.  Inwiiliiin  of,  liididiiii,  Aiiitiii'dii.  I 
t'lirnikci'  VriHldn.  I.,  v'l."). 
(hrnii,   'liiwii   and    Disliict   In   India.    IIV/xA    I'rml/. 

l.u. 
Cliliiita  Nairpiii',   I..  '-'4'>  ;   lli/nir.   I.,   I  l."i ;   hlnldml 

Sin'..  I.,  \m. 

Cliiaiii.'  Clnii.  MiKsiim  Wurk  in.  Chiiid.  I..  !!li(!. 

<'liiaii4:lii>i)i,  Cily,  Fd'-iiiimi,  1..  .');7. 

t'liicacdli',   .Mi.snidii   Slalimi    in  India.   Hdi/,  .'<.  •^'.,  I 
iViimdii'n  U'diH-.  II  .  .'■d4. 

Clilck,  .Ml'.,  Mis.-idnarv,  .Mdildiidfrnr,  II,.  !l. 

t'liifiiL' .M.ai,  (^itv,  , I/.. /;,•((/  .l//,«',,   II..  .Mi;  .s/ohi,   II 
Wdihdir,:   Widk.  II..  .MM. 

Chilili,  I'riivincc,  Vhiini,  I.,  ais. 

Ciiiliinilnia,  I'ilv,  A.  Jt.  C.  F.  .1/.,  1.,  m\  Wipinan'w  Woik, 
II.,  lilit. 

Cliikusi  Station.  Prm.  Frei'  Cli.  nl' .Sml/dinl.  II..  -JJl. 

(liilcat  'I'rilii',  Scliinii  Kstalilii'hi'd  fur,  liidUiiis,  .iiiirrirnii, 
I.,  MA. 

Cliiidivn's  Mi'dical  Mir-siiinary  Sncicly,  I..  J4II, 

('liiidrcn's  Special  SiTvii'i'  Missimi,  1.",  '.Mli. 

I'liildn'ii'K  Siicii'lics,  Wniiidii'n  IIV/iA',  II.,  4H1  ;  HaiulK, 
Nanu'K  of,  Wiiiikiii'ii  Work,  II.,  IHv'. 

C'liili  iCIiiii'l,  Ki'pulilic  of,  I.,  'Jlii  ;  Mission  Work  in,  I'len. 
Ch.  {.\dtlli>,  11.,  ~Mli  ;    rdoldi;  Hi.sld>/i  Will..  II..  ;1SH. 

China,  1.,  i4(i  71  ;  C'liiniw  Kmiiiri',  J47  .'il  ;  Cliiiiu  Proper, 
•J47 ;  I'hysical  Features,  •,'■17 ;  Provinces,  MM-:*' ; 
Cilmate,  2.V) ;  History, 'J,")!  ;  ()peniii<;  of  Ilie  Country  to 
Foreifiners,  •J.'V)  ;  (icivernnient, 'iM  ;  I'eonie, '^,^5  ;  I-aii- 
Kiiau'c,  •i'll!  ;  Heiii;loii  'iV.! ;  Classes  of  Society,  ilil  ;  Ciis- 
toiiiH,  SiU  ;  .\ttitiido  of  (ioveniiiieiit  toward  Christianily, 
2(i4  ;  Karlvl'hristian  Missions, '.'lU  ;  I'rolestanI  .Missions, 
'J(!5  ;  Hindrances  to  Missionarv  Work,  ;.*71  ;  .1.  J).  .N'.,  I., 
M:  A.  II.  C.  F.  .)/.,  I.,  7h';  lidi>.  .Mim.  S,h:.\.,\X,: 
lidHif  .Vhs.  .sv«'.,  I,  141  ;  HiiHii  .Minn,  .s'w.,  I..  l.V.t ; 
B.  F.  /(.  .><•.,  I.,  J(W  ;  Vli.  .Whs.  .S()c.,  I.,  JHll :  Felirlihm, 
I.,  ;*W  ;  iMiilon  Mhn.  Snc,  I.,  ,'il«i ;  .V.  K.  C'li.  i.\di-tli), 
II.,  72;  M.  K.  Ch.  {.South),  II„  HI  ;  .Melh.  Xew  Coniiej:, 
II.,  S) :  MUfionary  Coriftrmi-es,  II.,  lOH-ld ;  .Vohitin- 
iiiedaniKiii,  II.,  121  ;  Prm.  Ch.  (Xor/li),  U..2M;  Ilelig- 
ioiii  Tmct  .sV.,  II.,  3711 ;  Rom.  Cttlh.  .MinHoM,  II.,  2".»); 
So.  Ban.  Con.,  II..  .«»  ;  .SwcdWi  Mits.,  U..  :m  \  I'n. 
Meth.  Free  Chiirrliet,  II.,  4'W  ;  ]Ye»kijuii  Melh.,  II.,  4B7  ; 
Woman's  Work,  II.,471>-,ViS. 

Italics  indicate  general  articles.    For 


to  .\hro- 
II.,  .Vj:); 
I..   4.->:i; 

4.")ll. 


I  H., 
l/rM. 


HCill 


.  .'l-Ci 


"China's  Spiritual  N'M'il  mill    f'lalins,"   I'nlilicatlon  of, 

Chiiid  Inland  Mirt..  I..  ','7'.', 
<  hlna   Inland    Mission,  I.,  '.>7I  7.'i  ;    Ilisiory,  ;.>7I  ;    Home 

Keiuirliiieiit, '.>7i.' ;  China  Ilciiartinenl.  Ji.'l  ;    Inslniciioiin 

to  .Missionaries,  Uitalion  af  Mh^innn la  1,'ortrninrnlM,  ||. 

li?7. 
(hi  nan  fii,  Mission  Station,  China.  I.,2i:h,  '.lill. 
Chinese.  UnsMthi,  I,,  lilt  ;  Fiuihami,  I,.  ;i7lt  M77  ;  .Missions 

to  IIh'.  .1,  /(,  M.  I.,  I,,  .'d  ;    .tnnltdlld.  I,,  1  Hi  ;    l\  .n.  (/ 

.■l;;i(/(f((,  11,  1  K  ;    liiiiiilt;ralion   of  \n  I' .  H..  China,  \'., 

■J,VI  ;  nillcials,  llrcssof.  China.  I. .'Jill  ;  Calemlar.  Chliai, 

I.,  'jli'i;  Kvantelization  Soc,   Work  of.    Chitai    Inland 

Mlmionn.  I,,',';i  ;  in  the  I  ,  s.,  CHu  .l//.*/"»,  I..'J!KI:  Ills- 

lory.  Ileyeiierale  .Xl'c  of    Cnn/urianinni.  I., '.Wi  :  Hooks, 

Ihirnini;  of  hy    Kinperor  Clie'  H»anL'-te,  Cnni'inidiiiiini, 

I,  .'IM  ;  .\nci(''nt    Worship.    Conl'dcidnindi.  I.',  :M'i  :  Mu- 
sic, .]l-itirdnd  .Mimdim.  II.,  l.vi  ;  (liiiiil,  "  St.  llarlholo- 

nicH,"  r.  .V.  .1  ,  II  .  4111. 
'■  CliineseChrestonialhy,"  Mim.  and  .Miff.,  II.,  I.VJ  ;  Urldij- 

man,  F.  C,  I  ,  IHI. 
Chinese  Hiinii.  Mission  to  the,  I.,  j:.',. 
"Chinese  Kvanu'clist."  I'.iiddiral  l.ili rdliirf,  II..  '.'HI. 
"Chinese  Monlhly  .Mau'iizinc."  .Milni,  Wl/lium,  II..  liU. 
"Chinese    llccorder  and  .Missionary  tlimriial,"  I'n Intllidl 

l.iliralin,.  II  .  -Jill. 
"Chinese  Hepositor\,"  llildc/nian,  F.  C.  I..  P.il  ;   I'lrlnd- 

lid!  HI,  I  dial  I,  If..  Jill. 
Chinese    \  eisioii.    I.   •J7II ;     Mtilhiiinl,    II'.    //.,    II,,    i:i ; 

Tidnn.dnil  l;,r.  nf  llilil,,  II.,  101. 
Chilli,' Clio  Kim  It,  M'  S..  Kni;.),  Vlihui,  I., 'JIHI. 
Chliil!tn-fii,  r//(/.i/,  I.,  'i'lii, 
Chiiikiaiii;,    China,    I..  JIM,  JIM,  J^ll ;    l'ri».  Ch.i.'^nnOc, 

II., 'J,').");  Winnan'K  llw/t',  11,  ,107. 
Ch' ins    iKhvens),    Karen   Tribe,    .1.    //.   .1/.    /  .,    I.,   47; 

Ai-dkiin,  I,,  114  :   Ihn-ind,  I,,  Jill, 
Chiiisiirah,  Sciiool   Kstahlislied  al.  I'n-i.  Fie,   Ch .  ai'  .s,'iil. 

Iiiml,  II..  'J.'lll. 
Cliiiiyera  Station,  I'rtn.  Frtt  Ch.  of  Hi'Olland,  II,,  SMI. 
Clii|H'«avan  Version,  I..  j;7. 
Chira/iila  .Mission,   J'nx.   {Ftlali.)    Ch.  if  .Siollitnil,  II., 

'j:lll. 
Cliisliolin,  Hev.  .Mex./rraimlalor.  Tdhili  Vn«l(in.  II.,  .'IMI, 
Chitlore,  Work  of   Hihie   Header  al.  Wimain'.^  HV<//-,  II., 

.'ill.-.. 
Choctaw  Version,  I  .  'Ji7. 
Cholos  Hace.  I'H-ii.  II.,  JJII. 
Choiij;Kah,  Hell  Tower  Scon:,  II,,  :tJJ. 
Cliorene  (Cliorenensisi,  .Moses,  Translator,  .iinaninn  \',r- 

Kidn^,  I,,  111,'). 
ChosriM'H  iKliosrof  I.),  "  The  (ireat,"  .trnanid,  1.,  1)H. 
Chosroes   H,  Letter   Heceived  hy,  from   Mohammed,  .l/o- 

hdiitmii/fini-ini.  II.,  117. 
Cliota  Nat'iiiir  (NaL'pore).     See  Clihola  Na>,'pnr. 
('holla  NiiL'liiir  (Nai;porc|.     See  Chliota  .Nacpiir. 
Chow  I'in(.'(II.  M.  S.,  Kii|.M,  Chin((,  I.,  JIIH. 
Chriscliiaia  I'ilirrini  Mission.  .\i)ii.iliii<lrdsKi ,  I.,  Hli. 
Cliristaller,  Kcv.  (i.,  Translator,  .iirra,  I.,  .'i. 
Chrislalles,  Hi-' .  ,1.  (1.,  'I'mnsiati  r,  OlHhl,  II.,  JiM. 
Christian  Kail li  Society.  I..JTH. 

Christian  \'i..  Coronation  of,  Morarian  Miniiinnn,  IL,  1,10. 
Cliristiiyiia,  MisH.  Cta./, n ncm,  II. .  107. 
Cliristian   Institution  "(Sierra  J.eoni'i,,  tV(Vn7t   Mli»,  .svii',, 

I.,  'JM'J. 
Chrislian  Kefornied  Missioniiry  Society,  I..  J7H. 
Cliristian  I'nion,  at  ('anion.  Iliidi/nnin,  F.   ('.,  I.,  111.'). 
Cliristian  Vernacular  Kdiication  Society  for  India.  I.,  J7H. 
Cliristian     Woman's     Hoard    of      Missions     (llisciplesi, 

WdWdn'H  W(n'k,  II.,  511. 
Clirislie.  Uev.  ,J.,  Translator,  .///(/<ftf-.s^)«ni»/i   IV/«(ih,  I., 

.M7. 
Clnistoiihorides,  (ireek  Craniiiiarian,  .llbanid,  I.,  87. 
Clironoloyical   Tables  of  Chinese  Historv,  China,  L.J.ia, 

J.V). 
Clmaiia  or  Sechuana  Version,  I..  J71I. 
Chii  Chen,  Fin\  Chri>.  .Mini.  .'>>«■..  I.,  :i7l!. 
Cliii  Cilia  Tsai,  I.,  2711  i.Metli.  New  Connex.),  China,  I., 

•J7(i. 
(^hiidderirhaiil.  Sutiinh  of  Ilaidaraliad   I.,  J71I. 
Chu-Kian);  (I'larl  liiver),  Chimi.  I..  J(7. 
Chiinder  Sen,  Kxaltatioii   of   .Messiah  hv,  llinilniiini,  IL, 

4'J3. 
Cliiindiciillv,  Station.  •J7!). 
Chiingkiiin',  China,  L,  x'50,  Udii,  J71  ;  Itowi(/n'»  Work,  11., 

41W. 
Chiiiii;  YuiiK  ("  Doctrine  of  ihe  Mean"),  Confiicinnium, 

I.,  .'114. 
Chilli  tsew  ("  SpriTin  and  .\utiimii   .\mml»")  Confuelan- 

ifw,  L,  H14, 
Church  of  Kiudand  Hook  Society,  I.,  J7(). 
Church  of  Kn^'land  in  Canada,  I.,  JWl, 
Church  of  Kii«laiid,  Sontli  .\lricaii  .Mission  of,  '/.iilim,  II., 

.54;3. 
Church  of  Kiiglaiid  Zenana  .Mis«.  Soc,  Waman'f  nark,  II,, 

5111. 
Chiiri'h  of  (iod  of  North  .\merica,  I.,  J71). 
Church   Missionarv   Society,    I.,    SKMH ;    History,    aW): 

OrjraiilzHtioii  and  CouHtitiitioii,  SWI ;   Dcvtdopmeut   of 

mimon  stations  see  also  Appemlix  E. 
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/••.  .v.,  I.,  HI  ; 


MixxliiiiK,  SHI  ;  I'tiiti'iiiciilKof  Mln«li>iiM,9H!]-<>l ;  (ArncM. 
Sk-mi  l.iuiii',  "JH*;  Vi)niliH,  -JHI ;  Mri'i,  ijM;  Kii^iini 
K<|niiliirliil,  :;hiI  ;  .Mi'cllti'rriiiiian.  :MK  ;  I'crnlii,  'Ml  ; 
Arnhlii,  -Ml  :  •liiii.t,  -.'Mil  :  .liipiiii,  VM)  i  liiilm,  tfiii :  Mm: 
illliii",  •JIKI ;  <  'cviiin,  iflKI ;  N>'"  /I'liliiiid,  sfll'l ;  Nurili  Amn  ■ 
Irii,  iJiM'  ;  Miiiidf/iiiioir,  II.,  II  ;  Im-irnc  iIihih  in  Ml»hliit\- 
arlcH,  lit/,  (if  Mi'K.  Ill  Ir'iiiiiiiiiinilii,  II.,  'JTi  :  Wnrk 
iliiKinit  Siilld'rH,  Sriiiiiiii.  II.,  Dili. 

Cliiirrli  (iruMiil/iilliiii,  Mtllitiih  ki'  Mlm.  Work.  11.,  Wi. 

('Iiurcli  Sill',  fur  I'riiiiiMiiiiit  (lirlKtlaiiliv  iininiiu' llir  Ji'mh, 
.Itim,  I  .  M.'t. 

t'luiri'li  iif  Sriillaiiil  iKclali.i  .IrwlBli  MUkImm,  ,Ii  im,  I., 
All). 

('hurililll    (iri>.,  MiBKliiiiiiiy    llii/ilhlM.  Ciiniiiln,  I..  I:lii. 

ChilKaii  ArLlil|it'lii|.'ii,  IIihIiIIiIhi  MiiimHli'rli'H,  I'/ilmi,  I., 
VMII. 

t'liwaiiKlBzi',  I)oclriiii'»  of,  Tiiiiilim,  II  ,  3-0,  3  H. 

Clllcia  iSiiiithirii  AkIii  Mi. inn,  .|i/'f    <,  I  .  .V 

t'Iri'iiKKlaiiH,  ('iKifdmin,  I.,  S.')7  ;    I'liHru,  II  .  11'. 

CirriiiiH'li-liiii,  Ahi/imliihi,  I..  ■! :  H'lirnlililcii  l,i  ru'amla, 
AJ'ilfd,  I.,  l,^  ;  i'riHIiwil   liv  llic  Ik'i'liiiaiiaii,  At'iii-i,  I., 

t'lly  MIhkIiiiih,  1.,  SIM  :)ill,   (ii';ii'rHl  Clmrariir.   :.".i|  ;  Nrw 

Viirk  Cllv,  s;mJ;  lliiiii'ilvii,  SH"  ;  lliwlii.i.  SHI  :  l.iiiiilini, 

,11111. 
('la|i|Miiiin,  'rravi'llrr,  .1,/V/.'  •,  I.,  7. 
Clara   Wllkis   CiiitIi'    iViiincil,   I'liniiili   Ciini/.  Mlim.  .'■'Ht'., 

I.,  S^ll. 
Clark,  Mr..  Mli-Hlnimry,  AuHlrnlii,  I.,  111. 
♦  lark,  v..  \\ .,  Ml»i'iiiiiarv,  Anniiiii.  I  ,  llii. 
I'lark,   K.  \V..  Mii'liniaiy,  I.,  ;iiH  ;  .1.  /;.  ^ 

llilll'iliidll   Vil-fiiiK,   I. .IIS. 
fliirk,  Mr.  II.  Iv.  Mli-Hniiiirv.  Md'lm/dxrdr.  II..  U. 
I'lnrk,  lii-v.  Lallan,  Mtl/i.   l./iU    Ihnnh  I.Vri/Mi,  1 1.,  i:il. 
i'larkc,  l(cv,,  MifKlmiafv,  lln.  Melli,.  II  ,  I.".;. 
Clarkr,  .Mii-»,  MiwKliiiiar'v,  i'dhiuld  I'lmi/.  ,sv»'  .  I,,  •;:|l. 
C'lurki',    lli'V.  Kil.,  SiiprriiiU'Milriil.  .V/«  :.    .l/w.«.  In  II.  iiml 

/aiiiiiI.  II..  *;s. 
Clarke,  .\lr.  anil  .Mrn.  K.  S.,  I'liiiniliTi  cf  .Micr'iiiii,  Kullin. 

I  ,  ,V,M. 

Clarki',  Ivorv,  Mliolonarv,   .Im.    liii>,  Jltus.    I'lihin.    1., 

,')3, 
C'larko.  ,Iiilin,  Mifi'lniiarv,  /I"/).  .Wn*.  Sdc.,  I..  VXt. 
Cllfliiii  mil,  Tow  11  In  llarliailiK'K.  I..  ;i.)l. 
I'livc,  I.iiiil,  UtTapluru  i>f  Cily  by,  Cd/riilld.  1.,  S.'7 

(iiivi'nitir,  .\liilidiiiiiirtldiii»iii,  II.,  1.1. 
CliukTiiw.r,  rikiiKj,  II.,  SI3. 
Cliiiiuli,  lliv.  It.,  TraiiKlatiir,  PdH  Vemiim,  II.,  '.Ti. 
t'liiimh,.!.  K.  MlKuiiinarv  ami  Civil  Kiiijim'i'r,  .1.  //. 

I.,  ,-il,  ,VJ. 
Coalllcliln,  sliaiixl,  Clt\iid,  I.,  SIM  ;  IIuiui:i.  CliUid.  I..  Sl'J. 
Coaii,  (J.  W.,  MlwKliiiiary,  I.,  IKU. 
C'oaii,  'ritiiH,  MiM>iiinary',  I.,  .'till  :itl,l. 
C'iK'anaila,   .Mi«Hiiiii  Wiirk  in,  Un^ilM.',    Cuiiiiiln,  I.,  131  ; 

Wuiiidii'H  iVifk.  II.,  "114. 
Ciuliin,  Diiniiiiiiin  of,  .\<ifire  Stalm.  II.,  ICl  :   Trditiiifov, 

II  ,  ION. 

Cmiiin  China,  I.,  .30(1 ;  CoiuiiU'.'<t  nf  liv  l''ra;;ii',  CaiiilHiilhi, 

I., 'S;*!. 
Ci/oliran,  J.  (1.,  Jllssiimary,  I.,  an. 
Cot'liran,    Dr.  ,1.  I'.,  I'l'i'miiial   Inlliii'iici',   M,lliii'li(i''.M'4^- 

floiidnj  Work,  II..  H'.l. 
CmU'  NapoU'on.  'J'lirktt/,  II.,  A\7. 
Cixlrinmon,    Hi'V.   li.   11.,   (iniliiilniiK   Work,   .ViliinKiiu 

MlS'hm.  II.,  .Ml. 
CiHlriiiL'tiin  Ciilludi',  liililijiloini,  I.,  111). 
C(M'|)i)lm,  '     '  "     '"- '  ■   -    •'  •  '•  ■ 


V\to\, 


M.  r. 


1 7:1 


II., 
I.. 


u\. 


iMiiia."*.  'rran?»lalii:'.  HnhtniUin  Vti'ihni,  I 
Culm,  iHiiar,  'I'raiiHlaliir,  .Imldu-I'd/i.i/i,  I.,  .Mil. 
CiiillanI,  .Mr.  anil  Mm.,  JCran.  Minn,  lo  I'/ijK-r   '/.amln'H 

I.,3(w. 
Ciikc.  Tlimnna,   LL  T).,  I.,  3Hi :  \\'tf».  Melli.  ilU:i.  S 

■l.-iti ;  Di'alli  of,  Ceylon,  I..  Sll. 
C'olliv,     Solomou,     .Mii'sioiiarv,     HiiiiI'I'Ik,     (\,lore'l. 

Colli,  Hi'v.  K.  T.,  Trnns'lutor,  S<ii(ldH  Wrxiim,  i;.,3ll. 
Cole.  1{.  M.,  .MiHwioiiiirv, /.V'icwrt/i.  I.,  li'iil. 
Coli'iiwo,  Dr.,  Ilisliopoi'  Natal,  Z'iIks.  II..  ."lU. 
Colisjny,  Srlii'iiic  for  I'roli'.ilant  Colony,  llr'nil.  I..  1  ',' 
Collazo.  Wr.  Karisto,  I'nu.  Cli.  {iionllD,  I'.  S.  A.,  II 
C'lilli'ciiili'  Ini'lltiiliMit  Itan^'oon,  .1.  /(.  .1/.  /'.,  I.,  ,");. 
Collo;;iii  .^ini'ricano  al  Sao  I'anlo.  Briiiil,  I  .  IS.'i. 
Collcy,  \V.  \V.,  MiKi-ionary.  Itdliliyl^.  /■■■liind.  I..  LI','. 
Collins,  .liiilxon  Uwiglil,  .Mii"'ioiiarv,  ,!/<-//(.  J-'jiis.  C/iiiirh 

I.VwMl,  II., rs. 
Collison,  W.  II..  Missionary,  M'lwit,  II..  30. 
Colloi|iiial  Term  .\pplieil  In  l.aiiL'iia'it'^.  I'hinti,  I  .  S.IV. 
Cohnan,  Hev.,  M'sslonary.  Am    ll-i/i.  l/iw.  I'/iifin.  I..  .Ml. 
Colniar,  .Mi.ssioii  in  Uerniaiiy,  I'.  iilico.il  lliiinh.  II..  SI  1. 
C'oloinliia,  Uepubllc  of,  1..  *I7. 
Colombo,  Town,    Ceijimi,  I  ,  SIO  ;    Priiiliiii;  Press  Kslali- 

lisheil,  Wet.  iteth.  Mhn.  So.  ..  11..  4«r. 
C  lion.  Mission  House  al,  'fai/lur,  Hhiliop  Wm.,  i'...  '.Pt'J. 
Colonial  and  Contlneiital  .Missions.  I  .  3117. 
Colniiial  anil  Coutluenlal  Chnieli  Smiely,  I..  3H. 
Colonial  Missionary  Socieiy.  I..  3iiH. 
Culoniziitmn SchemcB,  Jura,  I..  ."ilK 
Colonizing  Church,  Hiitoilcal  (img.  of.ViMg.,  1  .  41'i. 

Italics  indicate  r/eneiutl  articles.     For 


(  ol|uirliiiie,  .iw.  Ti'drl,  Suf,,  I  .  'l. 

Coliiorteiirs.  «)W^  OMrili..  I..  Iii4, 

I  iiliimlia  lof  lonai,  .Vnllir.  .1/1...,  11.41,  1.^. 

Ciiliimlian  mr  (oliiinliklllei    Monasiery    Ksiali.  Iiy, ///*/. 

tirix/.  "/•  .UlitiiiiiM,  I.,  LIS;  .Vt'lhiinl  MUfiium,  II.,  4." 
Colniiilialiiis,  .MIsslonarv,   llliilidhdl    l.n>i/.    1/  .Mint.,   I., 

LIS.  im 
roinlis.  Miss,  M.D..  MIssliinary,  .Vrillciil  .l/iolo/id,  II..  M. 
roinlle  I'riileslant  tie  l.voii,  h'r.  Conl.  .'^y*■..  I  .  .Hli.'t. 
Coinnierre  anil  Missions.  1.,  .1IIH  IS. 
Cominlllee  for  West  liiilia  Missions,  .l«i.  .Vlinloiidr)/  .l«- 

nx-.,  I  .  H,'l ;  f  r  ilie  Sillily  of  llie  Ipisr  Ciiniro,  roiii/o 

/I'rir    .Sld.'r,   I  .  .'tl7  ;  for  'I'laiis.  of  Serlpiiires.  Trtiiit. 

mill  llir.df  Hilili.  11,  101  I  for  Kevlsloii,  TuikMi  \,r- 

shnin,  11.,  -is'i. 
Common  Prayer,    Hook  of,  Traiislateil   inio   lllniliislani, 

llriitfi  .Udiiui',  II  .  37. 
Commune.  Siijlerink' Canseil  liv.  lUVnllti'  Ml'n.,  I  ,  1 17. 
Ciimiiiiiiiitv  \,\U;  .Uflliiul'  III'  ilintlimiii!/  Wnrk,  11.,  im. 
Ciimiiro  Islanils,  .If'ilcii.  I  ,  3'J. 
Comparative  Siniiniarv  of  Mission  Work  In  |;«<T  anil  ismt, 

r/iimi,  l.,'.'7l. 
ComiMre,   liev.,  MIssioniny,  roiilliirl,  ./..  I..  liS'i. 
CNimstiiek.  Hev.  (i.  S..  Missionary.  Amkdii,  l.,lil. 
('iimle,  Tlieiirv  of,  /■■illr/iiniii.  I..  Ittl'.l. 
C'oniepeion.  /'/K.   I'll.   [.\'iiiiln.  II.,  Slil;    Tdijliir,  llhlinii 

Wm.,  II.,  .ISH. 
C'onferenie,  Suiiioan,  Snmim.  II  ,  .'lOH. 
Ciinfiieiaiiisin.   I..31S  17;  Life  of  Confmiiis,  .■ll.'l ;  Teneli- 

In^s  of  Coiifiii  ins,  313;    Helallons  10  tlic  .Viielenl  Wor- 

rlilp  iif  China,  Dl.'i  ;    Anmim.    1,   NH  ;     Clihid.  I., '.'.Ml  ; 

.linidii.  I.,  INI. 
Ciinrnitiis,  lllrlliplaee  of,  Cliltm.  I., ',MS  ;  Teaihinirs  Siip- 

plantliitf  Itiiililhism,  h'nreii,  I..  .VU  ;  Conteinpnrary  wlili 

l,aotze.    'I'diiiiliiii.  11..  .IBS. 
CiPiiL'ii,  Mission  Work  In,  A.  II.  M.  l..  I.,  .'..l ;  //'(/(.  Mi". 

.s'(»' .   I.,  i:t.'i ;  (iiiKjii  Firf  Sliili.  \..'AW:  Hd'l  Liimlim 

iHKtiliil,',  I  ,  310  ;  him.  Ciil/i.  Mimiimii.  II  .  '.".m  ;  f'nnl. 

Ml-K..  II.,  37S  ;    Tiiijliir.  IIMi.   Win..  II.,  .'t«l. 
Coiuro  ItasIn,  .l/'iicil.  I  , 'SS. 
Cont'ii  KriT  Stale,  I.,  317  SI  ;    lllstorv,  317;   Missions  In. 

3111 :  1  Ihstaeles  lo  Work  in,  3SI  ;  .\fi U-ii.  1 ..  '.'3  ;  I'les.  (  li. 

(Southl.  II..  '^."17. 
CoimoTrilie,  lliiiiln  lliicf.  1.,  ISl. 
Conjevarain  .Meilleal  .Mission,  /'/v».  /■Vf  Ch.  vf  Sivlldml, 

II.,  840. 
Coniaili,    Hev..  Translator,    riira(iii>-Xe(im    Vimliin,   I  , 

3S* 
Ciiiisollilaleil    .\merlean    Ilaptist  MIsslonarv   Convention, 

I.,  .'tSI. 
I'onstiintian,   Itev.   .V.,  Translator,  Turkish  \'ersions,  II. 

IS.') 
Cniislaiitine.  (ieu.,   Cirii'ie,  I.,   .'1110;    Atlempleil   Assault 

Siiii/riid.  II.,  ,347. 
Coiistatitine.  Deeri'i*  of  .\muestv  to  Christians,  llistiiiird. 

Uiini.  nf  Mlts..  I.,  4;tO 
Constantinople,  1..  3SI-S4  ;  Politieal   Helalions.  3'S-J  ;  Pop 

nliitlon.  3ii ;  .Mission  Work,  3'j;i ;  .l/<v»«l"i".  1  .  3  ;  .1 

//.  .S',   1.,  03;  Aniiiiiid.  I.,   lui  :  //.  F.   II.  ■•<.,  I, 'SOS 

Ihihi/if.  II  li..  I  .  34."> ;  Fui.  VlDiH.  Mhn.  ■'^m:.  I..  370. 

I-Yinuh'  .Willi  III  .Mil.'.  I. .mi:   liimiltll.  Ilw.,  I..  Itlll , 

.Mtiliail  MSmoiiii,n..ryi:  M.  K   Cli.  {\i>rlli\  11.  "■ 

Wimiiin'n    Work.    II.   401,   4!l.'>  ;  Itilile    Mouse  at, /(/;«» 

/.  II..  1.,  170;  CiiniHiest  of,  Miili'iiiiiiinldiii'iii.  11.,  ISl. 
Constautluople  liesl    Tlie.  Ciiiinliiiiliiiiiiiti.  I..3S3. 
Coiislaiitius,  .Miilidmtiiiiliiiiiniii.  II..  114. 
Cortva,  To»n  in  Triniilail,  I.,  ;ISI. 
Cook.   Capl..  /■'iif mill/  or   Toiiijn  Mdinlf.   1..  :!X1  ;  .Vsij 

Ihlirhlen  /ill.    II..  17'S. 
Cooke.  Miss  iMrs.  .1.  Wilsonl,  f'liiirrli  .Uhn.  Snc.  I..  201. 
(.'oolles  In  Naial.  Afriiii.  I..  SO  ;  In  .Mauritius,  ,l_/';-i('(/,  I. 

33:  .Mission  Work  among,  Ceylon,  I..  S43  ;    Wm.Milli 

MUk.  .SVx'.,  II  .  4."iM. 
Cooly  Traile,  Mncdn,  II..  1. 

CiHiloma.  Mr  .  Translator.  Siimldin-'i'  Vnnitin.  II.,  .tllii. 
Coiimassi  iKiiinasei,  Capital  of  Ashantii',  .l/rin/,  1 ..  S7. 

IIV«.  Melh..  IL.40II. 
rooiMT,  Hev.  W..  Translator.  Mdniliirin  fill..  II..  :)il. 
Coorjr,  Native  State,  Imlid.  L.  440. 
CoiH'Tanil,  Hev.  J.,  Translator,  Fuliina    I'l  / vi/«;i .  I . ,  MS , 

S'fir  lliliiii/m  MUs..  II  .  liiO. 
CoiK'iiliajien,  Finliiiiil  jMh".  ■"'Oi'..  I.,  .371. 
Coptic  Version,  L.  324  ;  llhl.  liiO'j.  </  Miwinn.  1., 
Coptic  Chnreli,  Slission  I'Melil  of.  Aliynniiiid.  L,  3. 
Copts,  I.,  3SI ;  Krmelii.  Mhx.  Snc  .  1.,  XM  :  l'.  I'.  Cli  . 


430. 

r.  A 

A..  11..  4.'t4  :  in  Ksrvpt,  Afidd,  I.,  10;  In  Turkish  Km 

pile,  Tiirkiij,  II.,  41.'). 
Co(|uimlio.  Tdijliir.  Ilhlioi)  Wm.,  II..  ,388. 
Coral   Missiouarv   .Majiazine  ami   Fiiml,   WanKin's  Work 

II.    .510. 
Corlielt,  Dr.,  Missionary, /Vmi.  CIi  .  (Xorlln,  f.  .'?.  .1..  11.. 

ara. 

Corbvno,    Dr.    Civil    Surgeon   of  llarelllv,   Milli.   Kiilt, 

Cliiircli  (.yiirlli),  II.,  71. 
Corea  iKoreal.  I.,  .3'S.) 

Corls'.'o.  Mission  Work  in,  7Vf«.  Cli.  (Xorlli),  II.,  S47. 
Coroiniinilel  Coast,  /..  if.  S.,l.,  !^f,. 

mimon  ttntions  see  also  Appendix  E, 
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<'iir|iiiiiiliim  fir  V.w  ['rdluiuillln;!  nf  tin-  (Iiiii|m'I   In  New 

KnulHiKl.  fhihlUin  Fiillh  M«-  ,  I..  IflH. 
C.irrlv,  Kit.    Iiaiili'l    TrHiH>liiliir,  Ch.  MU:  S<ir.,  I.,  stNl, 

•Jill  :  /IIiiiIiikIiIiiI  1' //ilroi,  I  ,  la"!  ;  .\iirlliii;Ml  I'luHncrt, 

II..  IH'I. 
Cnrfh  II,  }fnfnitnni"finthfn,  II  ,  I'Ji*. 
Coric/,,  lii\iii.l(Mi  iif.  Mtjiiii,  II..  If.'. 

Corvliici,  KirKl  Kiiiniin  ('iillii)lli'  MlHKliiimrv,  t'/dini,  I.,  WH. 
(Vifh.  Iliv.  .1..  'rninfliilor,  AV(A'  IV/'aioh,  t.,  .'Mm. 
Ciwlii  Kliii.  I..  Ha.'>. 

Ciili-i  III  (Kill)  lih.  Si'iiiuirl  iif  Iiiiliii.  I.,  I'.i.l. 
C'lillii  VitkIipii.  SiiihitUn-  Vfii.ii,ii,  II  ,  Il'l'.i. 
Colliin,  H1V..I.,  Mii-oliMiiiry.  /nilliiifn,  Aiinr.,  I.,  4.Vi. 
Ciitliiii'dliin  IiilriHliicril  liilii  .Mxiikutii,  r/i.  ,l/i««.  iS'fx'.,  I., 

am. 

Ciiiilmrt.  .T,.MlK»l(>imrv,  I  .  ntl ;   7)i;/).  Jflu'.  .*«•.,  I.,  IIM. 
t'oiii"liii>.  licv.  \V.  K.,  'I'niiii'liiliir.  Mii/iKjiifi  Wrtio't,  11 .,  il'i. 
('((vcriliiliV  Virwiciii,  J-'iiijltiili  ]'iiflnii,  I.,  ;'."i;. 
Ckwhii,  Dr,  II.   Sliwiirl,   l'n<,  /''nr   l"\  (if  Sclliiinl,  II., 

Cliwilll.  Ii<'V.  ,liilin,   1:  /'.  r/i.  Srnl..  II.,   IJll, 

Cowualc     Mici-lDii     DIhiK'iiHiirx,     K'ilnliiinih    .\f,t/,    Mh*. 

Silt-..  I..3.V,'. 
CiiMii'.  Kcv.  II.,  Tniii»liiliir,  Aiikh/  Cuilni/i/lf:!,  \.,S!t. 
L'cu.  Mi'lvlllr  II.,  Kirxt  K(ircli;ii  MlH-lmmiv  "t  llii^  Soi'lclv, 

M-l/i.  /■.■/<!«.  Cliiiir/i  (.VwMi.  II  ,1;. 
f'liv.  Samiii-I  II.,  f:i(iiir/tlli(il  Mllfiiii-i,  I,.  .Tdl. 
t'niiL',    Id'v.   Dr.    Diiiican.  'rraiiHlalcir,   /'iiuinrii/  Viifliiii, 

II  .  Wl. 
t'lalu.  ,lnnii'»,   MI"Hliiiiary,   II. 'f.    I'ns.  Cliiin  li  1  f  Niirili 

.\iiii'ii('a.  II.,  •.';.'l. 
rraiic.  N.  M.,  MiKi-inimrv.  I...IJ1I. 
CrainncrV  (irvai  llil>lc.  kni/lis/i  i'trnliiii.  I..  .I.'ir. 
Cniii.  .MiHi.liiiiar.v,  /,    .V.  .S''.  I.,  5(i.-i. 
t'niM'ii,    llc'iirv,'  MiHKJmiarv,   Coiiijo  t'Tii'  sliih,   I.,  :ir.i ; 

t:i(sl  l.iiniliiii  liisl..  I.,  .'iir.  .'l-IH. 
('raHrcinl,  'S\\»*  Ililii'ci a,  .MlKhidiinrv,  XinKihli/i/i,  II.,  IHli. 
IniHliv,    .\    |{    I!.,    Mli-Hiiiiiarv,    //»/(/.    Cniir.  nl'  (iiiltit\o 

mill  '(^11, Inc.  I.,  i:)ii. 
C'rca;.'li.  Mr. 'I'raiiHialiir, /./^»  IVrWu/i.  I.,  .'ilT  ;  Muri   Vir- 

flmi.W.M.  '     . 

Crcalliiii.  Maim  f  Tlicory.  l/liiiliiimii,  I.,  I'.ll. 
Crci'  Virsiiin,  I  .  :wil. 

(H'i'iI.  •'.,  MlHKiiiiiarv.  Xnr  '/,niliiiiil,\\.,  K'l. 
Cri'ik,  'I'rilM'  (if  IndiiiiiH.  I,.  .T.11. 
Cricilr,  1.  M'.li;  ,\V    in  /I'llii ,  II.,  llil. 
('rnili'w  Veriiidii.  I  ..T.li. 
(rite  or  <'aiiilla.  I..  .S'.T  :   Tiirkiij,  II.,  41S. 
CriiiN.  K.,  Mii'i'iciiiarv,  Fm  t'liiiirhm  of  Frtlich  SiiMiir- 

hiiiil.  i..:ct. 
(riiiicii  TiirkI  IlialiMi,  I.,  ,)'.'7. 
(icialia.  rrovincc.  I.   :w;', 
<'ri>aliaii  Viri'lmi,  I  ,  .T.'^. 
<nmlH,  I..  3'.>7. 

Cicickcr.  W.  ().,  Mi^sinimry,  .Ivi.  Iltp.  .1/J/M.  r;»)"H,I.,  .V.'. 
(iiiftM.  II,  U.  MWAi»mr\,  Aitiluiniiii,  Jnlih,  I.,  li ;   Mrlh, 

.\iii-  Ciiluiij-..    II..  Kl.  " 
f'l(|^^.  l>r.,  'I'raiiKlalnr   Kiiren  Vi-ifiiinii,  I.,  Wii. 
('rii'*M,     Iir.    Ilaviil    Kerr,    MlhHionarv,   Miii'iciil  Mixnioiin. 

II..  .-,1. 
i'liiBh,  Iti'v.  Win.,  TraiiKlaliir,  h'ijl    Wmlon,  I.,  "uO  ;    )\'iii. 

Mil/i.  MI'M.  e<fk:.  II  ,  Jill. 
CidHii  (  iildiiy,  I.,  U:,'T'. 
(riiwllirr.    Itt^v.   ('.    Trani'laliir,  Xnju'    ]'■  rtinn,  II.,  IKT; 

Yiniiliii    ]'i  ifioii    II..  .V,".!. 
CriiHtlicr,   Itisliii|)   .Siiniui'l,  IJiilii,   1.,  IIW  ;    Churili    Minn. 

.•««■  ,  I  .  Wl  hi;. 
C'iiii(k>liiiiik.  .\..  Allf-nionary,  1.  J'.  Ch.Si-nl.,  11,.  W. 
<'rn»^ailrs.  The    .Uiiliiiiiiiiitiliiiiiiiii.  II.,  l-.'O, 
<'nl^allinl.' fhiin  li.  Hinldihnl  (itOij.  of  Miim.,  I.,   l-il. 
Ciian/.a  Valliv.  M'ihii.\..-ii. 
(.iilia.  Mii-Hoii  Work  ill,  .1. //   .ST.,  I.,  (m  ;  I'lynAh.i'^uulh), 

ll.-iVl;   WikI  Iniliis,  II,.  irn. 
Ciiiciui,  ciiv,  <(ii(iiiiliiii,  III II.  nr',  I.,  .'HIV. 
<'iiil(laiiali,  7.    .1/   .^  .  I.,  .">(i."i, 
C'ullMitnoii    M.  S  . 'rranslaloi.   1..  .'MS;   Jtrtd'jtniin,  I'.  ('., 

I.,  lit)  ;  C/iiiiif    Viifiim.  I,,  'jrii. 
{'ulna.  School  ^>Iallli^h(■^l  al,  /V.«.  J-'rn'.  Cli.  fi' Sfnlliiiul, 

II,   'Jlili, 
Ciinilxrlaiiil  ri('-<liylrriaii  C'liiirch.  I.,  .'iis. 
('iiiiiilimhani.    .Martha,  .\I.I).    Mii-sionarv,  Sumitr'tiiili,  II., 

I'.ll  ;  Uif.  I'll'.  ( h  Snil ,  II.,  i;A. 
C'uiiiiviiL'hai.i     lirv     \V,   (i.    K.,    MiKcloiiarv,  Melh.  /'jii.i. 

Ch'iirdi  {siiiilli).  II    SI. 
CuiimIo,   rliriHtian.    Kiix  NcL'ro   I'oiivcrl    i;i  I'araruaribo, 

Miii'itriini  Minyiiiii^.  II,.  riC). 
Ciirayio-Ncuro  N'tTnion,  I  ,  .'l.'H. 
mirlr   \V.  T,  and  Mrn,,  .Mit'fionarii'B,  Ciiiiinla  Cony,  .s'oc, 

1..  -j;)!. 
riifhinp,   Calcli.    Translator.    Iliiilrimiin,   /.'.    f '.,],,  I'.H  ; 

Vliiiiii,  I,.  •.'.■.3  :  .s7(i//(  Vnfiiiii.  II,,  .12ii. 
CuHhlli-,  oriu'iii  of,  lliinlii  llmr.  I.,  V.!4. 
(ui't,  l{,  N,.  I.L.Ii  .    '  l.aiiL'iiai.Ti'of  .\frii'n."  .l/'n'm,  1.    ti ; 

Xn/in  linn.  II..  IIW  ;  l.ij't  of  Bil'li'  Virsioiif',  J'kimi.  i.iiU 

Itf'r.iif  llilili-.  II,  -Kni;  .Viiwndix  n. 
CiilhluTt,  lhrir<tiani/.iitliin  of  Norihiinitiria  liy,  Muliiirnl 

Jlissium,  11.,  44. 

Ifii/ii'K  hiilii'iite  i/i iientl  (irtichx.      Foi 


Cut  lark,  I'll  I II  lit  Jtiiiil.  for.  .'/J««,  roe,,  I,,  DTR  !   nrttui, 

II„  WW. 
CiiitiT,  Hi'v.   (I.   T.,  MlMhinarv   rrlnliT,  .1.  ;/.  ,V.  T.,  I., 

4'.l;  .{imiiiii.  I.,  lol» ;  H1111111,  \'..  I  ,  vi" 
(■||ll»,  lli'v.  K.  I-.,  lti|Kirl  of,  .\i;lilhliii,       'llimlon,  1.,  Ift. 
CiilHa,  Tiiwii,  CliiiiiiUiiiilii,  ./.,  I.,  ^'14. 
Cii/ro,  <llv,  IVni,  II..  •.".II. 
*  >|irii»,  l.,".S'Jll  ;  Work  In,  A'./,  l'ir:(<'orrniliilrr\  iVi.,  II,, 

ara;  y'l/rx,//,  11..41','. 

Cyril,  TraiiKhiior  ami  MlF-i-loiuiry,  llo/niiiiii.  I.,  \7'i  ;   Uiil- 

!/<//•/((,  1,  am ;  iiiiiyiiiiiiii  r>i»fc</i,  I.,  air ;  '/^^^  '/>«f/. 

of  .\Uiu.ionK.  I  „4.'l.'l',    l.iiiiniiHiin  .s.r'w,  I,  Mil;    .Mnlliii: 
Vlmilniiii,  II.,  IH;  /W.*.  II,,  iHl;    Shimiilc  Virnlnn,  II., 

:na ;  .v/i;/»,  11  .ihj,  am. 

lyrllhipt,     SiiM'yril. 
CyrH'c  llllili',  llimt.  Vi-minii.  II.,ytw. 
CyriiK,  I'lrniii.  II.,  ai"*. 

fzi'i'h,  Nalion,  I.,  .S'.«.i  ;    Itiiliniln.  I.,  Ua;   I'liiiviTi'lim  In 
I'liriiitiuiill}'  uf,  IHil.  (itoij.  nl'  .Mihtiui.ii,  I.,  4:1.1, 


n. 


Ilaiiiilv   and   TlniLXirv.    llr|iri'cFloii   of   Iv  CoMTiiiniMit, 

hi'llii,  I,,  4.M, 
Dauaiua,  .1,  K.,  MlMHioiiar,\,  llrn-.il.  I,,  iHtl. 
lliiulii'Hiaii.  rrovlnii' of  Kii^Hiii.  I..  M'.li. 
IliilioiiM'v ,  KInploiii  of.  I,,  .'t:,'^' ;  .[Imiiiii .  I.,  'J  ;  .\ii/ro  J.'nrii. 

II,  li.:). 
llahiiiiii'V  or  Knii  TrilH',  Afili'n,  I.,  'i~- 
Ilaki',  lirv.  V.  A.,  I'lnfin'ml  lliii.ilii.  II.,  all. 
Ilaklianl  or  Madrax  llindiii'iaiil  \  irnioii,  I,,  .'V.ti. 
Hiikotan  Tril"',  I.   ll'HI  :  Miiwic  of,  .^lui^ir  niul  .MlM-^ii'im,  II,, 

I.VJ;  Mii-fion  Work  ainoiiL'.  /i/'W,  •"•'.  /.'.,  II  .  '.w.-i. 
DaUoia  \  I'l-Kioii.  I.,;i;i0;  liiilliinii.'Aiiiir.   I,,4l'a;  l.li/i/ii,  .i. 

I!..  II  .  -'K.-)  ;  Wll/liiiiifiiii.  ■/'.  .V,,  II  .  i;.-i, 
llalal  l,aniii  or  (liaiiil  l.ania,  'I'ilul,  1 1 .,  .'>'.>.'), 
Iliiii'.  lli'v,  (1.  I''..  .MiKi-ionarv,  Si/iin,  II,,  a". 
lliili'>.  Mi-»   ,s,  II,,    MiM.ionarv',   f.   I'.   Cli.,   f.  .'.■.. I.,  II., 

|:ia. 
DWUiniaiid.  .luda.  Traii'-hitor.  .hiiliioCeniiiiii,  T.,  .Mil, 
llaliiiaii.  Dr  ,  Traiisliilor.  ./(«'»,  I.,  NKI  ;    'I'riiiin.   ami   Jter, 

tif  Itihli.  II,.  Iii.'l. 
Iiiiliiiaiia.  I..  :w. 

Dalinatlaiix  or  .MorlarkH.  /inliiin/lii,  I  .  .'i.10, 
Dahnal'  ii.  (i,.  Tiaiihlator.  shiitntim   \'mloii,  II,.  IM.'i. 
Ilalton,  iliv,  ,1    K  ,  /liim/ui'  1'. /»(«/,«,  I,,  14'.'. 
]>al/i'll.    ,1.,     .Ml»»ioiiarv,     I'lm.    I'm-    Ch.   i>f  .•^riilliiinl. 

II ,  ail. 

Daiiiaia    Land.   MIhhIoii    Work   In,    .\t'iifii,    I  ,  '.'1  ;    IIV". 

Milh.  .Miili.  Siic..  II  .  4111. 
Tlainara  Unci',      'illtiiliil-lliinhiiiiiii  I'lin,  I  ,  4 in. 
DainiiM  ii.".  Sii'L'c  i\i,  .Miiliiiiiiiiinliii  Inii.   II.,   H'.i  ;     /'.    /'. 

I'll.,  r.  S.  A;  II,,  l.'M  ;    Wiiiiiitni'  nnil;  II.,  IIKI  ;    )V:/'- 

ilfin,  II..  .'.aii. 
Tlaiil^'ii,',  Mr. .  TraiiKliitor,  Ci^iifiiiii  IV/'Aimi,  1,,  a',T', 
liiiiiii'll,  Hlfliop  W,.  Tiani'lator,  A'ew  IV/«i««.  I,,  li'.'.i. 
DanUli   .M-sioiiH,  I.,  :wi-a.-i :  (iciiiral   llistorv.  mi  ;   Dan- 
ish MisHionarv  Soricly,  :wa  ;    I.ovi'iitharH   .Slisxion.  a,a3; 

lird    Kari'ii    "MisKion!    :iu :    Northrrn    Siintal    MIkkIoii 

(stiiiM'    iiK    Indian    Iloiiir   .Mission   to  tin'  .Siintals),  .11^4  ; 

Danish  Mission  S(  hiuil,  .185. 
Danish  liihlr  Soiiciy.  //./•',  /(,  .".'..I..  ■CDl  ;  I'ioncrrs,  //,//;.(, 

I.,  l.'i,' ;  .\llitudc  of.  I.Hiii-li-  Kniii.  Sm-..  I  .  .M:), 
Danish  .•teaman's  Society.  Siniiii-ii  .MiMiniin  In,  IL.ai.s, 
jlanisli  I'ossesslons.  Wml  In  llm,  II..  4;il. 
ilanish  Kast  India  Cotiipaiiy,  (l|i|iosition  to  Mission  Work 

ill  Tiaii()iielmr :  y.iii/iiiliiil',/,  II.,  n.'i.'i. 
Danish  Version.  I..  IWi. 

llanitchilcli  ll)anii;l\'i.  Translator.  .SV/vi  (,  II,,  .'lal, 
Dans/,  Hev,  P..  Translator.  .Iitiiinini'  Vi'i-hiiiii.  I  .  Uvii. 
Dantoon.  Miss.  Station  in  India,  Ji'in  iiilljliijil.  For.  .Misii. 

SiK-..  I..  a;H. 
Daniiiilan.  I'rinciiialitiis  I'iaied  iindiT  ItnsKlan  I'rolociion, 

Tiiikiii,  II..  IIH. 
rara/i,  .-Xpostle  of  Druse  Ilelitrion,  I^i-iimih.  I  ,  .111. 
Iiarcs-Safaain,  Mission   lleslroyed  at,  .U'licn.  I  ,  1.;, 
Iiarfiir.  (oniitry  of  the  Soudan.  I,,  .'Xi :  .{I'liin,  I..  1-.'. 
lliirjecliiiL'    Mission.    I'liK.   \Kiliili.^  Cli.   if  M'ulliiinl.H., 

aail;  niimiin'i  Work.  II.,  f)'Ji>. 
Darlini;.  Hev.  I).,  .Missionary.  I,,  %'ui. 
llarsanas,  or  Si.\  I'liilosophio  Sihools,  Ulniliilgm,  I.,  4111, 

4'J(l. 
Darwinism  Compiirod   to  DortrincH  of   Liiolze,  Tiioiilgm, 

II  .  aMI, 
Dasasainedli  (dial.  Clinirli  Miim.  5<"'.,  I.,  2!)1. 
Ilaiiha,  Station,  .itnnii-.  .)/(»■..  II..  I  Hi. 
jrAnliiKiit',    Dr.    Merle.   Finn.    .U/inii'i.    I,,  Sill  ;    Fiini, 

Conl.  Six-.,  I.,  ai'kl:  M.  F.  Ch.  i.\iirlht.  II,,  7H, 
Iiavid,  ]W\'.  C.,  Missionary,  I,,  iwii :   .}fii  luhin  .Miin-iniin, 

II.,  i:«. 
Davids.  I'rof.  T.  W.  H.,  on  Mrvniia.  Ihnlilhixiii.  I,,  aiil.    ' 
ilavidson.  Dr.  Andrew,  Missionarv.  MnHcitl  Mi«ttion6^   II., 

.V). 
Davicn,  Hev.,  MlKsloniiry,  L.  M.  S.,  I.,  5,VI. 
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4.V1. 
Pavix,  .1.  H.,  Mi!<fi(inarv,  Jd/iiiii,  I., -llliJ,  IIIO, 
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Ilawcs,    licv.    .TiM'l   T  ,   SiiiM'iiiili'iKlc'iil   <if  tlu'   Wnik   in 

Mexico,  Mil/i.  /■.'iii.--.  VliKivli  {^(iiit/i),  II.,  H-J. 
Dawiioilcr  Sirl,  .Uillliiliim.  1  ,  41. 
Dawsciii,  licv. 'riiin>latiir,  <ioiiil  IVcWoi/.  1.,  :)'.il. 
l)ay,  Mi»H,  .Missiiiiiarv.  '/.iilun,  II  .  .Ml. 
Da'v.  Kcv.  Mr.,  on  Liciuiir  'I  nillU  In  Africa,  Si\  I.nlh.  C/i., 

1.,  .fir). 
Day,  licv.  .lolin,  fin.  Jla/i.  (Vw.,  IT.,3C,i). 
l)av,  Samuel  S,.  KoiiiiiliT  of  Tcliigu  .Misiion,  1  ,  :|:)ii ;   aiicl 

.Mrs,  .1.  //.   lA  r..  I.,  4li,  .M. 
Day  Schools,  irow(/«'.«  Wmk.  II.,  -IKi. 
IJaVsnrinir  (Vessel  Sciil  l)v  Cliilclrcii  of  Nova  Scoliai,  .Vuc 

I/th.  hi.,  II.,  170. 
T)pacoiiesscs.     Sec  Kaiserswertli. 
Dean,  Dr.  William,  Missionary,  .1.  /(.  ^f.  r  .  1.,  .M. 
De  .\/eve(io,  Louis,  'rranslaloi.  .itu/ifttir,  !,,  S."). 
De  Hrocii,  Miss,  Mission  Work  of,  JM/  lille  HitiK.,  1.,  1 IC, 

U7;  .)/-■. I «  .WsWo.v,  ll..4'J. 
Dc  Hriinel,  ScHor.  Translalor,  fliwji^fi  Vttf*lot..''.  1..  1 1'J. 
Deccan,  Viceroy  of  lln',  Ahain'K  Tinilni'iis,  II.,  ITS. 
Uc  larva lliosa,"  Kev.   M.   I'.   H.,  .MissUmarv,   Jlrazil,   1., 

18(1. 
Di-err.  licv.  W.,  Missionary,  Church  M'iKH.  Siic..  I.,  S1>I. 
Dchra,  Missioi.  Work  in,  'h'ull,  rlim.  U.  S.,  I.,  :K1. 
Dcircl-Kamr.  Town,  .i/uih.  1..  1  ;  Drumi,  I.,  .'ill. 
Deir  .Minnis.  Town.  Fiml,  ,/.  A'.,  I..  37ii. 
Deir/afran,  Seat  of  tlie  .lacobile  I'alriaicli,  .1.  /,'.  C.  F.  M,, 

I.,  711. 
Dc  .lont.'C,  M..  Translator.  Fhniiih  Vtrifidii.  1.,  .'17-1. 
De  lievna,  Cassioiloro,  Translator,   .^jHiiihh    Vtmion,  II., 

.■«U.  ' 
Delagoa  Bav,  lieglon,  Kxleiil,  l'o]uilation,  I'lc,  .it'ricii,  I., 

lit. 
Di'laware  Version,  I.,  3.30. 
IJelesjates  Version,   Chlrunt  Virsion,  ].,  B7I1 ;    Trant.  iiml 

Iter,  nfltible,  II., -kl.-). 
Delft,  f^inhh  Virsiiin,  I..  374. 
Delhi,  Town,  Mttlicid  .1/(Wion,s-,  II.,  ,V1 ;  XorlhiVfut  I'lor- 

liices,  II.,   1*5:    J'liiijdh,  II..  iiiivi;   Woimm's  Work,  il., 

r,i7. 

Dclitzsch,  I'rof.  V..  D.D.,  Translalor,  Ifihrtir  Vrrsiun.  I., 

413  i  ,/<!«•*,  I.,  .50it,  .'ill  ;    Trari^.  (iml  11, r.  uf  Jlilih,  II., 

4H3. 
Dcmerara,  Mission  Work   in,    Oiildiiii,   I..   4ihi ;    Mordr. 

MUf.,  II.,  i:w  ;   nVc.  Milh.  Misf.  Hot:,  11.,  l.")8  ;   Mtoi/, 

./ohii.  II.,  rM. 
Demetrius,   I.azar,  Translator,  Unceiloii'idii-Itoiniidh  [Ma- 

ce<l<niian-l{(aiman  Version]  Yirsiim.  II,,  1. 
Dcniindcr,  liev.  >!..  Translator,  yidn  I'frslon.  11  ,  170. 
I)eniinrKes,  (inostic.  Power  of.  Ihrrinh.  I.,  ;W7. 
Di'inon  Worship,  .lusdin,  I.,  lOil :  ('ri/Um,  I.,  !.'4i). 
Deinpstor,  licv.    ,lohn,   Missionarv,   Mflh,   Kjiin.    Chiirrh 

(.\orlh),U..lit<. 
')enl)ii;h.  Birthplace  of  II.  M.  Stanley,    Conr/n  Frtr.  .Sidle, 

I. .317. 
Dencke,   Rev.   C.    V.,   Translator,   Dehiwdre   Vemlon,   I,, 

:«il. 
Denhain.  Traveller,  AfrXcd,  I.,  7. 
Ilenka  Trih(^  Africn,  I..  13. 
Denmark,  Bible  Work  in.  B  F.    II.  S  ,  I.,  an  ;  "S,,ciely 

for  Missions  to  Israel."  .A  »■.«,  1.,  .'iWl 
Dennis,  Uev.  .1.  S.,  Missiiniarv,  Si/rid,  II..  377. 
De  Nohill,  Uohert,  Jesuit  Missionary,    Uom.  Vdth.Mi.is., 

II.,'.'Sil. 
Depart  nu'nl  of  I'lililic  Instruct  ion  on  Ilawijiian  Ids.,  Arm- 

slrndij.  li.,  I.,  PHI. 
De|)Ol  Oentrale.  Paris.  I!,IUiioii»  Trdd  S(h\,  II.,27H. 
Dc  Pressense.  M  ,  Bible  At:ent,  H.  F\  II.  S.,  I.,  yiKI. 
Dervish,  I.,  337, 3;W. 
De  Sacy,  Translator,  Ciirxhiiiii,  I.,  231!. 
l)e   San   MiL'nel,  ]•'.  S.,   Translalor,   Hjmiihh  VimhJii,  II., 

.Kil 
Dcsfiranj-'cs,  licv.  A.,  Translator.  Tihiiju  IVcWwi,  II..  3fll. 
De  Solo,  v..  Failure  of  Kxi)e(lition  »(,  IniHunf,  Amfrlain, 

I.,  4.-.3. 
Destru'tion  of  Chiiu'sc  Books  and   Uccords,    Chiiid,  !., 

a.->a. 

Do  Valera,  C.  Translalor,  Sjxininh  VrriHriii,  II.,  .'Iill. 
Devil  Worship,  Vtziifeis.  M  . ')'ii<. 

De  Vroom,  Missionary,  Muriler  of,  lldll  fsldnilf,  I.,  IIH. 
l)e  Witt,  .EL'iil.Tianslator, />»^V(  Vimioii,  1.,  313  :  Finn- 

hh   Wfrnion,  I.,  374. 
Dc   Wolfe,   Miss  M.,   Missionary,   JIhii'ihIh,    Cdndild,  I., 

1*1. 
Dharnm  Sastras,  or  Code  of  Mann,  IlinildUiii,  I.,  41(1. 
Dhn  Nowas,  Persecution  of  Christians  h\,  .MohdmiiiKldn- 

ifin,  II.,  114. 
Dialects  of  ("hinese  I.anpiacc,  Clilmi,  I.,  aW. 
Diarbpkir,  Mission  Work  in,  .1.   /(   V.  F.  .1/.,  I.,  711 ;  .Ir- 

tiifnld.  I..  1(12  ;   ^yalker,  A.,  II.,  4r.3. 
Diaz,  Barlhohnncw,  Monirldn  Mixnions,  II.,  1.38. 

Itiilirs  indirnte  gi'itiral  tniiden.     For 


Missionary,    Pn/i,     f'h, 
IfdirdiidH 


Diaz,    licv.    Procopio,   Alcxi 

i.\orlhi,  r.  .s'.  .1..  II.,  '.'I.V 
Dibble,  S.,  Missionary  and  Tr:inslator,  ].,XW 

IV/siiw.  I.,  41'-'. 
Di<ks(Hi,  licv..  Translator,  h'drd.iii  TirM'iw,  I.,  .W'.'. 
Dictionary,  ilapaiicse  anil  Kni;lish,  7V-«a-.    Vh.  {.\orlh),  I'. 

S.  A.,  l'l..a.'i.3. 
Dieuo  Suarcz  Iidct,  MdildijdHCdr,  IT.,  3. 
Dictrivh.   licv.   V.  S.,  Missionary,  F^rdii.  Lull,.  I'h.  i,,i,. 

Council.  I.,  mvi. 
Dikcli'  Version,  1.,  .^^'<, 

Dillmaini,  .\.,  Translator,  Elhloitic  Yeraiini,  1.,  .3i;ii. 
Dillon's  Day,  Church  at,  Siir  //tbriilm  Minfinn,  II.,  loi. 
Dindit.'ul.  Dispensary  at,  .Mr,Hcdl  .MiM.,  II.,  ."13. 
Dincan,  Znln  Chief.  IIiuiIk  Udn,  I..   l'J."i  ;    '/.iilii„,  11..  .W.l. 
lliodali.  (iiovanni.'I'ranslator.  Ilaliiin   \',ri!iiin,  I..  4711. 
Dittrich.  liev.   A.  II.,  Translator,  Arnunian    ]'irniiinf,  \., 

l(l.-| ;  lidxlc  .Mief.SdC.l..  im. 
Divinitv  Si'hool  at  Poona,  Cli,il-cli  .V/.-'*'.  SdC..  I.,  i'!l','. 
Dixon, 'M.  ('..  Missionarv,  \V,.i.  .\l,lh..  II..  4.")M. 
Dixon,  licv.  li.   Translaiia-.  .I,i/nf(d-  ]V,,liif  Vtrxinn.  I. ..Ml!. 
Djenimfia  Sahnj,  Mission  Staliim,  AV»;//(  AJ'ricdii  .Mission, 

II.,  17il. 
DjocjakarUi.  Mission  Station.  />,il,-h   lltf.   Mix,,.  .S'(ic.,  I., 

'344. 
''  Diivanodava.''  Mau'azincof  the  Marat  hi  Missions,  lliinit, 

/All'..  I  .'4(1  ;   l'iri(„lii((l  liliriildrc.  II..  'Jlli, 
Doanc.  K.  T.,  Missioiuirv  find  Translatin-.  I.,  ;W!1 ;   KIhiii 

I'irsiiii,.  1  ..3.-)();  .Ui,ri',n,.'<id.  U..  1IK». 
Dober.    1...    Missionarv  to  Dainsh   West  Indies,  I.,  liW  ; 

Mdriii:  .l/;.w.,  II.,  130.  131. 
Dobra.shian,    Dr.   Gabriel.    Missicmnry,   Piiindx'   Mulii'dl 

Missiiin.  I., :«.'. 
Dobrudja,  Northeast  P(Uti(ni  of  Biduarla,  T.,  3.3(1. 
lloelrinc  of  the  Mean.  C(infviudtii.iin,\.,^l^. 
Dodd.  K.  M.,  Missionary,  f..  310. 
Dislds,  .\.  .1..  M.I).,  Midical  Missionary,  \dx,iirii/eh,  II., 

IIHI ;  /III',  frix  {((,1-1 II.)  Ch..  \l..\m. 
Dodds.  li.  ,1..  Missionar\ ,  A,miirir,h,  II..  18(1 ;  it,/.  I'rts. 

{(nrn,.)  Ch..  II.,  ^Vi. ' 
Dod^'c,  Hon.  Will.  K.,  F:riing(licdl  AlUaiici.  I.,  Sni. 
Dosri  Version,  1.,  34t). 
Dohne,   licv.  .!.    I...  Trai.slntor,   Zulii-Kaflr    Dictiimary, 

y.,iliix.  II..  .MO,  .MS  ;   :',,ilii  Virition,  II.,  M.->. 
Dole.  Daniel,  .Missionary,  I..  340. 

Dcanasi  Mission,  l'ri.i.  {Kildh.)  Ch.  of  SYnlldnil.  II.,  jSW. 
IJominica,  Mission  Work  in,  FrdZir,  E..  I.,  377. 
Dominicans,  E.xneditions  of.  Jnilidi,.-'.  .Imericdii,  I.,  4.M. 
Doiiatists,  Ilcrelical  Sect,  Ilixloricdl  UtotJ.  0/ Mixx.,  I.,  4.'iO. 
Ilonilo,  Town,  .ifncd,  I.,  •£!. 
Doremus,  Mrs.,  (Irjianizationof  rnioii  Miss.  Soc,  Wiinidn's 

Wnrk;  II..  471). 
Dorpat  \'ersioii,  Fxlhoiiinn  Versions,  I.,  Sfid. 
Dosliisha  College,  A.  II.  C.  F.  .\l.,  I.,  Til :  t)i'j,iunzaliim  of, 

.hilHin.  1.,  4iK) :  Xeeximd. ,/.  II.,  II.,  Wi. 
Dost  Mohainmeil,  Treachery  of.  Afr/h((r,i,ildn.  I.,  (!. 
Doty,  R.,  Missionary,  1..  .140  ;  Alml.  I).,  I.,  1. 
Diuiav  liihlc.  Fn</Hxh  I'l /•«»«.  1..  ;i'')8. 
Diaiblc  Island  (.V.  H.  M.  IM.  Chi„d.  I..  2C>8. 
Domihiss,  Carstairs,  Missionarv,  I'rtx.  Chdrch  of  F.nnldnil , 

\\..'!X. 
Dous;lass,  .Taincs,   Missionarv.  Prtf.   Cl,ircl,  in   Cimdild, 

II..  SH. 
Diaifrlass,  Prof    li.  K..  on  Chinese   lieliL'ion,   Cimfdcidn- 

ixin.  I..  31."),  3H1 ;  Summary  of  Klcnienls  of  Taou',  Tdoii- 

i.«'W).  II..:iK». 
Dowkontt,  Dr.,  Inter.  Meil.  MIxs.  .Srv?..  I.,  47«. 
Drai  hart.  Missionary.  Mordri,in  .l/(.«m/«i,  II.,  14:). 
Dracki'iibur;.'  Mountains,  .\i'ri,;i.  I..  111. 
Drau'on  Boat  Day,  Cclcbralion  of.  China,  T..  '.202. 
Ilrake.  .\.,  Missionarv,  Am.  Hiiii.  M.  I'.,  I.,  .Mi. 
Dravidian  Kaniily.  !\tdilrdx  I'nxidennj,  II.,  21. 
Dravidiaii  l.anniia).'cs,  hiilid.  I..  448. 
Dfoese,  lie\-.  V...  Trunslator,  Mdllii,  I'dhiiri.  or  Hd.jniiihal 

Verxioii.  11..  ','8. 
Driiidism  Compared  to  Dfictriiics  of  I.aotzc,  Tdouixin,  II., 

:W4. 
Druilli'tcs.  KatlierCiabricl,  Missionarv,  fmliai,.-,,  An,, rii-dii, 

I.,  r,-i. 

Druses,  Sect,  I..  340.  341  :  Massacre.   Diinidxciix.   I..  .'HII  ; 

Kdiieation  of  Women,  Syria,  II.,  37.") ;  of  Syria,  Tarl; ,/, 

II..  II,') 
Drnmmond.  .1.,  Missionary,  I'.  I'.  Ch.  S,dt.,  II.,  4.30. 
Driiin-towcr,  Sii,fjitii.  II.,  17'7. 
Dnalla  Version,  I.,  311. 

Diibrovnik,  or  liaf^iisa,  liepnblic  of.  Cnxilx,  I..  K7. 
Duff.  Alex.,   Missionary.  1..  341,   34'-> ;   iiihytld 


II..  Kfi:   I'rrx. 
Mixx.  Id  (Inrlx., 


.M,iilrdt,,  II.,  11) ;  Mixiiioiiarii  Confirencx 

^Fxlab.)  Vh.  of  ScnI..  II.,  ZV.:  'Ittl.  of 

II.,  278. 

Duff,  The,  Saillnii  of,  for  Tahiti,  l/nnlon  Mixx.  Sin:.  I.,  .'i.W. 
Duff.  (ieo.  ('..  Missionarv,  Can.  Cimi/.  .'*«■..  I..2:W. 
DutHcld.  (ieorjie.  Missionary,  I'ref.  I'h.  yXorlh),  I'.  S.  A., 

II..  ','4.3. 
Diiffus.  Win..  Translator,  Chav-Chau or  Svalow  VuIUmjuM 

Virxion,  I.,  244. 
Duke  of  Vork's.lsland  Version.  I.,  .S-IS. 

dimiiin  ftntioiis  see  also  Apjwndix  E, 
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111,  Wiiiiiiiii  1  \]'(iik.  II..  .IIT. 
Durraniics  Tiil)i',  .l/(/li(i7iixt(in,  I.,  (i. 
J)ntch,  /liiriii'ii,  I..  i'H  ;  ('(i/loii,  I.,  ~'ll  ;  Funiiiii'ii,  I.,  .'ITT  ; 

Inli'lTonisi'  Willi  .liipiiiu'W',  .yim.//,  I.,  IlKl ;  llcciipiillon 

<if  Iiiiliii,  .l/iiiliriK  I'lixhlmi'i),  II..  21. 
Dulrli  lldcr-',  .Misi4ii.ii><iif,  Ziilim,  II.,  5l.'i. 
Dulcli  Kiisl,  Inilicv,  I..  .31.1, 


DuUli  Kiisl,  Inilicv,  I..  .31.1, 

Diitcli  (iiiiaiia  isiiriimiiii.  Mis^imi  Work  In 

im  ;  Miiriii-.  Mi-wiiii)!'.  II..  l:;i;. 
lliilrli  .Mi>siiiii!iiv  SDcictv.  1,.  ;iJ4. 
Iliilcli  lii'f(iniir(l'Mi>^si(iiiiii'V  Socirlv,  I.,  :UI. 
Diilch  Vii.^^iDii,  I,,  :j|:i, 
Diilcli  \\r>i  IiMli.-.  II..  4rn. 
Dwiilla  'I'rihi'.  Al'rhii.  I,,  ~'."), 
Dwiiifs,  .\kk.i.  'Afn.K.  I..  ■->.-). 
DwiL'Ilt,  II.  (;.  ().■.  .Mi^^'i^lllll■V,  I.,  »(.'.;   .1.  /.'. 

III;. 


'/liti"t.  T.. 


.  F.  .1/.,  I., 


iii;. 

Dwiu'lil,  II.  O  .  MiKsidiiiuy.  Tuikdj.  II.,  i-iV>. 
D.viiks,  'I'lilii'  iif  IliMMrii,  Hfii  iiikIi  Minn.  Siu\,  H.,  'iH-i. 
Dviik  Vcisidn,  1,,  .'il,"!. 

Dyer,  Siiiiil..  .Mi.'^climary  Id  (  liiim  mid  Iiivnilor  of  Movahli' 
Jlctullic  t'liiiiL'se  TypV.  1.,  .li,'.. 


K. 


Karillcy,  Sir  CiilliPL',  Ililf.Soc.  I'la/i.  (.imjitl  (iiiinin/  .h  irs, 

I,,  aib  ,   Kidiiiitlhiil  I'liiil.  Sin-..  1.,  :iii;i. 
Ka^^.'iiiii.  licury,  Mi"^ioiiMiy,  .\i!i<iirii/i/i,  II.,  IS'.i. 
Ki.-^I  .Vfrica  Oiiiiipaiiv  Uti'ilisli),  ^Ifricii,  I,,  ].">  ;  K^crMuin), 

Afrini.  I.,  Hi. 
Kiis'u'iii  Kiiiiatoiial  Africa  Mission,  Chiireh  J/i,«>i.  ><»■.,  I., 

■JKIi. 
Kaslcrn  (Jiii'sllon,  ('(inxldii/hioji/i-,  I.,  t&i  ;  A'minlix/aii,  T., 

Kii:   Tiiikiij.  II,.  l'->ii-'J2. 
Ka^l  (iollilaniiv  ,\iiK;.'iirin»  Vnlon,  Sirnlixh  Mhnidii".  II,, 

:<r.s, 

liaft  luilia  Conipaiiy,  .1.  H.  ('.  F.  if.,  I.,  (iil ;  llnmhiuj.  I., 
174;  Iloclilily  lo  .Mission  Work,  Ciilciillii.  I.,  •.'■JS  ;  /I'.i'. 
«r'  Minn,  lo  iioii.1..  II.,  !;7'4  ;  Aiilliorily  and  Iiiiliiiiii'i'  of, 
India,  l.^-iTfi;  Moiiniiii'in  Kirclnl  liv,  Scluvitii:,  ('.  /'., 

II.,  Sir. 

Kast  I.(aidon  Inslitiitc"  for  IIoiiic  and  I''or<'if»n  Missions,  I,, 

.'i4t>  .'V) ;   Ili-^lory.    .'ilii;    Missions.   I.ivinu'stonc,  Inland, 

.'i-lli ;  Coiii-'o,  lialolo,  3411;  I'ioiieer,  8oudaii,  3411;  I'oik/o 

Frif  Slut,-.  I.,  mi. 
Kasv  Won  I.i,  Hook  I,anKiias<'.  China,  T.,  S.W. 
Kliioiiili's,  Ilcrcliral  Sirl,  Hint,  (lioij.  iif  Minx.,  1.,  4.10. 
Klion  Version,  I,.  Sijl). 

KliiiU'  Mela.  Hcfii}.'!' of  Clirislians,  .Vititkidii,  I,,  i. 
Kccli'siaslical  Or^aiii/alion  of  .Mission  Sociclics,  Organiz, 

of  ilisfiDiHirij  Work,  II,,  li(5-'J(ll. 
Kcliiniad/iii,  Id'sidcnci' of  CJatlioliros,  . lr;«f  nii/,  I.,  i)9, 
KclioHi',  .Mission  Work  al,  Zulus,  II,,  .>t'J. 
Krkanl,  ,1,  I{..  Missionary,  I.,  3,'>0. 
Kclcclic  Soiifiy,  Cliunii Miss,  tioc.,  I.,  i'80. 
Krnador,  I,,  X^\. 

Kddv,  W.  K..  Missionary,  Si/ria,  II.,    377. 
Kdily,  W.  W,,  .Missionary,  fiijria.  II,,  377;  Tnik,  i/.  II,,  4i!;W. 
Kdi'iidali'  Mission,  Coinmerci'  and  .Minsioiif,  I,.  Hin. 
KdosiiiH,  Nephew  of  Meropins.  Ah{/ysi/tia,  I,,  ,1, 
Edessa  (( lorfa),  I'lrfia.  II.,  aHI. 
Kdfrren,  J.  A.,  lia|ilisl  Missionary  loSwedMi,  .1.  ]l.  .U.  I'., 

I.,  .W. 
Kdirt  a^^ainst  Hoiiian  I'.ilholie  I'riests  in  ll'ili."i,  China,  I., 

aH,5. 
TMiet  of  Toleration,  Momrian  .Mi.winns.  II  .  14."i. 
Kdinl)iir;.'li  .Medical  .Missionary  Socicly,  I,.  :V)1-,M, 
£diiiliiir^'li    Society   for    I'roiiiotin^'  Clirislianity    aiiion^' 

For<'i>.'n  .lews,  Seamen  and  Kinitiranls, ,/((('.«,  I.,  t>W. 
Edkins,  l)r,  J,,  Translator,  Coi/iiciaiiitni,  I.,31li ;  Moni/ol 

Viisiinis,  II.,  lati. 
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(ilii!<i;(>H',  \.,  Minsionnry,  I'rei.  f'/i.  nf  Iieliiml,  II..  iWT. 
(ilHHt'dW,  il..  Mi»»i"imi-y,  I'rix.  ('Imirhnf  Inliintl,  II..  'S.\~. 
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Scitl..  II.,  •Jill ;    I'll.  l'n».  t'li.  Siiil.,  II.,  A-M. 
(ili'iixiin,  .\.,  MiHwiDimrv,  I.,  ,')!«). 
(ih'ii,  Will.,  Miswiiiiian.  I'rrshi^  1I.,!W-J. 
lilcniiy,  Kdwiiiil,  .Mihsidimry,  Xiiilh  A/iicii  Mliitliiii,  II., 

(illlik,  KriHst,  TriiiiFlaliir,  l.ttliir  l.iriiiihi  IV/wim,  I.,  .MO. 
(iniiilciiilal,  Mij-^'idii  Slatidii,  llinii.  I.,  l.")l  ;    Munir.  Mix- 

sid,,.",  II.,  I.l'.l. 
(liiiKlriihiltli'ii.  Stalidii.  Mniitridii   MixDlniin,  II.,  Vl'i. 
(JiiiwticH,  .Vkiii  In  "Siiils,  "  /ifriis/i,  I.,  ;w;. 
(idUliLi  Ciisli',  Hi  mini.  I.,  l.">ii. 
(idlmi,  Siiinl.,  Itir^lidp  111'  J^nl^'al(•nl,  1.,  aiW  ;  A/njxsiiiiii,  I., 

:i  ;    C/i.  .!/;.«.  .sv.r.,  I.,  Ml. 
(Jdlii.  Till'  Di'M  rl  of.  .Uoiii/(i/i(i.  II.,  lir. 
Odlili',  J.,  .MiHBidiiaiy.  ./(ijian.  I.,  -Cri. 
(idilavi'fi,  SaiTi'il  liiviT.  Iliiiiihiiij  I'rin.,  I.,  Kii. 
lidl'di-ih,  .1.,  .Missidiiarv,  f/(;/»(,'l.,  aro  ;  i'/i*  Ch.in  Ciin- 

(I'ld,  II., 'JX) 
(iiiL'd  'riiwii,  .l/rini,  I.,  at). 
(idi;i>  .Mi"^idll, '/'/•(,».  C/t.  Jietiiitil,  II.,  a:!;'. 
(ld,'d  ViTsidii,  I..  Hill. 

(idiii'di,  Dr.  S.  .M.  !•;..  Milh.  K/ii.^.  (7iiiirli  (Xarl/n,  II.,  lir. 
(idjani,  I'l'Dviiici',  .llii/.wiiiiii,  I.,  ','. 
(idia  TrilK',  .t/iini.  I.,-JH. 
(idlil  CdiiKl,  .MisHiiiii  W'dik  in,  Aj'iicd,  I.,  'i'l  ;    ll'-*.   .lAM. 

.!/;«-.  .sVxv,  II.,  Il'id. 
<;ol(l  Miiu'K  ill  S.  .\rrii-a,  .ifiii-d,  1.,  1(1. 
(Jul, lie,  lliiirli, 'I'laiislali.r.  A7M-  IV/'»io/(,  I.,  aV) :  /'.  /'.  r/,. 

.".VvV.,  II.,  l:|i). 
GoUlsniiili,  Hi'v.  M.  (i..Traiislalor,  Iliiklniiil  IVrv;,,/,.  I.,;):)ii, 
Gdllalli'lil,  Mr.,  'rranMliildr,  ll'liiiic  IV/w'w,  I  ,  ll.l. 
lidlliiirr,  Hi'V.  iVoniliiii.  Chnri'li  .]li.tx,  .sv*-.,  1.,  'iKi. 
(tdiiila,  U'ork  in,   Woiiioii's  117*//'.  II..  4!IH. 
(idiuis. 'I'ribi',    Ihnfjal.  \.^    V*' :    t'fi/tofii-\(it/ptfr,  T.,  ^-l.^  ; 

r/(.  .l/)'.«.«.  .sVx'.,  r..  •JUJ  ;    /ii/iii,   ].,  Jl.");   S"i:ilin'n  Tun- 

tni-ie".  II.,  irS;    0;-(M(,  I...  illl  ;   .Sivul.  ,l/i«x.,  11.,  3K. 
(idiiil  \  rr^'idii,  1.,  .'till, 
(idiiilfll,  \V.,  Misxidiiarvai  il  Tianslaliir.  I..;i!ll;  lliid,  /..I., 

Hi!) ;  Ciil/iiiiui.  s.  It..  I..  !-,«.l ;    Ixiiiihl,  II.  (i.  o.,  I.,  ;il.") ; 

.!/.///(/,  1 1 .,  JH  ;    T'irkhl.    I  ;m<,n.':'  II..  4i->. 
(idiHlrndii^'li.  II.  1).,  .Missidiiarv.  Z"/">,  II..  .Ml. 
tiddilfi'lldw,  \V.,  Mii'sidiiarv.  .\/iHi.  K/ih.  Clmirk  (Xuiili), 

Il.,fi9. 
(idoilinan,  Janu'H,  'rraiislutor,  Kru  Vi-rshin.  1.,  :iTt'.). 
l^dixlwiii,  Missidiiary.  .Ir/ftfrafltf,  I.,  114. 
(i(idlul)  SiiiL'li,  ()|i|)dHiIidii  III  Mishidiiary  Wdrk,  ManwUiit 

.l/;.«;««.<,  II.,  14.-.. 
(iddlliiii'^'a,  I'mycr-Moi'liii!;  at,  Tdiii/n  Mii.\i(iii,  II.,  HIM. 
(jDpi'rnalli  Niiii'di,  Native  .MiKwioiiarv,  J>ii,lt',  A.,  1.,  ;ll~'. 
(JiiraklipKr,  Sialidii,  Cli.  .Vixx.  .s'w.,  1.,  •Jill, 
(idi'ildii,  (JiMii'i'iil,  ill  Zi'rilmlanil,  Afrini,  I.,  l.'l  ;  Vhind,  1., 

iVI  ;    .Siiik/kii,  llixl.  •Hrlr/i  (if.  ll.,;i"i;!. 
(ionldn  I*astia,  ProliM  lion  of. "to  .Mir^^^iduarii's  to  I'^anila, 

C/i.  .Mixx.  .N'w.,  i.,:j-sr. 
(iorildii,  .\.,  Missidiiary.  I.,:)l«  :  f.  P.  Cli.  r.  .s'.  A..  II..  4;il. 
(.idi'ilon,  (i.  N.,  .MiH?*idiiary  ami  'I'runHlator,  Knnnfiiiijn.  I., 

IM  ;    Kmnmiiqa  Verxiuii,  I.,  I!.')K  ;    \tiv  llihnilex  Jlixx., 

II.,  no. 

Cidriion,  rl.   I).,  Minsidtiary  ami  Traiwiatdr,  tJfumaiifja^  I., 

S.'>M  ;    KriiimiiKjn    I'erxioii,    I.,  ;i">H  ;    Tiimiii   Vcrxiiin,  11., 

:!»1. 
Gimlon  Mi'innrial  in  Natai,  I'nx.  Free  Ch.<tf'8aMaiiil,  II., 

841;    Wiimiiii'x  Work,  \l.,:rii:    ZuIkx.  i.l.,<M. 
Odrddu,  .M.  L.,  .MiKHioiiary.  ,/iiihiii,  I.,  4m. 
Cidritza  ((iortclial,  Scluidl  in,  Athitnin.  I.,  ;18. 
(iiHlHii  Ti'iit  at  .Madrid,  llilile  ;si(iii(/.  CnjxI.  Pal.,  I.,  IIW. 
GoHHUcr,   Pastor  .lolianiH'K  K.,  KouniU*r  of  (timsiuT  .Ml^*^^. 

Koc,  Aiixtrn/id,  I.,  lit;    (fuxxiirr  .Vixx.  .V«\,  I.,  H!l-,'. 
OoHHiior   .Missidiiarv    Socii'tv,   I.,  81W-'.I4  ;     Flnldnd    Mixx. 

Hoc,  I.,  an  ;   .V'«'.  /•/■(//).  /,'(».,  II.,  34',l. 
Gothic  VerKion,  (ieriiidii   I'erxioii,  I.,  3.SH. 


GotliK,  MisnidiiM  td,  Ifixldrirdl  Geoij.  of  Mixx.,  I.,  431. 

''tiifhc  or  Aorxe.  i'erxion, 
I.,  4W. 


Guttxkaiksoii,  I).,  'I'raiiHlator,  Icelhn 


Gdltwaid,  J.  1).,  JlisHidiiarv,  I.,  391 ;  Moror.  Mixxion*,  II., 

HI. 
Goltwald,  I'rof.,  U<'\  iscr,  Kir<ilii:-Tiirki  I'l /■«»/,,  I.,  .147. 
Gdii^li,  Ucv.    F.  I'".,  'i'ninsiatoi-,  .\iiitjjio  Colloi/iudiyerxioii, 

II.,  irr. 

(iovan,  \V.,  Miiwionarv,  Loreddle,  I.,  .ITO. 

tiiiwalpani,  station,  ,1.  /*.  .lA.  I'.,  I..  ."iO. 

Griuif  UciiH't,  Misciini  Statiiin,  Vdiitlerkemi),  II.,  III). 

Giaci'liiil,  MifHidii  Station,  .\eirtielil,  II.,  KW. 

Graci'V,  lii'V.  .1.  T.,  I'ns't,  liilemat.  Mixx.  I'liinn.  I.,  4"; 

M.  '/■:.  Cli.  LXorlli),  II.,  71. 
Gniliain,  Donald,  ^Mifsionary,  Ariiot'x  (idnii'idxze  .!/(.«»., 

I.,  107. 
Graham,  Mrx.  .Thh.  LorinnT,  ]\'nnidn'x  Work,  II.,  riill. 
Graliaiii.  .John  .\.,  Miitfioiiarv,  Prex.  {Kxldh.\  Vli.of  Ncol- 

Idiid,  II.,  aio. 
(inihaniHtown  (.\rririO,  Mi!>Bioii  Station,  Wrx.  Melli,  II.,  IIU. 
(JraiiKT.  .Mr.,  Translator,  Tulu  Verxioii,  II  ,  410. 
(Jriind  Laiiui  of  Tibet,  t'lalin  of,  JluM/iixin,  I.,  aia  ;   Ttlirl, 

n  ,  .3113. 
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Grander,  Kcv.  ,1.  N..  .Vixxloiidn/  f'oiifi renrex,  II,,  lO.'). 
Grant,  .\.,   .M.D..   Mrdical   MisHionary,    I.,  3111;    .Medical 

.Mixx.,  II..  .V)  :  .Mel  h  mix  of  .Mixx.  Work.W.,  81» ;   Moxiil,\\., 

1411 ;  I'irx-id,  II..-J-J'J,  J-J3. 
Grant,    Kriim'tli   .1.,   .MiKKionary.    Prex.    ('Imn-li    in     Onii- 

ddd.  II., -J-M. 
Griifliiiis,  Kcv.  G.  .1.,  Translator,  Suii<ldiie.ii   I'lrxioi:,  II., 

.•KXi. 
Griissinaii.   .\.,    Missionarv,   I.,  31l."> ;    .Mordiion  .Mixxionx, 

II.,  1111. 
Giavi's.  Dr.,  Translator,    I'nnfoii  ('ol/o(jiiiid  or  Pniili   \ir- 

xioii,  I.,  •-'.«. 
Gravrs,  .Missionary,  .{hnotditdiinr.  I.,  ;W. 
(iraviiis,  lit'\-.  I).,  "'franslator.  ho'f/ioxan   ]\'rxio/i.  1..  377. 
Gray,  \iv\.  .1.,  Tianslator,    Vdlchi  or  lidlilii  Verxion,  I., 

•£i'. 
Cirav.  lii'V.  W .,  Translator,    Wedxixl    Vernlnii,  II  ,  4.^4. 
(iia'vl)ill,  liiv.,  .Missidiiary,  Prix.  Cli.  (.s««W),  I'.  M.  A.,  II., 

■iVi. 
Grayiliin,  l.irut.,  Translatiir,  /(.  /•'.  II.  -S'.,  I.,  200  ;    Cdldldii 

]'erxi(iii,  I.,  'J.Sii. 
Grrat   lirit.iiii,    lii'viMinr  (llitiiini'd  from    Maniit'actiirc  and 

•Saif  of  l.ii|iior.  I.ii/iior  Truffo' ond  .Mi-wioiix,  I.,  .MS. 
(Jrcal  l.aki-.  .ifrini.  I.,  13. 

1.,  iil  ;  Alhnchl,  I..  ■»; 


(iivat    Naiiiai|rui    I.iinii.  .U'rii'd. 
Wix.  M,lli.  Mixx.  s,h:.  If.,  nil. 


Great  I'laiii,  china.  I. 

Great  I'opoCilv.  Afririi.  I..  27. 

Great  Wail,  l'liind'\..  ;.M7;  Itiiildint;  of,  Cliiint.  1.,  ^"il. 

(ireaves,  Kev.  II.  I'..  Translator,   lii'in/dH   Verxion.  I.,    l.")!. 

4;reI)o  l.aiiirnaLre.  Seiiro  lldce,  II.,  11)3. 

(ireho  VersicHi,  I.,  ;iliii. 

Gieeo-Tnrkisli  l.angiiap',  Tarkeii,  II.,  II.");   Turkixh,  Vir- 

.lion,  II.,  f.'lt. 
(Irei'ie,  I.,  :1!lli  1110;  Greek  Kinploni.  lilKl  ;  Mission  Work, 

:i!»H;  .1.  1).  M.  I..  I..  .-17;  .1.  //.  V.  F.  M..  I..  '7;  Jl.  F. 

y/.  .v.,  I., -Ji-J;   Kind.  . I..  I.,  .VJii;     'res.  Ih.  {.Soiilli\.  II., 

•r)7:    Tnrk-u.  II..  IIS.  fJ-J. 
(ireek  Cliiireli,  'I'nrkaj.  11,  117. 
Gn'ck,   Iiilliienee,  Alluiniii.  I..  :!ll  ;  Kvaii.  Ailiame.  .1.  II. 

C.  F.  .1/.,  I.,  7.">;  .Smi/rnd.    II  .317;   Danish  .Miss.  Sue, 

/I'iniih  .Mis.iionx,  1.,  ;it> ;  Stale  Heiigion.  tirtn;.  I..:«li; ; 

Latin  Laiij-'iiasjes.  Kxtensive  Iseof.  //IxL  Cemj.  of  .Mix.'., 

I.,  I'J8;  I'atlidlies,  ./((//«//,  I..  1111. 
Greeks,   CdUrdxnx,    I.,   237';  (if    .\sia  Minor,   Cexdrrd,   I., 

■£m;  Constdntinoiile,  I.,  W'^i  ;  rnrktij.  II..  41.1. 
Greek  Versions,  1..  4iKI. 

Green,  liev.  J.  L.,  Tninslator,  7'dliili  I'l  c.-iwi,  II.,  .'iHO. 
(;ieen, . I.  M.,  Missionarv,  .lA.iico,  II.. 117;  Pris.  tVi.  (.Vf/;7A  i, 

II.,  ai.-i. 

(ireeii,  Kev.  ,1.  S.    Translator,  lldniiiidn  Verxion,  I.,  4I'J. 

Greene,  I).  C,  .Missioiiniy,j'l.  //.  C.  F.  M.,  I.,  711;  Jdpnn, 
I.,  41«. 

Greene,  J.  K.,  Missionarv,  Tiirkeii,  II.,  4'£Vi. 

(.ireeiie,  S.  II.,  M.I).,  Medical  Missidiuirv  ami  Translator, 
I.,  400. 

Greenlield,  Dr.  W.,  Translaliir,  Si/ridc  ^'lrxion,  II.,  379. 

Greenland,  I.,  400  ;  Mission  Work  in.  Dnnixh  .Mixxi<nix.  I., 
Xii;  llarid,  C,  I.,  :m  ;  Fliin.^rlnnidl.  .1.  C,  1.,  :tM  \ 
.Moror.  Mixx.,  II.,  l.'B;  SIdrk,  Mdll..  II  .  3tl3. 

Greenland  \'ersidiis,  1.,  401. 

Grejjorian  ('liiiich,  Arwenid,  1..  9S. 

Gregory  the  Great,  llixtoriidl  <leo(j.  <;/'  Mixx.,  I.,  132. 

Gregory  the  llliiiiiinator,  Ariiieniii.  ]'..  IIS. 

Gregory  XV.,  Pope,  Itoiiidii  CiilhoHr  .Mixxionx,  II.,  airi. 

Greinef,  .Mr.,  Translator,  Z'lld  Verxion,  II..  .">4."i. 

Grev.  Sir  George,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Mordvidit.  Mix- 
xionx, II.,  142. 

(iri'ytoHii,  Mission  Statiim,  Mornridh.  Mixxionx.  II  ,  112. 

Grifihle,  J.  It..  Missionary,  AnxIroUd,  I.,  114. 

(Jrittltlis,  D.  Translator,  1  ,  101  ;  .Mdleiydxl  Verxion,  11.,  'i'l. 

Griiig,  .\.  1).,  .Missionary,  Jlif,  (Ceri/iuii)  CInircli  in  Ilia 
r.  .v..  II.,  271. 

Griipialaiid,  Kiist  and  West,  Afriid,  I.,  20  ;  /.iiliix,  II., 541. 

(jriqua  Tribe,  Capo  Cdldiiv,  ,l/'/i<7(,  I,,  20;  L.  M.  >'.,  1., 
,')()7. 

firiswdld,  llisliop,  /';W.  Firix.  Cli.,  V.  S.  A..  II..  aW. 

Groeiining.  W.,  Missionary,  i^imi.  Liitli.  Cli.,  Hen.  Conn- 
(il,  I  ,  :Ki3. 

Grnnning,  Inspector,  ISrekliim  Mixx.  fior.,  I..  191. 

(iront,  Aldiii,  Missionary,  Ziiliix,  II.,  53«,  M9. 

Gront,  h.,  .\nthorof  '*  Znlnland,^'  Cotninerrednd  Mt^xionx^ 
I.,  310  ;  Translations  of  Ilible  by.  Znlnx.  II.,  .MO. 

GrnndvigHk  Helief,  Ilonixli  .Mixxion,  1.,  .'W3. 

Gr(lii\yald,  Mr.,  Translator,  .Miuxjinlo  Verxion,  II..  149. 

(Jnadalajara  Mission  Stalion,  ,1.  Jl.  C.  F.  M.,  I.,  no. 

(iiiadalon|H>,  WeSi  Indiex,  II.,  470. 

(iiiatemala,  1.,  402  ;  Prex.  Cli.  KSorlh),  II.,  2tii. 

(inarani  Version,  I.,  402. 

(iiiebres,  .MIsHion  Work  among,  Mordfion  Mixxionx.  II.,  1 10, 

(iuericke.  Translator,  Meniioiiile  Mixx,  Hoc,  II.,  o:!. 

GniaiiH,  1.,  402. 

Guinea  Coast,  I.,  403  ;  Africa,  I.,  2.5 ;  Jiaxle  Mixx.  Sih:,  I., 
141  ;  .l/bn(i'.  .1«<»., :  .,  146. 
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<:niicliMI,  Dr., 'rniiislaliir,  Mii/iii/d/ii/ii   l'i/>iw/,  U.,  .T. 

(iiiiiL'iiiiyanii,  UuIiT  nf  (ia/.alaiiil,  A/rica,  I.,  l.s. 

(Iiiiiii,  Waller.  Missionary,  lOnii.  llndi.  Chiiirh,  I...'li;l. 

(liiiiii,  Urv.  William,  'I'rniislaiur,   l-'iiluiin  Vir^htn.  I.,.'isl. 

(I'liiiiiii;  siliili,  .Mission  Sialion,  Sin-^  l^himls,  11.,  Kii. 
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toinliir,  Maiion,  A'''.   Lutli.  ('//.,  I..  ;ti;l  ;    Mowa/i'-v  \Viiik\ 

11...M.'. 
(;iirila'|iiir,  sialinn,  iiiirilnn,  .1.,  I.,  .T.l-J. 
(iurhwal.  Mission  Work  in,  M.  A'.  Vli.  iXnrth'.  II.,  VI. 
(iurliwali  \i'rsion,  I.,  4ill. 
llnrkhas  Trilic,  .\V//(//,  11.,  VM\. 
♦  Jassinann,  Kcv.  (!.  .\.,  Translalor,  Ihtlda  CiJ/in/i/iiil  Ver- 

.-vim,  T..    liNl. 
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Miix.,  I.,  -Jll  ;  C/ihiigi-  Version,   I.  'jrii  ;  .htininis,    V,  r- 
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II.,  ll.">;    S.llHiliin'h  .l/i.M.    5w.,  II.,  li;U  ;    Kimii,  11., 

:!;il  ;  simiiist    \'< rfian,  II..  .'t.'iO. 
(iwaiior,  .Mission  Station,  ."siw/fiht'.^  Ihiin'miintii,  11.,  8:)S. 
(i\va:nlia  Laiiu'iiaL'i',  A'/vc  Ch.  nf  J-'niich  .•<iril:.,  I.,  Sni. 
(iwainlia  Vi'i-sion,  1..  im. 
(;vl)l)on-S|)ilslniry,  Uiv.  J.  II.,  Translator,  (Julchuit  Wr- 

'.liiiii,  II.,  Siil. 
Ciypsius,  nildiio  Vir-^loii.  It,  .'is'.l. 

H.      , 

llaaliaiManil,  It',.*,  ^r//l..  II.,  liil. 

Haas.  Krcilrric,  Missionary.  /W.vii(.  II.,  Sh31.  aii. 

Ilaili'i'tli  or  Trailiiions.  MnliKiiiiiiiitaiiisiii.  II.,  IH. 

Ilailrniloas.  Trilii'  in  IpiH'r  Niiliia,  .ll'ih'd,  I.,  II. 

'■  llailiknt  el  .\klilinr."  I'rrio'lii'nl  ijltmlure,  II.,  ilii. 

Ilailr.'iinanI,  .[inliid,  I..  '.HI. 

lliiillis.  I'il'^'rims  to  Mnia,  Mnhaminnliiiiinm.  II.,  l~'i. 

llai'iriTt,  I'astor  .V.,  It,tli,l  ■•^•infill  .l/;.v.v..  II.,  nil. 

llaL'i'naniT,  !•'.  A.,  Missionarv,  .{'/..^Ini/id.  1.,  111,11."). 

Ilai  rlu'ni;U'.  1'.  <'li.  Scotlan.li.  f/iina.  I.,  ;;;i). 

Ilaiilar  .\ii,  Moliainini'ilan  I'snriM'r.  .l///.vr./.,  11.,  l.lil. 

llaiilaraliail  fStati',  .ViKdii's  TvrrilnrUi,  II.,  Hs  ;  Wimimi's 

Wiiik,  II.,  ."iltl  a). 
Ilai^'.  (Ii'iicr.il.  Translator,  Kol  Vi'iyiau,  I.,  ."rj'.i. 
Ilaik,  (o'ni'aloicy  of,  .Irminhi.  I.,  ilT. 
Haiku,  .Mission  Station  in  Hawaiian  Islaiuls.  Ann-t/nim/, 

It..  I.,  lIHi. 
Hainan  Islanil  i  I'rrs.  ch..  North.  I'.  S.  A.i.  Cliiiin,  I.,  ~'iW. 
Hainan  CoUoiinial  Vi'isimi.  I.,  in."). 
Haiti  (llavlii.  Mission  Work  in,  AfriC'in  M.  A'.  rA..  I. ,;)■,' ; 

ir..>-.   .\hlh..   11.,    1.-)'.);    H'dti  ///.V;,.v,   11.,    i;i  ;    WmiMn.i 

Wi'i'k,  11..  .">iiii. 
Haji.     Si'ii  llailji. 

Ilaji  KoiiyllIa.il  Kiaiii.  Fur.  flu)-.  .Vi--.:  .s'dc,  I.,  .S7('). 
HaihuOalla  I'rri'ilinani.  Translator,  lin/hi  IV/Ww/i*',  I.,:isi, 
Ilakiiii  Iliainr  .\llah,  .\iithorof  Drnst;  Ui-li''ion,  Druwx,  I., 

•■u\. 

Ilakka  liaci',  I.,  liWi  ;  Work  amoiii,'.  r/iinii.  I..  siiW  ;  Jl(i4f' 

.I//.M.  .SV/,-.,   I..  Ill;    A'.)/7/i)<.«.(.  I..  :lTi) :    Ifmnili,  I.,  In."); 

/'/V.V.  r/,.  Fnf.  II..  !■:!?;    Wuiii'ln'.^  llVicil-,  11.,  51'.l. 
Hakka  ('olloc|nial  \  rrsion.  1,,  Inii. 
Hakkari  Distriil,  Koonlisian,  I'l ;((/)«,  II.,  .VJIi. 
Ilakoilali',  Sriiool  at,  ( 'li ii irli.  Mins.  ,S(k\,  I.,  x.".lil;  WoiiKiii's 

Whrk;  II.,  I'.IS. 
ll;ill)i'risina,  lli'v.  Dr.,  Translalor,  Frisian  Vergioii,  I., IK). 
Hall'.  .Srchili'aron,  :\i(.ilridi(i,  I,,  ll.">. 
Hall,  \W\.  .V.  .1.,  Translator,  KiriK/un  \'ryhm.  I.,  MS. 
Hall,  (fonlon,  Missionary,  I.,  4iM) ';  .1.  /(.  ('.  F.  M..  I.,8f)  ; 

Hi'iiiIhui,  1..  ir.'> ;   .Mdnillil  Virxinn,  11..  .■):). 
Hall,  .1.  (i.,   Missionarv,  /'/■<•.<.  Vli.  {.Suiillii,   t'.  .v.  .1.,  II., 

i")li. 
Hall,  Uohl.,  Missionary,  llipl.  .Vi^s.  .S'oc,  I.,  Kit. 
Hall,  W.  N'.,  .Missionary,  I.,  4(K1 ;  Mtl/i.  j\<  iti  C'<miif.vion, 

II.,  M3. 
Halle,  /Mnhli  .m.i.Hims,  I,,  .'l.)!. 
Ilain.iilaii.   Mission  Work  at.  ^flllh^'d  .Mlwloii^i,  II.,  .W ; 

I'l-rsiii.  11.,  -.i-.M  ;    iViwiinrx  H'kmI.  11.,  r)i)l. 
Ilaiiiliallyahs.  Si'cl.  MdliiiiininilniiiKiii.  II..  I'ii. 
Haiiiher>.',  Thos..  Missionary.  Cliiiui,  1..  utiil. 
Hamilton.  .Mr.,  Kiiulness  lo  slaves,  .l/wi;)//;;)  .Wmoiii>,Il., 

111. 
Haiuillon,  II.  I>„  Ilihie  .\i;eiil  in  MiNiio.  .1.  /I.  .s'.,  I.,  M. 
Haniitic  Family  of  Laiiiinaaes.  .l//i)v/.  I.,  H. 
Uamliii,   Cyriiii,    l're>'t    Hohial  '('olleij;e,    Voiifluiitiiini)ti, 

Italics  iniliriiti!  general  articles.     Fur 


I.,  .Si3;  fihnialhr,  II".  (,..  It.  .■ill;    T'lrhi/.U.,  i;:i,(  ,• 

TiirHhh  .Mhi.  Ah/  .S",..  II.,  IJI. 
Hammelt,  Itev.,  Missionary,   11...  .I/.///.  .l/(...<.  .so,'.,   II., 

'I.">r. 
Ilaniptoii  Institiiie,  Am.  .!/;«.  .l.-*",'.,  I.,  s:l. 
llanize,  I'onmler  of  Si'it,  Jirii<,.-.  1.,  :)ll. 
ll.'in  1,'iMr.  S,uii/,  II..  :)■.■•,'. 
ll;ilialivahs,  Scel,  Miiliiliiiiiinl,(i,}siH.  II..  !•.':). 
Ilalii-e  .Mis-ion.  //,/»<,  II. ,.",11. 
llanihiiiii.' ill.inilnin^'-lnhi.    Dispensary  at,  Friuuls'  fur, 

.!/(«■.  .I..M/,'.  1..  .-)>*•.•;  .l/i'/;,v(/ .I/mw..'|1.,  .W. 
Ilaiicls,  .1.,  Tr.inslator,  I.,  4iir  ;   l'iiiiiiri.<i' or  Kiirndtii  I'.v- 

.W™.  I..  •,'.■!•.'. 
Ilanilt,  .1.  C.  .Missionary,  .liL'/ni/in,   I.,  li:i;  /Ins/,'  .Visx. 

.Viie..  I  ,  I  III. 
llaiiLri'lianl'ii  tllanijeho"  i.   Mis.-ion  Work  at.   I'liiiin,   I.. 

;.'l'.i.  v'rhS. -.'iw. -.Jliii  (•/,;/,,(  A,/./»7  .1/;..,..,  I.. -j;-;! ;   c/ntreh 

Miy.  ■■>,«:,  1..  ■,';hl;   M. '/h;i/    Miys..    II..  .")l  ;  yvv».    C/i. 

iS„;l/,,.   11..  -J.").-)  ;     I1)W//1/)'..    Ilo//.  II..  :M. 

IlaiiilV,  .\-eeiic-  I'niternity.  Mi,/i,ui,iii"hihhiii.  II..  11."). 
Hankow,  Treaty  I'orl.  t'/iiun.   1..  'Jlti  ;  .Mis-ion  Work  at, 

'//;/.■(,  I..  ■,'i;ii. -.'ill.  an  ;  a.  .ia  .s-..  i., m: ;  .i/,-/.  .i/;,«., 

11...-)!  ;    ir<)»i.;«-.v  War/:.  11.,  .MO.  .Mil. 
Ilaniiinu'toii,  .1.,  Itishoj),  I.,  Iiw  ;  t'/mrck  Mifs.  ^iu\,  I.,  '-'Si;, 

'M7. 
Hans.  Carl  llim'o.  Missionary, /'/«/((/»/ J/i«».  .9<*'.,  I.,  :)?.'. 
Hanson,  .\ ., 'I'ranslator,  .iirm.  I.,  I. 
llaiisiin,    Mi-sionaiy,    C/iiiiti,    1.,  iiis  ;   J'rnl.   /wii.-'.    /'/i., 

i:  .s'.  .1.,  II..  ^'.-.'.I. 
Ilanvani.'.  .Missi,,u  Work  in,  C/ii,,",  I..  'Jl'.!.  •-'M. 
llap'per.  Dr.  .\.  P..  Mi—ionary  il'n-.  (  h..  North,  r.  S.  .\,i, 

Vliiii'(.  1..  -'iW  ;  .M'l/h-nl  M'iKs.,  ll.i.'nl;  .WisKiiimiri/  I'm,- 

f.ni,,;*.  11  .  Ill'.l. 
ll'apper.  .1.  Stewart,   Kililor  "Chincsi'   Kvanu'elist,"    /', /i- 

i"/ir,(/  IJ/.nitiin.  11..  aili;   V.  S.  A.,  11.,  IIG. 
Hara-kiri,  Ciisioni  of.  .Iitp'tn.  1.,  Jsti. 
Ilarain  or  Saereil  Territory.  Artili'm,  I.,  Kd. 
llaralin  Trilie,  Afr'ifi.  I. .'.'in. 

Harililanil,'.\iiL;., 'Translator,  /^/k^  y.rsinii,  I.,  :)l.",. 
Ilariliii.  O,  .1,,  .Mis^iollarv.  Si/riit,  11.,  :);■?. 
H.iiily.  .Mpheus,  .liiitiin.  1..  i'.ii; ;  .V.,.v;//i(/,  .T.  II..  II.,  Kil. 
Hare,  ('apt.,  .Mi-sionary,  /imtinFni  .^Inl'.  1.,  .T.'il. 
llaiins,  l.onis.   l''onniler  anil  Kirsi,  Direetor,   ll.rin.  .!/(.-■.<. 

A-.e.,  I.,   IP).  II  I  ;    X.  (Iir.  STlS-i.  .sec,  11„  LSI  ;  fiil/ilni/ 

.)/;.«,-■.  \.«-.,  i..;)ri. 

Ilanns,  Theoiloii',   Successor  to  I,oiii.s  a*  Director,  Ihr- 

niiiiiiKliiir;/  .IA/.«.  .s'or..  I.,  III. 
Tlaroim  er-li.islieeil,  Mn/iiimiiin/inii-'in.  II.,  V^l 
Ilarpoot  illarpflt),  .l/7/()«i'(,  1.,  ley;  Wuiiiiiu'^  ]\'nrl,;  II., 

■m.-). 

Haipster,  .1.  II..  Missionary,  Fran.  Liitli.  Ch..  I.,  mi. 
Harpnr.  Dr.,  Missionary,  I  liKnU  Miss.  .s'w..  1.,  vf*!!. 
Il.'irris,  Ue\'.,  .Missionary.  Conmitrci  and  JttMKinn-:.  I..  :)lii ; 

Murilerof.  at  Kroinaiiea,  A.  .lA  .S.,  I.,  5(11. 
Harris,  llisliop,  Koriii.il  i  )r<_'anizaIioii  of  Mission  at  Voko. 

liaina,  .lA.M.  l-.'/iis.  Chnrrh  i.WirM),  II.,  71. 
Harris,    Ira.  .Missionary,  Xi/riit.  II.,  :)"'. 
Harris,  Townsenil,  .\nieriean  Treaty  .Mailu  liv,  .liiinn,  I., 

■lill. 
Harris,  Uev.  T.  S.,  Translator,  Sfiii-ra.  Vfrriim,  II.,  ;)■.'!. 
Harrison.  Charles.  .Missionary.  .)la.-:-i//.  II..  ;)i,l. 
ll.-iit,  V.  C,  .Missionary,  .}f,/'h.  Fjiis.  Chiircli  (Xorllii,  II., 

r.'l. 
Hartley,  It.  (i..  Missionary,  I..  4Ii), 
ijartinaii,  .Mrs.,  Missionary,  I.,  IP). 

Hartwell.  Key.,  Translalor,  F'Hirhuir  (V</A  Vtrxian,  I.,  a;."), 
llasa.  rnhealihfulness  of,  Ariiliia.  I.,  IKI. 
H.-i-lieiya.  Fur,/,  .1.  A'.,  1..  :):,");    Wnmiiir^  Ho;*,  II.,  4'.W. 
llasiep;  Dr.  Marie,  Wimiinrx  Wnrk.  II..  .Ml). 
Ilass,  I,.  (;.,  .Missionary.  Dunii/i  Miyimi-i.  I., .331. 
llasskeiiy.  Ilivision  of  Cily.  Cnii'.l'iiiHii'i/rle,  ]..  iVi'i.        ' 
llastinL;.s',  I'arish  (Sierra  l.eone),   Clnireh  ilifs.  .sw.,  I., 

■,'Sl. 
Hasiiiisrs,  Iv  I'.,  I'resiilenl  .Jaffna  I'olletre,  C'cy/ort,  I.,  4U). 
llasiines,  Warren.  Xnrlliivi'il  I'rorii, !■'.■<,  11.,  IHi. 
Haswell,   Key.    .Mr.,   Translalor,  J'l'jm  ]'trsi<Jii,  11.,  '■'p.!; 

Tii/iiiiii/  Vtriioii.  11.,  Ilsil. 
llalli  llninayonn.  The.  Principles  of,  T'lrkuj.  11..  Ii:i. 
Hani  SlK'ril'of  (Jnihane,  Tnrkuj.  11.,  IP.i. 
Han  Han  Superstition,   C/itirc/i  J/i».«.  .s'"-.,   I.,  '.".ti :  .\V,(i 

■/..nhiti'l.  11  ,  lo). 
HaiiL'e.  Hans  Niisen.  lieyivalist,  .Vwmiy,  II.,  1st 
Haasalanil,    l/rh:<(,  I.,  ill. 
Hansa  Vei   loii.  I.,  411. 

Hansen,  lley..  Missionary.  Aiiflriit'ia,  I.,  114. 
Hansinann,  Hey..  .Missionary.  .\ii«lrii/ia.  ].,  114. 
Ilayeloek.  (Jeneral,  .Ma  rf  It  man.  .ItK^hna,  II..  IJil. 
llayeii,  .lans.  Missionary,  llanhh  J//«.w<)//.<,  l..:(.')l  ;  Mnrar, 

.Miy.-im,.-\  II.,  14;). 
Hade  Kxhihition,  DihieSlaml  n\,Jlil,/>'  .s/,/,„/,  Cri/.^/.  I'a/., 

1.,  lliH. 
Hawaiiin  Kvan^'elical  .Association,  I.,  41i  ;  .1.  II.  (^.  J'.  M., 

I.,  ?:). 
Ilavyaiian  Islands,  .1.  /(.  C.  F.  V..  I..73  ;  .Im.  .Ifi.>.«.  .l«oc..   ■ 

I..  S;);   Cninintrri-  ami  .Mhsian.-^.  1..  Jill  ;  Fnr/,*s.  .1.  o., 

I..  ■<::, :  .\faarh.  H.,  3J  ;  JHrhar'/>,  \Vm..  II.,  *i; ;  Wom- 
an's Wnrk,  II.,  4114. 

viixxion  stations  see  also  Appenili.r  K. 
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Iliuvaiiiiii  I.iuiixiiam',  Piclinimry  nf,  Ainlrnrx,  /.,,  I,     'd. 

I[a\\tiiian  \'ci>ion,  I,.  W'i. 

Ilawcif,   Dr..    KllVil    nf   Scniuiiis   I'nwlii'd  liv,  .1,  IS.  C. 

F.   v.,  I.,  tun   /..  .1/.  .s.,  1..  .Vm. 
Ilawkr,  Will.,  Sec  rilan  .  Illhl,   sl<i,iit.  Cri/nt.  ]•«/.,  1.,  li'.;. 
lla.v,  Hi'V.  .1.,  Tniiii^latcir,  I'dintn  W  rxiiiii',\[.,\\\\\. 
IlaViU'^,  Kdiiiund,  Silc  foi'.Mif^ldii  Siatiii.i  (Jivi'ii  liv,  Mmiid 

Td/Hii;  II..  l.'ill. 
Ila.vward,  Ucv.,  .MisnidnaiT,  /..  .}f.  S..  I.,  .vr. 
Ilazlfwodd,  lifv.  I)..  'rranVlaliir,  AV.//   1 1 />'."  .^  I.,  .'ill. 
llclircw  CluiKlian  Wink  in  .\i'h  ^  ink.  ./<"'..,  l.,.M.')  ;  clirln- 

liaii  Mir'Hiini  hi  (  liiiai;".  ,/i  irx,  1..  .M  I. 
Ilcliri'W  Vi'i>i"n,  I..  11;; ;  Nrvv  ■l'i>i.,  .A  /''.<.  I.,  .'iiw  ;  Jiidiro- 

Spiiiiich,  Sclitiiittl(i\    ir.   a.,  II.,  .■(11;    'J'n(ii>i/iiliiiii,   II., 

:iliN. 
Ili'ildintitiiii,  Slalioii.  .Uilh.  h'jiU.  Clcirch  \.\'iirlli>.  II.,  ll.-^. 
llcilsfi'iiin,  Oliif  (iui-iav,  .Mis!.iiiiiiiiv  111  Sraiiilliiavian  Sra- 

nicii  ill  New  Viirk  Citv,  Milh.  K/i'is,  C/iiiivh  I.VorWi,  II., 

T!i. 
Ilriji'li',  Hcv.,  Missiiniarv,  Jlaxle  .I/w.  .sv«'.,  T.,1lo. 
Ili'^'ira.  Tlu',  Mtifntuinn'/ttni^ni,  11.,  110. 
IliiL'i'rd,  Ili'iiry,  .Mih^iimai.v,  A'ck/;..  y,(//A.  t'A.,  I.,  :|iil. 
IliMiiiin,  or  ('oniiiiiiii  IVoiili',  ./(Ijuik,  1..  I>."i. 
llcin/r.  Dr.,  Missimmiy,  JliiKle  Minn.  Sim:,  I.,  1 II. 
Ilijiiz,  .{niliiii.  l.,MI. 
ilrjdi'iiliiM'L',    I'.    I''.,   MU>!iniaiv,  rnsmilicni    of.  hy  Lu- 

llu'raiis  in  Swcdi'ii,  .1.  //.  .1/.  V'.,  1..  .Ml. 
Ili'lir,  Liikas, 'ri-aii!-laLur.  Jlu/iaithin  Vnninn.  I..  K'.'t. 
lli'lin,  lli'iijaniiii,  .Mi^sil)llarv,  I'ru.  Ch.  {■•xiiil/n,  ('.  ,s'.  ,1., 

II.,  •.'.-> I. 
IlilpiiiL'  Mauds  Assucialioii,  ir<;m((«>  M'nik.  II.,  4'.n. 
lIci-iiiL'furs,  ciiy.  FiiiJiiiii/.  ]..  :);  I. 
llillai,  ('.,  'l'l■all^lalln■.  lliiiKj^dinii  ]'i  r-^hm.  I..  II'J. 
lliini'l  c'li  Aardc,  .\>yluiii  for  Lcpirs,  /,./;,/>,  Muntiiiiii 

Mhnion  til,  1-,  .')M. 
llfiiu'iiway,  .\>a,  .Misr>ioniiiy,  .Mi/m.  II.,  liil. 
lliaidiTsdn,  Kcv.  .Mcvaiidur,  Translalor,  .Mnn'iniln  Virximi. 

II..  Mil. 
Ilfiidirsim,  Dr.  .laiiii's,  .MeilimI  ilitx'iiins.  \\..  .M. 
Ilt'UiU's..*y,  Sir, I.  I'..  Di'si-ripliim  of  a  MoluMniiirdaii   I'lii- 

vrrsity  liy,  .l/rini.  1..  '.I. 
Ilciirik,  ISisIiop,  h'iiilmi'l  Mio^iniuini  Sih'UIij,  1.,  :!;i. 
Ilriirv,  Krv.,  Mi>siiniMrv,  I..  M.  .v.,  1.,  ."ill. 
llrni'v  lii'i'd.   siraniir.'.l.  II.  .1/.  l'..  I  ,  :>.\\  (ni„ii)  Fi;,- 

!<Uil,.  I.,  :!Jii :  F.  I.ui,,  lu.^lit'il,.  1.,  .'its. 
Ili'iiry,  SI.,  I'M!-.-!  I!i>linpiif.\lio.  Mtd'MviilMiKxhmx,  II.,  18. 
lkair\>l)iir}.',  .[iIiIiiiiiiih.  .Inliii.  I.,  ."i. 
Uciizada,  .Mif^ioii  .station,  .1.  11.  M.  l'.,  I..  i:i :  Jluriiw, 

I.,  S-Jl. 
Il<'|>liurn,  Dr.  .1.  ('.,  Traiislalnr, ./»/)««.  I.,  nj  ;  .iKiminne 

Vnsimiy  I.,  •mi  :  I'll".  rii.iSortin.  f..^.  .1..  11..  •,'.•ll,•^■•l.•i. 

IIi'railiii>,  Kinpinir,  .MniiinUin.  11..*;   I.i'iiirol'  .Moliani- 

iiu'd  to,  .)lii/i(iiiiiiiri/iiiii.\iii.  II.,  ll;i. 
Ili'iald,  New  York,  lO.xpi'ditionto  .Mrica,  Cuiiiin  Fm  Sdili , 

I..  .117. 
llrrcro  .Mission,  llhinhih  .\li.i.ii(w  .sv*'.,  II.,  ixl. 
Ilncid  Vfisiiin,  I.,  tl'l. 
lli'ivriis,   liantii  Trilic,  .Ifrini,  I.,  'Jl  ;  Fin.  .l/iw.  .^Vk'..  1., 

Ili'ivliral  Si'cts.  lli.-/iiririil  (imij.  of  .Mixn..  I.,  4:li). 
Ili'i'clii-s,  .VtlitiidiMil' I'atli.  I'll,  toward,  Hum.  Cii/h.  .I/(M., 

II.,  ■,«,l.-). 
Ili'nnaiin,  Ki'V.  J..  Translator,  .{li'inir,  I..  II. 
li<'i'.iianiisl>iir^  .Missionary   Sorii'ly,   I.,    Il.'l  Mil;    Origin, 

iVi;    tifiifral    Coiistitniioii.    Ill;    .Missions   lo   .\lrica, 

(iailaland,  Ziiliiland,  licclnianaland.  Il.'i. 
Ht'rinaniiHbiirf;,  Station.  ZuIuk.  II..  .'ii:t. 
llt'i'iiniuU'/'.,   Alijo,   Missicinarv,  Mdh.  Fidn.  Vli.  {..Sniit/i), 

II.,  M. 
lIiTini,  Dr.  J.  W..  .Midical  Missionary,  Komi.  \.,:M. 
Iliiriik.   (;.    v..  'rranslaior,  Tarkii/,  11-,    I'iW  ;  I'mkisli 

Viiniiiii.  II..  I'ri. 
lIvrrnliMt,  FiiilKinl  Mis.i.  .Soe.,  I.,  JIM  ;  Minor.  .l/(.w((;/i,« , 

II.,  l.XI. 
Jli-rsi'lu-il,  Tlidli'V,  Founder  London  S,  I'.  (>.  aiiioni;  .Irws, 

.hnn,  1..  :a*.\. 
Tli-rslion.  I>.,  'I'raiislator.  .Jinlini-hilisli.  1..  .Mii. 
Ucrvi'y  Ids.,  NativfTcaclu'rs  Stait  to,  Iaiii.  Mi."".  >''i'-.,  I., 

.Mm.' 
Ilrrviy,  W.,  .Missionary,  1.,  41(> ;  Ahnmiliiiiijur.  1  ,  :i:i. 
lUrziL'ovina  or  Ilirsik",  I.,  116. 
lli-rziiL'i',  .lolm,  'rransiator.  .Inilirn-Orniiiin.  I.,. Mi;. 
Ililliriwirk,  lii'v.  .v., 'rranslaior,  Yim  W miim.  II,,,VJ."i. 
lIi'viT,    ('.    I''.,   .Missionary,  F'ninr/iJiciil    Ln/li.    Ih.,    I., 

:i'iil. 
Ilfvdc,  .\.  W.,  Translator  Moravian  Missions,. II.,    il.'i; 

filHtitii  Vri'Miiii.  II.,3il4. 
II iacoi lines,  First  .\ativr  I'lrailii'r,  Iiiiliaiif,  I.,  l.Vi. 
llii'kok,  Ik'iiry  and  Wife,  .Missionaries,  .V.  F.  Ch.  iXnrtli), 

II.,  r-i. 

Ilieks,  (ieneral,  Kx|H'ditioii  toSiiudan,  .Smii/iin  }Ii.-fiiriciil 

."HeMivf,  II.,  Xfi. 
Iliu'liwa.VH  and  lliiltres  Mission,  I.,  117. 
llilarioii,  .\reliliisliiip  of  Teriiovo,  Translator,  dntk    1'^;'- 

niitns,   I.,  4tHt. 
mil,  Joliiif.,  MlBeloniiry, /Vt*.  Cln\intln,  r.  S.  A..  II., 

340. 


Hill,.!.  II.,  Missionary,  I.,  117  ;  (Irrro;  I.,  itWJ  ;  J'.  F.  Cli., 
r.  .S-.  .1.,  II.,  a.MI. 

Hill,  I.'.  .\.,  .Missionarv,  T.  /'.  ('/(.,  t'.  .V.  .1.,  11.,  I;|. 

Hill,  llimiand.  Ui/ii/iims  Tiiir/  Sm:,  II.,  ^.IH. 

liill,  Ifiv.  S  ,1..  Tninidator,  Jl'in/nli  ynviim,  I.,  l.'il  ;  7„ 
.1/.  .S-,  I,..m;i, 

Hill  TIppi'iali,  Native  I'riiieipalilv,  lliiii/ii/.  I.,  Mfl. 

Hill  Trilies,  .l««(///,  I..  Iiw  ;  lliiniiii,  I.',  :J1',I  ;  Soilal  foii- 
ilitiiins  of,  Fliiiniit  lli/ln.  I.,  .VJ,'). 

Ililo,  ('mill  Ti/iii,\.,  ;iO."> ;  Jloys'  DoardiiiK  Siliool  at, 
t.i/i/iiiii.  It.  li.,  I.,  .'»;■,*. 

Htnivaiile  Kin^dtiiii,  .MnjnnitiiK,  1.,  :i  ;  Mohiiiiiiiinhniiniii, 
II.",  111. 

Iliiideier,  liev..  Translator.  Ynnilia  ]'i rnlini,  Il.,5;.'ll. 

Hindi  l.aii;.'iia;:e,  Jiuliii,  I.,  117. 

Hiiiili  Version,  I..  U.S. 

Ilindranees  to  Missionary  Work,  i'liimi.  I..  ;;71. 

Ilindiiisiii,  I.,  .|IH  I'JIi:  DilVereiii  from  Kraliniliiisni.  IIH  ; 
llislorie  Develipplnel.t.  MM  ;  Vedas.  .|l.s  ;  Casle  Svstelll, 
■\W:  lielalionto  llnddhisin,  lit)  ;  Code  of  .Mann'.  11!); 
Daisanas  or  Six  Schools,  4111;  Laws  of  Manci.  4'J) ; 
Fnllv  Develo|iecI  Iliiidii  S\sieiii.  4-.'l  ;  .Malialiarala, 
•Vii;  Ilhanavad  (iila.  \'ii  :  Siihlle  Inllnenie  of  the  Sys- 
tem. 4'«  ;  lleforms  and  t'haiiLres,  4'..'.'I ;  sikhisin,  l';;j  ; 
Itrahmo  Soma.i.  ■\'Z\ '.  .\rya  Sonia.i.  I'Jl  ;  foniiasls  of 
llindnism  anil't'hrislianiiy.  r.M  ;  rielation  of  to  lliiddh. 
ism.  Ilii,/,l/ii'iii,  1..  ;.'ii7:  id'  Tamils,  Cii/lnn.  I.,  -.Mo;  in 
..Malabar.   'I'i:iiiii,ii,i, .  \l..  Itlx. 

Hindus.  .\iii,;i.  I..  S;  /;,/,.(/•.  I.,  Il.'i;  Cilxliiiiir.  I.,  ^'.'111; 
(■l,liiihi'.\niji,iii:  1,.  'Jiri  ;   Imliii.  I..  \:,\  ;  Siml,  II.,  .'W. 

Iliiiihisiani,  Mziiin'.-i  Ti iiiliiri'K,  II.,  KM. 

Ilindiisi.ini  Vi  isioii,  I.,  A-ii<. 

HiiiLlhua,  .M.  F.  Ch.,  .Norih.  r.  S.  .\..  Chiiin.  I.,  ','iiil. 

Hi-lop,  s.,  .Missionarv,  I.,  I'-'ii  ;  Fn,..  /'/■..  (A.  i^fSii,!.,  II.. 
;.'lil. 

Ilislop  Missionarv  riillei;e, //■(»/(//i,  .s.,  I.,  I'.'7  ;  I'lix.  Fnf 
C'l.,  Sin/.,  II..  'x'lit. 

lli-lurie..|l  (;eo;;iapliv  of  ^1  issioiis.  I.,  4','7-.'iil  :  Delliiiiion, 
;.';  ;  Till' I'enli'eosi.il  chiireh,  4','r  ;  .Vposiolie  (hiirih, 
l-N;  The  .\nte-Nicene  I'hiirch.  4'-",l  ;  The  Imperial 
(  Imreh,  4:iil  i  .Nesloriaiis,  |:;0  ;  .\rineiiiaiis,  i:i(> ;  (iollis, 
111  ;  .Mivssihia,  l.'il  ;  Araliia.  4:11  ;  Fn^dand.  Scotlanil, 
Ireland.  ■4.'tl  ;  loiia.  l.'I'Ji  ;  The  Feudal  Clmreli,  4:« 
(M.ii  ■,  4;)'-.' ;  tliiiia  and  Indi.i.  i:i',' ;  Siandinavia,  4H:| : 
Sluv-.  |:j):  l!ii-ia.  |:Vi  ;  Poles,  4'i.'i ;  Crei'idand  and 
li  eland,  .|:ili  ;  The  fnisadiiiu'  Chiireh,  4:14  (Cnisades, 
4:i4  ;  Seljiik  and  uiioman  Turks.  1:H  ;  Mnneuls  under 
(.eiii;his  Khan.  |:il  ;  Saineeiis,  -iX, ;  Wends.  4:ii ;  Fin- 
l.md,  Li."!;  West  INiasi  of  .Vfriea.  i:i.'ii  ;  The  (Joloniziii',' 
Chiireh,  l:*i  iKiis-ian.  4;i.'i  ;  Ifoinan  Calholie.  .i:t.*i  ; 
I'rolesiant,  i:!."! ;  Diiiih,  l.'ii'o  ,  The  ()ri;aiiizeil  Clmreli, 
4:<li   il'i'iipaeaiida.  4:!i)  :  Moravian.  4:lli ;  F^ni^lisli,  4%i. 

llileheock,  II.  I!  .  .Mis-iiinary,  I.,  4.'Ki. 

Ililtites,  .tun,  Ilia,  I.,  (17. 

Ilolihs,  .lolm.  Mis>iiiiiary,  ,V<  «■  '/.iiitninl,  11.,  K'-J. 

lli'lher,  I'aslor.  Iliik/nm  .Minn.  .Viic,  I.,  lid. 

Holisoii,  It.,  .Medieal  .Missionarv,  1.,  4.)ll  ;  Cliiini,  I..  Sll,") ; 
/..  .1/.  .v..  1..  .M;ii. 

Hoeker,  Dr.  F'ri-derh-k  William.  Attempt  liy.  to  l-'iiiind 
.Mission  in  Alivssiiiia  ;  .Venn inn  .I/(.vhi</i»-,  II.,  14il. 

Hodi'siHi,  Arcliiteaeon,  Translatoi.  .Sindiili    Vin^inu,    II., 

■a;5. 

Ill  ernle,  liev  .1..  Translator.  Jlini/ii.i/inii  lV/.vi<i».  I  ,  I'Ji;. 
HolTmiinn,  William,  Inspeetor,  Jliifli'  Mim.  •'<y«'.,   I.,   1:17, 

I3,s. 
HoKf,',  .lolm,  Missiiinarv,  7tf('«.«,  7.  (,'.,  I.,  17o  :   f.  I:  ch.. 

r.  .V.  .1.,  II..4.'W. 
Hoj;;^,  t^iiiniin.  I-^Npensesof  Mission  >\'ork  Defraved  Iiy, 

.ttm-iiii'in  .Mi.y.'iiiii.i.  II-,  IIW. 
IIoL'oln  Island  lUiiki.  .)liaiiiiiifi,i,  II.,  il'.l. 
Hoisinnton.  II.  It.,  .Missionarv,  l..-l:H)  ;  .Muilnni.    I..  -Jl. 
Ilokeliianv.  M.  K.  Ch.,  Norlii.  I.  S.  A.,  China.  I.,  '..'il'.l. 
Ilola|.'oii   illnlakii    Khaiii     llverllirow    of    HaL'hdad     hy, 

.Miihiiniiitiiliini.<m.  II..  I'-'it. 
Ilolden,  li.,  Missionarv.  nrii:il,\..  liK). 
Ilolkar,  Doaiiiiion  of,  .\iiliii  .•^liit,-<.  II..  Il'il. 
Holland,  II.  F.  Jl.  .s'.,  I..  aKi ;  .1,  ir.i.  I..  .Mvi. 
Holl\'.    lit.   liev.   .lames    Theodore.    Colored    Missionarv, 

7'/'o^  F/ii-i.  Ch..  i:  .v.  .1.,  II..  -Ml. 
Ili'Imes,  t;.  W.,  .Missionaiy.  .Mn/iml  ,1/i.««..  II  .  .Vi. 
llolt'iates.  Dr.  and  .Mrs.,'.\IissioiiarieH,  Siimirii/ih.   II., 

1!KI. 
Home  Missionary  Socielv,  .Jiiiiiin,  I.,  4il7. 
Ilomi,'   .Missions,  I.,   4.'!7 ;    I'irx.  Ch.,   Ciiiiiiilii,    II.,  'J.lil ; 

r.  .V.  .1.,  II..  ITi. 
Homes,   Improvement  of,  liv  Mission  Sehoiils.   \Vniiiiiii\f 

\Viiik,\\..\M. 
Hoiiaii    I'roviiiee,  Chinii,  L.'JIS;  Mission  Work  in,  /Vik. 

Ch.  ill  CiiiiiiiIk,  II.,  •.•:t.''i  ;    ]\iimiiii'n  Wmk,  II  .  .M  1. 
Honda,  liev.  '^'oitsii,  (Irdinatioii  of,  Mtth.  Fiiii.  Chnrrh 

l.\nr>h\,  II.,  74. 
Honduras,  .Mission  Work  in,  WeK.  Mrtli.  .Minn.  >'(/.-.,   II., 

fi'.P. 
Ilonu'  Koiitr,  .1.  /(.  M.  r.,  I..  ;,\  ;  .1.  Jl.  C.  F.  M.,   I..  7N  ; 

lliinni!/,s.  ir.,  I.,  177;    lltiriix.  IF.  '',  I.,  -iti:  chimt, 

I.,   -iM,  'iJS,   :.ti(j,  '^iK,  Uiil),  !i1() ;    Wnmaii'K    Work,  11., 

.'lis. 


Italics  indicate  ycneral  a)(icU.t.     For  iiihixion  stntion.i  .in'  also  Appendix  K. 


OBNERAL    INDBX. 


(!.J3 


1 


Ilniioliilii,  Misuloii  Wmk  in,  lliiii//iiim.  II.,  I.,  liw  ;  Fortitu, 

.1.  o.,  1  .;ir:>. 
Ilmikir,  \W\.  'I'luw.,  Kxilrof,  frciiii  KiiL'luiiil  fur  Nmihiiii- 

fiuriiilv,  Klitil,  .hiliii.  1..  I'.M. 
lli)|H'  Kimiiliiiii,  Sliiiiiiii.  A.  .1/.  S.,  I..  TitiS. 
Ilordi'ii.  Hi^ll(l|l.llllln.  'l'niii«luicir.  C/v.    I'l/Wo/i.  1.,  :wii. 
l|(iiii>vl(l,  Cliunii  Itrdicali'il,  M,ll{.  K/ii'.  i'lniii-h A.\<iiili\, 

II.,H(I. 
Iliirliin,    Hcv.   A/iirhili,   .^Ii^^illlml■v.  /V-x.  r/i.  (.V('/V/,l,  /'. 

N   .1..  II  .  •i\^^. 
'\VtAm\\iin\\M\,  .Mi>>^iiin  Sliiliipii,  yiimih'  /■'"/■.  ,l/;<.<.  .!»■««■., 

I.,  :WI. 
llosiiilal,  Till'  All  'I'iii!.',  I'i'kin,  Mnlinil  Mi^-'hins.  II.,  M. 
Ildspiliil,  Ciiiiliiii,  M,,li,iil  Mix.^iiiiiK.  II..  .'.(I,  .'il. 
II(i»iilliililv  iiiiioiii;  .\nilis,  AidMii.  I..  111. 
lldlli'iili.iltii^'liniaii    Uaci'.    I  .  -l.W  III ;    Klini    Kli.,1,    las; 

Oiiiriii  111'  Naiiif,  i:i'.l  ;    Ui'wrinlilaiicr  In    Iv^'.vpiiaii",  l.t'.i  ; 

NaiiiaiiiiaH,  llil ;  .\friiii.   I..  N. '.'ii,  '.'l  ;   ll'inhi   lliiiv,  1., 

i-ji :  /vw/)/;, ./.,  n".,  -a;  -.   [■i(i,'i,ihi,ii>.  ii.,  iiii. 

]Iiini.'valil!>tail.  .Jan..  .\iiiir,ii/.  II..  INl. 

JIdiiw,  S.  I{..  M. II. ,  Mis!.i(inarj,yVtj'. r/i.  i.V«W/n,  I'.  S.  A., 

II.,  ■.'.■ill:    .si<//»,  II..  ;iTi. 
lIiiUM',  .1.  II..  .MiHsidiiar.v.  '/'mkri/.  II.,  I'JMil. 
Ildiisldii,  .1.  'P.,  .MisKimiiirv.  Iliii:)!,  I..  IWI. 
lliiiisKiii,  M.  II.,  .Mi.-sidiiaVy,  /'/v.«.  r//.  i.sVy//W,\,  r.  .v.  .1.. 

II..  r. I. 

Il(iii..^liiii,  S.,  Mi>siiiniiry.  ),ir,,;.  I.,  :!!W. 

llclVa^,    IflllillL.'  'I'lilir.   .Wllllilt/tlxCllr.   II..    I. 

llowMiil.  Ilr.  I.i'i  Miira.  MiwiK"'.-  ir,),v|-,  II..  Illll. 
IIiiwi'.  liiv.  \V..  'rianslaliir,   pi/iin  Vn-.-im,.  11.,  IM). 
11.1  Wi'irli'.  Slaiiiiii,  \(:i//i    (,, 1111:111  .Wiy.i.  Si„-.,\\.,  in[. 
Il.iwill,  .1.  11,.  ,\li^silllla^v,  /Inci/.  I..  lR"i,  IS!). 
Hdulaiiil,  W.  S..  .Mis^i.iharv,  I..  Ilcl. 

Ilinvlaiiil.  W.  W..  .Mi-Jiiiiiaiv.  .\/iiyir  (nut  Mi-y'ians,  ll.,l,VI. 
Ilsiau 'I'i.'irP/.ii.  I!.  .M,  S..  KiiL'..  c/runi.  I..  siD'.l. 
IIn;iliiii.'.  .Mi<<i..ii  Wciik,  /..  .]f.  s.,  I.,  :m,  .ViS. 
IIii;iiiliiiiL'.  I'lr^.  eh.  ill  ('aiiaila.  Cli'nni.  1..  ".'TO. 
Iliiliiii.'.  Mi>>iciiiarv.  /;,/•/;//  Mlix.  ,Vw.,  1.,  lilil. 
Iliiliii.  ■i'lilif,  .IMrii.  I..  •Jll. 

Illll  ii.iw.  .\.  li.'.M.  r.,  c/iin,!.  \..-im. 

IIiuNiin's  Hay  VriHiiin,  I..  111. 

line.  <'apilal  <'ilv,  .inndiii.  I.,  S.S.        * 

llUL'lic'M,  licv.  .Ins..  Sec  Tilary,  /;.  J-'.  II.  .v.,  1.,  IIO  ;  /.'./if/- 

hui.t  Tritft  Sin'..  ll..:;.i;'S. 
HiiL'hi's.  ■!'.  \\..  Missionary,  Ihiujah.  II.,  -XA. 
IIiikiitT,  lli'iiiy.  Missiiinary,  MDrarhm  M'i>iftiii'x,  II.,  in;. 
Iliilakii.    Si'c  lliilai.'iiii. 
Iliiniiiii  S.'ii  rillri's,  lliifxit.  II.,  ^111. 
IIiiiiii',  l{.  W..  Missionary  ami   Kdilor,  1..  -Ill  ;   /':  riw/ioil 

lAhnihif.  ll..-,'li;. 
Iliiinpala.  .sialimi.  .Ifi'fii.  1.,  -"«'. 
lliiniilni'V,  Dr.,  Itapii.'.ril  Kii>l  Convial,  at  Hari'illv,  .!/.//(. 

K/i/y.  Vhtirch  i.\iii//i),  II.,  ;ii. 
lliiiiim  I'rovinrT,  C/iiiui,  I  ,  "Jlil. 
IIiiiit.'ariaii  Cliristianiiy,  Miil'hivdl  MixsiniiK.  II.,  111. 
IIiiiiL'iii'iaim,  rnion  of,  willi  Crontians,  t'ii«iU,  1.,  .'KT. 
lliint.'arlaii  ViTsioii,  I,.  411. 
Hniiiiurv, ('lirisliaiiizaliim  of,  l/i.\/iiri'i(l  '..<"/.  nr' .MIk-i.,  I., 

13:). 
IIiiiiL'Sin  Tsiirn  (Ilini!;  Sin  ChuciO,  I.railrr  of  'I'ai   I'in^' 

IMii'Uion.  C/ihiii.  I.,  iTiS,  ^IHI. 
Hunt,  licv.  .1.,  Translaior.  Fiii  V'rsinn.  I.,  .'i;!!. 
Iliinl,  r.  I{..  Missionary  I'rin'irr,  I..  1 1-.', 
liiinifi'.  .Vrclidcafon,  'Praiislator.  I'rn   \'i  r-'thtn,  I.,  .'Wfl. 
lliinlcr,  Ilr.,  Dispcnsmv  Work  inchin.i,  l'n.i.  r/i.  i  Xmi/i), 

r.  .V.  .1.,  II.,  liV!. 
llnntiT,  Uolu'rl,   .Missionary.  I'ns.  (Fru  i  Cli.i-f  Srutliiml, 

II..-J1(). 
llniilcr.  Tlmnias,   of  Si.alkot,   'Missionarv   .Marlvr,    /'/■<■»■. 

\H»l(il)M'li.ii/ Si;iHiinil.\\..-i:\'.\. 
Hunter,  l{cv.  \V.,  Translalor,   Knjtlr  or  Xaxii  I'l/wwi,  1., 

.•rJ(). 
lIiintiT,  Sir  William,  Mi//i<imiiii(l(iiihiii,  II.,  ]'•'-',  Pi"). 
Ilupi'h,  I'ro\iin-i',  C/iifUf,  I..  'iP.!. 
llii  I'o  Mi,    First    Native  ItiniTunt  in  Cliina,  .\I:lh.  Eiih. 

Cliiirrh  i\iirtli\.  II.,  ?,'. 
Iliirda,  Station,  Fur.  (  hiii.   Mixn.  .Sii,\,  I.,  :',',i\. 
Unroll 'Prihe,  <ieneral   Ilisperseineiii   of.    /iiiliiinn,  .lim ri- 

ctin,  I.,  i;'."i :   Missions  to,  /iii/iiiii«.  .{m..  1    4;:t.  -i;.'!. 
IIiiss,  .lolni,  Hefoftnatorv  Mincment  of,  liohfnuit,  1..  Vi'l ; 

Moravian  (  li.  P'oiinded  liv  Kollowersof.  .I/wkp.  .i/iif.siim.i, 

II.,  lai,  ii.-i. 

Hussite  Wars,  lUihniihi,  I.,  17','. 

jjiiteheson,  liev..  Translator,   C/uiiiifin    I'./'.s/o/i,  1.,  211. 

Hnteliinson,  Hev.  .\.  It..  Translator,  Viiiiton  CoUoijaidl,  or 

I'ldill  V.r-inii,  I.,  att. 
Iliitcliinson,    liev.,    .Missionarv,  M.  A'.  C'A.   (,Xorl/i\,  II., 

7.') ;  .lA.iim.  II.,  !ir. 
Hiitter,  K.,  Translator,  /Mn  ir  i'.mriH.  I.,  U'J. 
IlyderaliacI,  Ilydraliad.     See  llaidarabad. 
Hyksos,  in  Kcypt,  .ll'rii-d,  I.,  10, 
llynmoUifiy,  Jdjxin,  "l.,  300. 

I. 

lalnii  or  t'ven  Version,  I.,  Hi. 

Ibiulan,  City,  Afiicd,  1.,  S7  ;  Vfi.  .IfiM.  .*«•„  I.,  ■». 

Italics  indicate  general  articles.    For 


Illll  Ilowas,  .Tewisli  rrnselvle..t'<//(i«<nli(,  I.,  .'1. 

Mm  Siiid.  'I  raveller,  Afiie'a,  I.,  ','. 

llio  \ersion,  I  ,  IP), 

leilaiid,  I.,  IP)  :  Sniiplied  with  Copies  <if  the  Scripliires, 
//,  F.  II.  s..  I.,  p.m. 

leelandie  or  Norse  \eision,  I.,  .IP). 

leliaiii;,  Kst.  cli.  of  Seotland.  Cliind,  1.,  27ll. 

leoniiini  iKonielii,  <'ily.  Citiiimuiiid,  \  ,  Ml. 

Idda  iNit'er),  Clinrch   Mi.^x.  .svic.  I.,'4H,'). 

Idlili.  Sehool  at,  .\uMlilijrli,  II.,  IM'.I ;  Jtef.  I;,k.  Cli.itl' 
1.W,  II. ,  ■,>;!. 

Idolairv,  African,  Afiini.  1.,  !). 

Idols,  .Maniifai'tiiri' of  at  IliriniiiL'liatn,  Plnvdand.  C/i.  .1/m,«. 
.NVic.,  I.,  •jsii ;  lii'striiction  of.  .MinlaimKiiii:  II..  ."■ ;  \\  oi- 
shipof,  .Vm/i  ll-lii-iih."  Ix.,  II.,  IIW  ;  .Miandonnient  of  in 
I'liendly  Is.,    IP,.».  .\l,lli.  MiM.  .Sw.,  H.,  -Pil. 

Id/.o.  l.anu'iiaL'e,  I..  IP). 

Ifiiini,  Station,  '/.dhis.  IT..  .ViH. 

iL'awa.  Trilii',  Africd.  I.,  ill. 

lirliira  Veisi |..  III. 

Iiinalietl,  I'oiint,  Ifiissian  .Vinbassador,  Turkni,  I!.,  IIII. 

Ilile.  .Missionary.' /''(;i;»7(  .l/;,M((m.<,  I.,  .'tti. 

Ijaye  I  Yorillial,'  i'lndfh  Minx.  .So,-.,  I..',',s|. 

Ikwe/.i  l.ainaei,  .Station,  i'oiiiir/  .Meii'x  Fur.  .^IIxh.  Sm.,  \\., 
.W). 

Ileslia  I  Voniliai.  Cli    M)xx.  K(„\.  I.,  20-1. 

lliyiiinin.  Allidii'id,  I..  .Ti. 

liniiiiski.  I'lof..  ■Pi-.iii«liiior.  Ku:dii'l\trkl  Virx'nm,  I.,  .V.'.'j, 

InilH'ri.  Ilisliop,  ,s,(,»/,  IP,  :t;:j. 

Inieriiia  l'fo\  inre.  Mdihi'tdxritr,  II  ,1. 

Iniiritian-.  Kiice.  fdnrnxiiK,  \..'£i',. 

IininiL'rant.s.  Work  lor.  I'nit,  il  ,Sld/, .i  nf  Am,  rh-d.W.,  IX',. 

Imperial  llritish  Ka-t  .\fi  ica  Coinpany,  Afrini.  I  ,  l."i. 

Imperial  city,  hkimi.  IP.  ■>\.\. 

Imperial  Chiirrli,  The,  lli^liirlrdl  linx/,  iif  .Mixx..  T..  p)ii. 

linpohveiii   Mission.    Pn^.  Frir  Cli.  tif  ■•ii-nltdnd,  II., 'ill; 

Wnlllllli'x  Willi.  Il.,.")2','. 

Inaiiil:!,  dills'    Doardini;  Sehool  at,  Wimuin'x  Wnrk,    II., 

I'.i.-i:  ;;'./"-■.  IP.  .-ill. 
"In    llarki'l    KnL'land  and  the  Way  Out,"  Dooth's   Plan 

Set  portli.  .Siilrdliiiii  Aniiii.  \\..:K. 

Illde|ielldelit    l{,pi|llli(s.    ll,.</  IniliiX,  II. ,171. 

Ilidepeildelil,  Sikkiin.  /';v  «.  CI,.  .Sriit.  {Kxtdti.i.  IP.  -J)!), 

Iiiilepeiident  Work  in  China,  Cliinii  /iitdint  Mixgimi,  \., 
•-•71. 

Indi.i,  I.,  Ill  l.-,2:  <ieoi.'rii|iliv.  Ill  ;  I'oliliial  Divisions, 
ll."i;  Tallies  of  Aie.i,  I'opnlaiioiMind  llen-it  v. -Ilr) :  Cen- 
iral  I'rininces,  .ll,"i  :  Cooiu'.  4lii;  I'lipiilatio'ii,  liy  llacen 
and  HeliL'ions, 'llii  :  I.:iiiu'iiaj.'es.  .\i'\,'in  i  Iji'nuali.  Hindi, 
Maralhi.  I'riy.i.  .\ssaiiiese.  Sindlii.  (iiijanilii.  117  ;  llni- 
viilian  iTaini'l,  'I'c'Iiil'II,  Kanaiesel,  lis  ;  .Inutile  'I'rilies, 
KJonds,  Klionds,  l(.-ijinahiils,  I'tiM.  4JS;  l(eli:;iiins.  .lis  ; 
Civilization,  IP.I  ;  .Minids.  4.-)(l ;  .\lHirii.'iiiai  'Prilies,  4.")(l : 
TliiiL's.  l."i(i :  Hellion  Worship.  .(.M  ;  Kelations  of  .Viy.ins 
lo  Karly  Inhaliitanls,  l."d  ;  KnL'lish  (lieiipation  of,  l."il  ; 
Kast  Inilia  Coinpanv,  .p",!  :  Minsion  Work  in,  .1.  //  c. 
F.  .)/.,  I..  Ii!l  :  /Id/i.  .)/;.«.«.  .Sin:,  I.,  i:)l  ;  Jinx/,  .l/(.«.  .vv,.., 
I.,  Ill;  llnkliim  .Mixx.  ,Si„;,  I.,  \\f>:  It.  F.  /;.  .S'..I., 
•M-i  :  Cli.  .l/;.v;t.  .sV(,',,  I.,  2!HI :  (,',*,  riiiix..  1.,  ,'iil7  ;  Filicli- 
ixtn,  I.,  .'It'iS;  LhiiKir  Tnipir.  I,,  .ViO  ;  Lnn.  .Mixx.  ^Soe., 
I.,.-iia;  Miilii-dl  .MUi..  II',,  .VJ;  .1/.  F.  Cli.  I.\iirllil.  II., 
(HI;  .Uhx'ij  Ciiiil'tri iiCix,  II.,  10.");  Munir  iiml  .tlinxiimx, 
n.,  PV) ;  I'rix.  'I'll.  (Xiirlln,  IP,  217  ;  /.'"/;/.  Cdlh.  .Wi.<x., 
U..:»fH:  Sdlrdlioii  .Irwv,  II  ,  .'iol  :  >S'.  /'.  f/,,  II.3IH; 
.^Irirf  lld/i.  Mi.ix..  II.,  :j(ii ;  r.  /'.  <li.  .S'.(,r,  II.,  I.HI ;  (( 
r.  I'll..  I  .  .S.  I.,  IP,  4')l  ;  ir,.<,  .Ui/li..  IP,  407  ;  lyumaiin 
W'irk,  47!l  ."li:)  :   Znritiix/ridnixin,  II.,  .^:J7. 

"Indi.in  I•;vull^'elieal  lieview,"  I'triinllad  LUi'rilturi',  II., 
21(1. 

Indian  Female  Normal  Sehool  nnil  IiiMlruction  .Soelelv, 
Wiiiiidii'ii  Wiirk,  1 1.,  491. 

Inilian  .Mnliiiy,  .1.  //.  .1/.  r.,  1..  .W. 

Indiiins,  .\meriian.  I.,  4."i2-47li  ;  OriL'in,  4."i2 ;  I'mtki* 
St.vtks,  I.VJ  71  ;  I'opiiiationand  Stalistiis,,|,")2  ;  lieliiiion, 
4.'););  Missions,  l-jnly.  .\:\,\\  Spanish,  ainonj^  the  Ziinis 
and  in  Florida.  .l."s')  ;  .lesiiiis  in  the  West,  in  (jneliee.and 
ontlie(ireatl.akes,4.">-l;  Pioieslant  Work  In  New  I'lnt'liHiil 
liy  .Meyliew  and  .lohn  Kliot,  4.")."i  ;  So.*-,  for  I'roji.  the  (ios. 
in  New  Knirland,  '."i7  ;  ,Mora\ians.  4."i7  ;  .lesnits  in  New 
York,  4.")7;  I'ennsvlvania,  -l.'iS  ;  Ohio,  4."i!l ;  (iein^ia,  4.'>!l ; 
A.  II.  C.  F.  .M..4.V.I;  Am.  .Miss.  Assoe.,  4lW  ;  I'reshyle- 
rian  Chnreh  (Norlhi  Home  Missions,  4(1:) ;  I'reshyterian 
Doarci  (Northi  Foreimi  Misnions,  4ill  ;  I'reshyterian 
Clnireh  ISoiith>,  4lu  ;  Mi'nnonit<'s,  4(i.")  ;  Woman's  N;i- 
lional  Indian  .Sssoe.,  4(i(i ;  Woman'H  K.\eeiilive  Coinin. 
of  Ilonic'  .Miss,,  4110  ;  I'rotest.aiil  Episcopal  Clinreh.  4iii)  ; 
American  ilantist  Home  Mis.s.  Soc.,4li7;  .Metli.  Kpis. 
Chiireli  (Norihl,4().S  ;  P'riends,  470  ;  American  I'liitarian 
Assoc.  471  ;  Contract  Schools,  471  ;  Fnited  Slates  (iov- 
ertitni'iit,  471  ;  Hampton  Normal  Traininj.'  Instiliite, 
471;  C.vN.Mi.\,  I7l-7ii;  I'ojmlation,  471;  Missions  of 
French  .lesiiiis,  471  ;  .\liiiakis  .Mission,  4;'2  ;  French  and 
Knudisii  War,  473:  Huron  Mission,  47.');  Keeolh'c  Is, 
473;  (,iiieliec,  471;  Iroquois  Massacre,  471;  I'roiest:M'.l, 
Missions,  470  ;  .1.  /(.  V.  F.  lA,  1.,  HI  ;  Am.  .Uixn.  Aixm:, 
1..H3;  Miirdr.  Mixx.,  IP,  131  ;  Prex.  Cli.  Ciindda,  II., 
i!:).-);    I'lix.    Cli.  (.\V)W/m,    F.  .J.  A.,  II.,    843;  Jiuiich, 

mission  stations  see  also  Ain>endix  E. 
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OENERAI.    INDBX. 


I.,  ir. 


ir.hnj,  ir.,  2117!  r.  S.  a.,  if.,  l.H  ;   WhUmnn,  .)/.,  u., 

■iVi:  '/,rMeri/,r,  liiaiil.  II.,  :i.K\ 
Individual  ICIi'iiiciit,  M, IIkuI.i  „f  Minn.  Unr/i\  II.,  W, 
Individual  S<Mifllr»,  (J,r/iiiii:.<if  Mifx.  Umi,  II.,  HO. 
lndi)l'i>rlut,'nrM'  \  ri»hu';,  I.,  nil. 
I.kIcuc,  Cily.  Mis>-i(in  Work  In.  /'/■,..  c/i.   in  Ciiiiiiilii,  II., 

•,'.)l  ;    WoiiKdi'n  Wink,  II.,  Til  I. 
Induslrial  and  (.'oinnu'n  ial  l'<)nnni>Kii>n,  BiWi' .I//M.  .•*"('., 

I..  i:i!l. 
Inilni<irlal   Kducallou,  ioirrfWc.  I..  ,Wt :  .VelhuiU  nf  Mltn. 

Wmk,  II.,  t-H  ;  n;<//(((yiV  Wiiik,  II..  -isl. 
InlidclcH.  .Mliuidc  lit' Calli.  eh.  In  llclalidn  I".  Horn.  I'llh. 

.!/;.>*. ,11.,  -.".Ci. 
Inn,  .lolin,  M^niimarv.  Mrlh.  F.pix.  rhmrli  i.V«/V/,i.  11. .7-1. 
InirallH,  MiH.-iiHiaiv.  .1.  /;.  .1/.  /•.,  l.,  .'m. 
lUi-'allM,  Mrs.  .M.  li..  \\  uik  ai  '\•\u>\v^/^\  A.  II.  M.  I'.  I 
in,i;cliuni.'i.\I.  K.  eh  .  NUrtli.  r.  s.  .\.i.  C/iiiin,  \.,M- 
Inu'li^,  lii'v.  .Iiilni.  'rian>liii(ir.  Aih ili/nm   IV/.-icw,  1.,  sr; 

a.t/flii.  ./.,  I..  .-IKIi;  ,V,  »■  l/'liriil,»  .■t/;»,i/()H,  II..  lll'.i. 
Inhainliiini',  'rmvu.  .1  fih-'i.   I  .  IS  ;  .1.  II.  V.  /■'.  M..  I.,  r'.l. 
Inland  or  Inii'iior  Mi-isinn,  '/.'i/nx,  II.,, Ml. 
lunii(rul,,|,ilin,  .Mlssiiiuaiy,  Mrlh.Xn'-  I'niiiit.viiiii.  II.,  W. 
IniKiccnl,  the  .Mclmiiolitaii,  TranMlalliui  liv,  Aleiilhiii,  I., 

H'X 
Tn-li'c,    Klias  II.,    MissUmarv,  Pi<.i.  C/i.  (.SV.//M),  /'.  H.  A., 

II..  •,•.-.!. 
In-iiiucici  InliM-naliiinal,  SaiiliiKio,  II.,  :)11. 
ln>tiluia.ludaiia.  .!•  us.  I.,  .Ml.' 
IntiiicPMix'  aumUL'  Hi''  I'liinrr'i',  Vhiiiu    I.,  -iiA. 
Inli'rnaliiinal  Mi'dical  Miss.  Sue.  I..  i;ii. 
Inlciuallonal  >Ilssi(iuaiv  I'nion.  I.,  i;;. 
Inlcinalloual  Itllilc  liciidln^  Assor.,  Suiiilini-^i'lirHj..^,  II., 

.■idlP. 
Inli'iiialionalConiniittiT,  Youinj  .Mni'n  Vhrhl.  .[smn'.,  II., 

Inh'i'-Si'jnlnarv  ^Ilssionarv  Allianci',  younq  .Min's  i'hriat. 

Asiik:.  II  ,  .VW. 
Inyall,  Missicm  Slallon.  /,.  .1A  .'<'..  1..  ."ills. 
Iciiia  Mouasirry.  .\liilhn'iil  .Uii'.-.iiiii.^.  II..  .11. 
I<|Ul(|Ui',  Missii'm  siatlim,  Tiii/lm;  lliihnp  llw.,  II..  :i8S. 
Iran.  I'ersin.  II..  ::'ir. 
Irt'Uii'Us,  Tolinujnv   to  Sproail  ()f  (iospi-l,  Hist.   Ukkj.  of 

.i/;.«.<.,  I,  i».     ■ 

Iri'laud,  Ciiiivi'fs'mn  in  llii'lsllan  Kallli.  I/iildiirnl  Gio'/.cr' 

.I//.-.V.,  I.,  ril  ;  .U.ilianif  Mlsi.i,,i,.i,  l\..  II. 
Iri'land.  W.  »..  ML-slonaiv.  1.,  4;s  ;  /.n/iis   II.,  ,M0. 
Irish  clnnili.  (Jiral.  .Missiiniary  Zeal,  l/ix/uni-ul  (i,ni/.  of 

.V/d.*.,  I.,  I.a  ;  ill  Jliddlo  Ajjcs,  J/f  (/(*(•»/ .l/iw/Vwd,  1 1 ., 

•». 
Imiisidcs.  s..  ^li.ssionary.  .V<»'  Zniliiii'/.  II..  IT.'!. 
Inn|uciis.  Missicin  In.  /ii'didiif.  Aiiiiriciiu.  I.,  ir."). 
Il'(M|llnis  \i'l>iii|l.  I..   I7H. 
Isaac.  I'aiiiarih  i;f  .\iiii'rlca,  Traiislalni-,  .Iriiuiiidn  Vir- 

Hilili-I.  I..  l(l."l. 

Isalii'l  Vi'isiiai.  I..  .i;S. 

Isalii'lla  I'Mshi-r  llospilal,  (,'/,;/;'/.  1,.  '.'i;'.!. 

Iscaudi'i'iinn.  Cily.  .Ut.iiiiulii H'l.  1..  in. 

Isi'IiIh'Ii;.  licv.,  Sli.-isiiiiiaiy,  .\liij.''xiiiiti.  I..  :i. 

Iscnlii'ii:.   Hc'v.  ('.  \V..  'rmnslaior,  Sinilhi    Versinn,  II., 

:WH;   7Vr///  I>/'^!rw.  II..  -.V.a. 
Iscyin  (Y<anlial.  C'/iui('i  .l/^^.^'.  .Soi'.,  I..  SsJ. 
lsli'ML"_'a  lYornhai,  C'li"ri/i  .Mi.if.  .sv«'..  1.,  Jsj. 
IsinhhvciiL'a  Lannuatri'.  .\fiicii.  I.,  is. 
Isisi'iia  LaiiiruaL"',  .I'lirn,  I..  IS. 
I'^ktiidi'ilirir,  (ir  I'riiicc  ('.istriiiii's,  ADkiiiik,  I..  :iii. 
Islam,   I.,  i'iW;  Succcsslvi'  ConnucsN  nl'.   //;,</.   Geor/.  nf 

.V(.«.,  I.,  li','.     Sci'  .M<)liaiiiin('(lanis:ii. 
Isle  (if  KniiKc.  (sec  Mainiliiisi.  Afiirn,  1.,  .".j  ;  .Idunicv  nf 

.liulson  and  Itirc  to,  .1.  11.  .If.  !..  I  .  II. 
Isles.  S;niiiu'l.  l''(Hin<lrr  tif  ^lissioii  in  ,Vnii;;ua,  Mtirnriaii 

.V(..-V'v,.«.  11..  110.  111. 
Ismail  Pasha.  Iinprovi'iiicnls  inadi'  liy.  Cfilro,  I.,  '.i'i.'i. 
Ispahan,  .Mission  Statinii,  I'/t.  ,l/;.w.  ".s'Oi'.,  1., '.'S'.) ;  J',rfiii, 

1I..2IS. 
Isiihn  \('i'sliin.  T..  i;'!. 
Ilala.  /,!//(//  ri/W<</    I..  .M'.', 
Ilalian  'I'lavi'llcis,  A/iieu,  1.,  7' 
Ilalian  X'nsidii,  I  ,  I7'.l. 
italv,  I'rntccloraU' of.  .Mii/Ksinlii,  I.,  4  ;  Mission  Wnik  in, 

.1.  /I.  C.  F.  If..  I.,  St) ;  /(.  K  Jl.  S..  I.,  :.M1  ;    If.  /:.  C/i. 

L\oil/i\,  11.,  rs;  /'/■'.«.  t'A.  (.sv<////(),  II..  ^'.V> :  Inicri'si  of 

in  Ka-I.Tii  (^lusiion.  T'lrtfi/.  II.,  I'.'l. 
Ittn  (;alla.  I)iali'i-i,  t,„//,i  Vcrfiuii,  I.,  :W4. 
Ivory  I'liasi,  A'riai,  I.,  ;.',S. 


J. 

■Tarohitc,  I.,  .isn.  Sort.  J.  7?.  f.  F..U..J.,  71!;  ^ninliii, 
II.,  SI;  Memmtdiiiiti,  II.,  li.-i;  Si/rin,  II.,  SV."!;  'J'liikiii, 
II.,  41.-1. 

.Tai'oliliir,  Prof.,  Trausl.iloi',  Trhiirush  Virsimi.  II.,  3iK). 

Jafohv,  l.iidwiL'  s..  Work  in  (ii'rniaiiv.  .I/.7//.  Fiiin.  Clniivh 
(.VwM),  II,,  rs. 

Jarkson,  |{.  ll..  Missionary.  Clunvl,  .UIkk.  ,%),'..  I.,  ^(). 

Jackson,  Sheldon.  .>lissionary,  linlidii*.  Aiiitrioiii,  1.,  16:!. 

Italics  indicati'  f/enivnl  urtictcs.     Fur 


Jaeu'iT.    Hev.,  Missionary,  /;.(./-■  Mi»».  fine.,  I.,  141. 
JucM  like,  11.  .\.,  'I'laiisialor,  I.,  4S(i ;   I'ihtim  \''if.iiiii,  II., 

;i'.il. 
Jair.  'rrilic.  /{iKiriUxliiii.  I.,  .Vll. 

JalTi  Medical  .Mission  and  llospilal,  I.,  I.Sii ;  .1/, </.  .!/(«., 
II.,  .'4;  "Talicelha  Mission."  IVoiiuiirn  Hoc/.  II.,  Ili.'i, 

.lall'na.  Slalion,   .1.  /(.  r.  A'.  .1/..   I..  VO  ;  C'l ///<>/,,    1.,   ;.'|ii  ; 
/Iiiftiiii/.-:  A'.  /'..  I.,  nil;    Wdiiiinr.i  irw/-,'ll.,  ,Mii;  Col-     ' 
Iciie  al,    lltillicill,!.    I,,   111;   Cijhii,    1.,  Hll ;  Jfofiam      ' 
liii'liiiil,iiii,  11..  l^'l. 

.lil'_'er,  r.  1'.,  Missionary,  IIiiiiIk/i  .1/;*ji;wm,  I.,  Il'll. 

.Iau'i;aiialli  (.lu<;i;eriianli,0/'i'.«.«((,  II..  aU. 

.laL'li.il.'il-'rinki  I'l'arlar)  or  'I'ekke  'rnrcniuan,  I.,  4si. 

.l.'ims,  .Sect,  I.,  isi  ;  (\i/cii/lii,l.,-^^  ;  .lldi/nm  /'/■-«.,  II., 
','1  ;  .I///.-/1/V .  II..  l.-ii'p. 

Jainlia  llills.  ir,,/,v/,  J',;s..  II.,  4.M. 

.lainlia  'I'rilM',  .{.wdm.  1..  ins. 

ilaluusidse.  'Ininslalor.  (/>.v/.  II.,  '.'IVJ. 

rlallonke.  'I'rihe.  .lined,  I.,  y.i. 

iliiiua.  Mission  Slaiion.   n'diiidii'n  W'lirk,  II.,  IflS. 

.laina-cl-.Vzhin'.  Inivei'sllv  ol,  (ulro,  I.,  'ii:i. 

.lamaica,  Misr'.n  Work' in.  Am.  J/iw.  Awn:,  I.,  W  ; 
Mardr.  .I/Jm.,  II.,  1  ID ;  I'li.  fn'^.  C/i.  .sv.-/.  II..  I'.".i  j 
ir..«.  .W.^A.  .l/i.v».  .Noc.  II..  l.v.i ;    II'.  /»'/;,..  II.,  lil'.i. 

Jamaican  llap.  Miss.  Sue  ,  IT.  fnilii.-'.  II.,  Ii;!l. 

James.  .lohn.Vnp'll. /•'.  F.  Ji.  ■•<..  I..  I'.iii;  Kvdii.  AltinnCi, 
l...'ii;i. 

Jami.  .\nlhoi'.  f>,  rii.-^/i.  I..  ,T1S. 

.lamieson,  John,  .Missionary.  /'/'(.«.  C/ninfi  In  Cdidnln,  II., 
•,':!!. 

.liiiiicke,  Johaiiu.  School  Ksialilished  liy.  /;,,.«/,■  .I/;.,,,-,  .m,,-., 
I.,  l.'li' ;  Oiifrinalor  of  Ilic  .Missionar.v  Movemen'  in  lier- 
liii,  /;■/■/;»  .l/i«.«.  .sv«'..  1..  l.Vi  ;  Ai'irl/i  Inniidii  .l/;.«. 
A«i'.,  II..  Ml. 

Jaiihia,  Lake  and  Town,  A/lidiiid,  I.,  :i.''i ;  (Ireek  I'olonv  at, 
Mhdiiid.  I  ..'!;. 

Janissaries.  Defcil  of.  V'»m!'(_i/,  II.,  41S. 

Janvier.  I.evi.  .Missionarv.  l.."4Sl. 

Jaiian,  I..  I.S'J  .Vll  :  (ieou-mphical  I'osiliou.  .),si! ;    IMivsiral 
(■'eatnres  of  Hie  roiiniry.  4S',' ;  Climale,  4s:l ;  l-'lora".  4S4  ; 
Kaiiua.  4H|  ;    I'opiilalion.   ISI:    I'livslcal  characIerisHcti 
(if  Hie  I'coplc.  4S."i  :   llara-Khi.  4N(i';  .Moral  llaliils.  4S(i ; 
l{eIit;ions,  4Sii ;  (eivernnient.  .JSil  ;  I'olilical  llislorv,  4s; ; 
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II..  I'.lii. 
K.ilikala,  .Vneieiit  Name,  ('iili;i/lii,  I.,  •ii','. 
lialiiiipon;;   .Vlission,    /'nx.  {h'xiiili.i  Cli.  of  Sedllninl,  II., 

■J  HI. 
Kalley,  Dr.,  Missionary.  Uriizil.  I.,  ISS. 
Kalm'iiik,    I.,    ,-)Ai ;    Vei-siim,    .Moiigolx,    II.,    Vix\    IJace, 

Muinr.  Mixx..  II.,  1  111. 
Kaiinioiliakes.  M,  D.,  Kvanu'elisl,  Gnn'e,  I.,  3111). 
Kalpiliya,  Town,  t'eijliin,  I..  'JID. 
Kaliitafa,  Town,  t'njlm,.  I,,  :.'|i). 
Kainerini.     See  Cameroon. 
Kamoloiiilo  Kiver,  .-tfriiii.  I.,2i. 
Kaiiipoi.  Se.-iporl,  t'litnboi/iii.  I.,  x!;I(). 
Kami.  Clinreh  at.  Ford.  ■/■  F.,  I.,  U7.'). 
l\amit:awa.   Mission   Work  al,  .A/y(rt»,    I.,  4n3  :    Iliiddhisl 

Temple     umM     as     Missionary    Hesideiiee,     /'nx.    C/i. 

i.VwMi,  II.,  i-.-i. 
Kaiiara  (Caiiarai.  MissloiiWork  in,  Hiii>/f  .}/lxx.  .s'w..  I.,  ]  II. 
Kaiiarese  l„iii;;iiiii;e,  .Mijxore,  II.,  15() ;  Xintiu's    Ti  riilo- 

ii,x,  II,.  V,V,. 
Kanaz.nva.  KiiiderL'atlen  nt,  iri>w((H'.«  Work,  II.,  Wi. 
Kandlis.  .VIiorii.'iiial  Trilie.  Oriixn.  II..  SMI. 
Kaiiiliei'.  K.  i;.,  Missioiinrv,  Miiritiinn  .\li.ixiiinx,  II.,  143. 
Kaiidiira,("oiivert  of  Assam,  A.  /I.  .1/.  I..  I..  50. 
Kandyaii  Itiiieraiiey,  Vlinrrh  Misx.  ,^oi\,  I.,  !it).'i. 
Kaiieiii  Kinu'ilom.  .\fririi.  I.,  '^5. 
KaiiKlii's  Dietioimry  of  Chinese,  Cliiint,  I.,  'i'>7. 
Kaii'dii,  Kmperor,  /\k>iiq.  II.,  'i\'i. 
KaiiKi,  Dr.  Pazos.  Traiislalnr.  .Mericaii  Wrxioii,  II.,  91. 
Kano,  city  of  KasI  Ilaiisa,  .Ifricil,  I.,  Hi. 
Kinisiih,  Proviiiee,  C/iiini.  1.,  24!). 
KaiiilaTastn,  Hirthpluee  of  (ianlama.  }ludil/i!xm,l.,  207. 

inimiiiin  Ktittiontt  see  also  Appendix  K. 
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Knpilii,  .Tdlmiiii,  TrniiHliilor,  Itoliiiiiinii  ]'i i/tlnii,  1 ,  1*3. 
KiilMiii  Kiivii.  Sliitiiiii,  /•Vir.  rA;;'».  MUk.  Sfu\,  1..  .'IMt. 
Kiiniclvlv  M'linirlr,  KariMlKiiclii.  .Mr,  •|'iaii-lMiiw,  rmillnii 

{'iriliin.  1.,  :w,  :  .v/((f(,  II.,  :wi, 
Karallal,  Urv, ,  Kclilur-,  llnliiinhni  V,i>iiin,  1.,  i;;i. 
Karii|.'«i',  l.aki'  lli'L'iiin.  M'lini.  I.,  I."i, 
Karailcs,  (ir  CarailiK,  ,li'»'i.li  .srci.  |  ,  .-gi. 
Karallic,  'rariiir,  iir(  liiiica  'I'lirki  \it>lciii,  I.,  .Vil, 
Kani«»,  Mi--I(iii  Slalimi,  l-otl.  rfim.  A/i.r..  II.,  Vll. 
Kara."",   in-    riiikUli-'rnilar,   la-   .\(i;;ai   \ fi-nui,    1.,  ,V,''.' ; 

.\V«/i/i  •/•«;,',/,  II.,  KIP 
Kari'llaii  NiTxliui.  I.,  .VW. 
Kaivrn,  lliiniic  ■.(•  Hair.  !,,  yli  :  A.  It.  .1/.  /'.,  I.,  II  :  //"» 

'iii(.  I  .  I  CI  ;   llniiill,   C.   I  ,   1,VJ  ;    Ihtiiiilmnn.    (,..    I., 

i;i  ;  Hmmii.  I.,  tilli  :  .Imhini.  .1.,   I  ,  ,'ii;  ;  Mnniiii.  F., 

11,  .W;    IV/./o/i,  ,/.//.,  11,  I.VJ;    II, »/,,,/.,  II.,  I.Vt, 
Kami  Chiiri'lirn  at   liaiiL'iiini,  MilTi'iliiii^i  nf,  l.'C',',    \"nil(iii, 

./.  //.,  II..  I,'il. 
Kann  Vn>i,iM,  1,.  .V,>-J  :  .1.  It.  .V.  I.,  I.,  !•<. 
Karili.  or  Kaiif  Hair,  I.,  .VJ-J. 
Kanna,  'riinivv  (vf.  Umlil/iisiii,  I.. '.'M. 
Kannalliian  Iti'volt,  Miiliiiiiuii-'IniiiKij,.  U..  I'J '. 
Kariili,  (J..  'I'mii^lahir.  Ihntiinihiii  Vusiitn.  I.,  tl'.'. 
Kai'iiiiL'a.  Sciilciiii'ni  lai  N\as-a  l.akr,  Afih'ii,  I-,  !!'• 
KaniHi^.  Ami  I'laiii-',  Afi'iin.  \  ■  -n. 
Kahliinir.     Sir  Carliiiiir'. 
Kashniiii,  l.:iiiL'nai;c,  li'ilUi.  I.,  MK 
Kaj'HiiiiL'ii  Kiiiiiiii',  Allien.  1  ,•.'.•), 
UasMinkf,  'rrilM'.  Al'iU-n.  I.,  •,1i. 
Kalanoii'k,  'riaiislaliir.  I'l-iuilhin  Vrxiuii.  I..  .T.'T. 
Kalclii  iCalrhii,  Dialnl.  /n'/in.  l.,-)ls. 
Kalliiawar,  I'ciiliwiil.a  iil'  Imli.'i,  I.,  ,V-':: :  Mi-^imi  Weak  In, 

/'r,s.  rh.,,f  Ir.hhHi.  II  .•>:\\. 
Kalonila,  Ciralia-,  .\fi'i<n.  I.,  l.'i. 
Kall^ali  Vii'^ioii.  I  .'wi:\. 

K,a\a,  liiiuxii  .iiiii;.:  Drink,  Xfir  llilnhhs  /.4<ii,i/.',  II.,  HIS. 
Kaval.i  I-!.,  Mi->iiin  Sialiiai,  /,.  .1/.  .v.,  I.,  ."iilH. 
i-iaw  npur.     Srr  Cawnpur. 
K.-i.va^lli^,  llinilii  Ca^li'.  Il,i,,i,il.  I.    l.M. 
Ka/.'ik  'I'Mrki  la-  On  iilan;;  'I'arlar,  I  ,  .VJI, 
Ka/an-'l'iiiki.  I..  .VJ;l. 
KazianlnV  KinL:ilian.  .■U'r'nii.  I..  •,';). 
Ki'alakf'kua.  .Mi^^imi  Si'aliiai,  Fitrhi.<.  fuchrnn.  ].,  .'li",*). 
KrasliiTi'v.  I!rv.  II.  I'.,  'rranslanu-.  MnUiij  \': /■.•hjn.y.  II.,  a;. 
Krlli'iilaink.    riaiiiii'«s    vnn,    l.rpiM>'  .Uvlinii    liuili    \>\, 

.Mull  III  Mi'-Kiui.-:.  Il.,.-)l. 
Kt'illi-I''al('(aii  1'.     'I'lii'    lion,     ami      Mrs.    Inn,     Mis^inn 

Kiiunilnl  liy,  /V,.v.  Fm   C7i.  qt  .•<fol/iiiiil.  II.,  ■,M-J. 
Ki'illi-l-'alciaHM' Mi>sii)n,  I.,  .VJJ  ;  .\fiicii.   I.,    \.\  :   Aniliin. 

1..  '.M  ;   /'/..v.  Fill   Cli.  .SV'./.,  i[..Ui. 
Keith,  Hcv.,   Mist^ionaiv,   Jlrh/'Jiii'iii.    F.    <'..    1.,    I'.U  ;   A, 

.)/.  .S'.,  l,..-)(i.|. 
Ki'llinL',  Idv.  I''..  Tian^laiiM',  Sanr/i  Virriim,  II.,  !llil. 
KrIiiiiL',  'I'lvalv  I'lui,  Fiitiiioyii.V., ',\'i~i. 
K.anniirs.  TiOic,  .1,  /J.J/,  f.,  1„  jr  ;  .1,  /;.  M.  I'..  I.,  .-.ii : 

Aliikiin.  I.,  IM, 
K<in|H'i',  |{i  V.   Jackson,   "  Hisluvp  of    Missouri    and    In- 
diana," r.  .V.  .1.,  II.,  lai. 
Ki'iiia,  Ml.,  Discovcrv  of.  I\'liint\  ./.  /..,  I.,  .VIO. 
Kcn,iii(v.  .\sn;;a.  Mtlli.  F/ih.  l')i.  <.\iiilln.  II.,  ;  I. 
Kfimiily,  lii'v  , 'I'ranslalor, //(/('/(  Vtislon.  1..    lis;  llin- 

iln.tliiiii  Vi  r.'inii.  I.,  l-.'ii. 
Ki-inicdv.  .\..  Mi-sionarv,  f.  I'.  Ch.  .svvi/.,  TI.,  1*1. 
Ki'ppi'l  Isi..  station.  .s.'.Ihi.  .l/i.«.  .S(«;..  II..  :i"iS. 
Kc'iak.  Mi-si, HI  station.  Mimh  Mixsii'ii,  II..  ill. 
Kfilicla,  Slirini-  of.   Ilnijihi'l.  I,.  US;  Italllr  of,  Muliimi- 

liitiliiiiisiii,  II..  P.M. 
Ki'iyow,   licv.,  Missionaiv,  AV(j>/  Loinlnn  limlihili ,  I.,  ;)n. 
Ki'fi-,    1)1',.  Mrilical   Missionary,   Cliiiiii,   I., -.lis  ;    Mnliciil 

J//«*/(IHA'.  II.,  .")1. 

Ki'iT,  .\.,  .Missionaiv,  /V<--.  Clmrrli  nf  Inlninl.  II.,  '^37. 
Ki'rr-CrosH,  l)r,,  Mitsionaiv,  I'l.f.    Fin    Cli.  of  Smlliiinl, 

II.,  241, 
Ki'xliav,    Clianilia    Siai,    Ilfalinio-Sntnaj   Coiitintit'il    liv, 

Cii/riillii.  I.,  •,'■.'!•  ;  fiiilhi.  I.,  Ill) 
Ki'ta,  Mission  Station.  \iiil/i  ii,niiiiii  Mia.'.  .s'i»c..  II.,  181, 
l\t'Icli\\iiyo  it'clcwayco,  /iilii  KiiiL',  Itiihhi  Uiio .  I.,  I'J."). 
Kiaiclli'lliils  Svhiiii].'  /hili/i  /,'./'.  .]lixn.  Siir..  I.,  :i4l. 
Khailija,  Wife  of  .Mohainini'il.  .MiilnimiiiiihtnUiH,  II.,  IPl. 
Klialkas, 'I'lilir,  .Mniiqnh.W..  1-,'s. 
Klialvcii,  onliT,  /hnin/i.  [.,  .■«;. 
Kliainti, Christ iaii  African  (liicf.  A/ricii,  I,,   SI;  Ui/Knr 

Tinffic,  I..  .Ml). 
Khamll,  Tiilic,  .1.  //.  M.  F..  I.,  40  ;  Asu'im.  I..  HW. 
Kliandi'sli,  District  of  Hiaiiliay  rrcsidcnry,  I..  .")'.JI. 
Kliartoiini,  I'piK'r  Nnliia,  .Ij'iiiii.  1.11;  '.•iinii/nii.  II..  Xi'i. 
Khasini  I!cy.  T  lanslator,  Fniiinki  Viifinii.  I...V!;. 
Kliasi  Version,  I.,  ,1^4. 
Khasia  lliils,  I.,  ,524  ;  Mission  Weak  in,  \V,lsh  i;,s.,  II,, 

4.M. 
Kliasis,  Hill  Trilic,  Ai'siiiii,  I  .  los. 
Kliatniatidii.  Oipital  City,  .\ijiiil.  II.,  Hit;. 
Klioi-Klioi  or  Klioin-Klioiii.  Trilu',  .It'riin.  I.,  20  ;  .Xiiliii 

Fiiliili  Iliiri.  II.,  l.Sll. 
KliylxT  I'ass,  /'iinja/,.  II.,  2111. 
Kiiin>!sl,  I'roviiicc,  China,  1„  2411 ;  Chiiiu  Iiil.inil  .MiHsinii, 

I,,  273. 

Jtalk's  indicate  general  articlcK.     For 


KiuiiL'sii,  r'rovlncc,  C/iimi,  I,,  24H  ;   t'/ilnn  liilnml  .Mhfinh, 

1 ,2:1,2;  ;i. 

Kidder,   D.    I',,   MI»»loiinrv,   BriizV,  I.,  I.SH ;    .1/,   K.  Cli. 

t.\iirllii.  II..  i;s. 
Kieller.  I'tcifi-s,a,  Translaliir,  //.   F.   II.  .s'.,   I.,  Iflll, 'Jiio . 

lnlU>/,   fil^hms.  II..  421. 
Kieinai'dei.    Ue\..  MissiiaiiU'V,  Cnliullii,  I.,  227  ;  .Vmliiis 

I'li'hlniri/.  II.,  22. 
Killion,  c.  \V.,  Mis-lonarv,  /.nl'in.  II  ,  ,M1. 
Kilitnii  Niaro.  Mt..  |lisco\erv  ot.  l;,liiiiiiiii,.  ,/.,  II  .  SiW. 
Killl>ilck,',l.    II..  .Missionar\,  .Mm, 11  Inn   .Miwnn..,.  II..  111. 
Kitnln'rley,  Missioti  Statiiai,  ll^ilin  .M'ms.  .Vn...  I.,  I.%s. 
Kitnlinndii  \  iTsimi.  I..  ,V2,'i. 
KiiiipidMi  (llislnip  'I'avlor's  Missiiaii.  ('"/iv /■'/!>  •">'"''.  I  . 

.■12(1. 
Kitieaiil,  K.,  Mlssicaitirv.  I.,  .'i2."i ;  Arnknn.  I.,  iH  ;    Vliilnn. 

./.,  II.,  1,-)1. 
KiiiL'.  lieo..  Missionary,  .[nulinlin,  I.,  ll.'p. 
Klii'_'  .latin's,  or  .Kiilhorixcd,  Version,  Fiifflh/i   Winiim.  I., 

;t.%s. 
KitiL'.   .lolin.  \ali\e    Kvanneli-i,    .Mnrnihin    Mintiiiii".  II., 

1.1;.  l;is, 
KiiiL',  .lonas,  Trati-iator.  I..  .VJii ;   .1 .  /(.  C.  F.  .1/..    I..  ;;  ; 

(.I,,.,.    I,.  .-WS;     /'/,.■.    (■/,.    i.\'.i,    r.  .s.    .1,    II.,   2|S; 

Si:linn!>l,i.  11.  (...  II,,  :ii:l;  ■■^niin.  II..:;;:. 
Kiln.',  I(ev. 'I'., 'I'ranslator,  Yni'iihii  Vnyiini.  II.,  ,v:'.i. 
KiiiL'  Philip  ••  War.  Iiiilinii.i.  .inn  lirnn,  I.,  4.'iil. 
KiM'j-lMli\ .  ('..  .Mis-ioiial\ ,  I.,  .52:'  ;    lintini'S.  .{iin  *'icnii.  I., 

I.V.i;  /•;..>.  III.  t.yinlli'i.  1:  .V.  .1,.  II..  21;!. 
Kiiiii's  Daiichleiii  111   Koivittll  Lands,  Wniiniii'ii  Wink.  II., 

41111. 
KitlL'-lev.  Ilishop.   Orvatlization   of   Cllita-e  Missions   liv. 

M,l/i.'  F/.i'.  Ilinn-h  1.V0////1.  II.,  ;:i, 
Kiiiu-liai.  Mi—ion  Work  in,  iunllnil.  ./.,  I..  :i2."i. 
Kill-Una  i.\.  li,  M.  f.l.  Chinn.  I.,  2(is. 
Kiiiika  or  \\ika  Version.  I.,  ,'i27. 
Kioto.      Si'e  Kioto. 
Kipo.  station.  Il'nln.  I ..  His. 

Kifclieter,  .1..  Missionary.  I...V,';  ;  Ainhisnn.  Win..  I..S11, 
Kiru'liiz-'l'iirki  Vei-ioti.  {..  Wi\. 
Ki  Itiii,  Alissioii  Station,  C/ihiii,  I„27ll;  Prin.  Cli.  /relniiil, 

II  .2:W. 
Kirkliv.  .\ielidiacon.  Translator,  Chljiiivai/iin  ]\r«loii.\., 

2:7  ;'    Finn:  y.y.siini.  II.,  ;i'.r.. 
Kirkiand.  lte\ .  s.,  Mi-siotiatv .  Iiiiliiini:  .iiinrlciin.  I..4.">S. 
Kiikwood.  'rhotnas.  M..\.,  >iedical  Missionarv,  l,'n'.  Pik. 

(Vinirl,.  .s.nll„nil.\\..-i:\. 
■•  Kirttan.  "  Soul's  on  I. He  of  Christ,  .iliiiimliini/nr,  I.,  .'tl. 
Kisokwe.  Villai;e.  C/inir/i  .!/(,,>.  .s,,,'..  I  .  2S.S. 
Kissev.  I'ari-li.  Clinirli  .!///(.<,  .sv«-..  I..  2NI. 
Kissey   lioad.  I'arisli.  Chnirli  .1/i.w.  .svi<-..  I..  2SI. 
Kissli'iiL',  liev..  Missionarv.  Ilni^li  .!/;.«.  .•<'(»..  I..  110. 
Kistiliitiiii    isi'e   liahaii.    Slissimi   Station.    ('/,.  .Mix.'.  .SVf.. 

I..  2S(1. 
Kiswahiii  (see  Sivaliiiil.  I.anirttau'e.  .\l'rifn.  1..  Ill,  .'12. 
Kitcliiiii.'.  \W\ .  Mr  .  Missionaty,  Minhiijn.-fnr.  II..  '.1. 
KiiikiaiiL'.  'I'ri'.'itv  I'nrl.  Clihiii,  I.,  2411 ;  Mission  Wmk  in, 

('//(;/,(.   I.,  21111;  ,)/.  A'.   Ch.  {Siitlh\,  II.,  7:1;    Wimiinrx 

Wink.  II..  Ills. 
Kiiiti!.'  cliovv  il'ies.  Ch.,  North,  V.  S.  .\.\.  Cliiiin.  I  ,  2iiS. 
KiiiSliiii,   Isianil  of  .la|iaii.    Church    .Mhn.   .SOc,   I..  21io ; 

.\niiii.'nki.  II.,  l.-i7. 
Klein',  I'.  C,  Siipt.  of  Mission  Work.  .Milh.  /'ml..  II..  si. 
Kleinscliiniilt.  .1.  C  .  .Missionary.  I..  .VJS. 
Klinkeri.  |{ev.  II.  ('.,  Translator,  .lA/My  I'l /woz/x,  II..  2i;. 
Kiiapp.  .\rlhnr.  Mi>siiaiarv  and   Kdito'r.  .Inimn.    I.,  111;. 
Knapp.  <;.  C.  .Mission.iry.'.l.  //.  r.  F.  .1/..  I..  :ii. 
Ktiapi>.  I'rof..W.  .1..  Independent  Missionarv.  .1.  />.  .1/.  f'., 

I..  ,-i7. 
Knilih.  I!ev..  Missionary.  Hii/iI.  .Viw.  .Vx..  I.,  l.Ti. 
Kniiiht.  .1.,  Mi-sionarv.'l.,  ,'i2!l. 
Knill.  liev.,  liihle  Af:ent.  /,'.  F.  Ii.  .s..  T.,  201. 
Knolilanch,  I!ev.  , I.,  Translator,  .I/k/hv/k/kz/i  Vii:ihiiiy  II., 

"7 
Knollie,  Mr.,  Translator,  .'^iilo  Vir-iinn,  II..  :i;i>. 
Kniidsen.  Hans  christian,  Translalor,  .\<iinn  Vnnioii,  II., 

l.W  ;  .\iii  wni/.  II..  1st. 
Kniidsen.  .1.    U..  .Missioiniry,  Dnniuli  .Mi-i-i'mnf.  I..  .'i.'i4. 
Kniidscai,  Christo|ilier,   Missioii*y, />((«(.-//    .Mifxiuni',  \., 

:m. 

Kohe.  Mission  Work  at,  Woiikiii'h  Work.  II..  41Ci.  ."17. 
Kdlaier.  |{ev..  Missionary.  Am.  Iliiv.  .Mint.  L'nion.  I.,  ,Vi. 
Koeliers.  Noiiiadir  Trihe,  Kimrilisliin.  I.,  ,'>;11. 
Koehi,  Mission  Work  in,  /';•,.«.    Cli.    I.s.l.  II.,  2."i7  :    Wnm- 

iiii'sW'iiik.  II.,  .VI7. 
Koelle,  Itev.  Ilr.  S.  W.,  .Vnthiadf  "  l'olv;:lotta  .\fricaiia." 

Chnirh   Mh-i.  .sv«'..  I.,  2.s:). 
Kofoed.  Missionary.  Iinnish  Mixxhiini,  I.,  *W. 
Kohiina.  Station,  .1.  //.  .1/.  f'..  I.,  .'id. 
Kohlmeister.  Itev..  Translator.  Fnkhiii)  Vtrnlini,  I,,  .'i.V.). 
Kidils.     Si'e  Kols. 

Ko  IIiiiiL',  Writiinisof.  Tniniism.  II..  :tsi!. 
Kojiki,  Sacred  Hecord,  Translation  of,  Shiiili'n,  II..  32s, 

Kokand,  Coiintrv  of  Central  A»ln,  I,,  .VJfl, 
Kols.  Hill  TrilM'  of  Assam,  .1,  li.  .M.  V..  I..  M;  Afxiiin, 
I..   Ills.   110;   liihiir.  I.,  14.->;  llnnjnl.   I.,  15(1;   Chimin, 

iiiimon  >itntion»  nee  also  Appendir  E, 
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Xiiffpi"",  I..  '■!»  :  C/i.  ,1/Iw.  v,),'.,  I.,  a;i:i ;  t,(n$ii-r  MU». 

Sof ,  I,  .'lli-'l  ;    .Viiii'liiil    Vrrshin,    II.,  :W:    Snrlhir'nt 

I'niihiriM,  II,,  IH'J  ;  Oih«ii,   II..  'JM;  sniiihittiinr,   II., 

:|iiH 
Kiiliir  Ml"iiiii.  I.,  .V.n). 

K.il  S'lhl I  .  .VJO, 

Kiill>.  .1.  II.,  Mi-»li>imiv,  lliiizil.  I.,  IH',1. 

Kill. I,    K,   M,,   .MI.HldimrN.    /iniii^/i  MiMoiif.  I.,:i;il. 

l.Mlliiipiii'.  Maliiiii,    .1.   //.    r.    A'.    I/.,    I.,   r.t ;  /'i.«.    r/,. 

l.VioMi.  II  ,   .'."iiP;    Willi,/;    It.   '.,,    II.,    ll.t  ;    H'limd/i* 

UVi/vl-.  Il...-i>h,'.  .Mr. 
Koliiv.  Iliv.  H  .  'I'lan-liildr.  ■I'lihnhdmii'iii,  I.,  Sill. 
Kiiiiii  Cliiii  Wniii;,  llM|iili.iii  (if,  /•rill.  Kiiin.  V/i.,  l'.  .S'.  .1., 

II..  ■.''HI. 
Kmiii'li  tli'oiihiiiii,  Clly,  I'liriinxiiiin.  I..  'J:!!. 
Kiiiiliiii,  Ucv.  W.,  'riaiiBliitor,  Sliilmlim   i'l  rfiim,  II.,  :»l'.l. 
Kiinkimi  Vrivlmi.  I..  .Mi). 
Kiiiio.  Trilic,  Mrh-ii.  I.,  v."!). 

Kiiiicliikw,  111-  Diinc.iv.  Olllci'  of.  }V:I*.<,  II.,  .V.'r. 
KiioriliHli,  l,MiiL'iiai.'i',    Anit'iilii.    1.,   100;     liixiiiicctlon, 

Tiiliii:.  II..  .IKii, 
KiKirilifh  \n>ii>ii,  I..  .W  ;    Wn  i,  .1.11.,  «H0. 
Kiiiii'illxlaii    iKui'illslaii),    I.    .MO  .'!'.■ :    (li'iii;i'a|>liy,    KV> : 

I'liynical   Kcaliin'K.  .Vld  ;    l'(i|iiiliiliiiii.  .'kill  ;    'I'rilial   llivi- 

oidiih,  .Ml  :  (iciicTil  I'liaiaciciiHiics.  .vtl  :   NuiiiIiit.  .VU  ; 

.MiiiliMir  Life,  .'►;!  ;  I.aiiu'iia'.'i'.  ,M'J  :  Ui'lallmi  In  .MIxHliinarv 

\Viii-k,.W,':    Turk,  II.  II.,  II'.';    MI-'hIum  Wmk   \n.  Vnii,. 

li.   If..  I..  :)ii|  ;    (,/v»i/    .1,  1  .SII.-1  ;     Yizhln^.\\..:f»i. 
Kmn'il..'.   Itiin',  Kittivtl'ttiltiii.\.,'^V\\  J/'/ff<yw*//i//Wf/.  II.,  iM  ; 

.IAjOvA,  II.,  IJ'.l;    Tiirhii.  II.,  I.1I, 
Kiimn,  'I'lii',  Diii'iili.  I..  :):|H  ;    MnhummtilaHUiii.  II.,  IK  ; 

PivAii.  II.,',MS;    Tiiiliiii,  II.,  II-*. 
Kiiraiina-.  'I'rili'',  lliilli  iiliil-lliiKliiiinn  Itilfi',  I.,  Il'i. 
KdiilofMii,  I.,  :,\-i:   .[fiirii,  I..  11.  iv!. 
Kiirca.  I ..  .M.' .'(.■> ;    I'hV'.iial  t'liaiacliTJi'llr.',  ."'W  ;   (linrrii- 

iiinil.  .').T1 ;  I'.'oplc,  .-..tt ;   I,an'_'niii;r,  .M:) ;   Ui'lluion.  .m:)  ; 

Uoiiian   I'atiiiilir    Minsimis,    .'i:l:) ;    I'mlc-lanl    Mi>si(iii-, 

Bfi;   Miv-iun  Work  in,    .1.  /;.  .y,   I.,  i)l  ;   .Mcdicil    .Mi- 

sioiis,   II..  .Vi;    .\l.  K.  I'll.  (.ViiiiliK    II.,   77;    /'/■..«.    rii. 

I  .Vnrl/i).  II,,  -'.VI  ;   /!il.  nf  Mhn.  lo  UOila..  II.,  ■.';  I  ;    Wiim- 

iiii'/i  IIV)//-,  II..  r.is. 

Kn-iMll   \i'l>-i.ill.   I.,  .Vt.').  * 

Koii'\>li  iKiircisIn,  Tril);',  Aniliiii,  1.,  '.H  ;    Miili'iiiiiiinliiii- 

hii'i.  If.,  II.")  ir. 
K.iiMi;"!',  St.iiioii,  .{I'lii-ii,  I.,  III. 
Kosniilli,  l.nui-,    Ui'tim'i'  of,  with  the   I'orli',  '/'"lii  i/.   II., 

Il'.l. 
KnsiiT.  Ucv.,   Mi'^sionary,  '7(f//r/.  I..  270. 
Kotapad,  .\Iis.«i(iM  Staliml,  liiiKluiii  .Wikx.  ,sV)f.,  I.,  I'.i'J. 
Kolu'iir,   .Mission    Slalion,    Cluilxli    Minn.   .s'Oi'.,    I.,    '.".U  ; 

Miiriirlnn  .Mim.,  II.,  II.-). 
Ko-Ihali-livn,  Karen  .\postlo,  .1.  //.  .)[.  I'..   I..    IT;  Minio- 

rial    Hall,  .1.  //.  .U.  /',.  I.,   IH  ;    Hiipiisni  nf.  Jlwinlmiin, 

li.  />.,  I,,  iri  ;  i.iivcir,  ifiwiii.  /•'..  II.,  m. 

Ko  Twanu'.  Knipenir,  Oiiinni  in  I  liiiiK.  II,,  I'.ll. 

"  Konkalirs  Souliali,"  I'lrimlii'itl  l.iU  iiilitn  ,  II.,  til."). 

Koii,/o-\'iaclis.  or  Uoninanlans,  .llhuiii'i.  I.,  ;i.'), 

Kowals.  or  Speakers,  Olllc'e  of,    Viriihi..^,  II,,  .V,';. 

Kraal  or  Villat;e,  Deseripiion  of,  .{/lini.  I..  ■JO, 

Krau'lit,  Hev.  1'.,  Translalor,  (lin  iilninl  IV /■.•/'«<.,  II..  |ol. 

Kralit/.  Kraliizka,  or  Sesiidiliia  llil)le,  IMuiiiin,  I.,  Im); 
/('/.'(.    Vilsinn.  I..  \TA. 

Kramer,  ('.  W'.,  Missionary.  AuMlrdliu.  I  ,  111,  ll."). 

Krapf,  Hev.  .\.,  Traiisliitnr,  Knlirar  Xomi  Vrrniim,  1.,  ,')i(). 

Kriipf,  .1.  I,.,  Transliitiir.  1'..  ,'>:i."i ;  .iln/xfinin,  I.,  .! ; 
Afiii'i.  I..  I'J  ;  Aiiiliiiiii;  I.,  K5  .  (,'//.  .IAm/i.  .sv»'.,  1,,  •,'HI, 
'.JHii ;    '.V(//((  r, »;>•;(»«.«,  I.,  ;;,>H  ;   h'iiiikddr  .Vi/Hii  Veivinn, 

I,,  .'dr ;    yV'/)''  ivoiwH,  li.,  3115;   r«.  jam.  /Vf* 

Vhiiirhix.  Ii;,  -PJS, 
Krini.  Dialeii,  rriiiuo-Tnrki.  \., 'M7. 
Kri«lina.  Sacred  Uiver,  lln/iilnii/  I'n-i..  \  .  ITU. 
Krislin.irao,  llimlii  Ciaiverl.  .Oii/iKiliiiii/ni-.  I.,  :t.'l. 
Krole/.vk,  liev.  A..  Translator,  Ctttiton  Cifllfujifiitl  or  /'imfl 

IVoJ'w,  I.,  ;?«. 
Kriin, 'I'.,  itistiiip  of  tiraz,  Translalor,  Slitmiiiin  Wnion. 

II.,  .1 1.-). 
KriiMlansc,  Transliitor,  .Ihvci/  Pii/di'iiii   I.   ,s;'. 
Kroiilein,  liev.  (;..  Translator,  .\iiiiiii  Virxiuii,  II..  I.^i-i. 
Kroo,  Trilte,  .l/rini.  1..  •^'< :   f:'a.-l  l.oii.  ///../..  I.,  :ii;. 
Krollie.  liev.  (''..  Snperinieiiileiit,  I'.ili   ar  .v./,.'//  Vir.'<i"ii. 

1 1,  •.'!■.'. 
Kslmtlrivas,  Si'coinl  Ilindn  taste,  Uiliiir.  I.,  1 1."> ;  lliin/nl, 

I.,  l.-Hl;  Imli'l.  I.,  llli. 
Kna^ikn.  or  Noliility,  .liipnii.  I.,  |s."i. 
Kniilai    Klian,   Cliinese  Compieroi.    Hmlillii-tjii.    1.,   'Jl.'i  ; 

6'A;;/«.  I.,  iTil :  I'vkiiiii.  II..  ai-J. 
Knell  Hehar,  Native  rrineiiialily,  llimjii!.  1,.  1  l,i. 
Knehenir,  Station,  Vhimiy  I.,  'Jii'.). 
Ki|i.'ler,  Hev.,  Missionary  nnd  Translalor,  .[hijnxinin,  I.,  .'i ; 

Translation  by,  TK/rr  r<  rW/m,  II.,  ;i!C>. 
Kngnitz,  C.  S.,  Translalor,  iyiiiili.-/i  Vi-riiaiiS,  U.,  J.'iC. 
KiiIiii,  Mr.,  Missionary,  .{iislntHn,  I.,  ll,'i. 
KuiiiaonI  Versinn,  I.,'.'):)r. 
Klimiikl  Version,  I..  .M7. 
Kiirnnko,  Tribe,  .if rim.  I..  -J.l, 
Ktirile  (Cliishinm)  Isies.  ./(ijikh,  I.,  KJ. 
Kurinau,  City,  /•«•»(«,  II.,  s!18. 

Italics  indicate  (imenii  articles.     For 


Kurnnmn.    Siation,  L.  .V.  ■%  T..    ."KIT;  .Vi}fii",   I!.,  II., 

IP.' ;   /"iirlii  Kriin.  SiH\,  II,,  'JiH, 
Kiisale,  Slation,  I'umliiii  IkIhihIs,  l.,'i!Vt\  Mlriiiin'iK,  II., 

'.f.l ;     Wnmiiii'*  Wmk.  II..  IM. 
Kilsaie  \  ersiiMi,  I.,  .Vir. 

Kii-kok«lin,  Uiver,  .Uuriirlin.  .1/mW'W«,  II.,  III. 
Kwall,  Tribe.  .SKlui-fiiliih  Hno.  II.,  IHil. 
KwaL'iill  \ersi.in,  I..  ,V1N. 
Kwaiiiera  Ver"lon,  I.,  .vis. 
Kwanu  I'liaii  fii,  t'liinese  Name,  I'liiiliin,  I.,  4)1. 
KwaiiL'  (111,  Wesieyan  Melli.  Miss.  Soc.,  fV,)/i(/,  I.,  W). 
Kwani,'"!,  rrovinci'.  I'/iiim.  I,,  '.'.■|il. 
KwaiiL'tnin;,  I'nuince,  ('/(i/ei,  I.,  iVI  ;   I'llmi  /iiliiinl  Jlif' 

film,  I,  '.'71, 
Kweielian.  l'ro\inee.  rhimi.  I.. 'J.')!!. 
Kweiilnfii,  Capital  of  Kvvanusi.  I'/ilim.  I.,'J,ti). 
Kweivaii^  fii,  I'liiiiiul  of  Kweieliilll,  t'liinil,  I., 'J.VI. 
Kwilii  llariii,  AlHiii,  I..  '.'I. 
Kvelaim,   Stiilii'in,  .Imtrlikt.  II.    .1.,  1.,    4HI) ;    MorurUiH 

'.\li.Hi.,  II.,  Il.-i;    I'liiijiil,.  II.,  -.'IH. 
Kyri.is,  Mr.,  Hilili.  I'rinied  nndir  Kircrllon  of,  .1A(i>i/n»i(m 

lli.'imnn,,  II,,  1. 
Kyiillitza  .Mpliuliet,  .•<,rii'i.  II..  :WI. 
Kvnio  iKiiiidi.  .lapan.  Mi"ion   Work  \i\,  Xtenhiui,  J,  Jl,, 

II.,  Hi,';  ir..«..(„  „■  nv./.,  II,,  I'.ll,  l'.l.->. 
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I.alriree,  Itev.  H,.  Translalor,   Triiii-'fiiiii-itMnii.  IF.,    lor; 

Turkish   VirfiiiiiK.  II.,  IJii. 
Lalrnr  Tratlle.  Aii'lriiH.i,  I  .  IP;. 

I.M  lloiiriloiinal-.  Freiii  li  I 'oiiiiiiander,  Mmlriin,  II.,  l!l. 
I.alinidor,  I..  .VW  ;  Mi-ion  Work  in,  .Hnnii-.  .Mint.,  II.,  I  |:i, 
I.aceadiM"  I-Iaiids.  I,,  .vl'.i, 

I,iiei.M\,  .\.  K,,  MissiMiiary,  I.,  .Vl'.l  ;    fitlnitUi.  I.,  •.'■,;!•. 
I.ailak.  l'ro\iiiie  uf  Cenlfal  .Vsiii,  .Uiirdrliin  .l/(.«.v(o//,.'.  II., 

I  l.'i. 
I.add.  It..  Ml-sioiiarv,  I...'>:l;i. 

I.add.  Ilev,  II.  M.,  Hxjiedilion  Led  bv.  .sv„„A(ii.  II..  .Tm. 
I.ailie-'.  WiM.lsnr    llilile  Sn.iely.  //.  /■',   //.  .v,.  I..    I'.IS  ;   .\s. 

SOI,  for  I'liii^lijiii   Kdtii-alioii  of  .lew  i.|i   l-'einaie..  ,/. //-a-, 

l...-i|0;  .\usiliiirv  of  lile  We«,  Melb.  .Mi-s.  Sue.,  IIVi/h./hV 

Wnrk.    II.,  .Mii;  .\ssoe.  fur  I'loin.  of  l-'eiii.   Kdneallou 

amoiii;  lleallien.    W'liiiiiiii'x   iVnrk.  Il.,.-il7;  .\ssiic,   fur 

/enana  Work    and   llilde   Women    in   India,    Wdiiiiin'il 

Wnrk.    II.,   ."il7;    Coniinitlw  of    the  Loii,   Ml»».   Soc, 

Wiilllilll'i  Wnrk.  II  ,  .'ilK. 
I.iidnineiir  Mariiinne  Islands,  I  ,  .M!). 
I.iidy  I.i.  .Medical  Work  in  Tientsin,  (7ihiii,  I..  'Mh 
l.aesladin^.  Traiisiiitor.  XirnliHli-Lniiji.  II.,  371. 
■■  La  I'iaeola"    The  Toreh.  Issne  of,  .Milli.  h'/iii.  Church 

{Xiirlln.   II.,  7N. 
La'.'os.  city  of  Vnrnba.   .lI'Hi'ii,  1..  27;   Wniiuiii'i  Work, 

Il...'il7;    Viiriili't  I' />7o/(.  II.,  ,-);^.i. 
Lahaina.   Town  nf  Hawaiian  Isl..  /Jiilitwin,  I).,   I.,  IIH; 

/'V)i7*f,v,  CiK'ltrnii,  I.,  '.i'lH. 
Lahaliialnna  Seininarv,    .Mi. fiiiiihr.    W.    P.,   I.,    ID;  .lie 

ilrni'".  /,.,  I,,  HIi  ;  .iriiu'lrdiiii.  I!..  I.,  imi ;  Clurk.  K.  II'., 

I.,  .-1111 ;  DUiNi'.  .■<..  I..  .'I-IM  ;  /■;»/,  '■«»/. ./.  .s'.,  I..  ,S,V1. 
I.alKa-e.  .Mission  stal  ion.    Miss.  I'lmi'i  n  nren,  II.,l(ltl;  Pun- 

jiih,  II,, '.'ii-J;   Wdmiiii's  Walk.  II.',  lif.'. 
Liihonl,  I'nninie,  Mniiiridn  MLisidiis,  IL,  U5. 
Laiiii.',  Traveller,  .ll'rirn,  L,  7. 
Lakawn,  City  and  I'idv  iiiee.  .'<iiiiii,  II.,  *lli. 
i.!ike  Maeiiniirie,  .Mission  at.  .{nslrdliii,  L,  11:1. 
i.iikeinlm,  .Mis..ioii  Station,  Fiji  \'i  rsidti.  I.,  :170. 
Lakes  Nv.issa  and  Sliirwa,  Discovery  of,  Liriiir/slmii ,  I)., 

L,  .■)5-.'.' 
Lallemont,  I'ere,  Missionarv.  Unmnii    Cillhulir  MitaloM, 

1 1.,  -JSS. 
"  Linna  Hawaii,"  I'l riniliiiil  I.il, ridnri .  II.,^'I.'. 
Lamas  Tiliei.in  Uniers,  rihl,\\.,-i'.y.\. 
I.amaism,  I.,  .iin  ;   llnililhisiii.  I..  --'PJ  ;    Til/il.  IL.  -mi. 
I.ainliert,  l(ev.  ,1.  A..  Translator,  IHiiilusldiii  IV/viw/,  L, 

I'.'IJ. 
I.iiinbert,  Krencli  .\dventiirer,  yiiiiliiijnscdr.  IL,  1:). 
Lainbnili,    Dr.   .1.    W.,   Translalor,     . I/. M.    A/;i».   I'hiirrh 

(»).///,!,  II.,, H-.';  SIdiiiiihiii  Cdll..  II.,;i-.'7. 
I.aiicliaii  or  Lancliow,  V/iiini.  I.,  'Jill. 
I.andes   (;.  .\..  Missionarv,  Hrnzil.  I..  IM'.I. 
Lane,  K.,  Missionarv.  Iliinil,  1,,  l.S."),  is;i. 
Laiii',  II.  .M,,  .Missionary.  Urdzil,  I  ,  l.s.-i. 
I.ani;,  Hr..  .Missionary, '.  I /(."//k/jk.  I.,  111. 
LaiiL'erlicid.    liev.    K.,    Translalor,    .Siiriinun,  <ir   Xii/ro 

/■Jiii/lisli.  lL,:ii;'.i. 
LaiiL'liani,  Hi\:  !•'..  Translator,  Fiji  IV;>io«,  I.,  .'iri. 
Lanna,   I'rof.  Alccste,  Conversiondf,  .lA^A.  Ay/ic  Cl.nicll 

I.VwMl.  1 1. .78. 
Lansatian  Serbs,  L.  ."i40. 

Lansim:,  (i.,  .Missionary,   U.  /'.  (7i.  U.  .S'.  .1.,  II.,  432. 
Lansini.',  I'rof.  .J.  li.,  Director  of  Arubiim  Mission,  Arabia, 

I.,!)L 
Lansin;:.  .Mrs.  Sarali  11. ,  ^lissionarv,  Wdtnan's  Work.  II. , 

.■iilii. 
Laos,   People  and  ('oiintiy,   L,  ."ill  ;  Mission  Work  for, 

;/»'.«.«/"«  stations  see  also  Aj>]x  ndi.r  K. 
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Pi>ii.  rinXml/n,   11.,  iW  ;  .'iliim,  II.,  ■nv!,  W. ;    H"m- 

mix  ir.»v|-,  II.,  .■Mil. 
Ijm  l.iiii.'  i.Mi'ili    N'r>v  rmiiii'xIiHP,  liilnii,  I.,  'j;!!. 
I,aiii/,i'.  .\|mfili' 111' 'ruoii,  Ciiiifiiriiinlitin,  l.,.'irJ;  riT"(itiiil 

lll»iHiv  iif,    ruiiiiimi,  II.,llK',' ;  t'liJinicU'r  cif,    I'liniiliiiii, 

II  .IHl 
I.Mpliiihl.  I. ..Ml  :    ■.,.,nir.  Mint.,  II.,  1  III. 
Li  I'liiM,  .1    /(   .>'.  I..  iW, 

l,ii|i|i«  iS\Mill»li,  Lajipii,  Xinwui'nih  Liiiiii,  II.,  \X>. 
Li|>|i  Vrrxjoii.  I.,  .Ml, 
l.;i|»liv,  .HiiMiiifl  ,N.,  Ml»»li)nary,  /'/v.«.   Vh.\Simlh\,  I'.  S. 

.1  .  11.  J.-.:. 
l.iiiunui'lniK,  M1»"1mii  Sliilliiii  in  llia.'ll,  /'/■•.■!.  >'h.  i Xnrt/o, 

11,  ■••i;. 

LiirrilniMrxIciii,  (ilrli.' Scliiii.l  mi,  II"»i.  IIVi/vl'.  II,,.-||NI, 
Iiiiru'iT,  (iilM,  MiH-iiiiiury.  Ii'inhli   \H»Hiiin^.  I.,:i.'lv'. 
Uiruiii",   .loiiiiw,   Si'IiikiIj.  ami    II IMali.    iiy.   Fin/dml 

Miim.  siH\,  1.  :i;  1. 
Laiiiaia, 'rnwii,  I'l/iirim.  I.,.'!','.! 
I,a""i'iii',   'rniM'-laiiir,    Fma'li    ViTKimi,   /'niiixliitinn,  II., 

liM. 
LaKia.  I'rovliicc,  Alu/iminld.  1.,  •»'. 
I.aiakla  il.alakivchi,    .Ml^-imi  siallmi,    Sniitiirhjih,    II., 

ISII;    !!•/■  I'l<'^.  (('■>(■. I  rh..  II  .  a;-,', 
l.alliaiii,    1)1'.,    .Miiim<il    Uai'i'  Di'hciIIm'iI  hv,    MoikihIh,  II,, 

r'H 

l.atlh'ViM-KiiHi,  1.,  .MJ, 

l.a  'I'liilir.  Hii"liii|i,  l.i/)! I".  Mnriiiliin  Mlif.  In.  I.,  .M.'i. 

1,11  Tmlic,  I',  ,1.,  |,iriil,-liov.  of  Vli'lorla,  .MormUiii  M'm- 

WwM,  II.,  III. 
I/IIvIl'i'I'Ic,     rai'illiial,     Ciniiparlmin    of      I'ldli'^laiit    ami 

Calhollc    Mi»i-iiiii  CoiiiiilnilioM-.  Il'nii.  r,ili,.  ^tlxK..  II., 

■,«iil;  on  Slavr  Trail.',  shin    Tniil.  •n,,/  ,1/i,....,  1 1..  .■111. 
l.iiHi-'.  \lr\    W .  (i,.  T^all^lal^l■.  Muiii  i,i-  hirl  MnitHhii  ur 

Xur  (,■//(/».(  Viniiiii,  II,,  nil;  .V(".    IV;-*i(i«.   II.,  \',A. 
i,aK\H'iic(',    Sir   llt'iirv,    (■oiiuiiiHf.hnH'r  of    (hiiiti,  I'Iniri'h 

Misn.  .S,K\,  I.,  'JIM. 
I,avvninr,  ,1.  II.,  Miei'ionarv,  I..  .'"il'J. 
I.awric,  .1.    II.,  Mixsioiiary,  ,V.i()  l/ih.    !/;««..  II..  lliil. 
Lawrv,  Waller,  .Mihwioiiarv,  .Vi"'  /.niliniil,  II.,  i;:i;  I'lm. 

rit'.  (Xi>if/i).  U.  S.  .(.,  II.,  'i-.l,  'iW;  )IV«.  M^lh.  MlM. 

Sii,:.  II..  nil. 
I.aH-,  |{oln'rl.  Miswioiiary  Pieii.  fire  Cli.nf  Si'tillniiil,  II.. 

•Jll. 
Lay,  Mr.,  Itililc  .\i;ciil,  /(.  F.  It.  .<..  I..  ■.HI. 
Lav   W'orUrrf*.   Niiiiilii'r  l.ai'L't'ly  liirrraM-ti,  Yinni'i   .Win's 

VhihL  .l(i.«iic.,  II..  .VW. 
La/ani",   .loliii,   Nallvr   I'riarlu'r  Olo'lr''"*,  HniiMi,  Mm- 

W™.«,  I.,  im. 
T,H/i'H,  Itacc,  f'lniniKit^,  I..'.i.'C 
Li'.inv'  .Vfa,  l''ir»l  DnlaliicilC'lilium'  KvanmliMi,  Mi/m,  iVIl- 

li'iiii.  II.,  104. 
l.chanoii.  I,,  :,{i:   /V-M.'i,  I.,  .111. 
I.t'hanon  Siliooin  .\Iiw*iiui,  I.,  TM  ;  I'nK.  Fm  C'fi,  m'  .-^iiit., 

II..  •Jl'.'. 
I,c  raroii,  Killicr,  IJi'i-olicrl  Mi-sionarv,  fintliiiit,  I.,  47:i. 
I.cclili'r,  Ki'V.  H..'1'rain-lalor,  (■//i,i</,  1 ..  ^>  .11 ;  //iiHu  CiJl. 

I'f ;>/■(//(.  I..  liKi. 
LiTiiiir,  ^lml•,  Nalivi' Mii'Kloiiary  Worki'r, /i»v/"/i   Finn. 

.Wis.'..  I.,  Iii;|. 
I,cc,  I'rof.  S.,  'I'ram'lator,  Si/ilnc  Vtniim,  II.,  ;)r!l. 
I.irwaril  \>\..  W'l-il  linlhK.  II..  JVd. 
l.icvcs,  Hrv.  II.  I>..  ■I'laii^lalor.  limk  V, riiiinx,  I..  KHI. 
Li'UTi^.  •!  , 'rniii^laior.  I.,  .'■>r.' ;  JiiHim,  If.  ,/.,  1.,  It.S  ;   Con- 

t'liciiiHixin,  I..  Mill. 
I.i' (ioniilci'.  .Iriiii.  ■rraii>'lalor,  llrilmi.  \'i  i:iii>ii,  I..  I'.i^l. 
l.cli.  Capilal  of  l'ro\iiifi'  of  Ladak,  .Uonii'iiiii   .IZ/xwioz/.v, 

II..  II.V 
Lrliiiiaiin.  <;.   W.,  .Mii-nioiiar^.  .liii.  Iln/).  .]fi.-:i.  t'liimi,  I., 

.v.. 

I,('i.li'kk(T,  Dr.  M.. 'riannlator.  Mahiij  Vi rxi'niK.  II.,  ^'li. 
Lfi>;li.  Saniiifl.  Mi^sio^arv,  Xiw  /.liUiiinl,  II.,   l7-i;  Wix. 

.Mtdi.  .Uh:<  .s>«-..  II..  k;:). 
L<'l|i"ic   KviPni;i'liial    l.nllii'i'an   Mi.-si.ai   Soriciv,    1.,   .M:l ; 

l/iiiihli  MU-iiiiix.  I.,  :ni  ;    FhUiiii,/  .!/;.«.«.  .fm'.,  I.,  .'i;!, 
I,('ifl,  .Mr.,  'I'raiixlal.ir,  K'lifiini  V-rxinu.  I,.  .V.M. 
Lt'ilcalioiit,  .V.  I'..  .Missionary,  lirmil.  I..  IS!I. 
Li'ilcli,  .\Iisrt   Marv,  .Mi-.sioiiarv,  .l/»«ii'  iliXil  .Hisiimi^,   II., 

151. 
Lcitiu'i',  Mr.   anil   Mrs.,   Mis.sloimrlos,  Lijieiv,   .\fiiriiriiiu 

.]fi».i.  lo,  I..  .'lU.  .M5. 
I.i'ilzi',  'rcarliini;H  of,  Tiiiinii'm,  II..  IW."). 
Lfinnc.  U.'v.  .Mr.,  .Missionary  lo  Soiiili  .\frira,  I'tiriit  Fiiui. 

.S(«.,  II.,  -AH. 
T,('nnin:;lon,  It.,  Missionary,  lliazU,  1.,  IH'.l. 
I.ion, 'I'lii'  Ivinniloin  of,  .unl'iiiiuiuiliiiiimii.  II..  I'.ll. 
Li'iMH',   Alliias,  Tni'.islalor,   ./iiil:i:ij-SjiiiniK/i,   lVc.«i(/H,    I., 

.■)|i;. 
l,io|polil  II.,  Kill); of  lU'lgiiiai,  t'uiiy^  Frie  .•<lalt,  I.,  .'lit. 
Lcpclia  Voision,  1..  .M4. 
Lfin'r  .\syliim,  in  Soul'.i  .\frlca.  History  of,  Li/nr",  .\fiiri(r. 

.1/m»'.  ti),  I.,  ,'>4t ;   I'l  .liTiiHiilviii,  Ia'Ihiv,  .Mnruf.  .l/i.<«.  In, 

I.,  .M.') ;    .Viiliriil  Mhmiiin,   II.,  .M  ;   In   liiilia,  AVicfo/i, 

Jiihn,  Jr.,  II.,  IT.-) ;    l'iiii,iali,  II..  'iKi. 
Li'l)or»  Isliiiiil,  Mrliiii.  .)fi«.«.,  II..  Ikl. 
L(>|H'r«  ill  India,  Mission  In,  I.,  M5. 
Lcjicrs,  Morilvluii  Missions  to,  I.,  544, 


I..  |i-iiis,  I'rof.  n.,  Triuixhi'or,  .V«'»ii  V-mlim,  U.,  1«7. 

l.>«L'liiaiis.  Trllu',  /(.(.//„ </.(/!,  |.,.'l-,1l. 

I.rs  (iraiii:i's.  Mi— ion  ir,\'.  /,.  .l/.  .v.  I,,  .'tti.'. 

|,r»nio  (»|.|.  Siiio..  I.ani,'nai:<',  \l'iii':i.  I..  \h. 

I.<'ilialiy.  Ilrv  .  .MIs<lonarv.  .Mimli  .Uiimiim,  II.,  111. 

hit  or  l.ivonia  Virsioii.  I, ..Ml) 

I jiol.l.  'I'.ll. las,  .Uninihiii  MiMMi„„M.  II..  1:ki.  l.'ll. 

I.injK.li,  U.\,  c.  II , 'I'raii-iulor,  I'/iuirli  .l/i*..  .s«-.,  I.,  ail  } 

lliii'li    l./-(0/i,  I  ,    IIM 

I.i'iii/.'.  Itc\.  W  .'I'raiislalor.  Ili'l'i'in  f. Cj-dw,  I.,  Iir. 

Lrvanl,  III.',  mill.'  W.irk  In.  .1    II.' S.,  {..  M. 

l.cMika.  Mis-i.in  siaiioM.  Fi./i  htnnil.^.  I.,.Sr(i. 

l.i^Hi«.  K.'V.  A. 'I'ranslaloi.  Ilihi.lil  Vnstim.  \.,VA), 

l.t'\\is.  \{\'\.  \V.,  Translal.ti .  h'lnt^i  yiiMinn,  I.,  fi','l. 

I.i'\liiini.  Iti'v.  (J.  W..  Mi— ioiiary,  (inm,  1.,  .IliH. 

l.i'v. l.'ll,  Mr,,  'rran-lalor,  ll'ihiflii  Viiniim,  I  .  l'.ll  i  .Miicim- 

,«(.    |',/«i„„,  II,,  I. 
T.^li.'i.-a,  CapliaUiu,  Til„l.  II..  ;l'.i:l. 
Uliciia    l.,.Mil:    .Mi'-sL.n  \V..rk  ill,    I  >■;■!.■'(.   I..  •>  ;    M.  K. 

r/,.  i.v-i/'//(i.  ll.,('.; ;  /'/.,«.  c/i.t.Siiii/i,.  II..  ui;  ;  /v..', 

/'//(■«.,  II  , '.'ikl;    .sii.  11:1/1.   I'oiiiinliim.  \\...W 

I.ili.rian  lla|ili-l  ('.iin.'iiti..ii,    I,  //.  .1/.  /.,  I..  .VI. 

I.llirt'villc.  ('a|iiial  of  Ki'riii  li  I'osscssioiis,  A,l'iifii,  I.,  '^l. 

I.llivaii  l.ant'iia'.'i'.  .\fili'ii.  1..  H. 

I.iiaria'.'ii.',  •loliii  li.'",  'I'lanslalor,  lliimini'  1V;'W(I«»,  I,,  I  W. 

I.iiliiciif.'l,-.  M  Hi Miiiiirliiii  MlKfhtfi»,  II.,  I  111. 

Mi^liti'ii-ti'in.  .Mr,  ■|'raii»lal.ir,  .Iml  ui/Ui^h,  l...-ilii. 

I.i.'l.',  III'..  ,  r.il.. l.'ll  .Missi.inary,  //>i/</.  .!/<.««.  .Si».,  |.,  |.'||. 

"  l.il^i'  In  lla»ail.^^  I'ikiii,  Tilun,  l,,.')iKI. 

I.lfii  \'.'r-ioii.  I  ,  .Mr. 

I.lfiika  Manil.   Il,,«.  .\l,lli,.  II..  'Illl. 

l.iu'L'iiis.  Il.'\.  .Ii.lin.  "(In.'  'riioii-aml  I'lira-.'"  In  l':iii;lish 
aii.i  Uoniaiii/.il  .lapaiii'".'."  .A(/i'///.  I..  I'.i.' ;  (iii.'of  Iho 
KiisI  Two  I'riit.'siant   MIssloiiarii's  in  .lapan,  /'.  F.  I  li., 

r.  s.  .1.,  ii.,','ii<i. 

Mlli'v,    llolM'rI.    Illl)).'   .\p'iit,    Xiiliimnl   Itilili    Swhli/  of 

Sii.lliiiiil.  II..  It;ci. 
I.I  l.iiiii.Mlla>li'  .Miss,  So.'.i,  I'lihiii.  I.,  '.'il'.i. 
I.liiia,  city,  /'.I",  II.,  ■.►,•(!, 
I.iinasol,  liiiinm.  1.,  ,'l',1l. 
I.iinlia,  'rill"',  .{/liiii,  I  ,  'JO. 

Lilian's,  Slali.ni"  /'/.i.  Cli.  {.Smitl,),  I',  S.  .1.,  II.,  ;."ii;. 
I.in  cliin..' i.\.  II.  ('.  I''.  M.I,  f'///«i/,  1..-M. 
I,iiiill)i'r'_',  .1.  ('.,  'rraiislalor.  Dnn'ii'li  Vtrfinii,  I.,  ;\X>. 
I.ln.llcv,  'Town.     Sc'  Inaii.la. 
I.inilli'y,  11.,  Mi-si. iiiaiy.  1,,  5ir:    '/,iilii.s,  II..  .VW. 
I.inklal.'r.  Capialn  of  .\Jissioii  Ship  "  llannoiiv.^^  .Mmtiihiii 

.UUVIMM.  |(.,   I  11.  .  ' 

l.ipnian.  Mr,.   TiaiLslaMr.  Fl'iiiish   \'t  i^iini,  l.,.'i;i. 
I.ipof/.oir.  Mr.. 'I'lanslalor.  .Uhih/ih  lunhiii,  ll.,:i'J. 
I.iipior,  I'lnv  of   III  W. 'si    .\Uuii,  I  Illl iv/i  .l//.v.<.  .s'«',,   1., 

•Xt;  I'sciif  I'mhiliili'ii,  lim  nlninl,  I.,  till. 
I.iipior  'rraltl.',  .Vtriia,  .1.  II.  M.  I'.,  I  ,  :>:i  ;    fom/n  Fnf 

Sliili.  1.,  M\  ;    .^K-i.li/  Miiiih,  II  .  tU>. 
MipiorTratllianil  Missi.)ns,  1.,  5IS  ."Kl ;  Voiniin  lo  ninl  .\lix- 

ftiiii.i.  II.,  SiKI. 
Li  Shin  Kn,  Ucv.,  li.'visi'r,  ll'ikka  Colliiiiuiitl  ]'•  rxiim,   I., 

liHi. 
"  l.isaii  .1  Hal.  "  I',  riiulic'i'  l.il,  ni/iiii,  II.,  •-'15. 
Lili'iary  K.vaiiiinalions.  .M('Ili.>.|  .if.  I'lihni,  I.,  •■'.■■)."i. 
Liti'ratiii'c,  .S'l/iiiliiiii  .iniii/,  II.,  .'i<i5. 
i.itlniaiiian  \  irsion,  1.,  .v/i. 
Llllli!  N'Miim(|iialaiiil,  liicliiiU'il  in  Cape  t'olony,  .\i'ili-ii,  \., 

I.i'll'i'  I'opo.  .\j-rirti.  L.'.T. 

l.iv  or  l,i\oM  Virsi.in.  |.,  .Vil). 

Livirpo.il,  Coiii'.'rt'in'ii   at,    .Mlsxiointrij  Coiifi ii m-i t,    II., 

liKi. 
Liviiii;st(aiia  Mission,  I'rix.  Fin  Ch.  nf  .Si-nlliiml,  II.,  lill. 
Li\ins;sioni',  Daiiil,  Missionary  ami   I'lvploiri',  I.,  .V)!-,"),'!  ; 

.Mi'i'lini,' Willi  II.  M.  Slanicy,  .5.")^' ;  Slailin;,'  of  IniMrsi- 

tics  .Missi.m,  .Vi'J  ;   Disi'ovi'i-ii's  of,  .iy;'/','i(,   I.,  7  :    Inlln- 

I'lii'i'  of    Spi'.';li  on     .Mr.   .\rnol,    .\'niiil\t    Hun niiiiii:i- 

iVii'..  I..  107  ;   liii|icliis  (Jivi'ii  to  .Missions  liv  Dcalli  of, 

Cli.  .Uii.i  .Vi«',.  I..  :.'.sii  ;   I'liM.  {F.il.)  I'll.  Si-iii.,  II.,  'j:|'.i  ; 

Kiiulini;  liy   Slanicy,    ('iinijn  Fif   Stiil,>,    I.,  \\\1  ;  \U':\- 

cons  for  I'l'iirtratini;  into  liilrrior,    /,     .V.    .s'..  I.,  .MW  ; 

"  Last  .loarnais,  "  .Shiiv  Trmlr  unit  .!/(««..  II.,  .'111. 
Livinjistoni'  Kalis,  .ll'iirn,  I.,  i.'.'). 
LiviiiKstonc   liilanil   Mission,  .tin.  Iln/i,   Minn.    I'liinii,  I., 

,M  :   Ciiiii/o  Fill  Sill/,,  I.,  3l!i  ;  Fii.il  l.imilim   lii»liliili\ 

I..  .'14(1. 
Liviiil-'stone    .Mi'iiioriai    Mrilical    Missionary    Iiistiliilinn, 

Filfiiliiiivk  .W'l.  .U;.M  .Six-..  I.,.^)'.'. 
Livli'zi  Valley,  .Vfrica,  .Meilical    Work  in,  Mtilicnl  .!/;.«., 

II.,  54. 
Lloy.l,  Hi'V,  Mr.,  .Missionary,  '/.iiliis,  II.,  .Ml. 
Loamlo,  Capital  of  I'ortiimit'sr  Possessions,  .[t'riri,  1.,  -JC, 
Loliilell,  II.,  .Missi.inary,  I  .  ."m.'I. 
Lolit'ii^'iila,  Itiilerof  MHteU'lelaiiil.  .{fricn,  I,,  1>, 
Loekliart,  Dr.,  .Miilieal  .Missionary,  t'liinii,  I.,  •Zni. 
Loekw.MMl,  II.  It.,  Missionary,  China,  I.,  j-tis  ;  frol.  Fiiii. 

Ch.,  r.S.  A.,  II.. -ritl. 
LiMliaim,  Station,    I'im.  Ch.  (Xorth),  II.,  si")!) ;    Wwiiiiii't 

Work;  u.,:m. 
LiH'wenllial,  Isidor,  Translator,  I., 553  ;  J'tixhl'i  or  Af'i/hiin. 

Virxion,  11.,  aiu. 


Italics  indicate  yaieral  arlicun.     For  mimoii  stulioiis  nft:  also  Appiinli.v  K. 
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I/M^rwIU,  Hov.  M.,  ni'vl«t'r.  Ml  or  /.li,mhi  l.ithm,  I., 
.'►hi. 

I.nu'llll.  II  W  .  •Illllli.lllliW,  I.,  .VM  ;  MU-IVhitlil.  II.,  llM; 
M„ltllhk  hi    y,isin„    II  ,  110. 

I.11I11.  il-nir.  Mk-liiniitv,  iin.  Kmii.  Si/nixl,  I  ,  :\hK. 

bikcim,  si.iilcii.  (•',,„,'•/,    )/J»».  ,>V«.,  I.,  '.Nil. 

■  .iiinlon  .\>mhIiUI<iii   III    .Mil  iif  .Miit'il\{iiii   Mlx-lmin,  I.  ,\M. 

i.ntiiloli,  Cllv  MI»"loiiiiiv  Work  III,  I'U'i  Miioiim,  I.,  tW, 
./>•(•».  I..  .SlO  ;  s,iiiiiiii,  II  ,  :I1H 

I.uikIihi  MIxmIiiiiiiiv  Sih'Ii'U.  t,  ,\M  III) :  lllntiiry,  .Yil; 
I  iiiiHiiiiiiloii  iiiiil  Oruiiiil/iiiliiM,  n,v> :  III  >rlii|iiiii>iii  i>r 
I  iiii'Ilmi  Work.  .Vk'i  ;  \li»>ioii-,  Simlli  S111-,  .VVl  ;  (Tu 
liili.  .Vyi  ;  Socirly  IhIiiiiiIk,  ,Vi«  ,  AiihU'mI  ["IiiihIi',  .Vi',1 ; 
I'l/irl  IhIiiikI-.  lit);  Miiii|iii  "iH  Ul  ,  ."itlii ;  llrr\i'>  l-l  , 
.MM;  Ni'W  llc'lincli-",  ."iill  ;  Ni'W  liiiiiiiii,  .W."  ;■  llnll»li 
ijiuiiiiii  mill  Wi-<l  liiilli"*,  ,'><l.'l  ;  .Miiiiiilliir...'ill.'l :  M^iiIiilm- 
iiir.  '*U;  liiillii,  .Vtl ;  'rurlaiv  iiiul  Mliiriii,  .vm  ;  Clilim, 
:m  .  Mlliii.  NiHilli,  .Vi;  ;  (■nilnil,.1(IM  ;  WolU  of,  I.  //. 
1:  /•'.  .1/..  I.,  lltl ;  I'lilh,!.  I..  Jtm  ;  Ciiiniii  Fill  shili, 
1..:Wil;  li'ii' mh'  /•^ii:  Miim.  A/uuic.,  [.,.'IKi.'i  .l/miKf/diirii;-, 

II .  r. 

l.clliloll  Sorlilv  for  P'ollliilloll  of  CIlllBtllllllly  Uinnlli;   llio 

.li'H-,  riii,-lii,iiiniiiili.  I  .  :wi :  .lnv.  \.,f>f.i. 

I.OIH'  "^Ml-  MIhmIoii,     I.   /(     I/.  I.,  I..  .M, 

Umu.  Ki'v.,  .MiM«ioM;iiv,  h'niiii/.  I.'illi.  C/i.,  I.,  Mill. 

i.iiiiu'.  I>r.   .\.   I..   Hi»l»ii-,    /liiliiiirhin    Viiiiiiiii,   I.,   Jir  ; 

.1/.  A'.  *'//.  ..V"/.'/,i,  II  .  ril. 
I,iiiit'    I'ailliiiiuiil,     t'luillir   (Jrillllril   liy,    .\i  n'    h'lii/liiinl 

I  oinimiiii,  II.,  Uir. 
1  i.iiL'  luiiivil  Ui-IhI-,  r/,i/<i/,  I.,  Vll'l. 
I cliiHi  Inliiiiili  il.iii  Kill  iir  Kill  Klin,  I.,  .'iil'i ;   .luimii, 

I  .  W,'. 
|,OM  Cliuii  il.iirlnn  VithIiiii,  I.,  .MI'.I. 
I.ihinil-.  I(n.  II  .  Ilililr  \i;iiil,  .1.  fl.  .s'..  I.,  (l",, 
l,ip|«v.  Diiiiilr,  l'iirliii;nr»i' (.riiuniiiliiT,  .{/ilni,  1.,  7, 
i.iinlii'i'.  Id'v.'r.  ?>., 'ri'iin»liiliii-, //cMX' (  C'llluijiiiiil  I'l/'Wow, 

I  ,  liKI. 

l,oiil.  Uiv.  K.  ('., 'rmiiKlalnr,  Xhi'nn  I'lMu/ni'i'    I'trnlwi, 

II.  irr 

I.iiri'ii/.n    MiiriiiirH, 'I'liHii,    .tl'rii'H,    I.,  I'.i  ;  /•'(■     flDiivhin 

!■•)■•  nrli  .V'li?.-..  I  .  :!;'.l.        ■      . 
1.11-  IhIiiiiiI-,  .\fiiiii.  I.,',",!. 
Loiii-.  Mr..   TniiiHliilor,  Caiiliiii  Ciillot/iiltil  cc  I'lmll    Vir- 

slim,  \.,-iii. 
l.oiiMiiii,  Hilili'  I'lilill-llnl  III,  h'hiiihh  yn'iinn.  \..:y,i. 
I,ini"lal«'Mi-Hii:i.  /'/■.».  Fill  Cli.  vf  Siiiltiiiiil,  II.,  Jill, -,'11  ; 

\\:,niilii\  \V„ik.  II.,  .V.'l, 
Lovi'li"".".  Ki'V.,  Mi-wiiMiiiry,  A.  ^f  s..  I.,, Mm. 
l.iiM'iillial,  .MiHHiiiiiiiiy,  /IiiiiIm/i    MImiiium.  I.,  :i)-.',  ll'Vl 
i.iivi'iillmrr' .Mi^Hioii.  1.,  ."iilli;  /Imiiuli  Mixniim-^.  I.,  .'HI. 
Liiwiiilr-',  l{rv.  .1..  'rniiinliilor,   i^iiik-  y,ixiiiiix.  I.,  lui, 
Li>«rit'.  .loliii  (    ,  ^li^.Hiollllrv,  /'/.<.  I'/i.  i.\V/(Mi,  I'.  S.  .1., 

II  .-'I'l. 

I.mvrir.  U.  I'.,  Mimlinmry,  I.,  671. 

I.invrif,  W.  .M.,  .MiH.<iitiuiVy.  I.,  .'>7I.  .17'^. 

LiiMilty  ai 'I'aimlil  liy  ('niil'iirliiH,  riinl'iii'liiiiiiiii.  I.,  .'11 1. 

Loyally  IwlaiiilH,  .MlH.<ii>ii  Work  In,  .thlnniK.  Mikk.,  II.,  .VS. 

I.iialiilia  or  <'h,'iiiilH'/i  Uivrr,  A/rii'n.  I  . '.','. 

l.iirriia.  Ili'\ .  1...  TiiiiiHlalor,  Mjiiiiiiili  yu-niini,  II  ,  -'lii.. 

I.lliilll.      Ni'i'  I.oimIioo 

Lmkiiow.  .Mis-ioii   Work  at,   I'/inrr/i  Mini.  .>.(»■.,    I..   -iWl  ; 

Milhiil  MiHsiiinx.    II,,  .-w) :    .\iirlhir.il    ri'iiiiiun,  II., 

iwi ;    \yilllllln\    II, .(•<■.  II  ,   I'.l-J,   I'.IK,  5111 

i.iiiioif,  .loll.  'ri'iiiii-iatiM',  /•:i/iiiijiir  I'l /■«((/»,  1.,  ■'ii'ii'. 

1,11  ilaiKla.    Si'i'  liaiiila. 
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Navak,  Kmu'dtnn.  Minfiii-ii,  II..  33. 
Ka'/.aretli  Meilical  .Mission.  FiHhIkh-ijIi  Mid.  yiiss.Siv.,  I., 

;i.'i3  ;  Miilii-iil  Missions,  II.,  .M  ;  ()r|iliana<;e  at,  Woiimii's 

Wdi-k.  II..  I'.il. 
Neemnch.  Station.  Woinnn's  \\oi-k.  Il..rd4. 
Neesima,  .loseph   II.,  .Native  Missionarv.  II..  nil  ;  .Juiiiii,, 

I.,  I'.lil. 
NeiioinlMi.  Town,  Ci-ijlim.  I.,  340. 

Nefiro.  FiiLdisli,  of  Surinam,  .Mortiiian  MLisimis,  II.,  1.17. 
Neuro  I.aiiL'iiaL'es,  .ifrica,  I..  8. 
N<'!.'io  Hacc',  II.,  Iti3-(l.5  ;  Deflidtion  of  Term,  ]ii3  ;  .\fri- 

»(/.«.«/"/!  utiitioiis  see  iiho  Aiijuiiili.r  E. 
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GENERAL   INDEX. 


can  Nocro  !  IIi^'tory.  Socinl  ('ImraclcrislU's,  I,iiiiv'imi.'i', 
MU>i()iiH  aiiionu'.  lo','  ;  rii|Mi«ii  Ni'L'iii,  Kl-'t  ;  Mixcil 
Unci's.  Ili4  :  The  Nclto  in  America,  liiitcd  Stales.  Ill)  ; 
Mexii'ii.  Itki  :  Cenlnil  America,  Km:  Simih  .\nieriea. 
Km;  West  Indies,  Km  :  .Ir'/irK.  I.,  •«!.  .SI  ;  lliiHli(  J!,ict, 
I..  \i\ :  II.  /■'.  /(.  N-.,  1.,  -m  :  V.  s.  .1..  11.,  VM. 
Ncilsini,    Tliouias,    .Mlssimiarv,  Sno    I/<biitlis   Minimi, 

11.,  iro. 

Xei<l,  I'rov  iiioc,  ArnliUi,  I.,  '.Kl. 

Ncil(iri\  Station.  .1.  U.  M.  l'..  I.,  .V.' ;  IhiiJ,  ■■>'.  .V.,  1.,  Wi;  ; 
U'liiiiilii's  Will).:  II..  .VIS. 

Nelsim,  .Instils,  Missiiinary,  Hrii:i!,  1..  I'.n'. 

Nelson,  Tlnimas  II,,  Pfiiliaisl  lliiiitlit.  II..  ail. 

Neinaiua.  Steplicn.  Servian  I'rincipalilv  Kiiiimled  liv, 
S,nlii.n..:',-H. 

Nepal.  KinL'ilimi,  II..  Km  :  Xalii'i-  .sfii/i.^.  II.,  Idl. 

Neimli  (Xepanlesei,  l.iini;iiai,'e,  Jm/in,  1.,  lit. 

Nepali  Version,  II..  Kill. 

Nesliit.  James,  .Missionarv,  yViA-.  I'l.  in  Vimmln,  II., 
•.'I."). 

■•  Nesliorn,"  Pi  riiii/iciil  Lilt  rut  my,  II.,  '.'I."!. 

Nestorians.  Sect,  11..  Kill:  .1.  Ji.  V.  /'.  .V..  I.,  7Vi.  77; 
CliiiKi,  1.,  •,'lii.  -.lil  ;  iiHiii-1111,.1.  (..,  1.,  :*Ki ;  //ii-ii//it, 
II.  li.  (J..  I.,  ••».•.;  H»k,.  mi/iii.  1,,  .•ir.'l;  (ir<i„/.'.l., 
1.,  *.l.")  ;  Hiiiiiii-hiiii;  I.,  107;  lli-t.  Unuj.  nf  M'isk.,  1,, 
■l-'i!',  HI;  Miihiiiiuniiliiii'n>ii\,  II.,  \\'i\  Oriniiii'inli,  11., 
•.1«;  l\ik\ii^..l..\\..  -Jill;  /'./■«■'(,  II.,  -JIS;  /'/•,*.  (//. 
(Xorf/i).  II..  '.'I'.!  ;  Pi>M.  Vullt.  .l/(.«wo/i.v,  II.,  -i'.n  ;  Tntr- 
(iiiCdn,  II..  lOS. 

"  Net"  rollectioiis.  ]\'iiiii(iii'--  U'lir):  II..  I'.W. 

Neilierlands  liihle  Society,  /;.  /•'.  /•',  .s..  1.,  I'.i'.i. 

Ni'tlierlaiuls  .Missionary  Society,  II  ,  k;i1. 

Neviu.s,  J.  L,,  Missionarv,  I'ni.  C/i.  [.Vnrt/ii,  I'.  -V.  .1.,  11., 

New  Rritain,   Mission,    Wtfteyun  Mil/i.    l/(.v-.   .■>'(»•.,  II., 

Kit). 
New  Calaliar  iXifierV  C/iiirrh  .M'f.i.  .Sih'.,  I.,  .NV 
.New  t'aledonia,  (.'olony,    II.,  Kl?  ;  .Miliiiiixiiia  .W."..  II.. 

.VS. 
Newclium;  (Ncwcliwani.' or  Newclniani.'l,   Staiicni,    c/iinii, 

I..  'Jrn  ;  I'rif.   Ch.  Ir-liiiul,  II.,  i'l>i:    Wiimi(ii\i    Wmk, 

11.  .■■,'•,'. 
New  Danish  Tamil  Mission.  Iliiiii'li  .ML^sidiii,  I.,  :W, 
Neweil.  Samuel   Translator  and   Missionarv,  II.,  Ki;' ;  .1. 

/(.  V.  /•'.  .1/.,  I.,  (iii  :  Jliw/iai/,  1.,  i;.-)  :   Cii/cidhi,  1.,  -ws  ; 

.UiivHii.  \'i/:ii<iii.  II..  :». 
New  KiiLdand  ('omiiany.  II..  KIT. 
New  Knu'lanil,  Karly  .Missionary  Work  in,  /in/iiin.^,  .tintri- 

raii.  I..  4.M. 

New  Kiiiiland  Tract  Society,  Am.  Triiif  ■••m'..  I.,  ."v!. 

Newfonndland,  II..  lliS. 

New  (iiiinea  (see  I'apnui.  II.,  KW  ;  Mission  Work  in,  L,  M. 
s..  1..  ;w,-:  ;   llh,  iii'^h  Mh".  ■■«ic.,  II.,  *!-,'. 

New  (Iiiinea  W'rsion.  II.,  KIS. 

New  llelirides  Islands,  II..  liiS;  Mission  Work  in,  .lu.i- 
Iriiliii.  \..  \U;  :  (iii/i/ii.  ■!..  l..:»ii\;  Um.  .\lis.i.  .vi«'..  I., 
.')til  ;  .]lt/iiiiixiiii:  .Wi.1.1.,  Il.,."iS.  .V.I;  I'n-i.  Ch.  CiukiiIh, 
II.,  -iti;  iVU/iiim.i.  J.,  II..  4;:!;  irom<//,(i  Wml.;  II., 
.-.H. 

N-ew-  Hebrides  Mission.  II..  Kl'.l-n  :  Ili.<tory,  Kill;  De- 
velopment of  Work,  .\neityiim,  lO'.P ;  Kotiina,  Kl'.t ; 
.\niwa.  KlU ;  Taniia,  Kill;  ICromanu'a,  Kil;  i)r};anizii- 
tion,  iro. 

Newman,  J,  E.,  Jlissijiiiarv.  .lA  M. /.'//(■-'.  rhiiirli  (.Siiii/li), 
II.,  SJ. 

New  Sonth  Wales,  Aiixlndid,  I..  114. 

Nenslead,  Kev.,  Translator,  Jiiilii-l'niiiir/ut^v  Vii\iiiiii, 
I..  470. 

New  Tamil  ^lissioii.  I>iiiii,ili  Mixxiunn,  1.,  .'J.I3, 

Newton.  .loliii,  ,Ir.,  >lissionary,  II..  17.">. 

Newton.  St.  John,  Translator,  II.,  177> ;  J'linjabl  or  Sikh 
Vtrnivn,  II.,  AW. 

New  Year's  Day,  t'cleliralion  of,  Cliiiia,  I.,  JtiS. 

New  York  Hetliel  fnion.  .'<i(iiiiiii.  II.,  31S. 

New  York  BlliK^  Soc.,  Am.  ISiU,  Sw..  I.,  (11. 

New  York  Citv  Missiim  and  Tract  Soc,  I'tlij  .WsiHoii-f,  I,, 
i'.Hi. 

New  York  Itelit'ious  Tract  Soc.,  Am.   'J'mot  .s'oc,  I.,  Xi. 

New  Zealand,  IF.,  171-7.")  :  (ieof;rapliv,  I'opiilation  etc., 
171  ;  Discoverv  of.  17'.i;  Penal  Seltlemeiit.  K','  ;  .Massa- 
cre of  the  HoVd.  17'.';  .Mission  Work  of  Clinrcli  .Miss. 
Societv,  1?J  ;  \Veslevaii  Mi'tlioilists,  ITS;  I'reslivterian 
C'hnrclies,  174  ;  Cli. '.\[ix>:  .sv«'.,  1.,  ailS  :  .Silinjn.' (t.  A., 
II.,  :«);  .sVc.  l)ti>i  Ailr.,  II.,  *X. ;  .s'.  /'.  '...  II.,  Mi; 
r>i.  Milli.  Frtf  t/iiirclii,>,  II.,  4','S  ;  Wis.  Mtth.,  II., 
4li:j. 

Ni'y(H)r,  Station,  MnUcdl  Missliwf,  II.,  T>3. 

Nek  I'crci's,  Tribe,  Jndiait",  1.,  401. 

Nc2  Perccs  Version,  II.,  17.5 


NicaraL'ua,  II.,  17i'. 

Nicholson,  Miss  Mary.  Missionary,  hnniom,  1.,  3j9, 

.Nicholson,  Win.,  .Missionarv,  usiijiik.  II.,  '^'4. 

Niddiar  Islands,  II..  171). 

Nii-obar  Version,  II.,  17li. 

Nicomedia,  Station.  Aniimin.  I.,  K'-' ;    I'urknj,  11.,  413. 

Nicosia  citv,  rv/'*vM,  I.,  :W'.i. 

Nidhi.  l.evl,  Kii-sl  .\ssaincse  Converl,  .1.  li.  M.  V.,  I.,.'kI. 

Niebel.  Kev.,  'I'ranslatia-,  l.ijn/iii  Viriimt.  1.,  .'>44. 

NiL'cr  Hasin,  .l/Vviv/.  I.,  •••.">,  -.'li ;  I.ani.'na(;esof,  J/Hiv/.  I., 

•,'il  ;  Mission  Work  in,  C.  .1/.  ••<.,  I  .  •■**•■'. 
NiL'cr  Kxpedition,  Clinrr'i   .l/iw.   .^V»■..  I..  SHI. 
NiiL-ata.  Stiilion,  A.  II.  C  F  M  ■  I-  Hil. 
Nihil,  Kev.,  Will.,  Translator.  I.ifn  I'. />7'>«,  I..  .VI7. 
.Nikon,   Patriarch,  Denomiced  as   :i  Heretic,   tiussiii,   II., 

Nile.  Sources  of,  Aj'rifn,  1..  1.!,  14. 

Niles,  Dr.  .Mary.  Jfissioiiary.  llVw.if;/".*  Wnrk,  II.,  Wi. 

Nils^on,  K.  t).,' .Missionarv.' .Iw.   //"/).  .l//«»-.  f '«("«,  I.,  .'ill. 

Ninile.  Ilisliop,  .Vif/i.Fjii.'   I'/mrr/i  uVwV/ii,  II.,  77. 

Nineveh,  liiiins  of.  .!/">"/.  II.,  I  I'.l. 

Iviii!.'lMifii,  Station.  r/(ii»i.  I..  -.M'.i. -Ji'iS.  aid.  -'7i> ;  C/iiiiii  In- 

liiiid  .l/JM..  I.,  -^7:)  ;   Ch.  Minn.  .sv«'..  I.,  -.".Hi  ;  Cullitrti'iin, 

M.S.,  I.,  :iiS;  Luinii.  11    .1/..  I..  .'.71  ;   I'n.  .Uilh    Fmt 
Chnrchix.  II.,  42H  :    n;.//,./ir'»  Work.  II..  :*>■.!.  ."iOli.  .VJi). 
NiiiL'po  t'olliKinial  Versi<iii.  II..  177. 
Nippon.  Island  of.  Chunh  .)/(.«.  .'wx'.,  I..  -".Id. 
Nirvana,  Doctrine  of.   llniliUiiniii.  I..  ■,Mii. -Jll. 
Nisbet,  H  ,  Missionarv.  11..  177  ;  .•^(Iiiiihi  Vir.ti(m,  II.,  .'iO'.l. 
Nislu't  Harbor.  .lAoci/i'i//  .l/ix.«;iw.<.  II.,  1  l.'t. 
Nissel,  ,].  C.  Translator.  K/hiniiir  Vemiim.  1..  aiKI. 
Nitschnian.  llavid.  .Missionarv.  Jiuliir,  J...  I..3.'i'.i;  Morur. 

.!/;.«.,  II.,  Kill.  1411. 
Niischinaiin.  .lohn,    Mission.irv,  Monirinit  .MixsimiK,  11., 

111). 
Nine  iSavaL'c)  Islainl,  Station,  J.n/nhm  .Wiix.  Siic..  1.,  ."iii-J. 
Nine  X'l'ision.  II..  17S. 

Niv Will  .  Missioiiaiy,  F.  /'.  Vli.  •^'c«^.  II..  4-.".i. 

.Nizam's  Territories,    Province,  11.,   17H  ;    llinir,   1..  l.Vi ; 

Xiiliv,  .'<lalin.  11..  IIH. 
Njeiiliaiii.'li,  Station.     See  NyenL'hanli. 
Nobilis.  Kiiliert  de.  .lesiiii  Missionary,  .Mailiini,  II..  'i'i. 
Nodo.i,  station.  Chiim.  I  .  •>'(!«. 
Noirai  Tiirki  iKaiass-Tiirkii,  Dialect,  II..  179. 
Nommcnseii.    Hev.  J.  I,.,  Translator,   Jhillit    li  ;■■<(««.<,  I., 

u:i. 
Norbi'it.  I-'.athcr.  I,\>miiii  Cn/hiilic  .Wi-i.tion.i.  II.,  i.".*!. 
Norfolk.  Isl..  sialion.   M,li(„.  .)/;.«..  II..  .V.i. 
Norris,  .Miss  M..  .Missionary,  llnptisln,  Cuinnlii.  I.,  1*1. 
Norris.   William   II.,     Missionarv,   .\[rlh.    F/ii.^.    (hunii 

i.\iir/h\  II..  I)!l. 
North  .Mric.i.  Mission  Wm-k  in.  Birlur  Una.  I.,  l."!!  ;  >«'■  'i- 

i'h  Mi-n..  II.,  :i7-,' ;    ir..»i-i-/'.v  llV-rX',  II..  .v,':!. 
.North  Africa  Mission.   II.,  17'.l. 
Northern  Saiital  .Mission.  Ihinixh  Minsidn.t.  1..  H:U. 
Norllicrn  Scliicswii;  .Mi-sion.  /;.(;,;.>■//  .1/iNwo/,...  1  .  .'HI. 
.Norihlii'ld  Summer  Seliool.  Yiniiiif  .lA/r.v  Cltri.-t.  .l.<.<(«'., 

II.,  ,W,>. 
North    (icniian   Miss.  Soc,   II.,    1?.I-S\> ;     History.    I,"*); 

Peculiar  t'haraclerislics.  ISO;    Or^'ani/ation.    isil ;  Mis- 
sions in  .\frica  and  India.  ISI. 
Nerth  Pacilic  .Mission.  Church  .Misn.  Sik\,  I.,  iW. 
Northwest  .\iiierican  .Mission,  Chiireh.  Minn,  Sm-..  I.,;.'".I4. 
Northwest  Provinces,  Province.  II.,  IKi,  IS.'!. 
.Norton,  John,  Translator,  Mohiiwk  Wrnioii,  II.,  l','.'). 
Norway.   II.,    IH.')-."*."!  j    Nin-we^ian    Mission   to  the  Kinii.s, 

in;!  j'Norwe^tian  Mission  Socii'ty,  Mission  toZnlns.  1K4  ; 

.Mauaiiasear,    1S4  ;     NorweL'ian'   I'hiirch     Mission,     by 

SchreiKlcr,  IS.".;   //.   F.   II.  S.,   I.,   i01;./((W,    I.,    .'ilj"; 

Mtiliiiv.  Minn.,  II..  IS  ;  .Mdh.  Fjrin.   Ch.    (.Vo;M),  II., 

tUl;  Ptiilu-mt  IlKiiiln,  II.,  •Jit. 
Noiwefiiaii  Hible  Soci-ty,  /(.  P.  li.  .v.,  I..  !>ll  ;  I.ntlieran 

Zioii  S(M'.  in  .\merica.'./fii!i,  I.,  ,M4  ;  Miss.  Soc,  Mmlii- 

(jdnciir.  II..  U;  Ziilii.i,i\.,:A>\  Mission  to  Sailors,  ,VJ«- 

iiini,  II.,  3IS. 
NorwciiianLapii  or  Qnanian  Version,  II.,  IS,"). 
Norwegian  Version,  11..  IS"). 

.Nosy  He,  Kscape  of  Cliristians  to,  .UiidiK/nnciir.  II.,  10. 
Nott,  lleiirv.  Translator.  II.,  IS.") ;  InDi.  ^)linn.  iio<:,  l.,XM  ; 

Jahitl  ]trni(„i.  II..;**). 
Nott,  .Saninel,  Missionary,  II.,  18.");  .1.  Jl.  C.  F.  .lA.,  I., 

Nottrotl.  Hev.  N..  Translator,  .Mandiirl  Virniim.  II.,  .'K). 
Nomoji,    liev.    Danjeebliov,  Translator,  Piirni-diijandhi 

Vtrsiim,  11.,  20!!. 
Nova  Scotia,  Hible  Society  of.  /,'.  F.  II.  S.,  I.,  ^Jll. 
Novatiaiis,  Sect,  IliUnririd  Cma.  of  Mi$n.,  I.,43t). 
Nowpoinr,  SUtioii,  .1.  It.  M.  I ..  1,,  4!l ;   Woiiiiin's  Work, 


II.,  .'iO'.l ;  (Irplian  Iiistitiilion  at.  Asniim,  I.,  110, 
Nowroji,   Hev.  Hnltonji,   Parsi  Missionarv,  Church  Miss. 

Soc,  1.,  V".ll.>. 
Noves,  Hev.,  Translator,  Canton  Coll.  or  Piinti  T'crsiorv,!., 

*«  ;  FrteirW.  Iliiii.  For.  Minn.  Soc.,  I.,  :I7H. 
NnliaFulah  Hace,  II..  ISO  ;  Africa,  I.,  S. 
Nuba  Version,  II,,  1S7. 

Nubia,  II.,  1S7;  .46i/,«i/iM,  I.,  3;  Afiica,  I.,  U.  ' 

Nncka,  Station,  Sch'emiichi,  II.,  31.'). 

Italica  indicate  general  articles,    Fhr  mission  stations  see  also  Appendix  E. 


XK'ansra  or  (liinyana  Version,  11.,  175. 

Niianlnvni,  Province,  China,  I.,  "Jill. 

NL'ami.  l.aki'  District,  .{fried,  I..  IS. 

N(.'kani.'|ilm,  Station,  China,  1.,  aU'J. 

NL'iina  Version.  II.,  17.5. 

Nias  Islands,  II.,  170  ;  Inhabitants  of,  Piihiinii,  I.,  3-J9  ; 

Miseion  Work  in,  llheninh  Minn.  Soc.,  II.,  \!Si.'. 
Nlas  Verelou,  11.,  170. 
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Xncvn  I.i'iiii.  Slate,  Mniiltrn/.  II.,  V.'S. 

Niiiniiiii:»liiii,  Ciiiivciicil  cliii'f,  Miii«itiia,  II.,  31. 

Nniuli  (iiiprc.  N'lilli.,  Nntivi'  KvuiiL'clist,  II.,  IHT. 

XiiiifimiiaK  Hav.  siaiiim.  Mmaiidu  .1/i»wwA,  II.,  113. 

NiilM'  I)iHiri<i,'.l;V((V(.  I.,  L'li. 

Niipi'  Vfivimi,  1 1..  1WT. 

Niisairivrh,  Seel.  II..  INT-Ul  :  Oritlin,  1S7  ;  Urlaliiiii  Id  Mii 
lLaiiiini'>laiiii-in.  in;  :  IVciiliar  Dix'triiic!',  ISS  :  (iciu'ral 
Clianu'ltTinici*,  ISH ;  .Mi^^il)ll  nf  llu!  t'civciuintiT 
Clmicli,  INII ;  .\nilliih,,i>.  I.,  41  ;  Anliwh,  I.,  Wl  ;  Mer- 
sii„.  II.,ti.-i:  /■'<•;■.  /'/•'■-.  itt>i-.»  aniiih,\\.,-r,-i\  Hyrid, 
II..  :);.-i:    Turk,'!/.  II.. -II.'). 

Nii^^inil)ail.  Siatiiiii.  Woiikiii'k  Work.  11.,,'iii. 

Niilnialdpa.  (  il.v.  /•'rlnnili/  or  ToikI'I  Ixdiinh,  I..  .'Wl. 

Nvani  Nvam.  ciimitrv,  Aj'rini.  I.,  "A") ;  Trilic,  Subu-Fiiliih 
'Udo.  1 1..  181). 

N.van.ia  ii'liiiiyaiijai,  Dialirl.  II.,  I'.ll. 

Nvaii/a  .Mi>>ic)ii.  i'h.  Mifx.  Soc.  I..  •>;. 

^■■va^^a,  I.aki'.  AOini.  I.,  V,  :  .Mi^-ion  Wi)rk  al.  .Vulhul 
Mhn.,  II.,  .VI  ;  'PriK.  C/i.  Sn,/..  II.,  -J:)'.!  ;  litir.  .\fis.i.,  II., 
Ii:  ;    'J'lio  Virshiii.  II..  .li"). 

Xyl)op_'.  .Mi!->ir)iiary.  FinUiml  MU^.So,..  I..  3:1. 

Xycii   Ilaii}.'  I.i  (N.j('iilian'.'li),  Siaiinn,  c/ihiii,  I.,  ^illi. 

Nvika,  Snvai;i'  Ijiiid.  Al'rlcri,  I.,  I."). 

N'yika  Hair.  I'li.  Melh.' Fr^,  CI,.,  \l..  K». 

Nvlamli'i-.  .1.  ('.. 'I'lanxIalDr.  II.,  lid  ;  Ilulloiit  T. /^iiw,  1., 
•,'i;  ;   c/i.  Mi"'.  ■•>iir..  I.,  vVJ. 

Xy-ounir-oi),  Town,  Iiitnn<i,  I  ,  'i'i\. 


o. 


Oiilm  Collt'u'i',  Hawaiian  I-lanil«.  Ali.taiid,r,  11'.  7*.,  1., 
Id:  Aiinxiion'/.  A'..  I..  liMl  :    MH/k,  ''.  7'.,  II.,  Id-.'. 

(iM.\ara.  Mtxiian  Siali'.  II.,  I'.M. 

(il)ei(lallali.  Kdiindcr  of  Kaliniilf  I>viia>iv,  M<<fniniini  'lait- 
ism.  II.,  r.'d. 

(il)c-iilnllah.  shi^ikli.  ()r(Kiiiii((/i.  II.. 'Jit!. 

Olii'i'lanil,  I.iiiis.'naj;r  Spdki'ii  in,  ^luiiniii^'rh  V^r.-'iimn,  II., 
•-.'7. 

(Id.ji'Cl  df    >li>sidlis.    .]/,t/)n,l.-l,f    Wixf.    W'nik.    II.,  ><l. 

(||■il^,  llrrniMd,  Mi-^idiiaiy.  Iiitiii-'li  .Mi.«iiii,s,  I..  3.3-,',  :i.'!3  ; 

Finliltnl  Miff.   .••(IC..  I..  3;','. 

(iili>-a,  Mi^^idn  \Vi)ik  in,  s,f,,i'i.lftn\  IT.  (/.,  U.,  311. 
(lildllL'M,  Slalidll,  Finhlnil  Mi-f.    sur.,  1..  3;-,'. 
OrhliT,  lii'V    Tlird.,  In-prcldl-.  /(.»■/,  .l/i.-'.-.  .so.-..  I.,  13S. 
"(I  KvaiiL'disIa,"  /'/■..-■.  (/(.  i.svv/Mi,  I'.  .V  .1.,  II.,  ■.'.")(i. 
ortlccr,  Mdiris.  Mi>sidiiary.  Frmi.  /.iil/i    eh..  I.,.3ili. 
(illiciTs  of  .Missidiiarv  Sdcii'iii's,  Orijiini:.  iit'  Mhs.  Work, 

II.,  I'.K). 
OL'li'ihdipc,  (Ji'iicral,  Mor<iiliiii  .Wsfionn,  II.,  134. 
Otfilvii',  Hv\..  Mifsidnarv,  /';■(.<.  (Es/iib.)  Cli.  of  s,;i/..  11., 

U3'.P. 
0).'d\vav  i,(i(;dwi'i,  Hasiu,  Ar'ririi,  I.,  'Jl ;  J'lirif  Fvnii.  .\'.'., 

1!..  -JUS. 
(iliid.  First  Iiiilian  .Mis>idiix  in,  IiiilliiUf,  I..  4.V,I. 
Oliiifbi'iL',  lii'd.,  Missidiiiiiy,  II.,  liW. 
Ojiliwa  Vi'i>idn,  II.,  lie,'. 
O'kazaki,  Slalidll,  I'rm.  Cli.  iSoulh),  II.,  i'.Vr. 
(Ikrika,  station,  Chiin-h  Mhf.  Sik:,  I.,  :*m. 
Old  Calaliar  KiviT.  Afnca.  I.,  vli. 
(lid  caiabai-  .Mission',   I'.  I',  fli.  Scot.,  II.,  13; > ;    W^mimrs 

\Vn,k.  II..  .-)•,►.•. 
Oldi'dlMT!;,  I'l-of  ,  on  Nirvana.  Itiohlhitmi.  I..  -MO. 
Oliver,  Marias,  Mis.-ionary,  Woiiiiin's  Work.  II.,  .Ml. 
Olivi'lan's 'I'lanslalion.  Frrnrh  Virfioit,  I..  .'Wl. 
(llnkonila,  siaiion,  Finlaiitl  Miff.  Stn:.,  I.,  i',i. 
(linaii.  District,  Ani/iin.  1.   '.Kl. 
Omar,  Calipli,  Molitimin^iliiiiixiii.  II..  111). 
Onianirii,  sialidn,  Fiidmol  Miff.  Sm..  I.,  3;-,'. 
Omiiu'iad  Dynasty,  Mohdi/Difloiiifiii,  II..  l-.ti. 
Clinniiini  .Sd'.liriluiIiiH'ni,   Hull  of  Hcaicdiil   Xl\'.  Korliid- 

ding  .K'Miit   I'ractici's,    lloniuii   (\ilholic  Miffinus,  II., 

^.x.H). 
On  Cilia,  Station.  I'/iiiui.  I.,  ■,"<;'.). 

OiU'kcii,  .1.  (;.,  Missidiiary,  Am.  /?((/<.  .l/i.*.-.  rniim.  I., .")!. 
Oiidviiiiilia,  Slalidll,  Fitilnml  Miff.  ."Xic.  1  .  W'.-i. 
O'Xeill,  'I'.,  Missidiiary,  Clmrrh  .Miff.  .V(»v.  I,,  Asr. 
Oiu'sakciiral,  .liiscpli,'   Translator,    /roi/iivis    Vtrfioii,   I., 

■m. 

OiiLTolt',  Station.  ,1//;.   /m/t.    Miff.   Vnion,  I.,.")-;    Wom- 

(11,'f  Work.  II..  :*H. 
Oiiipa   Sintidii.  Finhtinl  iCiff,  Km\,  I..  .'I7'.'. 
Oiiilslia,  Slalidll.  r/mrr/i  .Ififf.  .s'i«-.,  I., -.'.s."). 
Oiioinalid  (.\iiaiiial)iii.  Mission  t'iriMiil,  II..  Iti-J. 
Ddiloovillr,  Slalidll,  CVy/««,  1.,  i4i  ;    WotiKin'f  Wnrk,  II,, 

4!!.'). 
Oorfa.  station.  Woiir'ii'f  ll'w/l-,  II.,  11).'). 
Oosliodia.  Station.  .S.  Am.  .Uiff.  i<oc.,  II.,  3.VS  ;    Tiirra  ihl 

Fintjo.  II.,  31).*). 
Odtara-iiiiind.  Station,  Missionary  ('diil't'i'fiu'rs,  II.,  ,i)."). 
Opa  Island,  Station,  .\fr/fintfiiin  .\fiffion,  II.,  ."ill,  I'pil. 
OlH'ii-.\ir  raradi's.  .•^(i/roHon  .Inin/,  II.,:)iNi. 
Ojiinni  in  cliina.  II..  lUlWi,") ;  Chiiio,  I.,  -'(11;   I'omnunv 

tmti  Miffioiif,  I.,  31111. 
Opium  War,  C'lino.  I.,  iT)-'!. 

Italics  iialicate,  (jeiitrnl  (irtirUs.     For 


Oraiip'  Kri'i'  State,  11.,  ID.");  .[fiini.  I.,  II). 

OrL'aiii/alidii  df  Missionary  W'drk,  II.,  1!I,V3(U  ;  At  Hi  me, 

11I.V!IS,  (leiieralClassiliealidiidl'Sdeieties,  la'i;  Orpinixed 

Missidiiary  I<dar<ls,  I'.l.")  ;  Kaitli  .Missions,  llKi ;  Kxeeiilive 

Otliccrs,   llKi;  Colleelioii   of   Kiiiids,    1117:    .Seleelidii  of 

.Missiiaiaries,  1!I7  :  Idiainet  df  Kdri'i(.'ii  Work,  li)7  ;  I'lil) 

liealidii   of    Inforniatioii,    1(I,S :  I'l-oiKity    Ildldint:,   ills ; 

On  riiK  1''oiiki<;n  I'lKi.ii,  l!IH-','iil  ;  Territorial  Ori;niii/.a 

lion,    lllS:   Missions,    I'.in  ;  Stiilidiis,  1!IH  :   Keelesi.astieal 

Orfjanizutidii.    l!!".) ;  KoieiL'ii    Missidiiaries,    PHI;    .Native 

WorkiTs.  -JNI;   Millioflfof  Miff.   ]\iok.  II.,  h4. 
<)i[.'aiiizi'd  Cliiireli.  Iliflorilvl  liioq.  or  Miff.,  ].,  4311. 
Oriental  chnrelies.  •/•//,/>y,  II..  4','3. 
OriL'iiuil  l.aiieiiaees  of  Hilile,  Tnoifliillon  iiiiil  Jtiiifioiii/' 

Jii'i/f.  II..  ;iliM. 
Orissa,  I'rovinee,   II.,  ".JM  vltt  ;  Missiim   Work   m,  JSelior, 

I.,  M.->;  /■'/..  Itiiii.  For.  .Miff  .  I.,  :ns  ;   (on.  Jlnj,.  .I,'(.<«. 

.-"«■  .1.,  :is7;  /.'icroi.r.  .1.  /••„  l.,.-,:i!i. 
Orissa,  or  Iriya  l.aii'ziiaf.'e,  Jiolio.  I.,  417. 
Onne,  liev.  W.,  iMireimi  Seeretarv,  I.oii.  Miss,  See.,  F//if, 

11///.,  I.,3.M'.. 
Orinnzil  and  .Miriinaii.  Zorodflrioitifm,  II.,  .'k'Hi. 
Orooniiali   irniiiai.    Stalidii,    Itridfh.    A'.,   I.,   1110;   (ih-Ii- 

rdn,.l.  '..,1.,  :iiHi :  Fi.ik, .  Fiililio.  !..  .•17:!:   (,idhl.   A.. 

I.,  ;i!).-.  :   Mi'ii.dl  Miffioiif.  II..  .■).-,  ;  .M.rrirk,  ./.  /..,  II.. 

(11 ;  .\. .«//// /■(//,.«,  II.,  11,11  :  ]!lod.  A..  II.,  asii ;  s/m/i/drd. 

It.   •/'..  II.  .3111;    \V(ii/oti<'f  Work,  II.,  .'id-,' ;   Wri'/iit.   .1. 

//.,  Il.,.vj|. 
Oioianiali  Colii'L'e,  Mohdiiiiiinldniflit.  II  ,  VU. 
Orplian   .\svliiin  al    Tanjoie,    .Sriiirdrl:,    C.  F.,  II,,  .llil. 
Orr,  liev.  I(.  W.,  /'/•(.<  <■/!.  1.V/./V//1.  r.  A'.  .1..  II.,  i")<i. 
Osaka,  Slalidll.    .\l,ili,-dl   .l//.«.,  II.,  .V)  ;    Woiiidii'f    Work. 

II.,  I'.M,  1!).-|,  .Ml.-),  .Ml.  .V.'ii. 
OshniiiolT.    Mr.   'I'lanslaldr,    l':ln k- T'lrki,   or    A/i/V    IVv- 

,•.//)//.  II  ,418. 
OsL'ddd,  I).  \V..  Translalor.  II..  •,'d;i ;   (■■•iiid.  I.,  •,'I17. 
Osliielle,  Slalidll.  Cliuirh  .Miff.  .v/)e.,  I.,  *<4. 
Oshikawa.     Wev..    Native     .Missioi.arv,     Uti'.     \tornunt) 

C/iun/,  i„  t/„   i:  .S-,  II..  -.'ri. 
(isiiiaiili  Turkisli,  llialed.  II..  ■.Ml  ;    T"rk,i,.  II..  41.-). 
OsiiiMiili  'riirkisli  \i'i>idii.  .'irhdiitllir,  II.   '..,  II..  :n  I. 
Osm'i,  \  crsidii.  II..  •Jill. 

Oslerhrdiiii.  Tdwii.  Fifloiol  Miff.  .^(ic..  l.,871. 
O^ierwaid,    l{ev.   ,1.    F..    Traiishitdr,    Frnic/i  Vtrfion,  I., 

:ni. 
o-tidiniriiv's  (Idspel,  /,'>/,>»((/,  II.,  'Jllli, 
O-I.MIK  Versidii.  II..  -Jill. 

(isniikliirliiiie,  I'.  I'.,  'rraiislatdr,  .lUiid(/'/l.  I,,  i. 
oiliinaii.  lalipli,  .IA)//<//////i./A//./.-//(.  II..  Il'.i. 
Olji  I'eiiples.  .l/ii,;i.  I..  'J^i  ;   Fdidi    V.ifiini    I,,,3ll7. 
oislii,    l.aiii:iiaL'e.  .|^,///7.  1.. 'J  :  .Ikro/foii/,  I.,:l.');  .Ikoa- 

li'iii.  I.,  :!.•) :  /,'./.>/,  Miff.  ■>>■(«■..  I..  141. 
iiishi  dr  .\sliaiili  \  ersioii.  II.,  ',1M. 
Oiiawav,    .Miss   .\.  K.,  .Missioiiarv, /'/■..«.  C//.   i.VdW//i,  II., 

•.'Hi. 
Oiidli,    rrovinee.    II,,  •Ji)4  ;  M.    E.    Cli.    <.\ortli).   II.,   70; 

\orH,ii,fl  /'lor/iiof.  jl..  1S3. 
Oiikiieiijanias,  0\aiiil)d  |{aee.  Fittlontt  Miff.  .'<oC..  I.,  372. 
Oiislev,    liev.    li.    F.,   Traiislator,   .•^loilfod    Virfioii.    II., 

311.' 
Ovaherero,  Tril)e,  lldntii  /!  iri ,  I.,  l-.'l. 
Ovaintio.  Trilie,  At'riid.  I..  ','1  :  Itdi.ln  llioi,  I.,  Vi\  :  Fin- 

Idinl  Miff.  &/(■.,' I  .  37-J  ;   (hloio/d.  U.,  I'.d. 
OwanL'aialvera,  Slalidll,  Fiiildinl  .Miff.  .s''«'..  I.,  .37;.'. 
Owen,  .Idsepli,    'I'lanslaldr,  II.,  'J))  ;  li.  F.  It.  .s.,  I,,  11).-)  ; 

////.//(  V'rfioii.  I.,  418. 
O.Nl'did,  Mission  cirniil,  It.,'Ji)4. 
o.\fdnl  Kdilidii,  Troi.f.  oiol  /,',/■.  ot' Itible,  11,,  401, 
Oxford  Mission  to  Caleulta,  II., ',1)4. 
Osiis,  liiver,  .Miilldmooildnifiii,  II.,  110, 
live,  Cdiiiitry,  II.,  *.j. 
Ovd,  Stulidii,  Chitrch  Miss,  .sov.,  I.,  StM. 

P. 

Papaiiisiii.  ,\friean,  .St'rird,  I..  !). 

rasraii  lii'iietidii.  .Idjiiiii.  I  ,  48ii, 

I'liL'ell.  .1,  V.  .  .Missionary,  Mornridii  Miffioiif,  II.,  ll."), 

I'airodii,  .\int/jHt.  II..  177. 

I'al  Marire  oi' Ilaiiliaii  Siipirstiti  in,  (iiiirrh  Miff,  ^or.,  I., 

:.1W. 
rakiiiiteii  or  Iliila  liarL'ot,  Slation,  .Mtnioi'iile  Mifsionury 

Sociilij.  II  .  (!■■). 
I'akiiKaren  \ersidii,  Korm   Virfionf.  I.,  Tyii. 
rakiiKarens.  Missuin  Id.  .1.  II.  M.  i.,  I.,  411. 
I'akiis.  Tribe.  Huriiio.  I.,  U'lll. 
I'aialiula,  station,  Woiiioii'f  Work,l\.,Mn. 
I'ala  Vala,  Livingstone  Inland   Mission,  fUlff  l.unilon  In- 

fliliil,.  I.,  347.  ' 
ralaiiiiinair.  Station,  Mulicdl  Miff..  II.,  .IS. 
I'alainidila.  Slalidii,  .Sdrrnnl,  A'..  II.,  313. 
I'alesiine.    II  ,   'Jifi ;  .1.  '«.     C.   F.  .lA,  I.,   74;   Womatrt 

Work.  \l.,4m-'m. 
I'alilidiliia  il'atnai.  City,  /Wiflc,  I.,  H.'), 
I'ali.    Langnaire,    .vi//;«,    II.,  334;     (iraniiiinr    Compiled, 

.Mdfon.  F..  II.,  :18. 

iiiiKxioii  ntdtiotts  mv  ttlno  Ai>})endi.i'  K. 
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I'lili  V(■r^ioll,  H., -Jil.-. 

I'almir,  Ki'i'm's.  'rniii.-lutur.  Catalan  Vrmnn,  I.,i!.'li'.. 

l'alLii('i'~l(iii,  l.Dnl,  Miirarlun  Mi^xiiinit.  II,.  H;!. 

I'aliiirlKi  I'liinl,  Mnniiian  MhdiiiK,  II.,  Ml. 

l'aliiii|ui.'-l,  'I'linv  llroiliciv,  Mir-^innauc.",  .im.  Jiaii.  .)/('.«. 

rnhn,  I..M. 
I'aliilia,  I'mf.,  licvis.T.  Ji(il.i(>-<i<niiiiii,  I.,  .Mil. 
I'alpa  Vision.  II.,  ■,'i»i. 
I'amlia.  Town.  Aj'iiin,  \.,-ii. 
I'ainuaM.  Arf/t-iifttn    Ji'intUii',  I.,  IHJ. 
l'aii(lil<Ti])().' Slaiion,  hkiirU,  J.  U.,l,,X*). 
I^llll:a^'ilul  Vi'isidii,  II.,  -Mi. 
I'anKl'liuaii!',  Smiiiin,  ('/(///((,  I. ,^117,  x'7ii ;  Woiituit's  Uivvt, 

II.,4'.»i. 
l'ai>  Till!,'  Fii,    .siatiDii,  (7ii»i(.    I.,  ^117  :    Wnmaii'x  )V(iik, 

II.,  A'M\. 
Papons,  .Vborif^inrs  of  .Viistralia,  Morar'ntu  Mist^iims^  II., 

141. 
I'apua  or  NVw  (i'.iiiiia,  II.,  '.'(Ki. 
Paiiiiaii  Hacc,  /'//(  Ul.,  1.,  :iiti ;  XtiiroUaci,  II.,  li'i;ii  Xiw 

Ihhrhlex  IsliiiiUi'.  II.,  IIW. 
I'ara,  siaiiiui,  llnc'il,  I.,  lIKi. 
I'arai.'iiay,  II  .  'Jpr. 

raiaiiial'la,  .sialiim,  Aiiili-iiHti,  I.,  IKl. 
I'arana,  I'lciviiicc  Ilr(i:il.  I.,  in'.i. 
I'arialis,  nr  Onlcasli's,    India,  \.,    IIV;  11,1'oriiuil  iDntcli) 

C/i.,  II  .  ^1W. 
PaviniarilMi.  .)hrtiihiii  .Viinionii.  II.,  130, 1:17. 
I'ai'is  KvaiiKclii'al  .<(icii'lv,  II.,  ^W,  ;.'0S  ;  Lon.    Miix,  Nn'., 

1.,  .%.>!. 
rari^<  K.\liil)iliiiii  iisii7  and  1H7SI,   JJililc  JSlaml  al,  JHMe 

Sfmill,  (Jfljsllll  I'llUlfr.  \.,W{,  liiH. 
Vav'\*  Hrlirow  Minsidii.  .lues,  1.,  fiVi. 
Paris  'I'raft  Sorictv,  llilhihinx  Trucl  .V<«'.,  H.,  '.Ts 
Park.  ('.  W.,  .Mi>sii>imiv.  I'liioil.  Lit.,  II.,  ilil. 
Park.  .Mnni,'!),  .Wf/zo  ilmi-,  II.,  1(1:1. 
Parker,  Ki'v.,  'I'laiislalor.  F<iiitl    I',  /■»vo/i,  I.,  3<it. 
I'arki'r,  licnjaiiiin,  .Micsioiiarv,  II.,  ^is. 
ParkiT,  INliT,  Missidiiarv,  n',,  :>|I!I ;  Cliina,  I.,  aii,")  ;  Kdlti- 

biiiyli  M'll    l/i«.  •■''w.,  I..:!."il  ;  .Ui iliciil MU4uiix,  II.,  ,->n. 
Parma.  .Miili.,  I'mtirtjut  linndx,  II., ','11. 
Parochial    Missicmw  ki  tlu'  .lews'  Kiuiil,  i/(  ics,  1.,  o<)'.l« 
Par>i-(iu.iarallii  ViTsion.  II  . -^IK). 
Parkin,  SiTl,  Cdlriittii,  l.,-^y: :  /v />■/((,  II..  Sls;   i;ziili,a, 

II.,  ."i-J";  y.iinifi,tri(iiii*m.  11.  .I');. 
Parsons,  .Fosiah,  .Missioiairv.  .l/iYA.  /-'iiix.  Vlinnli  {Xvrtli), 

II.,  (HI. 
Parsons,  J.  W.,  Missionar.v,  II.,  S!0!l. 
Parsons,   l.rvi.  Missionary,  U.,    SJUil  ;  I'ns.   Cli.  iXiirllii, 

II  ,-JlS  ;  AV/;((/,  II..  :irr. 
Parthian  Knipirc  Ksiahlishcd,  Pi'iviii,  II.,  ^il,'*. 
I'arvalipiir    Station.  JiiiKlnin  Misx,  .sue,  I..  i|)-,>, 
I'asuiltsilorp.  StaliiMi,  Ainlerxn'i.    Wm.,  1.,  ,sii. 
I'ashin  <n- .\t'i;hani  I.an!.'nai;i',  AfijIiKiiixlaii,  1.,  il. 
I'ashin  or  .\f;;lian  Vcrsicni,  II. .'■.'lit. 
Pastonr,  Native  Convert   of  briltanv,  Ilnton  Kran.  Mi'x., 

I.,  1!I3. 
Pastoral  IVpartment,  MftliO'ln nl' MitmiiiKdri/^Vork.  11.,  .s."i. 
Patairoiiia.  .1.  /(.  ('.  J''.    M.,  I..  !<il  ;  Arr/i-ntiiit  /i', put/lie,  I., 

'.I.")  :   I'oun,  Titun,  I.,:iPI,  3iHi ;  Su.  Am.  Mi.is.  .Sor.,  II.. 

:t.-)(i. 
Patersoii,  Dr.   (Keilh-Kakoner  Mission),  /'/■<«.  Kru    Cli. 

of  .Smtlaiitl,  II.,-.'I-J. 
I'a'ierson,  Uev.  ,1..  'I'lanslator,  Briiqall  Vi/vioii,  I.,  I.ll. 
I'aterson,  .lames.  Missionary,  f.  I'.  Ch.  Smt.,  II.,  42:1. 
Pallak-|)ii.  Station,  fliiim.  I..  ■,';(!. 
Paton,   .!.(;.,   .Missionary.    .Iiiiicri   Vrrxion,  I.,  S,S  ;  Xnr 

llitii-iilit  Misx  ,  II..  Kl'.i ;   Taiiiiii  V.nlon,  II.,  .'Wi. 
PatriairliH  of  .\rmenian  Cli.,  Aniuhin,  I..  !l!i. 
Patrick,    St.,  Missionary   to    Ireiaiid.  Hialoiiciil  (/««/■  of 

.l/(,w.,  I.,  131. 
Tatlersoii,  Alex.,  K.vplorer  anil  Translator,  II.,  -JIO. 
Patterscni,  W.  \V.,  .Missionary,  .4.  i;.  .s..  I.,  «,! ;    JAj'kvi, 

11.  !W. 
Patteson,  .T.  C,  Hishon  of  Melanesia,  II.,  Sll  ;  Bmiro,  I., 

1+1 :  Ufa  Virsioii.  1..  M'  :  Milani-'ian  MiKxion,  II.,  .Ill ; 

New  llrlirii!«.i  Ml.ixi(iii.  II..  Kil :  Sehvijn,  (i.  A.,  II.,  341. 
Patton,  Dr.  \Vm..  Ki-ahijilii-ul  AIUidh-i  .  I..  3(11. 
Paulsen.  Hans,  Missiomiry.  thmixli  MiixioiiK.  I.,  3:54. 
Pavlikvans  or  I'aiiliiians.  Sect.  Unli/inin,  I.,  ','17. 
Payne,' .loliii,  Uisliop  of  Cape  Palnias,  II., -.Ml  ;  Ami;  ,/. 

h..   I.,  Iia;   (.ritjo    Viniim,  I.,  :ilW  ;    I'rut.   Kiiix.  Ch., 

U.S.  A.,  II.,  »ill. 
Payne,  Hey,  .1.  V...  Translator,  Jl,i,r/(ili   Vrr'toii,  I.,  l.'l. 
Pazos  Kanki,  Translator.  Aiiiiaiv,  1..  .'i:!. 
Pearce,  (Jeorye,  Missionary,  Xuiilt  Afiieaii   Jli.-'i-iitii,  \l., 

17!l. 
Pearl  Islands,  Ijnidoii  Mi.in.  ,St>'..  1.,  mk). 
Pearse,  Hey.  and  Mrs..  Missionaries,  y/fr/>f/'  Uaee.  I.,  1.">I. 
Pea.se,    Ui-v.  K.  .M.   Translator.  Kbuii  Vtmim,  I.,  3o(l. 
Peasi'.  I,.  \V.,  Translator,  Il..-,'ia. 
Pedley,  H.,  .Missionary.  Can.  i'niiij.  Snc.,  l.,'£ii. 
Pedi  or  Sepedi  Version.  II.. '.'l',', 
Pedro  I.,  KmiK'ror,  llrmll.  I..  ISl. 
Pedro  de  Miisa,  .Missioimrv.  ItiiiiKin  Catln>lic  Minnions,  II., 

as7. 

Peek,  Hov.  Solotnnn,  MlHuinnnrij  Coii/rrencm,  II..  li*."). 

lUiUcH  iiulicate  f/ineml  <trficle,H.     For 


Peet.  L.l!.,  Missionary,  IT.,JI4;  Ch\nn,\.,'il\\  \  Fiio,-limf 
(Ul.  ViiKinii,  I..  :v,:<. 

PcL'i;,  .lames,  Missionary.  FinirlU  Jlaji.  f'l'i:  Jlisii.  ,so,\, 
I.,  :ITS. 

Pci;ii  KInirdom.  .Inikiiii,  I.,  !it  ;   lliirinii.  I..  '.".'1. 

PiL-n  \'erslon,  II.,  ip,'. 

Pekini.-,  CliiiHi.  I..aiS.  ail7,  aw, ','(111,  'So.  '.Vl  ;  Inn.  MiM. 
.--".•..  I..  ."1(17:  Mr:liriil  .MisKiimit.  II..  ."d  :  .1/.  F.  i%. 
(Snrthy  II..  7:1;  /'/.«.  Ch.  {Xdillii,  II.,  a.M ;  Ilo//(((«V 
IIW//-,  II..  I'.l.'i,  ,-ni-J,  MH. 

PehisL'i.  Ifiicc,  Alliiiiiia.  I.,  3(1. 

Pelcw  Isliiiid.  CiiioliiK   I.'laiiih.  I.,  as.'). 

Penan'' or  Prince  of  Wales  Islanil,  II.,  4I:I. 

PentlcM,  T.  II.,  Missionary.    II..  ai3. 

I'eini.  Win.,  /iiiliiiiis.  .initririni,  I.,  tTA. 

Piinief.ilhcr.  Ki'v,  William.  Koiiialer  anil  Snpirinieiident, 
.Mil'lllnm  Mi^.'ini,.<.    II,,  lo-,'. 

Pemiv  Tcsiaineiii.  Piililications  of,  U.  F.  Jl.  .•>',.  T,,  I'.is, 

Pentecosl  Hands.   II..  all. 

P.Milccost  Island.  .I/,A(//.  ,l/i.«»..II.,  (11. 

I'enieeosial  Chnrcli.  /liiloiiciil  tinnj.  of  Mini..  I.,  4a7. 

Pen/.olli.  I',.  |lil)le  .\irenl,  .1.  B.  s',  I.,  03  ;  liniaiscmmeiit 
of.  /'.(■/(.  II,,a-.'(l. 

peo|iles.  s.  ('.,  Missionary.  ■'<iiiin.  II,.  XV\. 

I'cpm  the  Short.  .Miili<iiiiiiiiili(nisiii.  II.,  laii. 

IV'ra.  Section  of  City.  i'iiii.<ttintinni>lt ,  I,.  ;i'i'i. 

Percira.  K,  ('..  ,Misslonary.  /Ini:ll.  I,,  iw.i. 

Peres  il-,\li:eric.  Missionof  the   Caui/o  Fre,  -Stat,,  I.,  3al. 

I'erc/.  .1..  Translator.  ,s')/((«;,vA   VnnUiii,  II.,  .'1(11. 

Periodic.d  l.iter.ltmc.  II  .  ai.">. '-'HI. 

Periodicals,  .[in.   'I'liict  .■<iii\,  I.,  SI. 

Perkins,  .Instin.  Missionary.  II.,  ai(i ;  I'lrfiii.  II.,  i'.'a ; 
I'rin.  Cli,  t.Xoitlii.  II,,  ai'.» ;  .sy/7i/c  Vnviim,  II.,  :17». 

Perm  Version,  II.,  ai7. 

Pernamhneo,  Station,  I'ref.  Ch.  i.^inilli),  II..  a."i.'i. 

I'errin.  (Jco.,  .Mi.ssioiiaiy,  .fiipan,  1..  t%. 

Piary,  Commodore, ./«/«//!,  I..  4'.d  ;  .Vci.>''m</.  ./.  If.  11,, 
Kli  ;   Williiimx,  S.  11,,  II.,  474. 

Perry,  .1.  .M.  S  ,  Missionary,  II..  ai7. 

Perry.  Ilr.  Ii.,  Tr.-inslaior. 'HVAV;    Vfrxjnn.  II,,  l.u. 

Persia  or  Iran,  II.,  ai7  '-.">  :  ( leoiiraphy,  IVi '.  Population, 
ai7;  Covcrnnienl,  aiS;  History,  aiH ;  .Missioll^  iiiidcr 
the  Old  Coyenant,  ai.s  ;  Karly  ('lirisiian  .\j:e,  -JIH  :  Sa-- 
i^anian  Kinpire.  aiO  ;  Moslem  Caliphs.  •^'..'(1  ;  Slo._'nl  Tai- 
tars, '.'•ail:  Period  of  (Jrcat  Depression,  a-Jd  :  Siirtavean 
Dynasty  -jai  ;  Church  of  Home.  a-Jl  ;  .Modern  Prot^'s- 
tant  .Missions,  aai  ;  Henry  .Marlyii.  a.'l  ;  Ilaslc  Mission- 
ary Society,  'JJI  ;  ,\,  It,  C,  F,  M,,  •-"Ja  ;  Preshvicrian 
Hoard,  aai  :  Archhishop's  Mission,  aal  :  Work  ■anion.,' 
Armeiiians,  aa.") ;  Mission  Work  in.  .1.  /(.  .^'..  1.  ii."i ; 
.4.  B.C.  F.  .1/..  I.,  77;  It.  F.  It.  V,  I.-atW;  Ch.  ,l/;.v.>. 
.Si*'..  I.,  '-N!) :  .Miinir.  Mi.iK..  II,,  1  (il ;  I'nx.  Ch.  i.Xirlh), 
ll.,ai'.l ;  Dervish  Teachers  in,  Ihiiixh.  I,.a'17:  Conipiest 
of.  MiilKiininiiliiiii.'in.  II,.  ll!l  ;   Zoriiiistriiini'in,  II. ..VI,'. 

Persian  Conilict  with  Ilyzantiiie  Intliienee,  MiihKiiiiiuiliiii- 
ixin.  II.,  11."). 

Persians  and  Kindred  Tribes.  Cauca.'nix,  I.,S37. 

I'ersiaii  \'ersion.  II,.  aa."). 

IN-rsonal  Coinersation,  Mtthcnh  iif  Misihinani  ^V^'|•k. 
II.. Wl, 

Peru.  II.,  a'ao;  Vrcs.  Church  [Xorlh\.  H..  all);  Ttnitm; 
Bixlidji  11",  .V.  II.,  .'W9. 

Pernsehim.  ,/i  'c.«.  I.,  .''XHl. 

Pi'sliawar,  Station.  Church  .Viw.  .Sin'.,  I.,  aiia  ;  Wninnn's 
1 1(1/ A',  II,.  ri'ao, 

Peshito.  Vcriiacnlar.  Iliytnrical  (ienij.  nf  iBxn.,  I..  4:lil; 
.^i/riiic  VifKiiin,  I1..:17H:  '/'/■»««.  and  Jin: nf  Jtililt,  II., 
:iiili. 

Petchalinree  iPetehahiiri),  Station,  Midii'nl  Misminn,   II., 

."ill :  Sid  III.  II..  ;i;i">. 

Peter  tlie  (ireat.  Ilw-xid,  II.,  a9!». 

I'eterscn.  Hey.,  Missioiiar.v,  /,'//.</  Linidini  In^.titutt ,  I..  34T. 

Petersen,  ().  P.,  .Missioiiai'v,  Mtth.  Fjii".   Chiirrh  {Xtii'thi, 

II..  Nil. 
Petracns,  Tlieod.,  Translator,  Kthiojiic  Veivinn,  I.,  .300. 
I'etro  Cavilhain,  Portniinese  lleleL'ale,  .{bijuxinia,  1.,  3. 
I'ettilione,  I.,  K.,  Missionary,  T'likeij.  II.,  4'iW. 
I'fander.  C   (;.,  Missionary,  .ii/ni,  I.,  :i:i  ;  /'i  ma.  II. .  aal  ; 

I'nnjiili,  II.,  aiW  ;   Truitf-Cdiifaxian-Tiiiki  Vireiim,  II., 

407.' 
PfeitTcr,  H.  (i..  Missionary,  Mordiiaii  .Uiwinns,  II.,  14'a. 
I'liaraiih  Neelio.  Karly  Voyages  of.  Africa,  1.,  0. 
Philadelphia  .Medical  .Mission.  II,.  aJO, 
Pliiladclphia  Hihle  Society.  II.  /•'.  /(.  .v.,  1.,  -idt. 
Philiii.  .lohn.  Missionary.  II.,  -aar  ;   ////«.•.■,  II..  .'):l.S. 
l'liili|ipiiie  Islands,  II,,  'Ja?  ;  .^InhaiiiinnlniiiKin.  II,,  l'i3. 
Philippopolis,  Station,  .1./;.  C.  F.  .1/.,  I,,  77;  Jl'dr/nria, 

1,.  ai7  ;  .Uiriiim.  H'.  /(.,  II.,  (14, 
Philips,  Mildred.  Missionary.  HoHiK/i'*'  Work;  II..  .''idO. 
I'liilips/,  Hey.,  Translalor.  .•^inhiii'ifi  Vtrsioii,  II..  tiS'.l. 
IMiilistiiies.  XiiK(iirii/ih.  II,,  IS7. 

Phillips,  Hev..  Missionary,  .1/.  A'.  Ch.  iXnrth).  II.,  7."). 
Pliillips,,lere.,  Missionary,  II.,  a2S  ;  Fntiri/I  Bd/iti-f.  I., 

37H, 
Phillips,  MaxHi'll,  Misslonnr.v.  Mixico.  II.,  1(7. 
I'hotinolf,   Constuutiue,  Tnuiislator,  Biilijariaii    Vcifiun^ 

I.,  317. 
iiiiKxion  stations  see  also  Appendix  E. 


1.,  4:ii>; 
Uhh.  II., 

Ii(«i.«,   II., 


,,I..  347. 
luVoW/i.i, 

.,  .■iiid. 
11.,  :s. 

II..-J-'l; 
\hiny  11., 

It.,  14i. 


I  .".(Kl. 


I^i.-/.  I., 
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ricrcv,  TJrv.  (i  ,  Tniiii'laliir,   Cmilim    C'liltdi/iiiii/  ur   I'liiill 

Vi-hiiiii,  I  ,*«. 
I'iriKoii,  .v.  Mishiiiimiy.  tmliiiii'i,  I.,  4."i;. 
I'icrHoii.    Kcv.    (ii'ii..   Traiir-hili>r,   /,'*««    IV/>J<w,  1.,  .'),"ill ; 

.Minnnifitl.  II.,  KHI. 
I'iilrr  .Marii/lmri.',  Slallon,  Ai'ilcd.  T.,  lit;  I'ni.   Fiv<-  Cli. 

Scat..  II..  -JH  ;    Wimiitirs  \\(iik.  II.,.VJ1. 
I'ictlsls.  Ihiiush  MtxKiiiiia,  1..  -.n  ;    i,<n.iihr  .V;.w.  .v.»'.,  1., 

HU*J. 
I'liriny  TiMmv.  Afrlni.  1..  S. 
I'iliirim  Chiircli,  Oryaiil/alioii  lit',    J/n/iiiu.'^,   Atnt  lirim.  l.^ 

IIHI. 
riii'riiii    Jllsj-idii  (SI.  Cllli»rli()iiai,  ,l/<<Wi/»7yvi>.v.,  I..  .S'.l  ; 

A'/v//(''.  ./.  /.  .  I.,  -M. 
I'lllav.  'riniapah,  TraiiHlalor,  .Uii/iii/ii/)iin  Vhkiuii,  II..  ;.'i'p. 
riiikcitdii.  Dr.  Ilil>lc  Al'i'Iii,  //.  /•'.  II.  s..  1  ,  an. 
I'iiikciliin,  .M.  W..  'rraiislaliir,  II.,  4-'.'< ;   /"/".«,  11.,  :>;\. 
riiiia-cr  Siiiiilaii  Mi!<siiiii.  K.  Jjiii.  Inxl..  I.,  .SI!P. 
I'ipal  Trci',  H,h,ii:  I..  n.">. 

I'I|HT,  Hi'V.  tl.,   'riaiislalMV,  ./('/«/»'.»■  Virmm.\.,'M. 
I'iiiKicaba,   StatiiMi,  IliiKil,  1.,  l."*."' ;    Wntmiii's  ITo;/-,  II.. 

.•ilKl. 
I'iiaus,  Staliuii,  (;iiii-i.  1.,  3!KI. 
l'illi<ira;.'arli,  Sialicui.  Wiimnii'x  Wmk,  II.,  I'.M. 
I'itkiii,  I'aul,  .Mir^>iiiiiaiy,  Mixini,  II..  IK. 
I'iimaii.  licv.  ('.,  TraiiHlatiir.  Hnrali'ii'id   I", /•«('<«,  IT.,  Ollil. 
i'iliin,  lirv.  Clia."., 'I'raiislalm-, //kXXv/   Cn/i'iH/iiiiil  )'ti>iiiii, 

I.,  Iim;. 
I'itts,     Koniitaiii    K.,    ^li^'»illlla^v.    M'/fi.    Kii'is.     t'liiitch. 

iXi:rl/i\.  11.,  OH. 
I'i.xic'v,  Id'V.,  MiKfioiiarv,  /.n/ni,  II..  .Ml. 
I'ixicv,  !•:.  I..,  Ml.-simiar'y.  C/inir/i  .!//.«.  •^■<.'..  I..  -Jul. 
l'j<>lu'i>i>ii,  Itii-lidiP  1'.,  TianslalDi-,  Inlnidlh- in-  .\v<;»-   I'w- 

/.7o«,  1.,  Il't. 
I'hiKsfV.  lialllcdr,  ('(ili-iitl(i.1..-^S:  IiiUiii.  I..  4.VJ. 
I'latt, 'T.    1'..   TraiiHlatdi-,   .Vy; ;<(■-,    Mn'iii-i,   m-     Ch'tliliik- 

Vivsiitii.  11.,  :i;:i. 

I'li'ss,  (.'iiiiiil,  Mtiriiii'iii  .Wfiiiii".  U.,  1*1. 

I'iMlschaii,  llfiirik.  .MissUiiiarv,  Jlaiiif/i  Mi«^ii,ii.-\   I.,  WJl  ; 

Muilnix  /';>.-■.,  II..  W  ;   Tivn(/ii,/nii;Hl;  In;. 
riKiinl'cuh.  (ily.  C'liiiil/oili'i.  1  .  AW. 
i'lilija.  Sljilioii.  /Iiini-/i  .!//«>(««.«.  l.,;j.'I4. 
i'iMri.'"riil/a,  <'iiy.  Mimleneiiin,  II.,  lis. 
I'ddwciiT.ljo.  Slalicin.  /^K^-A  /,V/'.  J/ix«.  .s'w,'.,  I..;tll. 
rilt;j;(',  TniVclr)  of,  Afi'ira.  I.,  ?.' 
I'dfflic,  .1.  l'.,   Misi-idiiarv.  U.,  a;9. 
rdlilinaii.  W.  .1.,  .Mii->idnaiy,  II.,  2','<l;  Alitrl,  I.,  1, 
I'dim  ill'  (;all.'.  Slalimi,  Ceylon,  l.,^l(). 
I'dkdind,  'rril"'.  A/iicii,  I..  1:"). 
rdl.illil,  .]/,<lu('r(ilMiyxions.  II.,  4S. 

I'di.'s,  lia.r,  1 1 ..  tfW;  .Mici'idii  to,  }Iii/.  UrDiiM  Mhn.,  T.,  W."). 
roli.'li  Vn>iiiii,  II.,  a:*). 
I'dliliial   Intiigui'd  of  KDiuaii  talliolic  I'riosis,  China,  I., 

I'dliliial  Work,  Connlan/ino/ile,  1..  :UI. 

I'dlvfianiv,  Al'iiian,  Africn.  1..  '.i,  1 1 :   l)iMiii^i<idi\  in  Itcganl 

t('i.  XiiiiiH.  II..  .Md. 
I'dlviu'siaii  Unci'.  Aimlriillii.  I..  Uli ;  Samod.  11.,  309. 
i'diiiaks.  dr  Musi'iilniaii  liiili:aiians,  Jliili/nrid,  I  ,  :ii;'. 
I'cvinarc.  Kim;,   llicknell,  II.,  I.,  llW  ;  Lan.  Minn.  Sih'.,  I., 

."iii. 
I'diiapi'    Island,  11..  Zi\  \  CiiroHm'  !/>.,  I.,  :iXi:   Diuin:, 

/■:.  J'..  I.,  3;lil ;  MU-i(iiiiKhi,  U.,  ii'.i ;   Mowu/hV  H'o/A-,  11., 

411 1. 
I'diiapi'  Vri>ion,  II.,  W'SI. 
I'oiiil,  li.  II.,  Transluior, />»/■"/(/  V'-rnhin,  I.,3.'iii;  in'/i<iii.i, 

I.,  im. 
I'diid,  s.  W.,  Trniislator,  Vakotii  V,ifii>ii,  I., :«:' ;  /in/iuii.^. 

I.,  4«i. 
I'diiil,  T.  S.,  Mifsionai-y,  Syrin.  II.,  3:7. 
INnii^o  AddiiiTd,  Station.  Angotn.  I.,  .s;. 
I'odli',  l{uv.  Dr.,  First  liisliop  dl'  Kni;.  Ctuiicli.  .hijuin,  I., 

I'onii'a,  Station,  II.,  231  :  /'/«".•.(  Entab.)  Cli.  i<cof.,  II.,  aiS; 

Woman's  Work.  II.,  I!IJ,  S-JO.  .V.'l. 
rodiiindiM,  InKtittition  at,  Ai'strnliii,  1.,  115. 
I'dor,  Danii'l.  Missioiuiiy,  II.,  *I1  :  Hitlticotta,  I.,  144. 
I'oiM)  ov  Dahomey  Version,  II.,  Jjl. 
Popon,  1'.  .v..  Translator,  /V;'/«  Vnsion,  II.,  217. 
I'drci'laiii  Tdwi-r,  CIdnii,  I.,  'UX  :  .Xankini/.  II.,  l.W. 
I'orl-an-l'rinci',  Station,  liimvn,  ./..  I.,  -tKi ;    6'0H6'.  Am. 

Hull..  I.,3'->1  :   Mm.  .Vtl/i  .  II  .  45!l. 
Port  Itlair,  .indaman  I.il.,  I.,  Wi. 
Port  I.dkkdli.  Station,  Clmieli  Mifs.  .Sbc,  I.,  283  ;  Temm 

Vernion,  II.,  3!ll. 
Porter,  Hev.,  Mlwionary,  Brazil.  I..  189. 
Porter,  II.,  .Missionary, '.VyHu,  II.,  377. 
I'ort  of  London  Six.,  ■'^euiiini,  II.,  317. 
I'ono-Ndvo,  Station,  Afiifa.  I.,  37. 
Porto  Hicd,  Island,  II.,  3;K  ;  Wtsl  Imlien,  II.,  471. 
Portugal,  Ahi/sKhiia,  I..  3  :  /(.  /'.  //.  .S'.,  I  ,  'JUL 
Porliifiiiese,  VoyageH  of,  Afiira.  L,  (1 ;  .\friean  Possessions 

of,  .l/H<«,  I.',  17,  31,  'A  34,  37  :  Congo  Fire  State,  I., 

318  ;  Colonization  Attempted  by,  .UaUagamai;  II.,  .5. 
I'ortngnese  Version,  II.,  3:13. 
Post,  (ieo.  E.,  Missionary,  II.,  50  ;  Syria,  II.,  377  :  Turkey, 

II.,  4336. 

Ttii/ict  indicate  general  articlcn.     For 


Postal  Clrenlating  I.llirarv,  International  .l/i^«.  I'lilnn.  !., 

47H. 
Polken,  .1.,  Translator.  Klhlapic  Vfrxton.  I.,  3i;0. 
Poltenstiiii,  (iirls'  Orpliana^'e  at,  .Woraiian  .WIkkiojh,  II., 

I  Hi. 
Potter,  .1.  1...  .Missionary,  Ptrnian  Vfin'iDn.  IL.  33."). 
J'dltini.'er',  Sir  Henry,  KiTorl,*  of  to  Lei.'ali/.e  (>i)iiiin  Trade, 

.\anklni/,  11.,  1.">K  ;   O/iium  hi  China,  IL.  191. 
Powers,  1'.  ().,  Missionary.  IL.  3.'13. 
Pd/ainn'nl>eri;.  Slation,  .VV/c  llrrrnliiil.  II. ,  171. 
Pd/dnietT',  Prof.,  Translator,  .\fon(/ol  ]'trKioii,  IL,  13ii. 
I'ra^'ia',  Station,  .i.JI.  C.  F  .){.,  I.,  81 ;  Uohemian  Vernion, 

I.,  173;  ././'■.•.,  I.,, '■■10. 
Pratt,  A.  T,  .Missionary,  II.,  SIW  :   'J^irklt/i  IWw'/i*,  II., 

4'i-|. 
Pratt,  <;.,  Translator,  Samoa  Vrrnlon.  IL.  .309. 
Pratt,  IL  H.,  Missionary,  /'ii".  Ch.  {.-ioiilh),  f.  .V.  .1.,  IL, 

3.-)ti. 
Pialt,  liev.  .Idsiali.  ;(.  F.  II.  S..  I.,  19.-). 
Pratt.  .1.  M.,  Translatdv.  Cahilan  VusUni,  I.,  3'iii. 
Prayini;  Indian  Towns,  Inilhinn.  .{miricnn,  L,  4.Vi. 
Preslivierian  cli.   in  Canada,    IL,  333  .'111 :    OiL-ani/ation, 

33.3;  .Missions,   New   lleliridi's,  3.33 :  Trinidad.  3:i3  :  In- 
dia, 3'Jl  :  I'ornids.'i,  ,331  ;  lldiian.  3.'l*> ;  .North  .\nierican 

Indians,  3.'ri  ;  Home  .Missions,  330  ;  Freneli  Kvanj;eliza- 

lion,  330. 
I'res.  cli.  of  Kngland,  Foreiun  Missions,  China  and  India, 

IL,  3;!7  ;   China,  I.,  309  ;  .A  /r.«,  I.,  mx 
Presbyterian  clnirch  of  l%iiL:lainl,  Woinan's  "Miss,  .\ssoe., 

llVw/('///'.v  Wiak,  IL,  .M9. 
I'res.  Ch.  of  Ii'elaial.   l''diii;,'n   Jli.ssidiis,  IL,  337  ;   China, 

I.,  3711 ;  ,hnx,  I.,  .")llt. 
Pies.    Ch.     df    .s<'dtlanil,    IL,   3;iH-43 ;    Ilisldry  of   both 

llranehes    I'revii  iis   lo  Siparatidii,  3:iK  ;   I^staih.isiikii 

I  111  111  II,    .Missions.    India    ami    .\friea,    339  ;     Kiikk 

Ciii'ia  II,  Missions,  India.  3.39  ;  .\fri(a.  34i) ;  Syria,  313; 

New  llelirides.  313;  .Vndiia.  Keiih-Kaleoner.  313. 
Pies.    Cii.  iNorlhi.   V.  S.   .\.,  II. .  34.)  .-il  ;  llistory.  243; 

Oryanizatidii,  311;  Mi-sidiis,  Ndrth  .^mi'riean  Indians, 

341;  .Me.xicd,  31.")  ;  (;iialemala,  3li'> ;  Smith  .\nieriea.  Co- 

Innibia,  310;  Bia/.il,  340 ;  Africa.  Liberia,  317;  (Jabodii 

and  Cdrisid,  347;  Syria.  318;  Pirsia.  349;  India,  319; 

Siani  and    Laos,   3."i<i'  China,   3.')1 ;  ,lapan,  3.">3  ;  Kdrea, 

%'i\;  China,  \..  MX.;  /«,/ir//).«,  I.,  46.3,  4IM  ;  £7.  ,s'.  .1.,  II., 

43X. 
I'res.  Cli.  ill  the  I".  S,  (Soiithl.  II.,  2.")l-.-)8 ;  llisiory,  3.-)4  ; 

Adniinistratidn.  3.")4  ;  Missidiis.  .\drth  .\iiieriean  Indians, 

2.V);  China,  3.V)  ;  Italy,  3.V) ;  IJra/.il,  3.v ;  .Mexico,  avi ; 

Cuba.   3.")0  ;  (ireeee,  3.')0  ;  Japan,  3.")7 ;  China,   1.,  370; 

Indian.",  I..  40."). 
Presideiicv  iltritish  India),  II.,  3."i8. 
Presier.  .lohn,  Afi!/K.'<inia.  I.,  3  ;  I'rrHa,  IL.  330. 
I'relo  Ni'u'roes,  Aj'rii'H.  I.,  33. 
Pretlvinan,    W'eslev,    Mi.ssioni 

i.\o>/ht.  II. ,70. 
Prevesa,  city,  Alhaiiia,  I.,  S.'). 
Price,  Dr.,  ilnanhnan,  a.  /A,  I.,  171. 
Price,  Dr.  tJ.  K.,  Missionary,  ]l<ip.  .)/!»■.«.  Sw..  I  , 
Price,  Kcv.  .1.  (',.  Translator,  Cikjo  Vrridon,  I.,  ;j91. 
i'rice.  liev.   IL,  'rranslator,  Ch'ianaor  Sechitana  Version, 

I.,  379. 
Price,  \V.  S.,  Missionary,  Chinch  Miss.  Soe.,  I..  3M('). 
I'riniitivi'  Mctlioilisi  Miss.  Soc,  IL,  3.'>8. 
I'rincess  Island,  Africa,  I.,  31. 
Printing  Kslablishhient  of  Irish   I'res,  Ch.,  Ahmailalmil, 

I..  33. 
Printiiii;   Lslablishinent,  Melanoeinn  Mission,  Saint  Bar- 

nalias.  IL.  .301. 
I'rison-f.'ate  Work,  Salratiim  Army,  IL,  SOB. 
Prileheti,  liev.,  Translator.  Ttluiju  Version,  W.,Wi\. 
I'rochiiow,  liev.,  .Missionary,  J/o;-ari((Hj/iV«io)i.v,  IL,  145. 
Pi-dhibiled  City,  I'tkinfj,  11. .  313. 
I'rdine,  Siatioii,  lliiriiia.  I..  331. 
PropaL'anda,   ('ollet;e  of   the,  Carshuni    Version,  1,8:10; 

.\nlliority  of  in  Missions,  lloin.  Cath.  Missions.  II  .  39."). 
Prot.  Kpis.  Ch.  in  the  I'.  S..  Domestii'  and   l''oreii.'n  .Miss. 

Sue,,    11. ,    3.")9-01  :    History,     3.")9 ;    Constitntion,    3.'i9 ; 

Development  of   Work,  2.")9  ;  China.   30() ;  >Iapan,   300  ; 

Haiti,  3(k) ;  Africa,   300;  (iieeee.  300;  China,  I.,  308; 

Indians,  I.,  480  ;   I'.  S.  A..  IL,  4:19. 
Prdtten,  Christian,  Native  .MlBsioiinrv,  Moraiian Mission), 

IL,  140. 
Proiit.  K.,  Missionary,  Mndaguscur,  II.,  13. 
I'roveneal  Version,  IL,  301. 
Province  Welleslev,  IL,  361. 
Provost.  (J.  W.,  Xlissionary,  Merico.  IL,  97. 
Psalter  of  Queen  .Murguret,  I'tjlish   Version,  IL,  2:10. 
Ptolemy,  as  (leographer,  Africa.  I.,  7. 
Public  Preaehiiiij,  .\letlioili<  of  .Missionar)/  Work.  1 1.,  80. 
Piililication,  .Mtlhods  of  Missionan/  Woik,  IL,  88, 
I'nebia Station,  n'omn'n's  Work.  ]\..  V.tH. 
PnloPenang,  Island,  A.  It.  .1/.  f..  L.  44. 
Punjab,  Province,  IL.  3«l-tl3 ;  C/nirch  .Viss.  S<s:,  I.,  292  ; 

Mohammedanism.  II.,  121. 
Ptinj)ibi.  Language,  India,  I.,  447  ;  Dietionary  of,  Janvier. 

I...  I..  483. 
Punjabi  or  Sikh  Version,  IL,  20.3. 

inmion  stations  see  also  Appendix  E. 


ionary,     .1/rM.    Kiiis.    Church 
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\    . 


runtii  Ar4'niii>i  Port,  Con 
I'liiillH,  Unci',  /tliniioli 
I'liibiiiKk't  Mi^sidii. 
I'uii'  l.lU'rnliiri'  s<i' 
I'lirl,  .Site  of  T«in 
I'lisliti)  VlthIoii,  L 
I'liriMl.  Triho,  .l/n, 
I'liwii,  Sc'cri't  SwIotN, 


32.^. 
I.,  'JN.'. 
y  Irilaiiii,  II.,  C;ir. 


A. 

iliiitli.  Dtlimii,  II., 
.  /.,  I.,  .V)l. 


Wl. 


,.,  .ifHc'i-  I..'*. 

I'uxli'v,  IWv.  K.  I,.,  Triin«liit"r,  Suk/iiU  Veniliiii.  II  ,311. 
I'Hii  Kiiri'iiH.  Trilif,  .1.    /*.  .(/.  r..  I..  48  ;  Uiin/ut,  1.,  -Mil. 
I'wankii.  till'  ChiiU'w  rniiKir,  C/ihui,  1.,  'Stl. 
I'ytlmu'iinis,  CoutomiMinirv  of  C'oiifiiciiiH,  Confucidnisin 
1.,  3ia. 


Qiin-Qiia,  Trilu-,  .\frh-ii.  I..SS. 

(Juan  Yin,  Woisliin  of.  Hiiiiil/itnm.  I.,  •■ili. 

(}iiaii(li,    Hi'V.  tl.  ,1.,  TraiiKlalor,    LilliiiiinUia  V r'iim,  I., 

.Vi(l. 
(JuaiHw,  Kaci',  Xniirn/ina  Lapji  or  OiKiiiiaii  Virninn,  1!., 

Wi. 
(JiialrenuTf,  Traiislalor.  <\irKl(<iiil   VirKinn,  1.,  SHi. 
Oaa/.i  .Vlidur  Uahman,  Translator,  I'ltnhtii  or  A/'r//iiin  Vtr- 

mim.  II.,  iW. 
(^uccii'B  Town  District,  Wenleijaii  MHh.  MUm.   Sv.,   II., 

IIW. 
(iiiiali  C'onntry,  Tfinin'  I'i/woh,!!.,  3111. 
(Jnicliua  VorHion,  A.  Ji.  S..  I.,  CI. 
*Jiiito,  t'ity,  Ecuatlor.  I.,  X>\, 


R. 

Rabat,  Station,  Woman'*  Work,  11,.  .Ml). 

lialibl,  Saaillali,  Translaior   .l/vfWi;  IV/wio/i.  I..  l)i. 

liabinowitscli,  .loscpli.  Missionarv,  ,/f »  v,  I..  513. 

Itailania.  Kinu  iifllie  llovan,  .Mnildr/unctii:  II..  li.  •'. 

liailania  II  .  SldiliKjiiitiiir,  II.,  13. 

liailfiird.  Miss  Mary,  Missionary,  din.  Conq.  .Sti<\,  I.,  •.':)•.'. 

liai',  .Joiin,   Missionary,  J'tm.  Prif  Ch.  of  Scol/mol,  II., 

■M-i. 
Rjifaravavy,  Nativu  fonvort,  MadiiddfCKi:  II.,  10. 
Ifauusa  (Dnbrovniki.  Town.  C'roa/K,  I..  'A'i'i. 
■■  Itagci'il  I.ifo  in  Kl'viiI."  W/ioUIi/.  Manj  I...  II.,  in. 
Itahuri,  Station,  Mfilinil  .!/;.«..  II.,  .>i. 
liaiatoa  Island,  Station.  Liin.  Mixn.  Sen:.  I.,  riTift.  Ml. 
Itaialca.  I.anirnaiiii,  Wilthiiin'.  ./..  II.,  473. 
llaja  of  .lainiir,  /{ii.i/nitdno.  II.,  ^15. 
ICajahinnnilri,  Station,  Xor/h  iifrntdii  Mint',  .sw,-..  II.,  isi. 
Uajkot,  Mis-ion,  /'/>.«.  ChurcU  of  Irthiml,  11..'-':);. 
Itajpntana,  District.  II..  at!.'). 
Kajputs,  Division  of   Hiiidn  Ilacc,  i<e/»/r,  I.,  1  l.'i  ;  .V-^w/, 

II.,  Illlt. 
liakliainu',  Avakdn,  I ,  !M. 
l{alpstortr,    U'V.  F.  A.,  Translator,  Xlcohdr  Vrmioit,  II,, 

1711. 
Uama  and  Krislma,  Hhulninm.  I.,  -til. 
liamaliynck.  Station,  .liii'trdlia,  1.,  ll.">. 
Uaiitallab,    Station,    J<'rifiiih'   .S'l/rion   Miiiwn.  I.,  3S'-' ; 

Wonidii'i  Work.  II.,  liKl. 
Raniapatani,  Station,  .1.  Ji.  M,  f",  I.,  5;J  ;  n'omun\i  Work, 

II,.  :-m. 

Kainavana  and  Mahablnirata,  Kpics,  iniitlnixni.  1..  4J'-'. 

liain  rliamlrn  Bosc.  Uiv.,  Jlimlnhm.  I.,  1-.'-'. 

HauiU'li,  Station,  Fritnil"'  .'^i/rian  Mins..  I  ,  3M-' 

Ham  Mohan  Kai,  Koiindcr  of  Drahmo-Sotnaj,  Cd'cultd.  I,, 

•-'■W;  /;«/r.  .1.,  I.,  :wa. 
Karnpore-Iianlcali,  Station,  /Vtv.  Ch.  of  Enqhiml.  II..  --'37; 

lKr«Hr(««  Work,  II  .  .'il'J. 
Rainrcc  Island,  .1.  li.  .M.  I'.,  I.,  4(1,  5() ;  Arokdn.  I,,  li,i, 
Katiavalonii  I.,  Mdddr/axCdr,  II.,  8. 
Kanavaloiia  II,,  First  Christian  (^neen,  .}faildi/(ixr-i r,  II., 

14,  If,  18. 
Ranavalona  III.,  .Vailar/aamr,  11.,  Iti. 
l<4iiid,  K.  E.,  .Missioiiarv,  MicroniKld.  II.,  IIM. 
Hand,  Kev.  S.T.,  Trin.slator,  MdHnfrlVtrnlon.U.,  -ZA  :  Mik- 

nidk  VerHon,  lI.,  101. 
Rani  Khet  (Ilanccklieti,  Station,  L.  M.  S..  I..  .Mm. 
Rjin^xoon,  Station,  .1.    B.  M.  V..  1.,  4(1 ;  Hurinii.  I.,  2-J(l ; 

Jiiilnon,  A..    I.,   .')I7;    n/,/OTi,   ,/.,   II.,  4.')1  ;    WoUe,   J.. 

II..  4,53  ;    IKw«</h'x  iriK*,  II.,  .'itlg. 
Rjmict  Siiifih  (Kiinjccl  Sinnh),  I'dnjuh.  II..  'XH. 
Rankin,  lleiirv.  Translator,  U.,  liliti ;  .\ingjyi  Coll.  ]>/•«»«, 

11.,  177. 
Rankin,  Miss    Melinda,    Missionary,    A.   JI.   .>'..   I..   ii4 ; 

.I/f.rtra,  II.,  Wi;  I'rt«.  Ch.  {Xorlh).  V.  S.  A..  II,,  2».-). 
Ransonie,  .1.  .).,  Missionary,  Jlrdiit,  I.,  1«  ;  J/.  A'.   )Ji. 

(Sniilh),  If.,  n-i. 
Rapcllyc,  .Miss  .lulia.  Missionary,  Con-i/antino/if^,  I..  3*1. 
lijirolo'nga  isee   Hervcv  Is.),   11.,  Sllii ;  Itiizdmll,  A.,  1, 

•-nn  :  L.  .V.  S..  1.,  .580  ;   WUtidint.  J.,  11.,  473. 
Rarotonga  Version,  Il.,2«t! ;  OUl,  Wm.,  1.,  3Si»:  Willmmn, 

J..  II.,  473. 
Raskolnlks  (Dissenters),  JldiiHa,  II.,  WO. 
Boijoberiua,  (jiieen,  Mailagiwcar,  II.,  14. 

Italics  indicate  general  articles.     For 


liassain.  Special  Knvov,  Ahw/ilnid,  I.,  4. 

Rjilhborci'.  Sl/ition.  }(i(l)rdl  .Mi"..  II. ,.5(1. 

Katsinianlsa.  I'riinc-.Minisicr,  .Wd'tni/dmii;  II.,  I). 

Rinii  li,    Ilenrv,    .Missionary,    II.,  'Mi;   IikHiki".   1.,   4.V< ; 

Moror.MiM.,  II,,  131. 
Itavi,  Itcv.  Vlnccn/.o,  l/f'A.  K/At.  Charih  (.Vo/Mi,  II.,  78. 
Haviva,  K.vilc  of,  .)JdildildJ-nir.  II.,  11. 
Rawal  I'lndie  iHawni  I'lndii.  Station,  /.</»7'  .1/1/m.,  I.,  ,M8. 
'•  Kays  of  I.lHlit,"  I'lrliHllnil  J.IUralurt,  II.,  al8. 
Kiad.  Ilollis,  Missionary,  II.,  'M7 ;  Ahminlniigar,  I.,  3:1. 
Ueailc,  .Miss    K.  .M.,   .Missionary,  JJlrjhndi/ii   dint  JJidijiS 

.l/<V».,  I,  417. 
Reaper's  Home,  Pentn'oH  Jloiids,  II.,  214. 
IJebinann,    .lolin,    .Missionary,    II,,    !.'II7 :    Africii.    I.,    7; 

C.  .\l.  ,v,,  I.,  -Mi;  Kidiif,  .1.  I...  I.,  6.3(1;  SwdUili    Tw- 

/.;»«.  11,  .370. 
Ifecoilecis,  or  Reforineil  Kraneiseans,  Jnilidni,  .Inn  rircn, 

I,,  17'.', 
Red  Cross  .\ssociatioii,  .Mddiiijdfirdr.  II  ,  18. 
Red   Karens,  TrllK',  Jiuriiia,  1.,  210  ;  J)<iii'iiih  .MlMonn, 

I.,:i'l4. 
Redman,  Rev.  .!..  Translator,  Simlhl  Vel'-noii.  II.,  33S. 
Rid  Si'a,  .*/(•«  ■/'/■(('/.  and  .\lliiinoi(ii,\\.,  M\. 
Kidslol).  Key.  V.  .\.,  Translator,  JiMdn   IVrWiWi,  II.,  3114. 
K.'cd.  lion.  Win.,  Jlridqinan.  K  ('..  I.,  lill. 
Reed.  Key.  William.  I'r,:<.  Ch.  l.Worlht,  l'.  .V  .1.,  II.,  241). 
Reeve,  Willi.'in.,  Translator,   II,  2118;   CdiKiri't-  or  Jliu- 

ndiii  Vir.^ioii,  I.,  2.'t.'. 
Reeve,  Hev.  W.  S.,  Translator,  StiiVi'  Virdon,  II.,  342. 
Ifeid,  W.,  Missionary,  .liinlmlid,  1.,  115. 
Relfeix,  Father,  Missionary,  JmliitiiK.  AmeriCdn.  I.,  47.5. 
Ref.  iDutihl  ell.  in  .\inerica.  Iloaril  of  Kor.  .Missions.  II,, 

•288  71;    History,    '288;    Development  of    Work,    •2tW ; 

China,  '2I>1I ;  India,  2lill ;  .lapan,  '-till;  Constitution  and 

(lrj;anization,  270:  .1.  /;.  C.  F.  .1/.,  1  .  88,  78;  C'/llnd,  1., 

•2tlS  :  .hqidii,  I  ,  1115,  4!I8  ;   I',  .s'.  .1..  II..  142. 
Ref.  itiermani  Ch    in  tlie  V.   S..   11.271;  History,  271  ; 

.lapaii  .Missions,  '271  ;  .4.  JI.  C.  J-'.  .)/.,  1.,  Ii8. 
Ref.  I'les.  iCovenanten  Ch.  in  North  .Xmerica,  Kor.  .Mis- 


sions, II.,  2T 

Syria,  '272. 
Ref.  I'res.  ch 

.Missions,  II 
Kef.  I'res.  Ch 

273. 
Ki'iient,  Station,  Ch 


73  ;  History,  272  ; 


.Nusairiyeh  .Mission   ill 
Sym)d,  Hoard  t>f 


of  North  .\nii'rica,  (ien. 
273;  India  .Mission,  273, 
in  Scotland,  For.  .Mission   in   Syria,   II 


Ificvt.  .s'of.,  I.,  283. 
Hetri-'a,  Tribe,  .ifricd.  I,,  •». 
lieholiotli,  Station,  J'inldiid  Minn,  .s'oc.,  I.,  ;173. 
lieiuke.  .\.  .\  ,  .Missioiuiry,  Mordtitin  .i/iiO''ioioi,  II.,  112. 
Keiiujuist,  I'astor,  Finlm'id  .Mi>s.i.  Sik:.  I.,  .'171. 
Iti'lation  of    .Missionaries   to   (lovernmenls.    II.,    '271-78; 

.lapan,  '271 ;  India,  214  ;    Tnrkev,  27,5  ;  .\frica,  275, 
Relii;ious  Tract  Society,  Fnj;laiHl,  II.,  278-80. 
Kendall,  .lolin,  Missioiuiry,  II.,  '280, 
Kcnvilie,  ,),,  Translator,  'jhikolii   Vi  rnion,  I.,  330, 
Rescue  Slissions.  Citif  .Mi.<:<ioiif<,  I,, '2tHi, 
Rescue  Wink,  .S(driil]oii  Aimi/,  li.,  308, 
Renclilin,  lldfle  Jfisf.  .Sm:,  I.,  1.37. 
Kennion.  Isle  of  Ilonrhon,  .Mddai/dKCdr.ll.,  n. 
lieval  Ksthoniaii  Version,  ,1.  Ji.  .S.,  I.,  8ii  ;  Knlhon'tiin  Ver- 

i.ion».  I,,  ;i8(.l. 
Reverence  to  I'arents.  Cnnf  iciinUvi,  I,.  312, 
Revised  Version.  Kngli-h  Xtrfion,  I.,  ;i.5H. 
Revision   of    Scriptures,   Eidinitlhiil  AllionCf,   1.,    382 ; 

J'rdos.  dUil  lltr.  of  Jiihia,  II,,  ;11I8-108. 
Rhea,  S.  .\,,  Missionary,  11.,  '280;    J'laiisCdUCdriidn-Tdr- 

ki  Vtrsion.  ll.,  407. 
Rlieiins  and  Donay  Hibie,  Knglish  Vir'ion.  I,.  ;1.58. 
Rheinisch,  Translator,  Aijiu,  I.,  32  ;  Jlilm  or  Jior/on  V,  r- 

xion,  I.,  188. 
Rhenish  Mission   Society.  II.,  280-82  ;  History,  281  ;  Mi,-'- 

sions.    South    .\frica,    '281;    Dutdi    Kast    Indies,  282 ; 

Cliina,  282  ;  Kaiser  Williams  Ijind,  282  ;  Chliid,  1.,  281) ; 

Fin.  Mlsn.  .SVx'.,  I.,  ;i?2. 
Rhenins,   Chas.   T.    K.,  Translator,  II.,  282-84  ;    TuinU 

Vn-xlon,  II.,  .'181, 
Rhodes,  Ale.\aiuler  von,  Jesuit  Missionary,  Annam.  I., 

88. 
Ribbach,  Rev.  ,1.,  Translator,  Knkiino  Virnion.  I.,  351), 
Ricci,  Mattel),  .Icsuit  Missionary,  China,!.,  285. 
Rice,  Key.  U.,  Translator,  Ciiniirejo'  ur  Kdnidla  Vtivion, 

1.,  2.'i2. 
Rice,  l.nthor.  Missionary,  .1.  It.  M.  V..  I..  44. 
Itice,  Miss  Susan,  Missionary,  Finki ,  Fidrlld,  I.,  373. 
Kichter.  Elireul'r.ed,  .Missionary,  Mindiinn  MisdonK,  II., 

148. 
Ricluirds,   Rev.,  Missionary,  Ednt  London  IimCiliile,  1. 

;M7. 
Kidmrds,  K.  II.,  Missionary,  .4.  Ji.  C.  F.  .V..  I.,  ?J. 
Ricliards,  .James,  Missionary,  11.,  284  ;  .1,  JJ.  C.  F.  .V., 

1,,()8. 
Richards,  Win.,  Translator,  II.,  284  ;  Commerce  and  Jlls- 

sionn,  1.,  309  ;  JJainnlan  Vertion,  I.,  4l2. 
Richmond  College,  Ceijhm,  I.,2h2. 
Kicks  Institntc,  .4,  Ji.  M.  U.,  I.,  &3, 
Rickscckcr,  P.^ter,   Jlissiouary,  Moravian  JIUiloni),  II., 

142. 

mimon  stations  see  also  Appendix  E, 


i.  ja^w;*.^ 


I..!). 
miK,  I.,  4.'iM  J 

to-Mi,  II.,  ;s. 
.in»«.,  I.,  .M(i. 

,  2JU. 
itgai\  I.,  :ti. 

Il«(<    JltillJtD 


i/riai.    I..   ;-, 
Siriihitl    !'•/'- 


licA    MlHKiOIIK, 

II,  ii.,;ws. 

rWon,  II.,  31M. 

.'.  .(.,  II..  S4!>. 
H/'«*e  w  AV//- 

7.  n.,;;43. 

i«((«,  I.,  4T.'>. 
MiHr^iollH,  II., 
Wiirk,    ^IK  ; 
iiHtltutiuti  ami 

78;  C'/Uiiii,  ■-, 

>> 

IliHtoiv,  ','71  ; 
ili. 

ricii,  Kiir.  Mir'- 
I'll  SliHiiioii   in 

iKxl,  Hoiird  cif 

ill   Syiiii,   II., 


173. 

«/«,  II.,  1 1'.'. 

1. 
,    II.,    •.'74-7S  ; 

icii,  !J75. 


33U. 


'xllioiiUin  Ver- 

iici.  I.,    ac.'J; 

iiciiiKiii-T'ir- 

.  3.-)8. 
Jjof/os  Vtr- 

rv.  ',',S1  ;  Jli.-- 
'liiilii's,  WO  ; 
■iiiii,  1.,  0«!l  ; 

'.'-84  ;    To  mil 

AlllHllll.   I., 

mi.  I.,  3.V.I. 
'(/(J  Vtnloii, 


I.,  373. 
<lissioiiK,  II., 

IllK/illllf,     1. 

I.,  ?.l. 
(.  C.  /'.  .lA., 

rco  ««</  Mis- 


(UsioHS,  II,, 
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liiillrv.  Win.,  Mi!'"i"iiiirv,  .limlni/in.  I.,  lit. 

Hill  Viri-i<in,  II..  '.'H."i. 

Hit'l."-.  A.  h.,  .Mii'i'iiinm  V,  MuhCiiiiiI  .I//«»7<v/»,  II.,  Vfi. 

Kit'f-'",  KlliiK,  Mii'i'imiiiiv.    .1.  /(.  r.  h\  .1/.,  I..  77  ;   Anm- 

iiiiiii    Vereioni.   I.,    ic'i ;    lluli/diinn    \'i mion ,    I.,   ai7  ; 

'■;■"«,    1.,  3'.W  ;  s,'h,iiiffl,i;  Ir.    ^.,  II.,  314;    Tnikhk 
ViiKiiim,  II.,  4'i'i. 
Ilij-'t-'x,  S.   U.,  'rmiiKlator.    II.,  aw  ;  Dnhiln    I'. mi/<//i,  I., 

;«i :  liicHam.  I..4.V,. 
l(ii;liiir,  I'.  N.,  llllii''  .Vc'iii,  .1.  //.  >..  I..  i«. 
Hii".    l{i'V.,  //((d/i    MiHu.    ,V/<'.,   I.,    Ill  ;    JiiiiiUk  Missiiiii, 

I  ,.'W1. 
Itijiitci,  Mr.,  'I'raiii'Iiilor,  h'linan  Vrrnldii.  I.,  .Vifi. 
Jliliiilla,  Sinlloii,  >re«   I'hiinhiK  nf  Ji'imc/i    Sn'll:i rliiml, 

I.,  3711. 
HikiilMi,  Station.  Fiiiliiiiil  Mhn.  Sue..  I.,  S7','. 
Itili'v,  Kcv.  AtliilBluii,  ,4/'<'AW(iAi'/''«   Mlflim,    I.,  IC). 
Hlli'V,  Iliiiry  .\..  MiKHionarv,  .Mtj-hu,  II,,  !i;. 
i!iii)iillauln',  W. 'I'..  Mif^iiinnn,   II.,   -Jk;  ;  I..    .M.    .s'.,  1., 

.'rf'i."i;    Triii-iiiiciiii.  II.,  1(18. 
Kill  ill' .Iaiii'irii.,siaiii)ii, /(/•(/.:;/.  l.,180;  .1/.  A'.  V/i.i.\iirt/n. 

II..  tw :  /v«*.  t'A.  {..\(ii//i\  II.,  a-17 ;  Wdiiiiiii'ii  niiik, 

II..  .VKI. 

Hiiitiniiiili'  ill'  Sill,  Siiiiiiiii,  linizU.  I.,  18!). 
Hid  l'i>iii;ai',  Slatiiiii.  C/iiirc/i  .Vw«.  .v«'..  I.,  88','. 
ItiM'lamr  Slaliiiii,  .}l(iiiiiiiiii  MiMiimi.  II.,  U'J. 
l{ittniiiMiilHT).'rr,  Aiiilii'W,  .MiH^ioiiuij,  MuidiUiii  MUfioiiit, 

11,  Mil. 
lliiliii.  Mr..  'I'raiislalipr.  Efik   Vhkioii.  I.,  .'Ki. 
Hiililiiiii.,  K...  Mir'siiiiiarv.'ll.,  '.•8i; ;    /»/-(.«.  II.,  ,M1, 
Hollrrl.  t'lirij-toplUT.   Cniistitiifiiiiilili .  I.,  3'J.'(. 
KiilMii  Ciilli-L'i',  .1. //.  (■./■'.   I/..  I.,  ;k;  .4/m./iir/,  I.,  li«  ; 

(oiixtiiiithiii/i/i.   I..  3v'3  ;    Mii/iiiiiiinii/iiiiimii,  il.,   I'Jl  ; 

Tuikii/.  II.,  I'Jil.  I'it.i. 
linlK'ii  ilf  Nnliili.  .Irsiiit  Mii'Hiiinarv,  Htniiitii  Ciilhii/n'  }/!,■'■ 

k'hiiik.  II.,  ^811, '.IK). 
][iplirrl  .MiiiifV  Wtliiiiil  at  liimilmv,   I'/iiirch  ,)//'«.«.  .s'i«'.,  I., 

•J".l'.'. 
liiil»ii.><,  Itifliop.  .^fl//l.  K/iin.  (liiiirhiXi>iih).\l..t\x. 
Itiilirri*.  livv.  II..  rriiiii»laIoi',  h'/fii-^l  \'i  if'wn.  1.,  ."i^l. 
jiipliiTls.  I.  ,1.,  .Mi.«fiiiiiarv,  <  liiiiii,  I.,  Oli'.l  ;  Sn.  Jla/i.  Vim., 

\\...U\. 
RoliiilK.  Kiv.  .T.  S.,  TriiiiHlaKir,  .Slianijhdl  foil.,  II..  3','7. 
KiiliiTlsiin,  Mr.-.   A.  V,.,  AK'df.  fur  Prie  JHkI.  m'  .Sfiijil.. 

I., 111. 
IJiiliirlMin,  Mrr'.    K.  \\'.,  Traii>laiiir,  Miinkiikl  ur  Cnt   Yi  i- 

fi'niii.  II..  l.V). 
ItiilirrlMiii,  II.  .\..  Missiiiiiary,  h'iiiiii(tiiiii(,].,Xi!<  ;    f'lu- 

iiiiiiiija    Vii'sii,ii,\.,  .'Wl ;  St  IL'  Jliliriilm    .Wisyian,    II., 

1711. 
Iiiiliirl.''oii,,l.  J.,  SlisHidiiarv, /'n<^/,/)((l.  I7i.,  /'.  A'.  .(..  II., 

■i">'.l. 
Hohi-rlsiiii,  Kfv.  W.,  Translator,  Ilibrtn'   VtrnUiti.  I.,  Wi. 
ItiiliiiiMiii,  Arclidrariiii,  Translator,  7V;'»i«(i    I'l/sio//,  II., 

.».►-, 

Woik  of  Hurling',  .Miiiliiijiwrdr.  II.,  II . 

I{o(Iri;;iif/.,    Pactor  Lopt'/.,  J'"tijtiirii'i   Kritinfil.    .I//.v.v.,  I., 

37(1. 
Itodri^'iici!,    MathiliU',   Itililo  Woman,  J'ii.i.  Ch,  '..Xai-lln, 

i:  s.  .1..  II..  'J4-.. 
l!iH',  II  .  .Mifsionaiy,  I'rimi/hr  .W/li.  Mif.i.  .V(«'..  II.,  0,'i8. 
Itov'ir,  MicliacI,  •k'siiil    .Missionary,  /lamdii  CiillniHc  .Mis- 

l.ilHtf<,    II.,  '^.'I'i. 

Hii^rio.  .loliii.  Translalor.  Eiiglhli  Virsioi),  I.,'i.57. 

noun's.  '/..,  .Stuiiitii,  .V(.«/o/(.«  Id.  II.,  317. 

Kollaiiil,  l!i-v.,  .Missionary,  I'min  Knin.  l^m;.,  Il,,k'(l8. 

lioiiia^'iit',  |{cv.,  .Missioiuiiv,  lidiltiii.i.  I..  4,"i7. 

Koiiian  Catliolics,  .M'licti.  !.,  8:  Jlrn:!/.  I  ,  in\ :  Mediail 

MiM.,  II.,  Ill :  Mi'jii-t,.  II.,  !)4  ;   T'liLu,  II.,  417. 
Itoiiian  Catholic  Missions.  II..  ■.><(;  !I7  ;  Crni'ial  I'rincipli'.s, 

28<> :  Spanish  .Viiu'rii'a,  •J8(i  ;  ( 'anaila.  ','88  ;  Iiulia.  ■,'8N  ;  St, 

Francis  Xavicr.  288  ;  .Icsiiiis  in  India,  *lll  ;  (ioa,  iJllii  ; 

Africa,  aiKI  ;  China.  8(11  :  dapaii,  aW  ;  ()i'L'anizalion,',1U  ; 

Coniircfjatio  dc    I'ro|ia<;aiida     Fide,    II.,  i'.ITf,    Jliiriiiit, 

I.,  -iAi:  C/iitid,   I.,  8t>l  ;     Cdiir/o  Fnf  sidli,  i.,  320; 

(jntce,  I.,  4(»l  ;  lltiiunn,  I..  4(1.")  :  ./d/iiiii.  I.,  4'.il  ;  ./<-«'.»■, 

I..  j()7  ;  Korfd,    I..  ,Wi  ;    .Un/hiVdl  .Miss.,  II.,  44-l!i  ; 

lUlal.  df  .lligx.  Id  lii/il's,    II.,  273  ;  Si/riii,  11.,  37«  ; 

Tilnl,  ri.,3'.i3:  ZiilnK.  U..  Ul. 
Koinan  Kiiipire,  First  Mission  Field  for  Church,  llMoii- 

Vdt  fd(ni.  df  MisH..  I..  4*27. 
Uoinanscli  Versions,  II..  2!I7. 
Kiinic,  City.  M.  A'.  I'h.  {.Xoiih).  11..  78. 
Koincro,  Scflor,  on  Kiiropcar.s  in  ^Ic.\ico,  .}fe.>'lco.  II.,  W, 
Koniic.  I'ricsl  lioiic  Falck,  Hiinixk  Mixeidns,  I.,  .'Wl. 
Koii/.onc,  .Miss  I'lirislini',  J'n.i.  Vh.  (Hdi(lli\,  V.  .s.  -1.,  11., 

■r>t. 

liiKMl,  licv.  I.,  Translator,  Zulus,  II.,  'Aii  ;   Zulu  Vrrxion, 

II. ,  .U'l. 
Koorkcc,  Station,  Lefttr  Mhs.,  I..  .Md. 
I<oi|ii(',  I'icrri',  Hcviscr,  Fniich    Vufioii,  I.,  :i8(l. 
Itosa,  Stephen,  Translator,  ('/■Oiilidii  Vrrfidii,  1.,  .'W7. 
Uosurio,  Station,  J/.  A',  t'/i.  uXoiili),  II.,  Wl. 
Hoss,  Kev.  .lohii.  Translator,  Kored,  1.,  533 ;  Kormii  Wr- 

fidii,  I  ,  .'iSS  ;  J'Tfu.  Free  Ch.  HcoL,  II.,  24(1 ;  I'.  J'.  I'll, 

SmI.,  II.,  431. 
liotiuig l'ui<!<,  MomiUin  Mimtions,  II.,  145. 

Itiilic.i  indicate  i/entnil  <ir(icks.     For 


liiilofiink.  Slation,  H'omk,/'*  IIVi/X,  II.,  511. 

Itoinina  Island.  II.,  •2<l7  ;  Fi.ji  Mdiidn.  I.,  S7(), 

Kiitiiina  Version.  II..  '.tC 

ItiMil,  .Iml'oo,  Translator,  Irh/a  IVr«/wn,  II..  418. 

lioiiinania.  KiiiL'doiii,  Il,,'2{lt. 

Koiiriiantaii  \'eisioii,  II,,  2118. 

Ho'Unelia,  or    Kasterii   Idiiiinelia,   I'rineipalilv,    11.,   2",I8  ; 

Tiirknj.  11.,  412. 
Kiillstcllonk.      See  Ifllstcllllk. 
lliiwe,  Ifev.,  Missionarv,  ]ldi>.  .Mlmi.  Sac.,  I..  1*1. 
Howe,  Calili  T.,  Fidiirjtlioil  Mlidiivt,  I.,  .'«i'.>. 
Hime.  .lames,  Missionarv,  JSiNr   Cltrln.  For.   Mist,  Sik\, 

I.,  lli'2. 
lioviil  Ciillei;e  iif  Missions  at  Cojienliap'n,  JiiinlKlt  Mln- 

nhiii.  I..  :i;ii. 
Koyal  Collei;e,  Ilanukok.  Sldiii,  II.,  3.3,"i. 
lloyal  Nipr  Company,  .{jYivd,  I..  'J."). 
Kovapiioniin.  Slation,  lii'ilh".  ,1.   11'.,!.,  3^|.'l. 
Hull.  TrilH.  Ilunhi  Itdi-t.  1.,  121. 
liuatara.  (  liief.  .\,  ir  /.idldiiil,  II.,  17'2. 
Hnliana,  stiition,  I  Inmh  .Minn.  ,s'«f.,  I.,  287. 
K'liliik,  I'liivince,  .lldiinidii  ,l/(«*iw/.«,  II.,  1  l."i. 
HiielTer,  .1.,  Missionary,  .Mnmridii  .MiMiinx.  II.,  116. 
Hiifayi  illowlini;  Ilervishesi,  l),rii.th.  I..  337. 
nufn's  Clarke  Training' School,  I'ldl.  Jlnlli.in  Clirlitt,  II., 

linu'L'iero.  Michael.  .lesnit  Missionarv,  I'hliia.  I.,  2(14. 

Huk,  Islanil,  Idivliin-  hlamh,  I. ,23.5;  .l//(';t)«.W<;,  II.,  TO. 

Hum,  Tralllc  in.  Finn.   Lulh.  Ch.,  I.,  3ri5. 

Hiinilii,  Island,  /..  .lA  .v..  I..  ,').V,I. 

Hiissill,  Kev.  Kniiik,  Fitiiii/iliitil  .Mliaiici .  I..  .3i;2. 

Hii-sia,  II.,  2!Kl;  Ahkhiitidiin,  I.,  2  ;  .1.  yi.  .lA  T.,  1.,  65  ; 
.1.  /(.  .•<■.,  1.,  ii."i  :  .Iroiinid.  I.,  lis  ;  Jla.il,  Mins.  .^ii,:,  I., 
1311,  HO ;  //,  F.  J).  ■•<.,  I.,  lli'.i.  2(12  ;  foiigo  Fn,  .s/dlt,  I., 
318;  Ord.y'-iiidn,  .\.,  I..  3!i."i  :  .liiin,  1..  513;  &v,  Jliiij 
-h/c,  U.,3','.->;  .s'«,(/.  .l/iw.,  11.,  .'172;  Turkey,  U.,  418- 

Hiissiaii  Traveiieiv,  A.friru.  I..  7. 

Hiissians.  CdurdKux.    1.,  '237;  (.'oiiversion  at  KielT,   lUnl. 

(iniq.  df  .Misfidiix.  I . ,  43.'!. 
Hnss  Version.  II.,  2'.is. 
KussLiiiip  Viisioii.  II.,  ;iiiil. 
Kuslchiik,  Slalion,  .lA    A',    r/,.  (.V(.;'//m,  II.,  7(1, 
liuiheiiiaii  \  iTsioii,  II..  .'Jim, 
Kiulaiii  (Kolliimi,  Statiun,  Woindii'H  Work,  11.,  514. 


S. 


saadi.  Author,  Drrrlsh,  I..  3.')8. 

SaliAi.  Nathaniel,  Translator,  Arahif  Viinioii,  I.,  i)'2. 

Saliathii,  I.eper  .\syliim,  /.i/iir  .I/m.*.  In  IiitHit,  1..  510, 

Sabballi,  Oliserxance  of.  .lu/iiin.  1  .  4',I8. 

Sahelliaiis.  Ilisldriiiil  (ftotj.  of  .MittKitiun.  I..  4;ji". 

Sacnilcial  Hall  to  Confiiciiis,7'f/i'i«j/,  II.,  213. 

Sadiva,  Slalion,  .1.  II.   M.  C.,  1.,  4!l ;    Aigam,    1.,    I(« ; 

ISriiint,  .\.,  1..  2(ili. 
Salloid.    .Miss    .\.    ('.,    Missionarv,    I'ns.    Ih.     ystmlh), 

r  .V.  .1.,  Il..'2.'>.5. 
Satfroko,  Trilie,  Afririi,  1.,  211. 
Sa^alla,  station,  Aj'rii-ii.  I..  15. 
SaL'liiia,  Station,  itmrr/i  .Mi.tx.  Sor..  I.,  281. 
Salia^'piir,  Slation,  Fiindlt'  Fur.  ififn.  Annoc,  1.,  ,'i«l. 
.SahiiL'van.  llohannes,  .Native  I'reacher,  Ctiarea,  I.,  23U. 
Saliara.  Desert  of,  .ifricd.  1..  2(1,  30. 
Sahidic,  Dialect.  Co/ilir  Virnioii,  I.,  324. 
Saihai  Version.  II.,  ;j(il. 
Saida,    See  Sidon. 

Saiiion,  Town,  Corhiu  lhiiiii.\..^W>. 
Saillens,  Kev.  li.,  .l;/i.  Ildji.  Minx.  I'liioii.  I.,  51, 
Sailors"  Home,  Vol.  awl  I'liiil.  Cliiirch  .S'w.,  I.,  ,308;  .S'fO- 

nifii,  II.,  3111. 
"Sailors'  .Maj.'azine."  London,  ,s,aniin,  J/2*'.«(o/.»  to,  II., 

317  ;  New  York,  .Vk(//«h,  Mimoiin  In,  II,,  320. 
Sakalava.  Tribe,  Mdildfiwnir,  II.,  4. 
iSakellarios,  ]).,  .Missionarv,  .1,  ii.  ,IA   U,,  I.,  57;  O'ntce, 

1  ,  .'Wll. 
Saker.  Kev.  .\.,  Translator,  Dualld  VirKiuii,  I,,  &11. 
Sakyas.  'I'rilie,  liuihthiniii.  l.,207. 
Sala,  Sefior.  Translator,  Cdluldu   VtrsiOn,  I.,  2;ili. 
Salailin,  Mdhamiiit<ldiii.-<iii,  II.,  rid. 

Salem  ilndiai.  District.  11..  :*r2  ;  Station,  A.  .lA  .s'.,  1.,  .M15. 
Salem  (Africai.  Station,  II,*.  ililh..  U.,  4112. 
Saleman.    .Mr..    Translator,    Kdnixn     Vi'tKioii,    I.,     ,5'22 ; 

KuzdifTurki  Vtmidii,!.,  523;  Kirqhiz-Turkl   Vtrsion, 

I.,.V27. 
Saiesliiir;.',  W.,  Translator,  Wihh  Vfrxiiin.  11.,  .155. 
Salim  Saleli,  Persecution  of,  yumtiriyth.  11  ,  1811. 
Salishiiry,  Prof.  K.  ('.,  Mufiv  diiil  .Vinnioii:'.  II.,  1,53. 
Salkinson,    I.  K.,   Translator,   Jlihnir    Vtivioii,   1.,   413; 

'J'riui/iniaii  Jlihle  Socirly.  II.,  4011. 
Salinas.  Station,  II.,  302  ;   IVomdn'a  Work.  II.,  ,503. 
Sulonicii    (Thessaionica),    Station,     .ffdotloiiid,     II.,    1  j 

Wuiiidii'i  Work.  II.,  .507. 
Salt  (Hainoth-tiileadi,  Slation,  Cli.  Minn.  Soc.,  I.,  289. 
Salliilo,  Station,    iro//(((»"»  IIot/I'.  II.,500,  503, 

inimoii  stations  sec  also  Appendix  E. 
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I.,  .Wi;  .Wimir.   .1/iw., 


Hiiliir,  Stnllnii,  Itifkliiin  M'ihii.  Sih:,  [.,  l!!-,'. 

Hiilviiilii,  Kiilhcr.  Mi»»ii>imrv,  AiikIi-iiIIh.  I..  llTi. 

hiihiiitiir,  Kc'imlilii',  II..  .vti. 

biilviitliiii   Ariii.v,  II.,  .■Ktl,  ;iiiH  :  fVi/'"".  I.. '.'I'l ;  liliiMh- 

dio/K,  I.,  HIM  ;  /'((/i(»(i«/^(.  II  . -.li.-i. 
Hiiiimkiiv,  Sialiciii,  T'lihi/,  II,.  !•,':)/<. 
"Siiiimnhnr     Diiipiin"     ni-    ■Minor    nf    Inlrllli;('iii'c," 

fi-riiiilkiU  lAhniliiif.  II  .•,'1.-.. 
Hiiinliiilpnr.  Di^lrlri.  II..  ;i(i,s. 
ISiimiiiin  l-l.iiLiU.    II..   ;)iPK  ;  /,ii«.  .l//»i».  .sv*'.,   I,,  B<'ki,  ,'i<il  ; 

M,iliiii.  11,  Wi;    II.*.  .I/.M.,  Il.,4(k-.. 
HuiiKiitii  Vii>1mii.  1I..!)ii(I. 
hiiiii(»<.  l^liiiiil.  I'lirkni,  II..  Il'<. 
hiiiii<ii.'ltliui  VitkIoii,  II.,:|(I|I. 
NiiniivcilrK.  Kiii'i',  (irHKitmiiii,  .1. 

II  ,  III). 
Hiiinpwm, 'I'.  It.,  Mli-Klnimr.v.  liirio.  I, ..'Ml. 
Hiiiniilriilla,  siiilion.  Il'ijiliii/.',  I'liidnlii,  I..  i;il. 
tliiiiiliTH.  Min>luill  I).,  .MixKiciniiiv.  II..  MiKI. 
baiiili'iwin.    licv.    I).,   '^^lll^latl>l•,    Idimit'iif  vr  h'dituilil 

IW.i.v/,  l..'J.iJ. 
Haiidi'iiiaii,  liuviil,  Misulonarv,  I'res.  Chiiixli  of  Hinjliiinl, 

II.,  -ix:. 

SanilDwa.v,  sialloii,  .1.  /).  .1/.  T.,  \..M. 

8ati(lwli  li  l^-laiiilK.     Sec  Hawaiian  IhIjiikN. 

Waiifiiiil.  K  .  .MiH-iiiiiaiy,  Jln/illiU,  L'uiiiiihi.  I.,  130. 

Saiiu'l  l'<laiLilt'.  II..  :\W. 

^aimi  Vi-i-i(iii.  II..  Hill. 

Saiilii.  Cil.v.  Aniliiii.  I..  '.«i. 

.San  .l(iM('.  cily.  Cuk/h  llirn,  I..  .'I'i"). 

tiaii.hian.  Itivcr.  t'Oflu  ll'iiii.  I.,  .'i.'.l. 

Han  l.a/.zarii.  MiinasIiT.v.  Ariiiiiiin,  I..  !l!l. 


I'I, 


(■/(.  (.vwM).  r. s.  A..n., 


1 1.- 


MS 


■:m. 


;   ll,ii,/(il.  I.,  l.-|();   r/i/wtfi- 

I..  •,".il'  ;  FruiciU  Hup.,  I., 

/'/,,<.  /'/v.-  (A.    .Swr,  II., 


'..I.,  .'irs. 

WtHt     JitliitS, 


II., 


II., 


1S.S. 

I.. 


.U.  E. 

WolH- 


San  l.iii"  I'Dliwi.  sialiiin, 

•ua. 

San  ranlo.     Scr  Sai)  rauln. 

Han  i'l'ilrci.  Slalidii,  Wmiitiii'ii  Work,  II..  MTi. 

Hanskril,  l.an;.'naL'i'.  Jii'lin,  I.,  4IH  ;   J'UhI,  II 

Hannkrit.  ViTKion,  II..  310. 

San  .salvailiir.  Capital  cif  ('(in!;o  Kin^'doni,  A/rifH,  I 

Coiii/o  Fro-  Slut. .  I.,  .■il',1. 
Sanla'l'riiz.  Islaml-'.  II.,  .ill  ;  MelditesUin  MUi.,  II. 

p,iiit.wii,.i.  r,  ii.,i'ii. 

Hantalia.  II..  311. 
Hantall  V<i>i"n,  II..  311. 
Santals,  Triti.'.    Ilrltur.  I.. 

y.iinKir,  I  .  'Jl.-i  ;   C  M. 

378';  I'hithpi,  .lu:,  II., 

•iiit. 
HniilaniliT,  Slallon,  A.  It.  C.  F.  M.,  I.,  SI. 
HanU"'  .Viii'iicy,  t'ivilizalion  In,  I'umiiitire  iiml  Miafioiix 

I..  311. 
HanliaL'o,  Station,  (7iUe,  I.,  ill! ;    Tdyloi;  JUx/hiji  II  hi. 

Hantip<iri',  Fmici/l  Hup  f'or.  Mifx.  Sa 
Sanli>    DoniiiiKo.  lU'pnblii;,    II.,   311  ; 

in. 

Santi)  Kspirilii,  Island,  II..  311. 

HantiiH,  ,1.  M.  li.,  .Mi»Kiiinaiy,  lirazil,  I 

San  li,  sialion.  i'liiim,  l..'j;o. 

Han  lA'iipc  dc  lii'mrni'la.  Tcivvn.  Annolu 

Hiiii   I'aulii  isan    I'aiilDi.  Stalion,  Bnizil.  I.,   l.ss  ; 

C/i.  i.VoW/(i.  II.,  iw  ;  I'les.  Ch.  (Aoil/n,  Il.,:jir 

(iii'K  W'oik,  II.,  ,"*«. 
Sapi'lo,  fropawindist,  AlnjuitlnUl,  I..  3. 
HaponnotT,  'I'miiKlatDr.  Bultiiirinn  \'i' i>ioii ,  I.,  "JIT. 
Saracens,  Mohiiiiiiii,<lnnli>m,  II.,  I'A). 
Sarakoli',  •I'riiic,  A/iicn,  1.,  :i'.l. 
Sarawak,  Misirict.  II..  Mi. 
Sardinia.  Muliiimiiirdiiiiitiii,  II..  I'-M. 
Sari.'1'ani.  .1  .  'rranslalor,  II.,  31',i  ;  Indiani,  I.,  4.')li. 
Samcnt.  liisliiip  Kdwin.  Missiiinarv,  II..  313. 
Sarkts   cr    Kiz/.i,  liisliop.  Translator,  Arali], 

ih>. 
Sasmmid  Dynasty,  Moli<imiiitilitii}Kiiu  II.,  11!'. 
Sa.s.sanian  kinpiiV,  I'tixin.  II..  ais. 
Satara,  Staii(Hi,  .1.  It.  V.  F.  .V.,  I.,  T-,  73. 
Satnaniis,  Swt.  fm/in,  I.,  4)li. 
Salow,  Kriii'st  .M.,  ./diiiin.  I..  4112. 
Hatsuina  Ui'lH^llion.  .1/cWt.  A'//).-'.  Church  iXortli),  II., 
Satterlci",  .Missionary.  .1.  V(.   1/   /'..  I..  .Mi. 
Saiu'rwcin,  Dr.  (i..  Traiislatiu.  Knhyle  Vtrfinn,  I.,  .Il'.l. 
Saiisinr  Island,  Chdinherldiii, ./.,  1.,  ■,M4. 
Sava^i'  Isl.     Sfc  Nine. 
Savntri',  Tlioinas  s.,  .M.D.,  Misnionarv,    I'mt.  F/iix.    Ch., 

r.  .s".  .1.,  II..  -Xil 
Savaii,  Islaml,  II..  313  ;  Sdiiioa,  II.,  a»H. 
Savas,  Island.  II..  313. 

Sawayaina.  Hov.,  Native  Pastor.  Jdiidii,  I..  4'.W. 
Sawtelle,   lU'v.,  Missionarv,  .4//I.    W'(;i.  .lfi«/i.    I'inoii,  I., 

.•il. 
Scandinavia,  Apostle  of,  MtdUfral  MUAnns,  II.,  47. 
Scandinavians,  Work  ainoiii;,  Cily  Muslons,  I.,  ilW ;  Jf. 

A'.  Ch.  {\orlh).  II..  711. 
Sdmnffler,  II.  A.,  .Missionary,  .4.  7?.  C.  F.  it.,  I.,  HI. 
Sclmiilller,  W.  (i..  Missionary,  II.,  313  ;  .1.  li.  C.  F.  .)/.,  I., 

7.')  :  Jiiitifo-.'^iKiitMi     Yeninn,  I.,  .517  ;     Turklfh    IV;-- 

rion«,  U.,425. 

Italics  indicate  general  articles.    For 


Vi'rsidii,  I., 


ri. 


1..  '.'H-.'  ; 


I.. 


lld/i.    .Mini. 

I..  .•«17. 
.■l.')ll. 


Hrlmninim,  I'rof.,  DlrcMor,  Finliinil  Mint.  Siir.,  I.,  ;17I. 
Ki'lii'inacld  iSliaiiiailiii.  .station,  ('(iiiriiyiin,  1  .  'J3N 
Scliereseliewsk> .    Dr..   'rranslalor,    Mdinldriit    C**ll'>'i'iidl 

VrrKlim.  II..  W;  MomiiJ  W  r.-hmi',  II.,  I'Jti. 
Silievris.  Ilisliop,  'lYanslatoi.  Kwirilli/i    Vtmioii,  I.,  THi. 
SiliiHinatlcs,  11(1111.  Cdlh.  .WI'M.,  ||  ,  •,".i.">. 
Schlei;el,  Key. 'I'l-anslator.  Fn:'  I  >;■«/»».  I.,. "Vili. 
Hclilenker.  ('.  !■'.,  Missionary,  C/iiirch  .Ui'O.  Sue, 

Tfiinif   i'lrsliiii,  II.,  3111. 
Sclilcswin  Hoist. 'in.  Ilrrkliim  .MUi.  Siy.,  I,.  1(11. 
Sclnn.len.   .1.    II..    Missl.inarv,    II.,  3I.'>;  (imiu'/'idi', 

.SIIH  ;  Xdiiid  WrKhiii.  II..  IW  ;    IIk..  .Milh..  II.,  41)1 
Hcliiniilt,    lo'o.,    Missionarv.     II..    31.')  ;    llnl/.-ll'iK/iiiidH 

lldo.  I.,  IM)  :  Mnrdrhiu'inminiif.   II.,  IW.  l.'l'.i. 
S. ■Iiini.lt,  l)r.  iTransJalon.  Miniiiiil  \'i  r.iiniii,  II..  I'Jii. 
.Sclin.'id.'r,  It.'iiiainin,  .Mi.-si.iiiar'y,  II.,  31.-| ;  /.'•  i.  i '-.  riiiati) 

Ch.,  II..-.'7I.' 
Scliiici.l.'r,    Danii'l,   Missionary,    Moidridii  Mimnii",  II., 

III;. 

S.  Ii.ln.  H.y.  J.  I'".. 'I'lanslalor, /A(/M./  IV/-«/o».  I.,  Ill  ;  lint 

|Vc.«J..»,    I..  113;  .Mmili  Wndoii,   II.,  Ii3  ;    Xiijf'   Vtr- 

«.)«.  II  .  IN7. 
Hcli.'inliriinii,  Marnrldn  .Mi.-:''lnii.--,  II..  ).'l."i. 
Hclii'liibury    Walilenliiirn.  I'rin..'.  .Mordihin  .Mi.itiun.^,  II., 

II-.'. 
Sclioid.-lM'n,  I...  'rranslalor,  .'^lormUlii   VirMuii,  II.,  31.".. 
Heli.itt.  Dtt.i.  Inspcitor,  Hdfli  .1/J.yx.  .Six-..  I.,  I:W, 
Hcliri-ilier.    Dr.. 'rr.'iiislalor,   Hdlld    yirsiaiiji,  {,,   113;  .l/o- 

'idminiildii'isiii,  II.,  Vti. 
Si  lir.-ii.ler,    llish.ip.    Missi.niary,    .Viirwd;/,  II.,  ISI,   ]>Ci  ; 

y.iilii.i,  II..  .-il--' ;  liniihh  .MisKi'div.  I.,  3:11. 
Sclireu.l.'r  .Mission.  Surirnij,  II.,  IH.-,. 
,Selir.H'dfr.  ('apt.    (i.    \V.,   .Missionary, 

ScliriH'i.'r,  li.-y.,  'lYanslalor,  Faroete  Vfiihin, 
Scliink.  .1.  I,..  Missionary,  ^'n.  Hap.  (Jon..  II. 
Si-liulcli.iii  .Vrni-li.  ./<  Its,  I.,  :*Vt. 
Sclniltz.  'riii-oloL'ian.  Hontinr  .Minn.  .'■liK'.,  I..  3!I3. 
Siliuliz.-,    I!.,  'I'ranslat.ir,    llhuliislaiii     Virsiim,  I.,    l-.'il  ; 

Miitli-.i",  II.,  I'.l  :  Sr/iinirl:.  C  /■'.,  II.,  31U  ;    Tiiiiiil  V. r- 

niitn.  1I..3.'*!  ;    'riluiiu   Vtrriim,  II.,  3!i|. 
S.'lnirinann,  H.-v.,  .Missi.niary.  .\iinlriilhi,    I..  11.'.. 
Si'liilnnan.  H.v.. 'I'laiislator.  //iinlii.tliiiii  ]'.  inim,.  I..  I'Jii. 
Silininiin.   'I'li.-.ipliilus    .SoLnnon,    .Misslmiary,    .Miiniiiiin 

.Wmiiii.-:  II..  13li. 
fcliiltz.  liev.,  'rranslalor,  Hiil/ii  Vtmliinn.  I.,  111. 
•S.liwartz,  l(.-y..  Missionary.  Dnlrh  I/./.  .Minn.  .Vjx-.,  I.,  311, 
tii-hwartz.  t'.  I-',.  Missionarv.  II,.  3lli ;  Ddiiish  .Mhitliini',  I., 

.')31  ;  .Wdilrd.1  I'liMi'in'ij,  II.,  -,'•,'. 
S.liw.'infiM'lli,  Disc.iverii's  of,  Al'rini,  I..  7. 
Scolliill.    If.-v.    W.    K.,  Missionary,    Wm-ihiiit    Ciilliiiinldl 

y.i-fhiii.  Il,.4."i. 
ScotI,  Ui-y..  .Mis»i.in:iry,  /..  M.  .■>'.,  I.,  .Vjti. 
.S-ott.  rhinl.-s  (i..  Missionary,  llif.  I'n'n.  Church  of  Xnrlh 

Anitiicd.  II..  ','73. 
.Scott,  (J.-.ir^'i-  \V.,  Missi.niary,  It.f.  Prm.  Church  of  Aorl/i 

Aiiierini.  II  .  ','73. 
Scott.  .1,.  Mis-ionary.  V.  P.  Ch.  .s,-ol.,  II..  4.-10. 
Scott.  Itisliop  Levi, '.I/,///.  F/ii".  Church  t.Xorlh).  If.,  ILS. 
Sc.iltisii   Episcopal  (.'hiiri-li,  l''oreij,'n  .Mission  .\^enev,  II., 

31.'). 
Scottisli     Kpiscopal     Cliiii-cli,    (-.-iitial     Coiniiiitl.'e     and 

('hnreliw.iiiien's  .\ssoc.  for  I-"or.  Miss.,  Wiiiiidii'n   Work 

for  Moiiidii,  II..  .-"i-.'-J. 
Si-.)ttisli  lloin.-,  .Mission,  .A  uk.  I..  .MO. 
Hcranton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  1-'.,  .Missionaries,  Korm,  I.,.%3I  ; 

M.  F.  Ch.  {.\orlli\  II.,  77. 
Scripture  'rraiislations.    Ilroirii,  .V,  I.,  -Jill ;   Trdii.t.  tiiol 

Iter,  of  mill,.  II  .  3'.IH  4(H1. 
Scudder,   II..  M  .  Missionary,    .1.  /;.    C.   F.    M.,   I.,    7',' : 

l)ull,s..l.  II'..    I..  343;  Jhdiait  Mhfionn,  II.,  53;  /t,f. 

(Dulch)  Ch.,  II,. '-'li'.i. 
Scii.lder,,lolin,  Missionary.  II.,31li  :  .4.  H.  C.  F.  U..  I.,  72  ; 

.Ufilicd/  .l/(«-.,  II,.  411 ;  ' U, r:  {llulch\  Ch..  II,.  M). 
Scndder,  .loseiili,  .Missionary,  H.f.  i.l)ul,'h\  Ch.,  II..  atl'.l. 
Scud.li-r,    Williain    W.,    Missioiiai-y,    Jifforiiini    (Ijiilch) 

Church,  II..  ii;!i. 
Scutari,  City.  .lUiunld,  I.,  37  ;  Section  of  City,  I'oiifldiiH- 

iioiil. .  I  .  :i'.>,'. 
Sea  of  (ialil.'f.  .Vcilicul  .1fi*«io«».  II..  ol. 
Seaman,  Key,  \S'., 'rraiislator,  Kurds.',  Vtri^ioii,  I.,  ."j-^. 
Seamen.  Missions  to,  II.,  317  -.HI ;  Hes;iiiiiiiii;s  ami   Ilisiory 

ill  KiiLdand,  317  :  S.-andinayian  Missi.ms,  31H  ,  Ainerican', 

3m  :  Cili/  .l/iw/i/Hd,  I.,  '.IMi. 
Sears.  I(..  Missionary,  .liii.  Hd/i.  .W»»'.  TiiUui.  I.,  .M. 
Sects  of  islam,  .Mohdiiiiii,,tdiiiniii,  II.,  111.  l-,":). 
Secunderalmd,  Station.  .V(i((H('i.-  Teriilorhi',l\.,\7<i\   Tc- 

liiyii  Mlxnion,  II..  .'Ill I. 
Seciindra,  Slali.m,  Woimiii'n  Work,  II.,  Ti^. 
S.'elye.  Hev.  ,1.  II..  Coiniiitive  ditil  .)lisxioiii<,  I..  310. 
Seiri  Station,  Cochrdu../.  li.,  I.,  30(i  ;   llrooiiihih,  II.,  aas. 
Selection  of  Missionaries.  On/diih.  if  .I/(a-».  Wiuk,  II  ,  li'7. 
Selfsnpportintf  Missions,  Tiiulor,  tiWioi)  Will'ium,  II...'iSS. 
Seljiik  Turks,  Mohdmiiifilaiiiiilii,  II..  lUO. 
Selwyn,  (I.  .\.,  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  II.,  ;K0  ;  Auxirii- 

lid,  I.,  lit! ;  Ch.  Minn.  fk>c.,  I..  a<.l3  ;  .Vdauenldii  J/ic/riOH, 

II. ,  58  ;  \cn>  ZedlaiiJ,  II.,  ]7-~'. 

mission  stations  see  also  Appendix  E, 


OENERAI.  INDBZ. 


fin 


ce     Mini 

l^(v^ 


■'•I ;   /.'»./. 
I.,  .-' ; 


rH;   Tc- 


Hflwyn,  .1.  A.,  MlnHloimry  to  SIcrm  b'oiic,  C/i'iivh  .Vi«J 

Si'inili",  Miijatliiiii.  I..  'J. 

Sciiillic  Kiiiiillv  cif  I,uiiniiMi;i",  Africa,  \.,X, 

Sciiiilic  Mmr.'.lfWi',  {.,:*>;-. 

Siimar.  (iiv.  Afiini.  1.,  ll. 

Siiiccii  \ir»l(.ir.  II..a-,'l. 

SciH'(.'iil  KlviT,  .(//•/.(I.  I.,  ail. 

Nciicitiiiiililii,  DlHlilcl,  11.,  iVi\  ;  Afrhd,  I.,  iJl ;  /liri*  AVn«. 

s«'.,  II.,  aiH 
Nrii(iii«»l,  Seer,  .i/ilcd,  I.,  I'.',  31. 
Si'iiiil,   Slalliiii,    I'liUnl    Oiii/iiiril  .Vi.>.«,«)o«    t'hiiic/i,    11., 

■Ml. 
Sioiil,  Sliilion,    A'»m(,   1.,   .'.:M ;  M.illrttl    Mhn..  II.,  n.-i ; 

\t'l/i.   KiiIm.  Chinrh  {.\(ir//n,  11.,  ','i  ;    Wiiniiiu'n  ltV<//(-, 

II.,, '«)■,'. 
Si'iihiiiiliin,  ./f-ici*.  I.,,''i0t). 
Hi'jiiiv  Miiliiiv,  t'liiinii  .)//.«.  .S'oi'.,  I.,  i,".!!  ;  Fruiniiii.J.  A', 

I.iir'.i;   (i'liUKii.r    MinM.  SiH-..  I.,  :ili:i ;  MiM'illin,  It.,  II., 

ri;  .1/.  K.  (■/>.  {.\n,Ui\,  ll.,iill. 
8('|>liiii),'iiit,  lliifk  Virnhm^,  1.,    liK);   Tnint.   tiiiU  ItiO.iif 

WiW.,  11.,  101. 
SiTiiniiKirc  iSi'i'iiiiipiir),  Sltilliiii,  W(//i.  .1//<i«.  .sVn'.,  I.,  I:tl  ; 

('hiiitibiiliihi,  ./..  1  .  -Jll  ;  MiiiKhiiuin, ./.,  11.,  .'ill. 
Scriv,  l.ulln  Niiinc,  t'/ihni,  1.. ','1(1. 
SiTini;a|ialaiii,  cily,  Mi/HOn,  11.,  \M. 
Scrpa,  I'liilii,  Ttavi'lM  nf.  A/rifii,  I.,  7. 
SiTvIa,  Klnu'ilciiii,  II.,  .tj:i,  S'Jt. 
Srrvians,  I'l-tuiln,  1.,,')','7. 
Servian  ViTsiiiii,  II.,  .'Wl. 
SrrvdlMvrian  SInviinic,  .Udii/niii/iv,  II.,  I'JH. 
SrnKinu',  llc'v.,  MiHuidiuirv,  lidile  Miits.  Stic,  I.,  ll'l. 
Si'Vi'iilh  Day  .VdvciiliKl  l''(m'l>.'ii  .MiKnloiiary  Socii'ly,  II.,  ,'l-,'.'). 
Si'vnilh  Day  ItapllHt  .Mlniiloiiary  .Smii'lv,' II.,  ;tt">;  C/iliiii, 

I.,  '."lilP. 
Scvihi'llcH  Mh..   II.,  3Sfl;    .l/Hca,   I.,  .S4;  Church  MIkh. 

Sw-..  I.,  •.IK). 

Srys,  ,l(iliii,  .Mlwdlimury,  .Vc/A.   Epix.  I'hurch  (Xorlhi.  11., 

11". 
Spill  Karens,  Trilie,  ,1.  II.  .V.  P.,  I.,  •!!• ;  Iliiriiiii,  1.,  :ilil  ; 

Ktirtii  \'tr.^ion,  I.,  .'iJ'J 
Slialt'ivaliK,  Seel,  .Mtihniiuiitiltiinxin,  II.,  12.",. 
SluifleHliiirv,    l.(inl.    «.    A'.    /(.    .t.,  1.,  IIIH  ;  ./cwv,  I.,  .'ilii; 

:''«;<•.  .l//»/i.  .Ii-/.sv«-.,  II.,  4Jl. 
SliafteHhiirv  Meniiirial  Soliiinl,  WmiKin'n  Work,  Jl.,  Iinj. 
Sliah  .Milmo,  Armriihi.  I.,  n.S  ;   l',rmii,  II.,  2-Jl. 
Sliairaunt,  Trllie,  .MiiikihIh,  II.,  I'JK. 
Sliainaliyeli,  Seel,  Ri  f.  Prix.  ^Cocn.)  Church.  II,,  JiT'J. 
Sliaiiiiiay,  Stalimi.  .Umn/I,  II.,  (i.l. 
Sliaiiiieii,  Koreipi  Selllemenl,  Ciiiitiin.  I.,  iiW. 
Shan  Trilie,  .1.   /(.  .)t.  C.  1.,  I'.l ;  Amim,  I.,  IIW  ;  llurma, 

I.,  •.•Ill;  .SV'(W,  ll.,;iW, 
Slian  Stales,  11..  :Wli. 
Sliaii  Versiiin,  II,,  :wil. 

Slianueliiien,  jliirial  I'lace  of  Xavier,  Chiiiii,  1.,  t'*). 
Sliannhal,  Station.  .1.  H.  C.  A".  .1/..  I.,  rw  ;  lUmk  ami  Tract 

Ah-,  iif  Chhiii,  1..  177  ;  lliirns.  IT.  C.  I.,  Wi ;  (V(i«i/,  1., 

•JIK,  -jtiti,  ;.1i7,  aiW,  ail),  m).  i71  ;  C.  .1/.  ..S.,  1.,  aiKI ;   r«/- 

btrlson,  .v.   .s'.,    I.,  3i8 ;  AVir.  ('/(;•.  Mlxs.  .sV/e.,  1.,  a7ti ; 

.\Inlical  .Mini'..  II.,  ,M  ;  Mi/h.  Kjih.  Ch.  (.Sui/M),  11.,  «l  ; 
V(V*.   CiHiJ'trencit.  11.,   110;  /'(vi/.  A.'//(«.    ^V/.,  II.,  -Jliil ; 

Ser.  Dm/  llaj>.,  Il.,';wii ;  .so.  Jla/i.  Cimr.,  11.,  Mil ;    H'w/i- 

««■*•  Work.  II.,  4H(1.  ■««)  ,')<KI,  510,  .'ilS,  .VJO. 
Sliiiii>;liHi  l.ilerarv  unil  Seieiilillc  Sociulv,  Jtiii/f/iiuin,  K.  C, 

I.,  1!H. 
Sliaiii;lnii  ('iill>u|iiial,  II.,  827. 
Sliaiiiite,  Cliiiioe  Supreme  (iiiil,  China,  I.,  ^,"i!l  ;  Cnitfuciaii- 

i.'<iii.  1.,  :)U,  31.-1.  :)li;. 
SliaiiL'imont:,  llislriet,  II.,  Il-JT. 
SliaiiKi,  I'rovinee,  .1.  yy.  C.  A'.  J/.,  1.,  7S  ;   Chiiiii,  1.,2I8, 

Sliaiitinift,    I'riivlnoc,    Chitiii,    I.,    OI.S,    208:    J'nx.     Ch. 

{.Xorlh).   II,   aw ;  So.  Han.    Can.,  II.,  av.l;   Wiaiiaii'e 

Work.  \l..rM. 
Sliaii-liint;,  Station,  <Vilii<i.  I..  SOS, 
Sliaii  Wii,  Station,  China,  1..  2(i7. 

Sliaprtr  11.,  IVrseciitioii  of  cliristians  liy,  /'■r.<ia,  11.,  2111. 
Sliara  .Monpiln.  Maia/alii,  11..  li"*. 
Sliarii,  li.'V.  Daiiiei,  Seeretavy,  .1.  /*.  .1/.  T,  I..  44. 
Sliaw,  llarnalias,   .Missionarv,    Wes.' Melh.  JIIhh,  Socit/u, 

II..  Mil. 
Sliaw,  Hev.  Win.,  Translator,  A'aUr  or  Xiwi  Viriiim,  I., 

.Mil. 
Sliazill,  Order.  Dcrrixh,  I.,  :i-!7. 
Slieikli-dtliiiian,  Station,  H/V'irtl,  I.,  13  ;  i'/t.<.  Fru  Ch.  of 

Sciillanil.  11.,  242. 
Slieilih    lliiili.   ),;;-/,.«.  II.,  ,'•.211. 
Slieilili  111  Islam.  'I'he,  Turknj,  11.,  417. 
SlieitswH  Version.  11..  314. 

"She  Kini;,"  "  Hoolv  of  diles,"'  Caiifucianl-iiii,  I.,  314. 
Sheliaha,  Trilie,  Africa,  I..  .30. 
Shelloohs  (Shiliisl,"  Trihe,  JlirUr  Itaci,  T.,  l.->.3. 
Shells!,     Province,    China,    I..   24S,    2111;    leleliratecl   In- 

siriptiiin  in,  /Ionian  Catholic  .Wixnionn,  11..  2!ll. 
Sheppnrd,  W.  II.,  Missionary,  Pren.  Ch.  (,soiith),  I',  .s.  J., 

II..  257. 
Bherbro  Island,  Stntion,  II.,  .328;  Church  Miim.  .Vw..  I., 

Italics  indicate  gciural  arliclcK.     For 


Sk2;  .V.  E.  Ch.  (S'orth.U. ,n7:  Hi.  Hrflh.  In  Chrtut, 

II.,  •«27. 
"shireef  Na'aiiieli."  Kurdish  lllslorv,  llitlif,  I  ,  Kill. 

Sherriiii;,  M,  .\.,  .Missl iry,  II..  :!2N  ;   flinani,  I.,  I IH. 

Sheshaihl.  NariiMin.     Mis'iiiiiarjr.    I'rfu    (AWi//;.i    Ch,   of 

Niiillanit,  II.,  2;W,  210  ;  ll'wi.i»»  lll>;X-.  II.,  4112. 
Slieslirke,  Station,  Finn.  .Minn,  to  /.inntM'i.  I.,  .■tii."». 
ShIali  (Shlitesi  .Sect,   Mah<iiiiiniilaiU.fiii.  II.,  120;    ,\umt- 

fii/fh,  II.,  Im;  ;   /V/»;/(,  II.,  2IH. 
"Sliiclil  Iclil  ZaplKi,'  I'lrlmllcal  l.ltinit'in,  II.,  2111. 
Shili  Tieh.  Station.  China.  I.,  21111. 
Slilkokii,  Island,  Church  .\li.^'.  .-^oc,  I.,  21NI. 
Shilliik.  Trihe.  .ifrica,  1..  13. 
Slilioli  isiloi,  stiilion,  Ha.iiia,  I,,  142;  Moraiiiin  .Mimiiuia, 

II.,  lUl. 
Shillis.      Sec  Shelloolis, 
Shiinvaiie,  Station,  Fin   Churchm  of  Friiich  ■•>iclt:irtanil, 

I..  3711. 
Shiiiilaii  (Sheiiilatil.  Station,  Woniiiii'K  Work.  11.,  4111. 
Shimshi  or  /liiishl  Version,  11.,  32U. 
Shin,  Seel,  .la/ian,  I.,  488. 
Sliini/kiiiK.    Province,   China.   I.,  2,"i(l  ;    Xi  iich(ritni/,  II., 

1117. 
Sliii|.i;oii.  Si'ct,  .laiian,  I,,  -W. 
SliiiiL'ii,  Slatioh,  Wotiiiin'n  ll'wvl',  II.,  .Vi.'i, 
Sliiiiu' yani:.     See  Moiikdi'ii. 

Sliin-shiii,  or  "  lieformed"  lliidilliisiii.  .la/ian,  I.,  48S. 
Sliiiiloo,    lii'liiiion,    II.,   32S  31  ;  (lri>:iii,   32^:      Worship, 

,3211;    l.ileriiliiM',   3211;     Kclations     lo    llinldlii^ni.   3:iO ; 

ButlilhiKin,  I..  212;  .lafian,  1,.  Isil,  4K8, 
Shiraz.  Stntloii,  .Warti/n.  limn/,  II.,  :i;. 
ShlroiiL'i,  Station,  .[frica,  1.,  17. 
Sliirrelf,  Hev.  K.  .\.  1'.,  Translator,  IliniluKlanl    Vimion, 

I.,  1211. 
Shin,  Key.  (J.,  Tianslator,  .Slmlhl  Virnion,  11.,  :t;i8. 
Shlii-yee,  Kesiival,  China,  I..  211.3. 
Slii/.o'kn,  or  (icjitry,  .la/iaii,  i.,  IB."!. 
Shoii.  Province,  Atninxinia,  I.,  2. 
SlioiilialiM.  Dialect',  (latla    ['rmlon,  I..  .Wl. 
Shoav   liai;on  or  (Jolden   |)mi;oii  Dapilia,   Ilanr/ocn,  II., 

2ti.V. 
Shoiiier,  District  and  t'laii,  .\raliia,  I.,  IKI. 
Slioiiai,  Station,  For.  Chriit.  Mixf.  .si»c.,  1..  3711. 
"Slnio   Kinj;,"  '•  Iliiok  of  History,'"    Confuciaiiixin,    I., 

314. 
Slioshoiit.'.  City,  Ita\yaii),'walo.  .[frica,  I.,  21, 
Slirewsliiirv.  Uev.  W.  .1.,  Tiansiator,  h'ollr  nr  Xaxa    ]'ir- 

lion,  1.,  .Mil. 
Sliiiek.  .1.  I...  Missionary,  Am(rlcan  lla/i.    .l/(.-«.    I'nioUy 

I.,  51  ;   China.  I.,  2UII. 
SliiiicliaiiL',  Mission  Circuit,  China,  1..  21111. 
Shiiiiiln.  Siatioii,  .1/.  A'.  Ch.  t.Xiirlh),  11.,  711. 
Sliiiriiiiiii.  Itev  ,1.  .\,,  'I'raiislalor.  II.,  :i.31. 
Slnislia,  Station,  llaMi  Misx.  Sik\.  1.,  1411;  Scheinachl.  II., 

3I.-.. 
Sliwetiviii,  Station,  .1.  /(.  .lA  I',,  I.,  HI. 
Siaikoi,  Station,  I'rts.iFxtab.)  Ch.  of  .-icotlain/,   II.,  2311, 

r.  /'.  Ch.,  I'.  .N'.  -1.,  II.,  132  ;    WoiiHIirx  Work,  11.,  .'lOli, 

,'v,'0. 
Siaiii,  11,  .'i:!!  3«;  I'liysical   l-'eatiiies.  :i31  ;  Cliin.ate,  :!.31  ; 

Vep'talile  and   Mineral   I'rodnct,  :).31  ;  I'opnlaiion,  .■(.32  ; 

l-aiifiiiap',  332;   Social  Customs,  :1.32  ;    Ifeiitrioiis.  .'t;)3  ; 

Worship  if  Kvii  Spirits,  .■«) ;  Missions,  .Ml;  .\.    U.  C. 

K.    M..   :W4  ;    liev.   .lesse  Casvveil,   :t.Ti ;     I'ri'sliyleriaii 

lioiird.:!;!.-, ;  Laos  Mission.  .'W."! ;  .U*-./,  l.,l  ;  A.  II.  .M.  I., 

1.,  .-.1;  .1.  //.  .v.,I..  (1.-. .  .1.  /(.   C.   F.  .1/.,  1..  ;2;    .Im. 

Wix.--   .ixxoc  .  1.,  H.3  ;  lliiililhixin,  1..  211  ;  Mt'lical  .Wi-^x., 

II.,  .Vi  ;   I'ltx   (  h.  \.\iiith\,  II..  2.V1. 
Siamese  Twins.  .>;>(/«,  II.,  .'W4. 
Siamese  Version.   11..  3.31  i  ;    (iutzlaff,   Dr.  Karl,    1.,    101; 

MaltiHin,  .s'..  II.,  40. 
Siaii^'taii,  Town,  China,  I  ,  241). 

Sihrif,  I!ey.  .1.  ■!.,  .Missionary,  Molaoaxi  Vtrximi,  11.,  25. 
SilisaL'or  iSilisiiiiari.  Station.  .1.  II.  .)/.  I'..  1.,  411. 
Sidon,   Station.  AV(C</,  ./.    A'.,   I.,  37."i  ;    J'rts.  Ch.  (Xorth), 

II..  2111;    Wi'inan'x  llocX',  11.,  ,103. 
Siilolti,  .lean  Itiijitisle,  Italian  I'ricst,  .lajiiin,  1..  4110. 
Siclterize,  Itev.  W.,  Tianslator,  .\loitt/ui/fi  \'i'rxion,  ll..\i\K 


Siegfried,  Missiiinarv,  llixlorical  fii 
Sierra  !,eonc,  II..  3:17;  Africa.   I,   2S  ; 

Ch.  .Mi.ix.  .SV.C..  1.,  282,  2s:i ;  Xti/iv  A'ac 


i  .Mixx..  1..  i.-w. 

Am.  WiS.  .With., 
.,  ^.  .  1..1I13; 
SUth.  Mixx.   Soc, 


I..  8,-i ; 

In.  Milh.  Fric  Ch.,  11.,   128  ;    IIV 

II.,  l.->ll,  lim. 
Sitlln,  llaltle  of.  .Vohaiiuiiiitani-m,  11..  12i). 
Siirra,  station.  Church  Mixs.  ,Six:.  1.,  2111. 
Sihaiiaka.  Trihe,  .)lailai/axcar.  II..  4. 
Sikliisni,  HeliKion,   IHmtttisni,    I.,    423;    Mohaiiimidaii- 

ixin.  11.,  12:1  ;  I'unjah.  11.  2112. 
SIkli  Version,  I'unjalii,  II..  2113, 
Silesia,  I'oiintrv,  A.  IS.  M.  I'.,  1.,  55. 
sillay.  3"o\vii.  iiurma,  1.,  221. 
Siiiialiei}:,  Station,  Africa,  I..  1(1. 
Simeon,  l3iarlcs,  Konndcr,  Church  Mixx.  Soc,  I.,  282. 
Simoiiton,  .\.  (i.,  Missionary,  11.,  337;  Itrazil,   I.,    188; 

/')>».  Ch.  i.yorthi,  II..  24«. 
Simooin.  Araliia,  I..  90. 
Simpson,  .1.,  Missioimry.  r.  P.  Ch.,  Scot.,  11.,  429. 

ntiKsioii  titaiioiis  see  also  AiijuihVx  K. 
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SliiiiMon'ri  MiMlon,  roHQi)  Frrt  f^tiUi',  I.,  .W. 
HUuf.  Dr.  A.,  MIxxIniiiirv.  .Hrdhal  .»lu.,  II..  .M. 

Nliiiiilli'  I'i'iilni'iila,  Ani'hI'i,  I.,  Nil,  im. 

Sliiil,  I'riivliiic,  11..  itW;  Mii/diiiiiiinliiiihiii.  II..  I-.'I. 

SliidhliiV  IloiiiliitoiiK,  II  ,  :m  :  Xd/lrt  siiilm,  II..  li;i. 

Hliiilhl,  l,iiiiciini:i'.  /lullii,  I.,  IIN. 

NIikIIiI  ViThii.ii,  ll.,:i)H 

Hliitfiiiifii.  Town.  rAJ»-(,  I.,  JIU  ;   A;*/.,    H.,  wi, 

HIiiLmporit  |i>liiiiil.  SiiillDii.  II  .  '.m  :    Vx'l,  1.,  I  :    I,  /(.  r. 

F.H.  i.,7-i\  fV/i/i.(,  l..•,1■.^. '.IKi;  .1/.  A'.  (/i.(.V.//^/n.  11.. 

TH  ;  UV)m./ir»  Hiir*-,  II..  IllM,  Mil. 
Hliiu'|ili«  (Sinn  pain,  'i'rilH'.  .1.  /(.  .\f.  J'.,  I.,  17,  I'.i ;  .Itmiin, 

1  ,  liW. 
Slnlialcw,  I.iiiiL'uaKc.  hidhiA-,  IH. 
Hliilialiw,  UiMf,  Oiilnii.  \.,-iW. 
NliilialcHc  \  I'i'xinii.  11.,  :yili. 
Slhjar  lllllH,   lVc/(/c<.s  ll..,V,1l. 
Hill  Kill',  Slaliiiii,  t'liihii.  I..  'JilO. 
SliMix  War,  ImliiiiiK,  Aim  liinn,  I.,  4lli>. 
Sllalmlill.  Slaliiin.  /•;.»,  A'/tr  C/i.  nf  fyi-nl.,  II.,  'Jlii. 
Siva,  llu'  IliKlrovir  anil  Ummvaior,  lliinliili'iii.  1..  lOl. 
HIvajl  niioiiKli',  Slanilhal'iiiirtaln,  hi'lhi.  I.,  I.M. 
Hlviid,   .siallmi,    Amtfiilii,    1.  '.m.  liU  ;  A'o/.  (Ariif.    l/(.«. 

So<:,   1.,   .17(1:    lfri//,((/  J/i.i*.,   11..  M;   I)■,s^  /A  .V.  II., 

4I1H;   nmidiirM  Ifiir*-,  II..  IW. 
Slwali.  Tdwii.  Ihrlirr  Urn;,  1..  I.M. 
Skiiar,  HlMlnvp,  Xorwui/,  II..  IKI. 
.SkinniT,  Hi'v.,  'rran»lat(ir,  (•'iijuriil/il  TV;>;()H.  I.,  |i):l. 

Hkipt'tar  (llir  Kai.'li'  1 pici,  Atfidiiiii,  I.,  .')."i. 

hkri'rwruil,    Ui'v..  Traiii'lalor.   Dniiinh    MiMiitii^,    1..  .HI ; 

SiiiilM  i;/-..iiw.  II..  311. 
Slave  Ciuii'l  Connlrv.  M'ririi,  I..  •Jil. 
Slaviiv.  .irrini.  l.."ll,  |:|,  17;  .1.  /(,  .lA  I'.,  I.,  I.'.  ;  Anibiii, 

I..  »i  ;  .IvWokA  I.,  Ill  ;  //.  F.  II.  >..  I.,  I'.w  ;   r.  .lA  .v.. 

I..  v'HI.   -.'Ht  ;   Ciiiiiiiiinv  mill   .l/;««iw/<,   I,  :)iili ;  (Vrnvd 

Fill-  xiiitf.  I...'l-'l  ;  hiii/iilili,  1  .  .'il'.i;  l.iitiiiitti'iii.  Ii.. 

\.,Xf>:  MiiiliiiiU'iiir,   II..  .').  l"i;   /!"'■'"  A'ii",  II.,  i.tJ; 

llVd^  //»«.»!,  ll..  ITU. 
Slave  Tnnli'  ami  Mir.Hinn't.  II.,  ;||II  |'.>. 
Slave  Versiivn,  11.,  ;il-.'. 
Slavdiile   .Mplialiei,   (iinHiruetliin  of,  irmlnriiii!  dtO'/.  el' 

Minn..  I..  I:H. 
Slavdiile  (  iiiiiilricK  ClirUlianl/.ecl.  .Vulitn:  Miss.,  11.,  in. 
Slavimlc  Vei-sion.  II..  :il'.'. 
iSlilVhi.    Haee.    II.   ;i|-,':  Unliniiln.    I..    17-.';  Itiilijurhi,    I., 

•Jl,-i;  /,'i/«(i(.  II..  •Jim;  .sV;'/(».  11..  .T,':), 
Sleiiih.  Uev.  ,1..  Tian^'iator,  Llln  Viisiuii.  I.,  .M7. 
SldvnkK,  Haee.  11.  .'ill. 
Slovak  Vei>i(in,  II..  :U(. 
Sliivenen.  Kaee,  II..  .'III. 
Slovenian  Ver»liin.  II  .  Ml."). 
Slum  Work,  Sii/riiliiw  Aiiin/,  II..  Mini 
Smart,  'lev,,  llilile  .Viieni.  11   A'.  //.  .v..  I..  'OHl. 
Snillh.  Dr.  .\..  .Mii'slDiiarv.  ll.,.!!.". ;  MnlU-itl  .Vhsioim,  II., 

54. 
Smith,  Kli.  Ml^<Kill1mrv.   II..  :vn  ;  A.  Ii.  C.  F.  .V..  I.,  Oil ; 

Aiubh'  Vri-iiiiii,  I..  iV,';  l/i( if/Ill, /f.  <i.  ()..  I..  ;W5;  .l/ii- 

liamiiieiliiiiiniii,    II..    l-,'l  ;    yinnir    iiiiil   .Misn..    II.  I.VI; 

J'einlii.   II.,  -J-.'-J  ;  /')'...    Ch.  yXorlli).   II. .-'411;   Tniiit. 

ami  llu-.  of  llihli.  II..  IIHI. 
Smith,  ti.  ('.'.  MlMKlonurv.  .WlmtSniiK  lo  Seiimm,  II..  .'IK. 
Smith,  I.lent.  U.  S.,   ^tin.■'illnarv,  Clinrcli  Minn,  .s'oc,  I., 

l>87. 
Smith.  .T.  It..  MlHiiimiiirv.  nrnzil.  T.,  ISO. 
Smith.  .Imiies.   ,M.D.,   SUHKlonarv,  I'ltif.  Cli.  In  CiliHUla, 

11..  'JM.-.. 
Sinlih.  Dr.  .Iiihn.  Mli<«iiinary.  Clmreh  Ml>">.  Sof.,]..-iK. 
Smith,  .liihn,  .Mixslnnary,  I'lUiiilire  Milli.  JIIkh,  .•>'(«■.,  II., 

Smith,  Dr.  S.  F.,  Aulhor  of  '•  .America."  Am.  Jin/).   Miif. 

Viiloit,  I..  .M. 
Smith.  William.  Misj^iiinarv.  Ilmureg,  I.,  lilt;  C.  .lA  .y.,  I., 

•,1M. 
Sinvriia,  Statiim,  .1.  /).  r.  F.  M..  I..  7.");  .Irmeiihi.  I..  101  ; 

Ilii'Jamin.  .\..   I.,  l.'i'.';  I'lii.Cliiix.  .l/iw  .Voc.  I  .  .'!;ii ; 


'nmnln,   /)'.   il..'  :!'.«;    TnHn/. 
//..I..  II..4.'-)0;    irw/»(«'.v  Win).'. 


II.,   41'!;   I'UH  J.inmih 

...  ,    II..  lill. 

Smvthii'K,  ItlHliiip  r.  .\.,  I'iiirii--Hhx  Minimi,  II  ,  447. 
Siiiiw.  II.  (i.  .MisHlDnurv.   II..  iUr;  K/imi   ]'•  i:-iiii,,  I.,  Xi) ; 

Kumiii'  Virs'Kiii.  I...">;i7;  .Miciiiiushi,  II..  IIKI. 
Snhat  anil  Yiil  HasiiiK.  .tt'rini.  I..  1:1. 
Soelal  Life.  Millimhnf  '.Whx.  IIV,/*,  II.,  8ft. 
SiK'lete  Evans;eliniie  (le  Hc'Il'i'.  h'fun.  Cunl.  Snr.,  I..  ;jii:i. 
Soelele  fivam;elii|iie  cle  Kniiiei ,  hian.  Cunt.  Sue,  I..  MIB. 
.**oeiele  I^'vanL'eli(|iie  ile  (Jenexe.  Fi'iin.  ('mil.  Stti\.  I..  ;il>.'l. 
Siii'ietiew  iif  rhristian   YniiiiL;  .Mc'ii.  lll!>tiii'ii'al    Kecnnl  iif, 

Yimiifj  Min'ii  I'ltrii-/.  .^.-.w'..  II..  .VJli. 
.'^Deieties  fur  the   It 'riirmalinn  iif  .Manner?;,  YniiiKi  .Miti'K 

Vhrift.  .U.-..C,,  II..  .v.>;i 
.SiM'iety  for  DilTii!<ioii  of  ChrHllan  anil  r.eiieral  Knowleilge 

anions  Ihe  Clilni'se.  WiHiiimmn,  A..  II.   47.'i. 
Siii'iety  for   I'romotini;    l'liri?'liaii    KninvlcilL'e.   II..  •')I7  : 

Ariihic  Vnfinii,  1..  !W  ;  ffhi.  (iHir/.  m  Minn..  I..  4:iii. 
Soeietv   fur   I'romotini;   Female    ICiliieallon    in   ihe    Kilst, 

.4'<€cA  I..  1  ;    Womiiii's  \Vi,ik.  II..  47'.i.  llH. 
Soeietv  for  llie  I'ropapilioiiof  the  (Josjiel  in  Forek'ti  Parts. 

II.,  "S4«-50;    Organization.  .SIH;    Imlia.    ;J4S ;    .Japan. 

Italics  indii'dU'  yenend  artickit.     For 


.  4n«». 
sintf,  I.,  Wt;  Fiisi 


Afrlia,  Aiiftrnllii,  NVw  Zenlaml,  040:  f/ilno,  I.,  UTOt 
imitliiiilhiiiiJr.  I,,  .'Wl ;  Miiiliimmiir.  ll..  1». 

Soiliiy  for  Ihe  I'ropiiL'ailon  or  Ihe  Uim|H4  aiiiiini;  the 
.ll'Hl*,  .Ifll'M,  1.,  .'din. 

Nmlelv  for  Hillef  of  lM>eii I.IeWH,  .A  «■/..  I..  .Ml). 

SiH'lely  or  Tahiti  Mauls,  II..  X*) ;  l.im.  .\lh»  ■'<oc.,  1.,  .^.'W, 

541' I 

Sou'iL  Tlvo,  MI-»ioiiarv.  I'  I'.  I'h  ,  Sinllninl.  II..  4lit. 

Sojfii,  Dr.  W    A  .  MI-"lonary,  F.  I'.  Cli.,  >.../..  II..  t:*). 

Sohiiii  l.al.  'riani-lalor.  Ilntmlm  \'iiiiliiii,  1.. '.'11. 

.Hiikotra,  Wanil.  .il'iini.  I  .  •'!'-'• 

Sollina,  Trlhe,  .U/o.i,  I.,  i"!". 

Soloinon  |r.|ahil».  Il.^l-'iii;  Floiiiln  ]'iniiim.],,:ii7\;  .MeUiii- 
>»liiii   Mi.'oiim.  II  ..Ml.  111. 

Somajei.,  I'he,  lliiil'ilnii,  I..  4*1. 

Somali. 'I'rllie,  .l'V;i''i.  I.,  l.l. 

HomirMt,  l.oril.  .tlniniiiiii  .Mlimloiin,  II.,  I'lft. 

Soinerwl,  .Nile,  .\fiii'ii,  I.,  11. 

Siinirliai,  Trihe.  Alili-n.  1  .  •.tl. 

.Soorhow.    Sif  Miehaii, 

Soroeiiha,  Slalion.  lliiizU,  I..  ISO. 

Soli'lo,  Fallier.  Mii-hloiiary,  .luiiiiii,  I., 

Soihlan,  .1'//"/.  I  .   II  :   (iim/o  Fit 
Ijmilmi  lii'liln/i.  I..  HHi.  Mil'. 

Siiiiilaii.  llli>torlial  Skeleh  of.  II .,  :i'M  .5i) ;  SaraeeiiK,  .'I.M  ; 
Meheniet  All  l.Mohainmeil  All).  :i'>l  :  Arahl  I'axlia.  .'!.'>'.>: 
Knu'laiiil.  Ti',' ;  'I'lie  .Mahili.  H.V.' ;  (ieiieral  lllek>''»  K\pe- 
illtlon.  .IVI ;  (leiiiral  (ionlon.  ilW  ;  Mii-Klim  Work,  .'IVi. 

Soul  wlniiiiiL' anil  I'ra.er  Inlon.  II..  .IMI. 

Sonle.  Kev.  .lohhiia. 'rreasiirer,  ,1A  A'.  C/i.  (.VcrMi,  II..  ml. 

Sdiilh    .\triiM.    Iloer    Slatec,    Afrini,    I.,    Ill  ;   'rian»\aal. 

lA'i'".   I-.   Ill ;  Trllies   in,    (leneral    KliiHhip  of.  //.//i/v 

A',(.'..  I,.  l','l  ;  Mi»i<lonarie»  llanlwheil  from,  A.  .)/.  ,s..  I.. 

."iiw  ;  .Mi>xion  Work  in.  *//«(;//"»  Armi/,  II  ,  Mini  ;    IIV*. 

Hit'i..  II..  111!,  Ii'i-'t;    Wiiiiiiiirn  U'l'/X.  II.,  4;'.l  M\. 

South   Afrieaii   Auxiliary    llilile   Soi  lely,    ll.  F.  II.  S.,  I.. 

Riiiirii  Afrlean  Companv  lllrltl'<li).  .ttrlni,  I  .  IH. 

SiHilh  Aiiierlia,  11.  F.   H.  .V.  I  .  ii>l  ;  .lA  F.  Vli.  iXorlliu 

Il.iiS;  .IA/r<;i'.  .MhilmiM.  II..  i:ri;  A'l'i/Mi  AV/c,  11..  llrt ; 

Woiikiii'k  WorH:  11.  4W  .V-ll. 
Soiilh  .\merleaii   Mli<i<loiiiiry  Soeietv,  II.,  .Till  ;  Jliii:!/,  I., 

lim. 
Soiilhern  llapllHt  Convenllon,  II.,.TiH  ;  .1.  II,  .V.  C,  I..  4."i ; 

I'lhnl,  l..','llil. 

Southern  cniKK  (Ship),   Mtlnii.  .)//«..   II.,  (iO;  I'lilltmrn, 

J.  C,  11.,  an  ;  Silwi/ii,  Ii.  A..  11.. :»). 
South  liiilia,  r/iiiirli  .IAm.  .>>o..,  I..  '.W. 
Soiiilhiii,  F.  .).,  .MIsMioniirv.  II..  Miii). 
South  SeaManil.'.  /(.  A'.  //.  .■>'..  1..  -Ml  ;  A.   )/. 
SoureeH  of  the  Nile,  .tfiini,  1..  M. 
Spain.  .1.  /(.  .lA  r .  1..  .-.7  ;  .1.  /(.  C  F.  .lA, 

//.  .v..  I..  -Jill  ;  Conipiest  of.  .Mii/iiimiiii<liiiihm.  II..  I'.ll. 
SimliliiiL'.  II.  II  .  'rraUKlator.  II..  Mlkl ;  A'.:  I'lrcin  \'ii:iinii, 

11,.  I7.-1. 
Spanish  ami  PorlUizneHe  I'hnreh  .Mil  So.lety.  II.,  Si!!. 
S|iaiiish   anil    l'iirlin.'uese  Work  in   N'orlli  .Vinerh'a,  .l//i. 

Triiil  .■^K-..  1..  HI. 
Spanish  IhiHine.  Ilii'ijuf  Vrrtiiimi,  I.,  1 1'J. 
Spanish  ('oinpiest,  .Uf.nro.  II..  li^. 
Spanish  Kvaniielization  Society,  11.,  Mill.      . 
Slianish  Possessions,  . I ^'/;i7/.   l.,'JI;    Am.   Jlilili'  Siu-.,  I., 

d'v';  liiiiiin.F.  •/'..  l.'.'iail;    Mlinmi.iiii,  II.,  Irtil ;    H'tut 

Inilh".  II..  471). 
Spanish  Version.  II. ..Mill. 
Spaiilillnir,  .1..   Missionarv,    Jlrii:il,  I..  188;    .lA   F.   Cli. 

{.\i  III  III.   II  ,  (>H. 
SpaulillnL'.  1...  'I'ranslatiir.  II..  HiVi. 
Spauhlini.',  .Mary  ('..  Missionary.  ll.,.SIl','. 
Special  SiK'ietles,  Oiyftiiiz.  ot' .Mis".  Wink.  II..  1ft.". 
Speke.  Disiiiveries,  .l/>(c((.  1 ..  7.  II. 
Spe/.ia  Missiim  f.ir  Italy  anil  the  Levant.  II..  Mll'J. 
Siiesi'ke.  Itev,,  .Missioiiarv.  .{iisliiilhi,  I.,  114;  .Unriiiinii 

.l/w..  II..  III. 
Spinier,  ('.  !•'..  Secretary,  llasi,  .\n.<.i.  Sn:.  I..  137. 
S|irini.'llelil,  Mass..Srhiiiil  al.   Yiiiimi  .Mhi'k  I'liiis/.  Assm'., 

II..  .-i:!!. 
Sproull.  W.  .1.,  ^lissionary.  \iisiiiriijili:   II..  I'.hl. 
Si'inaL'.'ir.  Slalion.  Mnlii-iil  Miss..  II.,  .VJ;    Womnn's  Wurk, 

ll..6',1>. 
SI.  .\iiL'iisline.  Franciscan  Mission  at.  Iinliiins,  I  .  15:). 
SI.  (?roix.  Islanil.  .Mintiriftn  .Missions,  11.,  KW. 
SI.  Dciniin!;!!,  Iliunn.  ./..  I..  'Jil."!. 
SI.  FlizalM'th.  Parish.  .Mmiiiiun  MirsUms,  II.,  lli). 
St.  IleU'ua.   Islanil,  .i/rirn.  \..:i\. 
St.. Ian,  Islanil,  .Mnni'iian    Missimis.  II..  VM. 
SI.  .lohn's  Divinity  SchiKil  at   Lahore,  Clmirli  Miss.  .Soc., 

I.,  '.".I-.'. 
SI.  .Iiihn.  Hospital.  Peirut,  .Mulirnl  .Miss..  II..  .M. 
St.  .losepli.  .Mission,  Iniliiins.  .inn  rii'iin,  ]..  174. 
SI.  .Joseph's  Imhislrial  .Schoil.  y.n/im,  II. .  .")I4. 
St.  .Iiian    lie  .Niearairua  lUrevtovvni.  Siatloii,  Morarian 

.l/(ww««.  II..  142. 
SI.  Kills,  Islanil.  MoriirUin  Miss..  II..  III. 
St.  Knzinli'z,  Translator,  slin-minn   Vnsiini,  11..  .'115. 
St.  I.onis.  Mission.  I'liris  Frim.  Siir..  II..  '.lis. 
St.  (ilaf.  Missionary.  Ilisl.  <in>ij.  of  Miss..  1..  4.'i:t. 

mimoii  i<tiiti<)HS  me  ii/so  Appindir  E. 


I..  .Vi.->-ii.'i. 
I. .HI);  /;.   A*. 
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Kl.  I'Hiil  ill'  l.iianilii,  Cllv,  .liif/n/u.  I.,  nr. 

HI.  I'uiil«  M.  K.  <'li.,  It'imir,  Mi-l/i.  A'/'(«.  C/i.  (Xi'il/n,  II., 

HI    I'liiilK  IiiHllluii',  raituH.  II.,  :W7. 

HI    Sli'iilii'ii' I  ullii'ilriil  III    lltijiiiv,    Cliiiir/i    .I/Jm.  .SVo'.,  I., 

HI.  Tliiiliini'.  Triiilllliin  iif  )iIh  rnaililiiL'  iiiiiiiii^'  llii'  Chi 

iiiw,  fhiiiii.   I.,  '.in  ;  Klrnt  Uilmr"  of,  Mniiiriiin  Jtiii- 

utiiiii,  II.,  l:i'.' 
HI.  Tliiiiiiii".  1  iillirilriil,  Ihmihilij,  I.,  l"i. 
HI.  TlininuM  iSiiii  'riiniiii'i,  IkIiiiiiI,  .i/r/iu,  I  ,  ;il. 
HI.  'rtiiinm",    l»l,iiiil,    Ihiltn;  /,.,  I.,  JlilH ;  MwaiUin  Mh- 

tiimK,  II  ,  mi  It.' 
HI.  Vliiiiiili'.  Iliiiiil,  llrmU,  I.,  IMT. 
Hliirk,  .MiilMiiH,  MixKliiimr),  II.,  311:1;  Munii-.  .Win.,  II., 

i:i't. 
Hliihli',  II..  Mli-oliiiiiiry,  .[imlrnlUi.  I..  III. 
HlaiifiT,  l{rv,.  .MiKHiiiniirv,  .{fiifHihUt,  I  ,  I. 
Hlall)  iiriiKh,    K.,    MlnKidimry,    II.,   .'111.');    Mimiint    Vi  ishin, 

II  ,  l'.>ll. 
HlAinliiiitl,  t'linntanflhiifi/t',  I.,  IVii, 
Hlaiidallirr,  H.  .\.,  'rnninlulDr,  f.'lhhiiilc  Vniioii,  \.,'M\. 
HtuiiU'V,  Ihaii,  MiilKiiiiiiiriliiiiiKin,  If.,  IIH. 
Hliiiili'y.  Ili'iiry  M.,  .(./•W.'.i.   1.,:,   1.^  ;    f.   .V.   .V..   f.,  ani, 

•Vi'  ;   Ciihi/o  Flit  Sliilr.  I.,  .'Ur  ;  /■'.  /.umlnii  /imflhilf,  I., 

84H  ;  I.hiiiii»ltmr,  I).,   I.,  Kii:  Miifhiii,    .1.   .1/..  II.,  ',' ; 

Vim.  itMili  \  Ch.  .Siiil.,  II.,  'at ;  .NV(i/v  7'/(ii/.  iind  Mis- 

rtiiiiK.  ll.,:ilo. 
HIaiili'V  Kalh,  .\Mfii.  I.,  •.«.'. 'il. 
Hlaiiii'V  I'lKil.    .l///,'i(,  I,  •.>•.' ;    rn/iffii  /v..'  .SV.i^,  I.,:I1S; 

A',  hill,  lifllliil'.  l.,;ilN. 
Hiaiiliiii,  Sir  lii'ii.,  /;.«,»..  ir.  .A.  I.,  ITH. 
Htuiiulriii'lH,  .1.  I''.,  'rniiii-laliir,  /■'inif/i  Vnvlmi,  I.,  .'IHil. 
Htarli,  l{i'>.  \V.,  'I'ninfialiii,  \>i«ill  Vntlmi.  II  ,  IIWI. 
Hlark,  Urv.  \V.. 'I'riin''laliir,  A,/).-//./  IV/.iii/i,  I  .  .Ml. 
HIarl.  Iti'V.  K.,  'riaiiHlaliir,  Miii/ii'l/il   \'iiKi(iii,  II.,  21, 
Stall'  cliurrli,  (iuvi'inini'iil  nt.'  Oirwr,  I.,  Jilir. 
Hiali'  uri;aiilzaliiiii'<.   yiiniiij  Min''  Vliil't.  .I»«»'.,  II.,  .VII. 
Hli'i'li'  MriiMirial  SiIhhiI  at   Na^'iii'akl,  Jti/uriiiiil  {Dutch) 

C/iiiirh.  n..r,v. 
Sti'i'n',  ItiHliiili   I-:.,  TraiiHlatiir,  SiKihlll  Vniiiin,  II.,  .ITU  ; 

n.iiiM.  iii.il  II' I.  i,r  jiibi.,  II.,  iiHj. 

Hli'iiikiipir,     Id'V.   »'.    K.   A.,   Jlinle    Miii.    Sih-.,    I.,    I.'IT  ; 

/(.  A".  /(.  .s.,  I.,  lift. 
Stclli'iiliiwrli,  Staliiin,  Xanui  Vi-rilini,  II.,  l.\s. 
,str|ian,  I'ai'tor,  TruiiKlatiir,  KiKinlli'/i    I'lmloii.  I.,.VW. 
.str|iliaiiiivitrh,  iMir.Traiir'laliir,  .''li iiinn  ViiKiuii,  II.,  ;U.'>. 
Strin,  l)r,  .MlHi-iiiiiary,  .[liijs,.ihiii.  I..  4. 
SliTii,  llriirv.  MiriKiiii'iarv.  i'lnnch  .Wm.  Sin'..  I..  •M\. 
Striiiimr,  Statiiiii,  I'/niri/i  .Vhs.  .s'l*.,  I.,  '.'111. 
SUrriii,  MiiiH  K.  M.,  Mli-i-imiary,  .\ii'iiii'njili,  II,.  I'.m. 
HluM'iii',  Hrv.,  .MifHimiarv,  .Mi.iiiii,  II..  !W. 
Sti'vi'iiHiiii,  K.  II.,  MiKhlii'iiarv,  T.  /'.  C/i.,  V.  S.  .{.,  II.,  4:il, 
Stewart,  Hi'v,  .\.,  'I'laiiKlaliu-,  liinlir  Viniun,  1.,  »HI. 
Hti'warl,  I'.  S.,  Mifwimiaiy,  1I..;1H1. 
Sti'ivart.  .laiii'i',  MiKiiiiniirr,  I'nu.  AVci'  Cli.  nl'  Sin/tdinl, 

11, -Jll. 
Sli'Hiirt,  l{rv.  U.  W.,  Translator,  t'luichniv  Colt.    Virnliiii, 

l.,:ir.'-). 
Still.  .Iiihii.  Mis^iinimrv,  .Mflmi.  .V/'.«..  II..  .V.i. 
Htirlini;,  lit.  Ili'v.  W.  II.,  Jlislinp  iif  Falkland  Isl  ,  .s„.  .1,,,. 

.v:~M.  s<„\,  II.,  av. 

Sliiililanl,  I).  T.,  MiKHiiiiiarv,  II.,  ;)i:i  ;   i'ofhnin,  ./.  '.'.,  I., 

Sloikovitch,  I'rnf.,  Traiinlator,  Si rt-lnit  Vii'shm,  II.,  ."CJ."!. 

.stiiiii',  s.  It,  TraiiHlaiiir,  II.,  .'lill. 

SIraitK  Si'ttli'iiH'iilH,  II.,  .'«H. 

HIratfiiril  dr  lli'ililillr,  Lord,  Tiirkiuli  Minn.  .\ht  Sue..  II., 

I;;  I. 
SiraiisK.  Cimrl  I'ri'arhir, ./(;'»«//( «i   I'lilim  In  Jlniin,   I., 

.'iiil. 
Slrrvr.  (;i'cirL'.  'rniiihlatiir,  Unhtiinnii  VnnUm,  I.,  17.'), 
Sirii't  l)a|itisl  MiM<iiiii.  II.,  :ii'il. 

Stritar,  I'rnf..  TraiiJilatiir.  .•</iiiiiiliiii  ViiHiiin.  II..  .'II."!. 
Siriiiiaili,  .\.,  Mis>iiiiiary.  II.,  ;)i'i."i. 
.siniiiai'h.  >!.,  Mli'simiarv,  ll.:*i."i;    Aiiiini  in/lm/'ihi/,  I., 

K'l ;   fliiiiiMi  \ni>iiiii.'\..-i;i\:  .Miiiiiliiii'n  (lit'..  II.. -.ill. 
Stniiiir,  Iti'v.  ,|{ihia}i,  Kriinintirnl  .Mtinnri ,  I.,  .')ii'.'. 
StriinuV  Island,  .llirriiinsiii.  II..  ICI. 
Striitlii'r,  Iliin.  I)a\id  II.,   liiilnl  Stall's  Ciinsnl-Oriu'iMl, 

.Ui.iiiii.  II.,  111). 
Stuart,  Id'v.,!..  Traiislnlor,  linelk  Vnfimiy  I.,  .'1>*I  ;  I'lm. 

Ch.  i.liiiilh).  II.,  ^M. 
SlMil"iil     Viiliinlirr    .Miivi'iiiint,     Yiiiiini    ilih's     Chiiit. 

.Umh:,  II..  .W,'. 
Stiir!:i's,  .\.  .\..  Mlssiiinaiy,  II.,  3I).")  ;  .VlnimiKln,  II.,  HH) ; 

hiriitjii'  yiisiiiii.  Il.,'j:)l. 
Sliirl,  ('aptaiii.  KxplnriT,  .[iislinlin.  I  .  111. 
Siiailra,   Slatiiui,   .Xiimiinyeh,  II.,   IIM ;    lltf.  J'n.'.   Ch. 

.NV'"/.,  11.  271. 
SiHliaii  iSiiDiliiiw),  SMIiiin,  ,1.  n.  .lA.  r,  I.,  .II  ;  China. 

I, '.'18.  ;.tiH. '.Til;  AVi*.  Ch.  (.So«M),  II.,  iTW  ;   ninnan'i 

Hurt.  II..  .VKi,  r<(K. 
Siidrai',  or  I.nlioR'rx,  fmliii,  I.,  410  :  /fr/.  (/>((/c/0  t'A.,  II., 

•Jlill. 
Sill'/.  Canal.  Tuikuj.  II.,  AW. 
Sullavi'aii  KiiiL's,  I'lrxin.  II.,  U','!. 

JtiiUcK  iniUentf  ycneral  nrHdes.     For 


Siiil.Sici,  Mo/iiiiiimiiliiiilniii,  II.,  I'JI  ;  nmln,  II.,  If*. 
Siill,  laiiiall,  Foiiiidir  of  Si  It,  l^rnlii.  II., 'JlN. 
SmIiIiIi'.  I'ri'Mdi'iui' or.  .Iiiimii.  I  .  IHII. 

Slnirrmvll,  Slati A.  .1/    •>  ,  I.,. VII, 

Hiikias,  WIti'li  IliK  lorn,   .Mosipiltii  Coast,   Miiniiltiii    Ml'- 

MlllllH.    II    ,    11'.', 

Siilrvinaii  KiTi'iiill  of  .\daiia,  Xiiniililiith.  II.,  Inn. 

Sidtan,  .Misolnti'  I'owirof,  Tnilmj,  fl  ,  417. 

Sultaiipiir.  Cllv,  Mnruiiiiii  MIiihui'iik.  II,.  111^, 

Siilii  Islands,  'll,,.'ltUI;   .Wnliiiuiiiiiiliinhiii,  II.,  ]•&. 

S Htrii,  Islitnd,  II.,  :m  ;  .1,  //,  r.  A'.  .lA,  I.,  7'.' ;  .Mohmit- 

iiiiiIiihIiiiii.  II..  I'.'.'i  ;  Uhmlnh  Mihh.  Sim-.,  II.,  -iHi. 
Siiinlialpiir,   Station,  h'Tiniilt  JIdii.  I''i>r.   .!//*».    .>««■.,   I., 

IKH. 
Hiiininir  ruliii'f,  Ucttnictlun  of.  Chiiiii,  1,,  'SXS  \  ISkinij, 

ll,,'.'l.). 
Siiininirs.  I>r.,  ^Ilssinnarv.  Miilhiil  Mliuloiiii.  II.,  ,VI. 
Sun  and  Moon,  Worshiiiiifi  .Ijiii'n,  I.,  IN. 
Hiinilaiii'sc,  Haci',  liiilih  Minii.  .•mx-  ,  I,,  ,'Hl. 
Siinilani'si'  Virslon,  II.,  .StDl.  • 

S lay  SrIiools,    II.,    ,'li'iii  (ill  ;    Ainirlran    SiindaySi'lioiil 

I'liion,  ,')II7  ;  Kori'lL'n  Siinilay  Si  hool  .\ssorlalioii,  3tlN  ; 

SiinilavSrliool     rnlon's     c'onllni'iital     MInkIiiii,    MW; 

.Ml  thiiilK  ijt'  .Mh$    nnik.  II.,  N7. 
Hiiiidrrland,  .1.  I'.,  Misslonarv,  .\iu)  (iiilimi  Vtriiloii,  II., 

IIIN. 
Sun  Mvlh,  Shliilim.  II.,  ,T!H. 
Sunnlti'S  (Sniinlsi,  Si'rt,  MiihiiiiiiiiiiliiiilMiii,  II.,  K1),  I'.'.); 

I'li'iii.  II.,  '-'IN. 
Suiiitsiiiiiins,  Afrlian,   .{film.  \.,\t ;  chlni'si',  chlnii.  I., 

SN), 
Siiiaj-iid  Mania.  Kiilrr  of  lliimnl.  Cnlnilln.  I., ','g7. 
Sums,  jllvisioiis  of  th'   Konin   Miihiiiiiiiiiiliiiilniii,  II.,   117. 
Suial.  Station.   I'lm,  I  h.  nt'  Jnliiinl,  II..  'A')";    Wnmiiii'n 

llV.a-.  II.,  .V«. 
Hnrinain,  II..  :tiill ;  Unlniiil  .Minn.  .>*«'.,  I. ,,171;  Hiiiunii, 

I.,  41 W  ;  lliiiliiian,  .Mr'.,  I.,   4li  ;  .Miiiiirliiii    Mtiiiiiiii», 

II.,  imi. 
Surinam  or  N'riiro-Knijllsli  VitsIom,  II.,  ,'UI1>. 
Su  Sii,  'Irilii'.   .\jiUii,  I.,  i.11;  C.  M.  .">.,  I.,  •ix-i;  .V-v/y) 

Uiii-i-.  II,.  IIW. 
Susu  \'i  rsioii.  II,,  in;!). 
Suto  or  l.isnio  \i'i>ioii,  II.,  .'Illll. 
Sultii',  .\liolltion  of,   Ciiiiy,    II'.,   I.,  '.•'-"i  ;  llhuliihiii,   1., 

4'J,V 
Sutloii.  A..  Tiauslalor,  II.,  .')7n  ;  .1.  Jl.  .M.  I'..  I.,  .'d  ;  »v- 

irllt  lliiii.,  I,  .•)7M. 

Suva,  Stall Fiji  hliimh.  I..  r,i). 

Sualilll,  TrilM',  lliiiilu  Hiin .  1.,  r.'l. 

Swahlli,  l,an),'naL'i',   .tfiirn.  1,,   11;  Kiiiiif.  .A.  A,  1.,  .Ml) ; 

.Miiihiii.  .1.  .1/.,  II.,  a  ;  .Mnhiiiiiiiii'liinimi.n.,  K'l. 
Swaliili  Vt'ision.  Il.,;)7(i:  Ititmiiiim,  J.,  II.,  aiN;  yraw. 

h;ii/  Mi.  or'  /HW,.  II.,  4(KI. 
Swain,  Dr.  Clara.  .Misslonarv,  W'limiiii'n  Wink,  II.,  4t>0. 
SHiilloH,  H.,  Misslonarv.  Cn.  .Mith.  Fin  Ch.,  II.,  4','ll. 
Swan,  \V.,  Missionary.  II  ,  :)7li ;   Miiinhn   Vn-iiim.  II.,  .33. 
Swanliill,  Station.  .Miniiiiiin  .Mi'iiiiiii.  II.,  144. 
S\vuiison,  M'.  .s.,  .Missionary,  .\miitj  Ciit/iH/iiin/,  I.,  K'i. 
Sualow,  station.  Chitn-Chnii  or  Sinifmr   Ci/tin/iiinf   T'w. 

film.  I. .','141  r////H/,  I., '.'llll ;   Chlnii  In/iiinl .Miyi..  \..  i!7\: 

.Miiliiiil  .Mil's..  11,  .-d  ;  Pim.  Ch.  Fni/.,  II.,  i'.)7  ;    llVon- 

«»V  IIV///-.  II.,  .'i(KI.  .M!». 
Swaziland,  Distrin.  .Ifiirii,  I.,  lit. 
Swi'di'ii,  Mission  Work  in,  .l;/i.  litip.  .l//>w.  Viiiiiii,  I.,  5G ; 

//.  A'.  li.  s..  I.,  ail  ;  .lA  /'.  Ch.iSiiilh).  II.,  Ni. 
Swi'disli  Hihii' Soiiily,  /;.  A'.  /(.  .v.,  I.,  iini,  aui. 
Swi'disli-I.app  Vrrsioii.  II..  H7I. 
Swrdisli    .Missions,    II..   ,'i71-7.'):   (irnvral    Ilislorv,    .'171  J 

Swi'disli    Mission    Sorli'ty,  i)71  ;    Kvanp'liral    .S'alional 

Sorii'ty,   871:  Swrdisli   Cliunli   Mission.  :i;',' ;   Swi'disli 

Mission    Inioii,   :17'J  :  Krii'iids  of  llii'    Kiniis,  :I7.')  ;   Kast 

(lolliland's  Aiis'.'arius   t'liion.  :)7:i ;  Swi'disli   Mission  in 

China,  ,37:1  :  .lonkopiniiSor.  for  lloinr  and  l''oiriL'n  .Mis- 
sions. ;17;)  :  suriiisli  Wonirn's  Mis-i,in.  :J7;1 :  I'luniu  Frn' 

srilt.  I..  .■It'.l;  .liitu,  I.,  .'il:!  ;  .•<■  (itiii n ,  .Mim.  In.  II.,  :)!«; 

'/.iil'i.'.  11.  .Ml. 
Swi'disli  Vii-ion,  II.,  :i73. 

Swiiiiii'v,  .Miss  K.  I'".,  Missionarv,  Chiiiii,  I.,  SI'!). 
Swilziiliind,  //.  A'.  Jl.  .S'.,  I.,  aix);  .Afic*,  I„  515.' ;  .'<ii.-I>iii/ 

.\ilv..\\..:»:,. 
Svi'ils.  Di'siiiidants  of  Molianimi'd,  I'lrxin,  II.,  218. 
Syllii't,  Slalion,  H.Wi  /'/.«,,  II..  A"i. 

SylM'stt'r,  iloanni's.  'rransiatof.  !I'inijnnnn  I'tl/itiin.  I,,  44'3. 
Syria  and  I'alistini',  II.,  :i7:)  ;s;  (iroL'iaphy.  .'17:);  I'opu- 

latioti,  :171  ;  Iiai'i',:i7t  ;  Lancuacis.  374  ;  Coiiiiiiiicr,  :)74: 

I'olitirs,  .'171;  SikuiI  I.ifi-.  :)74  ;   lii'liL'iiiiis  I.ifi',  :i;4  ;  His- 

tiirv,  .'t;.-! ;  lioinan   Catholirs,  :t7ii ;  I'roti'staiilisni,  :177  ; 

Spi'iial   Soiii'tiis,  ,37S  :  .1.  11.  C.  F.  .V..  I.,  74;  .Mntiinl 

.l/;.>.v..  II  ,.>3:  /'«.'.   r/,.  (.\ '„/•//,  1.  II.,  a4S;  Tuikei/,  U., 

■i]i.  I\:<  ;    \\imii,i\i  Wink.  II  .  4iMI,  ,''>lil. 
Syriar  l,;iii'jiiaizi'.  Si/rin.  II..;i71. 
Svriai--.Moilrin,  or  Chaldaii'  Virsion,  II,,  379. 
Syriai-  Vrrsioii.  II.,  :r,n. 
sVrlaii  I  liunh  of  Malalmr,  Mmlra»  Pief.,  II.,  ^i ;  Tiiiruii- 

ciiii.  II..  Iiw. 
Svriaii    I'rotisiaiit    Colh'i.'!'.    Jlilrnt.   I.,   lliS :    I'rut.    Ch. 

(.Vo/'Mi,  II.,  ','17  ;  Si/iia,  II.,  377  ;  Tiiiknj,  II.,  4iil),  HSu. 

mission  stations  see  also  Apjk'ndi.r  E. 
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Szanto,  8.,  Traiisliilor,  IIiingaHun  Version,  I.,  m, 
Sz'chucii,  I'rovltui',  U/iiiui,  I.,  i!50. 

T. 

Taboetha  Mission,  Kotnau's  ll'oril',  II., -HIS. 

Tablet  of  Siiicaii-fii,  Clilnii,  I.,  -iM. 

TalKirili'w,  ■<iTt,  llo/ieiiiid,  1.,  ITv' 

Tabriz,  ^<Ia:i<ln,  Miiityii.  /Itiiii/,  11.,  :r:  ;  ftrsia,  II.,  S!18  ; 

ItViWd/)'*  M'wvl,  IL.Tith!. 
Tai%'cr,  Misdoimry,  AuKtnillu,'!.,  Hi;  Moravian  Jfi»»., 

II..  144. 
Ta  lli'f  ((ireat  Learning),  Cnnfiichiiihim,  I.,  .314. 
Tahiti   Island,  Station    («■<;  Societv  Isl.l.    !.,  ,S«(I ;    fHUi, 

U'.,  I.,  3.5.') ;  L.  M.  S,  I.,  ,V)tl,  .wr ;  l-arh  Eivii.  Soc., 

II..  «IS. 
Tahiti  Ven^ion,  II.,  8«() :  A.  .V.  .-;.,  I.,  .VA 
Taiko,  IVrcw at ionn  under  in  Japan,  Ituman  Catholic  Mi»- 

sioiif,  II..  iliS. 
Taikoiigafland,  Finhtixl  Mixf.  Sue  ,  I.,  373. 
Tai  Ku.  Station,  China.  1..  •,'lir. 
Tai-Piiig-Kii.  Station,  Chimi.  I..  2ii!1. 
Tai-I'iii);  Kebellion,  China,  I.,  353  ;  M.  K.  Ch.  (South),  II., 

81. 
Taislmn-fu,  Station,  China,  I.,  STO. 
Taiwan,  Station,  Furnu»a.  I.,  377. 
Tai  Yimii  Fu,  Station,  China.  I..  i.'48,  2(19. 
Tai  Midial,  Xorthiftxt  Prorincet,  II.,  Is;!. 
Takow,  Station,  Farnumi,  I.,  377. 
Tttlaings,  Kaco,  Hassein,  I.,  143;  Surma,  I.,  219;  i%Bi/, 

II.,  212. 
TalainK  Vorfion,  II..  .S8(1. 
Talant  M.,  Knnrlo  Hiss.  Soc,  I.,  3:£. 
Talmud,  Jt)rs.  I.,  Mi. 
Tamatave,  Station,  Mailariancar.  II.,  I!. 
Taniatoa,  Kinjr  of  liaintea.  London  .1/<.m.  A'oi\,  I.,  MS. 
Tainanl'i)aH,  State,  /'/w.  (7i.  (.s'.),  II.,  Soli. 
Tamlmki.  AltafemlKi,  I.,  1. 
Tainbookies,  Tribe,  Itaziijia,  I.,  144  ;   Morarian ^n»l>ioM, 

II.,  139. 
Tamerlane,  Bokhara,  I.,  173;  7/(*V.    tteog.  of  Miss.,  I., 

4^i'>. 
Tamil,  LaiiBiiau'C,  Madras,  II..  19  :  S/ia/itinr/,  /,.,  IT.,  3«2  ; 

Winslow,  .Miron.  II..  477  :  ZityHil-ili/,  11'.,  II.,  Ki'i. 
Tamil  Uaee,  Missions  to,  A.  H.  C.F.  "it..  I.,  71  ;    Cnjlon, 

I.,  24(1-4.3  ;   C.    .1/.  .S..  I.,  293  ;  Danish  Missions,  I.,  3:«  ; 

GrffH.  .s'.  //.,  I.,  4(Xl  :  Leimic  Fran.  .svi,'..  I.,  .'-,44  :  .1/. 

£".  CVi.  (,V«W/M,  II.,  7ti;  .Uiisi,:  and  Missions,  11.,   154  ; 

SWKtish  .Uifsions,  II.,  ,3?2. 
Tamil   Version,   II.,  3Hl  ;  lilienitis,    C.   T.    E.,  II.,  283; 
■     .Schwartz,  C.  F.,  II..  31(1  ;   Winslow,  Miron,  II.,  477. 
Tainph'o,   Station,   Associate  Jiff.   Pres.  Syn.  of  South, 

\  ,  HI. 
Tainsui,  Station,  Formosa,  I.,  ,377  ;   Woman's  Ho;/-,    II., 

514. 
Tiindbcr^,  Bishop,  Xorwnij,  II.,  IS."). 
Tanganyika,  Lake,  II.,  ;jsi  ;  Mullrns.  Joseph,  II.,  l.V). 
Tan,,ena  Ordeal,  .Madaifosear,  II.,  10. 
Tangier,  Station,  \<nt/i  .{friciin  .Mission,  II.,  1?,1. 
Tanjore,  Station,  Schwarh,  ('.  /•'.,  II..  3ltl. 
Tanna  Island,  lAmiInn  Mi'S.  .Sor.,  1.,  5(il  ;  Xeni  llthiides 

fits.,  II..  lt)9  :  .Viyliet,  II.,  U.,  177. 
Tanna  Version,  U.,  3H2  ;  yational  llilile  S'ic.  of  Scotland, 

II..  KKI. 
Taouisni,   II.,  3H2  87  :   I.ifo   of    Ijiotze,  382  ;  Character, 

383  :  I'liilosophv,  38(1  ;  Modern  Taouisni,  .'laS  ;  Effects 

of  IJuiidbism,  m\  ;  China.  \.,  2.V.I. 
"  Ta|>i  Oave."  I'rriadlcal  Literature,  II..  21l>. 
Tapiteua.  Island.  II..  .•J87. 
Tiijilin,  K.  \V  ,  Missionary,  .instnOia.  T..  115. 
Taplin.  (Jeo.,  Missionary,  Australia,  I.,  115  ;  .^f(lclla(/,U.. 

3  ;  .Xiirrinyeri  Version,  II.,  1.59. 
Taiipe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   F.,  Jlissionaries,  Lt/urs,  Murariun 

.\li«s.  to.  I.,  545. 
Tarsus.    Station,    .ld<ina.  I.     5;  Mersine,    II.,   (i4  ;    .V«- 

sairiijth.  U.,  liK). 
Tartar,  iir  Tatar  Uaee.  II.,  387  :  Caucasns,  I..  237. 
Tartaiv  (siv   Turkestan),  L.   M.   S.,  I.,  5W)  ;    Patterson, 

.1/..I'.,  II..  2111. 
Tasuuinia.  Islaiul.  II..  .387. 
Tasso  Island,  Church  .Miss.  Soc.,  1.,  284. 
Taunu-iuru.     See  TonnLToo. 

Tausei..  Mans.  Translator.  Punish  IVm'ix.  I.,  .335. 
Tavoy.  Statiini.  .1.  y(   .)/.  /'..  I..  49  ;  Hurma.  V.MiO. 
Tawiis,  .laeob   ben.loseph,  Translator,   Persian    Virsion, 

II..  22.5. 
TavUu'.  Miss,  .\ssoc.fiir  Supisirf  Miss  Taylor's  .SchiH)l,  I., 

Ill  :  Heirut.  I  .  14(1. 
Tavlor,   Dr.   t'lnirles,  MIssionarv,    .Meth.    F/iis.    Church 

{.South)   II.,  HI. 
Tavlor,  II.  .1..  MIssionarv.  .Micronesia,  II.,  1(»). 
Taylor,  II.  S..  Missi(uniry.  II.,  3!K1. 
Taylor,  ■!.,  Hudson.  Missionary.  China  Inlaml  Mission,  T., 

S71  ;  Xinqito  Collmui(U    Ve'rtion,  II.,  177;    Oliiunt    in 

C/»«<j,  II.',  193. 
Taylor,  Mov.  I.  ,J.,  Hible  Agent,  B.  F.  li.  S.,  I.,  203. 

Italiem  iiiilioite  <ji  nernl  urtkleit.     For 


Taylor,  Rev.  John,  Trnnolator,  Marathi  Version,  II.,  88. 
Tavlor,  Kev.  ,1.  ('.,  Translator,  7to  IVcWo/i,  I.,  443. 
Tavlor,   Hishop  William,  SelfSiipiKirlliig  Mission  Work, 

II.,  .388-!K);  Origin,  :188;  South  Amerlea,  ;188  ;  .\friea,  389  ; 
llmren,  a.,  I.,  179  ;  Cidcatta,  I.,  229  ;  Conao  Free  State, 
I..  319  ;  .Madras.  U.,-M  :  .)/.  /.'.  Ch.  (Xortk),  11.,  tiS. 
Tchad  Basin  and  Lake.  .il'ric<i,  1.,  2.5. 
T(  hekanoff.  Major,  Ueviser,  KutHuki  Version,  I.,  537. 
Tchekh.  See  Czech. 
Tcliermiss  Version,  II.,  390. 
Tchuvash  Version,  II..  390. 
Tea,  Culture  of,  Assam,  1..  lOfl. 
Teagnc,    Colin,    Missionary,    Am.    Bap,    Miss.    I'ldon, 

I..  .52. 
Teheran  (Tehran).  Station,  Medical  Miss.,  II.,  55  ;  Persia, 

II.,  218  :   Wotnans  Work.  U..  .502. 
Tell  .Ngan.  Station,  China.  I..  270. 
TelcheTiuanii,  liev..  Missionary,  Australia,  V,  115. 
Tekehain.  Town    pininosa.  I.,  377. 
Tekke (Chapel),  Ihrrish.  I..  .3.38. 

Telford,  liev.,  MIssionarv.  Fast  London  Institute.  I.,  347. 
Tell.  Mr.  K.,  Translator,  llakh.ani    Version.  I.,  330. 
Tell,  Ilillv  Countrv  of  \lgeriu.  .I/rim.  I.,  ;iO. 
Telugu  Langnasie," /nrfiw,  I.,  448  ;  Madras,  II.,  \S>  ;    Xl- 

zani's  Teriitories,  II.,  178. 
Telugu  Missions,  II.,  391  ;  ,4.  //.  .V.  I'.,  L,  .51  ;  Bap.   Ch. 

of  Canada,  1.,  131  :  Baxsein,  I.,  1 13  ;    C.  M.  S.,  I.,  293  ; 

})ai/,  S.  S..  I..  .331)  ;  .V.  (ter.  Miss.  Soc,  II.,  181. 
Telugus.  Race.  II.,  391. 

Telugu  Versiim.  II.,  ;^91  ;    Ion.  Miss.  Soc,l.,Mi. 
Temne,  Tribe,  Teinne  I'ersion,  II.,  391. 
Tcinnij  Version,  II.,  391. 
Temple,  I).,  MIssionarv,  II..  391. 
Temple,  of  Sun.  liaidhek.  I  ,  117  :   of  Horrors,  Canton,  I., 

232  :  of  Five  Hundred  Hods,  Canton,  I.,  232  ;  to  Heav- 
en, Piling.  II..  213. 
Teiig  I'iiig,  Station,  China.  1..  2(i9. 
Terra  Catholica.  Itoni.  Calh.  Miss.,  II.,  294. 
Terra  Missimiis,  Horn.  Calh.  .Miss.,  II.,  295. 
Tertulliaii,  in   Heference  to  Spread  of  Christianitv,  Hist. 

Oemj.of  .Miss..  I..  429. 
Teutiuiic'and  Slavonic  Tribes,  Historical  Oeog.  of  Miss..  I., 

4;«. 
Tewllk  Pasha,  Cairo,  I.,  225. 
Text   to  be   Followed   in  Bible  Tianslation,   Trans,  and 

Iler.of  liitile.  II..  403. 
Textiis  Ueceiitus.  Translation,  II.,  404. 
Thaddeus.  .Missiim  of,  Persia.  II..  219. 
Tliakari  Character,  Chamha  Virxion,!.,  244, 
Thakomlmu.  King.  .Mtniu,l\.,  H. 
Tharrawaddy,  Station,  .1.  B.  M.    C,  I.,  49. 
Thatoi  e.  Station,  Burma,  I.,  221. 
Tliay-et-Myo,  Station,  Burma.  I.,  'HI. 
Theodore,  King,  Abyssinia,  I..  4. 
Theodosius,  Translator,  Bulijarian  Version,  I..  217. 
Theophilus,  Bishop.  Mohaminedanism,  'I.,  114. 
Tlieosophv,  /teivish.  I..  ;i37. 
The  Sick  Man,  Turku/.  II.,  419. 
Thiliaw,  King,  llurmu,  1.,  218,  221. 
Tlioburn,  Bishop,  .Meth.  Fpis.  Church  ^Xorth),  It  ,  7(1. 
Tholiihan.  Convirt,  Mohiimmnlunisni,  II.,  114. 
Thomas,  Apostle,  Madras  I'residmci/,  II., 22;  Persia,  II., 

219. 
Thomas,  Kev.,  MIssicuiary,  A.isiim.  I.,  109. 
Tliomas,  .lohn,  .Missionary.  Ila/i.  Mi.ix.  .sv«'..  I..  l;ti. 
Tlioinasen,  Hi'V.  Tniuslaior,  Hindustani   Virsiou,  I,,  426. 
Thoiuason,  Tiionias,  Lieut,  (iovernor  of  Northwest  Prov- 
inces, CM.  S.,  1,  2Sl,2'.ll. 
Thompson,  liev.  .-\.  C.,  Contfrnrce  and  ^^ssions.1.,  311  ; 

Missionaru  Conferences.  II.,  105. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  )towin,  Mission  Founded  bv,  Si/iiii,  II., 

378;    W<miiin'sWork.il.,V.>:i. 
Thompson.  David.  Missimiarv.  .fapan.  I.,  492  ;  I'riS.    Ch. 

(.V»rM),  II.,  2.VI. 
Thoni|>son.  Hev.  .lames,  Bible  .\geiit,  II.  F.  II.  s..  I..  S03. 
Thmnpson,    .lames.    Held    First     I'roleslaiil    Service    in 

Buenos  .Xyres,  .Meth.  Fiiis.  Church  i.\orth).  II..  (W. 
Tliomiison,  Dr.  il.  B.,  .Missionary,  Medical  Missiims,  II., 

.50. 
Tlionipson.  .1.  M.  ai.d  Wife.  Native  MIssionarv  Teachers, 

l^rot.  Fpis.  Ch.,  r  S.  .1..  II..  2(ai. 
TlKunpsoii,  .lohn    F.,   .Missiiuiarv,   .Mith.    Fpis.    Church 

(.V«)7/m,  II. ,  (19. 

I'lavels  of.  .Africa.  1..  H. 

Kev.    K.  II. ,  Translator,  .Shanghai   Colloquial, 


Thomson 

Thomson 

II... 3-" 

Thomsoi 


,  llenrv  C.,  Missionary.  Me.cico.  11.,  97. 
thoiiison,  l{..  Missionary,  Turkiy.  II..  42.'W<. 
Thomson,  W.  II..   Missionarv,  Fdin.  .Mid.   Miss.   Soc,  I., 

.3.52. 
Thomson,  Dr.  W  illiam  II. ,  .Medical  .Missions.  II.,  49. 
'riioinsoii.  W.  M.,  .Missionary.  Suria.  II. ,  377. 
Thongze,  Station.  .4.  B.  .M.  I.,'}.,  47. 
Thora.  .hws.  1..  rm. 
Thorlaksoii,  llistiop  O.,  Translator,   Icelandic  or  Xorse 

r.cWo/i.  I.,  44;3. 
Threlfall,  Missionary,  Wes.  .Meth.U.,  4«1. 

mission  stiitioiio  sic  also  Appcndic  E. 
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Thrclkcld,  X,.  E..  MlsKioniiry,  Afmtra/la,  I.,  113. 

"  Tlirougli  tliu  Dark  t'oiitiiii'iil,"  Vongo  Free  State,  I., 

.■)ir. 
Thiiri'tiin,  A.,  TrniiMlntor,  I.,  ;«»•,> ;  .1.  Jt.  C.  F.  ,V.,  I.,  73  ; 

IluWdiUiii  ]ersi()ii,  I.,  IK. 
Tililiu,  Trilic,  Africd,  I.,  3(). 
TilHt.  II.,  3!W  ;  LittU-,  /\>o,  II.,  231. 
Tibotun  Vernion,  II.,  394. 
Tiildy,  \V.  I'.,  Ilihio  Ain-ut,  II.  F.  li.  K.  I.,  200. 
Tidi'iimiid,  I',,  Tnmi'lator,  Diiuiiili  MixKiiiiif,  I.,  .3.3.5. 
Tientsin,   Statiiin,    China,   1.,  a-18,  atK!.  aii7,  '.lii),  '.TO,  2TI  ; 

llati,  ir.  .v.,  I..  400  ;  L.  M.  .v.,  I.,  .-ifiT  ;    MiwkeiizU,  ,/. 

A'.,  II.,  3  :  Midhal  MUs.,  II.,  .W  ;  Mil/i.  \tir  Coniif.v., 

II.,  KJ;    WoinanK   IIV//*,  II.,  .MH  ;  Troitii'«  of,    llrliti/- 

tnaii,  K.  r'.,  II.,  11)4  ;  C/iiiia,  I.,  i-Vi.  -JIU  :  Foiiiuma,   I., 

877  ;    0;>i«m  i;i  C'Aifld,  II.,  1!M  J    William.^,  .s'.  »'.,  II., 

474. 
Ticrra  del  Fiiego,  II.,  394  ;   South  Amiriran  Mist.  S(h:, 

II.,  :iV>. 
'riKmni's  (I)ikran),  Ally  of  Cyrus,  Arnunia,  I.,  98. 
Tiftre,  I'roviiici',  Atiijmiiia,  I.,  2. 
Tisre  Version,  II.,  395. 
Titrris,  KivtT,  Turkeij,  IT.,  412. 
Tillv,   .Mfrcd,   Missionary,    ConffO   Frte    State,  I.,  319; 

A'.  /.»«.  lH.1t..  I..  31l>. 
Ti'iiboo,  Moliamnu'<lan  University,  Afrka,  I.,  10. 
'I'inibuktu,  Town,  .\frica,  I.,  20. 
Tinini,  Uace,  .\t'iiei'i.  I..  28. 
Timourlane,  /'(>,■.;((,  II..  220,  221. 

Tims,  Hev.  ,1   W..  Translnior,  Itlackfoot  Vtmon,  1 ,  169. 
Tinmrides,  Hace,  I'tma.  1I.,21K. 
Tindall.  J.,  Missionarv.  IlVn.  Mtlli.,  II.,  4.')9. 
Tint;  .\"K,  I'onvert.  Mitli.  Kiih,  I'/i.  {.\fiiili),  II.,  72. 
Tinnevelly,  District,  II.,  3il,'> ;   V/iiiirfi  Mi«i(.  S(jc.,  1.,  293. 
Tinne  Version,  II..  39.'i. 
Tippn,  Sultan,  .Mijmre,  II.,  l!M. 
Tirnova,  iStjition,  .V.  A'.  Ch.  (Xortli).  II.,  70. 
Tiriiiinvaimni,  Town,  Capnm,  W.  Jt.,  I.,  2;J4. 
Tilnlar  Bisliops,  Jlom.  Cat/i  Mlsn.,  II.,  2".Hi. 
Toliaeeo,  I'se  of,  China,  I.,  2(>1 ;  Jajtan.  I.,  4M>. 
Tobatio.  Island,  II.,  390  ;  Murarian  Mittionn,  II.,  141. 
Toeat,  Stallion,   Anitenia,  I., '102;    Martijn,  Jlainj,  II., 

37  :    Van  Lfimfp,  11.  ,].,  II.,  4.')0. 
Todd,  Uev.,  Missionary,  Maitiira,  11.,  24. 
Todd,  K.  S.,  Missionary,  Mtth.  Kjiis.  Church  (Xorth),  II., 

73. 
Toiro,  District,  .l/;'fcn.  I.,  27. 
Tokelau  Islands,  II.,  390. 
Tokufiawa  liiginie,  Japan,  I.,  490. 
Tokusliima,  Station,  /'/•(-».  CA.  tiS'0!/<A),  II.,  257. 
Tokvo    (Tokio),    Station,   Japan,    I.,   i>H-:M  ;    Medical 

.IA)*».,   II.,  5,5;   .)/.  A'.    C/i.  IXurt/i),  II.,  74  ;  Piw.  Cli. 

{Xort/i),  II.,  2.").3  ;  Het:  (Ilutcti)  Vh..  II..  209  ;   IIVwk/hs 

irwA-.  II.,  491,  498,  502,  605,  511,  515,  517  ;   }'.  M.  C.  A., 

II.,5;i2. 
Toltecs,  Kaco,  Me.ricn,  II.,  92. 
Tondin,  ,1.,  Translator,  II.,  .397;    Ma<la<i(Ufai;  II.,  55; 

Siain,  II.,  3.34  ;  Siamese  Vernion,  II.,  3.30. 
Toiipi,  Dialect,  II.,  397. 
Tonga  Islanils  (see  Kriendly  Islands),  .4. 11.  C.  F.  M.,  I. 

79;   IIV.«.  .)feth..  II.,  404. 
Tonpilaiiil,  District,  ,l//f<'/,  I.,  19. 
T(aiga,  Tril)e,  ,l//-ic((,I.,  18. 
Tonga  Version.  II.,  .■i97. 
Tongareva,  or  renrhyn  Island,  II.,  .397. 
Tonkin  (Tonunir.),  KriMidi  (.'olcniy,  II..  397. 
Torgersen,   llans,   Lay   Jlissionary,  Moiarian  Mifsionf, 

II.,  144. 
Torkos,  .\.,  Translator,  Hungarian  IVcWw/,  I..  442. 
TcMTcnce,  Dr.,  Missionary,  Metlical  JUinfivM,  II.,  55. 
Torres,  Island,  Aljaha,  I.,  1. 

Torrev,  |{ev.  ('.  I'.,  Translator,  Cheivkte  Vemion,  1.,  245. 
Tosk.' Dialect,  .llliania.  I.,  3'). 
Tonconlcnr,  liaci'.  .\fiif(i.  I..  20. 
Tonlonse  Ittuik  Society,  Ut/it/iaun  Tract  X(H'.,  II.,  27'8. 

'  "'    .1/.    /'.,  I.,  47,49;  Burma,  I., 


,'>:i7. 
,  .Mil. 
Miff.  SiH\,  I.,  281 ; 


Toniigoo.  Station.   .1.  /(, 

221  :  Mafon.  A'.,  II.,  39. 
Toungtliils.  Tribe,  llunna,  I..  22i). 
T(»\vers  of  SilciKc.  Znroaft nanism,  IT, 
Townley,  Kev.,  Missionary,  /..  .V.  .s'.,  I 
Townsend,  lleiny,  Jlissionary, Church 

Alieakuta,  I..  2. 
Townsend.  .1,,  Missionary,  f'n.  Melh.  Free  Ch.,  II.,  428. 
Townsend,  Key.  \V.  ,1.,  Mflfi.  .\tw.  Conntje.,  II.,  84. 
Tovnbee  Mall,  Citu  Miffiims.  I..  296. 
Toy,  Kobert,  Missioiuiry.  II.,  398. 
To/.er.  Itisbop,  Missionary,   Maiinmern.  II.,  24  ;   Swahili 

r<)«"»,  II..  .370;  r»(c.'.l/(x.v.,'ll..  417. 
Tracote,  Jlr.,  Translator,  Juraiiife  Virxitin,  I.,  M:]. 
Trad  Societies,  Jwk /MM    'J'rait  Sofiitij,  \.,^l;   Japan, 

I.,  500. 
Tracy,  W.,  Missionary.  II.,  40fl. 
Trade  Routes  to  Tcliail  Dasin,  .4/"rii((,  I.,  25  ;  across  Sa- 

liara,  Africa.  I.,  :*). 
Training 'Schools,  Wuman'ii  lib;*' /or  IIVwHon,  II.,  487. 
Traiano,  Hey.,  Missionary,  Hraztl',  I.,  189. 
Tralles,  Site  of,  Aidin,  1.,  SH. 

Italics  iiuticate  general  articles.    For 


TraiKHiebar,  Station,  VanUh  ^^UHnn^,  I.,  .331 ;  Itheniux, 

C.  T  A".,  II.,  2H3  ;  'Aieq,  nlialij ,  II.,  II.,  rM. 
Trans-Caucasian  Turki  Vi'rsioh,  ll.,4t)7. 
Transit  and  UuiUliiig  Kuml  Assoc,  Taylor,  liUhon  ll;/*., 

II.,  388. 
Transkei,  or  Kaflrland,  Africa,  I.,  21. 
Translation  and  l{eyisi(Hi"of  the  Hible,  11.,  .398,  400. 
Trausinignition.    Doctrine  of,  liuiliihi'in,  I.,  213;  Ifinilu- 

ifni,  I  ,  421  ;  Xufairiueh.  II.,  188  ;  yezii/een,  II.,  527. 
Traiisoxiana,  I'emia,  11.,  220. 
Transvatd,  II.,  407  ;  Africa,  I.,  19  ;  llerllit  Misf,  Soc.,  I., 

1,57. 
Trapplsts,  Monastery  and  Nunnery  of  Marianhill,  Zu/ux, 

II.,  544. 
Trayancore,  Stale.  II.,  107  ;  C.  M.  S..  I..  2tl3  ;  L.  M.  S.,  I., 

.'iOti;   .\atire  Statu),  II.,  101  ;   llingdtaube,  W.  T.,  II., 

2a5;  Wmnan'i!  Wnrk,  II.,  518. 
Treaty  of  Adrianople  (1829).  Turkti/,  II.,  418. 
Treaty  of  London  (1827),  Turkti/.  II.,  418. 
Treaty  of  Nanking,  China,  I.,  2,'>.3 ;  Ch.  Miff.  Soc.,  I.,  289. 
Treaty  of  I'aris  (18.571.  Turknj,  II-,  419. 
TreatU's  of  Tientsin,  llriilr/iiian,  K.  C,  I.,  194  ;  China,  1., 

2.53,21)4;  AV>/v«(w((,  I..  3^7  ;    (Jpiuin  in    C'AtHn,  II.,  194  ; 

miliamf.  .s.  ir.,  II.,  474. 
Tri'l)izond,  Station.  Armenia,  I.,  101. 
Treniil,  Station,  llreton  Fran.  Misf.,  I.,  193. 
Trichiii.     See  Trichur. 

TriclMno|)oli,  Station,  fVinnan'f  ^ynrk,  II.,  517. 
Trichur,  Station,  Womauf  llo/X-,  1I.,,520. 
Trieiniiai  ('oiucnti(Hi,  .1.  B.  M.  I'.,  I.,  44. 
Triinurti,  or  Triidly,  IliniluiMii,  I.,  421. 
Triuciunalie,  Town,  Ctylon,  I..  240. 
Triiiklad,  Island,  II.,  409:    rtm  Ch.,  Canada,  IT.,  333; 

Vn.   I'ref.    Ch.,   Scot..  II.,  429;   If.   Indies,  II„  470; 

Woman's  Work,  II.,,M4. 
Trinitarian  Hible  .Society,  IT..  409  :  II.  F.  B.  S.,  I.,  197. 
Trinity  t'ollege,  Ctulon',l.,  243  ;   C.  M.  S.,  I.,  2tW. 
Trinpiiny,  A.  \ .,  .Missionary,  Ba/itiftf.  Canada,  I.,  1.30. 
Tripuaka,  Uiuldliist  Canon,  lluddhif-m,  I.,  209  ;  Burma, 

I.,  •221.   . 
Tripoli,  Country,  ,l/'n'c«,  I..  31  ;   Turkey,  IT.,  412. 
Tri|ioll,  Station,  W'oman'f  Work,  II.,  ,5li;l. 
Trislnia,  Hnddbist  Doctrine,  Buddhifin,  I.,  210. 
Tristan  d'.-\cunha.  Island,  Africa,  1.,  31. 
Trowbridge,  T.  C.,  .Missionary,  II..  40!) ;  Turkiy,\\.,i'iSia. 
Trplan,  Key.,  Translator,  Wendifh  VtrfiOnf.  II.,  450. 
Truair,  Hev.  .T.,  Stamen,  Miffimi*  to.  II.,  319. 
Truber,  Canon,  Translator,  S/orenian  Verrion.  II.,  345. 
Trygvason,  .Missioiuiry,  Hift.  (ieoij.of  Miiifi<mf,  I.,4;W. 
Tsai-A-Ko,  First  Chinese  Convert,  SfoiTifon,  Hobtrt,  II,, 

148. 
TsangChow.  Statiiui,  China,  T.,  2C9. 
Tseng,  .Marquis,  Opium  in  China,  II.,  194, 
Tsetse  Kly,  .t/rica.  1.,  17,  19. 
Tsiii,  Original  Name.  China,  I.,  240. 
Tsinan-fu,  Station,  China.  I..  248. 
Tsing-kiang-i)U,  Station,  China.  L,  270 ;  Prtf.  Ch.  (S.), 

II., aV) ;   Woman  f  Work.  II.,  .507. 
Tsnn  Una,  Station,  China.  I.,  209. 
Tsze-s/.e,  (iraiidson  of  Confucius,  Confucianism,  1.,  314. 
Tiiainotu  Islands.  II.,  410. 
Tucker.  II.  C.,  Itibh'  Aneiit,  .4.  B.  S..  I.,  tV4. 
Tugwell,  L.  S.,  Missionary,  Sp,  andl'or.Ch.  A      Soc.,  IT., 

3(il. 
Tukudh  Vi'rsion,  II  ,410. 
Tiilii  Version.  II  ,  410. 

Tung  Clio,  Station.  Woman's  Work.  II.,  4!Hi. 
Tniiiicliaii,   siali China,  I.,  2lf<,  2IW,  209;  I'res.  Ch, 

(.sVwM),  II.,  2.52. 
TnngTii,  Name  of  China,  Mohammnluniini,  II.,  122. 
Tuni,  District,   II.,  411 


l/ricu,  I.,  31  ;   Woman's  Work, 

n.  M.  r.,  I.,  50  ;    Woman's  Work,  II., 

I.,  2  ;   Armenia,  I.,  97  ; 


11,  .514. 

Tula,  Station,  .1. 
509. 

Turanians,    Hace,    Aliyssinia, 
'rurkeftan.\\.,M\. 

Turkestan,  or  Tarlarv,  II.,  411. 

Turkey,  11,  412  2:V;  :  (ieosiraphv,  412  !  ropulation,  412: 
Diyisions,  412  ;  I'bysiiarclianiclerislics,  412;  Means  of 
Coniiminicalion.  413;  Social  Condition,  411;  Haces, 
414;  Mob;iiiiinedaiis.  414  :  clirislians.  415  ;  Languages, 
41.5;  Helinions,  417;  (loviTnmi'iil,  417  ;  History,  418  ; 
Kaslcrn  t^iieslioii,420  ;  .Mission  Work,  422  ;  Siicielii's, 
422  ;  .lew  s,  42.3  ;  ( )i  ieiilal  I  linrclies.  421! :  Moliainniedans, 
423;  Special  .\geiicies,  .|23<(  ;  Atikhasiaus,  l.,M  :  II.  F. 
11.  S.,  I.,  202  :  Commerce  ami  .Wssionf.  L,  310  ;  llerrifh. 
I..;«7;  .l/«/im/  .1/i*K.,  II.,  .54  ;  I'triixl.  Ai/.,  II.,  815  ; 
Stan  Tiade  and  .Vi«»..  II.,  341;  Syr'ta,  11.,  374; 
Woman' f  Work,  II.,  4N2.  .523. 

Turkish  Missions'  .Md  Society.  11.,  424. 

Turkish  Possessions  in  tile  .Saliara,  .\frica.  I.,  .'*) ;  \llutnia, 
I.,.3ti;  llulgiiria,  I., 210;  Law  Prohibitions,  llelation  of 
.Miff,  to  (iiotf..  II.,  2"5  ;  Language,  Turkiy,  II.,  410. 

Turlvish  Versions,  II.,  424,  420;  lltiff.  I.  i;.,  I.,  17« ; 
I'ralt,  A.  T;  II.,  2:1.3;  Trans,  and  Itir.  itfBiljIe,  II., 
401. 

Tiirkonians.  Race,  l',rsia.  II.,  218  ;  Turk,y,  IL,  415. 

mi»sioii  Hint  ions  nee  aleo  Apjiendix  E, 
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I.,  iWr ;  /Am- 
M(> ;  Mackaij, 


Triinslii- 
()/'  Miss., 


Tiirnlmll,  W.,  Mlnsionnry.  V.  P.  f"/i.,*o^,  II..  43i). 
Turner,  Mies  Iliittic,  Mii<Hioimry,  i'lin.  Conij.  Sn:,  T.,  SJ2. 
Turner,  l{ev.  Dr.,  TriinxlKtor,  Siiinoii  Virnim,  II,,  mitl. 
Turner,   Natlmnirl,   MiHKiDnarv,  JVnv  Ztiiltinil,   II.,  \~i\ 

Wtn.  Meth. .!/(«».  .SV*-..  II.,  nil. 
Turton,  W.,  MiHsioniiry,  II.,  li)!;   W,x.  .V^)h.  Mhs.  Soc., 

II.,  4.')i). 
Tutuila,  Ixland,  II.,  4ai ;  Sainnii.  II.,  .HIS. 
Tuwarik,  Tribe,  Jierlirr  /I'act.  I.,  l.')l. 

T.VC(M)I1H,  ,/ll/)(lll,  I.,  41K). 

T.verinnn,  .1.,  ,Mii<Hi(>nary.  !'ii.  Melh.  Five  Ch.,  II.,  438. 
Tyndal,  Wni.,  Traiiclalor,  KmiliKh  Vfrxion,  1.,  357. 
Tvplmons,  I'reviilouce  of,  C/iina,  I.,  li')l. 
Tyre,  Station,  Woman'e  iVork;  II.,  41W. 

u. 

U<layftgiri,  Station,  Woman'g  Wiiri;  11.,  ."nW. 
Udipuri  Version,  II.,  (■••T. 
Uilney,  Mr,,  Ciirti/,  \Y.,  I.,  iTi, 
I'gaiiiia,  Counlry,  Afiifii.  1.14;   CM. 
iiiiir/liiii,  ./.,   1.,  40S  ;  K>iij>f.  J.  L., 

A.  M..  II.,  a, 

Ugotio,  District,  A/riea,  I,,  Hi. 

UJain,  Station.  Wbiiidux  HVi;*,  II,,  .MI. 

Ujaini  Version.  II,,  437. 

Ujiji.  Settlement,  I'niKjiinijik'i,  II.,  381. 

I'lenia,  Turkey,  II,,  417. 

Vltlla  (Uli)liila8  or  Vnlllla),  .Xpostl.'  nf  the  (iotli 

tor,  liermim  Vemioii,  I.,  as7  ;  JllslaHca/  (ii'it, 

I.,  431. 

Vnibalazl,  Convert,  Znltii,  II,.  TyV>. 
Unililatusi,  Station,  Zulus,  II  .  ."VW.  .MO. 
Uinlazi,  Station,  Zulus.  II.,  .%W.  IViii.  .-iliP. 
rinjiande.  Zulu  Chief.  Hutitu  Uncf.  1.,  li"). 
I'nisiiniliizi,  Station.  Zulus.  II.,  .'VIO. 
Vinvoti,  Station,  Zulus.  II.,  .Ml), 
I'ni/.ila'K  Kinirdom,  or  (ia/.aland,  Africa,  I.,  18. 
lin/.ilika/.i,  Chief,  Z«/i«,  II.,  :iiit. 

I'lnzumbe,  Station,  WmiKtii'sWork.  II.,4',l,'i;  Zulus.  II., .Ml. 
I'nanp't,  Hev.,  Missionary,  Eruii.  Lulh.  Cti.,  I.,  304. 
I'ndannko,  Zulu  Chief.  Iluiilu  Ruct,  I,.  1-,'."i, 
I'nderhill,  K.  H.,  Missioitiinj  Cimftrtuces.  II.,  105. 
l'nder\V(MMi,  Hev.  II.  <i,.  Translator.  Kortu.  I..  ,\"i'». 
I'ndine,  Ship  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  M'liui.  Miss.,  II,,  58. 
Indinlzidn,  Znlu  Chief,  /litntu  lliin.  I,,  li"). 
liiiondes  Eglisc  Evangeliquesde  Krance,  Kinn.  CniU.  Soc, 

I,,  3(B. 
I'nion   (rnite<H   Ch.  of  Christ   In   .lapan.  .lupun,  I.,  4lt5  ; 

Pie».  Ch.  iXorth),  II..  liVl ;  /.''/',  i/'.>  <h..  II..  aid, 
I'liion  Miss.  ,Soe.,  Am.  \n»s.  Asiuc.,  l.,83;  Meiuil,  II.,  03. 
I'nitarian  Mission,  Jtiptin,  1.,  4!I7. 
I'nitas  Kratruin,  Moraiimi  .^fissilUls,  II.,  I'Jfl. 
l'nite<I  Brethren  in  Christ.  II..  4','7. 
Vniteil  Christian   Collejie  in   .Mailras,  i'lv,*.  i.Fret)  C/i.  0/ 

Smllanil.  II,,  240. 
I'nitetl  Dcanestie  .Miss.  Soc.,  {'.  .V.  A.,  II..  440, 
I'nited  Methodist   Knv  Churelies,   I'oreiirn  Mist  ions,  II,, 

428,  4at :  C/iimi,  I..  a70. 
United  Original  Secession  Church  of  Scotland,  South  India 

Mission,  II.,  4',".t. 
United  l»resl)vterian  Church  of  Scotland.  II.,  4a'.)-:il  ;  De- 

velopnu'iil  of  Work,  4i!l ;  West  Indies,  4J(» ;  Africa,  mt; 

India,  431  ;  I'liina,  431  ;  Japan,  431 ;  C/iiiiii,  I.,  270  ; 

Jfivs,  I,,  510. 
Uuite<l  I'resbvterian  Church,  Board  of  Forciixii  ^lissions, 

II.,  431  31  ;"lIistorv.  4;ll ;  liulia,  4.S2  ;  Ku'vpt,  4.iJ. 
I'nited  States  of  .Viheriea,   II.,  431-17:  Work  for  Native 

I'opulatloii,  431;  for  linnii!;rants.   135;  .\ineriian   Ilap- 

list  llonn'  Missionary  Sim.,  4:W  ;  I'resbyt.  Church  (Not  tli), 

4:18  ;  Protestant  Kpi'scopal  Churcli,  43'.l :  .\iueiican  Home 

Missionary  Soo.  (Connreiiatioinili,  410;  Mi'thodist  Kpis- 

copal  Clm'rch  iNortbl,  412  ;  MctliiKlisI  Kpiscopal  Church 

(Soutli),  413  :  .Missions  to  Chinese,  411  ;  Hiim'n.  .S,  A',,  1,, 

207  ;  Citiiiin  Five  Stall'.  I.,  HIS;  h'liiiii,  1,,  ,5.31 ;  Whiliiiiin, 

.V,,II„  1?2. 
United  Slates  .\lliaiice,  MwtiiiK  of  at  Washinirton.  Evan- 

fltliriil  .Ullaixt,  I..  302. 
Uintcd  Slates  Christian  Commission,  Taunri  Mni's  Christ. 

Asstic..  II.,  .VIO. 
United  Siati's  of  Colombia.  Pns.  Ch.  (Xiul/i),  II,,  a-lli. 
riiiviTsallst  (ieneral  Convention.  II,.  417, 
Iniversities'    Missi(m  ill  Inde|Ki]denl  Sikkini,   Pns.   Ci. 

{Bsliih.)  .Scot.,  II.,  23!l. 
Universities'  Mission  to  Central   .\frica,  II 

sl(mf,  I).,  I,.  ,V>2. 
Universitv  of  I'raL'ue.  Jloli'iiiii.  I..  172, 
Unkh  Klian.  Peisin.  II  .  220 
I'ntiitnjai'.l.ill,  Statiini.  .X'uuui/.  II,.  1S5, 
I'nvaineii   lUnvamwezii,  Couuirv.   Aj'iicn,  I.,  2.3;  Oogo 

firttni .  I.,  SlI. 
Unyoro,  l.ako  lietrion.  Africa,  I..  14. 
I'padana   lliidilhist  DoctrliM.  //i/(('Mi»i/;i,I.,  210. 
I'panish.ids,  Karlicst  Sources  of  Hindu   I'hilosopliy, //!«- 

iluisiii.  1..  41'.t, 
rpolu.  Island,  II.,  477;  .^diiKin,  II,.  .'ios. 

Italics  indicate  yiiiirnl  orticUn.     For 


417  ;  J.iiiug- 


Urdu  Versions,  JfnMcr,  H.  C.,  II.,  40 ;  Shurman,  J.  A., 

Uriva  or  (irissa  LanKnatre,  IiHlia.  I.,  417  ;  Orissa,  II.,  9)2; 

Sanskrit  Vtrsioii,  \l.,:wy 
Vriya  Version,  II,,  447. 
Uniiia.    See  Drooniiah, 

Urrutv,  Mile.  Anna.  Translator.  Basque  Vfrsioiis.  I.,  112. 
UriiKuav,  lieimblic,  II..  I4,'< ;  Mimteiiilto,  San  Felipe  </«, 

II.,  I2!l. 
Ilsunala,  Station,  Church  Mss.  Sue.,  I.,  287. 
I'snttara,  Ucfion,  .ll'rifii,  I,,  10. 
Usaiiil)iro,  Stat  ion. 'C/cz/vA  .Uiss.  Soe.,  I.,  288. 
Usavara,  I'ort  of  Iwiiula.  Africa,  I.,  14. 
I'sbegs,  Itoee,  Bukhara,  I..  173. 
Usciip,  Station,  .M'iCKi<iiiia,  II.,  1. 
Usibepu,  Znlu  chief,  Bantu  Race,!.,  125. 
Utacatniind.    Sec  Ootacamund. 
UtriKiuists  or  Ciili.xtins.  Bohemia.  I..  172. 
Utrecht  Missioiiarv  Socii'tv,  II.,  448;  J>utch  Ref.  Miss.  Soc., 

I.,  344. 
Uva.  Station,  ^Vnmau's  \york,  II,,  510, 
I'vea,  Islanil.  Il„  418  :  Lmjaltu  Islawls.  I.,  572. 
Uvui,  Station.  Church  .Miss.  t:o<%,  I.,  288. 
Uzbek-Turki  or  Sart  Version,  II.,  448. 

V. 

Vaal  River,  TraiiBvaal,  Africa,  I.,  10. 

Vaccaif,  Law  of  Propertv,  Turknj,  II.,  418. 

Valsva.s  or  Meiihanls.  imlia,  I.,  -140. 

Yald'izia.  Station, /Vtt   Churches  of  French  Switztrlaiid 

I„  37!i, 
A'alcntine.   Dr.  C.  R.,  Missionary,  .li/rn,  I.,  .^3  ;  .MnHcil 

.Missions,  II,.  .5.3. 
Valcra's  \ersioii.  Trans,  and  R'r.  of  Bible,  II.,  4t)5. 
Vallablia  Swanii.  Oiissii.  II.,  2ir2, 
Valparaiso,  Station,  Chili,  I,,  2(0 ;  Pre.i.  Ch.  (Xorth),  II., 

210, 
Valparaiso  Bible  .Society,  /?,  F.  B.  S.,  I.,  1»1. 
Vanibcrv.  I'rof.  .\rminins,  Mohammedanism,  II.,  122. 
Van,  Lake  District,  Armenia.  I..  i)7. 
Van.  Slalion,  HVtfHiHi's  Ht/rA,  II.,  4!I5. 
Vandcrkemp,.!.  T,,  .Missi(marv.  II.,  U'.> ;  /..  .V.  S.,  I..  5i)7  ; 

.Ma'taqascar,  II  ,  7  ;  Xeth.  .Miss.  Soc.  II.,  100, 
Van  (ler  Sclnieren,  \.,  Translator,  DvCch  Vernion,  1 ,  343  ; 

Flemish  Veriii(ui,  I. ,.374. 
Van  der  Stell,  Simon,  Governor  of  Cajx;  Colony,  Commrrct 

and  M\.isions.  1..  .309. 
VandcrTunk,  II.  N.,  Translator,  Batta  Versions,  I,.  113, 
Van  Dvck,  C.  V.   A,,   Missioiuirv,   Arahic  Versitui,  I..  '.K!; 

.Muhiiinmedanism,  II.,  124  ;  Smith.  Eli,  II.,  .315  ;  Syria, 

II,,  377;   Trans.  unU  Jlev.  of  Bible,  II.,  400;   Turkey, 

II..  423/). 
Vail  Dyke,  Kev.,  Translator,  Siamese  Version.  II.,  KVS. 
Van  Kck.  Hev.  H,,  Translator,  llidinese  tersion.  i,,  ill), 
\'aii  Kss,  Leander,  Translator,  H.  F.  II.  S.,  I.,  Hi'.i. 
Van  l.ennen,  II.  .1.,  Missionary,  II,,  4.50, 
\'an  I.lesvelt,  .1.,  Translator,  Butch  Version,  I.,  343. 
\  an  Metn,  Kcv.,  Missionary.  .1.  B.  M.  <'.,  I.,  M. 
Vaiiordeii,  K..  Missionary,  Brazil,  I,,  18'J. 
Vaiiualevu,  Island,  Fi)i  Islanits,  I.,  370, 
Van  Wintjb,   Nicolails,  Translator,  Flemish  Vrrtion,  I., 

374. 
Variina,  or  Purusha,  Hinduism,  I.,  418. 
^'as(■o  de  (iaina.  Discoverer,  Africa,  I.,  7;  Roman  Catho- 
lic Missions,  II.,  288. 
Vaildois  Versiini,  II.,  4.5i). 
Vavau,  Island,  Destruction  of  Idols  and  Temples,  Wesley- 

an  Meth.  .Miss.  .Sn<:,   II,,  4ti5, 
Vedas,  lluddhism,  I,,  207;  Hinduism,  I.,  418;  J'linjab, 

II.,  2ii2. 
Vedii'  Hites.  Punjab,  II.,  202. 

Vel  Tribe,  Discovery  of.  Church  .l/(,««.  .<<),•.,  I.,  2Ki 
Vellur  (Velloiei.  Station,  Danish  .I/i»<(«)i)',  I.,  :J3:t ;   ir(>m- 

an's  Work,  II.,  .505. 
Veiiable,  II.  .1.,  Missioiiarv.  Zulus.  II.,  KV,. 
Venezuela,  II,,  4.'>0  ;  A.  li-  S.,  I  ,  03,  tl5, 
Venice.  .Moiiastcv  of  San  IjizarR',  Armenia,  I.,  00. 
Venn.  Mr.,  Missionary.  Ch.  Miss.  .Soc..  I,.  2»1. 
Vcibeck,    (iiiido    K,,'  Missionary,    Japan,  I.,   492 :  i?i;/". 

(Dutch)  Ch.,  II.,  211!), 
Virnoii,  l.iMov  .M.,  Missionary,  Meth.  Ems. Church  (Xorlh), 

11,78, 
Versions  ami  Translations  Circuhited.  .I;h.  il/A/t  ^'0<r.,  I., 

02, 
Vey  Mission,  Baptists,  Colored.  I.,  1:13. 
Vici'iov's  Hospital,  China,  I..  207. 
Victoria,  statical,  .ifrica,  I. .41, 
\  ictoria  Nvanza,  Ijike.  Africa,  I,,  11, 
Vidal,  IllsliopO,  V..,  Missioiiarv,  Church  Mst.  .Soc.,  I.,  283. 
Vieda,  Town,  Fiji  Version.  I. .'370, 
Villeiiaiinon,  Kn'iich  N'ava!  Olllecr,  i?r(KW,  I.)  187. 
Villei;aL'ui«i,  Island,  Brazil,  1.,  187. 
Vinton.  ,1.  II.,  .Missioiiarv,  II,,  451. 
Vin.'lu  Isl.,  IlVitf  /ndlft.'ll.,  471). 
\'isbini,  the  I'rcserver,  llimiuism,  T.,  421. 

mimon  stations  ace  also  Appendix  E. 
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Vililp\ii,  iHlfttid,  Fiji  Tutaiidti,  I.,  Sro. 

Vivi,  Town,  CoiH/o  Free  Slate,  I.,. ■)!!),  .'HO. 

Yi/.iiu'iiimlain,  Stittiiin,  Daij,  .■>.  .S ,  I.,  XKi ;  /,.  M.  .'?.,  I., 

Mr,;   Womiin's  Work.  II.,  514. 
Vliiilimir,  rrimi'  ('liri»tiaiiitv  lutrodiicedby,  i?i/«xi(i,  II., 

aw. 

VolkiMT,  Uev..  MiuHioiiury.  Ilurliarrtns  llunli'r  of,  Clxinh 

MifS.  Hoc.,  I.,  •."(«, 
Vi>lii.  station,  (Irtrce,  I.,  iW. 
Volunteer  Ml^cion  from  liiited  States  to  the  Soudan,  £(iiit 

Ijmdon  InnHliile.  I.,  .'rm. 
Vim  KefTenhrinck-ArTlieraden,  Itaron  and  liaroness,  Leii- 

era,  Morarvm  MittMimn  l'>.  I..  .M.'i. 
Yon   Maerland,  Jaeol),  Translator,  FleinUth    Veritloi,,  I., 

371. 
Von  Tiirily,  T)r.,  Kdltor,  llnlnmian  Version,  I.,  IT!. 
V(Hidoo  siiperslition.  .\efjrii  Unci.  II..  nil. 
Vnmi,  Uoinan  Catholic  MinHion  Dlsinantleil.  AfrU-a.  I.,  Ki. 
Aiilf-'ale,  lAiIln  Vernimi.  I.,  W-i  :   Trnim.  nml  Her.  or'  Ji'Me, 

II.,  3iW ;  THnlKiriaii  Bible  *«•.,  II.,  •JO!). 
Vnltllii.    See  Vlfllu. 

w. 

Wadal,  Territory,  Africn,  I..  12.  ••'.">. 
Waddel,  Hope,  Missioiinrv,  T.  /'.  CI,.,  .'<rol..  IF.,  -120. 
Wade,  ,1.,  Translator.  II.,  4,-.S  ;  A.  U.  M.  V.,  I.,  4.S  ;  Ka- 
ren Verfion.',  1  .  .WJ. 
Wade,    Kev.    T.    I{,,    Translator,  Cai/tmiii  iir  Kaxhmirl 

.  Vershiii,  I..  xSW. 
Wajianda  or  Ka^'amln,  TrilK',  Africa,  I.,  U  ;  Unnlii  Race, 

I..  1-,'l. 
Wa'-enniiik'T's  Valley,  I'arlf  Fran.  Sue..  IT.,  !>». 
WaliMKes,    -eet,  Ara/iia,  I.,  (U  ;    Mu/iamnkilanhm,  IF., 

I-'l, 
Wald,  U.,  Missi  nary,  Arelilii'lioi)')!  iriwnn,  I.,  'J."i. 
WahuMia,  lliue,  Afi'ica,  I.,  U. 
Walliiku,  Station,  Ahraiider.  V.  I'.,  I..  40. 
Waiinia,  Suition,  /laliliriii.  I>..  1..  \\». 
Waioli,  Station,  Hawaii  Islands.  .ll..niu,ter.  I!',  />.,  I..  40. 
Wakarnha,  Tribe,  .■U'rica.  I.,  V"'  :  litntln  /luce.  I..  I'-'l. 
Waketleld.     T..     Missioiniry,     </al/a    IVo/'m*.     I..    3H4  ; 

h'liiibi  (ir  Xijlka  Vertidii,  I.,  tfiT  ;  In.  Mdli.  Free  C'/i., 

II.,  428. 
Wakonde,  Tribe,  Hanlii  Hare,  I.,  121. 
WakiMiHU,  Itnlers  in  I'^'anila,  .\frica,  I.,  14. 
Wakwall,  Tribe.  I.,  l,'). 
^\'aldenI>ian  Kvanjjelieal  Cli.  of  lUUv,  Fran.  Cont.  Siic.y  I., 

3t«. 
\\'iilllseh  Hay,  Station,  Afiica,  I.,  21 ;  Angra  I'eijiiena,  I., 

87. 
Walker,  A.,  Missionary,  II..  l.Vi. 
Walker,  Uev.  W.,  Translator,  .\fjionr/ue  or  Pongua  T>r- 

nion,  II.,  l.'iO. 
Walknp,  .-V.  V.,  Missionary,  Micnmexia.  II..  10(1. 
Wallis,  .lames,  Missionary,  .\V)c  '/.•alaml.  II.,  173. 
Wanika  (Wanyikai,  Tribe,  Afiica,  I.,  1.");  llanln  lince,  I., 

121. 
Wanindi,  Tribe.  .I/Hm,  I..  17. 
Wan-Siiow-Keaou    (llridire    of     Ten    Thousand     Ages), 

C/iiirc/i  .UiM.  .'ioc.,  I..  2M». 
Wanyoro,  Tril)e,  llanlii  /{ace.  I.,  121. 
Wariihauje.  Capital  of  Kara^we.  .lfric<i,  I.,  l.">. 
"War  Cry,"  .•<alcali(ni  .b'Wiv.  II..  :*'•"). 
Waril,  C.'ll.,  .Missionary.  Tihigii  Mif.4on.  II.,  3!»I. 
Ward,    Krnest    V.,   Missionary',    II'(i(v/  Fail/i   Mi,-Hi>n   in 

Ini/ia.  II.,  l.VI. 
Wanl  I'ailh  Mission  in  India,  II.,  V):i. 
Ward.     Frederick,     ()n;ani/atioii     of    "Kver-Vielorioua 

.\nny,"  C/iina.  I.,  2,"i.'l. 
M'aid,  .1.,  .Missionary,  /'nmilire  Mtlli.  ^^K^^.  .voi'.,lI.,  2.V.). 
Ward,  \V.,  .Missionary.  II.,  4,')3 ;  .4.w((»(   r>/>i"n,  I.,  Ill; 

r/inili  Ver-iion.  I..  4lH. 
\\ardlaw,  l)e  l.aey.  Missionary,  /irii:il,  I.,  ISU. 
Wanlner,  N.,  Missionary, rZ/i/m.  I..  2i;'.l. 
Warm  Hath  iWarinliad),  Slaliiui,  AlOrtcht,  l'hr.,\.,  3'J  ; 

A.  .1/.  S..  I..  :*u. 
Warren.  K.,  Missionary,  11.,  4,VI. 
Warrenner,  Hev.,  Mis.«ionarv,   lake,   T.,  I,J../>.,   I.,   .loil ; 

IIVk.  Melh.  Minf.  .v«.-..  ll.,'4.-.7. 
Wasa(;ara,  Trihe,  .Ifrica,  I..  Hi. 

Wasauiapah.  Indian  c<Mi\ert.  .)ftirarian  ^fif,<ian,t,  II.,  I'll. 
\N'asand»ira.  Tribe,  .\frica.  I..  1.5. 
Wasihat'a,  Tribe,  .\fnca.  I.,  l."i. 
Washhinn.  (noriie,  .Missionurv,  Ihnnlanlinojile,  I,,  323; 

Tnikeij,  II..   12.)(/. 
Waslibuiii,  li.  T.,  .Missionarv,  Jliimc  ami  J//«»iwH.«,   11., 

I.M.. 
Waswaldii,  TrilH',  .Ifiica,  I  ,  1«. 
Walavi'la,  Tribe,  Africa.  I..  l.'>. 
Watcrliouse,  Kev.  Joseph,  Translator,  Holiima  Vemioii, 

II  ,■.".17. 
Waterloo,  station.  Church  Mixn.  Sue..  I.,  281. 
Watlieu.  Dislriet,  II,,  4.">1  ;  MeiHcal  .Vi^i'.iiinK.  I'..,  ,M. 
Walkins,  Uev.  K.  .\.,  Translator.  Chijnicaijan  Verxinn,  I., 

277;  Slae;  Vn-^oii.  II.,  .'M2. 
WiitBford,  Kev.  ,1..  Translator.  Fiji  Verxiim.  I..  370. 

ItdlicK  iiiilictite  geiural  artidtn.     For 


Watson,  .laniPH,  Missionary,  f.  P.  C/i.,  .fcol.,  11.,  420. 
Watson,  John,  Missionary,   Prim.   Melh.  Mi»i.  .V*'.,  II., 

Watson,  W.,  Missioiuiry,  Annlralia.  I.,  113. 

Watt,  Miss,  .Missionary,  /irazll.  I.,  185. 

Watt,    Ke\-.   W.,   Missionary,    h'a'amera,  I.,  538 ;    Sea' 

Zealand,  II..  174  :    Tanini  VerMim,  II.,  :182. 
Wamili,  James  Walter,  Missionary,  i/elli.  Finn.   Church 

{\f>rlh).  II.,  71. 
Wavuvii,  Tril)e,  Afiica.  I.,  15. 
Wav,  James,  Missiomirv,  Bible  Chri«.  For.  .l//.<.<.  .sv*-.,  I., 

162. 
Wazaramo,  Tribe,  Africa,  I.,  10. 
Wa/.irabad,  Stntion,  /"lex.  iFxIalj.)  Ch.  of  .•fcotlaml,  II., 

a;i9. 

Weakley.  li.  II..  Missionary-,  ./'///ifO-.lmWf  Veiifioii,  I., 
511) ;    Turkish  V^rnionn,  l(.,  425. 

Weasisi  Version.  II.,  4,V4. 

Webb,  E..  Missionary.  .Viixic  and  .VisHuim,  II..  I.'M. 

Week  of  I'raver.  SuKC'.''"'<>''  of,  Frani/ellcal  Alliance,  I., 
.3(i2:  Observation  of.  i'.  ^f.  C.  A.,  if.,  Ml. 

Wi-eks,  Hishop  of  Sierra  I^one.  Church  .Vixf.  Sac  I..  28:1. 

Weiyi'l.  Uev.  (;.  II.,  Translator,  Cnnarent'  or  Karnala 
Version,  I  ,  2.32. 

Weiilhe,  Uev.,  Translator.  FaeVernion,  T  ,  .lliti. 

Wei  Hill  (Wei  Hienl,  Station,  China,  I.,  2ti8. 

Weihui-fii,  Station,  China.  I  .  270. 

Weinland,  William  11.,  .Missionary,  Moravian  Misnions, 
II.,  144. 

\\'eir,  K..  Missionary,  Cinnli.  Pies.  Ch.,  I.,  32S. 

Wei»inann,  Travels  of,  Africa.  I.,  7. 

Weiz,  Uev.  S.,  Translator,  Fxkiino  Veiifion,  I.,  STiO. 

Welle,  Uiver,  Africa,  I.,  2,"). 

Wellington,  Station,  Anxlndia.  I.,  113. 

Wellinj,tnu,  Statiim,  Church  .l/i.««.  .s'w.,  I.,  281. 

WellinLMon,  Station,  /'arii  Fran.  Sm:,  !I.,  208. 

Welsh  New  Test.,  B.  F.  /I.  s..  I..  IIKI. 

Welsh  Presbyterians  or  Caivinistir  .Methodists,  II.,  434. 

Welsh  Versii'iii,  II.,  4.m. 

Welton,  W.,  .Missionary,  China.  \.  He,'.) ;  C.  Jf.  .v.,  I., 
2S!I  ;  FKiclnnr  I'oll.   Vn-xim,.  I..  37,"). 

Weneiiow  (Weneliaui.  Station.  China,  I.,  270. 

Weiiehaii  Collo(|Uial  Version,  II..  455. 

Wend.  Tribe,  /{oio'dixlan.  I.,  .531. 

AN'endisli  \'ersioiis.  II..  4.V). 

Wenp'r.  Dr..  Translator,  Calcutta,  I.,  238;  .Sanskrit  Ver- 
mm,  II.,  310. 

Wenii  I  Hook  Lanpiace),  II.,  4,')t! :   China,  I..  2.')8. 

Weii-li  Version,  Chinese  Wrxion,  I..  27(i ;  .V(//.  Bib.  .Soc.  of 
Scot.,  II..  ItW. 

Wesley,  John,  Coke,  T.,  LI..I>.,  I..  :iO«  ;  M'es.  .1/-M.  Miis. 
Soc    II.   4,5(1. 

Wesley  ci'ilieL'i',  Cei/lon.  I.,  242. 

Wesleyan  Meth.  .Miss.  Sue..  II.,  4,")(l-(i8  ;  llistorv,  4.'>(! ;  De- 
velopment of  Work,  4,57  ;  Missions,  West  Indies.  457  ; 
Ilritlsh  <i(dana.  I5'.i ;  Honduras.  I.V.I:  A  f  riea.  4.")lt  ;  .\us- 
Iralia.  4ii3  ;  New  /ealand.  403  ;  Kriendly  Islands.  4ii3  : 
Samoa.  405  ;  Fiji  Islands.  4(>5  ;  New  Hritain,  4ii(l  :  India, 
407  :  cliina.  407  ;  China,  I.,  270  :  Znliix.  ||..  542. 

M'essels,  I'.  W.  U.,  MisBionarv  Ser.-Day  Ad.  For.  .Vic*. 
,sv„'.,  Il,.:)2.-i. 

West.  II.  s,  M.D.,  Missionary,  II.,  408;  Medical  .)//.<• 
(fio/i.«.  11. 51. 

West,  .lohn.  Missionary.  Church  Ml".  .^Vx'.,  T..  2!il. 

West,  Miss  M.  A..  Missionary.  .1.  /I.   C.  F.  .1/..  1..  75. 

A\'est,  Uev.  T..  Translator.  /\atga   Verxim*.  II..  :1'.I7. 

West  .\friia,  Islands  of,  .[/lic'a.  I,  .32  ;  rnUealtlifiiliiesu 
of  Climate.  Mix.  .Melh.  .Ui.yx.  .Soc..  II.,  11.0. 

A\ist  India  Mi.ssions,  Coimnittee  for,  .Im.  .V(»i«.  Ax«i,c., 
I..  8:1. 

West  Indies,  II.,  40.8-71  ;  liritisb  West  Indies,  409  ;  Dan- 
ish. 470  ;  Duleh.  170  ;  Krencli.  470  ;  Spimisli.  i;o  ;  Inde- 
l»Mident,  in  ;  /la/i.  .)/(.«.  .Si*-.,  I..  i:)4  ;  B.  F.  B.  .v., 
I.. 20.3  :  .V.f/ro  /,'ace,  II.,  W: 

Woti'in  Kvaiiu'elieal  Soeiety,    Ihi.  .V(«i.  .4«wx;.,  I..  8.3. 

Western  Karennees.  Trilie.  '.iii'kan,  I..  il4. 

Westrup,  .1.  I)  .  Missionary.  .)!,.  icn.  II..  US. 

Wetzel,  Uev.  J.  1".,  Translator,  Sinhalexe  Vir.'-inn,  II., 
:«'.(. 

Whatelv.  Mary  L.,  Missionary.  II..  471  ;  Afiica,  I.,  10  ; 
Ci/im,  I,  220  ;    Wmnan'x  Work.  Il..4'.ll. 

Wheeler.  C.  H.,  Missionary,  T'lrkeij.  II.,  42.3'(. 

Wheeloek,  Hey.,  vlw.  /(.(/'■  .'/(.-■•.■.   Uido;,  1  ,  ,5(1. 

Wlieeloek,  Uev.    10.,    Seliool    Kstablisliiil  In,  Indian),  I., 

4.57. 
WheelwriLdit.  I.  W.,  Hible  Ai-'ent.  A.  li.  S..  I.,  (i.3. 
Whirrv,  K.  M.,  Missionary.  P'injab,  II..  20:1. 
Wiiipiile.  liev.  W.  1...  Hilile  Anent,  .4.  //.  .s'..  T..  0.5. 
Wliiie,  Dr.  Maria,    Missionary,   Wonian'x   Walk,  II. ,H^\. 
Wliite.  W.  J.,  Missionary,  jdjian.  I..  400. 
Whileley,  John,  Missioilary,  A'«  «•  '/.ealand,  II.,  172,  173. 
Wliiliiu;,  (i.  II..  Missionary.  II.,  471. 
Whitman,  M.,  Missionary.  II  .  4?2  :  /ndlanx.  I.,  4(il. 
Wliilney,  .Vnna  I,..  Medicid  Mixxianx,   II..  .55. 
Whitney,  V.  T.,  Missionary,  Micnnieria.  II..  100. 
Whitney.  J.  ¥..  Missionary,  /.Vkmi  Vertion,  I., 8.50. 
Wliitne>,  S.,  Missionary,  II.,  471. 

mimoii  stdtioim  wr  aha  .I;</x'H(//>  K. 
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WTiyclBh  (Glehwcli,  Flda,  Ilevedch,  L'lda,  Jmla),  Town, 

Ihlhamty.  I.,  32!). 
■WilM^rK,  Kcv.  A.,  Am.  iliip.  .}nKS.  Viihui,  I.,  56. 
Wiclif,  Jolin,  'I'miinliilor,  Kmjtuli  VtnUin,  I.,  a". 
WIcliiiiinHUKlt,  A.,  TriiiiHliilor,  Smiiic  \'nMf»i,  II.,  370. 
Wlcdi'iimnn,  I'nif.,  Truiislator,  Lir  or  lAnun  Vemiim,  I., 

.My). 
Wilder,  n.  A.,  MHolonnrv,  11.,  in. 
W'lW'T,  <).  A.,  MixHiomiry,  Ziilim,  II.,  .MO. 
Wilder,  U.  (!.,   MiHHioimry,  II.,  4T>;  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,\., 

n  ;  Prtn.  Vh.  (Xorth).  11.,  S50. 
Wiley,  blHliop,  .Vtl/i.  Kj)i«.    Vh.  (Xorlfi),  II.,  74. 
Wilkle,  John,  Mii<nioimry, />r«».  Church  in  Citnada,  11., 

2*4. 
WllkiiiKon,  .lolin,  MixHlonary,  Jetm,  T.,  ."ilO. 
Wilks,  Itov.  .Mark,  Eiaii.  t'unt.  .Six-.,  I.,  3ii.l. 
Willernps,  C,  Micsionary,  Meth.  KpU.  Church  (North),  II., 

80. 
Williams,  Mr.,  Mii'rilonary,  IiKliarm,  I.,  41)7. 
Williams,  I{i'v.,TranHlator,  Maori  VerHoii,  II.,  33. 
Williams,  C.  M.,  .\p|Miinteil  Bifliop  of  Japan,  /'rot.  Enin. 

Ch.,  U.  S.  .4.,  II.,  2ti0. 
Williams,  ()c<ir);e,  You ikj  Men's  Chiixl.  Ansoi:,  II.,  KW. 
Williams,  J.,  Missionarv,  II.,  473  :     Comimrci  anil  MIk- 

Honn,  I., ;««)  ;  L.  M.  .s'.,  I.,  rM  ;  .\>w  IlebHUm  J/icc, 

II.,  11)1)  ;  Rurotonc/ii  Vtmton.  II.,  2(i(i. 
Williams,  »  W,  Translalor,  II.,  474;  nriilflniun,   K.  r., 

I.,  IM  ;   CViiud,  1.,  a;.')  ;  ./«/««,  1.,  600  ;  Mnliamineiliin- 

inm,  II.,  122  ;   MuHc  and  .Uiss.,  II.,  ],W  ;  VerioilhiU 

Llt,rature,U.,'~i'^- 
Williams,  \V.  >'.,  Missionary,  II.,  474  ;  A.  B.  C.  F.  .1/., 

I..  711. 
Williamson,  .\.,  Missionary,  II.,  47.') ;  f.  /'.  Ch.  Scot.,  11., 

411. 
Wiliiiimson,  J.  P.,  Missionary,  luiliann.  1.,  4.">3. 
Williamson,  T.  S.,  Translator,   II.,  475  ;  Dakota  Version, 

\..:VW. 
Wilson,  Kcv.,  Missionary,  L.  .V.  .9.,  I.,  .V,ti. 
Wilson,  Kev.,  Missionary,  Pre«.  Ch.  (Xorl/i),  U.  S.  A.,  II., 

251  ;  Slam,  II.,  .3.35. 
Wilson,  A.  K.,  M.I).,  Missionary,  7Mu».  II.,  ,53H. 
Wilson,  (^  T.,  Missionary,  Church  .VIuk.  Sue..  I.,  287. 
Wilson,  J.,   Translator,  II..  475  ;  .luilirn-Arabic  Version, 

I..  516:  Judao-Persian.  I.,  510;  J'res.    Ch.,  Scot.,  II., 

2:18  ;   r.  P.  Ch.,  Scot..  II.,  4;H. 
Wilson,  ,1.  L.,  Translator,  II.,  476  ;  ,1.  B.  C.  F.    M..  I., 

71)  ;  Commerce  and  .l/(*.< ,  I.,  810  ;  Mmngwe    Version, 

II.,  150  ;  Prts.  Ch.  {.South),  II.,  257. 
Wilson  .Missionarv  College  in  Uonibay,  Pres.  Free  Ch.  of 

S<:otland,  II.,  210. 
Wiltshire,  T.,  Missionarv,  Church  Mia:  Soc.,  T.,  288. 
Wiminer,  Kev.,  Hible  Afjeiit,  B.  F.  B.  S.,  1.,  200. 
Windward  Isl..  m«t  indies.  II  ,  470. 
Wlnfrld,  Catholic  Missionarv,  Mediirral  yiitsions,  II.,  46. 
Winnes,  Uev.,  Translator,  llakka   CoUoyuial    i'erslon,  I., 

40«. 
Winslow,  Harriet  I...  Missionarv,  II.,  478. 
Winslow,  Miron,  Missionary,  li.,  47(i  ;   -1.  B.    0.  F.  M., 

"  \\'ltness,  The  Bombay,"  PerioiHcal  Liliratiire,  II.,  216. 

Witleveen,  Pastor,  Krmelo  Miss.  .Sot'.,  1.,  358. 

Wodcvar  Family,  .Mysore,  II.,  156. 

Woitul  Version,  II.,   478. 

Woklm,  Station,  ,1.  B.  M.  I'.,  I.,  50. 

Wolfe,  J.  I{  ,  Missionary,  C/iurch  .ffiss.  .SKv.,  I.,  389. 

Wolflf,  C.  II.  11.,  Missionary,  Ja/tan.  1.,  41)2. 

Wolff,  Frank,  Missionarv,  Aforariini  Missions,  II.,  144. 

Wolff,  .Jost'ph,  Missionary,  II,,  478  ;  Persia,  II.,  223  ; 
SchaufHer,  W.  <!.,  II.,  313  ;  St/Hoc  Mmlern  or  Chaldaio 
Version,  II  ,  37!). 

Wolofs,  Kace,  .\frira,  I.,  2!). 

Wolof  Version,  Macurthi/s  Island.  II.,  1. 

Wolselev,  I.onl,  Kxpi^dition  for  Kelief  of  CJordon,  Soudan, 
II.,  -XA. 

Woman,  Status  of,  Huddhism,  I.,  213  ;  China,  I.,  2<U,  262 ; 
Ifinduisni,  I..  421,  42.')  ;  .Salratitni  Arinij.  11.,  3();l 

Woman's  Hoards,  or^ranix.  of  Miss.  Work,  II.,  1!)5  ;  Wom- 
an's Work.  II.,  4?.)-.")23. 

Woman's  National  Indian  Association,  Indians,  American, 
I.,  466. 

Woman's  Work  for  Woman,  II.,  179-.")2:l ;  (Jeneral  His- 
tory, 47!) ;  1)ihi\niz.\tion  AT  lIoMK,  47!);  TiTins  Km- 
IiloyiHl,  480;  Income,  480;  Literature,  481  ;  .Meetings, 
481  ;  Children's  Societies,  481  ;  OUdAMZATinN  on 
FoHEluN  FiKi.i),  482 ;  Hoardiui;  Schools,  482 ;  Diiv 
Schools,  4811 :  Industrial  Education,  48:1 ;  Medical  Worii, 
484;  Evaucelislic  Work,  48(1;  Outline  of  .Socielii's  I'ri'- 
vious  to  18111,  188;  Indki-knoknt  Sik  iktiks,  WO; 
Woman's  Ciiion  .Missionary  .Society,  489;  Caiwidian 
Woman's  Hoard,  41)0;  Socu'ly  for  iVomolinR  Kennile 
E<lncalion  in  the  Kast,  4!ll  ;  Indian  Female  Normal 
School  and  Inslrnctlon  Sotlety,  4!)1 :  British  Syrian 
Missiim  .Schools  and  Bible  Work,  4«2;  "Nel"  Col- 
lections, 4!I3;  Ilelpinu  Hands  .Assoc,  4aS ;  Tabeetim 
Mission,  4a3  ;  BoAiins  in  Connkction  with  Otiikk 
BoABDs,  408;  I'nlted  States,  ('(Uixrepational  Boards, 
4113;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  497 ;  Methodist  Kpis- 

Italics  indiatte  general  articleg.     For 


copal  Church,  South,  499 ,  ^lethodlst  Protestant  Church, 
500  ;  African  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  :M)  ;  I'resbv- 
terlan  Church  (North i,  .''lOO  ;  Kcformed  (l)utchi  Church, 
504;  CiimberlaMd  Presbyterian  church,  .105;  I'liileil 
I'reslivterian  Church,  r*>5  :  Presbvlcrian  Church  (Soiithl, 
.'lOtl ;  lla|)tist  Foreign  Miss.  Soc.  (Norlhi,  .'i07  :  Free  Bap- 
tist Church,  r-M):  Soulliern  Baptist  Couveuliim,  51(1; 
Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church,  510  ;  Protestant  Ki)isci>pal 
Church,  510  ;  Keformcd  Kliiscopal  Church,  511  ;  Inited 
Brethren  in  Christ,  511  ;  Lutheran  Church,  512  ;  Kvan- 
gelical  Association,  513 ;  Canada  Presbylerian  church, 
513;  Baptist  Church,  514  ;  Congregaliimal  Chuich,  515; 
Church  of  England,  515  ;  (ircat  Britain,  Coral  Mission- 
arv Magazine  and  Fund,  516  ;  Wcslcyan  Methislist,  516  ; 
I.ddics' .Assoc,  for  the  Promotion  of  Female  Kducation 
in  the  KasI  iS.  P.  (i.),517  ;  Baptist  Miss.  Soc, 517  :  Lon- 
don Miss.  Soc,  518  ;  Friciuls'  Com.  for  Work  in  Frame, 
519:  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kngland.  51!i :  Church  of 
Kngland,  Zenana  .Missi(marv  Society  (C.  M.  s.),  51!i: 
Church  of  Scotland  (Kstablishcdl,  ,520  :  Free  Church  of 
Scot laiul,  .521  ;  Scottish  Kpiscopal  Church,  .522  ;  I'nlted 
I'rcsbvterian  Church  of  .Scotland,  .522:  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ireland,  .522:  (iermaiiy,  BiTlin  Woman's 
Missionarv  .Association,  522;  Berlin  Woman's  .Mission 
to  China,  rm. 

Wong-Kill  Talk,  Native  Preacher,  Church  Miss.  Sis:.  I., 
2!K) 

Wo(hI.  (ico.  W..  Missionary,  Turkeij.  II.,  42:1%. 

Wood,  Kcv.  J.  B.,  Translator,   Yorulia  r«;»i«//.  II.,  .52!). 

WoiHl,  .lolin.  Missionary,  Minarian  Missions.  11.,  140. 

WimhIs,  Dr.  Edgar,  .Missionary,  Pres.  Ch.  {Soiil/i).  I'.  S.  A., 
II.,  ■2.^5. 

Woodstock,  Station,  Woman's  Work,  II.,  .504. 

Worcester,  S.  A.,  Traiislalor,  II.,  .523;  Cheruktt  ]'ersion, 
I.,  24.5. 

Worinordseu,  Frans,  Translator,  Danish  .Mlsslinis,  1.,  3:i5. 

Wolyak  Version,  II. ,.524. 

Wrav,  John,  Missionarv,  II.,  524. 

Wright,  Alfred,  Missionary,  II.,  524 
278. 

Wright,  Asher,  Missionary,  II.,  ,524 
821 . 

Wrigiit,  Austin  II.,  Missionarv,  II..  -521. 

Wright,  W.,  Translator,  h'thio/iic  Version.  I..  361. 

Wuchaiig-fii,  Station,  China.  1.,  249,  250,  208.  2;o  ;  I-.  M.  S., 
I.,  .567;  Pi'Ot.  Fins.  Church,  II,  '^til  ;  Winnan's  Wiuk, 
II.,  510. 

Wuhii,  Station,  Ch'ma,  I.,  209  ;  For.  Chris. 
376. 

Wulf,  Kev.,  Missionary,  Bu'lt  .Miss.  .'^.,  1. 

Wiiriio  or  Sokoto,  Kingdom,  Africa,  I,  26. 

Wyckoff,  Dr.  Lydia  J.,  Missionary,  Medical M'lssions,  II., 
53. 

Wynkoop,  Mr.  8.  R.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  I.,  79. 


X. 

Xavler,  Francis,  Roman  Catholic  Missionarv,  Ceylon,  I., 
241  ;  China.  I.,  2,50,  264  ;  ,/(//)an,  I.,  489  :  .}}adras  I'res., 
II.,  22  :  Madura,  II.,  23 ;  Unman  Catholic  Missions,  II., 
288;  Trarancore,  II.,  408. 

XeilH'cks,  Tribe,  Turkey,  II.,  415. 

Xosa.    See  Zulu. 


Clioctaw  Vtrsion,  I., 
Seneca  Vtrsion,  II., 


Miss.  Sa:,  I., 


,  140. 


Y. 


Yftghanp,  TrilH',  Tierra  del  Fuef/o.  II.,  895. 

Yaligan  (Vaglian)  Version,  11.,  52.5. 

Yamalo  Supreme  Bight,  ./ujHin.  I.,  487. 

YaiiL',  Dr.,  Native  Missicuiaiy,  Medical  .Missions,  II.,  51. 

Yangchau,  Statioi;,  China  Inland  Mission,  I.,  373. 

Vangtze-Kiaiig,  Kiver,  China,  I.,  247. 

Van  \'ersion,  II.,  525. 

Yap,  Island,  Caivitne  Islands,  I.,  2:15. 

Yale,  Kcv.,  Translator.  .Miuoi  Version,  II.,  32. 

Yates,  Dr.  Holl,  Ilef.  pre».  (Cor.)  Church.  II.,  273. 

Vates,  Win..  .Missionarv,  11,  .525:  HenquH  Vtcion.  I., 
151  :  Calcutta,  I  ,  228  :  .Sanskrit  Version,  II.,  310. 

Yavanas,  Uace,  Orissa,  II.,  202. 

Yazid,  Caliph,  .Mohammedanistn,  II.,  12'1. 

Vedo.     See  Tokvo. 

Yellow  Uiver  (llwang  Ho),  Floods  Caused  by,  China,  I., 
217. 

Yemen.  District.  Aratii'i,  I..  89. 

Yeung  Kong.  Slalicui,  China,  I.,  268. 

Yezdj'Citv,  I'trsia,  II.,  218. 

Yezldees,  Sect,  II.,  ,526-28;  Origin,  526;  Number  and 
I>angnage,  626;  ((eiieral  Characteristics,  .526  :  t'ivil  or- 
giiiilzatmn.  526  ;  Religions  Svslciii,  526  ;  Forms  of  W'or- 
ship,  ,528 :  Mission  Work,  ,528  ;   Turkeii.  II.,  415. 

Yezo,  Island,  Church  Miss.  Soc.,  I.,  290;  Jap<in,  1.,  482- 
,501. 

mimon  stations  »ee  also  Appendix  E. 
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YInptzc.    See  N'ewohwani;. 

'■  Y  h  KiiiR"  ("  H„„k  of  cfiiinKes"),  ConfuH<mUm,  I.,  SH. 

^(ikcihiirii.i.  Station,  ,1.  H.  j/T  r.,  I.,  :r>-  liriiwn    V    I 

v!(«;  ./„/,««  I.  4«,'yn:  Mft/i.  Kj,i-<.  (■/,.  (.v,„//;,,"ii:; 
ivk  -M  '  """"""'  "'"■<■  "•.  iiH),  rxw.  Sit;, 

YollLTll,  Stillioll,  C/i.  ,\[lsx.   ,<*«•.,  I ,  S«> 

York   (•(iiifirrncc  of,  a,i>.  (Kit,  MeUher.' }nxMoiif,  U  .  40. 
\  oriilKi  kihL'cloiii    16«,A-,/^a,  I.,  a ;  J/ricti,  I.,  S    f.  I/.  .V.. 
I.. -JSI  ;  .\,V((( /^„v,  II.,  103.         •'  ' 

1  oriilia  Vcr.''ion.  II.,  .Iffll. 

Yoiiiii:,  )iiv.  ('.(;.,  Tiirkhh  MimoKs'  Mil  Soc.,  U    VU 
iouni;,  Jaiiu.-,  MisMoimry,  Pres.  Church  of  Knc/law/,  li., 

Y'oiiiii;  Mcn-s  AH-ociatioii  in  Aid  of  the  Hai>tir<t  Mis.«ioiuiry 

r*(K'|('iy,  II,.  ,>iil(. 

Y'oiini,'  SiciiV  C'liii.-tiaTi  AHsocialimi,  II.,  r,-M^:i\  ■  in-torv 
.«!;  (JoviTiiiiiciil,  rm:  OrL'aiiizutiori,  ,>'ll  ,  VcIhoiU  of 
«  oik,  .kW  ;   I'lMvitrii  AHHofiaiioiiK,  ."ia* 

\oiiii>r  Mm  H  Korcii.'ri  MiHcioiiarv  Socic  v    II     KW 

Yoiiiii;,  Kiv.  \v'."l'„"r  /■'.  C7(.  .Scot.,  II.,  J30. 
i  iicliow,  station,  C/iiiia,  J.,  ^(ir. 
Yniii:  l.oli.  Kiiipcror,  .Xtmkiiiq,  II.,  158. 
iiiiiiiaii,  i'roviiii-i',  ihiiia  I   '^."lO 

^  "'/I;'.'"/  r""'r'  ■"'*'''  ^'''"''*''  ■'''"■•  ^'"'  ^■'  ^^ '"-  ■ 

Yiiiiiks,''|i'jhc.  Vi^'/Iyj,,  II.,  4],5. 
Yiizgat,  Station,  Varamania,  l.,aj4. 

z. 

Ziilili'h,  station,  li;»;«aH>  Work,  II.,  4!I3. 
/aid  ilm  .\nir,  Mohiimihulnnhm.  II  ,  n.') 
/am  ,,vi  Kiv..r  an,l  I)istri,t,  Africa,  I.,  Hi,  17  ;  r™r/„iiV,.e 

ZaiiilK),  l{a,c,  .V,;/TO  /i'a<'«,  II.,  lin  ;  i'e,u,  II.,  ^-,'ti 

/aiidcli,  TrilH',  .l/Vipr/,  I..  •,>5. 

Zan/iliar  Terrilor.v,  II    .-Wl  ;  Afric,  I..  V,:  ll,„mi,i,ilon, 

'riii  ■•i?*?-^  li^'V!'."- J>:'ijnc.  I.,  M'l;  /.on,  .l/i*  ,sv«,  I. 

."KW;  .Vfi/irtU  Miss.,  II.,  5(i ;   I'nirers 

II.,  +<?. 
ZaniL'oza,  Station,  ,1,  B.  (!  F.  J/    I    m 
Zarah,  Station,  /■•«/■.  c/„;,.  .)//.,,,,  x,^'^  l,,'3rii. 


.l/(»v..,  C'fJU,  Af., 


Zarcnilm,  Roy.,  MIxBloiiary,  /y,(j,fr  mu.  .Six;.,  I.,  140. 
Ziivat  I'rraihint;,  -I.  li-  .V.  U.   I    47  >'.'«'• 

Zc  il    KraitnuMitH  of  tlie  Koran  Coiiectecl  by,  Mohamme. 

fifititftf/i,  i  I .,  Ill, 
Z('isl.ui«ui-,  I).,  .MiHHionury,  II.,  53.5;  Moravian  Ms,.,  II., 

Z.Mjana  Work    /l,,,,thfs,C<,m„la.  T..  1,3J  ;  .I/-«/;,.„/  ^n>,., 

ZiMKl-Ay.'Hta   SacrnI  Hooks  of,  Zwv«/-^/i,,«i„„,  H.,  Mtj. 
/rnlia,  (  omitry,  .lyVvr",  I.,  I.'i. 
ZiToliniiH,  Haron.J.,  Ilolieiiiiiin  Verxim),  I     17:) 
/ii%';Mi|ial>.',  Harthoionu'W,   MiH.-ionarv,   n'.',   r,:ii  ■  I)i,„Uh 

H^    !.«;    yr(/««    rf/»((//.,   II.,  ;WI;     TranqwUtr,    II., 

Ziinincrinan,  J.  A.,  TranHlntor,  Arcnt  or  (la  T    4 
/iiiiHlimn   Laiidinme  anil  Tril)i',  M,iUi  Kiihtlu,  II.,'  Oil. 
Zinjaii.  City,  JliitM-rn,  I.,  117. 

rariuii  Mix/tionn,  II.,  l.KI.  i     .      •  ,  .«■/- 

Zirian  or  Siryinian  Version,  II.,  rM. 
Zoar,  Station,  /lirlio  Mhs.  So,:,  I.,  1,W. 
Zolirali,  Iti'viscf,  Ariiinnim   VnxinnK.  I.,  lo.') 
_;ZooiiTi  Kiiii;,"  NVorkof  Laotzr,  (iinfucl',iiiliim,\..iU. 

Zornitza,     Hiilp,rniii   I'crioiii.ai,   lluiniilim,    T   L     I 

«■.'.,:  .M.  /■:.  Ch.  (Xor/h).  II..  77;  Perio,/' W  .  u    i'lr, 
/(inwtiianisin,  II,,,Vit;-.-)H;  ZoroawtiT,  .VW  ;  SyHtfni  mi- 

.Moiliin,   :m;    IVrnia,  .M7:    I a,  ,W7  :    PaiHi-.     M7 '. 

Uu,;„a,inm„.  I.,  3ia ;  VV/Wa,  II.,  Sl«  ;  |j7/w»,  J.,  11.,' 

Ziiliilanil  (Hrilisli),  Africa.  I.,  19. 

Zulu,  I.aii!;iiai,'i',  /(<(///«  llace,  I..  Iv'l  23. 

Zi.in,  jdiiv,  CviniHfrc,  iimt  Mi^dimi,.  I.,':)in;  Madagascar, 

Ziihis.  Missions anioiiu'tlir,  Il^.-iUS  l.")  :  A.  li.C.  V.  M  ,  .VW  • 
Inlani  Mission,  Ml  ;  Wrslrvan  Mctlioilisi,  54J  :  Ndrwi'- 
t-'ian.Miss  Soc.,.',4-J:  Ilcilin  Miss.  So,-..  .',13  ;  Il,.m„„ns- 
Mii-:r  Mission  ,U'i :  Cliiinl,  of  Kndanil.  Itisim,,  (o".;",., 
.M:   l-ii'i;  (  liiiirli  of  ScotlaiKi.  M4  ;  Koinan  Catliolirs 

U.  1X1,  Wj;  A'o<-<-  FoKiitmn,  II.,  aili;  «««7.  J/to.,  li;| 

Ziili:  Version.  II.,  Mr,  ;  /,.  J/;  fi..  T.,  ,5(i7 
ZHiincf.  s.  .M.,  Missionary,  Arabia,  1 ,  01 
/"iiiL'li,  /<.«;(>  .l/(V.«.  .v,x;.,'l.,  1.37 


Jf<(<iM  tiuhcalc  yuierul  articles.    For  mimim  stationa  see  aim  ApiwiuUx  E. 


